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^..ERNESTI, JOHN AUGUSTUS, was l.ovn at T.nin- 
Ifstailt, in the Thiiringcr Wald, on the 4(h August, 1707, 
Ho was edueated atWitfonhorg and Leipzig, and beeainc 
eonreetop of llio seliool of St. Tlioiuns, in llie latter oily, in 
the tear 17.11. He succecdod J. M. Gessner a.s reetor in 
j 17.'tl. While engaged in tliu situation he acquired a great 
i reputation as a classical scholar; so much so, that in 1742 
the University of Leipzig violated its own rule of never 
electing to any professorship the master of a school, and 
appointed him ]irofessor extraordinary of antient literature, 
lie was made jirofessor of elociuence in 1750, and professor 
of theology, with the degree of Ur., in 17.58: ho held the 
two last named profe.ssorships together till 17 7U, when he 
gave up the 11^101^ to his nepliew, Augustus William. Ho 
died on the 11th September, 1781. Ernest i was a man of 
eoiisiderable abilities, and especially of a very inethoihcal 
mind, to which are due the great improvements in the 
system of teaching introduced by him, and still, to a eorlain 
extent, adopted in the Gorman vniivcrsitios. TIo was well 
aequamted with the classics, and no mean proficient in 
theological learning. His Latin stylo is very elegant for a 
German, little inferior indeed to that of Rnhiiken, and 
fully equal to that of Wyttonbacb: a good sjiocimen of bis 
J.atiiiity may he seen in A. Matlhiii’s FMiqttenlia LcUina. 
His knowledge of Greek, though less accurate, was still 
very rospcctable. The work for which he is best known 
is his edition of Cicero, which has been made the basis of 
all subsequent ones. The third and last edition of this 
author published by him was printed at Halle in 1775. 
His Clatiis Cieeroniana, or liulo.x of words and subjects 
to Cicero's works, is still in gotioral use. Besides his 
Cicero, Ernesti’s Initia Daclriiuv Solidioriii and InsUtulio 
hi/crprelis Nuvi Teslamenti are much esteemed by students 
at the present day; the latter has been recently translated 
into English. The edition of Homer which Ernesti jiuh- 
lishcd in 1759-65 is merely an improved reprint of tlic 
hackneyed edition by Ur. Clark. It was republished liy 
Uindorf m 1824. _ His edition of Callimachus, which ap- 
]ieared in 1701, is suspected to have owed a good deal of 
W!|jat is valuable in it to the contributions of lluhnken. 
An account of it is given in the ‘ Museum Criticum.’vol.ii., 
p. 151. Ernosti'g editions of Polybius, Tacitus, and Sue¬ 
tonius, have been quite superseded by those of Schweighau- 
ser, Bekkcr, and F. A, Wolf. 

ERNESTI. AUGUSTUS WILUAM, nephew of tho 
.j^receding, W6S bom at Frohndorf, near Tennstodt, the 26th 
November, 1733. Ho was a pupil of Ills uncle iit Lcinzig, 
was made professor of phllosopliy there in 1765, anu, as 
bM been mentioned, succeeded, on his uncle’s resignation, 
TO the professorship of eloquence (in 1770). He di«l of 
ajroploxy on tlie 29th July, IbOl. He was principally dis- 
tmgui^ed as a very good Latin scholar. His best known 
work is an edition of Livy, with a very copious glossary, 
wnicb was reprinted twice m lus lifetime: the third edition 
P. C., No. 595. 
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was in the press vvhel^ he died, and was completed by 

'‘ernesti, JOHN CHRISTIAN THEOPIIILUS, 
also a nepliew of .lolui Augustus, was born at Arnstadt, iu 
the Tliiiringor Wald, in 17.56. He was professor of philo- 
sojiliy in tho University of Leipzig from 1782 to 18(11, when 
he succeeded his cousin, Augustus William, ns professor of 
eloiiuence. lie died on the 5(h J une in the following year. 
This scholar pnblislicil editions of Silius Italieus and /Esiqi; 
Lp.rienv TcchnologitcOrcerm 1795; Liw. 

Tiichn. Romannrmn Ithetnricte, Lips., 1797 (both ver)- useful 
works); Hcnyclui (Jlnwai Sacno, I7s5; fiiiideeetPhavorini 
Glusxff Saerrv, 1786; a Iranslalioii into Germ.an of Uu 
nie.snirs Latin Synonyms, and a Gerniau vi'rsioii of llie 
principal works of Cictm {Cicero’s Geist and J^cni, 1799- 
1802.; 

ERPE'NIUS. Tho Celebrated oricntali-t, Thomas Er- 
penins, or Thomas van KriKUi, was horn at Oorciun, on the 
7th of September, ir,H4. At the age of ten years he was 
sent to Leyden, where ho rceeived his education; and in 
1608 he took the degree of Master of Art', iu the university 
of that town. Ho had studied chielly theologj’ and oriental 
literature, and after tho temiination of Ids academic educa¬ 
tion, he underlook a tour to Eiiglam', France, Italy, and 
Germany, for the farther prosecution of his favourite pur¬ 
suits. At Paris he heeiuiie aequamted with Isaac Casaii- 
honiis, and availed himself of the Ariihic instnietioiis of a 
learned Maronitc, Joseph Barhatus, then a resident in (he 
French ea])itul. Erpeiiins retiuiiod to liis native country 
iu 1612, and was in tho follovviiig year appointed professor 
of Orioutal languages in the univorsily of Leyden, an ofllce. 
to which was added suhsequently that of Arabic interpreti'r 
to tho Netherlands. On two oceasions, in 1620 and 1621, 
lie was sent to Paris on business of tlio nniversily of Loi den. 
With these internijitioiis he seems to have devoted hmisr’If 
exclusively to the cullivalion of Oriental literature. He 
established an Ambic press at his own house, and cm|iloyed 
himself in editing a number of works, which have been <)f 
tho greatest utility in promoting the cause of Oriental 
learning. lie died of a contagious disease at the ago of 
forty, Noveralier l.'ltii, 1624. ' The work which has eontri- 
buted most to give celebrity to the name of Erpenius is liis 
‘ Gramnmtiea Arahica, quinque lihris methodiec cxplicala,’ 
published at Ixsyden in 1613, 4to. It has often heen re- 
editod with additions and alterations, and has become the 
foundation of newly every subsequent AraWe grammar 
printed in Europe down to that of Silvestre de Sacy. 'J’ho 
most remarkable of Erpenins’s other publications are the 
following: ‘ Provorhiorum Amhieorutn centnria' ^ dual,’ 
I^eyden, 1614 and 1623, 8vo.; ‘ J.iicinani Samoiiiis Fabula- 
et selecta queedam Arahum Adagia,’ Uwdeii, 1015, 8vo.: 
an edition of an Arabic version of llio New Testament and 
of the Pentateuch, tho former published in 1016, the latter 
in 1622; an edition of the chronicle of Eliriakin, with a 
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K iblishcd after his death, under the title 
niRa,’Leyden, 1625, fol.; two original 
grammar, bearing the title, ‘ Gramma- 
iarumia, et libellus centum jiogentium,’ 
and a Hebrew Grammar, ‘ Oiummafica 
3yden, 1621, 8vo. 

. [Heupetoi-ooy.] 

BTIPETON, Laccpfide’s name fur a genua of aorpente 
placed by Cuvier next to Eryx. The name should bo 
written HerpeUm. 

The genus is furnished with two soft nroinincncos, 
covered with scales, on the muzzle. The head is protected 
by large plates; those Ijcncuth the belly ure not large, and 
those beneath the tail scan-ely differ from the other scales. 
The tail however is very long and pointed. Cuvier, who 
speaks of the piorily of Lncf’pdde, who llrst describerl tlie 
genus under the name of E)rpeton, remarks that Merrem 
has changed the name to Rhinojyirus. 



' Herpeton tsnfaoulstiu. 

ERRATIC BLOCKS are those weather-worn and more 
tr less rounded fragments of the harder rocks which arc 
found very widely seuttered over tho surface of the earth, 
and at great distances from the places whence they arc sup¬ 
posed to he derived. 

In size they vary from ten thousand cubical feet and up¬ 
wards to a few inches. M. Brongniart has proposed to 
designate tho several sizes by partidiilar names, as gigantic, 
metric, cephallary, pugillary, &.c. But in England we 
generally confine the term erratic blocks to the larger 
masses, calling those of middling size boulders, and ar¬ 
ranging tho smallcy- along with gravel: this is, however, 
too vague. The nature of erratic Wcks is not less various 
than their size. Every species of rock seems to have con¬ 
tributed a portion of its substance towards the moss, though 
the harder, being better capable of resisting the disinte¬ 
grating and corrouing influence of atmospheric causes, are 
luund in the greatest abundance, such as quartz, petrosilex, 
greenstone, granite, porphyry, syenite, gneiss, primitive 
and transition limestone, dolomite, serpentine, siliceous 
pudding-stones, siliceous sandstones, &c. 

The distributiun and situation of these blocks are also 
very different. Seldom isolated, they are generally found 
in ptchos or groups, as in the environs of Geneva, the 
plains of Wostimalia, in Sweden, &c.; or in long bands or 
trains, as in the north of Mccklenbcrg Strelilz, where they 
run in a direction west-north-west and east-soutb-ewt; or 
wide^ spread over considerable tracts, as Iiotwecn Warsaw 
and Griidno, between St. Petersburg and Moscow, in East 
Prussia, &c. Sometimes they cover horizontal plains, as in 
the north of Germany; sometimes they rest on the sloping 
s^es of moutttsutui, as in the Alps and tho Jura, and occa- 
sioimlly on tho very tops of lofty omineuces, as on the sum¬ 
mits of the calcareous mountains of Bettwick, of Rsodaberg, 
and of Osmund, about 6000 feet above the level of the sea, 
fiometimee they ate seen in greatest abundance at the 


bottom of valleys where they open into tho plains, and in 
other instances they arc found collected in the largest 
quantity in the high and narrow parts of the valleys, as is 
observed at Detmold and east of Isimgo. At times they are 
so abundant as to bo accumulated into hills of a particular 
form, as is the case in Smaland, in Sweden; and sometimes 
they foim even mountains of considerable height, as may 
be seen near Quedlio, in Norway ; and what is remarkablo, 
the larger blocks are at the lop, the others diminishing 
gradually towards the bottom. 

Though generally superficially disposed, erratic blocks 
are however in some places found imbeddud in a line sand 
which has nothing in common with thoir nature or origin, 
ns in the plains of Westphalia. Some blocks (and this inuy 
depend either on their own particular nature, or tho greater 
or less friction to which they have been subjcci cd, llie length 
of time they have been exposed to nimosphone influence, or 
the nature of the climate,) have their angles and edges us 
sharp as though they were just detached from thoir native 
mountains, .os is the vase in the neighbourhood of Gro¬ 
ningen. 

Wlion the erratic blocks are not at any groat disfance 
from the spots whence they come, they may bo easily traced 
up to their origin. Thus those which arc in the basy,i ,«f 
the Rhine come from the Grisoius; 11io.se of the valky of 
the lake of Ziirich and of the Liminat have been detached 
from the mountains of Glaris; those of tho basin of tj)e 
Reuss conic from the rocks at the source of this river; and 
those of the Aar and the J ura from the lofty mountains in 
the canton of Berne. Even those which cover the widely 
extended tract from Holland on the west, to St. Petersburg; 
and Tver on tho cast, are supposed by Von Buch, Ilaus- 
maiin, Brugmans, Alex. Brongniart, &c., to lie traceable to 
Scandinavia. It is however remarkable that, contrary 
to what is generally observed of trunsiKirtcd debris, the? 
blocks ore frequently largest as they are farthest rcinovod ^ 
from the place whence they came, mmiiiishing gradually in 
size as they approach the parent rock; thus the blocks 
found in Meckleiiberg and Seeland, which are ascertained 
to be derived from tho Scandinavian peninsula, are larger 
than the blocks of the same rocks in Scania and East Gutli- 
land, and they disappear allogetlier close to the primordial 
mountains whence they were derived. 

In certain places the blocks arc almost exclusively of a 
particular kind, while in others they vai-y greatly in thoir 
mineral character, proving, together with the ascertained 
situation of tho same rocks in situ, that they must liavc 
been jwsemblod from various quarters. Tins is the case 
with tno erratic blocks of Yorkshire, and w'illi those of 
Lithuania, for though the greater part, perhaps, of those in 
the latter locality may be similar to the rocks in Sweden 
and Norway, there are many evidently derived from other 
places. 

As for the direction in which the hands of erratic blocks 
seem to lie, and the quarter whence they seem to have 
come, they are very various. Wo have just soon that in 
the north of Mccklenbcrg the trains are in a line west- 
north-wost and east-south-oast. Count Rosoumovski ob¬ 
serves that, when many blocks are accumulated they form 
parallel linos with a direction from north-east to south-west. 
Brongniart says they have a general direction north and 
south. Sir James Hall speaks of those in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of Edinburgh as coming flam the west. We have said 
that those on the north of the Alps come from the south. 

If any thing ftirtlier were necessary to complicate the 
problem of erratic blocks, it is the immense distance at 
which they are sometimes found from tho nearest rocks of 
similar composition; thus blooks of granite are found on 
the mountains of Potosi, while the nearest granite rocks 
in Tucuman, about ftmr hundred leagues off. Nor is distance 
all; the detached blocks are found separated from their 
parent rocks by intervening hills, broad and deep valleys, as 
that of the Aar, and even by straits and seas: thus in the 
norfli.of Cumberland there are boulders which have been 
ti'ansported across the Solway Frith from Dumfl'ies, an^ 
the blocks on the low plains of Germany ate separated from 
their parent rocks by the Baltic. 

England, as well as the continent df Europe, has n*^y 
spots covered with erratic rucks, some of which seem to be 
derived from Norway, while others are evidently the de¬ 
bris of ollr own mountains. For details we refer tbe re^r 
to the observations and works of Sedgwick, Conybentei 
Lyell, Bncklattd, Phillips, Hibbert, &c. 
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Erratic blocks are also common in America and other 
parts of the world. 

Prom what has been already said, and from the circum¬ 
stance of erratic blocks lying on some of the most modern 
formations, it will bo easily conceived that they present one 
of the most inexplicable of geological phenomena. The 

■ blocks on the Jura, and from the Alps generally, having 
first attracted notice, have given rise to a great variety of 

^lypotheses, the most remarkable of which arc the follow¬ 
ing:—1. lie Luc was of opinion that those blocks had been 
projected into the air by the same force which upheaved 
the Alps, and that they had fallen at greater or lessor dis¬ 
tances, according to the strength and direction of that force. 

, 2. Von Such, Escher, &c., attribute their existence to an 
immense dfihaclo which swept down the blocks from the 
Alps to the foot of the Jura, up the sloj)c of which they 
wore forced by the impulse they had received, in the same 
way as a ball rolled along with force rises up a hillock. 3. 
Others, as Daubuisson, have thought that these blocks, 
which are almost wholly of transition rocks, were the re¬ 
mains of a mantle of these rocks, of later formation than tlio 
liniestuue of the J ura, and cousoquently much more recent 
. than is generally admitted, and which, having been de- 
StTO;^fed, left nothing but these testimonials of their former 
ejfifl^co. 4. Doiomieu supposwl that tlie summits of the 
.All )R ^erc formerly connected with those of the J ura by an 
'•’Inclined plane, which has been destroyed by the same revo- 
Ijutiou that precipitated the blocks from the summit of the 
j,/^lps io iho plateau, and into the valleys of the Jura. 5. 

■ ‘Venturi has attempted to explain the passage of the blocks 
iom the Alps into the basin of the Po, by floating them 

f ,fi)wn on rafts of ice. 6. Others have upheaved the Jura, 
vhich they suppose to have been formerly on a level with 
.J Iho base of the Alps, and with it the blocks which had rolled 
down upon this calcareous plain. 1. Finally, Von Buch, 
extending his general theory to the particiiliu' phenorouuon, 
t. thinks that the dispersion of the blocks is the result of an 
upraising of tlie Alps posterior to the formation of the ter- 
• tiary rooks. 

M. Brongniart very justly observes that these hyirotheses 
leave many difficulties unexplained: he conceives that as 
tile phenomenon of erratic blocks is a very general one, it is 
jirosumable that the cause also is general. Certain it is 
that oven if it were pssiblo satisfactorily to assign a cause 
for the erratic blocks found upon tho Jura, the same 
reasoning would hardly bo applicable to other cases; and in 
the utter impossibility of discovering any single cause oom- 
peleni to the production of such different effects, we must 
have recourse to tluy|Biore probable conjecture of M. La- 
rivicrc, that the din^sion and disposition of erratic, blocks 
liave been oUected m different ways. Tho more powerful 
cause however ho conceives to be the transporting power of 
icomcers and icebergs, in which opinion he is followed by 
Mr. I.yoll and others. 

Erratic blocks, like other phenomena, arc atlended with 
their peculiar advantages: thus on hot and dry soils, and 
when not in loo groat abundance, they keep the soil cool 
and moist, sheltering it from the direct rays of the sun in 
tho day, and thus diminishiug tho evaporation of its mois¬ 
ture, On cold soils they tend to maintain an equable 
warmth by diminishing radiation at night. In some 
countries they arc the only building-stones, as in East 
P'ricsland and the neighbourhood of Oroningen. In others 
they supply the necessary lime, as at Konigsberg, Revel, 
&e. Those of a convenient sixo are used in Russia and 
Poland for paving tho towns: when broken they are ex- 
, coedingly well admjted for the repairs of roads. 

ERRHINES (from en {Iv), and rMn {ply), ‘tho uoso’l, 
luqtoines which arc applied to the nostril^ and which 
. caiial an increased flow of the secretion of the membrane 
f which linos them, and often of the contiguous cavities and 
^sinuses; frequently also occasioning sneezing, and an un- 
P'wual secretion of tears. Snuffs of different kinds are fa- 
^:^fiifliar examples of this class of substances, and these genc- 
cause sneezing, at least when first employed; but 
^iamlmrs, such as the turpeth mineral, merely prtmuoe in- 
i^'isipiased secretion of the membrane. Where sneezing en- 
: su^igLeo^iderable shock is felt over the whole frame, and 
_ pf^pHy&ct advantage is sometimes taken to change the 
fw^^oitwlwie swtem, or to remove morbid impressions, as 
certain its are impending, or for more limited pur- 
Jo ses, such as dislodging any foreign body from the nose, 
j wThe secondary effect dr errhines is more fr^uently desired 


to give relief to the loaded vessels, by exciting them tqm 
creased secretion. Hence they are used iu various diseased 
conditions of the organ of smell, and even of the neighbour¬ 
ing organs, being supposed to influence the vessels of the 
eye, and even of the brain. Some afl'ections of the eye, and 
also of the bead, are certainly relieved by such means, and 
their ecoasienal use may be permitted; but tho habitual 
use of errhines is in most cases objectionable, and followed 
by hurtful consequences. The membrane of tho noso be¬ 
comes thickened, its sensibility impaired, and the power of 
discriminating odours greatly lessened; while, if the sub¬ 
stance be possessed at the same time of narcotic qualities, 
such as snuff procured from tobacco, the pidate, the sto¬ 
mach, and other organs concerned in digestion likewise 
sufter, and loss of appetite with other symptoms of indiges¬ 
tion result. 

ERRINA. [MiLLEPOKiDa:.] 

ERROR (in law), a feult in the pleadings or in the pro¬ 
cess, or in tho judgment, upon which a writ, called a writ 
of error (breve de errore corrigondo), is brought. It is 
the ordinary modu of appeal from a court of record, and is 
in the nature of a commission to the judges of a court 
superior to that in which the judgment was given, by which 
they are authorized to examine the record, and on such 
examination to affirm or reverse the judgment according to 
law. For the cases in which this writ is issued, and llie 
courts to which it is directed, see Bao. Air. tit. Error. 

ERSKINE, THOMAS LORD, was the tliird and 
youngest son of David earl of Buchan. Ho was born, 
according to some authorities, in January, 1748, and 
received the rudiments of his education partly in the 
high-school of Edinburgh, and partly at the Uiiiier- 
sity of St. Andrews. In 17G4 he entered tho navy us a 
midshipman, but not thinking bis prospects of promo¬ 
tion in that service sufficiently good, lie accepted a com¬ 
mission in tho first regiment of foot in 1768. In 1770 he 
married Frances, daughter of Daniel Moore, M. P. for 
Marlow, and soon after went with his regiment to Minorca. 
Upon his return to England, in 1772, ho appeiir.s to 
have became remarkable for the brilliancy of his con¬ 
versational talents. (Wraxall’s Memoirs, vul. i. p. 152, 
and Boswell’s Life qf Johnson, vol. li. p. 170, ed. 1700.) 
In 1775, at the pressing solicitation of his motlier, but 
it is said against his own judgment, he cnmiueiiced tlie 
study of the law, and entered himself a student of Lin¬ 
coln’s Ian, and also as a fellow commoner of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but only for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing a degree, and thereby saving the additiuiial term of 
two years, during which his name must otherwise h:ive re¬ 
mained on the books of Lincoln’s Inn. He became the pupil 
of Mr. Bullor, and afterwards of Mr. Wood, both of whom 
were subsequently raised to the Bench, lii Trinity term, 1778, 
Mr. Erskine was called to the bar, where his kucixsss was 
as rapid as it was brilliant. In the same term he was em¬ 
ployed as one of the counsel for Capt. Baillie, lieutenant- 
governor of Greonwicli Hospital, who was prosecuted for 
an alleged libel on the other officers of that establishment. 
Tho prosecution was in fact instituted by I^ord Sandwich, 
then at the head of the admiralty, who, it appeared, had 
abused the charity by appointing landsmen as pensioners to 
serve his own electioneering purposes. Mr. Erskine’s 
eloquent and indignant speech at once established bis re¬ 
putation; such indeed was its instantaneous effect, Hint 
thirty retainers were presented to him before ho left Ihc 
court. His practice and reputation increased .so rapidh, 
that in 1783, when he had been scarcely five ye irs ul tlio 
bar, he received a patent of precedence at the suggestion of 
Lonl Mansfield, who then presided iu the court of King’s 
Bench. In the same year Mr. Erskine was returned 
member for Portsmouth, through tho interest of Mr. Fox, 
with the immediate view of supporting that minister’s 
famous India Bill. In the House of Commons however 
his success by no means equalled the expectations which 
his friends had formed, though his parliamentary speeoiics 
would appear to have been mr above mediocrity. In tlie 
same year also he was made attorney-general to tho prince 
of Wales, an appointment which, to the disgrace of tho 
advisers of the crown, he was called upon to resign in 1792, 
in consequonoe of his refusing to abandon the defence of 
Thos. Paine when he was prosecuted for his publication 
‘ The Rights of Man.’ In 1802 he was made chancellor of 
the Duchy of Cornwall; and in 1806, on the formation of 
the Grenville ministry, ho was appointed lord chancellor, 
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aud'tiu^cil to tbe peerage by the title of Baron Erskine, of 
Reatermel Castle, in Ci)ru\van. Ilis tenure of oflicc was 
however brief, for on the dissolution of the ministry in 1807, 
he retired from public life. After this period Lord Erekine 
seldom appeared in his place in tlio House of Lords, but in 
1821) he took a pruiniuent putt ou the otxasioii of tho trial 
of Queen Caroline. 

In the later years of his life lie was Imrassod by pecu¬ 
niary enibarrassmenls, arising from the loss of his large 
jirofcssional income, and an unfortunate investment of the 
fruits of his indiisti-y in land. Ilis first wife died in 1805, 
and an ill-assorted second marriage increased his domestic 
dis<|uiotudes, injured his reputation, and gave jiain to his 
ihiends. lie died Nov. 17, 182.1. 

Lord Erskine’s taUmts were peculiarly those of an ac¬ 
complished and dexterous advocate: his eloquence formed an 
turn at the bar, and his addresses to juries captivatotl their 
understandings, their imaginations, and their passions; 
they were not marked by hoauty of dielion, richness of or¬ 
nament, or felicity of illustration, but by strength, vigour, 
and simplicity, and a perfect freedom from colloquial vul- 
garuuns. A remarkable feature in his speeches is an exact 
and sedulous lullierciicc to some one great principle which 
he laid down, and to which all his efforts were reforriblo 
and subsidiary. As the princijile thus projiosod was founded 
on trulluiiul justice, wli.iteier might be his ingenuity in 
applying it to the particular ease, it naturally gave to his 
iiddi'css an air of honesty and sincerity which had great 
inlluonco with the jury. 

His extraordinary talent was dcveloiied by the times in 
which ho lived; his indignant eloquence was oallod forth 
111 defence of those individuals in whoso persons the court 
and the government attacked the liberty of the press and 
constitutional freedom. Tho public mind was in a state of 
formuni from the recent events of tho French revolution; 
mid the government, in their hatred of the great principles 
of liberty thou being established, forgot that aclions, not 
princijiles, are the propor subjects for prosecution. As 
counsel for tho defendants in these ]iulitical prosecutions. 
Lord Erskino made his noblest and most successful efforts; 
fearless and sealous in the cause of his client, he spoke 
homo truths without using unnecessary violeuco or low in¬ 
vective. 


Lord Erskine has loft few productions in writing; the 
])riiicipal are the Preface to Fox’s Speeches, the pulilical 
romance called ‘ Armata,’ and a jianiphict entitled ‘ View 
ol the Causc.s Olid Coiiserjitoncos of the War with France,’ 
which passed through 48 editions. His spcecht s have been 
]>ublishe(l in 5 vols.^ 8vo. l.sird Erskino is not to be con¬ 
sidered as a literary man; but it is one of tho many singu- 
liu-itics in his history, that with a scanty stock of what is usu¬ 
ally called literature, he should have been one of our purest 
classical speakers and writers. His study was cuuiinei] to 
a few of the greatest models, and these ho almost knew by 
lioart. He greatly admired tlie writings of Burke, and fre¬ 
quently quoted them in his speeches. 

Scanty notices of tho life of Lon! Erskine are published 
in Lardner’s Cyclopfsdiu (‘ Lives of British Latvyers’) and 
the 3rd vol. of thiv Oallert/ of PortraiUt from which this 
account has lioeu taken. There are some remarks upon 
the stylo of his eloquence in Butler’s Bnmmisccncct, 
vol. i. p. 70. His statue is in Lincoln’s Inn Hull. 
ERuCI'VORA. (Zoology.) [Laniau,®.] 
ERUPTION. [VoLCAm] 

ERWIN. [Stbasuitro.] 

ERYCI'NA. [Vknbwd.b.] 

E'RVON, Desniarest’s name for a maorourous crusta¬ 
cean, only known in a fossil state. 

External anlmn^ short (one-eighth of the total longtli 
of the body including tho tail), setaceous, provided at their 
base with a rather largo scale, which is ovoid and strongly 
notched ou tho internal side; intarmediute sola- 

ceoits, bifid, much shortor tluui tho external ones, and 
hayilig their filaments equal. jRfc# of the first pair nearly 
as Iwtg as the body, Vendor, linear, not spinous, teminat^ 
}>y ^<^wng and narrow chela, with fingers little bent, 
but Inflected inw-ards; earjm short; feet of the 

other i^irs nlgo slander, and those of tho second end third 
P®h' leriflittatod with pincers, like the feet of &e crav^sbes 
(ctTevisscs),' CofOpacB very much depress^, wide, nearly 
square, but little adTanoad anteriorly, profoundly notch^ 
on its latero-antorior borders. Aoefomen rather short, 
formed of six ortioulatfoiUf, tthhdi the four intorme^at* 


I ones have them lateral borders prolonged in angles, well 
detached, as in the crawfishes. Caudal-fin formed of five, 
picocs, of which the two lateral are entire, rather large, a 
little rounded on the internal side, and the three middle 
ones triangular and elongated, especially the intermediate 
one. ’ 1 

Locality. —Lithographic limestone of Papponheim and 
Aichledt in tho Margraviat of Anspach. (Desiuorest.) 

M. Desraurost observes that this gonus is entirely ano¬ 
malous, and ought, in a natural classification, to form a 
section by itself. According to the method of Dr. Leach, 
it would belong, Ist, to the order Macrouru; 2nd, to the 
second section, which includes those Macroura which are 
provided with a caudal flahelliform fin; 3rd, to tho sub- 
suction B, which have the peduncles of the internal antenme 
moderately elongated; 4tli to the 5tli division, which have 
the natatory blades of the extremity of the tail formed of 
a single piece, the second articulation of the abdomen not 
dilated, and rounded anteriorly and posteriorly on each side; 
and finally, feet to the number of ton. 

M. Desmarest goes on to say that it is to the Callianasstp, 
the Thalassiiue, flie Qebice, and the Axii, that Eryon bears 
I'clation. Nevertheless it lias not, he observes, the hahitiitf 
any of them. Its short depress^ carapace, and itSjU^ 
elongated abdomen approximate it to Scyllarus, bm Its 
internal antennin with short peduncles, its external seta- 
ocous autenuoo and its great anterior didactylous foot,,, 
widely separate it from that genus. ' It cannot be cou-j 
founded with Palinurus, which has the cxlernid aiilennm', 
and tho peduncles of the internal ones so long, and whoso 
fool are all monodaclylous; and, finally, it cannot bo 
ferrod to the crawfishes or lobsters (Attacus), v\ hose slielr 
is difterently formed, and which have the external natatory 
blades of the tail composed of two pieces; but Desmarest 
thinks that it is to tho last-named genus tliat EryoH most 
approximates, taking into considoralion its general cha¬ 
racter. He regrets that he has not been able to satisfy 
himself whether tho four antenna) arc inserted.on the 
same horizontal line or not, a fact which would have as¬ 
sisted him in liis comparison with other genera. 

Example.— Eryon Ctevieri. Carapace finely granulated 
above, marked by two deep and narrow notches on tho two 
latoro-anterior borders, and finely erenilatcd ou the latcru- 
posterior borders. Length, four to five inches French. 



Eryon Cuviorl. 

The fossil was noticed by Richter, Knorr, and others, 
before M. Desmarest, as, indeed, he states. 

ERYSPPELAS Sacer, the Bose, St, Anih^s 
Fire), an inflammation of the skin, occasioning a sprefifing 
redness, which occupies a broad surface, on which are 
formed vesicles or blisters, preceded by and accom}ianied 
with fev'er. The whole of the inflamed surface b paiu^, 
but tile pain is not acute j it is rather a sensation of uurniog 
or stinging than of severe pain. The redness is not intew 
like ilmt produced by plikgmou or boil, but is rfif a 
rose colour. There is alwa^ considerable tumefaction^ tM 
tumor is not surrounded by a definite houndaiy.^WL j2 
diffuse, irr^ttlarly circumscribed, and unatteuM JHtdl 
sensation of^hrobbiog. The tumor is often soft asd b^i^ 
It is chsraoterieed by the vesications which form upon It. 

Tits proper seat of erysipelas is the skin, but the appea^ 
anoe of the disease is somewhot modified according to the 
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part of the skin which is more especially inflamed. If the 
rote niucosuin, or the part of the skin which is placed ira- 
inudiately beneath the cuticle [SkinJ bo the principal seat 
of the inllammution, the vesication is remarkable; thcru is 
commonly a considerable discliarge from tlic vesicles, ond 
a free exfoliation of the cuticle: if, on the contrary, the in¬ 
flammation be chiefly seated in the cutis vero, or the true 
skin, namely, that portion of the skin which lies immediately 
beneath the rete mucosum, the cellular tissue beneath the 
skin is always more or less involved in the inflammation, 
and tlicn the tumofhetion is considerublo on account of the 
inflltration of the cellular tissue with scrum poured out 
from the blood by tlie inflamed cuticle. 

Erysipelatous inflammation is characterized by its ten¬ 
dency to spread, and thereby to cover a considerable portion 
(if the external surface of the body. It ci-eops on in suc¬ 
cession from one part of the skin to another until it extends 
to a great .distanuo from the part originally attacked, the 
inflammation often disappearing from the former as it 
liecome.s established in the latter. Sometimes the iutlam- 
mation appears to pass from the external surface to the 
internal organs, and occasionally the disease quits the 
surface as it attacks the internal organs, although more 
commonly the external and internal intlammuliuu go on 
simultaneously, greatly increasing the severity and danger 
of the attack. 

, Erysipelas most commonly attacks the taco, but it some¬ 
times seize.s on one of the extremities: the disea.s(i is always 
more severe when it attacks the head than when it is seated 
in any other part of tlio body. 

, The iiillammation which appears on the external surface 
of Iho body in erysipelas is not the primary and c.sscntial 
Jfcmrl of the disease, but a remote event depending on a pre¬ 
ceding stale of disease affiseting the whole system. This is 
jiroved by the fact that constitiilional disturbance always 
precedes, commonly for the space of itvo or llnce days, tho 
appearance of the local allection. 

An attack of erysipela.s comes on either with chills or a 
distinct cold sliivoring, alt.oiidod with a sense of lassitude, 
ludiiiig in tile limbs, rostlossness, and that disordered stale 
Ilf the skin whicli has boon o.xprossivoly termed febrile 
uneasiness. There is from the beginning uneasiness or 
cimfusien in the head, which soon amounts to decided 
liain. ■ This is accompanied with such a degree of drowsi- 
iie-ss, that the attack may sometimes be predicted long 
before there is any appearance of redness or swelling in the 
face, from tho inability of tho patient to keep liimself 
awake. Tho chilliue.-s is soon sucoeedod by heat of skin; 
the appetite fails, the bowels are constipated, the tongue is 
dry and parched, there is sometimes nausea and vomiting; 
the jiulse is always frequent, somotimes full, soft, and com¬ 
pressible, but occasionally hard and tense. 

After these symptoms have continued some time, always 
one, generally two, and soinoliiues three days, there appears 
on some part of tho face a redness, attendetl with burning 
beat and tingling. Ckiminonly a red spot appears on one 
cheek ; after a short time a similar spot appears on the 
oilier check; often the redness spreads successively from 
Olio cheek to the other across the nose, which is completely 
involved in the afluction: from the nose it extends to flic 
forehead, and thence over the whole scalp. Soon after (lie 
redness appears tho face begins to swell; and by the second 
night, or the morning of tho third day from the commonco- 
ineiit of tlio fever, the eyes are completely closed, the eye¬ 
lids exceedingly prominent, the noso distended, and the 
cars tumid, red, shining, and burning. On the fourth or 
fifth day the vesicatfons appedr on the inflamed surface, 
which break on the fifth or sixth, when the redness changes 
to a^ellowish hue. The whole face is now so turgid that 
the form and expression of the features are completely lost, 

■ and the patient could not possibly bo recognized by his 
;• moat intimate friend. 

The surface of the skin in the blistered places becomes 
covered with a brownisli or dark coloured scab, which often 
a livid or blabkish appearance to the part; but this 
livid colour seldom goes deeper than the surface, and docs 
not mocecd from any degree of gangrene affecting the skin. 
On ^ parts of tho fece not affectedwitb blisters tho cuticle 
f is destroyed and desquamates, a new cuticio being formed 
beneath^ it. Though the face, in general, however in¬ 
tensely inflamed, seldom goes into Buppiiration, yet it is 
by no means tmoentinon tot matter to fom in the tuoud 
eyelids. > < 


Occasionally, though not often, when erysipelas attacks 
the face, it extends to tho mouth and fauces, and eveh to 
the pharynx and larynx, at tho same time that it covers tho 
nock and chest externally. I>r. Copland inentioiis a coso 
in which the enormous tumefaction of the nock and throat 
with the affection of the larynx and trachea, incrcasod by 
the constriction produced by the integuments surruuuding 
the nock and throat, caused suffocation in a few hours. 
When the inflammation extends to tho fauces, throat, and 
larynx, it sometiiuos produces a species of croup. 

On whatever part of the body the inliammatioii appears 
in orysipelas, even when it is strictly confined to the skin, 
its appearance is not attended with any remission of the 
fever which preceded it: on the contrary, the fever gene¬ 
rally increases with the augmentation and extension of tho 
inflammation. 

Tho progress of tho disease is more or less rapid, and its 
duration longer or shorter, according to tho age, the tem¬ 
perament, and tlio vigour of the individual. In the young, 
tho sanguine, and tho robust, tho tumefaction is sometimes 
fully formed on the second day, and the whole terminates 
on the sixth or sevculb, while in the aged and the less 
vigorous it may he protracted to the tenth or twelfth, and 
tho discjuamatian may not be completed before the four¬ 
teenth (lay. Tlie average duration of the disease may bo 
stated to bo from eight to ton days. 

When the fever and inflammation are intense, doliriiim 
comes on, which sometimes rapidly passes into coma. Tlieso 
are most alarming symptoms, indicating a severe and too 
often a mortal inflammation of the brain. In such cases 
death frequently takes place, with many of the symptoms of 
apoplexy on tho seventh, ninth, or oleveiith day of tho dis¬ 
ease. ‘ In such cases,’ says Dr. Cullen, ‘ it has been coui- 
miiiily supposed that tho disease is translated from the 
external to the internal parts. But I have not seen any 
instance in which it did not appear to nio that tho alfection 
of the brain was merely a commuiiicalioii of’the external 
affection, as this continued increasing at the same time with 
the internal. 

i i‘ When tho fatal event does not take place, the inflamma¬ 
tion, after having affected a part, commonly the whole of 
the face, and perhaps the other external parts of the head, 
ceases. With the inflammation the fever also ceases; and, 
without any evident crisis, the patient returns to his ordi¬ 
nary state of health.’ 

In the cases which prove fatal, on the examination of tho 
body after death, the inflamed skin is found infillratcd with 
serum, which is somotimes mixed with pus, and occasionally 
portions of the skin arc found disorgatiized, and in a st.ato 
of gangrene. It is remarkable that the blood in the largo 
vessels and in the cavities of tho heart is semifluid, and that 
the veins which proceed from the iiiflanied parts arc in a 
state of inflammation, and contain pus, more especially 
when the inflammation has extended from thij skin to the 
cellular tissue and has passed into suppuration. In the 
cases attended with delirium and coma the membranes of 
the braui, and especially the arachnoid, are lliiokcned and 
opaque with the effusion of serum between tlie nicmbraiies 
and into the ventricles. If the disease has been compli¬ 
cated with inflamniutiun of the fauces, jiharynx, tusophugus, 
Iraclioa, and bronchi, those organs present the ordinary 
signs of inflammation; and tho same is true with regard to 
tlio mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines; but 
in all these cases the signs of inflammation are much more 
closely allied to those which occur iu fever tlian to those 
which are proper to pure inflammation. 

There is a peculiar condition of the skin which seems to 
predispose to erysipelas connected with the irritable or 
bilious temperament, and a plethoric habit of the body. 
Tho occurrence of tho disease once renders tho skin pecu¬ 
liarly susceptible to its reeurrenco. Unwholesome and 
indigestible food, tho excessive use of spirituous liquors, 
the suppression of tho excretions, and more e.specially tho 
suppression of the perspiration, of the bile, and of tho cata¬ 
menial ducharge, predispose to erysipelas. 

The exciting causes are exposure to cold and moist air 
after the body has been previously heated; expo.suro to 
sudden and great alternations of toraporature; exposure to 
great heat however produced, whether by the direct rays of 
the sun or by a fire; iutomperance; unwholesome mticles 
of diet, as shell-fish, or stale ond rancid fish; rich, oily, fat, 
or smoked meats; impure states of tho atmosphere; an 
impure state of the body, arising from a morbid condition of 
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tbe blood, in consequence of the suppression of its depurating 
processes, whence the frequent occurrence of the disease in 
the advanced stages of fever, greatly complicaling the state 
of fever end exhausting the little remaining strength of the 
patient Violent emotion of mind has also been observed 
to be an exciting cause of erysipelas in those powerfully 
predisposed to the disease; in whom also local irritants often 
induce it as wounds or punctures in the shin, the bites of 
leeches, the stings of insects, inoculation with variolous or 
vaccine matter. Instances are on record in which both 
variolous and vaccine matter have produced in children of 
irritable habits, two or throe days after inoculation, an 
erysipelatous inllaiAmation which has proved fatal. 

It is a point much disputed whether crysipelhs bo capable 
of lieing propagated by contagion. ‘ Tlio disease,’ says Dr. 
Bateman, * has been noticed in several hospitals to prevail 
in certain wards, among patients admitted with different 
complaiuts; but has seldom been known to spread in pri¬ 
vate houses. Dr. Wells, indeed, lias colleclea several ex¬ 
amples of the apparent communication of erysipela-s by 
conliu'ion, which occurred in private families. But such 
are at all events extremely taro, and perhaps never hap- 

K med in well ventilated and cleanly houses. From the 
oyiil Infinnary, at Edinburgh, this disease, like the puer¬ 
peral fever, was banished by vonlilalion, white-washing, 
and other means of purificotioii; and it has not occurred 
ill any hospital of late years, since a better system has been 
adopted in those resi>ects. Other diseases, nut infectious in 
themselves, appear to become united with typhus, or con¬ 
tagious fever, under similar circumstances, and thus to he 
propagated in their double form; the dysentery, for ex¬ 
ample, the peritonitis of women in child-bed, ulcerated 
■sore throat, &c. The simple phlegmonous erysipelas, at 
all cveuts, was never seen to spread like an infectious 
disoase.’ 

The danger of erysipelas is in proportion to the intensity 
of the inflammation, and the severity of the affection of the 
brain. The danger is also imminent when there is great 
tiiinefaction of the throat, orwheu the inflammation spreads 
to tlio respiratory passages and the respiratory organs. As 
long as the inflammation is ooiiBneil to the external sur¬ 
face, and the fever remains moderate, the brain not much 
affected, and the heart's action not inordinate, a favourable 
termination of the malady may bo expected. The different 
varieties or species of the disease are also attended with 
very different degrees of danger. Authors usually describe 
four species, namely, the phlegmonous, the uidomalous, the 
gangrenous, and the erratic. The phlegmonous is that form 
of the disease in which the inflammatory slate of the sys¬ 
tem is tbe most distinctly marked. In the cedematuus the 
fever and inflammation are less intense; but tho tumefac¬ 
tion is so groat that tho appearance of the face resembles 
that of a bladder distendea with water. This form of the 
malady most commonly affects persons of debilitated consti¬ 
tutions, who have been previously attacked or are simulta¬ 
neously affected with dropsy, or some other chronic disease, 
iucidunt to a cachectic state of the system, and induced 
commonly by habilugl interaperanee. It is always attended 
with considerable dtiiigcr, for the disorder of some inlenial 
function increases wifli tho advancement of the external 
disease. Very frequently delirium and coma come on at 
the height of the disease, and terminate fatally on tho 
seventh or eighth day; or, in other cases, tbe symptoms 
continue undiminished, and death occurs at a later (lenod. 
When this foriji of the disease attacks one of the extremi¬ 
ties, it is attonded with but little danger. 

In the gangrenous form of the disease the colour of the 
affected part is of a dark red, and scattered vesicles with a 
livid base appear upon the surfkce, which frequently termi¬ 
nate in gangrenous ulcerations. Suppuration and gtmgrene 
of the muscles, tendons, and cellular tWue often take place, 
producing little caverns and sinuses, which contain an ill- 
conditioned pus, togedver with sloughs of the morliflod parts, 
which are ultimately evacuated from the ulcers. It w ac¬ 
companied with symptoms of low fever, in the progress of 
which delirium comes on. soon ftillowod by coma. It is 
always a tedious and precarious and often a ftital form of 
the disoase. 

In the emdic species the inflamed patches appear one 
after another in different ports of the body, ftms travelling 
in succession from the fece to the neck and trunk, and from 
tho trank to the extremities. It often happens that each 
accession of the complaint is less and less severe as it re¬ 


cedes to a greater distance from the part first affected, and 
this form of the disease commonly terminates favourably in 
a week or ten days. 

In the phlegmonous species, characterised by the pre¬ 
sence of inflammatory fever, the method of treatment must 
be widely different from that proper to tho endomatous and 
gangrenous, in which there is the very opposite state of the 
system. In tho young, the plethoric, the sanguine, and the 
robust, at the commencement of the attack, when there is 
mucli pain in the head, when the heat of the skin is in¬ 
tense, and the pulse is full and strong, the remedies jiroper 
in any other ease of inflammatory fever are required; 
namely, bleeding to the extent of tho subdual of the inflam¬ 
matory condition of the system. In such a ease there is 
danger that the disease will terminate in fatal inflammation 
of tho brain, unless there he a free abstraction of blood. 
But it must he borne in mind that erysipelas does not ordi¬ 
narily occur in the youthful and vigorous oonstitution; that 
it is not often aocompnniod with the signs of acute inflam¬ 
mation ; that blood-letting is required only when acute in¬ 
flammation is present, anil that the extent of the bleeding 
must 1)0 strictly regulated by the degree of llie inflamma¬ 
tory action. In an ordinary attack of phlegmonoid erysipe¬ 
las, general bleeding is not necessary, at least in the consti¬ 
tutions commonly found in a crowded city. Moderate 
purging, diaplioretic and saline medicines, strict confine¬ 
ment to bod in a cool apartment, with the diet appropriate 
to febrile diseases, ore all tho remedies required. If local 
bleeding and blistering appear to be indicated, care must 
be taken not to apply tlie leeches or tlie blister near tho in¬ 
flamed surface. Various applioations to the inflamed sur¬ 
face have been recommended, the most common of which is 
flour, or some other absorbent powder, to imbibe tho fluid 
which oozes from the vesications. The utility of such ap¬ 
plications is doubtful. ‘ The application of powdery sub¬ 
stances,’ says Dr. Bateman, ‘ has commonly, according to 
my*own observation, augmented the heat and irritation in 
tho commencement; and afterwards, when the fluid of tho 
vesioations oozes out, such substances produce additional 
irritation,by forming, with the concreting fluid, hard crusts 
upon tlie lender surface. In order to allay the irritation 
produced by tho acrid discharge from the broken vesica- 
tions. Dr. Willan recommends us to foment or wash the 
parts affected, from time to time, with milk, bran, and 
water, thin gruel, or a decoction of elder-flowers and pop])y- 
heads. In the early state of the inflam mat ion, when tfie 
locol heat and redness are meat, moderate tepid washing, 
or the application of a cool but slightly stimulant lotion, 
such as the diluted liquor ammoniue ucotatis, has appeared 
to me to afford considerable relief.’ 

In the mdomatous species, when it occurs in broken-down 
constitutions, the result of habitual intemperane.u, even pur¬ 
gatives must be very cautiously administered; the strength 
must bo sustained by mild nutritive diel, and tonics, as 
cinchona or quinine, and even stimulants, as camphor, wine, 
or the beverage to which the patient has been habituated, 
are required. Tho aperients employed should be mild al¬ 
terative mercurials, with equal parts of castor-oil and the 
spirit of turpentine administered perliaps every alternate 
morning. 

In the gangrenous species, quinine in considerable doses 
through the whole course of the disease, opium, camphor, 
the mineral acids, wine, brandy, and the general regimen 
adapted to gangrenous affections occurring under other cir¬ 
cumstances, must be freely employed. Tlio remedies indis¬ 
pensable in the phlegmonoid species would bo fatal in this 
form of the disoase, while the remedies which afford the 
un^ chance of saving life in the latter would produce fatal 
inflammation of the brain if administered in the former. 

ERYTHACA (Zoology). [Blue Bird, vol. v. p. 17; 
SytviAD*.] 

ERYTHB'MA, a superficial redness of some portion of 
the skin, varying in extent and form, attended with disor¬ 
der of the constitution, without vesications, and uninfectious. 
It is distinguished flrom erysipelas by the rtight degree of 
constitutional disorder, by the slight degree of local pain, 
by the more uniformly fevourable tertnination of the dis¬ 
ease, and by the absence of tumefeetion and Vesication. 

Authors describe several species of fbis affection, namely, 

1. The ftigMious (Eryiftma fttgax), consisting of red 
patches of an irr^iai ferm, resembling the redness |iro- 
duood by pressure, These patches s^pear successively' on 
the afms, neck, breast, aqp fece. affechoti is gtoe- 
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rally indicative of, and produced by, come disorder of the 
digestive organs. 

2. Tho shining (Erythema lee^e), exhibits a uniformly 
smooth shining surface, and chiefly appears on the lower 
extremities in confluent patches. It is sometimes sympto¬ 
matic of disorder of tho digestive organs; occasionally 
attends the catamenia in delicate and irritable females, 
but most commonly accompanies anasarca or oedematous 
swellings. TJnder whatever circumstances anasarca occurs, 
so as greatly to stretch the skin, this Erythema is liable to 
bo produced, and is often checkered with patches and 
streaks-of a dark red and purple hue. It commonly termi¬ 
nates in extensive disquamation of the skin, and may bo 
considered as merely a modification of oedomatous erysi¬ 
pelas. 

3. Marginated (Erythema marginatum) occurs in patches 
which are bounded on one side by a hard elevated tortu¬ 
ous rod border, in some places obscurely populated; but tho 
redness has no regular boundary on the open side. The 
\>atchcs appear on tho extremities and loins in old people, 
and remain for an uncertain time, without producing any 
irritation in the skin. They are connected with some in¬ 
ternal disorder, and may Im considered as indicative of 
serious and dangerous diseases. 

'I. Papulated (Erythema fiapulatum) appears chiefly on 
the arms, neck, and breast, in irregular extensive patches, 
and most frequently in females and young persons. The 
patches are of a bright red hue, often slightly elevated; and 
f.)r a day or two before tho colour becomes vivid they ore 
rough or imperfectly pa]mlated. The redness afterwards 
continues for several days; and, as it declines, assumes, in 
(be central parts, a bluish or pale purple tinge. This variety 
is generally attended by a tingling sensation, passing to 
soreness as the colour changes; and somotimos with much 
constitutional disturbance,— with a frequent small pulse, 
loss of appetite, depression of strength and spirits, watch¬ 
fulness, and pains or tenderness of the limbs, but the gene¬ 
ral disorder is trifling. 

5. Tuberculaled (Erythema tuberculatum) is merely a 
slight modification of the advanced stage of the papulated. 

0. Nodose (Erythema nodosum) consists of large oval 
patches on the fore part of tho logs ; the long diameter of 
the patch is parallel with the tibia; these patches slowly 
rise into hard and painful protuberances, and as regularly 
soften and subside in the course of nine or ten days. The 
red colour turns bluish on the eighth or ninth day, as if 
the leg had liecn bruised. It chiotly affects children, 
!iik 1 particularly females, ami is very seldom observed in 
boys. It is precsided by slight febrile symptoms for a week 
or more, which generally abate when tho erythema appears. 
11 IS someliraes connected with the approach of tho cata¬ 
menia, and its premature disappearance is not unfrequently 
succeeded by dangerous internal disease, a.s inflammation of 
the lungs. 

The primary causes of erythema are the friction of con- 
tiguons parts, especially in fal persons; the accumulation 
('f morbid secretions and excretions on the skin, as the 
matter of the perspiration, of the leucorrhmal discharge, of 
iho catamenia, and of tho alvino and urinary evacuations, 
in tho adult in tho course of other diseases, and in the 
infant in oonsequcnce of a want of proper ablution. It is 
also constantly produc.ed by irritating articles of food and 
I'rink, and is the sign and the result of a disordered state of 
I he digestive organs. 

In most cases the affection disappears soon after the re¬ 
moval of the cause which produces it—-by free ablution 
where it is the result ef irritating matters on the skin, and 
its disappearance is assisted sometimes by the application 
of an absorbent powder to the inflamed surfece, and at other 
times by tho use of a gently stimulating lotion, as the spirit 
wash. When the disease is dependent on a disorder of tlie 
digestive organs, it can be removed only bv the remedies 
proper for the removal of the stomachic, the hepatic, or the 
intestinal derangement. For the restoration of these 
organs to their sound conation, the most appropriate re¬ 
medies are light diet, diaphoretics, the mercurial alteratives 
in combination with genfle aperients, and the mineral acids 
as tonios. (Bateman’s Practical Smopsis of Cutaneous 
Diseases; (Jopland’s Dictionary of iracUeal Medicine.) 

ERYTHRiEA, a pretty genus of annual plants, belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Gentianacesa, and inhabiting dry 
sandy places in Great Britain and other parts of Europe, 
espeonlly near the sea. The species have small oval sessile 


ribbed radical leaves, diminishing in breadth as they ascend 
the stem; a corymbose stem, a five-cleft calyx, pink ftinnd- 
shaped flowers, with a short five-lohcd limb, five stamens, 
spiral anthers, two roundish stigmas, and a linear capsule. 
They are all exteemcly hitter, and are collected by country 
people, under the name of centauiy, as a substitute for gen¬ 
tian, in domestic medicine. English botanists reckon four 
supposed species. 

BRYTHRiEA CENTAURIUM, Lesser Centaury, on 
indigenous plant, common by way-sides and edges of fields, 
flowering in August, at which time it is to be collected. 
The whole plant is taken up; it has a square stem, with 
opjiositc entne three-nerved leaves. It is devoid of odour; 
the teste is strongly hitter, but not unpleasant: 100 parts 
of (he fresh herb dry' into 47; 10 pounds of the dry herb 
yield by a single coction 3 pounds of extract. 

It contains a principle called Centaurin, which at present 
is known only as a dark brown extract-like mass; but 
which, united with hydrochloric acid, furnishes an excellent 
febrifuge medicine. As a hitter, it suits irritable systems 
better than any article of that class of medicines, and is 
therefore to bo preferred. In other respects it has the ge¬ 
neral properties of bitter tonics. 

ERYTHRIC ACID, a substance obtained by Bragnatelli 
from the mutual action of nitric and uric acids; by sponta¬ 
neous evaporation rhombic crystals are obtained, which have 
first a shai-p and afterwards a sweetish taste, redden litmus, 
become of a rose colour, and elttoresceinthe air. Instead of 
being a peculiar acid. Eh. Prout regards it os a compound of 
nitric and purouric acid and ammonia. 

ERYIHRI'NA, a leguminous genus of tropioid trees 
and lulicrous herbs, with temato leaves, and clusters of 
very large long flowers, which are usually of the brightest 
red; whence the species have gained tho name of coral- 
trees. Frequently their stem is dofdndod by stiff prickles. 
They occur in the warmer parts of the Old and Now World. 
An Indian species, E. monosperma, is said to yield gum-l.ac. 
De Candolle mentions thirty-two species; of which E. cris¬ 
ta galli is commonly cultivated in greenhouses for tho sake 
of its splendid blossoms. 

ERYTH ROGEN, a neutral crystalline fatty matter found 
by M. Bizio in bile altered by disease. 

KRYTHRO'NIUM (Dens Canis), a pretty Uttlo bulbou.s 
plant, whose name, Englished dog’s-tooth violet, is derived 
from the form of its long slender white bulbs, is a native of 
woody subaljiilie places among bushes and stones, in Croalia, 
Idria, and aliout Laybach; it also occurs in Switzerland, 
but more seldom, and is also mot with in the novUi of Italy. 
It is not mentioned in the Floras of the south of Europe. 
Two or three varieties mo known in gardens as gay hardy 
flowers appearing early in the spring ; one with purple, a 
second w'ith white flowers, and a third, elevated by some 
into n species, with a somewhat stronger habit of growth. 

ERYTHROXY'LEAJ, a group of exogenous plants, eon- 



ErjthroxyloD lanrifiilium* 

1. A iHth tlie woimdelphons sUm»in<» S. a appPDdaw; 

& lii« with the thrtiettyiefl; 4 ,« Imlf-ripfl 6 , RtrwfWKefeotion 
of tho sRiuo, •iiowinff that oo» paly of iho ieedfl comm to parfection, tho two 
others being abortive. 
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aiderod by Bomo as a distinct natural order; by others as a 
subordinate division of Malpighiaecii'. They have alternate 
stipulate leaves, and small pallid flowers. The calyx is flvo- 
lubod; the petals are live, with a remarkable appeiidat'O at 
their base, which afford ono of the marks of distinction 
belwoen ErythroxylctnandMaluighiaceie ; the stamens arc 
ten, slightly mouadelphous. The ovary is superior, three- 
celled, with three styles, and solitary pendulous ovules. 
The fruit is druparc6us. Some of the species of Erythroxy- 
lon, the only genus, have a bright red wood, occasionally 
used for dyeing; but the most extraordinary species is the 
Krythroxylon coca, of whose inehriating elVcels a full ac¬ 
count has already been given. [Coca.] 

ERYX or ERIX, a genus of seri'.cnts separated by 
Daudm from Hna, and diiforing from it in having a very 
short (ihlu.se tail, and the ventral plates norrower. The 
head of Jiryx is short, and the characters generally would 
approximate the form to TorU-ir, did not flu- conformation 
of the jaws place it at a dislaiicn fi'om the iast-nainod genus. 
The head, liesidc's, is covered with small scales only. Kryx 
has no hooks at the vent. 



Kryx Ilcasnlciiiiix. 


ERZERU'M, ERZ-RU'M, or ARZIlUTVl, a town in 
Turkish Armenia, in .Ilf' 57' N. lat., and about 41“ I.''' E. 
long., townnls the easlern extremity of an extensive and 
ferule plain between 30 and 40 mdes in length and fnim 
15 to 20 miles in its greatest breadth. This plain is watered 
liy the Karil Sii, w western branch of the Euphrates, 
which rises al its eastern cxtivmity, and from whose 
banks tho town i" fliree or four miles distant. Tho town 
is very largo, and is partly surrounded by an old castellated 
wall, with a ditch, and on its southern skirts stands a citadel 
encircled by a double wall flanked with towers very close 
to each other, and with a ditch: it has four gates, and in¬ 
closes tho palace of the pacha and nearly the whole, of tho 
Turkish population. But a large portion of Eraerum is 
(uiwnllcd, and contniiis the principal hnxaars and khans. 
The houses for the most part are low, and built of wood, 
hut iho basaars are extensive, and well supplied with 
provisions. Erzurum has nearly Ibrty mosques, a Creek 
church, and a largo Arniciiian chapel. Ill the hugiiining 
of this century the population was estimated at 100,000 
individuals; and in 1827 at 130,000. But btdng soon, after¬ 
wards occupied by the Russians, the greatest }>art of tho 
inlmhiiants abatuloiiod the town, the Armenians eiqigrnling 
to Russia, and the Turks retiring to tho adjacent parts of 
Asia Minor. Since its restoration to tho Turks by the peace 
of Adrianople the place is slowly rising from its state of 
decay, but in 1835 its fiopulalion did not exceed 15,000. 
Wo do not know if any of its numerous mapuftictures have 
been revived, Before tbo Russian invasion considerable 
quantities of silk and cotton cloth wore made here, and 
much leather tanned j there were also some manutucturcs of 
copjMjr ycssels. 


Ei'zornm is important as a commercial town. Besides 
tho produeu of its manufiicturos it exports t.1io e\ei41('iii 
grain which is grown in tho plain. But it derives other 
eominereial iidvantagos from its being situated on one of 
the most frequented caravan roads of Western Asia, winch 
leads from Persia and Georgia to tho groat emnnieieial 
towns of Asia Minor. This renders Erzerum an iuii«.rt!in1 
place also in a political and iiiilitary point of view, ll ei 
the seat of a pasha, and the pashnlik yields only in rank 
and extout to that of Bagdad. (Kiiineir; Brant, in JmiiiUhi 
G co^r. Journal, vi.) 

ERZGEBIRGISCIIE-KRETS (circle of the Ore Momi- 
tains), a large province of the kingdom of Saxony, vvlncli 
takes its iiaiiio from the mountains which bound it on ilie 
south and separnlo it from tho kingdom of Bohemia. On 
the north it is bounded by the circle of Ijcipzig and by the 
ducliy of Saxe-Alloiiburg; on the west by the grand diiehv 
of Saxe-Weimar, the principality of Ueuss, and the circle 
of Vnigtlaiid; and on tho oast by the eirele of Mun¬ 
son. It is tlie largest and most populous province in 
Uic kingdom, and contains ail area of about 1747 aiuare 
miles, on which there arc 58 towns, 13 inurkol vilhiges, iiml 
above 700 villages and hamlets. In 1829 the popiikition 
was 488,80.3, and it is at present estimnli'd at about 
50C,tl00. The surface rises gradually from tho border,-, 
of the Leipzig and Meissen eirc.los, until it reaclies Iho 
southern frontier and the lolly summits of ilie (lie 
Mountains. The province is iiiter.seclod in all dircctioici 
by offsets from those mountains, and prosenls ii eoiislaol 
Succossiou of hills and valleys. The loftiest lieiirlils in 
it are the Pichtelherg, at llm southeniinosl, extrumlv 
of the province, vvliieli is 3068 feet, and tho Anerslieri;, 
about eleven miles ilorth-wosl of the Fiehtelherg, \iin( !i 
is 3132 feet above the level of tho sea. Tlie J'leiheig 
or Enstoni Miilde, the largest river m the province, 
flows through its eastern districts, and the Seliiieolurg 
or Western Midde through tlie western districts; the 
centre is irrigaied by the Zsehoppau, Kliihe, Piihl, Seliiii, 
Bockau, Chemnitz, and other streams; the Weiserilz or 
Westritz partially travcivses the most easterly part, and the 
Plei.5se the must westerly. There are no iiihmd waters de¬ 
serving the name of lakes, hut there arc a number of niiue- 
ral springs, chiefly used for bathing, at Widkenstein, Wiesa, 
near Annaberg, &c. Tho province is full of woods and 
forests, particularly its most elevated parts, such us Ihe 
vicinity of Seliwarzonherg. Tho average height (jf the 
Krzgebirgisehc Kreis above the level of the sea is ostiiiiutt d 
at 1200 feel. 

In eonsciiuonee of the rugged charncter of the surface, the 
hard, stony sod, and tho rawness of tho climate, neilhei 
agrieulture nor liorlieulture are pursued on a scale of .sulll- 
ciuiit extent to supply the wants of the iirovinee. Oats, rye, 
linseed, potatoes, and a small quantity of wheat, are eiiili- 
vuted ; these arlielts are also imported I'roiii Bohemia oiol 
this adjoining circle of Leipzig. There are linq and exten¬ 
sive pastures, particularly m the vicinity of Zwickau, Chem • 
nitz, Augustusherg, ]''reihcrg, and Nosseii, where large 
flocks of sheep are kejit; hut rattle-brooding, on the w hole, 
is not so actively earned on ns it might he. The iirovincc 
is vvcll known for its large trout, its salmon, carj), and oilier 
fresh water flsh. 

The very name of this part of .Saxony, ‘ the cirelo of Ihe 
Ore Mountains,’ indicates the peculiar character of iis na¬ 
tural riches. It abomuL in mines of silver, tin, leiul, iron, 
cobalt, &c., the first .warking of which is said to have taken 
place in Ihe middle of the twellXh century. Their most 
flourishing stale was in the fifteenth, when the silver mines 
of Schneulierg' and Annaberg and tlie tin mines of Alleii- 
Imrg wore disotivered and opened. At tlic present day they 
afford employment, either directly or indirectly, to upwards 
of 200,000 persons. Tito largest silver mines are in the 
neighbourbood of Freiberg, of which the Erbisdorf alone 
produced 3,048,500 ounces of silver between 1709 and 1818: 
tboir number is about 200, with 640 pits (zcclion); lliey 
occupy 4800 hands, and their present produce is from 
375,000 to 450,000 ounces annually. The other silver 
mines aro at Schnecherg, Schwarzonlierg, Annaberg, Ma- 
rienberg, &o. The most considerable tin mines aro at Al- 
tonberg and Geior; others at Schnoeborg, &c. No mines 
in Saxony protlucc so much iron as those of Johann-Goor- 
gonstodt: this metal is also obtained at Schneeberg, Alien- 
berg, &c. Near Aue and Bookuu, to the south of Schnee¬ 
berg, in what is called tho ‘ Saxon Siberia,’ lie the largest 
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cobalt mines,andamalts, orbhio-colour works in Germany; 
of these smalts tlio yearly produce is between 9000 apd 
10,000 cwts., besides large quantities of arsenic, Sto. 
white norcolaiinearth used in the royal china manuAtc- 
tory at Meissen is procured and prepared in this district. 
Much sulphur and vitidol are made at and near Beierlbld 
and Gcier: magnesia «did porcelain earth are obtained at 
• Eltorlein; and t^ere ere coal mines of importance at Pla- 
nitz, and other s^ts near Zwickau. Thevtdueof all the 
silver sold indsas was 862,704,dollars tl2$;200f.)t.and in 
1U.34 about 1,000,000 dollars (141,600A).v.. The cobalt and 
blue colour (smalts) produced 321,724 “doHurs, or about 
4 j,S 00 f.■ The lead mines yield annually about 500 tons; 
tho tin about 3000 cwt; the appjHir about 1 batons; and the 
iron between 4000 and 4500 ' • 

Besides considerable mannfacturea-bf iron, (in, aird cop¬ 
per waro, the largest of which arc nt Freiberg, Sclnvar/.cn- 
berg, Wiesenllial, and Eltierlein, there are cxtoiisivc niami- 
fiicl ures of thread, t^st, limms, cotton goods, woollen clot hs, 
llanuul, woollen stockings, &c., at Cbcmuitz, Zwickau,' 
Zsclioppau, Oederan, &c. haecs ami bobbiiict uic mado 
at Alluiibcrg, as well as Annaborg, wburo nearly a thou- 
saml hands aro engaged in making tapes and ribands. 
Much serpentine stone is wiu'ked from the quarries of Ziib- 
lilz, iiiid sleui is made at Sehodcwitz near Zwickau, lii the 
\ildaiul dislricls \arious urlicle.s in wood are manufac¬ 
tured. 

'I'lils proviiu'o akso includes the independent earldom of 
iSidin-WildeiiCels, with au area of;)) square miles, the 6200 
iiilialiilaiits of which arc principally employed in making 
liiieii, eoiirsc cottons, and stockings ; and the possessions of 
the princes and counts of Schi'mbnrg, in the iiorlh-wostorn 
part of tho province, comprising an area of 25'i square miles 
and a ]>n|mltttioii of ahoiit H l.OOli, who are engaged in agri¬ 
culture as well as maiiitfiictures. The chief town is Glau- 
eliau, on the Weslcni Muldc, with 5000 inliabitanis, and 
inanufactures of woollens. 

Tlie province is divided into llie ‘ Anitsliauptniann- 
scluiftliciio Bezirkc’ or biuliwies id' ChiMuiulz, Zwickau, 
Walkensloiii, and Freiberg, .(.'liemiiilz, in tlic norlh- 
west, coiUahis th^ towns of Cukmnuz (sec \ol. vii. 

)). I'raukcidicrg on the Zsclioppau, 5200 iiiluibiluiils ; 
Oederan, 3800 ; Zschoiipnu, on lliu river of that name, 
.'(300; ami in llio iScbiinburg possessions, Lassnitz, 3150 ; 
Glauchau ; .HoUnstciii, 31(00; Waldenbiirg, on the wes¬ 
tern Mulde, 3000 ; Peiiig, on the sauio rivor. 3100 ; and St. 
Mcrane, 2 ’00. Tho Imiliwic of Zwickau, in the west and 
soiilli-ecsl, contains Zwickau, on tho western Muldc, wilh 
5 too inhabitants and large woollen manuliietories ; Wov- 
dim, oil the Plcisso, 3000 ; Wildeiifels; Scliwarzenberg, on 
the iSchwarzwasser, 1400 ; Wiesenthal, 1600 ; Juhann- 
(ieorgenstadt, on tho Schwarzwasser, 2700 ; and Schnee- 
berq on the Schleonerbach, 5800. Thehailiwic of Wqlken- 
steiii, in tho south, contains the towns of Annamerg (vol. ii. 
)>. 40); Wolkcustein on the Zschoppau, 1600 inhabitants; 
Oeyer on tho Pleisse, 1800 ; Ziiblitz, 1100; Klteriein, 1200 ; 
ami iStollberg, 3050; and the bailiwie of Freiberg, in the 
cast, contains Freiberg, on tho eastern Mulde, Ihe chief 
town of the Erzgebirge cii-cle, 11500 [Fukibbro] ; Hayni- 
chen, on the Striegis, 3000 ; Nosson, on the eastern 
Miilde, 1200; Rosswein, on tho same river, .3500, with 
woollen manufactures; Fraunstein, 800; and Alteiiberg, 
lomi. ■ , 

ERZGEBIRGE (tlio Ore Mountain*) is a mountain- 
range ill Germany, extending along the bounding line of the 
kingdoms of Bohemia and So-xony., ,«It begins about 25 
miles south-east of Dfesden, *on VhtJrWiiy bunks of the rivor 
Elbe, and extends in a weKfc-soutbeWtcst direction to the 
souKies of tho.rivor called tho Whiit^lster (Weisse Ulster), 
about 12° 30' E. long., where it,;is couueotod wilh tho 
Fiehtel Geliirge. The river Elbe divides its eastern ..gx- 
liemity from the Winlerbei’g, the most western of the 
mountain^ of Lausitz, or Eusaiia. Tim Ore Mouiiiains ex-, 
lend in lei^h aboutu hundred miteis and their mean width 
IS Bstim4l^;|ii^'*»We than thirty miles. 

Tho ,lii||iiiii>jp»rt/of tlie range, which is towards its 
southern foroiu partly the bouiidary-liiio between 

Bohemia an^ Saxony, bpt is mostly within the former 
kingdom. Its southern doclivtty, which k steep and inter¬ 
sected with narrow valleys, terminates, in tho valley of the 
river Eger, about 10 or 16 ynilos from the upper ranger 
The valley of the Eger lowens gradual^ from west tussaSt,* 
from 1100 feet to 400 feet above ih«,*emv;.3Pb» porthern de- l 
P. C., No. 596.' ■ ' 


clivity of the ranM descends in more gentle slopes totvards 
the great plain of Northern Germany; and tlicbo sitqjes ate 
divided from one another by wido and open valleys. A 
line dravyn from Pirna on the Elbe to Tharand, Freiberg, 
Chemnitz, ZwiOkau, and Reichcnbach, indicates with tole¬ 
rable correctness where the range on this side ceases. Tho 
undulating plain which lies contiguous to it may be from 
500 to 600 feet above the level of the sea. 

The highest portion of tho range occurs on both sides of 
13® E. kmg., but rather to tho west of it. Here are tlia 
Koilbbtg', 4212 feet, the Fichtelberg, 8968 feet, tho Sehwarz- 
borg, 3988 feet, and the Hassberg, 3248 feet above the sea. 
Farther east and farther west the range gradually sinks 
lower, the GreatChirnstein, on the banks of tlte Elbe', rising 
011 ^ to 1824 feet above the sea. 

This range belongs to the primitive formation, granite 
and gneiss being overywhore prevalent, except along tho 
banks of tho Elbe, where sandstone almost exclusively 
occurs. It is rich in metals of almost every kind, from 
which circiuiistiincc indeed its name is derived, though it is 
less productive than it was some centuries ago. The 
working of the mines is pursued with groat activity and 
skill, audit is slated that mure than 10,000 families are 
dependent on thorn for their livelihood. Gold occurs in a 
few places, Imt is not so abundant as to pay for the labour 
of getting it. The silver-mines me considerable, and their 
annual produce amounts to 60,000 marcs, at 12 ounces to 
the marc; that of tho iron-mines amounts to 3.500 or400U 
tons. The tin-mines of Saxony aro the most valnablo on 
the European cent incut, and produce annually 140 tuns. 
Copper is not almnilant, and the annual produce does not 
excocil 30 tons; but I'roiu the lead-mines 400 or 500 tons 
are annually chlaiiied : and of cobalt 600 tons and upwards. 
Arsenic, briiustono, and vitriol, arc likewise abundant; and 
there is also quicksilver, antimony, cal amine, bismuth, and 
manganese. Coal abounds in tho neighbourhood of Dresden 
and Zwickau. One of the most remarkable mineral produc¬ 
tions IS the kaolin, or porcelain clay, which occurs in layers 
six feet tliick at Aiie,about 12 miles south-east of Zwickau, 
whence it is carried to Meissen, and there used in the 
inauiifacluro of tho fine chiiia-wure. Several kinds of 
pii'ciiius stones are fouml, as garnets, topazes, tourmalins, 
aiuelliv sts, beryls, jaspers, and cluilcedoiiios. 

The ujiper parts of the range are covered with extensive 
forests, «Inch till nish fuel for the great smelting works. Tho 
lower slopes and valleys arc well cultivated, but (be produce 
IS nol Bullicient for this nmiutenanCa of the groat population 
vvtiicli is employed in the mines ami in the numerous 
manufactures of cotton, silk, and linen. Great quantities 
of corn are aumially brought from the plain which lies to 
the north of the range. 

Six great roads pass over this range. By the two most 
easlcrii Dresden comiminiciites wilh Prague. The more 
eastui'ii of these two runs from the last-mentioned place to 
Lowosilz and Aussiz. passes near Perlerswulde through the 
pass of Zehist, and hence descends to Giesshiibcl and Piima. 
Tlic more western goes from Lowosilz to Tiiplitz, passes the 
range near Ziunwald. and descends Ihiough Allenberg and 
DippoldiswaUle to Dresden. Tlio lliiid road leads from 
Prague to Latin on the Eger, hence to Kunimotau, passes 
the range by the pass of Biisberg, and descends to Chemnitz. 
Tho fourth road runs along tho Eger from Sualz to Kaaden, 
traverses tho range by the pass of Prcssnilz, and thence 
leads to Annaberg and Chemnitz. Tho fifth rood leaves 
the valley of the Eger near Kaaden, passes the range near 
Gottesgab, and leads through Schneoberg to Zwickau. 
The sixth and most western road runs from Carlsbad to 
Joachimstbal, and thence over the roiigo through Johann- 
Georeenstadt and .Schneoberg to Zwickau. 

E1S£:ALL0N1A'CE/E, a small natural order of exogenous 

8 1^10, relatod to the genus Ribes, in the opinion of some, 
t to that of Saxifraga, according to other botanists. It 
ooiwWof'Shm]ttz.with evergreop loaves, which often emit a 
povj]e!t|g{,odoqr like tliat of molilot; tlieir flowers aro red 
or wfeite, and pften are quasimonopetalous, in consequcnco 
oft^.'ttpproiximatiun of their petals. They have an inferior 
inahy-seedvid ovary,, with two large placenta) in the axis, a 
definite number of epigynous stamens, a single style, and 
iaiitttto'cjmffy seeds wiUi a very small embryo lying in oily 
tdbpmon. . All the species inhabit South America, on tho 
.moihntoiM, espeqtty ip. alpine regions. Escallonia rubra, 
■montevidehsk, iUinita, and others, have now become common 
m, warm zheltered gardens in this country. 
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Kicutlwtiia Kviruta. 

1, A Hower WUliont tho it^taUi 2| a irattsvcrse ae<‘lti)ii of t1te 

BTtry. 

ESCAPEMENT. lHr>uoi.c>cy.l 

ESCARP, or SCARP, iu forlificulion, is that side of 
tho ditch surrounding or in trout of a work, and fontiiug 
tho exterior of tho rampart. In field-works tlio esi aip is 
usually formed by cutting the earth at such an inclination 
as will permit it to support itself, which may be at 4j de- 
necs with the horizon or inoco, tictfordiiig to the lenacny of 
the soil: and, to impede tixi ciiuiny iu atieiniiting an 
assault, fraises or inclined palisade.^ are frequently planted 
on the slope. In largo fortresses the csoai:p is tho exterior 
surface of tho rovetment wall which supports the rampart, 
and it is frequently formed ut such pn ineliuation that its 
base, measured iu front of a vertical plane passing thruqgh 
tho top of the wall and in the direction of its leiyrtli, is 
Olie-sixth of tho height of the wall; but engineers ut pre¬ 
sent recommend both the eseariis and couniei-scarps to be 
vertical, from an opinion that the action of the weather 
upon tho brick-work will thereby be dimini.shcd. [Revkt- 

MENT.l 

ESCARPMENT, a precipitous side of any bill rock. 
In military oiKirntions ground is frcnuently scarped, as it us 
called, or cut away nearly vertically about a position, in 
order to prevent an enemy from airiving at the latter, 
jart of tho rock of Gibridtar has been ■ rendered inao- 
ceittible iu this manner; and, in the o.xecution of the in- 
trenebments about Lisbon, in 1810, the British troops 
.formei! an escarpment from 16 to 20 ftet high, and about 
two miles long, on the brow of a ridge of heights extending 
from Alhnndru to the valley of CalanSrix, m order to se¬ 
cure the line aipsihk da attack at that jiart. A similar 
work was executed along a ridge of lulls between Mafra 
stud the mouth of tho S. Lorenzo. 

E'SCHARA. [PotYVAitiA Mkmbbanacxx.] 

ESCHAROnCS (lex“P“’'ucd, ftom i<rxap &^,,to .form a 
crust, or .scab), are agents applied to the surface 6f the body, 
which dffittroy the vitlilto of the part which they touch and 
ipiHiuee on eschar. This effect they occasion either by 
cumbining chemically with the .animal mutter, or by de¬ 
stroying the old afllaitids, <0*3 pttusiug tho elements of tte 
part to enter into new combtiiatKnis. Their action ifj niw 
eiMswtio iu proportton to the degre|;« titality of'|i» ' 
iOj .^ich thoy are applied. They are . . 


l^eOBtaot; hut some niendy pamid IfrihttiiSih ^(1 
jlhf^tion; and are ,diBtih|uished as erom^iL 
MMSilll^fimts are subataaoesof an oleva^.pi|mp*« 
deemwoae.the pan which ih»y toudi, a^d eii: 


wchasthev 
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to possos-s peculiar properties, and is unquestionably the 
mpn powerful dfrocl)antiphlogistic agottt known. Itdp- 
pjied in the solid slate to many intlamed parts it speedily 
ciieck»' tho murhid action, and is decidedly the host up 
plication to chilblains, and in leuounhuja. The actual cau- 
teranis are used either for thoir primary action, viz., the 
immediate destruction of the pait, or fcf ^Jthefa' secondary, 
effects. Th® ■’Idrmer object is rarely atfimipted,. except tc 
prevent, |bporplion of any poisonous,or contagious 
matter; spidi as vdium of a snake, or bite of a mad dog. 
Tho secondtlry.i^ii^s are. more important, apd more varied 
according to the‘‘de^-eopf heatoi' the suhsjjiftoe apnlied. 
The first effect is pain mp|^ or less severe, a How of blood 
towards the part, apd^mprl igipid performance of the pro¬ 
cess of kiWstitiid dm^ition and ahsoretiun, torminating m 
inllnmmation, extending to a greater or less depth, according 
(o the intensity of y|e boat, or form of jho body eroploved. 
This increased action hns ottori a saluttiry effect, wliiclt is 
.frequently felt through tho whole ftHite. Toipor and pa¬ 
ralysis of the nervous system ollcn disappear, and neuialgia 
both of the neighbouring and cvoii distant parts is removed. 
A^ny and laxity of the muscular system vanish, and every 
part displays more energy and power. 

The actual cautery may he applied in a variety of ways, 
viz., hot water, hot vapour, inoxa, and boated iron. The 
first of these is a very ready moans of causing vcsicatioiis in 
some diseases, lu phthisis pulmunalis, or consumption, 
whore pain is often more relieved by vesication than any 
other means, placing a sponge in a wino-glass, and pouring 
boiling water on it, then suddenly inverting tho gla.ss over 
the part of the chest where tho pain is felt, will cause im¬ 
mediate vesication, followed by speedy relief. The vapour 
of boiling water, as it issues fVimi the sijout of a kettle, is 
also a convenient method of npiilyiiig heal in inliaiuma* 

' tions of the jiuuts, ns iu gout, tuorhus cuxarius, and other 
deep-seated diseases of tlie iioues. As tho red-hot iron is 
now seldom used, being coiiliucd to veterinary medicine, 
moxa affords tlie host sulislilule, and it is very convenient, 
as any degree of intensity or rapidity of action can he given 
to it. [Muxa.J , ' 

Tho eschar which follows tho apiiU(*lion of the potential 
or actual cautery generally sepanilus iu a few days. The 
ulcer is then to,bo treated with different agents, according 
as it is wished to heal it or keep it open, as a farther means 
of eountcr-irritatioti. 

ESCHEAT, from tho Norman French word eschet or 
fcA/'t, iebanco or accident (a word derived, from eschemr, the 
old French form of the \ov\> erhuir, ‘to fall’), is defined by 
Sir William Biackslone as ah obstruction to the course of 
des^t by some imforoseeu coutingeucy which consHC|uently 
determines the (enure. In this case the laud results back 
by aXj))d of reversion to tho original grantor or lord of 
wi^ it is Jioldon. 

,EiJ?boat takes place when tho tenant of lands dies intes¬ 
tate and'witbqut ati heir; in such case the 4ands, if free¬ 
hold, eschpat .1^ tho king, or other lord of the fee; if copy¬ 
hold, to.the lord, of the manor. Lgnds which have dascuniiod 
to tJvij from ajMternal or maternal ancestor, 

escheat, if .wet^ ate no heiifa' oh the part of that ancestor 
from ,wbom‘'^|fclh.f'lgtidS dosceiided. Since the 1st day of 
January, iMilpthiere can be no escheat on failure of tho 
whole ,hih^ ’whefeyfr theiie are persons of the half-blood 
capable of ihhhntipl j^^t 3 & 4 Will- IV., c. 106. 

, If;u hastard‘Sii» inloathte and, without issue, his lands 
es^^t to the iHey are held. 

Eaeheat also't^K^u^%ou. attainder for treason and 
nymor, by blood io in law considered to 

he''coird|ted, and‘KflpafftMvWner of lands rendered 
iDpa|)ghle of holdiq'glM^'^iin^elf, or transferring them by 
&^nt. .In conseqiilhee of this extinction oi hetitahle 
:ffiad, 'the lands of such felons revest in the lord, exeept in 
fics of treason, wjhpn d kuperiof law intervenes, and. they 
.forfeited td-'tkf htowii. Previously .tix A reedht act 
■Mj*^;d,William'IV,*''|.''';|ffe), a pet Aajj^J tdii trade his 
llbdhdnt' throijijd)' anoutil; person wM KI||te ';attamtcd: 
•Wt thjgi.may now be dime, providedwidf«$P^;‘|P^ shall 
have diet! beff»A.hiach desqent sh4l'naye [Ax'* 

TAtSfpml Adafhy the Widiaih Ivvl, 23, m pi-o- 
perty ’ \xswd' i« al^'^frusteeii dr> mortg^ee soail' eicheat 
o« jB,;teeit^ of a«jj!djMnder or eon’tutkm for 

except .fo for as 

'-^Kra^^'jp^tgi%ee%^'have a behefidiM ihi^eit ia 
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Thi* doctrine of escheat consequent upon the commission 
of certain crimes is derived from the feudal law, hy which 
a vassal was only permitted to hold real property upon eotr* 
dition of well demeaning himself. 

Tlie^oBlrine of eSohcats, with regard to extinct succes¬ 
sions, seems to have beonadopted in every civilized country 
to avoid confusionswfiiiih would otherwise arise from the 
eircumstaqcs^Ay PWperty becoming cbflOTon ; and the 
Mvoreign -'^W^K% 'those who claim under, it, are oonse 
quontly tbe^ Wmatc heirs to every inl^t^O,to which 
no other title-can be found. ' 

ESCHEATP^ an antient officer ap^iftted by the lord 
treasurer, anq iso called because his office was to look after 
escheats, wardships, and othertcksualties belonging to the 
crown, f ■ ■ 

There were at first only two esobettfers ffiroUghout Eng¬ 
land, one on ffiis side and the otl»r beyond tfie Trent; but in 
the reign of King Ed,ward HI. there widt one appointed for 
every county, who wa^ to continue in office for one year 
only. This office has how ceased to exist. (Blackstono'sl; 
ConmcnfnHfis; Wooddesson’s Lectures.) ■ • ’ 

ESCH SCIIO'LTEI A, a genusof beautifhl yellow-flowerqd 
jiapaveraceous plants, inhahiting California and the north- 
wostorn coast of North America, and now become extremely 
common in the gardens of Great Britain. They are known 
by the liu-e of ihoir calyx reuiaiiiiiig at the base of the sili- 
(juose fruit in ilie form of a llrni lleshy rim, by their calyx 
being thrown off like a culypira when the petals unlbld, 
and by the stamens being inserted into the edge of the per¬ 
manent rim of llio ealyx. Olliortt'i.se they are very near 
our sea-shore Ghuieimu. Two eeriain speeics only, E. Ca- 
lifurnira and E. n'iire)i, liavo rut been introduced; a third, 
E. ermpucta, is figured in llie ‘ Bolaiiieal Register,’ but it 
is probably a mule between the two first. It lias been re¬ 
cently proposed to alliw this name, vliu h lias n barbarous 
sound and appearance, for the luorn hannoiiions one of 
Chryscis, and it is hardly lo lie doubted that tlie latter will 
bo adopted. (Eotunicul liesistvr, t. 1948.) 

ESCHWEGE. [IIr.ssk, Lowwi] 

ESCUAGE, or SCUTAGE, a pecuniary payment, by 
way of eommutalion fur kniglit-aorviee, whereby tlie tenant 
was bound to follow bis lord into the wars at his own 
eboi-go. Tlie term eseuago orseiilago is from the old French 
esnii, and that from the Latin scutum, ‘ a shielda name 
also given to coins on which there was tlie shield or 
esoulcheon of the sovoroigu. 

The personal nttoiidanee in knight-service growing- 
troublesome and inconvenient in many respects, the tenants i 
found moans of compounding for it, by first sending otheys 
in their stead, and in process of time bymakingapecuniary 
salisfaction to ihe lords in lieii of it. This pecuniary satis¬ 
faction at last came to be levied by assessments, al so much 
for every knight’s fee; and lliereforo this kind of tenure was 
called scuiagium in Latin, ov .mithm scuH;.as being a 
poeiiiiiary substitute for personal service. The first time this' 
appears to have been taken was in the 6lh Hen. 11., ou ae- 
oouiit of his expedition to Toulouse; but it soon came to he 
so universal, that personal attOndnnee felHiltcidisuse. Hence 
wc find in our antient histories-that, from tliis poribd, when 
our kings went to war, they levied seutagi^ qn tn6ir tennotyi, 
that is, on all the landholders of the Kingdom, tq, defray 
their expenses, and to hire troops: and these assessmOnts, 
in the time of Henry H„ seeui to hwe hpen made a^i- 
•^rarily and at the king’s pleasure.- '!fhi8 p^iiftigative being 
greatly abused by his successors, it matter of na¬ 

tional oomptaint, and King John )y^,ob3|pd to consent, by 
bis magna chartaic. IJi^tbat no be.iuip^a 

without consent of parliain^t.s^utS^WiauBe was.omiWbd 
in his son Henry Ill.*8 charter ; wai®we only find (o. 37) 
that scutages or escuage should be as they were uSfd ■ 
to be taken in the time of Henry II. ’i that is, in a reasopi! 
able and moderate manner. Yet afterwards, by statute 
25 EdW.T. c. S and C, and many subsequent statutes, Hwi^’ 
enacteA that the bbif ffiould take nb aids or tasks hbt by 
the'common realm. Hence it is beldiii our 

old books, aentage copld not he levied but 

by Oonsettt?’^ w^mnent (.Old Ten', tit Akewyg-e); ‘such 
sctitUges: iMi^iffieed the groundwork of-iffi succeeding 
fubtadliMi the land-tax of Iftter tijaea.'^‘(Jacob’s Law 
Ib'ctfonary.Myoce; Blackstone’sComwetIt. vol.u,pp. 74,75.) 
ESHptA'Wtns. lAJsoTn.APHJs.y • ' 

EgCULtC.Ji£SU>. a pflbtdiai’noid proearod.‘from homes,i 
qhestnutt. ' ‘ - 


dissolved by alcohol, and is deposited fnun it in eryslallino 
grains. It form.s with buses salts termed esrulates, hut 
they are quite unimportanl. Eseiilic acid consists of 8'35 
hydrogen, .')7'2C carbon, and 34‘:!!) oxygen, in loO parts. 

ESCTJRIAL, or EStXlRlAL, a vast edifice in tlie king¬ 
dom of Tfeledo, situated seven leagnes from Madrid in 
a, north-west direction. Tlie term eseorial is considered by 
some to be Arabic, meaning a place full of rocks, but by 
Olliers is derived from scoria forri, iron dross, from the oii- 
eumstance of there having been antienfly great iron works 
hear this place. The situation is rocky and barren, devoid 
of all v^etaidc matter, except what has been convoyed 
there by taah; and it ap)Kiars lo have been chosen lor tlie 
advantMe of procuring stone. Tim edifice was begun by 
Philip IL, five years after Iho battle of St. Quintin, fought 
on the anniversary -of St. Lawrence (both of wliich circum¬ 
stances it was intended to corammnoratei and was finished 
in twenty-two years. ITiis extensive building is laid out, on 
its ground plan, in the form of a gridiron, a part (which fonns 
yh® riSfal residence) advancing to form the handle, attached. 
to.a.long rectangle forming several courts and quadrangles, 
^is part i.s 040 by .ISO feet, and the average height to the 
l^of is OO'feet. At each angle is a square tower 200 feet high. 
The jilan is divided so as to form n convent with cloisters, 
two colleges, one for the clergy and one for seculars, the 
royal palace, three eliaptor liouscs, three libraries with about 
.‘10,000 volumes and some valuable MSS., five great halls, 
six dormitories, three halls in the hospital, with twenty-seven 
other ii.alls for various purposes, nine refectories, and five 
infirmaries, with apartments for artisans and mechanics. 
There are no less than eighty staircases. The gaidens and 
parks, formed by art, tu'e tlecoraled with fountains. 

The monks of tlie order of St. Jerome were 200 in num¬ 
ber, and had a revenue of 12,000f. per annum. 

The stone of which the building is constructed is while, 
with dark grey spots. The windows on the ouiside are 
lilO and within LOTS; of the former 200 arc placed in tlio 
west front and 306 in the east. Including the out-oilicoa, 
there are not less than 4000 windows. There aro fourlcen 
entrances or gatewhys, which have pretensions to architec¬ 
tural decoration, and 86 fountains. 

The church is 374 feet long and 230 broad, and is divided 
into seven aisles. It is crowned wil.li a dome 3.30 feet higli 
from the ground, and is paved with black marble. In the 
church are forty chapels with their altars. lu the pahico 
and in the ebureh there is a proficsion of gilded bronze work 
and incrustation of marbles. There arc numerous paint¬ 
ings by the great masters in the Escui ial. It is possiblo 
liowover that these may have been removed to the Royal 
Museum at Madrid, formed by the late King Ferdinand. 
(Smin Revisited, cap. 1.3, vol. i.) The sculpture is said "not 
to have aiiy great merit. Phil ip IV. added a beautiful iiiau- 
solfUim .36 feel in diameter and iiicrusled willi marbles: the 
design is in iiiihatioii of the Pantheon at Romo. The cost 
of the Ksciivial was six millions of piastres. For some 
curiems details of the Escurial see * The Plscurial, or that 
wonder of the world for orcUdecturo and tiuignifieenee of 
structure; &c., translated into English i4iy a servant of ihe 
etirl of Satidwioh in liis extraordinary embassie tliitlicr,’ 
Lond4',167I. From tlie title-page il appears tliat there wa.s 
a report in 1671 that tlie Escurial had been destroyed by 
fire. There was a similar report a few years sinee. 

- ISCTJTQHEON or ESOOCHEON, the heraldic term 
for tho shield, on which, under every variety of shape, arms 
are emblazoned. Tho word is derived from the French 
.(cussou, and that from the Latin scutum, Tbc lepve- 
sotitatjqn of arms wiw, no doubt, as an oniainofrt to the 
slit^ld, The shield afterwards became tho appropriate and 
l(Mij|^instrument fir displsying them; hence in sculp- 
l:W®tfl; |iiuntipg they were nevet sUparuted; and when 

S P^ -Ceased to qe employed, their form remained, and 
||.#liiiy,nUei; IP field on which coat-armour is in- 

fidtiliW A^ qf‘pretence is Ihe small 

shi&tfi.l&'lM^feli^M his 6w», on winch a man carries tlie 
co^t'Bf vr)|ey;lf ah® is an heiress ami ho has issue by her. 
T-'i'i.i.i tllpit^iving issue will bear both coats quarterly. 

■ ‘Sa*^, p.'312.] 

;C.'-tExoTK»lC.] . ' ' 

; iSelKrfdr trailiing fruit trees or buifhos 
of Ib walls. 


bf training is not otily ex- 
.jfiiffiel])rieat hut peculiar advantMes: the trees 

i f^.lhotC fSily Kkik^ to tho influence of less liable 
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Ui be broken by higli winds, awl in small gardens in parii- ] 
eulur, where room is of great importance, and where a col- 
tocuon of the finer sorts of fruit is always desirable, it is 
found highly useful, both on account of the small space 
which the trees occupy, and because they will bear fruit 
tnvoh sooner than wnen allowed to grow in their natural 
8>na, 

In France and other parts of the Continent this kind of 
training is very much pruc.iisud, and in the northern parts of 
England and in Scotland, where the borders of the,kitchen,- 
garden arc frciiuently plaulcd with flowers, in order to 
combine ideaimro with utility, espaliers arij:..trained along 
the back of the flower borders to prevent'the vegetables 
being seen from tlie walks. C ' 

When the cspaliei' is fastened to a wall, as is very com¬ 
mon on the Contiueiil, poach and nectarine frees are fro- 
quoiHly trained upon it; but where it is detached, as it is 
nin.st c(»Tmnunly in Britain, apples and pears, and sometimes 
gouseberries, are the only fruits which are sueceifnlly culti- 
- voted in tins wa). Plums and cherries are ocensiofinMy so, 
raamigod, but not so advantageously as the olbers. ' " 

■When a common c.tpalior is to be covered, the trees should 
be planted from 20 to 24 feet apart, which will allow the 
. inanchcs to grow lo or J2 feet on each side: but ns a con- 
sidmabte time would eUipso before they would All,this space, 
a duplicate tree maybe \ilanted between each, and cutaway 
us tbs'others,grow. Gooseberries of course require a small 
8|iace; three or four foot from plant to plant is siiflicieiit. 

Tho training on c.spnlicr is very simple, and cosily por- 
liirtued. When the trees are young, one shoot must be 
trained jicrpendicularly, and twoothers horizontally, one from 
each side ; the two last inusf not be shortened, but the per¬ 
pendicular shoot is to be shortened in the following year to 
tliroe good bulls, two of which ai'O to form new side tranches, 
Biul the oilier a leader .as bofor®; and so on every year until 
thotreos hate attained the desired size. The proper distance 
between the liorizoiilal braiichos must do))end upon the pe¬ 
culiar growth of the tine, hut from six to nine inches is what 
is generally allowed. Trees arc sometynes trained npon a 
double espiiUer which has the advantage of giving two sur¬ 
faces to train upon. It eainsisls of two Irellises iiistcad of 
ono, about two feet apart at the bottom, and approaching at 
tlio ii>p. 

The only kind of C8)mlier worth notice, which differs from 
those now iiicni.iuiied.isa table-rail; this, tho uianagcmeiit 
of which is called table training, eonsist.s of rails resembling 
tables, up the centre of which the tree is trained ami regu¬ 
larly .spread over tho surface. It is rai-ely employed^ and 
.kas Bie essential fault of exposing the blossom so ipucli tu 
;.the .effect ,o(noctm-iifll radiation that in thii country a crop' 
■rs rarely obtained from sW'h espaliers. ' . . 

Tho stakes which forin the espalier arc made of different 
materials, some of wood,, others of wire ond wood; and some 
,,of cast iron. The flrstdf these, is by far tlte'most simple, and 
is composed of stakes, five (hi six feet m height, driven info 
ilio ground irpin one. to two feet apart • along .the toj) a bar, 
wliidi is nailed lo ®i^h, connects''lli|*vvholfi .togctTOi*. It 
is of no ,use stakes cither* so stfoingpr ftb high 

.vfr'hon the frees aAs first planted, because they are.,hypt^ rij- 
rnuired, ore unsightly, anil will have td„;bd rj5i>i5w<d(l'?'b^tt! 
the trees have attained tlioif intmtol^i^ight 
sop, atakes' at a much weaker Wild iviu 'atViltwt in^wci; 
quite as well. Tho wire and wbod'sail is by strong^ 

;;,.vertical wires, strained, from tu( 0 ' wooden 'liifi'IiKnital rails, 
which arc connected and hold fast by wodden posts let into 
tlic ground. Hie iron '.irail ’rt^irafuiitrilctod upon the same 
plan as a^ommon strejslraiHuil- * .j-,-.— 

; The ohyeution to all if^hrfl^liiies i«,ythittlhey^ 

.. 'canker the trees; ond ‘cl«^]^fe» of 

, pUo i« coiifidered, hpaldes the moiw't j 
jwhifili it prefiehts, it mujit. 
t'Jbranoe. ,, ' ^ ' L 

‘^nXlie best wodd to ibis ’pdi’bose;^' 'y«| 
iStiig of pig^atiun'C 
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aro several tan-yards: moro.’co haflicr is manufactured 
Good wine is produced in the country round Espalioii. 
The town lias a subonlinate court of justice (fWf<Mw«2'de 
premise instance), a high-sebool, and a drawmg-scbool. 

Tho arromlisscmenl of Esyialion is subdivided into nine 
cantons or districts, under-tlie jurisdiction, of » jpstiee of the 
peace, and 101 epraraunes: it had in.l832,;a.'i»^Mlalion of 


65,086. v.jf'r ■ 

ESPlRiX-l^ilANTO. [BuAzit, p. 33ff; Cttto, p. 26.5.1 
KSBR3iT,'.>^4|l»5T,:a suburb of Bayonne. [Baxonnk.] 
ESPLdNAl^’''tne ground between tho fortifications of 
a citadel add.those of ttie^town to which, it belongs. It is 
veoommeudesd by writera.itm fortification that Jtliis space 
should he 3uu,.fa^pms hruad,, reckoning firom tlie 
covorad wa/'dfii'the^l&wh iliat ’in iho event of aii atiack 
on the latter the wjemy muv not construct batteries within 
breaching distance^autder tue cover afforded by Iho build¬ 
ings of the tow'ii .:> ■. 

ESQUILINE HILL. [Rome.] ,« 

, ESQUIMAUX, a tuition inhabiting tho most luivllicrn 
Countries of America, auil,. if the extent of couiiiry be nm- 
sidered, one of.the most widely-spread nation.s on tho globo. 
On‘the easterrt coast of America they are metwilh as fur 
south as 60® 1^. lat, on the shores of the Snail of Bello 
Isle, which separates Ncwfuuniilaud from the maintaml of 
America. They occupy the whole of the great peninsula 
of Labrador and the whole eastern coast of lludsoii’.s Buy 
up to East Main River. On the western side of Hudson’s 
Bay tlioy inhuhit the coast iiortli of Ohui-ohill Jliier, 
whence they extend northwards over iho Barren Lands to 
tho Great Fish River, or Thleweecliodezeth, on Isitli hanks 
of which river they ai’e found ea.-! of 106° E. long. The 
whole country between this river, the Great Bear l,ake, 
the Maekeuzie River, and the Arctic Ocean, is exelusivcly 
inhabited by them. The coast lying to the wost of Mac¬ 
kenzie River is also in their possession; and they seem to 
Ik! spread us far as Kolzehue .Sound, on Behring’s ,Straits. 
They also occupy Greoiilaiid and all the other islands be¬ 
tween the northern coast of America and the jiolc, us far 
as they arc hahilablo. 

In stature the Esquimaux are inferior to the generality 
of Europeans. 'A |Htrsun is rarely seen who exceeds 6 loet 
in height. Their faces are broad, and ajiproae.li more to 
the rounded form than those of Europeans; their cheek- 
hones are high,, t,heir cheeks round and phimp, mouth 
large, and lips thick. Tho nose is small, and, neeordiiig lo 
soaho authors; flat, which, liowuver, is denied by others. 
Thuir eyesore.in genoial of a deep black; but some are 
of u’ dark .chcsiimi ‘oole(ir:,', tbcy appear very small innl 
deeply wlatcil, owing to-the .ej'e-lids being much cncum- 
berad .with fai. The. hair is uniformly loug, lank, and of 
.a jet,Wiiek colour. The cars are situated far hack on the 
hea^. Their bodies are large, squaro, mid robust, the chest 
jilghi' and slioulders very bioiul. Their lianils ami feel aie 
rctiHirkftbly'amoll i thero is,however, no sudden dimiimtiou. 



haVse4i»p.raptirtii8iatoly,Jat'it«bands and feet. They me of 
a d^p tswnMrtratto’^iNtol^rTCOlourcd eomplexiqn’ They 
are.not.twittoutitbi^d, .;lM'Jt bas boeu asserted, hot they 
.phiak,|f‘toL«klWi?B.aa l| jppoat-s. ' Some of tbeiu even weak 
|oili|r49ea»d»;'>'.Xl)i<^tof^^ fioal of iiigenuily in uuikiii.g 

dre8sus‘kto'|»*idl*toaj)t8; and somo of thorn have at- 
.t^eitt!d>tba . travellers by their display of 

,,^’fioii^f.to»gtta|amijpS^ spoken by tho 

suitor ravage natratti^/ll^bit iNorth Ainericuvi but it 
ti^.^.rai'ibat the ra.m)^i|agpngie, spoken by all the tjlifibreut 
■■ (# of the EsqujtotokivfMugh.of course each ‘of them 
expressions which are pecMliOf.'. (Parry; MacKoevor; 
raah's ttt " , i . / 

iESQUIRE (&(tothe French, eraafftr, ©r.^ieklibeaier) 
teraixl U0B of to that5g^k|^llt,iy The esquire 

■^ie.'rtbe sc<x)0id,’in.,.rauk of ti)e‘;;;it|Pn^g|^f.chiyalry. or 
pnigitfciodf.aiid.haijir'iiis name Hiieldof 

'tto *mght, ralwpie .bachelor, oi- appiBijh®^|Sws, ,he wee. 
Tho gradatiotoj^f; this service, or apjtrentllislbb ki* artns, 
wewi .pagA «M%i»flj;or .Utito«Jor, and Unighkl wW m lu’.« 
turn,. tttter thjk ,|^atioB > qf, degreea of kAighthfod. was 

to the bkkst |onouTB 
gentlamaiiJ-i^rbad the 
fees(toefae(tosti | | ^ era'f’rto had . 



8.80 the right of bearing a «word,’which denoted nobility or 
cljjyalry, though it was not girded by the knightly bolt;, he 
had aj«o a particiilar specie*,of defensive armour wlMch was 
disUnguisbed from ' tlm full panoply, of knight. So 
much for tl»o esquire of.ehivalty, wluoh order is';only pre¬ 
served hi the al»iost“ob«»lete e^uirea,<br the king’s body, 
whom-aiitibHj^s' have* pronounced to bo the king's es- 
quires^ (that is, his esquires, S»,bcing a knight), 

and in.thOi'S^tdres of knights of the - . 

There: was also another class, who ii^y, be;|;a,Hed feudsd 
esnuivessan^ consisted of tlioso tonafJtS.ity knight's service 

Ka.il vtavat* hmsn 




_to claim knighlhood<^b'nt.had never been 

dub^. 7 |P% 'were tn Grorinsny called ritlm, or knights, 
blit tVfevii^aisttlguished frotn '% Wjual kn^hts; who were 
called dabbed knights, or and bad many 

of the privileges of knighthood. Tliis distinction still exists 
In many of the countries which,fora^, part of the German 
empire. Ill TIainault, Brabant, and other provinces of what 
was Austrian Flanders, the aiitieut untitled nobility, or genli^ 
as they are ealled in England, to tliis day are styled collect, 
t i v'el y t lie Or/lre Kiiimnlfe, or knight ly order. 11 also sstst4d 
111 Eii.gliiiul until .Tames the Fft'st had prostituted the hiatblir, 
of Iviiighihood, for Camden '^■equont^ fPSiaks of knightly 
fiuuilie.i (fainilm- /■(junires, otJkmiliuii ordinis equestrin), 
uliere the heads of them were not,,at the time, actual 
kiifghts. Writers on |ireecd«uoo make mention of esquires 
liv ero.atioii, with iovesliture of a silver collar or e,haiu of M, 
and silver spurs; hut tho.su seem to have been only the in¬ 
signia of the OMiuires for tlie king’s body, which being pre¬ 
served iu 11 iiiuiily as heir Imims, descended with the title of 
o-i|uirc to tlio iddest sous in succession. The sons of 
lounger sons of doUci iiiul uumiuosses, the younger sous 
of earls, viscmiiits, and barons, and their eldest sons, with 
the olde.-t soils of baronets, and of knights of all the orders, 
are all .said to he es{|Uires by hirih, though their precedence, 
wliie.h difli'urs wideh, i- regulaled by the rank of their re- 
spoclive ancestors. ' Ollicei-s of the king’s court and housc- 
liold, and of his navy and army, down to the captain 
inclu.sive, doctors of law, bairislers, and physicians, are 
reputed esquires. A justice of the peace is only an esquiro 
diirnig the time that be is in the commission of the peace, 
Imt a sliontf ol'a county is an esquire for life. The general 
lussiimplion of tliis title by those who are nok in strictness, 
entitled to it, hits virtually destroyed it as a distinct titlo or 
dignity. The heads of many old families arc, however, still 
deemed esquires by prescription. , • ' 

ESSAYISTS, BRITISH. This title is customarily con- 
llneil to a eorlaiu clns.s of periodical writers upon subjeoti. 
of general iiiloroSt, ivs morals,-eriticism, manners, fee. The 
iioiioii of a series of papers fit for genoriil circulation, and 
not including news or politics,' was originated by Steele and 
Addison in the ‘ Tat lor.’ [Amuson.] The ‘ Freeholder,’ 

‘ Cvafisman,’ ‘Freethinker,’ fee., now almwt forgotten, 
were rather political pamphlets than essays in this sense 
of the word; and m interval of Ibirty-flvo years elapsed 
from the end of the-*.Spectator’ to tlio succussi'ul revival of 
this style of writing by w’r. Joluiaon,. it), the ‘ Rambler,’ in 
I r50. If.s great popularity led to the:.t»tablisbmont of a 


luimhor of similar periodicids duringlllio latter half of the 
eighteenth Century, since which time they have again .gone 
nut of fashion. We give a li*t of those contained in-Alexau- 
iler Chalmers’s collective ed'Uion,of British EssayistSi, which 
includes soma that have liMJe, clt«m. to a idaee; among the 
standard works of our langaagb'i jsVita'thei namo* of the 


or* to each- i 


principal and most 
‘Taller’—Steele, Addieoha 
‘ Bpoctatar’-i-Ad&qa,,^tdeki;?B**d^l*’Pq^. St®! ; 

‘ Guardian’---Steclei Tope, Tick<41/<i 

, Gay, fee. ' 

,,,, Riunhler’-r-John'son, klmosfrbntircly. . -■'Vt,;*;; '4 

‘ Advontnrer’-*.H8Wkosworth, Johnson, Jos. Wufwo^^i^ ' 
‘ W-prld*—Moore, Lord Caiesterlleld, Horace 
• .WartPA fee. 

‘Cbi‘ ■ 
w.'Clqwpej 



Colman andBaimdThomtoB olucflji}' 

ib 


..._, a few by “Warton and others, 

.* iil^TO^Hehry Mackenzie and othera 
, -.ijif Lmatoev’-^'Iho same. , , 




—^Ridmrd Cu-mberitt^filmoSt entirely. 
'' ; ‘ Podri(ra’---Moare, &c. 

' • Mibrocp*ra^—Canning, Frere, Smith, fee, 
ESSEJ, ES2EK, BSSBGipr OSZEit,tlmchief 
thecirel^Btaeki and the oapitri of 


royal fl'ee town situated in a level and marshy district on the 
right bank of tlie Dtave, a little to the west of its efflux into 
the Uanuho. It lies m 4o .14 lal., and 18“ <12 'E.long. 
Its site is that of the Mursia, or Mursa of the Romans, whkm 
was founded in the year 125 by the emperor Hadrian, ami 
afterwards became the residence of the Roman governors of 
Lower Punnonia. Constantine made it the seat of a bishopric 
iu tile year 335. It now consists of four quarters; Uie present 
fortress, begun gndar the emperor Leopold 1. in 171'.!, and 
linisUed in 1719, is well built, contains 147 handsome and 
lofty houses, an arsenal and barrack, and is regularly for¬ 
tified; an psplauade runs round it, and to the north-we.st of 
it stands tlie Felso-Varos (Upper Town), which is ap¬ 
proached by. W ayenue 1100 paces long, is the residence of 
the merchmits and dealers, and has u'cll-attendcd fuir.s. 
.South-east of the fortress lies the Also-Varos, or Lower 
Town, -tte site of the autient Mnrsa, which consists of 
broad and handsome streets, and has some fine churches; 
and in the east is the New Town, composed rather of farms 
an^.gardens than of lines of streets. The fortress and 
vSUburos contain altogether about 18UU houses, 5 lloman 
if^tltolic churches, 4 chapels, and a churcli for those of the 
Greek persuasion, and 1 l,2U0 iuhubilaiits. There are .se¬ 
veral handsome buildings, such as the town-hull, the house 
of assembly for the states of Veidcz, tho county iu which 
Essok is situated, the barracks, enmneers’ house, oilicers' 
pavilion, and arsenal. Essek has aRoiuaii CathoUo high- 
school, a gymnasium, a Greek school, a railittfry cadet 
academy, and a Franciscan and a CapucUin monastery. 
A causeway or bridge about two miles and a half in length, 
05 feet in breadth, and 9 feet in height, couslructcd in the 
ycari71'i, leads across tho Dravo and the swamps on its 
northern bank into the Hungarian county of Baranj a. 'With 
the oxceptiou of some silk-spinning there is little niecha- 
nieal industry iu the .town. There is a considerable irado 
in grain, cattle, and raw hides. 

ESSEN, a township in the Prussian administrative circle 
of Uiisseldoif, consisting of the town of Essen only, which 
lies on .the Berne, in 61“ 27' N. lat., and 7° i' E. long. It 
was the spot where the foreign princes of the Rhino and of 
Wostplmlia formerly hehl their diets, o* ‘ Fiirstcutago.’ 
E.s.sen is surrounded by walls, has about 830 houses, and 
tho populutiun, which was .1700 in the year 1817, is now 
about.5700. It is the seat of mining and crown-domain 
boards, and has 2 rrote.stant and .2 Roman Catholic 
churches, a gynmasiiim, a Capuchin monastery, a Pro¬ 
testant orphan asylum, and a hospital. Tho eimpel of ,St. 
(Juivinus is supposod to ho tho first place of Christian wor¬ 
ship eree-ted in these parts. Tho manufactures consist of 
woolleits. linen.s, vitriol, leather, arms, iron and steel ware, 
fee. The town has some trade, and there are coal-mines 
in the vicinity, as well as a number of 11 on work.s. 

K.SSENCK is derived from tho Latin essentia, a word 
which is used by Cicero and Quinotilian, and formed, not 
ns slated in Mr. Riehankon’s Dictionary, from existentia, 
but from nssens, tho analogous but obsolete ]iarticiple of 
tho Verb esse, to be. The English word essence conse¬ 
quently signifies that which eon.slitutcs tho being of a 
thing, dr, in the words of Locke, that wUtch makes it to be 
what it is. This term was the subject of many very subtle 
disquisitions and. disputes among tho scholastic logicians 
of the foiirteentl), flnoontb, and sixteenth centuries; and 
the,metaphysical notions of essence entertained by these 
logical doctors cannot bo understood without reference to 
their discussions mspecting the nature of universal ideas, 
ns real or nominal, of abstraction, genus, species, differentia, 
substance, pi-operlies, accidents, fee., of all which particu- 

.— .' .. Disputat.; Burg- 

Lo Grand, lusti- 
many other logical 
ahd'pbiiesap.lucul .treat iso's oitud in Johnson’s Qumstiones 
Ri}fi<>8hplup;ii>V P'' i^oino amusing instances of 

■rtij,ei^l>y)^!a|,:jSagaai concerning logical essence are ex- 
fhei'ischolastic work of Louis do Lesclache, ‘ La 
en cinque Parties,’ 1548. ‘II n’y n 
.daps Id kttbstance qui ait moins d’ossence quo la sub- 
il n’y a rion dans la substance qui soil moins 
. l^hl:^ft«C''Jq!“9 Iti shhStance,’ &o. In the Oxford Manual 
1 ) $^,^(^10*116' L^tC; by Dr. Aldriob, as e-xpouiided by Mr 
tet^ht, in.abcordanco with the theo^ of tlia 
is not really existent, but is inoreljr 
* Sgment ofiiiiiiigi&tioh, and that the notion of it is re- 
aoly(d»la inlftAwo iidrts; that whiq})„i^ cpmmon to other 
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ewenccs bcmn called tUe ^mw, anti that w]noh is ptjculiai 
to one particular easenoe, distinguishing it from all others and 
constituting it what it is, being called the differmtia. The 
whole essence is called t|ie species; that is, genus+differ- 
eiitiaaspccies. The qualities j&ined to essence are alM. 
of te^0;.1clnds ; those which tire joined necessarily are called, 
jrropeTiirs, and those which are joined only conlingendy' 
aye called accidepti. Hence, the five predi^bles, or oiily 
passible parts of a thing which can he the'dbjoots of asser¬ 
tion :—1, Spocics or whole essence. ‘2. 'Cefitis, tho ^qmmon 
or matei^ pait of the essence. 3. pificrentia, thd''^culi»f 
.'or fbrinal part of the essence. 4. Properly or t^eccs- 

savily joined to tho cssenoe. (>■ Accident, or con¬ 

tingently ioineJ to tho essence. The foUowJ^;atottiai^|l*,‘ 
Collected irotn Lmdio (£,’4w,y, IkioU iii., c, 3'and'e}, fix}til),it^he 
principal points of his doclrine of cBiiiehoe. He, i^dmidcrs 
ossonec to he of two kinds: 1. 'fhe real essenc^which 
ronstijlates the insensible parts of a thing, and w 'wltolly 
unknothi to us. 2. The nominal essence, which, depends 
on that which is real, and is tho complex idea, for ihstainre, 
of the properties of colour, weight, inalleability, fi.'cedMWs, 
fusibility, &o., expressed by tlie word gold ; fhr nothing: 
can bo gold which has not the qualities ewiceived in the 
abstract idea to which this name is applied. In simple 
iJeas (see book it. c. 2), the real and nominal essence are 
idetiticel, but in substances they arc always differciit. Eiu’h 
of the .distinct abstract ideas which men tnaUe ami selllo 
in their mimls by giving them names is a distinct cshcueo; 
and the names winch stand for such distinct ideas are tho 
names of things essentially difl'eront. Thus, a circle is as 
oasBrttially different from an oval as a shoep from a goat; 
tlie abstract idea which is the essence Of one being impos¬ 
sible to bo communicated to tho other. As essences arc 
nothing but the abstract com|ilex ideas to each of which 
has been annexed a distinct and general name, and as of 
such ideas there are some wliich ettffespond td no reality 
in nature—for instance, those of mermaids, imiconis, &o. 
—it is evident that there are essences of things which hare 
no existence. lit con.Hidering essence with regard to the 
scholastic theory of genus and species, Loe.ke observes that 
we' classify things by their nominal essences, haying no 
other measure of essence and sjiecies but our abstract 
general ideas or moutal arehetyjies, without reference to 
which wo cannot intelligibly sneak of essential and spoeifle 
,difference. Tho dootritie of tno immutability and ,ihgeno- 
raWe incorruptible nature of esseuc^ts can be founded, ws 
Looke, only on the .relation botwoon abstract ideas arid the 
sounds by which they are signified; that is, on the fact that 
the same name retains the same sighification, and alfio 'oW' 
the^t tbai'., whatever niay beeome of individufUs, as JiieX: 
ahder nnd Bueephalns, the ideas of man and horse remain 
'unaltered. Some of these positions, as that real essences 
are unknown, and dwt species' are distinguished by essoncea 
merely nominal, are disputed in Green’s Philosophy and 
Poe’s work against Lockc. <Sto also maiiy of tho earlier 
scholastics; and fbr an exposition cf the: doctrine of es¬ 
sence, according to the transcendental thoery, sM Kant’s 
‘ Kritik der teipdn Tjethuaft* and WirpSan’s logic and 
Metaphysics, in Ihd'’vKnoj^lopaxlia LonSinensis.*) Siiih- 
stanCe. as distinguislwd from essence, is understood to 

- .y..- 

the 


said Arius, therefDr« three es«en«es or hafurts. Thetw are 
two .essenoes or natures in Christ, said No.slorius, Iher^nrB 
two sidhstances or persons. There is but’ .<jne substance *r 
pcrspn .l5(,'0hrtst,said Eutyches, iAcni/’fiM' but onB-' csseuco 
or batute, 'flio essjty 'b® di'^reucef between oMa and 
iiir^aramc, essence and aubstaboe.'wdiich ia often attributed 
to St. Gregory, a»peBfB'tb"bfelQng rather at 


least it is con 
tied denotM^ 
out wbieVf 
tialt, as thf... 
ivhich are .valid tir 
'ESSENE^i-i-’l 
ESSEQHifip. 


'fpith- 


in' bis 43rd'epistle.. Titi^ , ,, 

MlLsnenstiblo qualities ra b fnih^. 
hot he what it is; and the bamb 'cMCti- 
lib of logic, sit^iiflcs'those pa|tB. alone 
■i^eral or partionlar uses.* yt 
fSSsgtras.],. 



mbWl all the essobtial, with the accidental i 
essence (genus and dillbrentia, or cbnubb^ hbi. 
esscntiid qualities alone, that is,'the pure nr 

njetaphj’sical substratum. The Greb^ "wUrd cMid'^aMai 
has many significations applicable to the ipdiyidtibii^genuB, 
species, and subject (Aristotle, MfdMiw. i,'6, c.'8); op 
which it is rcmai'ked by Rw G61]||m s»r /b«- 

eftniope, 182«, p. 149. 246), that .yrtiilo the and « 

; modern languages have two dialibel qxpbpssioM fi» 

(tod suhstaboe, it is surprising that' the GHr|iI 
j^fftbefwitio so rieh, had only one naibe (oint'dy^M 
The word inrierranc, hffpostoMS (toW 

employed, hut with stofiib' dbWbWP^ 

. fwJihIr' Hpn«(5 arose mdaybf thbTntolarbm'Wnttow 
'--"''^'^611 toBqto*ehfi's; bi^ii^.etobtoiled,.thff’l|rt(|Qi& 
atefi';, fob AlhahttiiiMii‘':Epiphaaii»i'nn!|i;to<S«;'o^^ 


,, situated ob .the eastern 
coast of the''’maiid’bfj^i^t’Eritaih. It is'of irrefiular 
form, appro-ximating to:|Wi qbadrgnt of m circle; of which 
the uorlh-westem pbtoFof ‘the ijwnty may be considered ,, 
os the getitro; Iha, southern, 'aouth-castern, and eastern 
I sides a portion of the ciroutnferunce; and the northern and 
•‘whstcifn sides the biroumtoribing radii. It is bounded on 
the porth by the county ctf Eljffolk (from which it is sepa- 
ratei‘1^ the river Sjtbur) and.ihy the county of (Jnmbi idgc 
(frt^ which it is s^iavatetl f^e very short distaucc by the 
river Cam)'; 00 :1116 west by the county of Herts (from 
which it is separated; along a pai't of tho bouiidarv-lmc, by 
the river Stork a feeder of the Lea, and by tho river Lea); 
and by the county of Middlesex (from which it is separated 
throughout by the Lea, which joins the Thames at the 
south-western oxtreroity of tho county); on the soutli side 
and on a portion of the south-east side if is bounded by the 
gradually widening mstuary of the Thaiiie.s by which it is 
separated from tho county of Kent; and on the remainder 
of tho south-east side and on the east side l>y the Gcrnmn 
Ocean. The .length of a straight line drawn from the norlli- 
wesforn to the north-eastern extremity of the county, is 53 
miles; hut the northern boundary of tbecounty, following its 
tuniings, is about 7.5 miles; the lengtli of a line joining the 
north-western with tho south-western extremity, is .'if miles; 
but tbe houndary-line, from its many windings, extends to 
53 miles. The length of a lino joining the south-westcili 
to the north-eastern extremity of the cmmty (which would 
bo (he chord of tho circumscribing arc of the quadrant l is 
63 miles; but the boundary along the bank of the Thames 
and tho coast of the ocean js'abuut 65 miles. Tbe area of 
tlie coutity is.osli'matod at 1533 square miles; or, taking 
the estimat^ atoiis bf the several parishes, 979,000 acres. 
The pqpUlaiiou, according to tl^ . return of 1831, was 
817;5o,7,'giying 207 to a square mile, : In magnitudo it is 
the ienth of the English conntiqsi being a little smaller 
than Kent, and a little larger tlian Suffolk. In absolute 
population it i» Urn thirteenth, and in relative populatinn 
the eight^nth, of the English ebuuties. Chelmsford, tbe 
conn(;^-^n, fe on the river Glielmcr, 29 miles from St. 
l*anl% Ldfrdtm, in a straight line north-east by«ast; and 
tho same dattonoe from wliitechapel Chm-ch, London, by 
the road through Bopa^ord, Bitoitwood, and lugateslone. 
(Ordnance /.v 

Ciiarit,./rfotora, ix^Tlie bank, of the Thames aiid the 
’soa*coaiit of E«tek ■S^ msitfhJ'Stoianst throughout. %om 
tbajiinctitto of theTltdines to Purfleei, 11 or 

12 a mile to a mile arid a 

the river is confined to 
its h'ail;’'i|y Piwfleet tho hills cpjne 


others 
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to Grays Xburipek, 
a very harrow ^ip 
^ is, ftotfcver, eqwea 
iast Tilbury murshps, 
. 6,miles along ilie 

imond'i Wt helpw them 


,jfli bf the marslMantt i» agwh pontjacted, along 
hd of the river called Toe HbM 8 milbs long,, ftbm 


rifml. of which W wtUffli, andexi 
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1ha' ftom .tlto'' main, and'’iroi^d;'- 
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^ . jen^ within tho embattoto& v 
.■vstdt'^totfridms.' From the '' 
"toiKBilies eMBej andtwtlietKh 




ESS 


ted Southbnd tliie Cdast rises i|]t6 t(iw elite. At {''oulness Island (so called from tlm Baxon I'ugel, a Atwl, 

Nes%alowpomtof landat tlie mouth of th#;.Thaiae% 6 and<«®ro. a promontory, ‘the Promontory of FowU^w 
pa^ea from the east ond' of (Janvey Island, 'where ’'yte tjoast bounded on the north by the river Crouch, on the east and 


1 (>ean, on the west by the Broom,- 


turna . to the north-east, the inawheS l•eap^)Bar; ,#d with south-east by the German Ocean, on the west by the Broom,- 
an interval of about a mite Just ho)*oiid Shoehuiy,-tl|^'Oon- hill, river, which suparales it from Wallasea Island, and on 
tinue .aloitK the. opaat M uhtei. tet .the mouth of tlie river the south-west by a creek whith communicates between this 
Crouote'^lf^id^ hipoi .ftem Shoohory a tiorrow creek, river and the sea and separates Foulness from Potton and 
with manViaiiSaeatiohik neiteates inlantt<into the channel New EiiEland, Islands. Its extreme length, from north- 


.hj^jwtltifWI^Ptmtiot^ netwWtes inlahLkito, the channel New England, Islands. Its extreme length, from north- 
thh|ivV.Ctdlich, tmd with that rivorAjdtoffjfrora. tho cast tosouth-w^t, is almost C miles; its greatest bread(b 


mainland,low flat Jskndti; - 

New Effiandi, Pvtten, Wallsisea. af||,jEl^dM The ‘ Lib.hi{.BBofhl Knowl^e’at 500U; but in tho Population 
edge of ,,.thte..eteeh''nnd its various ftetnilcaitions, as welt Return^'^ Ppuluess parish, which does nut, so fur as wu 
as of tbh.jEteflmhill and Cropcti, rivers,,yfhieh unite whh knepr, eompe^end more than the- island, is givtm at 8060 
it, .and 'the^idii^i|df,v^arp .embanked all acres, with a toulatiunof 0.30, almost enth-ely agricultural, 

round:'"'TnCAerShy tract, instffidM^iJhd"Elands and the The soil is todd, the upper part prodmuiig corn of erery 


Gore, 
hdsi The 


i 2i. ,area is wen by Morani at 4600 acres, and in tho 

1 ‘ Lib.hifdJBofhl Khowl^e’ at 6000; but in tho Population 


,,karo . embanked all acres, with'a teulutiun of 0.30, almost enth-ely agricultural. 


_^ _ _ , . The soil is todd, the upper part prodmuiig corn of erery 

adjacent '.]^ of the mahdididj'is'TOra 3.to nearly 6 miles kind, imd’.the lower part pasiurogc : the only fences are 
broad; and the sand (FoulitteiS. SjAd}, dry at lotv-water, ditches,, which are filled at every tide. Fruit-itces tlinvo 
which at Shoeburv Ness Was a mW’Wnd a quarter broad ill. , The water is brackish; the only fresh water is riiin- 
(having widened from a nuari.tW'Of a mile at Hole Maven), wato. The houses aro scattered over the island, upon tho 


(having widened from a qoaM.tHp.of a mile at Hole jdaven), wato. The houses aro scattered over the island, upon tho 
is olf Foulness Island 4 mites broi^id; there is a toad along .different farms; they archil "f wood—a iiiatorial wliicli, IVmii 
this sand from Kennot's Head, near Shoobury, almi^t'tq |S)mecnusoorother,isheruIiable.torapKldm;ay. Thechurcli, 
the north-eastern end of Foulpess Island. Frumthei^til 68d,of wood, is situated near the centre of the i»lainl; it 
of the Crouch the coa.st mnSrl^rly north and south 8 milel will hold 300 iiersoas. The living i.s a lectory. exempt 
to the mouth of the Bluckwafsi^'river. Irt this part of the from tho arclideacon’s jiirisilictioii, of the yearly value of 
coast the sea encroaches upon tho land; The marshes (Burn- 3001., with a glebe-house. There is a yearly fair iu tho 
ham Marsh, Buutlimirister Marsh, DongoyMar8U,Tilliiigham island. Bisla of oyster and cockle-shells have been found 
Marsli, and Bradwell Marsh) extend in the southern parts beneath the siiriUeo of this island, which renders it |jrobabte 
nearly 5 miles inland, but gradually become narrow to the that it was originally formed by deposits from tho sea. 
vnorthward to St. Peter’s Chapel, where they are interrupted Wallasea, otherwise Wallet-or Wallis, so muned from 
wy the higher ground running down to tho coast; the sand, the sea-walls which surround it, is hounded on tho math 
which is dry at low water, has a bread! h of from two miles to by the river Crouch, on the easl and soul h by tho Broom- 
two miles and a liulf. Between tho (estuaries of the Black- hill river, which separates it from Foulness and IViioii 
water and the Colne, in the inlet formed by their junction. Islands, and on the west and south-west by Pngte.shiim 
the mouth of which inlet, from St. Petor’s Chapel to St. Creek, wliich separates it from the nniiulaud. There is a 
0.sytU Point, is above i miles over, is the island of Mersey, causeway over Paglesltam Creek. Its greatest length is, 
scjiarateil from the main by a marshy tract and an inter- It'om oast to west, 3^ miles; its greatest breadth is 1^ miles, 
veuiiig narrow channel. The ouler or seaward shore of The water is too salt to be fit for kitchen use, and the uiha- 
this iMahd is skirted by a very narrow tract of marsh-land; hitunts have to fetch fresh water from the inainlaiid : that 
but the marshes about St. Osyth Poitit are from three- in the ponds is so brackish that horses do not tlivive till 
quarters of a mile to a mile broad. Tlie marshes, however, they have boon inured to it. Tho whole island is iiKirsli- 
terminate 4 miles beyond St. Osyth’s Point, and (with a Imid; it is included in soviwal parishes, 
slight interruption of a mile of mai-sh-land near the mouth Potten Island, Haven Gore, New England, and Rus- 
of Holland Crook) a high broken coast extends between 9 selys or Rushley, belong to the same group as the two forc- 
nnd 10 miles to the Nase, the most eastern point of tho going; they uro to tho south-west of Foulness and to ihe 
county. This point formerly extended Biuoli farther toward south of Wallasea. Tho whole group is iu Roehfoi d liun- 
1 he east. Tho ruins of buildings haveheeh found at con- dred. In the crooks which surround or sopiiraie these 
sidoikblo distances from land; and n shoal called West islands ore fed Ihc binull oysters called Wallfleot ojslers. ' 
Rock is 5 miles from, shore. From tho Naze to Harwich, Metsoy Island is lu an inlet formed by ibe ies!uane< of 
between 5 and 0 miles in a direct line.norlh and south, the the .Bloekwator and the Colne. The name derived fiom 
coast forms an inlet lined by matehtis, mul occupied by the Saxon Mepe, the sea or a maish, and '<%, an island. It 
Horsoy Island, Holmes Islghd, Pewit Island, and oiio or is bounded on the south by Iho mstuary of tlie Black water 
two smaller islands. The sea-coast terminates at {larwich; river, on the south-east by tlie Gernuin Ocean, on the i-.ist 
but the mstuarv of the Stour, whieh is in most, parts by the ccstuary of the Coliio, and on all other sides by a 

than a mile wide at high water, extends np to Oatiiwade creek, which, rvmmiig through the marshes on its nmih- 
Bridge, above Manningtree, {Ottdmnce Surtitt/ld- . west side, under the names of Mersey Cbamiel or PyelUvi 

The islands have been named in the epurse sof the ford- Channel, separalus it teoiu the imiinlarid; a portion of il o 
going description of the ooasti wo subjoin a tew particulars marsh on the north side of the island is separaieil from tlie 
of Iho chief of them. .• ■ ' , • 1 ' rest by a channel called Passiloet. The greatest length of 


Canvoy Island is bounded. fH 

Hole Haven, and ph thh ft 

separates it from maitdaad, 
banked in all round. ltd ektrciiie 


d Witdli f 'MeSsey or Mefsea, of wliich the former oomprobemls an 


It te o0pneotedtwfhsihe,n»inM4tlfteH'8ttus^^ leading •Ciwtfniei. dry at lowwatgr, called ‘the Sirode’or-fcitroude,’ 
to the "village of Sou&,B^|ndtifc'yii|nM not form a disihidtj hank along tho side of a creek, river, or sea. Tho 

pariah, but pays tithed and B|^;,j||!P.yeral paHsht^; , F^(hfe |B,^^. a»d ttn,(iqititio.s^ of this island will bo noticed with 

lU beinpeompre^ddd te‘ite*nlW^.piirishoit,its^ld>ji|Mf ? '’. 


!lfi^j^»hpnodntiy at large. 
■!,4l4woy T»tahd ts in that inlet 


Morant m his ‘ Hute^r of EswatJ' slates that there wprp ute))" 
(A.B. l7SMWdtiW«g8 ih the pg44''141622, 

' ingsubjaMwMW^Poweid at 

.thetewn*i4;(iJiB^lhi ^ edtefsMntet 'with: 

ilogs^CcdiMm^lh W Datcbiiitth, inning' aud:.i%ionv(^i 
terras chapel wta*;'. 

hmRter'l^ use of Aa^DutehtmmAtfliP^d in the wofK. 
This (dte|ia.has heentmite nhuili: thtpresent dhapel wj^; 
: ho)dl dupdrii6nsi l^yaiueof theperp^iil^mraiiy^towM^i 


s it! that inlet which ocours between the 
j. ite'greatest length is from north-west 
it,two miles; its greatest breadth rather 
It cbiistets almost entirely of salt marslies : 


lidlmes Island, With one or iwo others 
Sirtfei'lfd^ey :• dll these isl'dhds are scimruled from 


niate by narrow i lianndst. ' 

. QttmnumeMtumn .;Thte county 
eluvatiun:. Us geheral sjope. 
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east; the coast and the banks of the Tliames present a stfe'' 
cession of unhealthy marshes commonly known as the 
liupdreds of JEssex. High Beacli, on the north-west side of 
Eppiva Forest, near Waltham Abbey <390 feet hiuh), 
Long^n IiAa wi’th of Billerioay (630 .feet high), Dan« 
bui^ hill, between Ctw'ntxford and Maldon, of nearlyithe 
aaiAe height, and Tiplrey Heilt rear Witham, ore probidily 
tl» highest parts of the county. ,Tb« Chalk downs wbhm 
.form tho oontinuation cf theChiltom just cross the 
north-western part of the county in their-exUhe'on towards 
the north-east. 

' The rivers of Essex are—-the Tlianios with ittpIpHonti, 
'"■> the Lea (into which flows the Slorl), thoRotUng^'tniO.itourne 
/••Brook, the Ingerburit, and some smaller■'tstfcaihBj'the 
Crouch with ito aflhieiit the Brooih-ltilJ;/4he ,Blaokyator 
with its aflluents the Pods Brook or Witham river; and tlid 
Chelmor (into which flow the SandiuS Brook, the jte, mul 
some other streams); the Colne With its aflluent tlrS Roman; 
the Stour; and the Granta or Cam. . 

Tho Thames honnds the county on the south side.' Its 
.course, though winding, is on tho whole nearly from west 
to east It is a tide river, and uavigahlu for the largest mer¬ 
chant ships (that is, for East Indiameu of the first class, -1400 
tons burden), and for frigates and otlier smaller ships of 
war Uivonghout that part of its course which ladongs to this 
county. Tho mouth of tlio Tliames contains numerous 
shoals. ' ■ 

The Lea bounds the county on part of its west side. 11 
more, properly belongs to Hertfordahlro, in which it has a 
considenfele part of its course. It meets the border of Ks-ex 
at the point whore it receives tho Sfort, along wliich, the 


■/W. 


'S‘. 



of this river are marslu"; and the.marshcs aw from lailf u 
niilo to a mile wide. The stream is frcqucully di\ iilod and 
, Hows in several channels, and in sotno phices cuts Liive ht-en 
made in order to improve or shorten the navigation, whicli 
comprchcmls all that part of the river comiceled with this 
county. Some of the acts of parliament relating to the 
navigation of this river are above 40(1 years old. 

Tl'io Start rises in Hertfordshire, btit soon ohlers Essex, 
■through which it Hows for some miles, und theti touches 
’ tho border again, and flows .sometimes bn tho boMloi", some- 
. limes in Tlortfordshire, into tho Lea. Its wholo eourse is 
about 24 miles, for about 10 miles of which it lias been 
made navigobio.. The nav%ation of the Sturt and tho Lea 
serves for tho conveyance of corn, malt, wool, and other 
agtfeuUural produce to London; and for the conveyanee-ih 
return of couIh, timber, deals, bricks, paving slonbs, gro- 
curies, clotlgitind otlior articles of daily consumption. 

Tho Roding rises in the wesrtorh part of the county, near 
Boston Park, a short distance norm-'west of Dnnmow: it 
„ .iflows southward about IS miles to the neighbourhood (of 
v^ vChipping Ongar, where it TMeives the Cfripsey Brook (ah^ut 
9 miles long) from the north-wbat. From the, junction of 
the‘Cripsey Brook, Iho Roding flows ^th-weta in a very 
winding elmtine) I smiles past KelvedottHatob, NnVestock 
Abidge. L^ghtofi^and’Chigwell, to Wobdferd bridge; and 
from Woodford bridge it'flows ehovXJ («• Srmifessou^jaftd 
south by east past Ilford and Barking'into iho Thames.j/Jto 
whole course is about 36 or 37 miW8., yTho bankWilgWlaW' 
pnd marshy from' the neighbourhood; of OngailVJ jTw ViSit 
bank, from Ilford, and both bank* llrora betew^Bkrling, 

• are protected by embankqients. , Jt.is .navigable'upder'iho 
name of Barking Ckeek -urn td'Ilford bridge, and soryw to 
convey coals and 'othor. articles .feri'itjid stt^ly WiHomff 
and tho neighbmirhood.' Is/;; > 

’, Tlic BoUrttc Brook rise# imBveen 
/V stotdi.and Havorhig-atto-Bo wpK and tl^ 

• •' itel post Romford (below which, it ,itlcSfy 
Homehutoh), and between. I)agi 
bhuroh Marshes iafe tlie Thamdsi Its 
, 4(1 the’lo'i^ unil 'bf its biiutse 
'.■i;criMi(icoted., witli the popl .femod, , 
wtw,' oceitiJifeeil in 
**j|inioo tl^J/Jiad boeh made fer t) 

,an'4d»enirig wdd .|>srtii@d.'Tri„^. 

kg'iioW',, 


tcifeh'i 

''■'rite 'rugft.oii.. 





various ineffectaal attein^i’^ tlie breach (which in course oi 
time had been, by the force of the reflux every turn of the 
tideisWopBJinto several channels like the arms of arimj 
waS stuped, by driving dove-tailed piles and othor exp'oni- 
onti»; under the direction, of (Jatitain Pony, who com- 
meheed his' works in 1718. Within the embankment 
there is yet a pool of between 40 and' SH aoresi.- whero tho 
soil , was (»TriM awaykflio .tide, '-{Barkimo.] ; Through 
tlio upper p*^^b»pool the BoumeBrodk floiwi. 

The rises near Havering-alto.Bowerr‘'nut far 

from Bourne Brook, and flows southwaid, 

past Unmmittl5i7;^t<i' the Thames. It is about 12 miles 
long. A stre&mjOf .about the same length, which rises close 
to ThorudQn; Pa^,'nea:t'.%|»ntwped,' falls 'into tbo Thames 
near . '• •.:■■■,' ■ 

Tho Cty«i^lrises'dl|'';thd slbpe'of the hilk' south of Bil- 
lericoy, and flow's eastjibv 41011111 about •$6'mil«s into the sea, 
passing the viflagos ^;^£lajH8den.<3my, Wickftnxl, Runwell, . 
and much lower down,' |lm;-viIiage of Burnham. Tho tide 
flotv.s iliout 18 miles up the river and is kept from overflow¬ 
ing the lowlands on tfe; banks by mounds. In the tide¬ 
way there aro many arms; and the various channels by winch 
the-.,river communicates'w^-the sea form the group of 
■Foulness, Wa1)^en,.and tS* adjacent islainh. Just abovo 
its mouth it.'rebbiycs ■flle Broom-hill river (10 miles 
long), which is navigable for seven miles nearly up to 
RochlbrtL 

I'lie Bliickwater, wliich in the upper part of its cour.se is 
called tho Pant, rises near tho village of Wirahish, three or 
four ntilos from Safi'ion Walden, in the north-western jiart. 
of llie county. 11 (lows first .south-east and then south about 
.'to miles, past Redwinter, (ircal Siinipfovd, Little Sampford, 
(froat Bardficbl.W'eathersflobl, Shidl'urd. I’auflold, Bucking. 
Kti.slod, (Joggesludl, Kiivedoii, Groat Braxted, and Little 
Braxtinl, to the iieigldimirhood of Witham. Here it is 
joined by the Pods Brook, a stream 14 or 15 miles long, 
whicli rises near Great Baidlield and flows past Rayne, 
Brnintreo, Black Notlej', White Notlcy, Faulkbotirn, and 
William, b'rtim llio junction of this stream the Blackwalcr 
Hows south about 4 miles to the junction of llio Clielmer; 
after which it floiv.s east about 12 miles into the sea, having 
a esjurso of about 46 miles. I''rom Maldon, which is below 
the junction of the Chelnier, it is a tide river; and its u'siu- 
ary, wliich is at high-water from II to 2Imiles wide, conlams 
tlio islands of Nbrthey, Osey, Ramsey, and Pewit. Law- 
ling Creek and Goldhanger Crook arc channels in the ooze 
or strand of this tideway. _ 

■ The Chehnor rises nearDebden, two or three miles snuih 
of the ssiarcospf theBlackwateV, and flows soulh-soutli-east 
,about 23'or24 miles totbe .torin of Cbeluisford, passing 
Thaxted, Tiltoty, Great Bosteii},' Duumow, Great Walili.im, 
and Little Waltham. At Chelmsford it is joined by a strini m 
which rises -liear Thonidon Park and flows iioriliwaid be- 
■tvroefriBfllerioay and Ingatestouc to Widfnrd audWiittle, 
and tbeh turns east and runs into the Clielmer ofter a comse 
of about‘111" milek From Chelmsford thoChelmer flows 
east about;.!miles, till it falls' iuto the Blackwater near 
Majl^^;,, ;|ts,-'wMd epUrse is about 34 miles. The ^iidon 
Bt^<yri»io||iik%»rBtiM}k, two trifles iiorth-ea.st of Bil- 
lerita^ipid hkit.codrkokilii^t lflmUas, joins tho Gheliner 
•'b^(ji^'-_3(|(l«aife<fojfd^-tpw*lllalk>to rises iouveen 

■Falstyd«.S^.1Sh®||^.ltiia 'Rityneon the Pods Broo-k, and. 
fltri^s into the Cbelmer, which it 

the junction of tlie;plandon. 

Great LeigUs, Terlmg, and ’ 

•jfiiTlilori'^fiijljiijlfe'ifiia^h-western part of theiopunty, 

'PiMiti -aiid Steeple'Rump- 
Otiif' the' fiWtSi. about 7 miles tbo 

iflihood of 'GtS^f^eJdlhrim, .where it is joihed by 
sfream oif nearly l^;kme’longili. From this junc- 
■yflowi south-east e "fti8ea past 'Castlo Uediiighati) 
Rilic Heditighbih'-to Halttcd! and from thence east- 
i/kkt about Ij? fe ifiolehesteft;; Briow‘.HCtelo}iesier 

^taes a-tidt^let^plj'flows 8 <k<F;in)}(#^th-east 

6f|S*i|^|ifen4' Its 

2 -miles,ji'ork'’W;'!ptigjteliaU •'■' 
.WadkiM^Pifea''flot^^^ ’Wi»eiiffi'a-b6'iit l^iles''. 

lyWefelt' joins ■•ioiid»»be-' 
_»!*. seal'''A'bt^k eight or liriwlrifles 

ijr ttn^Lgyer Breton joins TOi4||t^an 
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Tlio Slour may be eoiuidered ifut equally beloUgitig: to 1 A'road which quits London by Shoreditch church entora 


SiiMk and Essex. Of the three aprings which may clajha 
to TO its somrcs, one which flows post tho ViHage of Kejldingn 
ton is in Suflolk ; a second in Cambridgh8hire,and a 

stream Hows bv the town of Haveril in Suffolk; tli« third 


tlie county at Lea Vridge, and falls into this road at Snares- 
broujkt at^ut 7 miles from London. 

I'TOtn the road, by Colchester and Ipswich several roads 
branch off to different places on or near the bank of the 
Tltamos, or ott thu south and cast coasts, as to BiUericay 
(t!3'tuUes from' town); to Tilbury Fort (23 or 29 miles by 
diHoreiit roadii); Southend (42 miles); and Maldon (37* 


whmi tdm or n miloB tr^/tnei-r re»^eo uiiioreii 

tivo 8oqn’e«;'tno river to its outfal divi4#|^Sfri^Untioa.of imlos), from wbic^;place are roads to the villages of Brad- 
EsseX and‘BuffolU. ’ Its course.is flVstdiiSt hi^Mi^oJoUe# Wel! Soutlmiinstcr (48 miles), and Burnham 

past Wixoo, Stokei Claro, and Cavendish 1 b SttWlK, to the (48^ r»r‘*' ‘ * --> -■ .—• *» 


past Whoc, Sfottei Claro, and Cavendifth SupiK, to the (48^ n^iSpli! mai-shea of the south-east coast. From 
neiglibdUirhood of Long Melfordi above which', it receives Cktlcht^tw. there arc rouda to Harwiclt (714 miles from 
two siiiall tributaries on the Suffolk bank';- ffom: lltencoita LondeU)^itt'tbe.'nonh-east e.xtremity of the county, and to 

m-viiftclM'' '4av unuf rtivn'ihfitMkkUsia*. ■Wsnef i . iii ^Avlanrl an fis.iffiivllr *vin<s<s\ yxn llwsa Vvnwlsvw i\F l?auAv ' 


couriio’ 

Suffolk 


ilf'BoUih iiy east Sudbury NeylaadprAU Suffolk (57 miles), on llio border o1 

to Btirtik: ahd firom tlien4»'«KC 13 miles past NOy- From the Colchester, road, near Bow bridge, a road 

, 43.>dae.M4 _i.».. /■«»_;___ r-% _ —/-ahi _,*i_\ 


of Essex, 
d runs by 


land, in Suffolk (btdow,which if, rh^ves two considerable CluppiogOngar (21'miles) to Dunmow (40i miles). "From 
ailiuonts), and Dedham in Essex toj^tawade bridge, just the Buiy iuad. between Braintree and Halsted, there is a 
above Manninglroc. Below Catawhio bridge..the stream road by Sible Hedingham to Haverill, in Suffolk (59 miles), 
widens into a'considerable ssatuory, 11 or 12 miles long, on thq borders of Essex. The towns in the northern part of 
and lor tho most part above a mil* wide, which unites witli illiis county are connected by a road which runs from Bishop 
liic U'stuary of the Orwell, a Suffolk river, and passos.i into Sha|#ird, in Herts, on tho border of Essex, through Dun- 
the ()))i'n sea bctweou Harwich, and Lanpuard Korti- Its ,muwr Braintree, and Coggeshall to Colchester. A road 
whole course is about 50 Manmiigtree, Mistley, ^rom Saffron Walden runs through Thaxted and Dunmow 


whole course is about 50 ini(ltt'.‘ Manmiigtree, Mistley, 
Wraliiicss, and Harwich are OU the Essex bank of this 
n'stuary. - • .t . 

Tlie Cam rises near Dcbden, 4 miles from Saffron Walden, 
and Hows first south-west for 2 miles, and then turns iiorlli 
and lluw.s 8 or 9 miles past Newport, Audley Park, Litile- 
Imry, and Little and Groat Cliestcifoid, into (,'anibridge- 
shiro, to whioli the priiieipal part of its course belongs. 

The Thames ami tlie Lea are navigable throughout lliat 
part of their course which belongs to this county; the 
8lort is navigable froiii Bisliop Stortrovil to its junction with 
tlic Lea; aiul it has boon projeetod and acts of parliament 
obtained (a.u. t8l2iiiid ISi l'i "to make a navigable canal 
ft'om Bishop Storlford along the valley of the (3ain to the 
navigable part of tlmt liver below Cambridge, thus muting 
the Thames and the J.ea with (he Cara and tlie Oyse. The 
tideway of tho Croiich is navigable, and serves for the im- 


drom Saffron Walden runs through Thaxted and Dunmow 
to Chelmsford; and short branches from the Colchester and 
llarvvich roads lead respectively to Coggeshall and Man- 
riinglrce. 

(ifnhigical Character .—A cainsiderable tract in the 
nuiiliern paid of the county, stretching along the river 
Stour from tlie village of Keddington to between Sudbury 
and Noylaiid', and extending into the interior of the county, 
bouiuliid by a line drawn from Keddington to the village of 
llmiipsiead, six miles east of Saffron Walden, from thence 
to Tliaxtod and the village of Great Easton on tho ros.'* 
from Tliaxtcd to Diuimow, and fl'om thence by the nf-lgh- 
liourliood of Halsted (a mile or two north of that town) to 
the Slour, is occupied by diluvial beds, consisting of loam 
w'iili fragnietits of chalk. The coast of the north-east, part 
of the county is covered with the sand or gravel of the 
Upper mai-ine formation, which occu] ies a considerable 


porlaliou of groceries and fuel, and the cxivirtulion of ))art of the counties of Norfolk and SutfolV,, and is locally 
agriculiiiral luodiice. Near Buniliain this river is a quarter designated ‘ crag.’ At the headland of the Naze it coii- 


agnculiiiral luodiice. iNearHuiuliam tins river is a quarter 
of a mile wide (not tlirec ijuurters of a milo, as Mr. Young stitutos about 30 feet of the upper part of the clifts (winch 
Hates in iiis‘Agricultural Survey’), and has depth of water are about 45 feet high) resting upon the London clay: 
siiflicicnt for a ys-gim ship: a 74 might go almost u)i to south of the Naze its thickness appears to vaiy from 10 to 
I>oil bridge at the head of the tideway. The Blackwaler 40 feel. In the projecting clitf of Harwich it includes 
docs^iiol appear to be iiavigablo above the junction of the friable masses of ferrumnous sand, somewbal cemented to- 
Cln lmer. Vessels of considerable burden cart ,^t up to geilior, and inclosing shells. The sholls of (liis foi iua.i..ii 
M.ildmi at ,spring tides. The Chelmer is wayigable to- are in excellent preservation, commonly m a eonfubed iu..v 
thclm-sford. This iiav igatioUflsupplies ,ClJclii)sford and lure, .but at other times in patches of particular gtne.u. 
Ollier places in the iiiiorior of the county with coal, deals, and for the most part" they do not ai-pear to ddler sjiei iij 
timber, and groceries, and serves for the. exportation of cally from those of the neighbouring seas, . Frngmeui» „i 
agneultural produce. TIhs navigation of (ho tfolne, wiiich fojiiil hones washed out of the strata of lius foriua.u,n. in 


agneultural produce. TIhs navigation of (ho Cfolne, wiiich fojiiil hones washed out of the strata of this foriua.u,n. in 
c.vtemls to Colc.he.sfor, answers the some purposes for that' . which tiiey had been imbedded, lue found on ilic beacb at 
town and neighbourhood. The river Stour is navigable Bp Walton, hut occur in much gieater quamiiie,- a. IJuiwu b 
to Sudbury, about 30 miles above Harwichi Es^x has no is not known to what dhimal these hcloiig, bui a i„ue 
navigable canals. • .»>.( . fossil tooth, probably of the mammoth, was found, v.i ii,n 


pliants’ teeth. 


sssluory i 


from Loudon to Norwich, hy,Ipswhyjfo%",8uf)<i Km;)fy Outlmes of ffte Geoto^tif E^latid and ii a!, s 

Newmarket. The iroad hyj^wudt Wtetf^'^lV.codhlyjXt Mr.Greenougb’s.GeologiculMapof Etigland and \Vu,t- 
Bovv hwdge, abOut threei'niilakm^'-^I^^Wlftjj^hutah,, Vflie cliffs south of the Naze are said to consist of loam, wlm h 
London, and ftosses the qounty .ifl^lW^ly'iltsjto^teSt.^e^^ dOtHtuns tlie bones of tho elephant, deer, horse, pig, aurochs 
rent ft'om south-west to norlh-oost, the .5pr.‘*pd,bulk,aud hippopotamus; and the strata aloni; ibt 

raarkei. tewijs of Romford (12 miles fmm 'imuth. hank Of tho mstuary of the Stour are said to coiiiam 

ford (29 miles), WithaTO ,(38^{lesBi.,aii4vjVbl0lteSfdr-^.3j . jptolianta’teeth. 

miles), 74'miles' beyond whieK;til»9,i&d grosses the Sfotfl ' The greater part of the county, including Ep; m,; and 
at Stratford bridge and eqteril road ibrough ^.aiiu^lt or Henhault Forests;'is occupied by .be Loi.don 

Btu^r'liiancheabff fiVto; t^Jpsttfijsbj.Jfpiiirat Dlieliusfed, . This formation extends on the souib and east lo 

and .passes throu^' tbel'^flwns df Braintree (404 tolfos, ''|b^|.bnnks;of the Thames, to the cuasi, and to the tract 
from London) ana HalaMd 'X484.Bdl«*)> miles..beWfl^l '^.itbie Crags.it is bounded on ihe inland side by 

wlileh .the roadf crosses the Stour into the town.of. 6dtt)||hry ’from tho banks of the Stour about Boxied 


lies), 74'miles' beyond which ;til»9,i^d grosses the Vbtrt ' The greater part of the county, including Ep; m,; and 
' Stratford bridge and eqteril road ibrougb ^.aiiu^lt or Henbault Forests;' is occupied by .be Loi.ilon 

luw'lsianchesiofffivtn; thpiJpsKflcbi'lfdkirBt Dlieliusfed, tdaylf. This formation extends on the souib and cast lo 

».l 'JS^. to—fr*l __ x9._ ___J . 1 . _ . 


of the Thames, to the cuasi, and to the tract 


wluob .the roadf crosses the Stour into the town.of. Sil«)|p;;y’from tho banks of the Stour about Boxied 
iii, Suffolk. A branch from this road passesthiouglif^e: )ijitth|l|e!ylehd to the junction of the Siort with the Lea. 
villages of Silde Hedingham, and, Castle Hedingham,uhv piw atch^kt be taken os its approximate limns, for 

stead of Ihtough Uslsted, and reuflites .with the uuun.-yo^?.the plastic clay formation, which im- 
about .2uitilcs beforh it gaits the county : this hiimtch'i» the London clay, arc so similar to it. 


about .2i^i 

rathef 

market b 
yBpwi'.'bnt 

shjrd:'.* 


^ it quits the counjlY': this branch'is 
pie principal >> 3ihe road,'by NaV* « 
‘ from the jMvdOhidad a little .beyond b® 
St part of Epping Forpt, aiid runs 
f Appins (17 miW ftiM London), about 


7'.^HnsjI|i^bnd vrhidlf^'jit crosses tiid Ston'into Hertford-, the fJaze, abidance of sepiana arc ^hd, 

slijra: Wtyfeeh 29, arid 80 tnilca fronr.Itondon fr te-crosSej' aKsMm ^l.by sea tp Harwich, whore ifwy aro, ^nwiufac- 
tlil^nfia^irivhr.into Essex, runs n'diktotord.near b»tt'''nq^': 5 BBp'M.^ ' ■ ■ 

tl^lsK‘,,gafeft.'E’ald 0 rti artd finally'huibi die county's* illiilii'im'.l 

thq vdl4gj*.%eefo:Che»t«ford;^'^ ,L?{WW- HSU*, ftild Tipttey'Heath, ai-e formed of London cloy. The 


of the plastic clay formation, winch im- 
(BiidOTtiSs tho London olay, ore so similar to it, 

g ^BGdult to trace exactly the line of demarcation. 
bn'Hay of Hie cliffs near Harwich contains beds 
idlllnestbiie! the same cliffs are very pruductiyt 
iils,jyifh Which thii formation abounds. South of 
iear the Hase, abhndance of sepiana arc found, 
bent by sea tp Harwich, whore ifwy aro ^nwiufao- 
The prbicipal eleva- 
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Burfnce of ibe vegetable moubl <lo(!s not eororoonly rest im-. give a great variety of soil and ag{iect. The clay soils, on 
niedinfcly on the Ijtnrtnn clay, liut on alluvial beds of rich tlie whole, prevail in most parts of the county, and from 
mail and loam, whieh ofitni iiliernale witii gravel and sand, this circumstance arises the inodes of cultivation and fho 
Olid sometimes have a thickness of ;t() or 40 feet. rotations of crops which are most commonly adopted. There 

The sands and days of the plastic clay tiiriualion skirt are very few such light soils in Essex ns there are in Nor- 
thedistriet of the London clay on the nonh-wosi. Halsled folk and in Lincolnshire, and except on the borders of 
and Coggcshall, with the intermediate tract, are both on Hertfordshire and Cumbridgosliiro, chalk and marl me 
the plastic clay. Tlio bolder of Essex, near Iladleigh, is rare. 

the most northerly point at which this formation has been The cold w«t clays have given rise to a mode of tillage 
found. . which is minutely described by Arthur Young in liis ‘View 

The north-western extremity of the county, aboHt Saffiron of the Agriculture of this County, and held out as a pattern 
Walden, consists of chalk; tlio great chalk distriet, in its for tlie cultivation of cold wot clays. It consists of repeated 
extcnsiiin from south-wost to iiortli-cast, just crosses that ploughings in spring and summer, and exposure to frost in 
part of the county. Tho ( bulk uppeai-s also at Purfleet winter; two things, no doubt, highly benefieial to still'land, 
and Gray’s Thurrock, on the hanks of the Thames. At But since tho introduction of extensive under-draining and 
the former place is .an extonsivo chalk-pit hdlongiug to Mr. high manuring, much of the labour of tho horsus in plougli- 
Whithread. Guu-tlints me mode at or near Purlluct. iiig and hariwiiig has been saved. Tho peculiarity of ilie 
A siibtoiranoan forc.st underliu.s tho marshes on tho banks Essex method, oii stiff,clays, was to work the fallows two 
of the Thiitncs. winters for barley, during which period tho Ininl was 

AariniUure. The climate of Essex is favoimiblo to vegc- ploughed in ali (lirc<;tions eight or nine tnnos, and even 
tatioa; tlio son and the numerous B'stuaries which bound more, until it was sulTicioiUly puhini/.cd. The loluiion was 
it on the soutli and cast soften the. rigour of winter, and tallow; barley; fallow; whOat; Inrnis: that i>, two 
keep up a certain degree of moisture in summer. The same^ in five yctivs. The beans were ficiincntly onntted; so tiiat 
cause, however, prtiduees eold fogs and o.vhidalions in the land was alternaloly cropped and falloued. No stock 
spriii" and niituni'i, winch arc very prejudicial to the was kept on the farm, hut a lew cows for the lo.e of tlie 
health of those who arc not inured to the climate. In eon- faimcv, and tho horses roriuireil te plough the gunind : and 
scr(ueiico of this the'most fertile portions of the county, the .soil not being I'avonrablo for nitilicial gni.ss, very little 
winch lie tiUing the Thames and the sea const, towards the inanuro could hb made I'xccpt npoti those farms wliicli 
CkiUie river, and which are usually culled tho hnndreds of have marshes uttoclied to llieni, wliicli is not gi'iierally the 
Essex, contain few seats of men of fortune; and notwith- ca.se where the soil is the sliifesl. Them wa.s consec|Ui'nlly 
Standing tlic richness of the soil, and the groat advanlago no sutliciont manure for the laud, and falloMs were iin- 
of the marshes for feeding cattle, few men IVoiii other conn- aioulablo to kccji llio soil in a niodcvale slate of fciiihU. 
ties veillmv! to take farms in this part of Essex. This From sixteen to twenty bushels ol’w heat per ui re, and from 
reproach to the climate of tho hundreds of Essex is rapidly twenty-four to thirty of hiirlcy, was a common aicrage 
diminishing, since the marshes have been hultor draineil produce on very good clays, which, willi iindcr-dniiniug 
and the woods, winch jircventcd the free circulation of tho and proper manuring, now produce thirty-two of wlioul and 
air.and the dispeisioii of tho fogs, have been gradually cut forty-eight of barley. The I'.dlows at ilie same time tire 
down, and the lurid brought into cultivation. The soil uU now removed to every fifth or sixth year, 
along the coast, and 10 or 12 miles inland, is of a very The present mode of phnigliiiig m Essex is .similar to tliat 
excellent nual'ty, being a friable loam of greater or less of Norfolk and Sufl'olk; the iilouglis most conmionlv in 
tenacity in ditfiiront parts, but peculiarly adapted to the use are Sufl'olk wheel-plongli-, or swing ploughs without 
cultivation of wlieal. beans, and oats. The Isle of Mersey, wheels. Tho great niaiinhn lorv oflhc.se inslrumenls is 
which lies at the mouth of the Colne river, has been long that of Messrs. Ransom, at Ipswich, which chielly supplies 
noted for tlie fertility of its soil, which is a fine alluvial the throe eastern cimntics. Jn good loams, not too stitV, two 
loam composed of the various earths deposited from the horses are driven aliieuct with reins, wlioihor the plough 
river and the sea, like the warp lands along the Humber, has wheels or not. In the very heavy wet clays ihrco horses 
or tho fjolders in the Netherlands. The whole island is pro- are used, who walk one before thp otlicr iii tho furrow, 
tected by a sou-wall, and produces every kind of grain which The object is that they mity t rettd the land less; hut some 
U usually oullivatod; wheal, barley, outs, beans, aud rape very judicious agiic.ulturisls nmiulain that three luiises 
seed arc thenrineipal produce. Sir Humphry Ijavy found treading the bottom of the fun-uw iciulcr it tjuiic iinper 
tliat the soil taken from Mersey Island and dried recovered vious to water, and do more harm than tf they had walked 
its moisture from the atmosphere in less time than any abreast over the laud already jilouehod, whevo they would 
Other on whicli the experimont was tried; and this gives only have trod in small cavities. Tliis is rather a new 
perhaps a belter luotisuro of fertility than any chemical mode of yiewing the subject, but it is worth coiisidei ing, 
analysis of its eoiistitueut parts* Tho beat soils of Essex lie and making trials to asccrltiin the real ufl'cet. 
low. and requiiu to bo pi-oiccted from tlie sea by uuiltank- After harvest the stiihhle is genemlly plongliod in, ami 
meats. Many raarslies which tbrnicrlyproduced iiothing before winter the field is laid in narrow ridges which arc 
but herbage, and waire subject to inundations, are now eon- formed by two turns of the plough, and sKSinetiinos by fmir 
verted into arable fields; and a great tract of land all along turns, of two bouts, as they are called. The ploughmen are 
the coast, which used to be covered by tho sea at high e.xpett in this, and lay the ridges vei-y regularly, someimics 
tides, is now laid dry by proper deep and broad ditches, diagonally, aer^ the .field, which has a good cfieci in 
hero called fleets, and protccled by high and Wpll-oon- dividing the soil mpte eompletely. In this form a greater 
structed soft-walls, the repairs of wnieli are a great ex- sur&ee is exposfid tw tlie fiust aud air, and in spring It i's 
pense to the proprietore. In some of these marshes .the mellow andprumblmg,.where in autumn it rose in an un- 
waiil of fivsh water in summer was often ffelt severely, brokep fhrroW, Jfk^lovy is intended to clean tho land,'it 
But lately recourse bus been hid to boring, whieh has is ploughed at totefvdls, aud tho roots o^ weeds gatliered 
boon atteiidcd with great success, especially in the murslies o»tt burnt; if it is not very clear of these by wheah^wiiig 
at St, Osyth, whore the finest springs of water have been time, it is put in ridg^ again till the next spring, by xfbich 
found, which flow over the surface, and keen ampfo r^, time it is quite pulveri*«4 Mid ^ to bo manured for Wloy 
servoirs continually full. Tlie depth at Wuicja, the and clover. If wheat is sown in autumn, the manure is put 

, was found did not excoHl fifty feet. This ^scovery gtsestly on 'before the last ploughing. 

hicreases the value of these marshes in .dryknmtn<li^ Sitcn The most common rotation on the stiffest clays whieh 
.as that of IHSB. Tho soil in the uplands aloi^ the eoisirt will not boar turnips is now 1, fallow; 2, wheat or barley; 
eonsists chiefly ef good loams varying in loitacit^^inta Anlover; 4, oatsor wheat; B, beans; and where manure 
Strong clay to a light grayel; most of, it is ol’ such a.hatntSi) wi^undant, a second onm of wheat is in,"the sixth 

OS to bear both turnip and boiuu. Tl® stifftMt ..soili^ ail heforo the oqarse. begins again. ; Oh'rich soils 
well as the lighlest* which fonn the two extremes, mo 'itfwwi bear inrnips the usual rntatloh is turnips, barley, 
more inlaad. The whole county has an utiduhtting sur- clowt, wheat, beans, oats, or wheat. The mahure is put on 
ftioe, which is very pleasing When fields and iriio^ are in- for the turnips and the beans: pease and tares are taken on 
♦ersiicrscd, as is wry generally the case in this etmijtjf. The part of the land, which otherwise would have hiM clovoi, 
only bevel tract is that alotig the Ibames, yth%h mtl^nds to and on that where clover has foiled. The molo pb^Kh 
itts mouth and alhng part of die sfiuflhiBlMtafii cOMiB Tho has been used with good effect in many stiff soils, biStte 
miHllijldw eonsists of gentle eteyatious Just sufficient to trending of ^ h«rses when the ground is ^ the only 
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time when the mole ])lough can be used with effect, decs a 
m’eat deal of harm on such land, so that this insfrmnwit 
is not so geiieinlly used as it might be. The method of 
draining inlroducod of late is so superior in its effects lb 
the mole plough, tliat this instrument will soon be laid 
aside, except in old pastures, where it may souietimos savo 
the expense of draining. The subsoil plough is not yet gene¬ 
rally introduced, but will, no doubt, soon be found an iid- 
inirablo instrument. The feeding of oxen in. wiiator is now 
extensively practised by all good tanners iii, Essex, wlicther 
of strong or ligh* loams. In sandy and gravelly soils sbeep 
way be wore profttablo; but where turnips, especially tiro 
Swedish, or mangel wurscl can be raised, on licavy soils, 
the only practical plan is to draw them and give Iheiirlo tiro 
cattle in yards or stalls, fogetbov witlr strew and oil cake. 
Wlion the soil will notallow the cwts ic go over il;c liclds 
where the turnips are without doing hann in winter, iiiscs 
with panniers are used to bring the turnips to a cart on ilie 
hard road, or at once to the yard, if it is near at li.uid. 
Asscs anil boys way he cwplovcd in this niannor with ad- 
ranlagc m many 8iluation>, and the expense will not exceed 
tlial of horses and carls, although they bring bat a snuiil 
load at a tniic. , 

In those tarms whii li have marslios attacliod to them a 
great iininber of caltle is oonsUiilly kept, and all the straw i 
Is eomerled into niamiro, by whicii the arable land is kept j 
in a liigli slate of firlility. Along llie 1’haines Ibe -alli 
waisbes arc cxlcnaivc, and arc prolltablc from the number ; 
id lioises wIikI) arc .sent to feed lliere from London, after j 
tliei lia\e been over worked and ie(|uire vest, or wlieu they ! 
Ii.ne nu t with .soruo uccidcnt. Where there is not a siilli ' 
i ieiil number of luascs taken in to stock the niarshos, oxen [ 
and sheep arc bmight to complete the miniber, hnt the 
]irolil on these is seldom e(|ual to that on horses agisted. | 

Besides the emnmou erops usually ciilliraled, a <on- 1 
sidevablc ipiaiitity of eole or rape seed is iiuscd on tlie | 
riehcr alluvial soils of the hundieds. It is a profitable i ro)), j 
owing to the ulnuidaiil supply of manure brought from | 
London hy thoTliame.s. In oilier situations it has been ; 
found to deteriorate Ibe sueeceilmg crops too much, and I 
the cultivation has been ubanduiiod. Flax is not cultivated 
uiiywliei'o ill iho county, at least to any extent, and very 
lilile hemp is sown. A few hops are raised in tho western 
p.irl of llio eounty, towards Cambridgeshire. Theeulliva- 
lion of tills plant is spreading rapidly, and every year some 
new bop gardens arc formed. Tiro extent of hop ground is 
however in.'imsiderabloi when compared with that in the 
hop-growing counties of Kent, Siinoy, Hertfordshire, tke. 
I'he eullixalioii of caraway, coriander, and teazles, which is 
))eculiar to this county, is described under Caraway. 

Ill that piu-t of Ksse.x whi^h lies within u few miles of 
Lmidoii tho <•ullivatlou of the soil partakes wore of the 
garden culture. Vegelahles, especially cabhagos, are raised 
111 great ((panlitic.s, and very extensive lieliLs are almost 
I'll lively devoted to the raising of pntatoe.s. Tho ground is 
)iliiughed, ami very liighly inanured willi stable dung from 
j.s)ndim. The potatoes are usually sot by hnud, and moulded 
tip with the (dough. They are taken up with the conrmuu 
thvoe iiroiiged fork, and wheal is immediately sown after 
the tirineipal crop is taken up. Those .whielpare of pn early 
kind, and taken up in June or July, ate telfotfed' by cab- 
liages. Mangel wurzo’ tor tho Louden cowmon oTo also 
raised ill cousideraoic '^uantitios. Tho meadows within 
fifteen miles of J.ondon regularly supplji the Whitechapel 
rnarkot with hay, and every carl Inriiigs back a load of 
dung. 

The cows and horses in Essex ate chiefly reared in 
Suffolk, and Scotland supplies the oxen to fallen. There 
are a few considerable dairies about Epsom; but iu general 
the number of cows kept on a farm is not considerable. 
Many calves aro fatted, w'hieh are killed in the country,‘Of’ 
go to Romford to be sold to London buicliers. 

Sheep are now kept iu greater flocks by tho Essex 
farmers than they used to bo, and with considerable advan¬ 
tage. By niei(Lpa,(jf ^Biniiig. the land has been made capable 
of being ovef’ eveti in winter. It is not a sheep- 

broedtng (Mtinty, although many fine lambs ore reared; 
but they are .generally bought ft-om the breeders iu Wilt-, 
shire or ^ssex in autumn, and sold fet to the butcher in 
the suece^ng spring. The South-down breed is proterred 
in genaWl! but there are also many improved Leicestors, 
uno lately ..the Norfolk sheep have come into favour with, 
some farmc^ who tliiuk them hardy, and i^ofltable, and 


whoso fences are in such a stale as to vepres'. their rambling 
propensities. There is no peculiar bvi-ed oC Ihiix's. Tho 
Suffolk puuehos seem to Vie iu general use f n laiui work, 
and it is senveoly possible to find a breed belter ie!iii,|...d („.• 
every kindof work. When crossed with a lialf bied li,.iy,.„j 
soma sulistiniee and action, a Suffolk inarc prodiuc.e ad 
iiiirable carriage horses. In the marshes a good iu:ui> 
lior.ses aro bred of tarious kinds, eh lolly for draught. Ksse.x 
lias been long tiulod (or a superior breeil of pigs, which has 
beeu produced ond improved hy crosses witli foreign breeds, 
chiefly the Neapolitan, which has very little hair, and tlio 
Chinese. The l•lmlmoll Kssex jiigs have long oars standing 
upright, and thin iu their texture. Tlio best breeds aro 
ijiiile black, and have which are small appendages 

of skin like a long teat, hanging from tho neck under tho 
jaw .. The most common Kssex pigs,_ which are brought in 
great (|uantitit>s to Sniithfield market, are black and while, 
tho bend and rump being generally black, and the back 
and belly while. They latten early, and make execUeut 
small pork when fed on the refuse of the dairy, l.oiil 
Western's breed is in gieal re|)Ulo, not only in Essex, but 
all over Kiiglauil. 

The i)niiei|iiil fairs iu Essex are ;—Billeiieay, Au;;usl 2; 
October 7. 111. Iiup Siortford, Hidy Tliursda) : Tnuily 

Tliiu.sdie : O’Uibcr 111. Barking, October 22. Braintiee, 
M.n ft: tti Uiber 2 and :t. Clielnisford, May 12; October 
12. Csc' .' lu'.ll. Willi'I’uesday and Wednesday. Culelie.ster, 
.Lily '. 2 . 1 : Oiiober 20. Dmimow, May o: Novembers. 
Kppinc. Whit Tiiesdav: November i;t. Giavs, May '.'li; 
Oetoliev 2i). ITalsIed, May (I; Oelober 20. Harlow, May 
l.t; Sc'i'ii'iuber < 1 ; November 2H. L.ichmden, nearMaldon, 
.\ugi,,t ‘27. iMaldoii. May 1,2; Selileiiiber i:t, la. Rom¬ 
ford', .I uiic 2'l. (..lOioii Walden, day lu'foie Mid-leiil Sun¬ 
day; Noveiulier I .Siansted, May 12. Slebbiiig, .1 uly U. 
Tluixled, Monday beforo Whit Mond.iy. Waltlium Alibcj', 
Mav I I; Seiileniber 2.) 

Diumoiis, Tiiiciiis, 4'-c.—Essex is divided info twenty 
pans, (ifwliieli fourteen'are called hundreds, five half liuii- 
dri'ds, and one royal liberty. We sutijoni a table of these 
divisions, willi their situation, their respeftivo uieas, amt 
population in Itkll. We have-distmguisiied by ilie leiaia 
(A) and (1) the half hundreds and the lil erly. 


Bars! able. S. . . . 

Asri"., 

7.'I,2!U» 

l.'i.JSI 

Bocontiee (A), S. W. 

;>.),ii.';ii 

3 I,il2-1 

Chafford, S. ... 

.■it,;Wi) 

M.9.S8 

Chelmsford, Cential 

8I,,>I>0 

27,179 

Clavering (A), N.W. 

18, MO 

4,002 

Deiigey or Dcngie, S. E. . 

at), 11^ 

04,1170 

l.!,74ti 

(including the borough of Malden.) 
Dunmovv, Central 

1'2,791 

Froshwell or Fresh well (A), N.W. . 

27,710 

6,807 

Harlow (A), W. . . . 

2H,0l>0 

7,796 

Havering (/), S. W. . . . 

]2,;>.a0 

6,.81 2 

Iliuckford, N. . . . 

100,010 

40,1 s;: 

Luxdon, N. E. . 

7.J.830 

37,677 

(including the borough and liberty 
of Golcliester.) 

Ongar, Central . . . 

58,060 

14,715 

Rochlurd, 8.E. . 

57,980 

13,604 

Tondring, N.E . 

8-2.900 

27,08;: 

(including the borough of Harwich.) 

Thurstable» E. . 

23,640 

,5,'i4‘: 

Uuiesford or Utlesfordy N.W. 

59,550 

17,25/ 


(including the corporate town of 
Saffron Waldon.) 


Wal^tam (A), W. 


. 25,240 

8,351 

Winstree, E. 

, 

. 23,790 

4,41 1 

Ififithom, Central . 

• 

, 37,830 

10,998 



979,000 

317,507 


. Th«^,, no city in Essex. There arc nineteen market- 
towns: three of tliese ai‘o parliamentary boroughs; Col 
ehait», on the Colne, population of the borough and lihei iy 
inp lto, 16,167 ; Harwich, at tho mouth of the Stour, (lojni- 
Mion in 1831, 4297; and Maldon, on the Pant or Bluok- 
water, population in 1831, 3831. Chclmsfoid. the county 
town, is on the Chelmer; population in 1831. j435. Of 
ihese places, as well as of Barking, a market town on the 
Rodinilpopulation of tlie town ward in 1831, 3404; of the 
whole parish, which includes Ilford, 8036), an ^count i* 
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given under their respeetivo names. Of the other towns 
we subjoin an account. 

.BiUoricay is in tho hundred of BarstaWo: .it appears in 
one antienl record, under tho name Bclouca, which, is pro¬ 
bably a variation of the old word Baleuga or Banleuga (in 
French Banheu), tlie lurntory or precinct round a manor 
or hiwouRh. Tho town stands on an eminence on tho road 
leading from I^ondnn, through Brentwood, to Roehford and 
Southend. In Caiudcn’.s tiiiin the market wa.s consitlevalde, 
but for a long time past it has ta cu much decayed. Tlic 
Town has been much iinproveil ol late years by a number of 
good houses, and from its situation commands a beautiful 
prospect ever tlio valley which c.vtends southward to the 
Thames. It is in the parish of (Jreat Burghstedor Bnrsted, 
tlio church of winch is aiioul ii mile and a half hr two miles 
south of the town. There is a chapel in Billcricay, siip- 
posi'd to have hooii founded in the fourteenth century: the 
lower, which is suvmountril by a loadeii spire, mii) he of 
that date, but the body of the chapel is of more niodton 
origin. Tliere are places of Worship for Baptists, Inde¬ 
pendents, and Quakers. 

The inliiihilants of the parish of Great Biirslcd, in 18.11, 
•were 1077, of which about two-flflhs were ciigiigcrl in agri- 
eiiltiiro. 'J’liero is a weekly miu'kot on Tuesday. 'I here 
aio scarcely any manufuctiires. The living i.s a vicuingc, 
with the chapel'of Hilleriray annexed. By the Kdiication 
Returns of 1831, tliere were ill the parish tnehc din and 
five hoarding'schoohs with 2titt children, and two Soiidav 
sehools with 171 childroii. One of the day-schools, wiili 
49 scholars, has a small endowment. There is o parish 
alms house for poor women. 

At Ulnnts-w'iilla, near Billorieay, are sonic eiirtli works, 
the remains of a ditch and ranipiirt, eiiclo-iiic an area of 
nhout four acres: within the area were some arlifiii.il 
inmiiids, now chietly h-volled. Some remains of Roman 
pottery, set mil Rmii'an copper coins mid two silver coins, 
one of Trtijiin and one of Adriiiii, have been found in the 
iioiglihotniiniirl. 

Braintree is in tho hundred of llinckford, and on the 
norlh hunk of Rod’s Brook; it is on tho high road from 
J,ondoii to Norwich, thvougli Bury, 'in.J miles from London 
and I Ii from Chelmsford, the .county town. Antieiuly the 
manor of Braintree, or, as it is termed in Domesday, Raines, 
comprehended the neighbouring parish of Rliyno as well as 
that of Braintree: part of the lands in it belonged to the 
bishops of London; it was alienated by Bishop Ridley at 
the time ol llh" Reformation: the manor house (long since 
destroyed) was an oi>isco|ial palace. The pari.sli was dis- 
nieinhercd from that of lliiyne, of which it was previously a 
hamlet, idmvit the time of John or Henry 111., the former 
of whom edlfeititiiled it a markot-town, Tlie growth of tho 
place is to he ascribed to its situation on one of tlie high 
iwads from London into Noriblk and Suftblk, and to the 
Imililmg of inns and lodging-houses for the reception of the 
numerous pilgrims to the shrines of Kt. Edmiind at Bury, 
and our lady of Wnlsinghiun in Noifolk. At tho Reforma¬ 
tion this bourtsc of its )irospority failed; hut the town, and 
the adjacent villa^ of Booking, obtained consequence by 
the settlement of me Flemings who (led from the tyranny 
of the duke of Alba and cstiibiislusd hero the manuioetu'ce 
of baize and other light woollens, which for some time cou- 
slilutcil the staple manufacture of the ]>lacq, and is still 
rari'ied on, though not to so groat an extent as formerly, 

■ It will be desirable to con.siiler, in counectiuo with Brain¬ 
tree, the adjacent village of Booking; for althoitgh Booking 
Church and Church Stmet are a mile and a half from 
Braintree, and on tine north-east hunk of the Pant or Black- 
water, what is termed Booking Street is contiguous to 
-Brnmtroe, and tlie two form tmo continuous place, tho main 
street of which covers two-thirds of, the extent between' 
.Pod's Brook and the river Pant, and stretches aboat':k'in,tte. 
Braintree consists nf this street and of somehUitlisklfotm^ 
hy thoSintersectioii of the road from Bishop’S 
. Dijnmow to Coggeshall and Colchester, with the 'j^rtiijoK' 
ropd, and hy the convergence at this point of by«-rCk« fifom"' 

t o surrounding villages: there are aome back streets tCT ; 

les. The sticots ere inconvenienliy narrow; and many; 
of the houses arc of wood, and of eonmdoMible antiquity, ] 
•Tlie church u on the right ift the entrant# of the town 
from London; it is. large, built chiofly of AinL and mostly 
m the perpendkmiar stylo of EngWi arpiutecCgfe: the 
;tow«r, at tlie west end.'is of eiatdy ,An|liiih, apdilik sur- 
nutted by a lofty shingled spire w much later dsdiei: > This 


church was enlarged in tho time of Henry VIII., the 
expense of the alteration being partly defrayed hy the 
prohts of throe my.steries or plays jierformed in the church. 
There arc places of worship for Independents, Bapti.sts, 
Quakers, and Methodists. Bucking Church is remote from 
the town: it is spacious and handsome, and cliielly in the 
pcrpcndiciilarstylo; ihe tower is lofty and well designed. In 
the neighbourhood of JJrainlrce arc the remains of an an- 
tient church),.formerly tho palish church. Some coins, 
sepulchral nrhs, and other Roman antiquities, have been 
found. ■ f , ^ 

Tho parliamentary returns for 1831 assign to the parish 
of Braintree an area of 2fll)0 acres, 708 inhabited houses, 
and a population of 3422, about one-sixth agricullurul: to 
that of* Bimking an area of 3800 Bcro.s, 047 inhabited hou.scs, 
and a .population of 3128, about uiio-fourth agricultural, 
giving an aggregate pf 6300 acres, 1355 houses, and 05,00 
inhabitants. The wowlen manufacture has been in a great 
degree siijiersedcd by that of silk and crape, which is carried 
(111 til a considcrablo extent. The market is on 'Wednesday 
lor corn, eggs, jioullry, and oci-asioiiiilly cattle und live¬ 
stock of all kinds. There are several fulling and corn mills 
on the Pant. 

The living of Braintree is a vicarage, of the \cmlv value 
of 212/., with a globe-house, in tho arc.lideiiconry of Middle¬ 
sex : that of Hocking is a rectory, of the jcailj value of 
it-Jl/., with a gh'ho-housc. in the peciiliur jurisdiclion ol llic 
archbishop of Canterbury, being subject only to he. jiirib- 
dictioii, or that of Ins commis.Sttry, «ho is viillcd IJciin of 
Bucking. 

Tlicie is at Booking an almshouse or hospital, oiiginidly 
for seven poor people, hut now divided into nine tenoincnis, 
vvilh an endowment from the benefactions of several indi¬ 
viduals. Tho returns made to parliament show llial there 
wore in the two parishes in 1833 twelve day or hoaiding 
and day-schools (two of them with 2.')o to 275 scholars, en¬ 
dowed. and three others with ,34(i seholam, supported by 
.siili'cnpliiin), containing 811 to 8:(1 scholars; one dninc or 
infant school, with 60 or 70 scholars; and four Sunday- 
schoids with .VIO scholars. 

CiiggesliJill is in Lexdeii Imndred, on tlie norihcni 
hank of the river Blackvvulcr, d-l miles Irom Londmi hv 
(Jliclinsford, Withaiii, and ICclveilon, whriv the Oogge.sh'ill 
road turns oiT from, the Ipswich and Norwich road. It is 
soinelimes called Great Coggeshall, to distinguish it li(U,i 
the adjacent hamlet of Little Coggeshiill. I’lii- town has liv 
some antiquaries been considered to he the Canoniiiin of 
Antoninus; and several Roman remains have been foiiiul 
in and about tho town, hut these arc not deemed by oliicis 
aulUcient to prove anything more thnn that a Romish v ilia 
existed here. Morani, the liietorian of Essex, ascnlios lli,* 
origin of Copjjeslmll to an abbey, founded licro in 111-2 hv 
King Stephen and Maud, his queen, for Cistcrliaii numl.s. 
To this abbey succeeding princes granted various pnv ilc . 
among which was that of holding a inaiknt wivekly. T1 c 
yearly revenue of the abbey' at the dissolution vvas ’2i)8/. .- v. 
gross, or 251/. 2s. clear. The town was formerly iiiitch en¬ 
gaged in the clothing trade, and was particularly fiimous f.ir 
awhile baize of superiurd'abric, called Guggoshall Whiles. 
The clothing .trade has much declined for inanv vc.us 
past.. I‘ 

Tim town ir'irregularly laid out, and tho streets are 
narrow and ill payed. The church, at tho norlli-oaslcm 
end of tkq town, i$ aspaciousand handsome building in the 
Porpendicutai style of .English orchiteciure: the windows, 
especially the east *ei«tdOw, are large and handsome: there 
is a largo ^uaxe tower at the West end. A small part of 
the,abbey is yet rethaitiing; and near it is a bridge qf three 
.arches, originally built by King Stephen over a cut mode to 
"Conwey the water of ike river neater to tho abbey. ■ The 
abbdy has some good jdain lancet windows, and the interior 
liae sqroe good.groining and windows, with shafts; it is 
OOBMpiod as a farm-house. At Little CoggosliuU, a hamlet 
id^.Jtoe town, half a mile south of it, said to have been once 
parish, were formerly two chtsmbsa* Ope of them 
ItASlt, ,^,the monks of the, abbey for tho^twn »se, the other 
■,tbJ9'4)arb|ib ehurdj: the former has been Intig demolished; 

latter, or wb^ remains of it, is now used as a barn. 
There are meeting-houses for Independents, Baptists, 
.Quakers, and Mctlmists. . . 

" 'By the returns of 1831, the porish comprehended an>rea 
af 8770 acres, and had 624 inhabited houses, wit^ a po- 
jmhrtiitMi of 8817* iibout two-seronths agrioulttit^ 3^e 

r., -■■M" ' 
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silk raBnufactui'e lias boon introduced here, and constitutes 
the ))rincipii1 miimifactiifo of the place; that of woollens 
lias (li'olinod. .Soino of I lie inhabitants are mif'a^ud in toy 
nniking. The inarkot is on Saturday for corn, butter, eg^n, 
and poulin, and oceasionally live stock. 

Till! livin'!; is a viearago, of the yearly value of 21 if. with 
a globe house, in tho.arcltdonconry of Ooleliostci'. 

Thcio are three tincndowod almshouses near the ohnr' h, 
and there is an endowed sehoul. The parliamentary rot urns 
for istl.l assign to Coggeshall eleven day, or huanliiio; luiil 
day, or evening schools, one endowed and one l^uiwastoriatf, 
with 294 scholars; thirteen dame or infant schools with 
Ifiti scholars; and six Sunday-schools with 499 sobolnrs. 

Dunulow, or Great J3unmow, is in Uunrnow hundred, on 
the south-west bank of the river Clielmcr, .'18 inilcs-froin 
l.oudim by Rpping, Harlow, and Hatfield Broad Oak: -lo.J 
by Ghigwoll, Abrid'^o, and Oiigar; amll^li by Obolmsford, 
Croat Wallbara, and Barnsfon. Great J)uiiiiio\v is ooii- 
sidcrod by sonic anti<iuaries to have liceii the Uoiiiiiii 
flat loll Ciesaroiuagus, wliicli others fix near Widford. l«o 
miles soiilli west of Cliclrasford. A iiuinlici' of Roman 
coins, of ditiorciil oinperors, have been found hero. It is on 
a Itoimiii roail, cro-siiig the county from we-l to cast from 
IJcrIlliid to Colcliostor. 

Diiiiiiiow IS pUMsantl) situated on an ciiiincnrc, and oon- 
si-!s ]niiici|i;dlv of two ■'trcols The market-cross in the 
■•oiilic uC tlic town Mas erected in I57S, and ropiuicd in 
trill. The clmri'li stands a considerable distiiiicc IVoin 
the iii.iin portion of tbo town: tile boiisos adjacent to it 
fuim a group called Clhiirch End. It is a spacious biiild- 
uig. Miili an embattled tower at the west end : it has some 
)ioilions 111 the Decorated Eiiglrsh, and some in the I’erpeii- 
diciil.ir sivle; the east window, iihieli is very fine, is of ])e- 
('iiiiU'd eliaraeier. There are meelmg-houses for Inde- 
lieiidenls, llaptists, and (Quakers. 

'riio I,I-,. a iln! piuish is 79 1 (I lu res ; there were in 19:51 , 
4!i9 mhiihited houses, atid 2 ttcl iiihahitaiits: nearly one- 
luilf of the pojiiilalinn is agricultural. The iiiunuCacturo of 
bai/e and blankets, I’ormerlv carried oil, has been gheii up; 
Millie -ai’biiig aii'l cuai'se elmb are made. The market, 
uliii'li accurdiiig to line of uiir latesi luitho;ilte.shas bceiiibs- 
cimlmiied. Vi.'l.s on Suliiidai. 

file iii 111 " Is a virariigo of the yearly value of .)21/., with 
a "iebe liouie, iii llie aielideaeonry of Middle.'cx. Tlieie is 
an aliii'boiise liir .six poor |inrs(ms. 

Alioiil tno miles cast of Great D moM' is the village of 
Lillie Dii.nnow {poiiulntimi in 1 vilicro nas a 

l ii rvor .Vugustine eamuis, founded in 119 I by the Lady 
.1 uM, sister of Ral|ili Bin mini, lliotluni lord of the iniinor. 
Its \earK value at the dissolution was 17:!/. 2.1. id. gross, or 
J.ie/. .'i.v. t'/. clear 'i’lie uionuslie buddings arc novv raaed, 
and ibe site partly occupied by the manor Imiise. The priory 
cliiircli vva.s a large and stalely fabric, partly in the dueorafed 
I'lidi-li, p.irlly 111 an earlier style of nrebileetiire: the roof. 
Mil. sustained by pillars, having capitals oriianienled with 
oak li'iives elegantly eiivvcd. Some of tlie.se remain in the 
part novv vised as the iiarisb eliureb. The vvell-knovvii eus- 
tem of the ‘flitch of bacon’ was eonnoeled with the manor 
of Little Dunmovv. [Du.vmovv Bacon ] 

Easton Lodge, tlio seat of Viscount Maynard, is sitnaliMl 
on high ground in a spacious park about two miles north¬ 
west from Gi'eat Dunmovv. It is a venerable pile of the 
Elizabethan period and filjle. In the returns of schools 
imido to parliament for lh.13, no account is given of those 
at Great, Dunmovv, except that there was a ualional school 
for girls, containing 193 scholars; and that a national 
school for boys, suappndcil from various causes at Ulirist- 
nias, LkS'', had at Jhe lime of the suspension an average al- 
lendanee of 75. 

Eppiiig is in the half humlrcA of Waltham; atid mi the J 
hii!;h I’liud from London to Norwich liy Newmarket, 17 ' 
miles from Ixindon. The principal part of the town, calk'd 
"Eppiiig Street, consists of a street e.xteiidiiig iiioio than 
lialf a mile in length, lined With irregularly limit houses, 
and having «» centre a row of decayed mcian-took- 
iug shambles,The church is situated two miles ndrtk 
west of the Itiatcet, and with the houses groupinl round it 
constitutes?#haf is distinguished as Etipiiig Upland. Thu 
church is I'ileasantly situated on a risiaw,ground: it is de¬ 
dicated to .A 11 Samis, a'nd is not distingiusheil by its archi¬ 
tecture. In the Street’ is a chupol of ease originally bo-' 
longing to thuobbot and monk.s of Wallliaia, to whom the 
great tithes had been granted, and ttho-.lsbpt the parish in 


their own hands ns a curacy. The chapel is now vested in 
trustees for the benefit of llic inhaliitanls. It slaiids at the 
I-oiidon cinranco to the town, and lias lately been rebuilt. 
'J'here are place^ of vvonbip in Kpping for Quukei-i and In- 
dopondl•llt.^; but lliiU for the Quakers, llmugli cIosli to lim 
town and virtually belmigiiig to it, m in an ailjaccnt pan.-li. 
There are many iiiiis in the place. 

The parlmmcntiiry returns for 1S3I assien to Epping an 
area of O'.’.iO acres, LjO inhabited lioiisei, ami 2:ti:i iiilmbii 
ants, of wliieli S3 houses and 427 mliabUiint.s are iii K)ii,iiig 
Upland and fho hamlet of Ryhill, the lust in Harlow limi 
drod. In Eppiiig Upland limr-fiflhs of the po|uiliilioii is 
agricultural, m llm whole pari-li almnt tnu-lifilis. 'J’li,. 
lieiglibourhood uf Epping is celebrated forbiillcr. piirk. am! 
sausages, s)f which arlicte‘, it fiiiimlics a emisidcrablc .siip- 
lilv to the metropolus. Tim market m on Friday. In Die 
spiin't groat numbers of suckling calves au; brcuigbf to 
Eppiiig market from Suflblk, ami those parts of F.,ssox 
where dairy farms arc mimoruus. 

The living of E)ipiiig is a viemago ‘ in the peculiar juris¬ 
diction uf the t'ourt of the CLmiiiissary of J.mt'lmi. cuiicur- 
rently with the Umsislonal Episcojial Guurl,’ (Lewis's 7ri// 
Ihrtwhirnj.'t Its yearly value is 729/., vutli a gbbe limi-c; 
the chaiiciry i.s of ihu yearly value of 120/., arising fimii eii- 
dovviniiiii.s. 

'File returns made to parliament in Ifi'!.'! assign to ibe 
pari-li Ilf Epiiiiig four infant or dume schouis, viilli .',0 clnl- 
drcii, ciglit lunu'ding or day schools (one of (bem a ''baiUy 
sclinoli, vvuli 34:i sclmhirs, and one Sunday sehool, vvitli 79 
boys, .\bout 70 girls from this parish atleiul llie natioual 
seliool of Tboyilon Gurmm or They don Gerimu (two miles 
soudi eiis( of Epping Street), to vvhieli the paiishioiicr.s of 
Epjiing coiilriluile largely. 

In the parish of ICppiiig is Copped Hall, a mansion (irecicd 
near the site of an older slruclure raised by (he monks of 
VValtliam Aldiey when they had possession of the manor; it 
was built near a century ago. and has since been nnicli im¬ 
proved. It is one of the finest seals in the county. Near 
it are the remains of an antient camp, probably Brilisli, 
now overgrown vvitli trees, called Ambieys, or Ambersbiiry 
banks. 

Ejiping gives title to Epping Forest, a considerable tract 
of waste land in llie south west, part of llie county. This 
forest was J'oriucrly called the forest of Essex, being the 
only fore.sl in lliiit eouiitv, tbo wliole of wbicb was anlienlly 
eomprobeiided in it. By a charter of king John, lUiieil 
2;ith of Mareli, in the fifth year of bis reegn, and emitiiiiied 
in the eighth of Edward tV., all that part of dm foresl 
whieh lay to die north of llm highway from Storiforil to 
Colchester (very distant from the present houmiaries) was 
disafl'orested. 'riie forest was fiirtlier redticeiiVhv a peiam- 
hnlation made in the tvveiity-ninfli of Edvvaid 1., ni piir- 
suaneoof the Charlii tie Fnre.sta; hut the metes ami hoiiiids 
of it were finally determined by an imimsitioii ami peiiiinlui- 
lalion taken on die 8tli of September, 1949, by virtue of a 
eoramissioii umler llie great seal of England, iii jmr-uam e 
of an ant of the 16lh of Charles L, fur setdiiig die biiiiiid.< 
of the forests. The boundaries a.s thus seldeil uiclmUi llie 
whole of the eleven pTjrishes of IVansled, Jmytoii, AVal- 
thainslow, AVoodford, Louglitoii, Chigvvell, l.amboiirne, 
Stapluford Abhotls, AVullham Holy Cross. Ep|inig, ami 
Nazmg, and parts of dm ten parishes of Cliiiigford, .Sinid'oul, 
East Ham, West Ham, Little llfoiil, Gre.it Ilford, Jim King. 
Dugeiihani, Hav^erstock, and Tlieydun Bois. Tlie evleiii uf 
' the forest is esliniatcd at (iti.UUU acres, of whieh is.ouo aci e, 
arc estimated to be enclosed and private jirupcrly ; die 
remtHnihg 1'2,I)IIII aev's me the uncnclose.l wa^ie^ ami 
woods. What is callisl Hcnbaull, or Hmnault loiest, i- a 
part of this wn.st(!. (Fiftrmlh Kvjwrt nj (he t'ow/in,, simieri 
■ m Land Ni’t'/’iiue, i|iioied m Wtwnt; n'fl/'riaHKitre uf Fi.'.-ci.) 
■Tendriflg hundred Imd been dl.^affuiesled by king iSleidieii 
'before the grant ol John mcntioiieil ahuM*. (Moranl’s ///.,- 
'tofj/ E<|>piiig forest is niucb resorted to by Lun- 

doil.e|'S,i.n what arc termed ‘ gipsy parties iiml on the l.r-l. 
Frid(k|^ih .luly a kind of fair is held imnid tli<' s)iol mu e 
(xa^pietl by an enormous oak called Faiilup oak. Tlie liur 
fetailt'»'tho title of Fairlop Fair. On Easter Momlav dn io 
jiiS a Stag-hunt much patronized by the iiibiibitiuils of Lon¬ 
don'. The Uoniie! fur tlie hounds and the luiiblmg belong- 
iftg'lo.lhe hunt were rebuilt sev eral y cars ago at an ox-pemo 
'of inwiy tlioasiiiul pounds. 

Grayii'Tbiirrot'lt W in the hnndri'il of Chafford ; it is (,n 
the baftk of the Tlnimc.s, 24 miles from London, ihiough 
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Rorafiiril, Upmmstot, nid StifTord. This lifllo town con- Chelmsfovd and Colchester. This place was antiently 
hisis cliieliy of one irrespdar struct on a creek of the Thames, known by thd name of Sciddinchim; tho origin of its pre- 
a'ccbsihle to hoys jnid otiicr .siimll vessels. The church, sent appollation, formerly written Mauy-Tree, is not known, 
near the north end of the town, is built in the form of i It is a small place, irregularly laid out. Tho ehuiwh cc 
cross, with u tower on the m.rth side. chapel, built nut of the ruins of a more aiiticnt one, which 

The area of the parish is l.'i"!) acre.s ; the miinherofin stood on a site not far removed from tliat of the present 
habited houses by the census of was 243, the popula- building, w'as formerly very small, but has been lately en- 
tion (including tluit of the liberty of Leo, in Kast Tilbury larged. There are. meeting-houses for Independents, 
parish, Barstablo hundred), 12-lH. Tlje population had yuakers, and Methodists. 

greatly increased before the census, owing to the number The parish, or rather the cliapeliy, by the return of 1831, 
of labourers employed in hrick-niaking. The market is on comprehended only 30 acres, and had 241 inhabited houses, 
Thursday, and is eliieily for the sale of corn; it is much and a population of 1237, a very small projiortion of whieh 
frequented : there is one yearly fair. wn.s agrieulluml. Manniiigtrec appears to be the residence 

The living IS a vicarage of the yearly value of 1,60/., with of an unusual proportion of genteel families. A coiisider- 
a glebohouse: it is lu the archdeaconry of Essex. able trade in molt is carried on; and corn, coal, deals, iron, 

There were in 1833 eight day-schoolsi with 138 scholars, and fish are imported. The market is on Thursday. 

211 of whom (boys) were educated from the proceeds of an Tlie living is a iiorpetiial curacy, united with the rectory 
endowment; and two Sunday-schools, with 202 children. of Misilcy (of which parish the chaj;olry of Maiiningircc is 
There are two villages near this town which also hear the a dcjiciidoncv) and the vicarage of Eiadlicld. Thewliolo 
name of Thunwek; Little Tliurrock, to the cast of the town arc of the yearli l uluo of 6ii8/., with a glebe-house. Tin y 
(population 302), ttiid West Tbnrrock. to the west of tho are in the archdeaivinry of (lolchesler. 
town (popiilalioii 804). The chalk-quarries ofPurttcet arc The chapidry contained, in one national school, 

in the parish of West Thim-ock. In Little Thurrock jiarish, containing 223'children; and one Sunday-school, witli co 
and in Chudwell parish, wliich adjoins it, are some remark- cliilili'en. 

able caverns or hole.s in the chaiU, to which tradition lias Mi.sflcy is adjacent to Harwich. Mistloy Hall, tlic scat 
assigned-tho iianie of ‘ C'unoheUii’s gold-miuos.’ It has of tin-Rigby family, is on a pleasant eminence in the midst 
been conjectured that they were granaries of the. anticnt of gardens and plantations elegantly laid out. On the bank 
Britons. They are also called‘Dane holes,’from having of llie .Stour is a ((iiay with warehouses, at wliichcom-idci- 
hccii used by those invaders as lurking-places or rcccpiacles able trade in corn, malt, and coal is earned on, These he- 
for plimdcr. long to the proprietor of tlic mansion. 

Ilalsled is in Ilinc.kford hundred, on the north-east t)iigar, dislmguislicd as Chipping Ongar from another 
hank of the river Colne, and on the road from London by parish ol' the same name (High Ongar), is in Ongai h'ln- 
Hory to Norwich, 4()4 miles from London, and 17 j from dred, near the rigid, or west bank of tho Kodiiig, and the 
('Jiclin.sford. It is supposed that a market was cslahlished left or east hank of the Crip.sey brook, just above tlieyunc- 
hcic in tlic Saxon tinios: a hill at tho upper cod of tho lion of these two .stvoams: it is 21 milo.s from London by 
town, on which for several contiiries it was held, retains tho Woodford hiidgc, Cliigwell, and .Abridge; or 24 uiiles by 
name of ('hoping hill. Epjiing. 

The town stands on the .slope of a gravelly eminence, A castle was built hero by Rndiard do Lucy, one of the 
rising fnnn the riviM-, and coiis-ists of the main strcvit along principal nobles of the tunc of Henry 11.; the keep stood 
the Norwich load, and some other sfrecls. The ehor ,di is on tlie summit of a lofty artificial mound. Tho castle having 
near the. centre of the town. It is a large eilifiec, ea(iahlo hocoire very ruinous, was, in tlie time of (/uoen Elizabeth, 
of acconimodntmg 1200 personsj and consisting of a nave, pulled down, and a brick house was Iniill by the then owner 
cliaiiccl, and sido-aisles, (diiclly in the I’erpcndioular Eng- of tho place on the site of the keep. This liouse was do- 
lish stylo; the rlmncel is in ihc Decorated stvle, with a molished in 1744, and a large sommcr-lioosc, of castellated 
good window of five liglits, and others of two ligfits. There urchiteoturo, bnill in its room. 'J'lic moat which surrounded 
IS a tower at the west end snniiountcd by a vvowlon spire, the keep, and otlier earthworks of tlic castle, still remain, 
the thiid that has hoen erected on the same tower, two Tho sides of the mound are planted with trees and 
joeviiius ones having been destroyed by lightning. There shrubs. 

are places of worship for ludepoudeiils. Baptists, and The town obielly oonsists of one long and vv ide street, <-x- 
(inakei-s. Tliero is a house of correction at Halatod. ttmding from the bridge over the Cripsey brook, up the 

Tiui parish comprehends an urea of 6230 acres; and had, slope and along the brow of a hill. The olmreh, which is 
in 1831, ‘JS9 iiihaliiteil houses, and 4637 inhabitants: about in a conlral situntion, is a small neat, structure: the wiii- 
three-eighths of the population was agricultural. The silk dows are remarkably small, so as to rosemble the loop-holes 
manufacture is carried on to a considerable extent; tho of a castle. The church contains a mommient of Jane, one 
niuuufncture of Daixo and other lig'ot woollens has been of the daughters of Oliver Oroinwell. Many Roman bricks 
cliscontimied. There is a market on Friday, one of the have been worked into the building, and the fnmidatiorih of 
principal in the cou^ for corn and (K’casionally for cattle Roman buildings are said to have liecn dug up in the 
and other live stock. Some hops arc grown round tho rliwchyard. The principal road from LondininmtLondon) 
town. to Ctamulodunum (Colchester) is supposed by some to have 

The living IS a v icaragc, of the yearly value of 3!)l)/., with passed this way, though others make it pass near or through 
a glelio-liohsc, in tlie gift of tho bishop of London: the Romford and (ihelmsford. The town is witlim tho area of 
minor canons of St. Haul’s are the irapropriatoi-s. There was an anUent, ■'entrenchment, whioli may still he traced on it.s 
a exdlege of prie-ts at Halstcd beforv* the Reformation; the different sides. It was antiently eallod Ongar ud Casfrum, 
foundation was for eight, bm it is doubtfid tbero was ever perhap* ^ith rpfereuco to thb entrenchment. There is an 
tho full numhev. 'fho vevetiuii at tiro dissolution was 26/. Independent meeting-house. 

0*. 8(/. per annum gross, or 23/. los, .M.cleiu-. The aim of the parish is 480,8Orcs; tho number of hiha- 

I'here were in ilalsted, according to tlie roturus madq bited hquse.s in 1831 -was 1.34, and the population 798, of 
to pariiaraeiit for 183.3, ten inlant or d.3ro«scJ)ov)ls, with J50 udiich a small proporlioh, js agricultural. The markut is 
scliolars; four day-schools, one supportoil by ytdantia^ w}(l» on Saturday. 

tributidns, containing 4« chiUiixm, and tluep .bthdrs living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Essex, of 

100 children; and four Sunday-schools, vvilji tllMisarly value of 127/., with a glebe-house. 

_^Thert> is a grmimiar-schvail, founded by Dame Mttry ^ere were in 1833 nine boarding or duy-achools, with 140 

for 40 poor children Of Halsted and Colno En^Ws (it scTstohiysi und two Sunday-schools, containing 95 children, 
neighbouring parish), which i.s not distinctly mcnnofthtlia' day-schools is endowed. . ^ , 

thorctuvn. . , \ ;]E^ pngar, which is on the other sld<D» the Roding, is 

4 At a liouso in tliis^iarish is u Greek inscription,brought larger parish than Chipping Oiigftr, %nd had, in 

from a village near Smyrna, where it was erected one hun- iMl, a pojmlatioa qf 1205, chiefly agricultural. , 
dred and fifty jows boujre Cliriet, to,the hounur of Crato, a ' KOchford is intlwhford huudi-eiL'on the Broomhill river, 
musiciao.’ (ffemifits qf Eitgt< 0 ^ Walcit., ,1803.) ■ whtcdi is navigable to within about a mile of the town, 4C 
IJear Halsted are the remtriltl pf tlic anticUt manor- railw from London through Romford. Brentwood, and ipe 
house of Staostod Hall. ' ‘ ricay.’ The toyrn oonsiKts .principally of two .streets runsiing 

Maiinitigtree is in tlie huhitoid of Tetidring, on the one into ' thbhth^ & the Ifarm of tlie tetter T: the houses 
■estuoi-y of the Stour, 60 mites from London, through are ill built ‘.'the jotuket-house, which is of timher, stands 
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»*iear tho centre of the town, and has on it the date 1707: 
it is not used as a market-house now. Thwe are two 
bridges over the river, which close to the town is an incon¬ 
siderable brook. The churidi, which is a little removed 
from the town, is a good-sised building, consisting of nave, 
chancel, and side aiwes, with a lofty brick tower at tho west 
end. There is an Independent meeting-house. At the 
lower end of the town are a row of brick almshouses for six 
poor people, founded and endowed by Robert Rich, earl of 
Warwick, in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

Tho parish comprehends au area of 1240 acres: it had, in 
1831, 271 inhabited houses, and a population of |S26, of 
which more than a third was agricultural. Tho chief trade 
is in corn. Tho market is on Thursday. 

Tlie living is a rectory, in the archdeaconry of Essox, of 
tho yearly value of 5707., with a globc-lumso. 

Thoro worn in the parish, in 18.13, a Laucasteriaii school, 
with 70 boys; a national school, with 64 children (ratlier 
more on Sunday); seven other day-schools, with 138 
scholars; and one Sunday-school, with 100 children : to the 
Sunday-school a lending library is attached. 

Romford is in the liborly of Havering title Rower, oil 
the Rournc brook: it is a great Ihoroughfarc, being on 
tho high road from I.,ondon to Chelm.slbrd, Colchcsicr, Ips¬ 
wich, Bury, Norwich, Yarmouth, and other large towns in 
Ksm'X, .SiiH'olk, and Norfolk; helween 11 and 12 miles 
from Loiiiloii. The derivation of the nanio has been much 
dis]iiitcd, some confoiiduig that it is derived from Koiiiaa 
ford, others from two ,Saxon words signifying ‘ broad ford.’ 
This jil.acc, or some spot iii the neiglihoiii lioiui, is supposed 
to he llic sill' of the Ourolitum of the Itim raiy of Aiilo- 
liiiius. 

The town coiisisis almost entirely of one long vvide sircct, 
near the centre of which is the markct-liou.se and towii-luill, 
which was repaired in 1768 at the expense of the crown. 
The houses are tolerably good, and the street is paved uiid 
lighted. Tho chai>cl, situated at the entrance to the town 
from London, on the lefi hand, is a tolcrahly huge building, 
erected in the early part of the lifleentli century: it is dedi¬ 
cated to llie Virgin Mary and St. Kilward tlie Confessor, 
and consists of a chancel, nave, and norlli aisle, vvilli a 
Biiuare tower at the west cud. In the east window is a 
figuie of Edward the Coiifes.sor in stained glass, the arms 
of that king, and aiiollier coat of arm.s. The hidepundftnts 
have a meeting liousc at Cullier’s Row, a hamlet of the 
parochial idiapelry of Rouiforil, about two miles north-west 
of the town : a liou^o for the pastor and a smalt endowment 
are eonneuted with it. There is also a Methodist lufcling. 
All nlmshon.se for five poor men was founded and well en¬ 
dowed by Roger Reed near the end of the fifteenth century. 
There were formerly cavalry harraeks at the London eii- 
trance to the town: they vvereef wood, and have since lieen 
jiulled down. 

Tlie palish eomprenenns an area of 3.'{-10 acres, and had, 
in 18.31, 766 inhaliiled houses, and a population of 4294, of' 
which less than oiic-lliird is agricultural. Tlie geiienil 
niarkel, is on ’Wednesday: there is a market on Monday for 
calves, and on Tuesday for hogs. In spring and summer 
great nunihers of suckling calves arc hroiiglit In market 
from Siiflolk and the dairy districts of Essex. 

Tins parish, with those of Horiieliurcli and Havering, 
form llie liberty of Havering atle Bovver, the qnarler sessions 
for which are hold at Romford. Commissions for trying 
felons within this liberty may be ulilaiiied tiy a small pay- 
menl to tho crown, hut no eotmnissioii bus hoeii applied for 
for many years. (Lysous’ Environs of Lomto/i.] 

Tlie living is a eliapelry originally included in the parish 
of Hornchurch, the limits of which were once coextensive 
.with those of Havering liberty, hut separated fiom it by act 
of parliament, A.n. 1658. The living is of the aninial value 
of 800/., with a glebe-house, in the patreiiage of New 
College, at Oxford: it is in the arclidi'aeonry of Essex.' 
TTtere were, before tlie Retonuation, a e.hantrv and a small 
guild attached to Romford chapel, the lands of winch were 
valued at 4/, 10s, 2<{,.pcr annum. 

There wer^. 'Mk „l-|^1. hi the parish, one oiidovvcd day- 
school with 121 ijSlillars, six other day-sclilkils with 11‘M 
scholars, and two Sundav-schools with 143 schol.ars. 

Walden or Saffron ’W'ahlen is in the hundred of Uttles- 
ford, which occupies the north-western extremity of tho 
county: it is near wio CSu^ and a little to the rignt of the 
road from Xiondon to Newmarket and Norwich, 42 miles 
tom London. It wm eopijectured by Doctor Stukely, but 


without suflicient authority, that this was a Roman station. 
Its name is derived from two Saxon words, Wealn, a wood, 
and een, a valley: its epilliet ‘Salfvon’ is derivi'd Irom the 
great quantity of that plant fiiiiiievly eiiliivaiid n, 
noighlKiurhooil: thi.s euhiv.'itiou has lieen long ahamloi ed. 
At tlie period of Ihe Donie.sdav survey the hitdi-hip of 
Walden was possessed by a Norman, Cenllrey de Magua- 
ville, one of the eompaiiioiis of iho Coiiqtieiof. This noble¬ 
man erected at Walden a castle, which, judging from the 
remains of it, must have been of great strength. The 
remains occupy the Ingliesi part of the town, and consist of 
some parts of the walls and lowers, built with Hint hound 
togetlier by a very hard cement. GeullVey, the grandson of 
tlie founder of the castle, having deserted the par:y of 
Stephen for that of the Empress Maud, obtained of her 
permission to remove the market from the neighhouriitg 
town of Newport (now a village) to Walden. Having been 
howevor aoizeil by Stephen, he could only obtain Ins free, 
dom by tho delivery of his castles, Walden bi'iiig one i f 
them, to the king. The same tiobleiiiau founded lioiu in 
1136 a Benedieliiie priory, which was some years lali-r 
raised to the rank of an abbey: this alibc)' obtained several 
valiiublo lH>iU'fael.ioti.s, and had, at the time of lliedissuln- 
tnm, a yearly reveiiueof 406/. los. 1 Ir/. gross,or372/. Iss. Id. 
eh-ir. The .site was granted to Sir Thomas Aiidley, hud 
ehuiieellor, and the title of Lord Audley of Walden wiis 
eonlerred upon him. On the site and grounds of the mo- 
nasleii, enlarged by -a suhsequont addition of 200 acres, 
slaiid Ihe pie.seiil mansion and park of Audley End. 

The lovrn is irregularly laid out,and the house.s are inanv 
of them of eoiisiilerahlo antiquity. Tho church is ‘ a large 
and very elegant .siieeimcn of the lute Pcrpcmlieuhir style. 
It has a nave and ar-les, large south porch, and eliain ei 
and ai'le.. The elcreslory windows of tho nave aie veu 
largo and of six lights; tho.se of the ehaiieul, which liiis a 
lower roof, are mueb smaller, and two lu each ureh. The 
easleni end of the nave is finished by two oelagonul luriel. 
with eroeketted ogee liciols. The windows of the aisles aie 
very large, filling up the spaces close to Ihe butlres-scs, and 
they aro mostly square-headed. The tower li.as hold bin 
tresses, crowned with octagonal turrets, and very long )il.iiii 
piniuieles. Tlicso piimaclos and the spire, which is of wood 
covered with lead, apjioav to he of later date Ih.in the 
church. Tlie inlenor of this eliurrh is very fine, the pa rs 
being remarkably light and elegant.’ Rickman's A’,v.v(/i/ on 
Uothir ArrhiliTture. Since the above extracted aeeouiil 
was written the wooden spire has boon replueed by one of 
stone more in eharaeter with the rest of the building. There 
are two places of wovshili for Calviiii.slic or Piiitieulur Bap¬ 
tists, and lino for Arnimiaii or General Baptists, ami one 
each for Independents, (Juakors, anil Wesleyan Methodists. 
The tow'ii-liall is a neat building in the market-place, which 
Ls spacious. I'here are a cattle-market ami a luiiidsome 
range of almsliouses lately built in the place of a former 
range founded and endowed by Edward VI. for ll> deeaved 
liousi'keepers of each sex. Thoro is also a neat biiildmg 
lately erected near the ruins of Iho castle for a niiiseiim, 
uiiil for the nieetmgsof a literary soi'iety eslahhshed m tlie 
town. Aiiilloy House, or as it is usually termed, Audley 
End, the seat, of Lord Braybrooku, is a nohle mansion 
crocloil by the Earl of Suffolk, who in the time of James 
I., had iuliurited tho estate of the Lord Chuneollor Audley. 
The grouiuls are beautiful, and the Cam, which flow s through 
them, thougli here an inconsiderable stream, expands so a.s 
to form a considerable sheet of water in froul of the house. 
Tim mansion, originally more e.xtensive than at present, is 
still one of tho finest in the county; il is said to have cost at 
I its oroctiori 190,0(10/. Tho hou.se eonlaiiis some iiiteresliiig 
.porttfaite and other pictures. On a green near the town is 
a singular romain of aiiti(|mty called the Maze. It coiisista 
.(if -a series of oonceiilric circles with four outworks cut in 
I'(be chalk, which here rises to the surface. Its origin and 
use, are unknown; Dr. Slukely conjeetui'es that it was a 
BrilisH cursus or place of exercise for the soldiery. A short 
distit^liil^ from tho town are the remains of an aiitient eu- 
oaniBmont of an oblong form called Pell Ditclies or Repel 
Dittshes, The south hank is 730 foot long, 20 high, and 
.56 broad at tlie base, and 6 or 8 wide at the top : (he west 
bask is 588 feet long: both hanks and ditches are ex¬ 
tremely hold and well preserved. » 

The parish of ,Saffron Walden conta ins 7.380 acres, and 
had in 1831 941 'ihhiibitod houses and a population of 
4762, of wliich about one-fouith was agrioultum; Uicre wa 
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many genteel ftirailies in tlie town. The chief trade i« in vosll? and sclwol-room, under which is a fine crynt. An- 
barley and malt: the market k on Saturday, Walden is a ether lilUe ^apol, at the south-east end of the church, is 
inunicipal though not a parliamentary borough. By the now a repository for rubbish. These chnpels have some 
Mutiicinal Reform Act the corporation consists of a mayor, boaotifiil and'wellrcxeculed portions in the Decorated Eng- 
four abtermon, and twelve councillors. The borough isco- 1 lish stylo. There arc in the church various insorted wiu- 
03 tten»ive with the parish. ' dowa of dillereiit datOs. The 'fimt is ai)j)arently very ar.- 

' Tlie living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Colchester, lieiit, and there is a fine vioodcn screen. J’he huilding l.as 
, ./of the anuiial value of 237/., with a globe-house. Lord hecn much it^jufod lin'd its beauty di-foimod by dilapida- 
S- Brwbrooko is patron and itupropriatw. lion mid alterations, but it is still well worlliv of iitleuiiou. 

There were in Walden in 1.S3,! one infiint school with, Exclusive <if the nave oflho abbey church, the remains 
‘ , 70 children: two national schools, containing 124 ht^J'S an4 of the ihhey, are but few. They consist of an enlrancc- 
106 girls (with the addition of 10 boys on Sundays); (i giUcway.and bridge across mi arm of the Loa, which hounds 
school for 25 boys and as many girls, chiefly'supported by ;tho enclosure of the abbey on the west side; some walls. 
Lord Brayhrooke; and six oilier day-schools with 212 chil- and a fewVaul'tcd arches in,a g-ardcnbclonging to the abbey 
dren; and two Sunday-schools with 289 children. farni. The refeotory,,is reported to have stood eastwaid of 

Waltham Abbey, or Holy .Cross, is in the half-hundred of the church; and what is nowt tlie abbey liu-m is s-aid to have 
Waltliara, 124 unlo* fmm London, » little to the right of been aritiontly the stables. The gateway is in a much 
the road to Ware, Roysfon, and Huntingdon. It is on the later stylo of architecture than the church. In the gardens 
river Lea (wliicU is here separated into several channels, fornicrly belonging to the abbey, now occupied as a mii-ery- 
some of which flow through the town) near the junction of ground, is a tulip tree, reiwrted to ho the largest in Eiig- 
tho Cohbin brook, which flows a short di-.tauco from the laud. There lu-e at Waltham Abbey muotiug-hoiisc> A.r 
town on the oast and south. Baptists and Wesleyan Methodists. 

The first notice of Walthain occurs in the reign of The puvisli of Waltham Abbey is o.xtonsive, cumiuolieud- 
Couute, whoso.staudard-beurcr, Tovj, Ibundod here a reli- ilig ll,H7(l acres: it had, in lw3J, 760 iiiluiiuled houses, mid 
gious house With two priest.', prohubly secular canons of St. a populatipn of 41!)-l; but of these 344 houses and l<ilio 
Augustino. The placo derived, sanctity and name (Holy iiihaliitants were in the three hamlets of Holyllold, Sewmd- 
Cross) from a cross with the ligui’e of Christ upon it found stone, and 'Ulishirc; leaving tor that part of the jiori'li 
at Montacute and transfovred here, to which iiiiiiu-iilous whu li cuiitains the town 416 houses mid 22ll'4 iiiliiiliiliuil--; 
powers were aseribed. Harold, afterwards kin,g of Kii.gland, only a .small pioporlion of the population of the town iliu- 
cnlarged the foundation of Tovi, A.u. 1062, furniblied It with sum i.., agricultural; but the greater pail of the jiopulauoii 
ample endowments, inoreasod the iiumher of canons to 12, ; of the liauilels is so. Tlie powder-nulls belongmg to go- 
one of whom had the rank of dean, rcliuill the l•lllu■(■h. mid !■ v.-niiuenl employ many htinds; many are engaged in the 
established such a school of learning as the stale of the 1 printing of silk liauillferchiofs, and some iii the manufae- 
ago admitted. When the uiifortunaie Hareld felt in the | tiire of wins: some also, though not in the town divisinii, au- 
battle of Hastings, a.d. 1066, his body, wliieli had lieon 1 en.^ag<d in throwing and spinning silk. The market is on 
given up to his mother, was hroiight to Wiilihain for inter- j Tuesduv. 

inont and his tomb creeled. William the Conqueror Uoated The living is a donative cuviiey. in the peeuliav jurisdic- 
tho religious of Waltham har.shly, and deprived them of limiof iho bishop of London; it is of the uiimial value of 
their moveable vahiuhles, but left their lands untouched or 237/. There is an almshouse for eight poor widows. 

Hourly so. In the roigu of Henry 11. (A.n. 1177) ruguliir There were in the yeat )s:;3 one infant seliool, with i;!.) 
canons wore substituted for seculars, the number eiiUirgod childreu: three day-schouls, viz., one endowed for 2ii boys 
to 16, the endowments of tlie cstablighmeiit uugmeuled, and 20 girls, one iiiitnnml school for tin ciiU, and a s, bool 
and the dignity of iibhol conferred uiiou the head of it. with 24 buys at High Beach, besides many small piivate 
'Subsequent inonarc.hs tavoiirod the establishment: Henry day-schools; one ovcning-sc.liool, siipjiorti-il by lohintaiy 
HI. frequently resided in the abbey, and granted to the in- conirihutions, with 42 hoys; and four tSuud.iy scliools, with 
habitants of the village the privilege or a market and a 310 ehildron. 

fair. Borne accounts make the market more aisliunt. In the William i.s in the hundred of William, and on tli - ligh 
reign of this king, A.n. 1242, the conveutuiil church was road from London to Norwich by Ipswich, Os niilos limn 
again solemnly dedicated, the king and several of his nobles Loudon. It is on Bod’s Brook, just above the jiinelion nl 
being prusent. The yearly revenues of iho .abbey at the that stream with tlio lUackwaler. 

dissolution were 1079/. 12*. It/, gross, or 900/. 4s. 3i/. clear. This town is generally reputed to have been Iniill by 
The town consists principally of one main street, running Edward the Elder, but it is qiicsliemilde if that prm.edid 
■' nearly oast and west. The church, formerly part of the more than restore a plaeo that bears marks of liuving been 
conventual church, is on the north side of the main street, a Roman station. On Chcpiiig Hill or tflnppmg Hill aic 
near the centre of the town. As th i conventual church it the remains of a eircul-ar camp, wiili a double*vallum. A 
W'os vary extensive, consisting of nave, transept, choir, and quantity of Roman biieks are worked U]) in the lower and 
chapels. At the j^tesrsectiou of the transept, which may body of the church, and one or two Roman coins were di--- 
. still bo traced, ros^fhe great tower, which ooittninod a ring covered in levelling the fortifications of the above-menin.in d 
of five bells. Part of this tower having fallen in, the re- catnjx Erom these indications it has been sup)iosed tlial 
■ ntatndcr was blown up by underminers, aiul the whole clibir, Witliam was the Canonium of Antoninus, whu-li is placed 
tower, transept, and east chapel demolished. The ngvO by others near Kelvedon. 

and some ai^acent chayiels alone remained: the uavo, with The town consists of two portions; the larger poilion 
its sido-aislos, forms the body of the present church. The tourists of one main street along the high road and a sh.n-i 
, extent of the original fabric may l>o estimated by the;fect, ' street or twobiuiiching from it: the other portion, in w liicb 
that Harold's tomb, which was hi the choir or in a chtlpel is the^ufcli, issituated halfamilelo the norlhoftlie jn-in- 
beyond it, stood about 120 foot eastward from tho tpriSina- 'cfjfal/jt^.onOhcping Hill, meiilinned above. There is iio 
tioii oflho )iresent huilding. The diuroh is about 90 feet; >]k««Srf*Manufuetitre carried on; but the tiude of the pliice 
in length, and in breadth, lududiqg tho tadc-atsles, 48 fo|i#t ui-jiljgs, from the wants'of the neighbourhood, and its siiua- 
•; ,jt.i8 in the Norman style;'with ■rOU]54’mBa8ite ,]^s (j|^:;‘'tltffi;; on'a great* ph^C llioronghlure. Several genteel* 
■' of w]|ieh have indents of wavo' and ,lami)ios reside iir the townand a mineral spring, withnin 

Itlie have ffom tho sitWaisles; sornieitonlafTl^h^'^l^i^t;' iSpaiXyvapted some years since, and perhaps still attracts, 
»ag enriohments. The groat arch of the , the, 'sumnleri' The church is a tolerably large 

, »p, is aveiw firm one. /^ove thehttih^k di^ai^nWiiyc jlnUdiri^, oemtaiiiiugi^Hfo afttiont nwiruments. There are 
■ftptia. tho aide-aUles BfO'^o other rirnges or Wotwptfi^fm%>pendents, Baptists, Quakers, and 

■fioso of the seoond 't]^ ebryospohd inVidtht tjq Ihqyh^OT thr- > knd sevortu almshouses, but 'iwne very extensive 

, jlowAr; but are not of'CtjWaJ height A uMhly enjjiifed. 

j tier are three to egdh arch of& parjsIi8teni>roUeiids an areabT'$280 acres; and hud, 

pierced In the mi^lear(4i/'i®i^'jthreoi a ami?: tn J831, fisa hltahjleil houses, and a pojiulation of 2735. of 

derm and.Bttle.iwmBinehtdd. .^«K4r4at‘>iisles«^'^|lfflmnnte(I- WBIlifiv/Icss tlm^Jifth was agricultural. The market is on 
.with galhsl'iH erectod B.botft„W^ ei,'utucj|5''^i 'f-M llio ..Tu^dltv.'-''':'*'*'' ' '1'^- ' 

west eud of the church is eVicarage, in thwttrclidcaconryof Ccdehester. 

ttiwer, 46 foot, high, bearing, d»e ddto 1 sSfl tEririjl^-iho' jbouth mluo cif 473/^ with a glebe-house, in the gift 

the cinirch prefects theXAdy Chapd, how used as a of.'|§i^!|litej|iof lr9n4i«>. , 

■ ’ ■ ■■ 'I - ’ 
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There were, in IH.'i.'f, firiecu (l;iy M-honK wiili 'ii'i ili.-!- 
dron; two hoarditi"; scIkxjIs willi l» "jiK; an,! lOu; Sinoli'i 
hcluiol with ‘iOO children, and a Iciidint^ lilirary uilaciu d 
or the day-scliools, one (lor UlO hoi', and jOj^irlsl i, parti) 
Mippoiied 1)) an endowinent; anollier (Cor 70 ^irk) ]iai tlj 
hy voluntary coniribulions. 

Faulkhourn hall, not far i'nmi Withani, is an anlient 
manor liou.se, dillcroiU iiails of which ha\c lii-cn erected at 
very differont )icriods. A tower eaicway of cnrioc.^ archi- 
teeiure is suppo'-cd to he as old as the lime of iSlcidicn. 

Hcsidc the abu\c market-towns, there are seieial Mllaec,? 
which are of sulliciimt importance to call for notice. The 
followinf; well’ formerly inarket-lowns, and some of I hem 
still retani their place as niaiket-towns in many of our 
coiiiniini maps:-(Ircat IJardlield, Ureniwood, Dedhiiii, 
Harlow, Hal field, Hoindon, Inyjalcstoii", Leipt,, Thavled, 
and Rayleigh. 

Oreai Rardfield is in the half hundred of Fioshv.ell or 
Flesh well, on the south hank of the I’anI or RIackwater, 
o\ei which it has a stroll” hrick hridge. In the south aisle 
of the church are some coals of mail, &c., said to hare he- 
loiiged to the Jainiley family. The population, in l.s.'il, 
was Kio'i, about half of them agricuitural. The market 
has been long gireti up. 

Hieiitwood IS on the road to Cheluisfoid and Colchester, 
IS miles Iroin London and II from Chelmsford. Some 
Koiiiaii aiilii|iii1ies h.ireheen found in the noighhourhood. 
'I'lie a.ssi/es for the eonniy weie fnnieily held hcie. The 
place consists chielly ”f one main street along the high ro.id, 
with iriegular and nie.ui houses: I'rom ils situation on a 
meat Ihoioiighfaie, it ha,, many I'ublic houses and inns. 
Theie .lie the remains of the old |irisoii and town hall. Ihe 
tenants of which are bound to pul them in reiiair if ever 
ihe assizes should he held in Ihe place ag.iin. There is an 
anlieiil chapel in the town (for Hi'entwood is only a i hapehv 
III Ihe yiaiish of South AVeald, ami Iheliriii:’, a iieriuitnal 
eniacy, worth I JlA a year, with a glehe-house, in the arch- 
deaeonry of Kssev), founded about the yi'ai l-JT, by Ihe 
tnior of the mona.slery of St. Osrth. for the tenants of a 
111 . 11101 - heUniging to that monastery : this cli.ipol is a sin.ill 
liuddiieg. deihealcd to St. Thoniiis a Beekel, of \ihom it 
conlains a i iide image carred in wood. There is an en 
ih'We.l sehool. laci's aie held in the neiglihoiuhood ; ami .il 
W.iiley. not far oil', are car.illy harruek.s. The aiea of ihe 
chap! li \ IS /'lllacies: the ^lopiilaliuii, in ls.;l, was lol,*. 

'1 n ■ ni.irkcl has not been decontniiied manr ye.n-. 'llie.e 
1.1 two r silly fans, ,il which a.gie.it nitniher of c.iitio 
■lie uMiilly sold: it IS one of Ihe fairs fr nii whie'i the 
f.innei's of Mho hundreds' olitaiii their hie stock. 

Dedinim i.s in Lexden liundred, on the isoulli hank of the 
rrei Stour, jiist on Ihe light hand of the road to Ipswieh 
and Xorwiih, aiioul .iK miles from London. In the le.pn 
1 f iLehaid 11. this place was faiiioiis as one of the sea's of 
Ihe cloihlUg tiade. Ills situated in a ]nctiiresi|iie valley, 
and Is a small place, consisting cluclly of one slieet. The 
eluiieh is a large hiiiliLiug 111 llic Ferpcmhenlar stile of 
Kiighsh arehiteelure; il ha, a line Inner at Ihe wosi end 
with oetagoiial turrets crowned with rich ynnuaeles. 'I’liere 
Is a hridge over the Stour. The population of Ihe. yiaiish, 
111 is.'il, was 17711, about half agricultiiial: many geiiletd 
f.iuiihes resido in the place. Theie is an endowed free 
giamiiuir sehool for <ltl hoys; and an Knghsh sehool, partly 
endowed, with move than tiO scholars; and a niimhur of 
luivalo schools. The living is a vicarage worth 170/. per 
aiiiinm, with a. glohe-house: the rectorial tithes form the 
foiliidalion of a lectureship connecled with the chureh. 
The Rev. W. Burkitt, author of a well known comiiieiilary 
on the New Testament, was lecturer here. 

Harlow is ni the half hundred of Harlow, just ho.sido 
the road by Ncvviuaiket to Norvvieh, rather more tli.ni 2.'f 
miles from town. The village is uhout a mile Iroiii the 
river .Sluit- It was formerly the seal of a large woollen 
uiaiiufaeturu and of a considerable trade. Tin* eluireh is in 
a eciitral sitiuition, and is of tolerahle size: it was ovigiuully 
111 the form of a cross, with a eeiitial tower rising from the 
inioi'SPction of Ihe transepts: this chui eh was miieh injured 
by lire m 1711, and upon its restoration a euiiola was 
suhslitiitod for the tower: the (-hiireli is adorned with uiueh 
liaiiitud glass. There is a place of worship for Baiitisls, 
soveial almshouses, and a eliurily sehool. 

At Harlow Bury, a mile north of the village, is a large 
antient chapel, used as a barn or farin-officc. It lias a lino 
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seniicircul.ii'-iieadcd d'*o*, the stall- of which iiave smal* 
capitals like tiio-eol die (iiih!-e ai Le.iham d'liere are 
s.niie small windows wilh loimd heads ami others with 
pomled lieads. 

The jiarisli of Harlow eootanis 1 I'm acres, am] had ni 
ISItl a population of glul, ahovo half a:;riciiliiu'al. Tlierc 
arc tliiee eoiisiderahlo fairs m the year for horses and 
eallliM the second, ludd on Harlimhush ('oiiimon, Iwoor 
threo iinlos south of tho village, is llie mo-t l're(|netited: 
hoisi's for all purposes, lil.iek eatlle and oilier live stock, 
and wool, aie hroiighi for sjilo, .md (he fair at.raci.s a con¬ 
course of peoplo for lifk-en or twenty miles loiind, and even 
from the meliopohs The living is a vicarage, ot the yearly 
value of li.H.'i/., with a glche-liouse, in tho .irchdeacoiiiy of 
London. 

A lingo sum of money (smiu/.y, heijiicalhed hv Mr. Geo. 
Fawheit, has heoii vcsl.-d in triisloes for iho estahhshineiit 
of a day school and library at Harlow, and for apjii-eiilicing 
or otherwise adviincnig in the world thoso odiiealed at the 
sehool. 

Ilalfiold Is 111 111” h.ilf hinidred of Harlow', on the road 
from London In Harlow to Hniimow, IJIl miles from town: 
it Is on the Pmeev brook, whieh Hows into the Slort. This 
place was foimcily pint of the royal domcsiie, from which 
eiicumsiaiiee il ehlaiiied one of ils disliiiguishing ejiilhel.s, 
Halfield Ki-gis: ils ollior desigiialion ol Halfiohl Broad 
Oak il ohl.imed fioiii a largiMiak sn|)posed to have lloiirished 
here m Ihe .S.ixon times. .\ yioilioii of this tree (if we may 
Inol the acruiaey of Mr. .\ithuv Young’s stalemeiit) was 
yet lemaining ni Halfield Foiest, a mile or two north of 
Ihe town, vvlieii lliat geiilleman ))nhhsli('d his !igTienlliir,il 
.snivel of Fsse\, in which an engraiing of this venerahlo 
li'oo is e.iven. ,\ohre\ do Veie loiiiided, .\ i). I I It,7, a Bene 
dieline jinoiy al Hallield .supposed to liaie heen at liisl a 
cell of Ihe ahhey id' Si. Mel.unns Redoiieiisis, al Rennes 
or Redon, in Bietapne, hnl Mihsei|ueutly leiideied iiidepeii- 
deiil The pos,se,.sious of this ))riorv al the siippiV'sior, 
were e'liiiuiled at llieyi-aily value of 07/ .t,i '/</ gross, oi 
I'JJ/. I In. 'S(I. I'le'ir. Tim pari'h. wlneh is veiy lar e, had 
111 ls:>l a pojiulanoii of l.sg.j, ehietly agiieiiltiiial. The 
ehiireh has a weUeni tower and a large poreli lu llie 1‘er 
pemlieiilar stile,ami other parts arc efa eliaraeler helokeii 
mg a more aliiieiil dale 't he .Melhodisis lone ;i pkiev of 
luo-hip The livile; i, a \.e;iiage, iioilh 'i 1 11 / a ye.ir, ivilh 
a gh’lie hoese, iii Ihe .iiehdeae.,iiri ,)i‘M i.ldle-e\. 

i loi Mihm, disliiigiii'hed liom two olliei p.iiislm-, ef Ihii 
.same mimi- hv ihe epil het ‘ oii llie hill, is ni Barskihic 
hundred, and is sitlioled, as ils name im|ioils, on an eini 
noiiee, from whence there is a line iie.i. The i luiieh is ir 
the middle of the toll'll; it has a stone toner, euihallled 
The )iaiish had in Is Jl a population of .'il 1, elnelly agii 
eullural. Tho markot, when iiloiant pnidished his history 
of Essex (l/li.S), was very small; it has hecii smee given 
11 ) 1 . There is one fair in the year, eliiellv for wool. Il is 
•17!. inilos from London ihroiigh Brentwood. 

iiigalestoiie is in the linndred of Ciieliiisfoid, and on the 
road from Loiulon to Chelmsliird, miles I'roni London. It 
is supposed to liaic derived its name from a Roman nniharv 
stone, and liom tlie Saxon word log, a ineailoii ; thus, Ing- 
atlo sioiio. The village, which extends into tho iid|oimiig 
parish of Frycrmiig, consists of a long street, along tiio liigli 
load, and a smaller street ruminig out of this to the south¬ 
east. li'rom Us sitnalion on so great a thoroiiglifaie it 
abounds with inns. It had formerly a large entile market, 
hut this IS now diseonlinued: there is a large eatlle fair. 
The ehtircli is in the middle of the town, and eonlaiiis 
several mominienls of the Petre family. Tlieio is an aliiis- 
liiiuso and an Independent meet mg-house. Ingalestone 
Hall, a little way south of llie town, was once Ihe seal of 
the Petre family: U. is a very anlient and irregular pile. 
The grounds are well stored with lish-poiids, and the whole 
was foiniLM ly siiirouniled by a jiark. The poiniliilion of the 
parish, which is small, was in IS.'ll 7b!l, ehieliy iigrieul- 
tural; to these we may add perhaps ,'itlll fiir that (larl of thi 
village wlneh is in Fiyeriinig paiish. li inav heohsened 
that the syllable lug (or Giug, w lneh ap,pears In he a variety 
of it), which enters into the name Ingalestone, is looiid m 
the names of seioral ether parishes or mnimi's m this 
iieiglihourhuod, as Fiyorn-iiig, Margaieil-ing, Memiiiieys 
iiig, (linges-joiherd (eomiiioiily called Bullsimry), Ingrave 
or Giiig-ralph, and Tccsll-iiig or Thrus*i-ii'g; to wlneh we 
may add Bark ing. 
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Raleigh or Rayleigh is in Rochford hundred, 34 miles 
fi-orn Lundon. It was, at the lime of the Domesday sur¬ 
vey, one of tho numerous lordships of Sueno, who, haring 
joined the Conqueror at an early period, was allowed to re¬ 
tain his posse-sions. He built a castle here, of which some 
earthworks yet remain, consisting of a mound with an oval 
base, surrounded by a double ditch and embankments. The 
village stands on an eminence, and has, at the upper end, 
the church, an edideo principally mthe Perpendicular style, 
with some portions of an earlier date; the tower has a short 
spire and a staircosc turret hattlemented. The Baptists 
have a place of worship hero. When Morant wrote, a weekly 
market was held at Rayleigh: it is now given up. There 
is a cattle fair. The population of the parish in 1831 was 
1339, ohicHy agiiciilliiral. The living is a rectory of the 
yeaily value of 7/1/., with a glebe-house, in the archdeaconry 
of Essex. 

Thaxtod is in the hundred of Diinmow, 44 miles from 
London by Harlow, Hatlleld Broad Oak, and Dunmow. 
This is a very antient place, and probably existed in tho 
time of tho Saxons. It was incorpuraied by charter of 
Philip and Mary, and its govornmcnl vested in a mayor, 
bailiffs, and chief burgesses; but the corporation liecame 
extinct in tho time of James H., the coriiorato ollicers 
having retired from their ollicos on being served with a Q«o 
Warranto. The town is iriegnlnrly laid out; its chief 
ornament is (he church, which is in ihe centre of the town, 
and is one of the finest in the cuuiity It is mostly in the 
Perpendicular English style, and consists of a nave and 
chancel with side aisles, transept, and lower at the west 
end. The nave is not so wide as cither of the side aisles, 
from which it is separated by eighi clustered pillars on each 
side with pointed arches. Thu windows are mosily largo, 
and many of them are ornamcn ed with b acery and painted 
glass, but the latler is ranch hrokeii ami otherwise defaced. 
The north and south pinches are lichly ornamented with 
sculpture. The tower i.s sustained by buttresses, mid is em¬ 
battled, and terminated with a very rich croe.ketted spire, 
supported by flying lniltie.--ses. Most of tho hiittrcsses of 
the aisles have fine pmnaelus, and are enriched with pan- 
neling. The height of the tower and spire is 183 feet, 
which is also tho length of the ehureh: tho breadth of the 
church is 87 feet. It is supposed to have been built in the 
fourteenth century. There a re at Tliaxled meeting-houses for 
Quakers, Indcpendenls, and Baptists. There is a free gram¬ 
mar-school, which oonliiinod, in 18.33, 30 boys on the wund- 
ation and 30 others whose education was paid for by their 
parents. Upon the. same foundation 20 girls were educated 
at another school. 

The population of Thaxled parisl, (which comprehends 
3890 acres) W 0 '>, in 1831, 229.3, more than half agricultural. 
The living is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry of Middlosc.x, 
of the yearly value of 450/.. with a glebe-houso. The mar¬ 
ket, which had been long disused, was revived about the 
close of the last century, but was not much attended, and 
has since been again discontinued. There are two fairs in 
the year. There are several almslumses in the place, ami 
tho benefiictions to ,)Jie poor have been very considornble. 
Near Thaxled is the tmtient hall, Horeham hall, the seat of 
Sir William Smith: it is a castellated gothic mansion partly 
covered with ivy. 

Beside the above, which have been market towns, there 
are several other villages which, from their impurtanee, call 
for notice. 

Ashdun, the parish of which, including the hamlet of 
Bttrtlow End. had, in 1831, a population of 1103, is in the 
half hundred of Fre.ihwell, three miles from Saffron Wal¬ 
den. It 18 supposed by some to have been the scene of a 
dreadful battle fought between Edmund Ironside and Ca¬ 
nute ; but the battle was more probably fought at Assingdon 
in the hundred of Rochford. At Bartlow bills, in the parish 
of Bartlow, Cambridgesbtro, two miles north of Bartlow 
church, four contiguous barrows have been regarded as the 
tumuli raised over those wlio were slain in this battle, W 
thii rests on tradition only. 

Bright lingsey (population in 1831 1784) is on the mstu-1 
ary of the Colne, in Tendring hundred. Tlie inhabitants 
are engaged in the oyster fishery. The parbh forms a pe¬ 
ninsula, surrounded by the marshes of the Colne and its 
inlets, except on the north-east side, where is the only en- 
tranee to the parish, except by a fiird. The church is near 
this enlistee, the village is a mile distant nearer the sea. 


Morant speaks of an establishment for preparing copperas 
here, and Ihe ‘ copperas house’ is marked in the Orananoe 
Survey. Brightlingsey is a member of Sandwich in Kent, 
one of Ihe Cinque Ports. The population has neatly doubled 
within the present century. 

Burnham is in Dcngie hundred, on the north bank of 
the ajsiiiary of the Crouch, which has here a depth of water 
suiiicient fur a ninety-gun ship. It had a good street to¬ 
wards the river and a commodious quay. The church is 
nearly a mile from the village. Tho population, it, 1831, 
was 1393 : the inhabitants arc engaged in the uystcr 
fishery. 

Cliigwoll lies between Epping and Henhault forests: from 
Chigwcll Row, on tlic border of the latter, a most extensive 
view i.s obtained over the south of Es.sex and the Tlianics 
into Kent. I'hero is an endowed grammar-school which, m 
1833, had six scholars, and another endowed school with 
sixty boys. Population in 1831, 1815. 

The Haras are in Becontreo hundred, and in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of London. West Ham parish occu¬ 
pies the .south-west corner of the county, and is bounded 
iiy the Thames and the Lea, by which it is rcsjieciivcly 
separated from the counties of Kent and Middlesc.x. It is 
divided into four wards: All Saints, Church Slrocl, Plais- 
f ow. and Stratford. West Ham had formerly a market, the 
charter for which was procured in the thirteenth century. 
There was formerly at Stratford Langthorn, in this )iarish, 
an abbey for Cistertiun monks. The abbey having become 
dilapidated from the Hooding of tho marshes, amid which it 
was built, the monks were removed to Burgcsiode (now 
Burstoad), near Billerioay, until ‘one of the Richards, kings 
of England,’ (probably Richard II.) repaired tlie abbey and 
brought the monks into it again. In 1307 the ahliol was 
summoned to parliament. At the dissolution the yearly 
revenues of this house were estimated at .573/. 15*. GJ. gross, 
or 511/. l(i.v. 3//. clear. Tho chief remains now existing of 
the conventual buildings are a brick gateway, the cntraiice 
to the precincts, and an ornamented arch in the Early Eng¬ 
lish slvle, which appears to have been the entrance to the 
ohapol: they are nearly half a mile south-west of the 
church. The site of the precincts was moated and contained 
alioiit sixteen acres. West Ham church consists of a nave 
and chancel, and side aisles to both: it is large, but not dis¬ 
tinguished for its architecture. 

Stratford, which is one of the wards of this parish, lies 
along the road to Komford, Chelmsford, &c., and maybe 
regarded as a prolongation of iho suburbs of tho metropolis, 
being joined to it by an almost continuous line of buddings, 
constituting the village of Bow, and tho hamlet of Mile 
End in Middlesex. A new church has been lately erected 
hero. Tho Newmarket road brunches off from the Chelms¬ 
ford and Colchester road at Stratford. 

The jioimlation of West Ham parish was in 1831 11,580, 
of which less than one-sixth was agricultural. A consider¬ 
able number of Ihe iiihahitnnis ore labourers, employed in 
the East and West India docks at Poplar and Blackwall. 
Calico and silk dyeing and printing are extensively carried 
on: chemicals ai-e niariufaclured, and porter is brewed. 
Tho West Ham water-works supply the easteni suburbs of 
the metropolis with water. Several of the wealthier inha¬ 
bitants of London have residences at West Ham. 

■rho living of West Ham is a vicarage, in the archdea¬ 
conry of Essex, and in the gift of the crown: its yearly 
value is 875/. There are several dissenting meeting¬ 
houses. 

There were in this parish in 183.3 two infant schools, 
partly supported by contributions, with 150 children; three 
endowed day-schools, with 237 children, some of whom 
were clothed; a national school, partly supported by endow¬ 
ment and sabsoription, with 50 boys; a school with 40 
children, supported by eontribntion by Roman Catholics; 
another of 10 children, supported by Dissenters; and an¬ 
other school of 120" children, partly supported by coniribu- 
tkmi; and four Snnday-scbools, with 390 children. There 
were also many private boarding and day schools, cuntain- 
ing 488 children. 

East Ham parish joins that of West Ham. The church 
consists of a nave with two chancels; the upper chancel, 
which forms the eastern cxtremily of the church, is sero'- 
circular at the east end, and has narrow pointed windows. 
Part of the walls of the nave and lower chancel are in the 
Norman style, as is the lower part of the tower; but the 
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R'induws of the nave are of later date, and some of Uiem 
modern. In the church is a monument of Edmund Nevill, 
l.,oid Latimer. Dr. Stukely, the antiquary, is buried in the 
••liuichyard, hut, at his own desire, without any monument. 
At (Ti-een Street, a hamlet of this parish, is an antient man¬ 
sion, supposed to have been the residence of the Nevill 
family. The population of East Ham in 1831 was 1343, 
chierty agricultural. There is an almshouse for three poor 
men. ant? a place of worship for Wesleyan Methodists. 

Thu Ilediughains are in Hinckford hundred, and on a 
road branching off from the Bury and Norwich road at 
High Garrett, two or three miles beyond Braintree, and re- 
umtnig with it at Buhner Tye, a little before it c|uits this 
county for Suffolk. They formerly constituted one parish: 
fiom the time of Henry 111. tluiy appear as two; Sihle Hed- 
ihghara, on the south-west bank of the Colne, 48 miles 
from town; and Castle Hedingham, on the north east 
bank of the river, one mile farther. We subjoin the fol¬ 
lowing particulars respecting them. 

Sible lledingham, area 54 !)0 acres. Population in 1831 
2194. Living, a rectory in the jurisdiction of the Commis¬ 
sary of Essex and Herts, concurrently with the coiisistorial 
court of tho bishop of London, of Ihe yearly value ol' 
905/., with a glebe-house. Castle Hedingham, area 2fi00 
acres. Population in 1831 1220. Living, a donatiie in the 
ai-chdeacoiiry of Middlesex, of the yearly value of 129/. 
The population of these places is more than half agricul¬ 
tural. 

Sible Hedingham church is a neat and tolerably spa¬ 
cious building, supposed to have been erected in the reigii 
of Edward III. There was formerly a chantry here, 
founded by the executors of Sir John Hawkwood, whose 
monument, now demolished, stood in the church ; tlic 
house of the chantry priest is still standing; it had been 
orii;irialty built for the reception and entortaiiimeiit of de¬ 
vout pilgiims, and still retains the name of the hostage. 
The castle, which gives name to the parish in which it 
simids, was built by the De Veres, to which family the 
lordship of Hedingham was given by tho Conqueror. Its 
architecture, wliicb is very similar to that of Rochester 
Castle, leads to the supposition that it was erected about the 
same time as that fortress, viz., towards Ihe c.lo.se of the 
eleventh or tho beginning of the twelfth century. Maud, 
wife of king Stephen, is said to have died here. In the civil 
wars of tho reign of John, it was held by Robert do Vere, 
eml of Oxford, for tho barons, and was taken a.d. 12 Hi by 
the king, if was retaken in the beginning of the reign of 
Ileiir y III. by Louis, dauphin of Eraiico, but recovered by the 
carl of Pembroke, governor to the young king. In the reign 
of Henry VII. that prince was sumptuously entertaiiiod 
ho.e by John do Vero, earl of Oxford, who had suffeioit 
severely for his attachment to the Lancastrian eaiise, and 
had been one of the chief instruments in placing Ihe crow ii 
on Henry’s head. As the king was departing, he ob.seived 
that the earl, to do him honour, had jiut liveries on his re¬ 
tainers, and in return for his hospitality compelled him to 
compound by a fine of 15,00(1 marks fur breaking a slaliile, 
recently passed, forbidding such a ]iraclico. The' De Veres 
retained tho castle until A.n. 1625, It has since passed 
through various hands. The keep is the only part remain¬ 
ing ; it is one of tho finest and best preserved Norman keeps 
in the kingdom. The walls are above 100 feet high, and 
from to 12^ feet thick at the bottom, and from 9i to io 
feet thick at the top: the eastern wall is at least a foot 
thicker than the others, having been so built, it is cun- 
jeclureiL in order to withstand the violent easterly winds. 
The building is a parallelogram, of 55 loot on tho oast 
and west sides, and 62 feet on the north and south. 
At each angle on the top there was formerly an em¬ 
battled turret; two of the turrets are remaining : the 
parapet, now destroyed, was also embattled. Tho castle is 
built with irregular flints or stones, imbedded in grouting 
or fluid mortar, and is cased on the outside with squared 
stone very neatly and regularly put together. It has five 
stories, including the ground-flour and platform: the prin¬ 
cipal enlranoe is on the first story, and on the west side, 
with a flight of stairs leading up to it: entrances to the 
grouiid-flaoT were made with great labour in 1720 by the 
proprietor, who wished to convert that floor into an out¬ 
house. The whole building is worthy of attention; it has 
some fine Norman enrichments in the interior. Castia 
Hedingham chuieh is an antient fabric of stone with brick 


battlements, partly in the Norman and partly in (he Ear') 
English style: tho tower is of much hitcr date, lii tin 
chancel is u superb, but somewhat niutilaied uiniiuuieiii ul 
John do Vere, earl of O'ford, who died a.d. 15 ! 9 . A Be¬ 
nedictine nunnery was founded here by the first eail of 
Oxford and his wife, a.d. 1190. Its revenues at the dissolu¬ 
tion were valued at 29/. 12«. loaf. The nmniery, long since 
converted into a farm-house, and part of tho cliapcl heluii;;- 
ing to it, are yet standing. There was also nn hospual tin 
the sick and decrepit poor at Hedingham, iittaelied to which 
were two or three chaplains with a clerk and sonant. Tlii- 
lioqiital has long been destroyed; it was on the soulh-easl 
side of the castle. 

Leigh is m tin.- hundred of Rocliford, about 3(i miles 
from l.siiuloii. The houses are principally airanged in one 
street running along the foot of an eminence and on 
the bank of the Thames. The summit of tho eminence 
commands a fine prospect, and is crowned by the church 
with its ivy-mantled tower, and the manor-house. The 
population (1254 in 1831) consists chiefly of fishermen. 
The place has some trade, and there is a small custom¬ 
house here. The Wesleyan Methodists have a meeting¬ 
house. Some Roman coins have been discovered at Leigh. 

la-ylon, or Low Leylon, derives its name from ihc rner 
Lea, near to which it, is situated ; it is in Bec onliee bun 
died, about 5 miles from London. It had in 1831 a 
population of .');)23, of which less than one-third was agri- 
euiliiral. The village conlaiiis several residences of London 
merclianls and tradesmen. The church is pleasantly situ 
ated, overlooking the marshy valley of the Lea, hut pos¬ 
sesses no beauty of arehiteclure. Among the tombs in the 
chaiieel is that of the liistorian and antiquary J olm Sli^ypo, 
who was vicar of the jiarish for nearly seventy years. Ley- 
tonstone is a hamlet of this parish. It was supposed by 
Camden that Leyton was a Roman station, the Uuroliluiii 
of Antoninus; but though the name os iniei preled by some 
(according to whom Dimilitum signifies ‘ the water of Ley’) 
gives countenance to the sup|>osilioii, it does not accord with 
the distances of the Itinerary. Roman and other antiquities 
have been however found at Lev ton in considerable iiuinhcr • 
such as the foundaliutis of buildings; Roman intermingled 
with other bricks; a subterranean arched gateway, and steps 
leading down to it; urns with bones and ashes; wells; a 
qiianlity of oak imber mortised together like a floor, grown 
very hard and li.ack, and of uncertain extent; Roman silver 
and brass coins, consular and ini|)eriiil, and some silver 
coins with Saxon chin actors. At Ruckholls, or Rnckholls, 
a manor in this parish, arc some remains of antient 
entrenchments, a square double embankment, with an In¬ 
tel veiling ditch, enclosing a circular einbankmeiit, thirty- 
thiee jards m diauieler. suriouiided by a inoal; both are 
inmdi obscured by liecs. 

St. Osytli IS ill the hundred of Teiidring, 62 miles from 
Loudon and 11 I'rom Colohcster, on the marshy coa.st 
at the north-eastern side of the mouth of the Coliio. A 
small crock, or arm of that river is navigable for small 
boats up te the quays in this parish. The population in 
1831 VI as 1583, chiefly engaged in agriculture. The ori¬ 
ginal name of the place was Chieh, and it took its name of 
Si. 0,-ylh from a virgin said to he of royal blood, but whoso 
history involves too glaring an anachionism to he worthy of 
credit, who founded here a nunnery, afterwards deslioyod 
by tho Danes. An abbey for the canons of St. Aiigusiin 
was subsoqiicntly founded here in or before the year 1118, 
in honour of St. Potor, St. Paul, and the abov’e-mentioned 
St. Osyth. Tho yearly value of the revenues of this ahbov 
at the dissolution was 758/. is. 8c/, gro.ss, or 677/. 1«. ‘lA. 
clear. The quadrangle of tho antient monastic buildings 
IS almost entire, excepting on part of the north side, whore 
it has been replaced by modern apartments; the cntianee 
is by a beautiful gateway of hewn stone mixed with lliin, 
having two towers and two posterns: the stables and ollice^ 
on the oast and west sides of the court bear marks of great 
antiquity, and amon^ the ivy-grown ruins of tho garden is 
a nier with a Latin inscription describing the antient inag- 
nilicance of tho place. There are a battery, or maiicllc 
tower, on the ooast in this parish, and a signal stainm. The 
church contains several monuments of tho D’Arcy family. 

Prittlewell is in Rochford hundred, 39 miles from London, 
on the northern shore of the mstuary of the Thames. 
Milton, now a hamlet of this parish, is said to have 
been anticntly a distinct parish; part of it has been 
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swallowed up by the sea training on the land. Morant, 
writing near the middle of tiic last century, says, ‘ it had a 
church, or cliapel of ease, the remains of which were visible 
not long ago at low-water mark.’ The village consists of 
two streets, on the slope of a hill, forming a right angle 
with each other, and having tlie church at the vertex on the 
summit of the hill. The clmrch has a nave and chancel, a 
side aisle running the whole Icngih of the building, and of 
nearly equal broadtb with the nave. There is a fine western 
lower (in the Perpendicular English style) embattled, with 
strong buttresses and rich pimiaclos: from its height and 
lofty situation it is a good soa-ioark. There was once a 
pnoiy of Cluniac monks here, cell to on alien priory of the 
same order at Lowes, in Sussex, but afterwards made 
independent: its yearly revenue at tbo dissolution was 
lt)4i!. 14if. 'id. gross, or 165/. U.r. Id. clear. 

Southend is a hamlet of Prittlewell. It is pleasantly 
situated on tlie side of a wooded hill, and is in some repute 
as a bathing-place. The terrace, in what is commonly oallcd 
New Southend, or the ujqier town, is a handsome ruiigo of 
buildings. 'J'here are a good hotel, an assenibly-rooiii (beside 
one at the hotel), a tlieatre, and a library, tbo last some¬ 
what in the Gothic style. There is an Indejiendent meet¬ 
ing-house. The population of the whole parish of Prit- 
tlowellwas, ill ]fi;)l,22C6; nearly half agrioultural. 

Stansted Moiitflcliot is .’f/// miles from London, on the 
Newmarket roiitl, partly in Clavering half hundred, and 
partly in Uttlesford hundred. It consists mainly of a 
long straggling street. The name, Stansted, is svmposcd 
to he corrupted from Slone Street, the name of a ^man 
way, on or near which it stood; the epithet Montfichet 
was the surname of William Goriion, to whose lather the 
lordship had been given hy llio Conqueror, and who built 
a castle here; the nrlilicial mound on which the keep was 
built yet remains. 11 may bo doubted wbctlier the place took 
its name from tlio builder of the castle, or vice verna: popu¬ 
lation in Ik^l, ir>r>u. 

The Sokens, including Kirby le Sokon, Thorpe Ic Soken, 
and Walton lo Soken, arc in Teiidrmg hundred: these 
]>arishes are for ecclesiastical ]mrpoBes constdidated, and 
form a benefice in the diuec.-e of l-oridoii (exempt from 
the archdeacon’s jiinsdiolion), of the annual 'aliic of 5l;i/., 
with 0 globo-lioiihc. The word Soken is domed from 
the Saxon Soc, or Soca, signifying a I'cciiliar juivor to 
administer .justice within itself, and likowLo the circuit 
within which such power was exorcised. 'I’hc-c Milages 
possess some peculiar immunities, lo which (hoy owe (heir 
designation. They coniinolicnd the pronmnlorN of the 
Naze, which formerly oxiciidod much t'aitlicr to the west, 
but has boon contracted by ilio om-ionclimcnt of the na. 
Ruins of buildings have boon discovcicd under the walor, 
particularly on a shoal called (ho West Rooks, noarls fi'e 
miles from the shore, which i.s left dry at groat oldis 'I'he 
spot whore (ho ruins are found is dislmgmshod by the. name 
of The Town. The wall thrown up lo keep out the si-a 
gave name 10 Walton parish. There .s a chinch in each 
larish ; that at Thorpe is tlie largest. Tlio>o is also a 
iaptist meeting at Tlfcirpe. and a cu.stoiiiarv innrkot is liidd 
there on Wednesday evening. Walton having the recimi- 
niendntion of a firm and extensive beach, has boeii resorted 
lo for bathing by invalids from the eastern parts of Essex. 
The population of the throe parishes in Its.'ll was as follows: 
—Kilby 972, Thorpe 1173, Walton 469 ; total 2014. 

Walthamstow, is in Becontreo hundred, a little to the left 
of the Newmarket road, about 6 miles from London, between 
the marshes of tbo Lea and Epping Forest. It contains a 
number of good houses usually occupied hy persons engaged 
in business in 1.4)ndon ; but Wallharastow is not so much 
resorted to by those as formerly; its population has tberc- 
Ibre diini.iisbed. The population in 1831 was 4258; above 
a third were employed in agriculture. The church pos¬ 
sesses no architectural beauty. Tliere are copper and oil 
mills iu the parish. Wanstead, in the same neighbourhood, 
is a village occupied, like Walthamstow, by person^ doing 
business in London; i: is much smaller however, ooutaining 
in 1831 only 14U3 inhabitants. Wanstead House, formcrly 
tlie seat of Earl Tylnev, was one of the finest residences in 
the county-of Essex. It was pulled down a few years since, 
and tlie materials sold. The park is let out in portions for 
razing of cattle. A tesselated pavement ot considerable 
iimmsions, and several other Roman antiquities, were dug 
up in the year 1733. 

WiTennoe is in Lexden hundred, 4 miles from Col- 


chesfei- and 55 from I..ondon. It is on the north-east bank 
of the river Colne, just at the junction of the Roman. 
The village is on the slope of a hill, and commands a nlea- 
sant prospect down the river. Wivenlioe has a comnuKlious 
quay and a cuatoni-houso ; it may be considered as the port 
of Colchester. Tbo jiopulatioii of the parish in 1831 was 
1714, of which aboul ono fourth was ngiicuUunil. The 
living is a rectory, of the yearly value of 371 /., with a glebe- 
house. 

Woodford is in Bucontree liuiidred, 8 miles from Lon¬ 
don on tile Novviiiarket road. It is a long stiaggling plaoe 
with a number of good bouses, inhabited by morcliaiits 
and tradesmen from I.ondon. Tlio po]iuliitioii iii 18.il was 
I 2548, of whioli about onc-fourtli was agricultural; the 
numiier of inhabitants had nialenally diminished since the 
previous census. Tlio church is a modern erection, hut iii 
the aniient English sljlo. A group of houses iihont a mile 
norih from Ihc main part of the village takes the name of 
Woodford Wells, from a mineral spring, now in little u- 
pute. 

Writtlc is a large village, in Chelmsford liinulied, about 
3 miles west from llie town of Chelmsford. It was (or- 
liierly a market-town, but dwindled as Chelmsford rose into 
imporlaiice. Moi-aut wa,s inclined to placctlicCtnsarouuigns 
of the Itineraries here; hut there is no proof of its hav mg 
over been a Roman station. King John is said lo liave 
had a palace here, and a square plot of groimd, wilh a moat 
round it, in which the foimdatioiis of a building were dug 
up about the middle of the last century, is thought to have 
been the site of it. The ehurch contains a iiuuilu-r of 
monuments, some of them elaborate and elegant. There 
was, before the Reformation, a hennitago in tins parish, 
attached to St. John’s Abbey, Colchester. The populalioii 
in 18.31 was 2348, noaily two-thirds agricultural. 

There are several large villages in Essex beside those 
already noticed. Four (Dagenham, Finchingfield, lloni- 
chmvh, and Great Waltham) had, in 1831, above 2(Mi() in¬ 
habitants; five otlicrs had above 1090; and nineteen ot hers 
bad more than 1000. 

Divisions far Ecclesiastical and Le/ral /'i/rpo.sc.s.—-Essex 
constitutes the large.st part of the diocese of London, wlm-li 
IS in the ecclesiastical province of Canterbury; and is di¬ 
vided between the lliroc archdeaconries of Colcliesier, 
Essex, and Middlesex, 'llie office of rural dean lia.s been 
disused for in.any years; the county is, however, still di¬ 
vided into doaiierie's, which arc thus arranged. 

The deaneries of Colchester, Leaden, Tendriiig, Newpoil, 
and Kumlfoul coiistilule the archdeaconry of Colehesier. 
The deaneries of Barstable, Barking. ChaiVord, Chelmsford, 
IJeogie, Oiigar, and Rochfoid constitute the archdeaconry 
of Ei-sex. The deaiiciies of Dunmovv. Harlow, and Hedmg- 
ham cmistitiite part of the archdeaconry of Middlesex, 
which extends hevoiul this county. 

The iiuniber of heneficcs wo cannot exactly give. The 
I’lqnilalion Returns for 1831 contain (ho names of 409 
liaiishcs and 4 district cliapclries (Basildon, Brentwood, 
Caiivey Island, and Epping), together 413 benefices; but 
of Ibe.-e thiee (Bures, llavciiiill, and KeddingtoiiorKitton) 
aic mo-tly in Suffolk; ami Balliiigdon or Bnmdun (an- 
tiently Beriiigton) is for ecclesiastical purposes united lo 
the iiarihli of All Saints, in Sudbury. The parislies of 
Becking, Stisted, Latchingdon-with-Lawling, and South- 
cburch are in the peculiar jurisdiction of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. Of the above parishes, 10 are in the borough 
and liberties of Colehosier, 2 in the borough of Hai-wich, 
and 3 in that of Maldon. 

Morant, in his History of Essex, gives the following as 
the number of churches and chapels. In the archdea¬ 
conry of Colchester, 161; in that of Essex, 175; in that 
of Middlesex, 83; peculiars 4; total, 423: but this, no 
doubt, includes chapels of ease, or non-parochial chapels. 
In Gorton’s Dictionary the number of poi-ishes is given at 
406, which agrees with the number in the Population Re¬ 
turns, deducting the three which are mostly in Suffolk, and 
that of Ballingdon, which is ecclesiastically united to a 
Suffolk parish. Lewis's Dictionary gives the number of 
parishes at 400, of which 250 are rectories, 134 vicarages, 
and the remainder peqictual curaoies. ■* 

Dissenters are numerous in Essex, especially the In 
dependents; nearly all the towns and many of the villages 
have congregations of tliis persuasion, and some of the 
congregations are very large. The Baptists have also many 
meeting-housesi the Wesleyans, we Wieva, not so many, 
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the Quakers nave places of worship m several of the large 
towns. 

Essex is in the home circuit. The assizes and quarter- 
aessiims are held at Uhelrasford, where is the shire-hull, an 
elegant structure, and the old county-gaol and house of 
correction. The new county-gaol is at S))ringAeld, a village 
about a mile from Chelmsford, on the road to Colchester. 

For the election of members of parliament the county 
was, by the Reform and Boundary Acts, divided into two 
parts, each returning two members. The northern division 
comprehends the hundreds or half hundreds of Claveriiig, 
Duuiiiow, Freshwell, Hinckfbrd, Lc.xden, Tendring, Thnr- 
stable, Uttlesford, Wiustreo, and Wtilsarn. Bramirco is 
the chief phace of election, and the polling-stations are 
Braintree, Colchester, Salhon Walden, and Thorpe-le- 
Sokeu. The southern dh ision comprehends the hundreds 
or half hundreds of Barstahle, Becontree, Chafford, Chehns- 
fird, Dengie, Ilarlow, Ongar, llocliford, VViililiiun, and the 
liberty of Havering. The chief place of election is Chelms¬ 
ford, and the pidling-places aio Chelmsford, Billcricav, 
Romford, Epping, Rochford, and Maldon. The Ijc.ronglis 
of Colchester, Harwich, and Maldon continue to reniro two 
momhers each, as before the Rofotm Act. By the Buou- 
dary Act au addition (the parish of Hejbridgo) was added 
to Maldon. The boundaries of the other boroughs rc- 
inain as before. None of the old iiarliamontary borough-. 
(Irsfranchised or the new ones created hy llie Rolbrm Act 
tire in this county. The only change in the number of 
representatives made by that act was by the division of 
the county and the coiisequent addition of two repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Ihstory and Antiquities. —In the earliest dawn of the 
imlhontic history of our island, Esse.x \was inhabited by the 
'J’riiiohantcs (’I’pivoavref), a powerful tribe whose dominions 
lu'i liiips c.xtended across the Stort and the Lea into Hcrt- 
ibiddiiru and Middlesex. At the time of .Julius Ctesar's 
iiu.'ision (B.C. 55 and 51), Imanncntius, as he is called in 
Latin, jirinco of the Tnnobanles, had been slain by Cassi- 
AclUumiis, the predominating cliieflain of a iieighbounng 
li ilic, and hisson, Mandiibratius, had been driven into e.xile, 

11 lid liad gone us asuppliant to Cicsur in Gaul. Caisar’s success 
niiliiccd the Trinobantes to implore of him the restoration 
I r their native prince: and Caisiir, acting upon the usual 
l•oh(•v of the Romans, which was to secure allies in or iie.u- 
the countries which were the objects of their attack, coiiiplii d 
with their rciiuest. Mandubratius was restored, and iitlcv- 
waids secured in the possession ofliis throliu by an e.spiesi- 
siipulatlou ill the treaty between Coesarand liis Uiilisli op¬ 
ponents. The alliance of Rome seems to have promoted 
I he aggrandizement of the Trinobantes: Cunobidin, king 
of that tribe, was a potentate of considerable name, and 
some coins of his yet e.xtant at teat the cuinmcncomcnt of 
civilization and the arts in this county. [Buri’ANNi\.l 
Catarfitacus (K«>iap«raKoc, Uioii.), or, as he is commonly 
Hilled (after Tacitus), Caractacus and Totp'idimmiis (Tc^o- 
I'ciigvof, Dion.), sons of Cunobeliii, succeeded to tlieir 
falhur’s power, and had to bear up against tlie weight of 
Roman hostility when the invasion was renewed in the 
reign of Claudius (a.d. 411). Afior siistainiiig several 
severe defeats, the Batons retired into the mar.she.s of 
Essex, and fighting with the vigour of despair, were en.ibled 
liir a time to repel their assailants,, though with the loss of 
Togi)duranu8,one of their leaders. But the arrival of the 
Emperor Claudius was the signal for the renewal of the 
attack. The Trinobantes were subdued, and their capital, 
Camiiluduuum (Kafiovkoloupov, Dion. Ka/iovlokapor, Plol.), 
was taken, and subsequently made the seat of a Roman 
colony, which was however destroyer! in tlie revolt of the 
Britons under Boadicea, and the Roman gaimon slaughtered 
The defeat of the ninth legion, which was coming to the 
relief of tho colony, under the cdjnmand of Cerealis, who 
escaped with his cavalry to his camp and there stood a 
.sioge, added to the exultation of the Britons, who captured 
Lohdinium and Verulamium and massacred the inhabit¬ 
ants: but the bloody overthrow of Boadicea by Suetonius 
(A.D. 61) put an end to their revolts, and decided, though it 
did not complete, the reduction of South Britain. Several 
of these events occurred in this county. In the Roman 
division of Britain, Essex was included in Flavia Ccesar- 
iensis. 

Mr. LethieulUer (Morant’s Essex) places the final defeat 
of Boadicea ‘ some whore between Epping and Waltham, 


' near which a lino camp remains:’ hnl olhers place it in the 
fields iinmedi;itely north of J,ondon. [Britannia.] 

Several Roman station-; were in E.s-cx. Of these tho 
most important is Cainuludimum, upon the determination 
of tho .site of which depends that of the others. Three 
sites in this county iiaie been proposed, Walden, Maldon, 
and Colcliu.stor. One anliqL.ary (N. Salmon) places it at 
Castle Camp,, in Ct.inln idgeAnre; other opinions, which 
place it in Yorkshire or in Sc.illaiid, may be dismissed at 
once. For Wiildcn little sucm.s to be urged but the 
pleasantness of the situation, an attribute vvliicli Tacitus 
ascribes to Camnlodnniiiu; for Maldon tlmrc apjiears to be 
little <‘videnco, excci>l the resemblance of tin- name and 
ilie opiimm of Caiiidcii; while iibuiidanco of Roiiian an¬ 
tiquities, the pleasantness of its situation, llio agreement of 
its distance lioiii l,undon with that given in ihu Jtinerary ot 
Anlmiiiiiis, and the ternimafion of its name—clioster—a 
usual indication of a Roman station, agree m supporting 
the claim of Colchester. Berliaps the first part of its name 
aho ma) be taken as evidence; for allhoiigli the names of 
our waters arc commonly of Brilisli migm, we may suppose 
lliai the Colne (whence Colche.-iter) ohuiiiied its designation 
IV.mi the Roman nihntiu, vvliicli graced its banks. 

The two llcib of the Aritoiiiiio Itinerary \'i\\\e\i connect 
Ciiiuiilod mum witli Londmium are (bus given:— 


U<*r IX. H (J.imuUMluno. 
Caiionio m.i». ix. 

C.Tsaromngo M.i>. xii. 

Durolito M.P. XVI. 

Londiiiio M p. XV. 


u Londinio. 

Ciesaiomago m.p. xxviii. 
Colonia vi.p. xxiv. 

M.P. Lit. 


M.p. MI. 

It will be observed that allliottgli (he distances between 
Ckajaaromagus (the mil) inlerinediale station mentioned in 
both Iters) and Londiniiini and Camuloduinim respectively 
do not agree, the total distance hetviecn the two extremes 
is the same in holli, viz., Millia I’assuiim Lii, about et|ual 
to 48 English miles, winch is nearly tho distance of Col¬ 
chester from London iii a slraigiit line, and it is known 
that the lloiiuui loaiLs were cmnuiunl) stiaight. The dis¬ 
tances given m Iter IX, which we take to be the most 
correct, will agree tolerably well vvilli tlic po-itioiis assigned 
to the other stations in the map of ant tent Britain, published 
In the .Society for the Difl'usion of Useful Knowledge, viz., 
Diirolitmu, near Romford; Ctesaroinagiis, near IVidford, 
a v illago about a mile south-west of Cliehiisford; and Ca¬ 
ll. mimn, near Kelvedou. If these positions are fixed with 
tolerable approximation to aecurucy, the Roman roiul must 
noarly have coincided with the modern road fiom London 
to Colelioster, which is prohahle. 

It issu|)posod however to have crossed the Lea at Oldford, 
not Stratford ; but this seems doubtful; possilily there were 
two branches of the road, one passing at each place. Tlie 
[losiliona assigned to those stations m Movuiit’s E.m.r 
iigioe with tlmse in the Society’s map, except tiiut Diiroli- 
liim is placed below Brentwood, and Ca-saromagus at 
Chelmsford, or rather Wriltlc, winch is a mile or tvio vvest 
of it, and not far from Widford. Another station of the 
Antouino Itinerary, Ad Ansam, was probably on tlie border 
of the county, perhaps at Stratford, just across the Sloiir, 
in Suflblk. It is given as distant from Camuloduinim 
M.p. VI, which accords very well with Stratford. 

A Rouiun road, the Hue of which is .still v isilde in many 
places, crossed the county from Bishop Slorlford, in Ilorls, 
by Dunmow, Rainc Hall, Coggoshall. and other places, to 
Colchester. A record of the lime of .John describes this as 
‘ calcca quw tenilit do Sterleford versus Coleestr.’ 

Konniii anti<|iiilies have been dug up in many parts of 
the county, but especially at Colelioster, where urns, (iiive- 
ments, and medals have been found in great iibuiidaiiec, 
and almost every antient budding shows a greater or less 
proportion of Roman materials worked up in its walls. 
Round Colchester are tho remains of intreiicliinents and 
other military works. Tosselated pavements and other an¬ 
tiquities have been discovered on Mersey Island, winch 
Morant supposes to have been the residence of a Roman 
functionary, the‘Comes Littoris Sn.xoiiioi,’ or con at of the 
Saxon shore. Roman remains have also been found at 
Wanstoad; at Canewdun, not far from Roclifurd; at Cog- 
geshall; at Toppcsfleld, not fur from the Hodingbams; at 
Ridgwell, in the same part of the county, near which a 
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Boman road ■was formerly visible; at Watsoe bridge, be¬ 
tween Birdbrook and Steeple Bumpstead parishes, near the 
Stour, where is a Roman camp; and at Great Cheslerford 
(near Saffron Walden), which was undoubtedly the site of 
a Roman station. Antiquaries hare sought to identify this 
station with the Camboricum or Iciani of Antoninus; but 
it is very difUeult to reconcile its site with the distances of 
tile Iter v. of Antoninus, in which it is mentioned. 

Colchester appears to have been, in the latter period of 
the Roman dominion, the seat of a bishop’s see. Adelflus, 
the bishop of Colon or Colchester, assisted at the coun¬ 
cils of Arles, ajj. 314; Sardica, a.i). 347 ; and Ariminum, 
A.D 359. 

When the Saxons established themselves in Britain, 
Bssex, with some parts of Hertfordshire and Middlesex, 
constituted a small kingdom, the possessors of which wore, 
from their relative situation, called the East Saxons; from 
them the county has derived its present designation. Mid¬ 
dlesex also, it may be observed, owes its name to its situation 
between the East and West Saxons; although it never had 
the rank of an independent kingdom. 

Essex, according to Morant, W'us part of the territor)- ex¬ 
torted from Vortigern or Gwrthoyni (a.d. 477) by Hengist, 
a chieftain whose fame, like that of oilier heroes in senii- 
fubulous periods, soeins to have been augmented by the 
acliievemeiits and acquisitions of others of inferior reputa¬ 
tion. Mr. Turner (Hist, of Anglo-FSa.ron.i), with bolter 
judgment refers the foundation of the kingdom of Essex 
to a later period (a.». 530), and to a loader, whose nami' he 
docs not give, but who is elsewhere called Eiehenwin. 
Mnraiit supposes this Erchcnwiri to have revolted frmii 
under the weak governnietft ofOcta, king of Kent, wiilumt, 
so far as appears, any reason except that lie had onginiilly 
included Essex ill the conquests of Hengist, and llierefoie 
in the kingdom of Kent. This kingduiii of Essex gra¬ 
dually extended across the Lea into Middlesex and Heit 
fordshire, and comprehended London, then a flouiishing 
trading place, and which appears to have become the capital 
of the East Saxon kingdom. The successor of Erchenwiii 
was Sledda, and the successor of Sledda Saebyrht or Sabert. 
The latter was the neidiew of AJthelliyrlit or Ethclbert, 
king of Kent, the first of the Saxon princes that embraced 
Chri.stianily, and was in subjection to his uncle, at th.at time 
the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon kings. Saebyrht em- 
Iffaced Christianity; the episcopal church of St. Paul in 
London was founded by Aiilielbyrht, and Mellitus, who had 
been sent from Romo to assist the missionary St. Augustin 
ill evaiigelixing England, was appointed bishop of Essex, 
into which kingdom he had been sent as missionary Viy 
Augustin. Saebyvlit bimsolf founded tlic abbey and church 
of Thorncy, afterwards called, from its situation with re¬ 
spect to St. Paul’s, West Minster (a.o. 604-611). We notice 
these events because, though not immediately connected 
with the county of Essex, they are among the most impor¬ 
tant occurrences in the scanty annals of the East Saxon 
kingdom. 

Upon the death of Saebyrht (a.d. 616), Saxrcd, Siward, 
and Sigebriht ascendbd the throne, and reigned conjointly: 
they restored Paganism and persecuted Christianity, and 
apMar to have been killed together about a.u. 623. Sige¬ 
briht the Little reigned after them from A.n. 623 to 653; 
and after him reigned Sigebriht or Sigeberht the Good, 
who, being converted by his friend Oswy, king of Northum¬ 
berland, whom he used frequently to visit, and baptized by 
Final), bishop of Lindisfarne, restored Christianity m Essex, 
and sent for some Northumbrian monks to come and in- 
sA-uet his subjects. Cedd, one of these, was consecrated 
bishop of the East Saxons (a.d. 653). Sigebriht was assas¬ 
sinated two years afterwards (aj). C55). The subsequent 
kings of Essex were as follows:—Swithelm, Sibhi, and 
Sighere; the latter died a.d. 6S3, and Sibbi turned monk 
AJJ. 694: Sigelmrd and Senfirid: Offa, who went to Rome, 
«nd turned monk, a.d. 707: Suebricht, called Solrad by 
some, but erroneously: Switbred was reigning a^d. 758. 
There wore a few others, whose very names are unknown. 
Hie dates ai-o IVom Morant rhietty, but in so uncertain 
and conftised a period they cannot be relied on as voiy 
exact. 

In A.I). 823, Egbert of Wessex, who had just gained over 
Beornwulf of Mercia that victory whioh established the 
|»ermanent supremacy of Wessex over the other kingdoms 
of the Octarchy, despatched his son Ethelwulf and the war¬ 


like statesman Ealstan or Alstan, bishop of Shorbonrnc, 
into Kent and Essex; and these kingdom.s, which had sunk 
into mere dependencies of Mercia, were subdued, and pro¬ 
bably united under the designation of tho kingdom of Kent, 
oecunied by Elhclwulf as subordinate to his fkthcr, and of 
which mention is occasionally made in the history of Ethel- 
wulf and his sons, until the reign of Alfred, by whom the 
Saxon kingdoms were finally incorporated; and England, 
with tho exception of those parts which were occupied by 
the Danes or retained by the Britons, was consolidated under 
one sceptre. 

When Alfred, after the recovery of his throne, assigned 
to tho piratical Northmen, or Danes, a seltUniiunt in and 
about East Anglia (a.d. 878), Essex was iiieliided in ihe 
ceded territory. One or two of the naval conflicts belwccn 
tho ships of Alfred and those of the piratical Danes who 
continued to infest the coast, were fought off tho Essex 
shore. Thirteen or sixleen sail of Danish vessels were 
destroyed in the mouth of the f5tour, near Harwich (a.d. 
884); but the victorious fleet was destroyed near the 
Thames mouth by some ships fitted out by (he colonists of 
East Anglia in violation of their engagements Mith the 
kino. On the death of Godnm (a.d. 890) Essex vetiirned 
under the government of .\lfred, who appointed Bertheolf 
earl of the count). When Hastings invaded England, a.d. 
894, iind till! main jiart of his army had been defeated at 
Farnham, ni Surrey (a.d. 8!)4), part of the fugitives escaped 
over Ihe Thames and marched across Middlesex and Essex 
pursued bv .Alfred, milil they erns'-ed the Colne and found 
refuge eitlier in Mersey Island (Turner), or more probably 
in (ho |ieiiiiisula of Brighllingsea (Breklcsey, Speed, Mo- 
rant), wheie some of their ships had come, and where the 
king hud not any navy nt tho time to press the siege. 
Alfreil in iier-son, find afterwards when he was called away, 
Ins generals, maintained a close blockade on the land side, 
and at last the Danes sued for peace and agreed to retire from 
England; but instead of doing so, they hastened to join Has¬ 
tings, who, with another part of his forces had, in the mean 
time, landed ut South Beinfleet, or Behlleet, in Essex, on 
the mstuary of the Thames, and built a fort there. In the 
ab.senec of Hastings, the Londoners and the troops who liad 
blockaded Mersey, stormed his fort, took his wife and two 
of his children prisoners, recovered a quantity of phiiidor, 
and broke up and burned many of his ships, or carried (liciii 
away to London and Rochester. The wife and eliildren of 
Hastings were loaded with presents by Alfred and sent 
back to the piratic chief; but his hostility was not (liereby 
softened. He erected another fortress (of which large 
traces appear still to remain) at South Shoebury, in Essex, 
a fbw miles from his former one. With his main army he 
crossed the island to the Severn; but was compelled to 
return with baffled and weakened forces. Before the winter 
camo on he assembled another army, and marehed to 
Chester and into North Wales; but being every where 
watidicd by the vigilance of Alfred, he marehed back 
through Northumberland and Mercia to Mersey Island, in 
Essex, the coast of which ho always chose for his strong¬ 
holds, and in which he seems to have wished to establish a 
kingdom. Ultimately the Danish chief was compelled to 
abandon England after tliree years of incessant hostility 
(a.d. 894—896), and Essex returned peaceably under tho 
West Saxon sway. 

After the death of Alfred (a.d. 901), and tho choice of 
Edward tho Elder as his successor, jEthelwald, or Ethcl- 
wold, sonof Ethelhriht or Ethelbert, Alfred’s elder brother, 
claimed the throne, and having taken to a piratical life, and 
obtained foreign aid, returned and subdued Essex. The 
subsequent deatli of tho invader in battle (a.d. 905) put an 
end to the strife, and restored Essex to the sway of Edward, 
who Bubsecjuentlv rebuilt or fortified Witham (a.d. 913), in 
order to bridlo the rebellious temper of the Danish colo 
nists; and some years after (a.d. 920) fortified Maldon. In 
A.D. 921 he took % storm Colchester, whioh the Danes, with 
whom he was now at war, had held, and strengthened ^e 
place by repairing the fortifications; he also defeated an 
attack of the Danes upon Maldon. 

In A.D. 991, in the reign of Ethelred II., Essex was again 
the object of Danish attack. A large force landed and 
attacked Irawich, in Suffolk, and marching from thence to 
Maldon^ defeated and slew tho governor, or earl of the 
county, who had collected mme forces to oppose them 
were iraught off by the payment of a large sum. In 
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A.D. 994 the coast of this county was raragod hy ihcm; 
they were again bought off. Essex was one of the counties 
ceded by Rthelred to Svein, king of Denmark, by treaty 
A.D. 1010 or ion. 

In A.D. 10IG Essex was the secrio of a fierce batllo be¬ 
tween Canute and Edmund Ironside, who bad succeeded to 
the thrones and the hostility of their respective fathers, 
Svcin and Ethelrod. Canute, by the treachery of Ednc 
(brother-in-law and foster-father to Edmund), obtained the 
victory. The battle was fought at Assanduii, which some 
suppose U) be Ashdon. in the north-wcbtcrn part of the 
county, near Saffron Walden; others, with more proba¬ 
bility, fix the scono of conflict at Assingdon, or Ashingdon, 
in the hundred of Rochford. At Canewdon (the name of 
which is iirobahly derived from that of the victor), a parish 
which adjoins Assingdon on the east, are the remains of a 
camp, supposed to have been that of the Danes; its form 
is oblong, and it comprehends .an area of about six acres: 
the vallum has been levelled, but the fosse is yet visible. 
{Peauties of England and Walps.) 

The history of the county is not marked hy any par¬ 
ticular c\cnt until the civil war between king John and his 
hnrons. In a.d. 1215 the carl of Winchester, one of the 
confederated lords, with an army of foreigners whom ho 
had brought into the country, besieged Colchester castle, 
but withdrew upon hearing that relief was coming from 
London. However, he or some of his party soon afterwards 
took it and plundered the town. The king however retook 
it after a few days’ siege. During the minority of Heniy 
III. Colchester fell into the hands of the Dauphin Louis 
(A.D. 1218), who had been invited over by the discontented 
nobles. At the siege of Calais by Edward III. Colchester 
furnished five ships and 170 mariners. 

In the reign of Richard II. occurred the arrest of Thomas 
of Woodstock, duko of Gloucester, the king's uncle, who 
was at the time residing at his castle of Fleshy in Essex, 
aliDut (i miles north-west of Chelmsford. There the king 
visilcd him, and at the close of his visit invited him to ro- 
lurn to (own. At Stratford the king had placed in ambush 
tlic earl marshal and his followers, who arrested the duke 
on a charge of high treason. he was subsequently smothered 
at Calais, mid his body being brought to Englinid was 
Imricd 111 the church of Fleshy, which he had himself 
(ijiinded. 

Of (he troubled jieriod to which the above incidents may 
be referred Essex contains several memorials in the eii- 
campmeiils. castles, and other nuns which are found in 
It. Various camps may yet be traced rcfernble to Ibc 
Biilisli, Roman or Saxon periods, as that wliich incloses 
the village of Danbury (Diines-byng), on a high lull be¬ 
tween Chelmsford and Malden ; those at Mutibm (piobablj 
the work of Edward the Elder), at William, at Anibicslmry 
banks, near Kppiiig, at RuckboU, near Barlviiig, at Smiih 
Wcahi, near Brentwood, at Canewdon, and at Blunt's walls 
near Billerieay. Many of those have been already men¬ 
tioned. Of the castles of the Norman period there are also 
several remains. Those at Colchester, Ilediiigliani, Wiildeii, 
Ongar, and Raleigh, have been noticed in ibis article or 
under their respective heads. Fleshy was tlio site of a Ro¬ 
man camp or station, and some Roman anti(|Uilies liave 
been found at it. The castle was probably built by William 
do Magnaville, to whose father, (5f'nffrcy dc Magnavilic, 
the jdace hud been grautod by the usurper Stephen. The 
keep with the moat which surrounded it were within 
the Roman intrcnchmeut: the mound on which the don¬ 
jon was built, and tins bridge which led to it over the sur¬ 
rounding moat, are all tout remain of the once proud 
structure. Of Hadlei^j Castle, near Raleigh, dilapidated 
portions of two towers yet remain, forming picturesque 
masses of ruin. At Clavering in the north-west part of 
the county are the mound on which the keep stood and 
the moat of a castle, long since destroyed. 

Of the halls and manor-houses which succeeded the 
Norman castles and gave indication of a quieter period, 
though showing by their massive strength lliat the nation 
had not quite settled into peaceful security, may bo men¬ 
tioned Heron Hall, near East Horndon, Nether Hall, near 
the contluence of the Lea and the Stort, Tolleshunt Beck- 
ingham or Tolleshunt Magn^ between Maldon and Col¬ 
chester, layer Murney Hall, in the same neighbourhood, 
&lhu8 or Bellas House, near Furfloet, Covet or Covell 
Hall, near White Roding, Eastbury, near Barking, Dan- 


[ bury Flace, between Chelmsford and Maldon, New Hall, 
! near Chelmsford, and Toppinglioo Hull, between Chelms¬ 
ford and Witham. Of Heron Hall two picturesque round 
towers remain; and of Nellier Hall, a vast gateway with 
two half hexagon towers, one on each side, so massive as to 
prevent their destruction when the rest of the mansion was 
pulled down, about a.d. 1773. Of Tolleshunt munor-luiuso 
there remains an autieiit brick gateway, with four em¬ 
battled turrets. Of Layer Mariiey Hall, the gateway and 
part of the south side arc yet standing, mid arc converted 
into a farm-house and offices: it was originally a laigo 
quadrangular building, inclosing a spacious court, to which 
the existing gateway was the priiici|)al entrance. Of Covet 
Hall there lemains a gateway of brick, much ornninenlcd. 
The other houses are, we believe, entire, except New Hall, 
of which however a largo portion remains, formerly occu¬ 
pied by some English nuns from Liege, who took refuge in 
England from the Frencli Republican armies. Other an- 
tiont houses have been already noticed in the course of tins 
article, and we have only further to meuUon Gosficld Hall, 
near Hulsted, which belongs to Ibe duke of Buckingliam, 
and is probably of the time of Henry VII. This niansion 
is of brick, and incloses a quadrangular court, into which 
all the lower tier of windows formerly opened. There weie 
no outside windows on the ground-lloor, and those of the 
upper story were strongly barricaded, so as to give to the 
place considerable strength. The liouse as originally built 
consisted of only one room in thickness, and there was no 
communication round the inside but by passing through 
every room ; but various improvements ann additions have 
been made in modern times. There are a few good pic¬ 
tures, the rest have been removed to Stow, another man¬ 
sion of the duke. Tlie park is extensive. 

At the Reformation Essex possessed several religious 
houses, of which there are some remains. There were at 
the time of the Suppression seven of the greater monas¬ 
teries, that is, of those which according to the valuation of 
their lands and endowments possessed a clear yearly re¬ 
venue of above 200/.; they were as follows:— 


Place* DoKcriptiou. Yearly revenue, 

Burkiutt (Hurkiug) Abbey foi Beiifdic* 

tine linns . jClOSi 2 gross 12 5 clear 
Chich (or St. Osyth) Abbevlor Angim- 

tin uaiiGiiii . 7nB 5 B 

(/oggehlinll . • Abbey lot thslor- 

ti.iii monks . 298 8 0 

Colclivstpr ♦ • Tlenotlicuuc Abbey ». 

Sti.iifoniLanKlliorne Abbey for (Ustei- 

ti.iii monks . 573 15 6 „ 511 i<> 3 

\t.iblen . . Abbey |t>r Bene- 

ilai me monks 4C5 15 11 „ 372 18 1 

S^uUU.tm . . Abbi'v l(»r Augus¬ 
tin e.mon^ . 1079 12 1 H 900 4 3 


6/7 1 2 

251 2 0 
523 17 0 


ror aiiv furlber piirticHlurs of these see above, or in tlio 
articles' Bmiking and Golchkster. 

Of till’ smaller religious boii.scs, the following remains 
may be noticed in lulditiou to siich as have been already 
iiiontioucd. 

The remains of Biliiigh or Bcleigh Abbey, near Maldon, 
linve been ennverted into a farin-boiise and offices; the 
ehapcl, the most (icrfect portion, having been used as a hog- 
sty. It is small, :!(> tool long by 18 broad, formed of a fine¬ 
grained limestone, and lias groined arches, supported hy 
three slender Fnrbcck columns. These ruins arc chiclly 
in the Ferpcndieular style, with some portions of earlier 
date. 

Of Tiltoy jiriory, between Dunmow and Tbaxted, the east 
end of the church remains, and is now used as the pari.^li 
church: there are also a few of the cloisters yet stnnding. 
The church is a remarkably fine specimen of decoraled 
work, with bold buttresses at the eustci n angles, and two 
rich niobos for statues. The cast window is very fine, or¬ 
namented witli tracery, and in the interior of the church 
are some rich stalls. 

Of Bycknacro Friory, between Chelmsford and Maldon, 
the central arches of the church and a small portion of the 
antient wall remain. They .are of very late Norman or 
Early English character. Of Latton Priory, near Harlow, 
there are some remains used as a barn; they show iliat ibc 
building contained some good Decorated work. Of Iwcs 
Priory, between Chclmsfortl and Braintree, there iv u calc- 
house, with an embattled octangular tower nl each comer, 
of Fetpondicular character. Of Thoby I’norv. between 
Brentwood and Ingatestone, there arc sonic slight rcm.'ims. 
The churches of Biakemore or Blackmore Fnory, between 
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Ingatcstone and Ongar, and of Hatfield Povercl Priory, lie- 
tween Chelmsford nndWithara, have been made mroohial: 
the latter lias been much altered; it retains a good Norman 
door, with zigzag monldings. 

Of the early churches, beside those which we have already 
had occasion to mention, the folbiwing deserve notice •— 
Onienstead church, near Ongar, is a very curious edifleo, 
and one of the most antient in the kingdom: it seems pro¬ 
bable that it was built as a sort of shrine for lodging the 
body of St. Kdinmid, king of East Anglia, on its being taken 
back from London to Bury St. Edmund’s, in the early part 
of the elovcuth century; and that it was afterwards enlarged 
to servo as a jiari'.li church. Tlio nave is entirely composed 
of wood, the sides being formed of the trunks of largo chest¬ 
nut-trees (or oaks) split or sawn asunder, and set upright 
close to one anol her. They are let into a wooden sill at 
bottom, and into a plate at top, and secured with wooden 

ins: two vacancies arc lillcd up with plaster. Them is a 

oardod tower at the west end, hut this docs not appear to 
be so antient as the navo: also a wooden porch mi the 
south side of the nave. The chancel is partly of brick, and 
the nave is strengtliened by brick biittce.sses. The entire 
length of the original or wooden jiart of the church is 29 
feet long by 14 broad, and :'ti high to the spring of the roof, 
which is tiled, and not so antient ns the sides. ‘ Little 
Maplestead church (near Hiilsicd) is a building of great 
interest, being tlio latest of tho tew round churches in the 
kingdom; it is of puro Decorated eharaeter, and its details 
plain, but very good.’ The chancel end of this church is 
also semicircular, and is probably the latest croelioii of tliat 
form in England. Tho diameter of the circular part is 
about 2G feet (or .SO feet according toothers); it has a pe¬ 
ristyle of six clustered columns, supporting pointed arcims; 
the whole length of cliureli and ctiancel is about 60 feet. 
South Ockendon church, near the TliHrrock.s, has n round 
tower, such as may bo eoinmuiily seen in Norfolk, but not 
much elsewhere: it has an elaborately' and variously en¬ 
riched Norman door: Corringliam and some otherchurehes 
have Norman port imis. 

When the (Jatliolic religion regained a temporary pre¬ 
dominance over tho Keformation under Mary I., the perse¬ 
cution was very severe ill Essex. Sevciilocn persons (five 
of them w’omeil) wore liuriit at Coleliesler, and one died in 
prison; and two persons (one a woman) were burnt at 
Stratford. 

The year l.'i/l was remarkable for the settlement of tho 
ricmi.sli refugees at (.'olcliester; they introduced tlie 
woollen maiiufacturo into that and several other towns in 
Essex. 

When the Spaniards were expected to attack Eiiglatid 
with their Invincible Armada (sii, Isas), n camp was 
formed at Tilbury, whore a body of more tbun 18,(HiO nieu, 
under tho earl of Luiccsier, was imsted. Tilbury Fort was 
llieii a bloek-liimse, which had heeii built hy llcnry VllJ. 
to defend the pii.ss'ige of tlie liver; it was at a subsc()ueiit 
period (upon the aim in caused by the Dutch sailing iiji the 
Medway, a.d. 1007, and burning tl.i ships at Cliiilluuu), 
etilai'ged and made a legtiUir Ibrnrication,as it is at present. 
The camp at Tillmn' was visited by Elizabeth, whose jirc- 
sonco increased tlig general eiilliiisiii. iii. Colchester mi 
this oecasion furnished iwo ships and a pinnace to the Kiig- 
hsh tloet. In 169.) the same town furnished three ships 
for tho expedition to Cadiz. 

In the war with Spain at the hegininng of the reign of 
Charles 1., a Sp-atiish licet caused alarm by appearing off 
Harwich; but they made no uilempt to land (a.d. 1625). 
In the civij war at the close of tho same reign, Es^e.x was 
almost entirely in the interest of the parliauioiit, and joined 
in an assoeiatiou for mutual aid and succour with tlui other 
eastern lamntics of Norfolk, .Suffolk, (Jumhridge, and Herts: 
wis was called the Eastern Assoeiatiou. I'he towns of 
E^ex and Suffolk, upon a leiiuisitimi from the eommitteo 
of both houses, raised 2900 men for the service of tho par¬ 
liament, besides targe supplies both of men and money 
which they sent to the ]).irliument at other tinias. The 
county appears lo have been exempt from the immediate 
sufferings of the civil war during the conUnuance of tho 
main contest; but in the year 1648 it was tlie scene of one 
ofthoM isolated and abortive attempts of the royalists, tlie 
narratives of which form so many episodes m the great his¬ 
tory of the war. A part of the royalist forces, which hod 
baen raised in Kent wider Goring, earl of Norwich, and 


Sir William Waller, and wore pressed by Fairfax and the 
parliamentary army, crossed the Thames into Middlesex, 
and retreating thence into Essex, were joined by the 
royalists of that county (who had previously seized the par 
liumentary committee at Chelmsford) and by some royahsl 
gentlemen from Hertfordshire. Their leaders were the 
earl of Norwich, Lords Loughhoroudi and Capel, Sir 
Cliailes Lucas, Sir George Lisle, Sir Bernard Gascoigne, 
Sir William Campian, Sir William Compton, Sir William 
Leyton, Sir Richard Hastings, and many other officers and 
gentlemen. They retired first to Chelmsford, from thenco 
to Braimreo, taking in their way Lees House, the seat of 
the earl of Warwick, and from thence to (Jolchester, which 
they entered by convention, after a slight skirmish with 
the townsmen. To this place Fairfax wilh Ins army ad¬ 
vanced in pursuit of them, and made a desperate attemiit 
lo storm the town. Tho royalists repulsed him, hut with 
the loss of one of tlioir men of note. Sir William Caiiipian, 
and nearly 200 men killed and wounded. The I’arliaiiieii- 
tariaiis’ loss was probably nearly 1000 killed, wounded, and 
taken. Fairfax now laid close siege to the town, wj,iich 
was blocked up on every side; and two small frigates of 
ten and eleven guns, w liich lay in the river lo assist the 
king’s party, wore taken by some parliamentary vessels 
from Harwich. After a siege of between two and tliiee 
months and several severe actions, the royalists were forced 
to surrender at discretion. The iiarliaiiieutary gonevul, 
deinuing it necessary to make an example of the leaders of 
this rising, and being sanctioned by ihe dotermiiuUion of 
a council of war, ordered Sir Cliailes Lucas, Sir George 
I.isle, Sir Bernard Gascoigne, and Colonel Furre lo lie 
executed the day the town was given up. Fane had 
eseaiied; Gascoigne, who was a Florentine, was reprieved ; 
hut tho other two were shot under the walls of Colchester 
Castle. 

Ill A.D. 1665 and 1666 Coleliesler suffered severely from 
Ihe plague, lu tho aboveiiaiiied years 47.',1 persons dud 
of it: nearly 200 of them iii one week, lu a.d. Ulrt-l the 
charter of Colchester was surrendered to the erowii, and a 
new charter granted the same year, wliieh was iciuodelled 
hy .James 11. a.d. 1688; lint after the ileiolution the ori¬ 
ginal eharter was restored. 

The history of the county presents no later events of any 
interest. 

(Morant’s Uixtory of H-uer ; lifaulirs of oiid 

JValn; Ordnanro Surrey of limw; Conybeaiv and Pbil- 
lips’s Outlines of the Geology of England and 
Young’s Asrirtiltiire of Essex ; Rickman’s Oothir Arrin- 
lecture; Turner’s Anglo-Saxons; Excursions in E'^sex; 
Parliamentary Papers, 

Statistics. 

Population .—Essex is an agricultural county, and but 
few of its inliubilants arc engaged in mamifaelures. Of 
/9,02.‘) males twenty years of ago and upwards, living in 
tile eouiity in 1831, 43,683 were engaged in agrieullural 
jmrsuits, and only 87) in maiiufuelures or ni making 
niaiuifacturing maeliiiiery. Of these latter 500 weie em¬ 
ployed in tho inamifacturc of silk goods, prineipully at 
Brointree, Great and Little Coggeshall, and Booking; at 
llulsted there were 59silk-machine makers; about 30 iiieii 
were engaged iii the manufacture of gunpowder at the go¬ 
vernment establishment at Waltham Abbey. At West 
Uam, in the vicinity of the metropolis, operative chunnslry 
gives employment to several of the inhabitants. Essex 
ranks the eighth on the list of agricultural counties, and m 
this respect retains the same position as in 1811. 

The population of this county at each of the four periods 
in which the census was taken during the present century 
wa.s ■— 



Miito*. 

Femalt’B, 

Tuliil. 

Iiicr. pi'roMit 

1801 

111,356 . 

115,081 

226,437 

1811 

124,839 . 

127,634 

252,473 

. 11 .19 

1821 

144,909 . 

144,515 

289,424 

. M.C.3 

18.31 

159,015 . 

158,492 . 

317,507 

. 9.,50 


Showing an increase between the first and )!i.>l periods ol 
91,070, or a little more than 40 per cent., which is 17 per 
cent, below the whole rate of iiiorease thioii!fliout Eng¬ 
land. 

The following table is a summary of the population, &c„ 
of every hundi ed as taken in 1831:— 
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HUNDREDS, tic. 

HOUSES. 1 

OCCUPATIONS. 1 

PKRSONS. 

t 

1 

1 

1 

f 

*3 

ja 

■i 

P 

•s •- i 
■s-jJ 

8 g”3 

5 

h 

11 ii 

ll'iS 

fag"* 

4i 

| = ? 
Ills 

i 

■a 

fa 

i 

1 

,4 

1 

>> 

B & 

4’ K 

S ^ 

«. ^ 

s s 

22 

S w 

Barstable . . • ■ 

Becontree • 

Chaiford . . . . 

Chelmsford . . . • 

Claveriiig . . • • 

Dciigio . . . . 

Dunmow . . • • 

Fresbwell . . . • 

Harlow . . . 

Havering-attoBower (Liberty) 
Hinckfurd . . . • 

Lexdeii . . . . 

Ongar . . . . 

Roclifurd . . • . 

Tendring . . . . 

Tliurstiiblo 

IJttlcsfunl . . . . 

Wallhiiin . . . . 

Wiiislree . . . , 

Willi.im . . . . 

Ci'lcbcstor (borougli & liberty) 
Harwich (borough) 

Maliloii (borough) 
fj.iIfron-Waldcii (town) . 

Totals 

2,247 

6,118 

1,784 

4,916 

869 

1,609 

2,367 

1,.1.T2 

1,365 

1,217 

7,887 

.3,550 

2,414 

2,274 

3,955 

1,106 

‘2,210 

1,581 

735 

2,128 

3,216 

660 

071 

041 

2,614 

7,197 

1,992 

5,648 

870 

1,949 

2.66.3 

1.488 
1,682 

1.38.3 
8,500 
4,375 
2,795 
2,617 
4,726 
1,212 
2,647 
1,666 

907 
j 2,346 

3.488 
! 830 

1 724 

1,000 

4 

51 

13 

32 

8 

6 

7 

19 

1 

5 
41 
21 

7 

13 

15 

3 

5 

11 

20 
25 

5 

9 

3.3 

59 
358 

40 
138 

17 
36 
36 
21 
26 
6.3 

224 

72 

79 

87 

92 

41 
35 

108 

5 

60 
119 

78 

48 

18 

1,815 

2,312 

989 

2,892 

612 

1,345 

1,781 

1,079 

1,052 

594 

5,0.32 

2,031 

1,787 

1,58-2 

2,901 

749 

1,870 

732 

655 

1,221 

490 

75 

122 

‘271 

502 

2,230 

603 

1,838 

149 

404 

521 

266 

333 

484 

2,301 

1,054 

615 

621 

1,092 

290 

467 

559 

185 

62.5 

2,079 

215 

306 

534 

1 

7,0)9 

16,609 

5,092 

13,900 

2,044 

5,184 

0,5,38 

3,445 

3,93.3 

3,381 

19,896 

10,852 

7,572 

7,120 

11,479 

3,051 

6,417 

4,172 

2,271 

5,494 

7,471 

1,899 

1.8.59 

2,317 

6,1 G'i 
18,.315 

4.696 
13,279 

‘2,018 

4,731 

6,2.53 

3,362 

3,803 

.3,431 

20,287 

10,658 

7,143 

6,484 

11,307 

2,891 

6,078 

4,179 

2,140 

5,504 

8.696 
2,398 
1,972 
2,445 

1.3,181 

34,9‘24 

9,988 

‘27,179 

4,062 

9,915 

12,791 

6,807 

7,796 

0,812 

40,183 

21,510 

14,715 

13,604 

2-2,786 

5,942 

12,495 

8,.361 

4,411 

19,998 

1.6,167 

4,297 

3,8.31. 

4,762 

3,5*1 

8,020 

'i,n^ 

7,156 

1 01.3 
2,608 
3.307 
1,761 
1,974 
1,805 
9,647 
.5,393 
3,714 
.3,616 
5,668 
1,463 
3,088 
2.154 
1,165 
2,742 
3,745 
791 
830 
1,116 

57,152 

65,319 

354 

1,800 

34,589 

18,282 

12,448 

159,015 

158,492 

317,507 

79,023 


Cowtiy Errensfis, Crime, The suraa expended for 
Ihe relief of the poor at the four dates of 
i‘. £ s. d. 

ISO I wore 137,1 10, being 12 1 for each inhabitant. 

IHII „ 312.2.30 „ 1 4 8 „ 

1S21 „ ‘.’.'>‘1,8.37 „ 17 7 

1831 ‘27‘2..'i!),3 „ 17 2 „ 

Tlio sun. expeiubd for the same purpose in the year 
ending March, 18.tfi, was 185,394/. 17*.; and assuming 
that the population had increased at the some rate of per 
i-eiitage since 1831 as in the ten preceding years, the 
abo\e sum gives an average of 11*. for each inhabitant. 
These averages are above those for the whole of England 
and Wales. 

The sum raised in Essex for poor-rate, county-rate, 
and other local purposes, in the year ending the 25th 
of March, 18,33, was 311,901/. 18*., and was levied upon 
the various descriptions of properly as follows:— 

£. *. 

On land . . . 251.571 18 

Dwelling-houses . . 62,157 2 

Mills, factories, &c. . 6,859 2 

Manorial profits, navigation, &c. 1,373 16 

The amount expended was:— 

£. *. 

For the relief of the poor . . 265,629 6 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 8,190 5 

For other purposes. . . 39,928 3 

313,747 14 

In the returns made up for subsequent years, the de¬ 
scriptions of property assessed are not specified. In the 
years 1834, 1835, and 1836 there were raised 291,010/. 2*., 
260,424/. 5*., and 228,811/. 19*., respectively, and the ex- 
jienditure of each year was as follows: — 


ts:i4. 

Fur tile rcHofof the ytior , >£939.946 7 
In suiiHnf Uw.removftU, Sre. 6.898 3 
I’ayniHiit lowariis the voun-k 

ty-riitu ... 1 39.484 9 

For alt Other pttrjajges 1 

Total money exiien.leit 


18.35. 

>£319.045 16 
7,318 18 
ll8.‘.’S3 14 
U'3,716 5 


1836. 

>£186394 17 
5,444 9 

17,470 10 
20,700 7 


>E91W;):8 19 259,334 8 ‘229 010 3 

Tlio saving effected in the whole sum expended in 1836, 
as compared with that expended in 1834, was therefore 
P. C„ No. 599. 


about 20 per cent. ; and the saving effected on the sum ex 
pended for the relief of the poor was not quite 23 per cent, 
in 1836, as Compared with the expendilure in ls34. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Essex, as ascertained in 
1834, is 11 ; the number of miles of road under I heir charge 
is 219; the annual income ill 1834, arising f.oin the tolls 
and parish coniposilion. was 34,50 1/. t 5/. id., and the annual 
expendilure 39,55;/. 12.v. id. 

The county c.xpondiluie in 187.1, c\clusi\c of llial for 
the relief of the poor, was 18 ,n 4,/. lot. lit/., dobursed as 
follows : - £. K. d. 

Bridges, buildings, and repairs. See. . T'JH 2 0 

Gaols, houses of correciioii, Ste., andl jo 311 17 o 
maintaining pi isoiiers. See. . ' ’’ ‘ “ 

Shire halls ami courts of justice —1 „ 

building, repairing, &c. . j 

Prosecutions . . . 2,.382 13 8 

Clerk of the peace . . . 1,385 7 4 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial . 758 5 1 

„ of transports . . 297 7 0 

Vagr.ints—apprehending and conveying 315 18 0 

Constables—high and special . . 552 5 2 

Coroner . . . > 345 17 6 

Miscellaneous . . . 1,624 7 11 


Total 


18,847 10 6 


The number of persons charged with criminal offences, 
in the three septennial periods ending with 1821), 1827, and 
1834, were 1908, 2686, and 3837 respectively; making an 
average of 273 annually in the first period, of 384 m the 
second period, and of 578 in the third period. The num¬ 
ber of persons tried at quarter-sessions, in each of tlie years 
1831, 1832, and 1833, in respect to which any costs wete 
paid out of the county-rates, were 386, 351, and 398 re¬ 
spectively. Among the persons charged with offences, 
there were committed for— 



1831. 

ISIS. 

im 

Felonies 

. 293 

319 

321 

Misdemeanors 

. 93 

32 

77 


The total number of committals in each of the same 
years was 407, 445, and 460 respertively. 

The number convicted was 
„ acquitted 
Discharged by proclamation 


1831. 

1838. 

ISM. 

323 

315 

337 

52 

59 

72 

32 

71 

51 
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In 1836 at the assizes and sessions 619 persons -were 
ehorgod with crimes in Essex. Of these 49 were charged 
with offences against the person, 31 of which were for com¬ 
mon assaults; there were 74 offences against property, 
Committed with violence; and 442 committed without vio¬ 
lence ; I for sending threatening letters; 8 for forging and 
uttering false money ; 1 for killing cattle; 2 for deer steal¬ 
ing ; and 42 for riot. Of the whole number of offenders, 
440 were convicteil, 123 were acquitted, and against 51 no 
bill was found, or no prosecution ensued. Of those con¬ 
victed, 20 were condemned to death, none of whom were 
executed, 17 had their sentence commuted for transportation, 
and three for imprisonment; 133 were sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for various periods; 279 to imprisonment, 23.5 of 
whom for only six months or under; 2 were whipped; 5 
were fined, and 6 di.scharged on sureties. Of the number of 
offenders, 547 were males and 72 females; 293 could neither 
read nor write; 283 could lead and write imperfoi'tly; 31 
could read ami write well, and only 1 had rpcciveil superior 
itistnicium; the state of instruction of the rcinuining II 
•ould not be ascerlainod. 

The nuinher of persons qualified to vote for the comily 
members of Kssex is 11,119, being ] in 29 of ihe whole 
pa)iulalion, and I in 7 of the male jiopularion, twenty years 
of age and upwards, as taken in 1831. The expenses of 
the last eleciion of county members to parliament were to 
the inhabitanls of the county 159/. 5s. 9cl., and were paid 
out of the general county-rate. 

There ere flfieen savings’ banks in Essex. The number 
of depositors and amount of deposits on the 20th of No¬ 
vember were:— 

1832. 1833. 1834. 1835. IP?-- 

^5o!!toi} ®®35 9051 9390 9827 

Amount of I £268,333 277,754 289,767 302,061 312,386 

deposits . I 

The various sums placed in the savings’ banks in 1835 
and 1 836 were distributed as under 

1835. 1836, 



Depositors. Peposits. 

I)piK>.ttor., 

Deposits. 

Not exceeding £20 

57.34 

£37,301 

5388 

£38,307 

50 

2375 

7.3,299 

2495 

70,480 

„ 100 

1150 

78,931 

1204 

83,189 

, 150 

416 

50,1.39 

4116 

49,270 

200 

221 

.37,734 

24.3 

41,534 

Above 200 

94 

24,657 

91 

2.3,606 


9390 

302.001 

9827 

312,386 

Education .—Tho following 

: summary 

is taken from the 

parliamentary returns on eil 

ucalion, made in the session 


of 1835:— 

SehnnU. Srhulars. Total. 

Infant schools.88 

Number uf infants at such schools; ages 
from 2 to 7 years:— 

Males . . . 684 

Females . . . 756 

• 'Sex nut specified 932 


•— 2,372 

Daily schools.1075 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 14 years:— 

Males . . , 1,3,559 

Females . . . 12,993 


Sex not specified 4,053 

- - 30,605 

Schools. .1163 - 

Total of children under daily instruction 32,977 

Sunday schools.438 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 15 and 16 years:— 

Moles . . . 12,594 

Females . . . 13,364. 

Sex not specified 3,712 

- 29,660 

irwe usume that the nopulation between the ages of 2 
and 15 has increased in the same proportion as the whole 
pepulation since 1821; and that the wjiole population hag 
inoreosed in the same ratio since 1831 as during the ten 
years preceding that period, we find that the number of 
ehildnn ,between the ages of 2 and IS residing in Essex in 
1484 was 109,011 


Tbirty-soven Sunday-schools are returned from places 
where; no other schools exist, and the children (1513 in 
number) who arc mstniclod therein cannot be supposed to 
attend any other school; at all other places Sunday-school 
children have opportunity of resorting to other schools also, 
but in what number or in what proportion duplicate entry 
of the same children is thus produced must remain uncer¬ 
tain. Seventy-seven schools, containing 5260 children, 
which are both daily and Sunday-schools, are returned 
from various places, and duplicate entry is therefore known 
to have been thus far created. At a few of the Sunday- 
iichools some scholars are 16 and 17 years of age. Making 
allowanco for these two causes therefore, it appears that por- 
liaps not more than one-half of tho children between the 
ages of 2 and 15 are receiving instruction in Ibis county. 


MainfenancH of Schools. 


pnefriplion of 
'SlIiuoU. 

By endowment. 

By ft'itjM'rlptloa. 

Ur pisynicnt* 

, from M.liolMrB 

(Sabucrtp niid pnr* 
ini'nl ITom sclmlnrs 

SvbU. 

Spho- 

Iwre 

bglile. 

Sl)io> 

Ure. 

SchU. 

Sotiu* 

litre. 

Schle. 

Siliu- 

Inra 

Illfrtill SrlifK.ls 


,, 

5 

S5S 

65 

1,030 

lA 

1090 

I)Ul)\ St’lllHtls 

97 

a *76 

llli 

5 6!)0 

767 

I.5,6T:i 

99 

6706 

Siuitluj Sclitx’ls 


i;i.)D 





83 

nuo8 

Tolal. 

US 


500 


83S 

16,703 

150 

986-1 


The scliouls established by Dissenters included in tiie 
above statement are:— 


1 Schools. Scholars. 

Infant schools , ... 

Daily . . . ,31 1235 

Sunday . . . 91 7600-8835 

Tile schools established since 1818 are: — 

Scholar>«. 

Infant and oiher daily schools 647, containing 18,533 
Sunday-schools . . 230, containing 18,581 

One hundred and one hoarding-schools arc included m 
the number of daily schools given above. No school in llie 
county appuars to be confined to the children of parents of 
the Established Church, or of any other religious (leiiomimi- 
tioii, siieh exclusion being diseiaimed in almo-t everv ni- 
staneo, especially in schools eslablislied by Dissenters, willi 
whom are here included Wesleyan Methodists, fogetlier 
with schools for children of Roman Catholic parents. 

Lending libraries of books are attached to Ibrly-fito, 
schools in this counly. 

ESSEX, EARLS OF. Walter Deverwix, first earl ol 
Essex, the son of Sir Richard Devereux and Doroi by, da iig li¬ 
ter of George, earl of Huntingdon, was born in Caormarl inn 
shire, at tlie castle of his grandfather, Waller Viseoniil 
Hereford, about the year 1540. He succeeded to Ihe title.', 
of Viscount Hereford and Lord Ferreis of Cliurtlet in lies 
ninotcenlh year, and was early married to Lctiice, irangltici- 
of Sir Franeis Knollcs. Wlien tiie rcliellion, headed liy tin; 
earls of Northumberland and Wo.stmorlaml, broke out in 
1569, ho raised a considerable body of troops, ami, in con¬ 
junction with other forces, compelled the rebels to retreat 
into Scotland. The courage that he displayed during tlii.'< 
warfare recommended him to Queen Elizabeth, who had 
ever esteemed his loyalty and superior intelligenco: in grn- 
.litudn for the service that he had rendered her, she con¬ 
ferred on him the order of the Garter, and r.reated him earl 
of E-.sex (1572). He now became so great a fcvourile wilh 
the queen, that Leicester and others about the court, jealous 
of his ineroasing influence, encouraged Essex to enter upon 
a scheme for subduing and colonizing a district of the pro¬ 
vince of Ulster. He had for some time contemplated such 
an expedition, and having been persuaded to take the coni- 
matid, embarked from Liverpool in August, 1573, in com¬ 
pany with Lord Darcy, Lord Rich, and other persons of 
distinction. He contracted to furnish-one half of the ex- 
pen.se of the undertaking, in consideration of which he was 
jjo have one half of the colony as soon as it was established. 
His arms at the outset met with various success; but after 
a timb his English friends deserted him, and their loss, to¬ 
gether with the enmity of many courtiers at home, soon 
multiplied difficultiee round him. He was obliged to re¬ 
sume tho government of Ulster, which he had previously 
! resigned; and ho was compelled to make peace with O’Neil 
when his pursuit of the rebels under that leader gave every 
prospect of success. He was required to give up his ooni- 
mand when he had nearly dispossessed the Soots, who had 
invaded the western islands m his territory, and with no 
higfaw title dtan that of captain waf made to serve «t the 
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bead of a email body of 300 men. Feeling himself harMsed 
and oppressed, he returned to England; but having received, 
with the title of Earl Marshal of Ireland, promises that he 
should have greater liberty of action allowed him if ho 
would go back to that country, he consented to return to 
his post. The improvement of his situation, however, was 
so small that his spirits were affected; the effects of grief 
were soon visible in his constitution; a dysentery attacked 
him, and, after a month’s pain and misery, he died at 
Dublin, on the 22nd of September, 1576: his body was re¬ 
moved for interment to the paxLsh church at Caermarthcn. 
The sudden failure of his health gave rise to a suspicion of 
his having been poisoned; but no evidence whatever could 
be adduced to prove the &ct. The speedy marriage of the 
Countess of Essex to Leicester, who urns charged with the 
murder of her late husband, did not tend to throw discredit 
on the report. Essex left, two sons and two daughters. Of 
the sons wo subjoin a further account. Of the daughters, 
Penelope first married Robert Lonl Rich, afterwards Cliarle.'. 
lEount, earl of Devonshire; and Dorothy first Sir Thomas 
Porrot, and afterwards Henry Percy, carl of Northumber¬ 
land. (Binj^Britan.; Criminal Trials, vol. i.) 

Robert Devkreux, earl of Essex, the son of the pre¬ 
ceding Walter Devereux and Lutlice Knulles, was horn 
at Notherwood, in Herefordshire, in November, 1507, 
and was educated, according to his father’s wish, under 
tho siiperiutcndenco of Lord Burleigh, by wliose direc¬ 
tion he was sent to Trinity College. Cambridge, in 1577, 
and remained there four years. Upon leaving the uni¬ 
versity, he retired for some time to his esiale in South 
Wales, and did not appear at court till 1584. His station. 
Ids Bgreeiihlo manners, handsome jierson, and vigorous 
mind soon brought him into notice, lie was reconciled to 
I^eiceslor, now his father-in-law, who had been suspected of 
cauung his father’s death; and received the appointment of 
Master of the Horse Irom the hands of the queen, who also 
made him a Knight of the Garter. Elizabeth at the same 
tune remitted the debt to the exchequer incurred by his 
fiidier; and when Leicester went with an army into the 
Netherlands in 1587, she gave to Essex, who accompaiiiod 
him, the responsible commission of a captain-general of the 
cavalry. On the death of Loieostor in 1588, Essex became her 
t liiof tavoiirite. In 1589 he suddenly joined the expedition 
of Drake and Norris, who had undertaken to restore An- 
tciiio to llio throne of Portugal. The ijuoen, exasperated 
at his departure from court without giving her notice, de- 
spatclied the earl of Huntingdon to Plymouth with a 
iieromplory order for his return. The messenger was too 
lute; Essex hud sailed. He joined the expedition on the 
(•oa.it of Portugal, marched to Lisbon as a volunteer, be¬ 
haved hmssulf thoughout the enterprise with great gal¬ 
lantry and humanity, and on his return to England found 
that, in spito of his disobedience, he retained beyond all 
comparison the first jihaoe in the queen’s favour. His chief 
rivals in her esteem were Sir Walter Raleigh, whose re¬ 
moval from court by the means of an. apjjointment in 
Ireland has been attributed to the contrivance of Essex, 
and Sir Charles Blount, of whom he was so jealous, that 
upon the (luecii’s hostowing a trilling mark of favour upion 
him at a tilting match, Essex used such insulting expres¬ 
sions to him that a duel ensued, in which the earl vyas 
wounded in the knee. In 1591 (a year after he had married 
a daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, the widow of Sir 
Philip Sidney, whom tliu queen angrily declared to he in 
all respeels unworthy of him), Essex was despatched to 
assist Henry the Fourth of .France in his resistance of the 
king of Spain, who sought to obtain possession of the duchy 
of Brittany. He encamped under Rouen, and here, as at 
Lisbon, idly cliEdlenged the governor to a duel. The exjie- 
dition was wholly unsuccessful, and tho earl lost, by a 
musket-shot, his only brother Walter Devereux, to whom 
he was greatly attached. 

In 1694, Essex, who had once before come into collision 
with the ^cUs respecting the appointment of the queen’s 
secretary, became a second time at variance with them. 
Having, as he conceived, discovered a plot in which Lopez 
and others had resolved to murder the queen, ho apprised 
her majesty of his suspicions; but Ix>rd Burleigh and Sir 
Robert Cecil, who, at the queen’s desire, had examined into 
the case, declared the accusation to be unfounded, so that 
the queen severely rebuked Essex. Mortified both at this 
rebuke and at the conduct of his rivals, ho renewed the in¬ 
quiry, and eventually elicited evidence upon which Lopez 


and his confixlerstes were executed. The opposition of the 
Cecils io the counsels of the earl of Essex was renewed in 
1696. Lord Howard, then lord admiral, advised llie queen 
again to invade Spain, a proposal wiiich Kssex warmly se¬ 
conded; Burleigh, on the eontiary, denounced the scheme 
as impolitic and imprudent. The queen gave her cunsont 
to the expedition: Howai'd and Essex sailed; Cadiz was 
taken, plundered, and burned; fifty-seven Spanish ships 
of war and men haiitmen were taken or destroyed; and 
the Spanish government sullered consideiablo loss. But 
though the enterprise was successful, and commanded with 
the greatest gallantry, the benefits resulting to the English 
government were hardly equivalent to the expense incuired. 
After some trilling attacks upon the coast of Spain, the fleet, 
which had been absent little more than two months, re¬ 
turned to England. Tho enemies of Essex had endea¬ 
voured, during his absence, to poison the mind of the queen 
to his prejudice, hut Ins puhhcalioti of the ‘Censure of the 
Omission's in the Expedition to Cadiz’ completely rein¬ 
stated him ill her favour. lie continued to iiieei with dis¬ 
appointments in his oiideavour to obtain oilic.ial situations 
for his ft lends, but w.as liim.self cieutcd Master of the Ord¬ 
nance. Ill July, 1597,Essex, as couiinanderdn-chief, with 
Lord 'Tlioma.s Ilowurdas vico-adiniral, and Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh as rear-admiral, sailed against the Spanish fleet, with a 
view alsoofmaUingcoiiquesisamungtheAzoies. The Eng- 
Imhships, shatiered and crippled by u storm, were immediately 
dnven back lu Plymouth. In August they again set saih 
and though they could not hiini the Spanish ships which 
they now found in haibour, they succeeded in making cap¬ 
tures to the amount of iuu,(i«ti/., with which booty they re¬ 
turned to England m October. The queen received Essex 
with reproaches and discontent, and the expixlilion was 
generally deemed a failure. lie now retired to Wanstead, 
angry on several accounts: tho chiel ot these was the ele¬ 
vation of the lord admiral to the earldom of Nottingham, 
hywhirh he thought himself doubly ullVoiited; first, because 
Lord Howard’s services at Cadiz were recited, and, in the 
second place, beeau.-,e, by Ins new title, Lord Howard gained 
precedence of him according to a regulation made iii the 
reign of Henry Vlll. He was pacified by being appointed 
hereditary Earl Mar.slial, wliieli by the same legululion re¬ 
stored him to his rank. In 1598 a quariel occurred between 
the queen and Essex, who, having differed from her rc- 
speotitig ail Irish appoiiilmont, angrily and contemptuously 
turned his buck upon her in the presence of several of the 
ministers. The queen, imahle to hear the affront, gavo 
him a box on the ear, and hade him ‘ go and he hanged.’ 
Essex immediately seized his sword, and the lord admiial 
stojipmg in between, he swore ‘ that he neither could nor 
would put up with an affront of that nature, nor would he 
have taken it at the hands of Henry the Eighth himself.’ 
He withdrew from the court, and some monihs passed be¬ 
fore he would make any submission, or suffer a reconcilia¬ 
tion to he eflected. His friends dated his ruin from this 
unfortunate circumstance. It was hastened by the death 
of Burleigh, which was on tho whole a great misfortune to 
Essex. Hud Burleigh lived, Essex might not have under¬ 
taken the unfortunate Irish expedition on which he at this 
time entered (1599). The province of Ulster was in a slate 
of rebellion; and with the hope that his rank end mill 
tary popularity and power might prevail in that country, he 
accepted tho commission of lord lieutenant of Ireland. 11 is 
government in that country was inconsiderate and ill- 
advised; and his opposition to the queen’s wishes in the nomi¬ 
nation of Lord Southampton to the generalship of t he horse, 
which ho was peremptorily ordered to revoke, gave gieat 
offence. His delay in sending troops to Ulster, the loss of 
men and money consequent on the delay, and the ultimate 
failure of the expedition, were the (Uiuses of many and loud 
reproaches. Essex returned to England in September: at 
their first interview the queen received him in a friendly 
manner, but on the following ^y he was put into ‘ free cus¬ 
tody,’ and detained a prisoner in his bouse. In Jline, 1600, 
he was denied the privileges and authority of Ins offices; and 
it was not until the 26tb of August tluit he was liberated. 
The queen still denied him access to court, and refused the 
renewal of a valuable patent for the monopoly of sweet 
wines, which his friends used all their endeavours to pro¬ 
cure, declaring that ‘ in order to manage an ungovernable 
beast, he must be stinted in his provender.’ 

Ihe weight of these grievaneas upon hia haughty and 
impetuoiu wd toM tbe more heavily from the knowledge 
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tbit his general popularity was undiminished. So deep I for her beauty, continued with her mother. It was four years 
was his impression of resentment against those whom he before he returned to claim his wife, and in the mean 
conceived to have biassed the queen oninst him, that ho time she had contracted so great an affection for lord 
listened to the rash and dosncrate advice of Cnffo, his Rochester, afterwards earl of Somerset, that until sho 
secretary, to remove Cecil, Cooham, and Raleigh by force was compelled by her father, she could not be brought 
from the qpeen’s councils. In order to strengthen his in- to cohabit with her husband. The union never was a 
terest, the gates of Essex House wore thrown open to all happy one. Not many months after they had met, sho 
persons who were discontented with the queen or her ad- instituted proceedings against him praying for a sepa- 
visers. With the same view, he courted both the Roman lation on a real or pretcudeil charge of physical disability. 
Catholics and Puritans, and a concourse met daily to hear A divorce was granted, and the lady was soon after married 
sermons in his house. The multitude that attended the to lord Rochester. The slur thus cast upon Essex drove 
delivery of these discourses could not fail to attract the him to the retirement of his country-house and the pursuit 
attention of the vigilant government. Essex was warned to of rural'occupations. After some years however, a solitary 
he careful of his safety, and his attendance was required life bocarne irksome to him. Tired of inaction, he joined 
before the council. At this summons he took alarm, fear- lord Oxford in 1620, raised a troop, and marched with the 
ing a renewal of his imprisonment, and consequently the Elector Palatine in tlie war against Holland. In the winter 
defeat of his scheme. He determined therefore to com- ho returned to England, where his opposition to the 
mence Ilia proceedings on the following morning (Sunday, government rendered him unpopular at court.; indeed the 
Fobra8,vy 8, I 6 OO-I); and during the night messengers reception (bat he met with at homo was so little agreeable 
were sent in all directions lo acquaint Essex’s friends that, that he willingly renewed his military avocations abroad 
his life was threatened by Raleigh and Lord Cobham lii during the two following summers, and in 162.') again raised 
consequence of this intelligcnco, Lords Sandys and Mont- a troop, with which he sailed to aid the United Provinces, 
eagle, the earls of Rutland and Southampton, with nearly His disposition and capability for military son'icc now struck 
.too other gentlemen, assembleil at Essex House, where it the king, and he was appointed vice-admiral of a licet whicli 
was divulged that Essex had resolved at once to rid himself was employed in a fruitless expedition against Spain. He 
of his enemies by forcing his way to the queen, and inform- engaged in anotherexpedition in theLow Countries, and was 
ing her of his danger from those who had so long abused afterwards bold enough to marry a second time, lii this 
their influence with her majesty. Essex having shut up second choice of a wife (the daughter of Sir William Puulel) 
within h:« gates the lord keeper, the chief justice, and he was scarcely more fortunate than in his first. It is true 
others whom the queen, aware of what was passing, had indeed that the lady soon after her marriage bore u son, 
sent lo inquire into llio eiiuseof the tumult, proceeded with which Essex owned and christened after his name, hut her 
his fi-iends lo the eity, where, crying ‘ For the queen, for the familiarities with Mr. Uvedale gave him caUse to suspect 
queen, a plot is laid against ni> life,’ he tried to enlist the her fidelity, and after much mutual crimination, on the one 
citizens in 'nis favour. But notwithstanding his popularity, side for inconstancy, on the other, a renewal of former 
not one man took arms. The eauso of the tumult was either charges, a s^aration look place. The child died at the ago 
mistaken or unknown. At length the carl endeavoured to of five, and Essex never showed ftirther inclination to ma- 
voluni hoTiic, but a parly of soldiers met him at Ludgatc, trimony. Between his journey to Ireland in 1632 and his 
and a skirmish ensued, in which he was twice shot through appointment in the fleet that sailed to Holland in 16.35, 
the hat. At length he reached Essex House, but after a he spent his time either in his house at Chartlcy, or in 
short defeneo he was compelled to surrender himself, and London. His inclination to seek popularity among the pres- 
with Lord Southampton was committed lo the Tower: the bylerians was evident and undisguised; nevertheless the 
vest of the conspirators were lodged in various other prisons, king employed him as lieutenant-general of Ins troops that 
He was tried for treason in Westininsier-hall on the I9th were sent against the Covenanters (1639). In 1640 he wa-. 
of Fehninry, condemned, and executed 25th of the same one of twelve peers that signed a petition that a parliament 
month. [Criminal Triah, vol. i.) should he called and an attempt made to settle the dif- 

A sketch of the ch a ruder of Essex has lately appeared ficulties of the stale without further bloodshed, lie was 
in «n article in the Edirthurf'h Beviete (vol. Ixv., p. 21J, also one of the commissioners sent to Ripon to treat with 
which also displays the ingratitude of Ixrd Bacon lo- theScols; and when, at the openingof the Long Parliament, 
Wards his zealous friend and patron. Wo extract the the king saw that it was necessary that he should endeavour 
following remarks:—‘ Nothing in the political wnduet of to conciliate the preshyterian party, he made Essex lord 
Essex entitles him to esteem ; and the pity with which we chamberlain. It was the wish of many of the royalists that 
regard his early and terrible end is diminished by the con- Essex, whose popularity was great among the presbyleriaii.s, 
sideration that he put to hazard the lives and fortunes of should also have been placed at the head of the army, hut 
his most attached friends, and endeavoured to throw the Charles, who disliked him on account of the rov/ghness of 
whole country into confusion for objects purely personal, his manner, and doubted the firmness of his attachment lo 
Still it is impossible not to bo deeply interested for a man so him, refused lo appoint him, and would yield to their re- 
hrave, high-spirited, and generous: for a man who, while he quests no farther than to make him lieutenant-general of 
conducted himself towards his sovereign with a Mdness his forces south of the Trent. When the (Jommons demanded 
such as was then found in no other subject, conducted him- of the king that a guard should be raised in the city of 
self towards his dependants with a delicacy such as has London, it was Essex whom they desired to have placed 
rarely been found in any other patron. Unlike the vulgar at its head. Charles, unwilling to listen to this r^uesl, 
herd of benefactors, he desired to inspire not gratitude but loft London suddenly, and called upon Essex to follow him; 
•flection. He tried to make those whom be befriended feel but Essex, indisposed to the king on account of the thank- 
tuwards him as towards an equal.' His mind was ardent less incivility with which he had always been treated at 
and susceptible, end naturally disposed to the admiration of court, reftisctl to follow, pleading his duty to remain in at- 
all that is groat and beautiftil. tendance of parliament. Vehemently angry at this refusal, 

He left one son (of whom we give an account in the next the king instantly deprived him of all his oflices. Essex 
article) and two daughters. Frances married first the earl now became the chief fhvourlte and leader of the parlia- 
of Hei'tfo^, and afterwards the duke of Somerset. Dorothy mentary or preshyterian party. Ho became parliaraontary 
wosthewifefirstof Sic Henrv Shirley, and lastly of William general in 1642, and was in consequence proclaimed a 
Stafford, of Blatherwyck, in Northamptonshire. traitor by the king. Ho opposed Charles m person at 

Robkrt DKyEREtix, third earl of Essex, was born in Edgehill (1642); he also took Reading (1643), but on 
Essex House, in the Strand, in 1592. He was sent to account of a disease with which his troops were infected, he 
Eton by his grandmother, who, after his father's death, was obliged to abandon any further attack; at which the 
received him into her bouse; and in 1602 lie was re- disappointment of the parliamentary leaders was so great, 
'Jtoved to Merton College, Oxford, where the warden, Mr. that they nearlv dismissed him from his command. On 
'•fterwords Sir Henry) SavUe, who had been an intimate the recovery and reinforcement of his soldiers he triumnh- 
friend of'his fefher, took charge of his education. He was- antly enteiw Qioucoster, from which he had driven iho 
restored to his hereditary honours in 1S03, and three years king away, surprised Cirencester, and after fighting wa- 
afterwards was unhappily married to lady Frances Howard, rageously at the doubtftil battle of Newbury, succeeoen i.n 
a child of no more tmn thirteen years ifld. The new-married covering London. As the supportors of the parliament 
couple beii^g too young to liw together, Essex was sent to were supposed to be numerous m Cornwall, in the hope of 
imptotwhimMlfahroaai while tiMhridoi who was celebrated increasing his ibrees ho marched to that county i^ursuod 
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by the roya.ist troops; the number of adherents now- 
ever had been exaggerated, his expectalions were disap¬ 
pointed, and as lie was completely hemmed in by his pur¬ 
suers, the scarcity of provisions began to be severely felt. 
At this crisis tlio king proposed a treaty; but Essex had no 
authority to make any agreement without the sanction of 
his parliamentary masters; a'nd as the royalists, finding 
that ho did not comply with the king’s offer, continued to 
press their advantage, after some of his troops had aban¬ 
doned him, he was obliged to escape by sea from Fowey. 
Having sailed from Plymouth to London, he once more 
collected an army, and was placed at its head, but an 
illness compelled him to quit his command. When ho re¬ 
turned to London he found a state of confusion and distrust 
that scarce could be exceeded. At a meeting held at his 
house it was projiosed to impeach Cromwell, but this served 
no other |iurpnse than to irritate that leader, "the inde- 
)iondeuts soon afterwards succeeded in currying the ‘ self- 
denying ordinaiieo,’ which forbad members of eitlier bouse 
of parliament to hold any command in the army: thus 
Essex ceased to bo parliamentary goncral. It was voted 
that fur bis sorviees he should be raised to the rank of a 
diiko, and bo grunted a ponsion of 10,000/. a year. He did 
not however live to enjoy these honours, being earned off' 
by a sudden and violent illness in the fifly-fiflh year of his 
agi‘. Ho was publicly interred in Westminster Abbey. 

The chief defects in liis character W'ero indecision and 
vacillation; when ho erred it was more from want of judg- 
inciit tlian from bad intention. Ilis bearing was always 
iniiiily, and his courage has never been impeached. At his 
death the title became extinct. (Hume’s History of Eng- 
Iwvl; Hingraphia Hritanuica; Biographie Uuiverselle.) 

KSSLINGEN, the seat of provincial government for the 
Wiirtemberg province of thcNeckar.aswell as for the baili- 
wic of Esslingen, lies in a fine and fertile country on the 
lianks of the Neckar, surrounded by heights crowned with 
forests and vineyards, in 4S“ 44' N. lat., mid 9“ 19' H. long. 
It is an old town, and was a free city of the German empire, 
and the favourite residence m some of the emperors. The 
inner town has massive walls and lowers round it; aiul the 
five suburbs, one of wbiidi stands on an isl.ind in the river, 
while uiiotlier is aftaebed to the old burg wliieli lies iipoii a 
hill, are also protected by stout walls. It has live eluirclies, 
that of St. Mary bomg dislingoislied by its lino Gothic 
spire, a handsome town-hull, an hospital richly endowed with 
the property of some suppressed religious lioiues, a high 
school, the head seminary of the kingdom for educating 
teachers, an orphan asylum, several elementary schools, and 
a population ofahoiil 62.00, of whom about 100 aro Rinnan 
Catholics and 100 Jews. E.ssliiigen has niaiuifaclurcs of 
woollens, cotton and woollen yarns, wine, lackered iron and 
tin ware, paper, &c., and a good tiado in agrieiiltiiriil 
produce. The parish of Esslingen eoniprises the well- 
known Esslirigen-Gebiet, a succession of lianilots scattered 
along the heights between the town and Rolheiiborg, and 
carried up to the very summit of the range. 

ESSLINGEN, or ESSLING, is likewise the name of a 
small village of about 280 inhabitants, in the circle of the 
Lower Mannhartsborg, in Lower Austria, about seven miles 
east of Vienna. It is connected by historical recollections 
with the adjacent village of Aspern which lies to the west of 
it. The ground between these two places was the scene of 
a severe contlict between the French under Napoleon, and 
(he Austrians, which begun on the 2l8t nud lerminajted on 
tho ‘22nd of May, 1809, when the latter remained in posses¬ 
sion of Aspern, and the former of Esslingen. By the Aus¬ 
trians the conlliot was therefore called that of Aspern ; but 
by tho Froucb that of Essling, from wliich village Marshal 
Massena covered the retreat of Napoleon’s forces, and after¬ 
wards derived tho ducal title bestowed upon him by the 
French emperor. 

ESSOIGNS, Latin Essonium, French Essoigne, or Ex- 
oine (apparently from the Lathi Exonerare, to oxoiiernto, 
but see Du Cange, in \oc.~8unnis), is tho allegation of an 
excuse for non-appearance by a person summoned to answer 
an action at law, or to perform service at a c.ourt baron.' 
There were various causes of oxcuso, such as illness, 
falling among thieves,-iloo^ &c. 

A party might essoign himself three times by sending a 
substitute to explain the reasons for his non-appearances, 
and it formerly seiwed as an imparlance or a craving fur a 
longqr time by ft defendant to make answer in reel and 
mixed actions 


Essoign day of iim Term. The first return day in livery 
term was, proiierly speaking, the first day of tlu' icrm (uiilil 
ossoigius weio no longer allowed to be cast in \ieiBoiial ac¬ 
tions), and oil that d.iy the courts sal to take ussoigos or 
excuses from such as did not appear to the surauioiis or ilic. 
writ; w'horeforo it was called tlic cssoigii day. 

The essoign or general return day is now regulated by 
1 William IV., chap. 3, which enacts ‘ That all wril.s usually 
returnable before any of liis majesty’s courts of King's 
Bench, Guminon Pleas, or Exchequer, respectively, on ge¬ 
neral return days, maybe madereluniablc on the (bird day 
exclusive, before the l•ommellcementof each term, or on any 
day, not being Sunday, between lluit day and the third d.iy 
exclusive before the last day of the levin; and tlieday for iip- 
jiearance shall, as heretofore, be the third day after such term.’ 

ESTATE, ill law, signifies that title W interest which a 
man has in lands, tuiieincnls, hereditaiuenls, or other effects. 
It is either real, comprising lands, tenements, and lieiedita- 
meiits held or enjoyed foruii estate of freehold ; or personal, 
comprising iiilcrcsts for terms of years in lands, teiiemciKs. 
and liereditanienls, and property of every other descriplioii. 
Personal estate [Chattels] goes to the executors, and is 
linmanly liable fiir payment of debts. 

Roal oslate may 1)0 considered under three heads:—(1) 
the qiiaiitily of oslate, ?. c., the amount of interest in llie 
owner; (2) the tiiiio when that uilerest is to commence; 
and (.')) the quality of estate, or the mode in which il is to 
be enjoyed. 

1. All real estates Dot being of copyhold tenure [Coi'y- 
iiOLu], or what are calleil customary freeholds, arc eiilier 
of freehold or less than freehold. The former mav be 
divided iiilo two kinds ; freeholds of inheritance, and free¬ 
holds not of inlierilanco. Freeholds of inliorilancc adinil 
of a further suhdivisiun, into inheritances absolute, calUd 
fees simple, and inlierilaiices limited, called (|ualifiod or 
base foes, and fees conditional. A freehold of iiilicntaiicc 
absolute or fee simple is the largest estate which the law 
allows to a subject; the owner may freely disjaisc of it lo 
whom he pleases in his lifetime by deed or by will, and if lie 
dies vvitlioiit making any disposition, it deseeiuls to such ol 
his kindred as the law marks out as Ins heir. 

A qualified or base fee has some (|ualilica1ion or limil 
annexetl, vvliicli may delerimiie the estate, us in the fn- 
staiice of a grant to A and Ins heirs tsnanfs of thr manor 
of Da/c. Whenever A or Ins heirs cease to be Icnaiils ol 
that manor, lliuir estate is entirely deteriiiiiied, lliougli 
during its coiitinuance Uie proprietor has tho same rights 
and privileges as it' ho were absolute tenant lo I'eo simple. 

I A conditional fee at common law was a fee icstraiiiod to 
. some jiarlieular heirs exclusive of others, as to a iinui imd 
the hens male of liis body, by which limitation liis lineal 
lieirs tbinale and collaterals were excluded; and tins is llie 
origin of eslutes tail. It was held that if llie donee, in iho 
case supposed, had no heirs male of his body, or if, after a 
male child was born, no alieiia^on were iiiade, Ihe land 
should revert to the donor on the failure of heirs male ol 
the donee’s body : in fact, for all purposes of alionalioii 
it was a fee simple, on condition that the donee hud 
iiialo issue; for it is a rule of law, that when any condition 
is poiformed it is thencol'orth entirely gone, and iho lliing 
to which il was annexed becomes ahsolutoly and vvliullv 
unconditional. The nobility however, being anxious to pre¬ 
serve their estates in their own families, procured the .Slat. 
Westm. Die Second. 13 Ed. I., c. 1, commonly called iho 
Statute de Doiiis Coiulilionalihiis, to be made, wliicii 
enacted that the will of the donor should bo observed, 
and that the land should go to llie heirs siiecified, if 1 here 
wero any, or if none, should revert to the donor. Ibus 
the donor acquired an estate in reversion, which could only 
bo allowed, consistently with the nature of estates in rever¬ 
sion, by considering the conditional fee to ho changed iiiio a 
limited, or, as it is called in technical language, a particular 
estate. This kind of ostato was called an e.slalc tail, Iroiii 
the word talliare, to cut, being as it were n, portion ol ilio 
whole fee. Means w6ro soon however discovered by the in¬ 
genuity of the lawyers to unable tho donee and his bciis of 
the specified description to cut off the entail, as it was t ailed. 
[CoNVKYANCK, Fink, RBCovsav.] 

A freehold, not of inheritance, is an estate which the 
owner has for his own life only, or the life of some other 
person, or until tho happening of some uncertain event. 
The following are instances:—A gift to A until B returns 
from Rome; but if the gift had been to A and his heirs 
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until returns from Rome, the estate would have been a 

J ualified or base fee; and if B had died without reluming 
roni Rome, would have become a fee simple absolute. 
Some freeholds not of inheritance, arise from operation of 
law, as tenant in tail after possibility of issue extinct, which 
is where an estate is limited to A and the heirs of his body 
to be begotten on the body of B his wife, which is called an 
estate tail special (as distinguished from an e.slate tail ge¬ 
neral, i.e. to A and the heirs of his body, without spoci- 
^ing the woman from whom they must spring). If B dies 
without children, A is no longer tenant in tail, but tenant 
in tail after possibility of issue extinct, and is rcguided by 
the law, as to the duration of his estate, as simple tenant 
fiir life. As to tenant by courtesy and tenant in dower, see 
(JotniTKSY and Dowkr. 

Of estates less than freehold there are three kinds— 
estates for years, at will, and by sufluranco. An estate for 
years (which includes on estate from year to year) is per¬ 
sonal property, and, like other chattels [Chattels], ujion 
the death of the owner, without having disposed of it 
in his lifetime, devolves ujion his executors or adrainistra- 
tors. An estate at will arises where a man lets lands 
to another expressly at the will of lioth parlies or without 
limiting any certain estate; either party may put an end 
to the tcnuiiry, though, for the sake of general conve- j 
liience, the courts strive to construe them ns teiiiincies from 
year to year, for the purpose of rendering a six months’ 
tiolicc necessary to their delerininaliou. An estate hy 
sufferance arises where a tenant, who has entered by lawful 
title, coiitiiiuos in possession after his inteia'sl has deler- 
tiiincd: this estate maybe put an end to at any time by 
file lawful owner, though, after acceptance of rent, the 
law would consider it us a tenancy from year to year, as in 
the case of a tenancy at will. 

Neither of these two last estates confers any power of 
alienation. All these estates, real and pcrsoiml, freehold 
or less than freehold, freeholds of inhonlani c or not of in¬ 
heritance, may become suliject to anolhor iiualilicalioii, and 
he called estates upon condition, being stich whose existence 
depends upon the hapjiening or not happening of some un¬ 
certain event whorehy the estate may be either originally 
created or enlarged or finally deteiiied. [Condition ; 
Moktoaoe.] 

3. Estates are cither in possession or in expectancy. 

The former kind of estate reipiircs no oxpl.iiiatioii here. 
The latter, involving some of the nicest and most abstruse 
learning in English law, are divided into estates m remainder 
and reversion, and by executory devise or bequest; and 
again, remainders are divided into esiaica in remainder 
vested or contingent. [Remainder: Kevicksidn.] An 
executory devise or bequest is such a limitatiun of a future 
estate or interest iii lands or eliattels us the law admits in 
the case of a will, though contrary to the rules of limitation 
in conveyances at coramot^law. It is only an indulgcneo 
allowed to a man’s last will*nd toslaineiu, where otherwise 
the words of the will would he void; for wimrever a futnro 
interest is so limited l>y a will us to full within tlio rules 
laid down for the limitation of contingent remainders, such 
an interest is not an executory devise, hut a cunlingenl re¬ 
mainder. [Will.] 

3. Estates may be enjoyed in four ways; in severalty, in 
joint tenancy, in coparcenary, and in common. 

An estate in severally is when one tenant holds it in his 
own right without any other person being joined with him. 

An 'estate in joint tenancy is when an estate is granted 
to two 6rmore persons at the same time, in which case the 
law construes them to be joint tenants unless the words of 
the grant expressly exclude such construction; they have 
unity of interest, of title, of time of vesting, and of posses¬ 
sion, and upon the decease of one, his whole interest, unless 
disposed of by him in his lifetime, remains to the survivor or 
survivors. 

An estate in coparcenary is when an estate of inheriUtnee 
descends from the ancestor to two or more persons, who 
are ealled parceners, and amongst parceners there is no 
survivorship. 

An estate in common is when two ot more jiersons hold 
propertv, by distinct titles and for different interests, but by 
unitv of possession. 

All these three last-mentioned modes of joint and undi¬ 
vided possession ma^ be put an end to by the partiw in¬ 
terested eitbbr by prescruwd modes of oonvQwioe or by 
paitition, [PAKcmon.] 


Estates are also legal or equitable. It is a legal estaid 
when the owner is in the actual seisin or possession, and 
also entitled to the beneficial interest himself or in trust 
for some other person. An equitable estate is when some 
other person, not the person who is the actual and legal 
owner, is entitled to the beneficial interest of the property 
of which that other is in possession. The power of the 
beneficial owner over his equitable estate is as complete as 
if he wore possessed of the legal estate. [Trust ; Equity.] 

ESTE, HOUSE OF, one of the oldest historical families 
of modern Europe, and the oldest among those which have 
retained soveroigii power to the present time, the house of 
Savoy perhaps excepted. Some chronologists, such as 
Pigna, have endeavoured to trace back the genealogy of 
the house of Este to the fifth oenliiry of our tera, when wo 
find the names of Atiim, Aurelius, and Tiberius mentioned as 
princes of Este, Vicenza, and Feltre. But to pretend to 
ascertain the lineal succession of these princes down to the 
ninth century is a matter at least very dubious. The more 
sober and judicious Muratori, in his ‘ Antichiti Estensi,’ 
has traced the ancestry of the Este to the dukes and mar¬ 
quises who governed 'fuscany as a great imperial fief under 
the Carloviiigian emperors, and who were probably, like 
most Ollier great Italian feudatories at that time, of Longo- 
bard origin. Some old chroniclers, such as Mario Equicola, 
in his ‘ History of Mantua,’ state positively that they were 
Lmigobards, and related to theLongobard dukes of Spolcto. 
I’lic succession, however, of these marquises or dukes, 
among whom are registered two of the mime of Adalbert, 
in the ninth centur)', is not clearly ascertained until we 
come to another Adalbert, who is styled marquis, but of 
whom little is known, and who died about ad. 917. He 
left, however, two sons, Guido and Lninberlo, who were 
striiqied of their fiefs by Hugo and Lotharius, kiiig.s of 
Italy. A son or nephew of either Guido or LamliCM'to, 
named Oberto, took the part of Berengarius II., who was 
elected king of Italy about a.d. 950; and this Oberto was 
possessed, cither by inheritance or throueli the I'uvour of 
Berengarius, of several fiefs ift Tuscany and Luiiigiaiia. 
Being afterwards dissatisfied with the conduct of Bei t'ltgit- 
rius, ho was one of the Italian nobles who repaiieil to Oihn 
of Saxony to offer him the crown of Italy. Oilio, on his 
exaltation, appointed Oberto comes sacri paintii, wliicli was 
one of tho first dignities of the kingdom, and gave Iiini iij 
marriage his daughter Alda. Oberto died about the jear 
972, leaving two sons, Adalbert and Oberto II., tlie latter 
of whom was lord of Lunigiana and of tho county of Obertengo 
in Tuscany. Oberto took the part of Hardouin, marquis 
of Ivrea, against Henry of Bavaria, for the crown of Italy. 
Oberto died about 1014, and was succeeded by bis suit, 
Alberto Azzo 1,, who in his turn was succeeded by liis son 
Alberto Azzo or Albcrtazzo II. This Alburtazzo, besides 
his paternal fiefs of Lunigiana and Tuscany, inherited also 
from his uncle Ugo the fiefs of Este, Rovigo, and Cusal- 
maggioro, in Lombardy. In the year 1045 he was appointed 
by the emperor Henry III. count and governor of Milan; 
and soon after he married Kunitza, or Cunegonda, of the 
great German house of Wclf, and sister to Wolf III., on 
whom tho Emperor Henry bad bestowed the duchy of 
(Jarinthia and the march of Verona. Welf Ill., dying 
without issue, his inheritance foil to his sister’s eldest son 
by Albertazzo, who took the name of Welf IV. This Welf 
IV. was made duke of Bavaria about 1070, and from him 
the line of Brunswick and Hanover, known also by the 
name of Este-Guelpbs, is descended. 

Albertazzo having lost bis German wife, married Garis- 
enda, countess of Maine in France, by whom he liad two 
sons, Foleo and Hu^. To-Foltx> he left his Italian estates, 
and Hugo inherited the French property of his mother, 
namely, the county of Maine, which he afterwards sold. 
Hugo married a daughter of Robert Guiscard, the con¬ 
queror of Naples, and died without issue. Muratori tran- 
seribes a diploma of the emperor Henry IV., dated a.d. 
lt>77, confitwng the possessions of the Italian fiefr to Hugo 
and Foleo, sons of the marquis Azzo of Este. Foleo after 
hk label’s deatii was sued by bis hMf-brother Welf fur a 
share of bis paternal inheritance; but after a long conten¬ 
tion, an arrangement was made by which Foleo retained 
the greater part of the Italian estates, including the fief of 
Este. Fdco died in 1135, and his son Obizzo succeeded 
him. Like his father, he assumed the title of marquis of 
Este, frem the town of that name, fay which his bouse was 
designated ever after. The town of Este, built near 
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the ruins of the antient Ateste, lies In the Venetian 
state, north of the Adige, in the province of Padua. The 
emperor Frederic Barbarosaa, at a court held at Verona, 
A. D. 1184, bestowed upon Obizro the investiture of the 
marquisates of Milan and Genoa, which were then merely 
nominal, as the two cities had become free; yet the em¬ 
perors would not discontinue the prerogative of appointing 
the titular marquises of those former imperial jurisdictions. 

In Obizro’s time the foundation of the dominion of the 
House of Este over Ferrara was first laid. Tire family of 
Adelardi had long been the popular leaders at Ferrara, and 
enjoyed the chief authority in that community. Mar- 
chesella, the last offspring of this family, was betrothed by 
her uncle and guardian &iglielmo on his death bed to one 
of the Torelli, a rival family. But the girl was carried away 
and compelled to marry Azzo of Este, the son of Obizzo, and 
from that time tlie Este were considered as citizens of 
Ferrara. ‘A veil has been thrown over the whole trans¬ 
action, which seems to imply that fraud or violence had 
been committed.’ <Litta, fhmiglip eelebri Italiaw..') 

This Azzo, styled the Fifth, died about the end of the 
twelfth century, and was succeeded by his son Azzo VI., 
who was elected in 1208 by the citizens of Ferrarat as vicar 
or loiA of that city, with powet; to appoint his successor.. 
‘This,’ says Litta, ‘was the first example of a free Italian 
city giving itself over to a lord, and tho beginning of those 
numerous principalitios info which Italy became divided.’ 

Aldobrandino succeeded his father Azzo VI. in 1212, and 
was himself succeeded by Azzo VU., called also Azzo No- 
vello, who took part with the Pope against Frederic II.; for 
the Este were naturally of tho Guelph party. He was 
mainly inatrumcntal in the fall of the tyrant Eccelino: he 
fevoured learning, patronized the Provencal troubadours 
who resorted to his court at Ferrara, and established schools 
in that city. Ho was succeeded by Rinuldo, and the latter 
by Obizzo in 1232. Obizzo was elected lord of Modena in 
1288, and of Reggio in the fidlowing year, according to the 
previiiliug fashion of the Italian cities at that period. These 
lordships of Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, however, were 
not held by tho Esto in undisturbed possession, fur they 
wore repeatedly invaded and recovered during the frequent 
wars of the Italian states in the fourteenth century. While 
the family of Este were acquii'ing a princely dominion, they 
lost the original fief from which they derived their name. 
About 1293 the Paduans took possession of the town and 
territory of Esto by conquest, and annexed it to tboir com¬ 
munity. It afterwards, in 1 <105, passed into the hands of the 
Venetians. (Alcssi, Ricerche Istorico-Critiche delle Ati- 
tichitd di Enfe.) 

Nicholas, called ‘ tho Lame,’ one of the successors of 
Obizzo, was vicar of Ferrara from 1377 to 1389: ho fought 
for the pope against Barnaba Visconti, duke of Milan. He 
was succeedcil in 1389 by liis brolliur Albert, and Albert 
by another Nicholas, who died in 1440, leaving two legiti¬ 
mate sons yet in their infancy, and several natural sons 
grown up, to one of whom, Lionel, he bequcallied liis do¬ 
minions. Lionel proved a good prince: lie restored the 
universi^ of Ferrara, and after nine years of a mild and 
liberal aaminislration he died in 1450, leaving the govern¬ 
ment of the state to his brother Borso, who was illegitiniale 
like himself. Borso was ono of the most distinguished 
princes of his age. He was a patron of arts and letters, 
and was generous, enlightened, and just. He recalled his' 
two legitimate brothers. Erode and Sigismondo, from 
Naples, treated them with brotherly affection, and in order 
to secure the succession to them after bis death, he abstained 
from marrying. In 1452 Borso received from the emperor 
Frederic III. the titles of duke of Modena and Reggio and 
count of Rovigo ; and in 1471 pope Paul 11 . gave him the 
title of duke of Ferrara, upon which town the Roman see 
claimed a right of patrona^. Borso died soon after, leawng 
a large and prosperous state to his brother Ercole. ‘ More 
fortunate than Lorenzo de’ Medici, who lived in the same 
age, Borso had not to encounter the violence of parties and 
^iniona; he ruled over a contented and submissive popu¬ 
lation, and while the conspiraoies against Lorenzo were 
look^ upon as acta of patriotiam, those against Borso were 
oo«»(jidered as private plots, the result of personal envy and 
malice; so that when he had occasion in 1451, 1459, and 
1449 , to punish several con^irators with all the severity of 
the lai^ he did not lose on that account the veneration of 
He enjoyed a neat reputation fmruprightnesa, 
•ad hit fome epiead to ht lhait Im reohtved ptwnts from 


gome Indian princes, who believed that lie was king of Italy.* 
(Litta, Famiglie celehri Italimic.) 

HU successor Ercole I. was likewise a man of consider¬ 
able talents and a patron of literature. He was als<f re¬ 
markable for that wary and cautious policy whicli has been 
stigmatized as peculiarly Italian, but which was in reality 
inmspcnsablo to the Italian priiices in order to protect 
themselves from the overbearing violence of foreign in¬ 
vaders, after Ludovico Sforza through ambition coniinitled 
the suicidal act of calling the French into Italy, lircolo 
checked the fury of Louis XII., who, after he hud driven 
tho Sforzas from Milan, was bent on exterminating all the 
other Italian princes. Ercole was fond of travelling: lie 
visited the various Italian courts, and encouraged toiinia- 
meiits, festivals, and hunting parties. He gave the first 
theatrical entertainments exhibited at Ferrara, where the 
Mencochmi of Plautus was performed in 1486. IIis court 
was frequented by Bojardo, Collenuecio, Tibuldeo, (luarino 
of Verona, and other learned men of his time. He caused 
many Greek MSS. to ho translated, and had a Hebrew 
press established at Ferrara in 1476. 

Alfonso 1., son of Ercole, succeeded him in 1505. He 
married the daughter of Pope Alexander VI. [Borcia, 
Liicrkzia.] Alfonso had a long and troublod reign. He 
was attacked by Julias II. and the V enetian.s; he lost Modena 
and Reggio, and the Venetians also tlireatenod Ferrara. Tho 
death of Julius afforded him some respite. Leo X. continued 
to withhold Reggio and Modena from him, and made also 
an attempt to surmise Ferrara. Alfonso displayed consider¬ 
able abilities and great perseverance. He and his brother. 
Cardinal Ippolito, tho iiatron of Ariosto, often took the 
field in person: their artillery wa.s the best served in Europe; 
and they defeated the Venetians. After the death of Leo X., 
Alfonso, who had till then sided with the French, madu liis 
peace with Charles V., who by an imperial decree dated 
21st Apiil, 1531, confirmed the rights of the house of Este 
over Modena, Reggio, and Ruhiera, upon the duke paying 
him 150,000 sequins; and thus Alfonso was restored In tlm 
possession of those stales. Alfonso died in 1531 and nas 
succeeded by Ercole II., and the latter by Alfonso 11.,«lin is 
unfavourably known by the misfortunes of Tasso, wliii-li 
however the iioet brought upon himself. Litta is of opinion 
that Tasso was in love with Eleonora the duke’s sister, 
and that her sister Lucrezia was iti love with Inin. ‘ In 
1575 Tasso was sent away from Ferrara, his papers uere 
seized, and among them were found poems with siieli 
images and descriptions as miglit never to haio been 
written.’ Tasso was subsequently confined to the mad¬ 
house of St Anna, from which he was liberated after 
seven years, by the itilereession of Vincenzo Goiizaga, 
prince of Mantua, who came to Ferrara for that puiposu. 
[Tasso.] Alfonso II. dying in October 1597, without issue. 
Pope Clement Vlll. immediately sent Cardinal Aldohran- 
diuo with troops to take possession of Forrura as liaviiig 
devolved to the sec of Rome, winch had first invested Borso 
with the title of Duke. Ce^ce d’Este, Alfonso's eoiisin 
and heir, enlrustod Luerozia.^Blfonso’s sister, with iiill 
power to negotiate. Lucrezia, who liud hated the Mar(|iiis 
of Montecclnn, son of Alfonso I. and father to Cesare, lUi 
account of the share he had taken in tho Irurisaetiims of 
1775 relative to Tasso, disliked Cesare also. Cardinal 
Aldohraiidiiio having offered her the title and revenues of 
Duchess of Bortinoru in the Romagna, she signed a liasiy 
convention, by which she gave up, in the name of the Iioumi 
of Este, Ferrara, Coraacchio, and their dependencies, to llic 
see of Rome. Cesare transferred liis court to Modena, 
and Lucrezia died at Ferrara a few days after the culrniieo 
of the Papal troops, in February, 1598. The city of Fei - 
rara, which, under the house of Esto, had a population of 
60,000 inhabitants gradually became reduced to 2l),0()0. 

Cesare, duke of Modena and Re^io, died in 1628. His 
son Alfonso III., who hail remained as hostage at Ferrara, 
had shown in his youth marks of a violent disposition. In 
1619 he caused Ercole Pepoli to be assassinated at Ferrara. 
Stung by remorse, he abdicated the ducal crown soon after 
his father’s death, and became a Franciscan monk. He dis¬ 
tinguished himself os a zealous preacher, and founded several 
convents. ‘ But,’ says Litta, ‘ he could not totally cliango 
his nature. He was still a lion under the coarso tunic am! 
hood. He was treated by the other monks with all the 
deference due to his rank, but was closely watched to pre¬ 
vent his doing mischief. He died in 1644, in a convent in 
the mountains of Garfagnana, which he had founded.’ His 
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Kon FraiHiis I. was not much better limn his fatlier. He 
aflcelcd u groat acal for religion, hud his food scrujiulously 
w'taglied on fast days, and lie sentenced a relative of Mar¬ 
shal Gassion to be shot for want of proper respect while at 
chul'ch. lie first soparaled the .Jews from the rest of the 
population at Modena in 1630, atid confinerl them to the 
Ghetto. He be^an the magnifieent ducal palace at Mo¬ 
dena as well as the country residence and gardens at Sas- 
suolo. His successor, Alfonso IV., received in IGCO of the 
cmjieror J-eopold the uiiestiture of the principality of Cor¬ 
reggio, which he had pro\ iously purchased. Alfonso loved 
tlie fine arts, and he was tlie founder of the Estu gallery of 
paintings, lie loft ai liis death a son two years old, who 
was afierwui'd-. dnlu- liy the name of Francis II. During 
his minority Ins molheiv Laura Martinozzi, Coi'dinal Maza- 
rin’s niece,’ held the government. She collected together 
nil the had clmriicters in her dominions, and delivered them 
over to the Venetians, who employed thorn in the war of 
Candia against the Turks. Francis II. founded the uni- 
vcisiiy of Modena as wed a.s the splendid library called 
Esteme. of which Zaccaria, Muiatori, and Tiraboschi wore 
succo.ssively lihrurians. Francis II. dying in 1694 without 
issue, was succeeded by his uncle, Carihiial Rinaldo, who, 
after resigning his hut, nuirriod a daughter of the Duke 
of Brunswick l.inienlmrg, and sisler-in-law to tho em¬ 
peror .Josepli I. By this marriage the two branches of 
Este and Brunswick, which had been separated since 1070, 
Iiecanie again connected. During the war of tho Spanish 
Kuceossiuil, the Duko Rinaldi, notwithstanding his pro¬ 
fessed neutrality, was obliged by tbe French to quit Modena 
and to take ahellor at Rome. The victorious Austrians, 
commanded by Prince Eugene of Savoy, restored him to his 
dominions, W'nere he resided quietly till 1733, when the 
war for the siicccssioii to the crown of Polancl, in which 
Italy had no concern wlialover, but fur which Italy was as 
usuirl doviislaled by the lielligcrcnis, obliged Riiiulilo again 
to leave his territories, which Iiecnmo the theatre ofwai' 
between the Finncli and Picdmonlose on one side, and the 
Austrians on the other. In I 736 Rmaldo reiiirned to Mo- 
dona. Ilisrejualed misforliines ailected and perhaps im¬ 
proved his disiiosilion; he heeanic serious and economi¬ 
cal after liiiinig been inclmod to pomp and uiagiiilicence. 
Ho enlarged lic, dominions In the piiri'hasc of the duchy of 
Mirundola ami (he county ol'Bagmilo. Rinaldo was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1537 liy liis sou Frani'is 111., who wiis serving in 
Hungary against the Turk.s at the lime. During the war 
of the Austrian siu'cessmii lie look jiart for the house of 
Bourbon, anil ciiminaiiiled (he tSpanish armies in Italy, 
rile peace of Ai\ la-ChapeUe restored him lo the quiet 
possession of his ilumiliioiis. In 1754 Duke Francis was 
appointed liy Maria Theresa ginernurof Lombardy during 
the minority of her son (he Archduke Ferdinand, who was 
betrollied to the duke’s gi uml-daugliter Beatrice d'Este, a 
child then four years old. In 1771 Francis gave np his 
trust to the Archduke Ferdiiiiind, but eontiuiied lo reside in 
lAimbardy, and died at ^arese in )7Sl>. His son Eicole 
Rinaldo, the fiidier of Boin-ico, sun ceded him as duke of 
Motlena, Hi.s administration was peaceful and economical. 
Ho was eier wutgjiful against the temporal interference 
of the court of Rome in his dominions; and he was 
equally averse to the remains of feudality wliieli still 
lingered in his state.s. When tho French entered Italy in 
1796, the duke made a convention with Bonaparte, paid 
a heavy contribution, gavo up some valuable pumtiuga, but 
not trusting to the faith of the conqueror, ho withdrow to 
Venice with his treasures, leaving a council of regency at 
Modena. An insurrection excited at Reggio by some 
Oorsicuin soldiers in the French sendee afforded a pretext 
to Bonaparte to violate the convention, and to occupy Uie 
states of Modena, which were afterwards annexed lo the 
Cisalpine reiiitblic. (Botto. Sloria d'Italia; Paradisi, Let- 
teiv a Carlo liotta.) When in the following year the 
French occupied Venice, the duke had escapetl to Trieste, 
bat a deposit of 2UU,000 sequins which he hud letl behind 
■m» seized. Ercole Rinaldo died hi tlie Austrian States in 
1803. His daughter Maria Beatrice, the last offspring of 
^e house of Este, lost hor husband, the Archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand of Austria, in the year 180U, and their eldest son, 
Francis IV., was restored by the jieace of Paris in 1814 lo 
tlic dominions of-bis matern^ ancestors, namely, tbe duchy 
of Modena, Reggio, and their dependencies, including the 
district of Garfi^muia, on tlie borers of Lucca. By the 
death of . his mother lie has also inherited the duchy of' 


Mussa and Camra, of which his grandmother, of the house 
of Ciho Malaspina, was the heiress. [Cahkara ; Modbna.] 

ESTELlJk. [Navarue.] 

ESTHER, The Book of, a canonical and historical book 
of the Old Testament, placed after that of Nebemiah, 
but coming chronologically Itetween the 6tli and 7tli chap¬ 
ters of Ezra. It is thus denominated from the Persian name 
of the J ewish woman, Hodassah, whose history it relates. 
She was an orahau niece and adopted daughter of Mor- 
decai, from a Benjamite family of the Babylonian captives 
of Nebuchadnezzar (ii. 5-7). The scone of the narration is 
in the city Shusan, or Susa, now Sus (not Shuster, as stated 
by Dr. Adam Clarke—see Trans. Qeog. Sue., vol. hi.), winch, 
throughout the book, is in English mistranslated Sbushan 
the palace, though, in the Septuaginl voision, it is rightly 
Iv Savaoic ry iriiXti, that is, ‘ in Susa the city.’ Augustin, 
Epiphanius, and Isidore supposed the author to have been 
Ezra. Eusebius assigns a later date. Some writer-s have 
attributed it to the high priest Joachim; others believe it 
lo have been composed by the J ewish synagogue, to whom 
Esther and Mordccai wrote <ix. 20-29); but by the greater 
number Murdecai himself is thought to be the author, and 
Elias Lovito, in his Muss. Ilamum, asserts this to he a fact 
unquestionable. The original, according to Dr. Adam Clarke, 
was probably written in'the language of anlient Persia. 

I St. Hieronymus and several other fathers regarded this 
I book as wholly uiiciinoiiical, because the name of God or 
religion is not once nieutioucd or alluded to, and they hiue 
been followed by some modern writers, as Cajetan and De 
Lyra; but tho (jouiicil of Trent pronounced it to ho wholly 
canonical; and wliilo the Protestant churches admit into 
the canon only what is found in the Hebrew copies, that is, 
as liir as to the end of the thud verse of chap, x., the Greek 
and Roman chmvhes use as canonical the Greek version 
and Latin Vulgate, which contain each ten more verses of 
chap. X. and six additional chapters. By the Jews the book 
has boon always considered as one of the most precious of 
their sacred scriptures, and as a perfectly authentic history 
of'Teal events which look place about ii C. 519. They call it 
riTHD. Megilah, that is, 'I'Ae Volume, and bold it in the 
highest estimation; believing that whatqver destruction 
may liap|icu to the other scrijitures, Esther and tho Peiita- 
teuehwiil always be preserved by a particular Providence. 
Copies exist in tbe Hebrew, Syriac, Chalilaic, Greek, and 
Latin; each of whicli widely differs from the others, and all, 
especially the Greek and Choldaic, aie greatly difl’erent from 
the Hebrew. The Chaldair text contains live limes more 
than (he Hebrew, and a notice of the various readings would 
fill a large volume. (See the lyindun Polyglot Bible.) Com¬ 
mentators ilifler much in determining to which of the Per¬ 
sian and Median kings belongs the name of Ahasuerus, 
whose kingdom extended from India to Ethiopia over 127 
provinces (i. 1). Some suppose him lo be Darius Hystas- 
pes. iScaliger and Jahn say Xerxes. By Capellus he is 
identified with Oclius, and by Archbishop’Usher with Da¬ 
rius tho son of Ilystospcs. Dean Prideaux and Dr. Adam 
Clarke with greater probability take him to be Artaxer.xes, 
who received tho cognomen of Longimanus.or Lunghanded. 
The following is a lirief abstract of the book of Esther in the 
words of the text. This monarch (chap, i.), after having en¬ 
tertained all his nobles and princ.e8 witli sumptuous festivity 
during more than six months, gave a great feast in bis palace 
garden to all the men of Susa, great and small, while the 
women were separately feasted by the queen in the royal 
house. To the men royal wine was supplied in abundance, 
and tho drinking was according to every man’s pleasure; 
when, the king being, on the seventh day, merry with wine, 
sent his seven chamberlains with orders to bring the queen 
to exhibit herself (the Talmud says naked) before his guests; 
but Vashti (which in Persian means the beautiMly fliir) 
refusing to come, he was very wroth, and his anger burned 
within him. Aliasuerus however punished her by degrada¬ 
tion and banishment, and by his royal mandate letters were 
despatched to tho people of each^province. decreeing that 
every man bear rule in his own house. To fernish the royal 
harem with the greatest means of choice there was made 
throughout the empire (ch. ii.) a general levy of the fairest 
virgins, and Esther, the beautiful young Jewess, being pre¬ 
ferred by Hege, tbe keeper of the king’s women, before,>itn 
others of the numerous assemblage, she succeeded to the 
^aoe of tlie bunishod queen 'Vashti. The twelve months’ 
cosmetical purification of the maidens previous to their ad- 
misaitm to the king (ver. 12) was required, gays Dr.Glaiikeb 
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‘ to show if they w«ie with ekSiL t| 4 t the monarch m%ht 
not be ituMsed on by m#*#®** oflBipriiig and 

because tumy having hooil'WugBt M itt Jov^life and fod 
on coarse, strong, and inaimtlblo f(K% thcydpd a ^^uns 
and strunglv odar«H»|ie«iPMIt^ wludtwoaihr lioMfit^a- 
sant’ Ksthn’b iohtwrMm^MltKsai tlte Jew ((bap ii), 
having r(.tus«d to do rauiiMtoi 

and lavouiile of Alnisu!#(«i|^Be. With lUjh# othei Jews 
tiom Babyl m, iUiniNp<'>^b 4 througt>outP||iie Punnn om- 
piro, were by HiMWwovmid to<lo<iiiuition, and tlit loyal 
ihtndato being ^Wwngly iiwaod‘to dt'tmv to kill lud 
10 cause to perish all Jevy 4 )o«ng and old little thildun 
and women in mio day, and to take the spoil ol tin in loi a 
pi»y (vei 111 ,the king and Haman svt djvrn to dunk, but 
the Alkie tyiant, inlluLiiii 1 in the rman Iiini bv tlu pa 
tbetiO tntreatits ot r 4 sthei, and bv tin. leiolliitnm that 
Miirrlei II bad dibtovt led a luu^iiaiy arainst Iih lifi \ is 
induced to lung Ins lavoiinto Mtoian on a gillows tbutv 
T lids high, which thvt nuuistcr had j loparcd tm M )uU< u 
ile then promoted Mordoiai to the hiBhisl hnionis in tin 
Linpiro, and still vitlding totlie inllucnteof the liiii Tevu.-.-, 
and of Moidevai, he hastily issued oiikis Liiipovu nng all 
the Jews • to deslro), to slay, and to < lUsc to pcndi dl tin 
people that would assault Ihtm, both little oiu s and v\ iin ii 
in one (lav, lliioughoulull the piovimi s ol Km,, Ah ismius 
iiid to take the spud ol tlniii 1 ii i piey’(viii II 1 ) s„ 
tint ‘ lilt,/1 vvs smote all lluii tinmic vvitlitln swoid vmiI, 
slnuglittr and destnulion, and ddvibat tlnv w mill unli 
I'lost th it h ited thtni (ili ik j) 1 J\ llu ^pi lal it jiitsl 
ol Killier the ton s>n-.(l Ilinim vvtit Inngid in llu 
}. illovvs ind in tlu ulv ol Sisi Iht ,Ji\\s n ivuml 
t ,hthuiidud t tin kin ' ^pLisi in si l)|( (Is in 1 in llu |no 
v HOBS stvt niv liM iliousind u\ 1-1 1 i it ) 1 Ins •,i,,ii il 

iivenge (1 11 nil Ills iiiltiidt I (I i i i n ol llu Itu in 
I’li'ii 111 (iti suit I Inin (oiminii lilt'd (i\ -I .s| t n 
thi I Jth 1 1 I thdivs it tin 111 nlli (Idn in tlu liivi h 
‘Itistol 1 ’mm ill it IS Ill I’tisiin t/ii /i/s nilhulii 
(ilK I ill IS tilth 11 this i((i-,iin vittt till lilt 
Ham 111 (I li II " i\ .1 ) I lid iht 1 iMt t tils t I 1 tits 
likt l' nil li tliss ol lush Ml h it pill to St I’ll 1 1 s 
dll < 1 1 tl il (11 tin St 1 ) ivs ol I’liiim lohtdunk is 

1 I 1 111 hilv II u hill Moilhi of iiniiik lint tin vi ii 1 
mIhiI m till uitli)u/ul \tisi n is iliiiIkIU liinslilul 
„ i// 0 II >1 11 11 1, ( h 1)1 i/f tt 11 tui lltnr0 it M IS 
tl il II ll 111 t t_is III thiisliinilv tin ,ltMs viliin iili 
I 1 llu this It isl of Puiim IvvH I ivisid I diliihii,, tin 
( hiisli 1 (unitiM ii,ni ihu ui iiid ■■ttliiigIn to luifli^v 
oi 11 lui in illivtd to t lolii Ml dm n st i nnl in 
vvlnch, onlhi atiount was iholnlu 1 in llu Romuiiiii|iu 
hv tilt di(ii.is ol Juslinim i id lluolosiiis It In li n 
olsimd lint ippaitntlv tin, onlv ml muil smi n i iil 
diiivilile Irom tlu sluUminls cl this In 1 tin in piud 
authonly ol vvhuli Misduihud In stvt d t ulv lull is is 
V dcteslation of the stiisinhlv iml tititllv it su h i u d 
despots ss the kmgAlnsotius (l>i I’l ili ui\s f miu 
tinn nf th( (Hd and N/u l(\l Hoiiits liiliofii h m to 
the hibh ('< mnu nlai te\ hv Oi 4 tlaiki ml olhns 
TKlur<\ <m the honk )f Isthn liy l)i I wison IKil'i 
hilert li(tieii,\o\ 111 , Cilincl’s Ml/ th iht Inhh iJi 
A Claiki s SiiittwionoJ '^oind I tlnalun ) 

KSlIlONll or RhVAL i Riissnii govtinnint oi 
proviiiit constlUitiiig 0111 of tin hit piovmtis nuliidid in 
the grand subdivision ot Russia m Eiiiopc whnh is r,illtd 
the Baltic (I asl Sen) Piovmns It is not known hv this 


n lUic among the n ilivt mlnhitants hut by th it of \\ iiov i ’ 
luadci bind, OI ‘ Mi le M la ’ om 1 md Ihe hound ii its ol 
EatfaMMaic on the noilh tlu gull of Imliiid, on tin 
eaat, W goviiiimtnt ol Si Ptitishuig on the south 1 ik< 
Peipus Hid the goitiiinitnl of Lavonn, and uu tlu wist 
the Bultu It w Is suhjugultd by tlie Dmes in ligd md in 
1346 sold bv them to the Iculonic kmiilith whose guild 
tnaslei, the liivl duke of Livonia and Esllniiiii i know 
led„od the king of Poland as laid parimouiil iii 1361 
Afici being an object ol lontmiied (Oiitest belMem the 
Rnssiaiib Pole's, and Swedes, it became at hngih a pro 
vmec of Sweden ui 1660 It was wrested liom the Sweoish 
<iowu by i’oloi the fiieat iii 1710 and was cidid fliialh to 
HuMm undoi the lioutv of Nystadt m 17il Including the 
isliMps ol Dagoe.Woims, Wi ingel, Naigen, tlu two Uoogs, 
Odensbolm, Nu<kuc heUliolm Heft, Kiaiiholm, and fitly 
nine smallei islands, the total arei ol this goveiuiuent is 
1)804 sqpwe miles, of wUuh one tbuty flfth pail belongs to 
the iovenly iKlands The extent ol coast is about 260 
P C, No 600 


veist*, or H'3 miles, and ihc population, which was 106,286 
JO t?43, 227,001 in 1819, and 229,198 tn 1828, is nowea*!- 
fnajfed at about 240,000, The general chtroiici of the 
siufaee is Itvil, oieasiunally vaiied by isolated bills ind 
eininmees winch Ihe people of the counliv dmonnnali 
mouninms J he innllietn loost hum Reval oi Rivel lo 
Niivi, IS sivmvl fathoms higlni than tin Bdiu mil 
strewn with imsse* Of giauite ihewisftin coast is lowei, 
hut holh in idgidfOr some miles inland by u diip hid il 
smd Ihi soil ol the lutciiui distiuts oi 1 stlioimi, vvhidi 
lit tilt mostliilile IS 1 mixtuii of loam, sind,and clay, m 
all puts lie 1 ue swamps, manv of wlmh iie mipnss,ib1c, 
fMtpt whm hiideiied by thi liosis ol wiiilti 1 hi pio 
loitiim of the lullivaltd to the umullivated and wooded 
soil IS eslmiued by BnluiiHamn at one pul only in 
lllK ( 

h '111 mu imiliins 228 small lakes, hi ndts tin noitluru 
111(1 ol 111 e Piipus and the lelt bank of llu NinoiL whuh 
flows out ot ihi Pupils into thoKillit and divnlis tju 
goMiniiuut 111 111 that oi bl Petiisliuig Ihis pioiuni 
ll Is no sire tins hut 11\ uli Is snd brooks, some ot w hit h (1 w 
umlii giimml, mil on isioiullv eon im pi nl musi les 
Ihiii lilt suliliuious md'ulim s|)iin„s 

J ll UI, ll the tempi 1 atu t is iiiodiiiU wluii (oiii) md 
with that of Ihe idpnnl pioiiinis ihewmiti is ol lour 
dm ll 1011, lid vimils md 1 ^s ]ie\tiil iliiouglioiit ih* 
VI ll 

'Jhe soil ihou,,h lUfieunt in hililitv vielils nioic than 
siidiiiint f 1 tlie iiimiltniiut of Ihe yoiulilim Agiitul 
I lull IS till piiinii ll 1)1 am h ot iinlusliv md ilumt oi e hlih 
iltlnwh k sill (ill I uiidi I the plou„h Ilitiliulii ps ii 
nt hiilii unit its sonit wluil Imli lu coin, htiiip Iln 

I js 111(1 t 1)1 (0 III il'O 1 list 1 llu vihili |iiidu(t ol 
1 III Is (Stun ill 1 It 0( tuil) (juiiliis wliiih Inn, iinm 

II tn IS I nsiimtil iht suiidus ihtul IsilOOU, i-, ipplieil lo 
ni ikin In iiitU Tin Mtissiiisltm dis nets in Ihi sonlh 

I isl pi dll 1 niiiih hemp mil 111\ \stln h iivi st si ison 
IS alti udeil hv lu iiy I ims Ihelnimi liivi suhic ii intiin 
1 In III 111 si iniN into wlmh llu 11 ist i i ini i-.(iuncl 
loi till J i|) 1 1 Inn,, dill 1 I sih nii Ins lii,,e 

null M ml ji (lutis Imnd 1 n il hii il liis liki 

MIS J ll (. 1 I „g ( 111 ids \i itiihiis HI III uuiveisil 
gitwlh hill link itinilini is \ni to liiiils llu wo ids 
iinlloiists ( mj sill 1 tin lu | im Im, liiili liiili md 
hinh 111 iM/iii ilh inIniiuM (1 wnil tin ink ikki lindni 
nil) ij 11( Ki sjuiidiver lu iie i of iln ul ) )00 sip nt 
nulls the! It dni-i I ill Ihe eastern ilislri ts of W i sell 
I tig 111(1 W tl'Sl IlSll III 

Nt\l I 1 igiii iiluiii 111! It iiuig of (itlli IS till most im 
)i 1 1 lilt 1 1 ini h 1 1 n ml indu'lii 1 he intivi lioist is sm til 

III s iliii hut si ion,, 11(1 ni(lii(n„ and the bleeds tnllid 
tl ( Re \ (1 kli 11 (1 ml l)i PI 1 11 l( ppe i an m mm li t 'te (m 

I 111 hoinid I iltie ii mill but ifliiid much milk and 
liigi diovc'. Ilf i\en lu in I’n I ki line au laUintilfiu llu 
St Petei'biiip 111 ul el Muih luis been dont lo impiovt 
Iln hiied ol simp wlmh nii of tin fuiiiiiii wlnlt oi 
hlukish spnii' (nils suini md poulliy lie ii utd m 
,.11 ll luimhtis Hu will iimnnls nc Ihe hi ii weill fox 
Ind,,!! milieu mil sqimu 1 a kw i Iks au lo hi ini I w illi 
111 till VV( s( nheig foil sis 'llu fislitiies ili ng llu (i island 
111 like Pninis till VI y piodui'ive Hie ineinil piiducts 
au slmn lot hiiildmg ]ioUei’i> tlav, and gy] siiin iheu i 
ibimil line of peit 

'Hit miionlv tl the mlnhilmtsare Fslhmiiii thei ire 
of 1 iiiiii'h dl tint ol dmiinutivt s'atuie, mil lini liplil 
(olomtel hill 111 (.nin ll hint eyes a small Hal nou and 
(I illnitil eounlcuime Hny wni sunk until lult years 
in ihjict slivnv Jlu Imdliolders ate umveisallv of 
Gtiman ni Dmish ixtiinlion and lulutUnte tlu aiisto 
einn ol the tin nliv md theic Mt senn Russians and a 
kw Svudis md Imlmeleis mteinnxed with them In 
1819 wlini the population inioimled to 2 7 Obi, It lom 
prised 210 210 Esthomiiis, and 88)0()(iniin In 1830 
when It nniounled lo 228 OOO, tin numb i il births was 
10,881, and delibs 71))) In 18.s wluiiil wa 229 108 Ihe 
towns (untamed 21,1 f J, md llie lui il dlshn Is .0 > JJa , in 
that V t at also the iiumbt i of males w is 100 iO i, and ft mules 
104,972 

Kstbonialontoiiis o(> 5 estass, wlm ll wi h tin exception 
of tl Ilf, the proptitv of the down, and I > hel nging lo ihe 
clergy are in Iht li mds ol the iiobilitv fho poabants’ 
femilits aie eslim itcd at 30 000 lh« I^utheran th the pre- 
domitiiuit teh-ion of the provmrt , even the Husso Giesiki) 
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hint tw^ ig|(Hre'f|iA eight oi tife Huiidirs in it TliS iiiiKfn 
inlBfcdatu^ Of W tcaesuistu il aflHiis in tjjw > 
fStoruh (b(» MsivineiaMsoiihiMou »( R 

tin far p»mh»« IS 114 Tilt tliiui(nii.nl ol nhiea- 

timi, yteiHsli ^nclu<l(4^ B>inuismni at Kc \al and di ml fifty 
olhet s(hjols,with about tioo pupils oiili, is uiifloi the 
t^ntiol ol tho umveisity uf Doipat In lull ib pio|)oituin 
Wpuptls to Hit ■ftbolt populations is^l^inoit than out lu 
•vm 111 iitdiv duals 

XttP waniifoptuiesof Estlinnu lit tvtiimih liinili d tin 

oit ilollitd not only sitb Imtn 1ml with t ust 
sjtwti^nSn elotli « ntn in ihtu own bouses 'Jhi oiiU esla- 
lili^liKttAnts if iiiy iui))nil mot aiedn Rt\ il shut bat-. 
ItiRhci, pinuUi 1 id ht litb,Millgni and somt uons lu an 
nmdo In IHIO imloed Uwite wtie but tbut lu^t niiu ii 
liototiSs m lilt iiluk provfafie, md 2‘)7 woiktmn ntiuln I 
to Vts (Is an tonatmetedni tin tapilil ond in tin 

islands, ind biandj is made on raanj (stutts istviil ism 
thp towns md (\on bj the faimors thtmsihts, ibo distil 
Iciies ol Ibis pail amount to nonily 4(i0 

Rtial IS thi tmpi uiim of tl'Klo but fm w int of « it i 
(mTimniiii itim it i not ol aiiv git it tstiiil Jbt i \p il-> 
(onsisl (f giuin 111 mdy silt lish si ins ml bidis, Imttn, 
tallow, sail kt d In 11 m, s md s dm ri ind s ilt 

Tboutli jiublie all Ills lu iidiiiuiistni d i n the same I ot 
ing as in Hit o'lu i Uus>,un giitimiitnls, tin < miliy 
Htaiiis snut itsti8«s ol its nntKnt cmistituli n ini n, 
whub Hit i pioviiuid loUcgo oi toumil m miti n lu 
bunal of instiop a mnsistory, and Hu ii It il uiikin,, 
htandy ilninst fiom tbt gomniui nl 

Ehtboiiw IS diiidid int I tom luibs \i/ NoilliiusI, 
Rtial or Riitl, loimtiU limn tlinl tiivn Rti il 
(11000 mb) wilb flu isl i id ol Nil in(. 0), Wiuiml 
(600), Riiksbiin M lias Umuuui tin Uoi „s im’ Odi ns 
bobn '■ lutb wosl.ll n sil f imnUWi k, t bit I 1 iw ii II ip 
aid ro), ttilb the isl iniKi 1 Iti^oL (10 000),Woiin (ilOO) 
and Nu k II (10) S utli t M V\ t isst iisit m loiim il\ 
\imn, ilml t iwn \\ i is t iisti m (( 00) N Hi tu t \Vi 

still 111 , ibid I mil -a llbt I,; (1 10) Willi lilt 1 limil 1 

Etkliilm Iltll mil Ki mil Im lit idt-. Ill ilislii Is 1 
KuniLi, I lad tmii kuuli(lOO) nudolLiil( iimliilnl 
lilts) 

I'SriBJlNK fSi iiiiNsI 

LSTOl*rLL an ini) t liuitnl n bn I might I ulim 

msiiig II >ni X linns wn I oi tin id ol im piistii 

tbiougli wlioni lit diiiu Ill It at thill km Is of i to] 
ptl 1 1 IX lU IS Idltis pilint pk iiliii,t 

&t Thus in m a< lion agonist ij itiniti b) las n si„iitt 
the patcutti is tsiopiiell born pkadaig tint Hit iiaUot is 
invalid 

2 fly matter <ifiniliii„, is bj dttd &.o puitiis mil 
pitvios luo oslo) ltd litnii ilk gulf, any llimu ciulian to Hit 
dutd If IS fitipii II 1) laid (1 mil til t in unit ntuio i iiuii 
effettual m woiknig un tslopptl lb n a d td \ oil |l)i 11 )| 
but fuiiu the stall mint in tin 1 k bum when t tl is 
|iotilion IS diintd (S«t;i Tntah, >! il ditsn it ap] iin lint 
the fat t IS so, in ismucli as it is tluit idtmitc 1 th it il b itb 
put •. un nid su^ uiktdp II tbti ait tipnlli isto|ii 1 
as H lit dttd Indmt II mdintid. 

H y mathj m jinx (m llii touiiliy), i e,tiinsirtoi 
V bettVAo 1 till iTiutics not iMiliiued b\ in iid in wiilm i 
Imij iiiti), at iplaict ol lent Kt Tims iliti m | 
nnwof nut a lindloid tanmt tinit lusle»jto as i lu 
passti Ibt nil s wbitb /oitin tin ippluatu ii of ibis 
dodiini ail Ind down 1 Just »o_ A 
EbTXlVKKb SjKlnian tii bis l,aw fd)s>.ui n that 
tluswoul isderitod iiont tbt ruiulid i< ml lint 1 m 
tfojftt, wliidi is to supply with nttt'saiii , and is ol tli 
same sigmlii ttwn ivs tht 6 i\on woid Mi In k^ il phiasi 
f nlup it IS tilt Ubcit) whiylitbi ownoi of aiiislati toi lilt as 
I wUluaa toliant lot soai|l.(>n tin absents ot im\ stipalati n 
r to tho toiiliaij) jiossosses of t ikmi' a reisoiiablt and iietjBs 
^ »ai supply of wood fiom ibe t stntt f n thi list ot luEUWC 
limhoust, or fUim. and this nitiiiditir to the usetowl|^li 
% Itwus applied, wusiuhii talkd boast bote plough bolt, 
caft or hedge boU J/ouif bon is a sumtieiit iHlow- 
twee^ff wood to bmld in it pan Hu house oi to bom m it, 
whiA laHk-'r 18 also soraiUnita called/lie Aofi ,- JJlOWgA In tt 
01 otitf Me u> the wood emplojid in the nwKi^su icpati- 
4 i«g all instTUajents of husbwidxf. as cans and ploughs 
i hkltowit lake*, ; M^e iotetn luiy Aoff for repaitmg 
’ liodgcs, fbitoiH, atileli and ^lei>, and to avcuio m> 
efo»ui!e». 


J ’ 1 tetnnnt 
n ty beidp) 
barn whon. liu 




iTOt l<u)so ■pwpbees 
Vst doigp wood to 
it^TihO eaiertt, 
ShdWw sti (lint 111 
td*Hu*m, Biill III* 


the lepaii ol lua 
in toi any old pew* 
tenaiitb for lift, 
luiudldni 



parfaml 

odinml do so to make 

A rertor^n pq y also'! 
paisotiage _ 

bonus bLlouging tu the paAKiime < 

111 If km uses the wold estuvwin a diffeicnt senna, < 

IS Hu susleiiunit., whith a man lommitted foi a f*i| 

(i line out of his lands andj^ods fJn hiBUtlf and,^ 
lb img bis impiisumntnl , in also uttuu Ui the statist) 

I d 1 f t, as an iiUiw iiicu of mi at ot clOth , bull the iilioie 
I iimnon and usuil siguifuatuin by wbuh it is kinwu to 
liwveis has unn ahoiito((tati,d (Woodfall, ItfiuUl 'H/ul 
I/mint Ciimn) 

bsntsV^ any laluable tame animals fiiutid wtndenng 
ut hint within any raaiioi oi lordship, and whotio ownei is 
unknown llaniurbeen impounded, andpioclaimcd m the 
< IniKh iml tin two ucaitst maiket-towtis on a inarKet-day, 
ihi\ bitonit, if nut tlaimtd in a yeat and a day, the ab 
s lull iiiopu'y of flit king, as lord {mamount of the soil, 
ibiii„b gi lui illy the 1 ltd of the mauot ot hboity is tin 
spi 1 il gi mitt 111 lilt Clown Animals upon yvhitb Uie law 
sits nos dot a, a dog oi a tal, ol suth as me of a wild 
niUiH Is a fox. Ill 1 wolf taiin it be taken as tsUays 
Sums liny It taktn as tstiays, but no other fowl Ibi 
lviii», I till lad dots not utiiuiit the ubsiUitt pitptity ii 
till tsti It until Hit fiill (xpiiation ol llu yt u m*il<bi^'v 
wliii h 1 oils iuiin tin fust piodamaliun mil not ibjittj!tHit 
sti/uii llicitiuit if It t 1 pt luiiit lilt tiiiK to Ihnwit 1 
mmol III rmnol in him it 

Jhe king 11 iht loid is bound to f ikt < lit ot tin i stray, 
null luitl it in yioM ion In mu',! ii it mt it but i-. Uable tp 
an a li i I ii so iliiiim tlim,li bt iiiiy milk ii in llje 
likt I 1 lint tends to till pitstn III ii > I lb iiiiiiil md 
m thsiiy llu ottiiti on tin otliii b mil il hi iliilS 
wiiluii till fimi ilhwi I must piy till I li II t^ol Im Uii 
1 tt| iu_, and piotlaimmg Hit cstiay 

Il uiu bt obsintd that if am pti on n it bt iig ciililk 1 
loislitys finds and tikusciu of uiinlli i s pi |iiiy ll 
ownti may lotoytr it oi its a due avithoul btiii,. ol b,id i 
pat f 11 the I \ptnses intuiiud m keoM^u it 

LSIREAI fiom thi Latin wuraettiacltn , is i tin 
I opy 11 note oil Hu lolls ul a ctMtlt of some uuginal willing 
111 III )i 1 isiitiidlv ol liius and aiueitlamtiils tvhuh ni 
t ) bt kill 1 iiy a bailill oi olliu oflitti In all tiscs of li 
1 nil mndcmtiiioi wlieu |)cisuns bound by iii mu/inii 
iilbii to ll) pt 11 llumsiltts Ol fill the alluidaiiio of any 
' list 1 111ilsol ftlotmSOI misdtmtanois ntgleiI tod )so, 
lilt ir I /mttbtt lilts f ikittd, an of In 11 of tin (outt 
t ll SI ll iiy it u at Hu end ot Hu assirt ti Mssun, pupaus 
ills! I till ll taultiis md wlitn tin smit has been ap 
yi i\i 1 by tilt )utlf,i pitsiluig tbt line ui f iikiimt uitn 

1 mil I III llu uiogui/iiiii Is Slid tube tslitittl ii tcitiluil 
mil Hu LmIiujuii, and ynuttss is uw tided 1 i its it 
io\ ly 

Ilit-t lines when Itaitd ait pud info Hi Tu i uiy ig 
tilt loids oi iht Tu iiiiiy nm\ if ibty Ibiiik lit p i 11 i-ly ) 
llu Issuing of tbt pioitss, slay Hit cxtiiiiiun iil unlit 
llu tine 

Hit liiion I f Ibo Kxtbequti wtu also emiotiud by 
st mdmg wilt (I yi tv seal to disthugt, niiti,, i 
yiimiiil 1 liltitii Iscstit ittd into tlu Lsthtiyuti 
I nils ml by tbt lili (uo 111 i lyi 10, 111 ^ 

aut bill/'ll iiyiuii nthd^t ilid yttiUuu, ,^1 d liiiige 
tunttdiii gill/lines afW foifiituKs I\iIyit tb tuuuild^*' 
biltie )tistj()ts ol the jitait (inti A jml , Buin 
Jiixtiir ) 

llu taiiousaiU of piilumtiil wlnib ni w u„uhte tb 
modemwliith blits lukibtlttittl upon tstu i tdlecog 
ipios, ke, ait the *1111 (no IV t ip 17, wi h u,,ard to 


ili«||Pw» 


tilifc btfoit justuos ol lilt) ptaic, tho 7th Gio IV ,ian (, i, 
yudgcsul ashizt, ittiiiders, kt, and, tht tiU aiu|,4lh 
Wm IV , cap 9'), whiih lelates to siuh only as 
felted in Iht Housts ol Lords and Commons 
ESTRELLA fPoRipoAi-l 
ESfREMADU'RA, a provmtt of Spam, bounded oi 
north by the pruvmce of Salamanca on tl o eddi \>y 
Castik, on the south by Andalusia, and tn the w< 

It ^ 



. . 
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Tolodo, in New 
1 vtHous names of Sierra do 
^a Marehiil, and Siei j ii do San 
(rnssus IMttdniadura ifl, a aoutli-wosi and west dnuu- 





his itself t^iwo Sierra del I’urmlegro, on 
hrtuga), forms the uivision beitteen the 
WtefS which How into the Guadiana and llmsu which iitn 
iflto the Tagus, To tho nortJi|™c laisin of the Tagus i.i 
bounded by another and sliirlroier ridge, the Sierra do 
Gredos, a oontinuation of the mountains of Avila, in Old 
Castile, which runs westward under the nainos of Sierra do 
Francia and Sierra da Gato, along the boumlarios hclweeti 
Estremadura and Salamanca, and afterwards entorniK Por¬ 
tugal joins the Sierra d'Estrella in tho neighbourliuod of 
Alfaiaies and Penamacor. From this northern ndgo seve.id 
considorablo streams, such as the Alagon and the Tiutar, 
flow southwawls into the Tagus. Tho Alagon l■i^os in the 
mountains of I,as Batucens, ■waters the fine pi,tin of Pla- 
soncia, passes by Ooria, and enters the Tagus above Alcan¬ 
tara. Its whole course is about 70 luiles. Of the siicams 
vvhii'h enter the Tagns, on the opposite or soullierii lamU, 
tlliMtirimopid olio is the Salur, which rises in the Niena de 
Iro, and enku's the Tagns below Alcantara. 'J'iie 
p.-il (owns of the noithorn division of Kslreinadnra 
a.e. I’hineucia, a bidiop's sec, wiiti 0700 iuliabiti’iils, and i liillp lea-oii, us oiu 
ijl^iloe iiiineduct: it lies in tho niidst-of one of the linest 
I'fithd Vest crtliM'iiMl turrilorios in all E.stremadora : the con- 

t i1 of S. in winch Cliarb s V. coded his d.iv^. lies 

llie fool ,4 ihe Sierra do (fredos, to the east of Pla- 
cia: tlacercs, south of the Tagus, with 10,000 inliabit- 
aols, the residence of the .auilieiicia, or upper judic.al eonri 
of the piovoico: Aleantara on the Tagu.s, with .IdOO; its 
haiidsmiie hiidge built by Trajan was partly dostruved 
cloving tho Peninsular war: Valencia do Alcanlaiii, near 
(he fiontiers of Portugal and at the Ibotof llie Sicira Fria, 
w lih 1700 uihabilSBlt^ Trnxillo, near tno bordors of t'astile, 
the birlli-plfcVo.of'dne Pi/urro.i, with 4G00 inhabitants : 

Corin, north of the Ts^jSs and west of Plaseucia, witii 

2.-.0h. ■ ' 

The basin of tho Guadiana, or southern div ision of ICstre- 
madura, is bounded to the south by a continuation of i!ie 
Sierra Murona, which, under tho name of Sierra de Gua¬ 
dalcanal and Sierra tie MonaBterio, divides the waters of the 
GHi'admmi from those of the Guadalquivir, running west- 
ards along the borders of the prottiuccs of Esl reinaduni and 
Seville, and thou entering that part of Alenlejo whicli is 
oast of Ihe Guadiana. This brunch of the Sioi ra Morc ua is 
comparatively low, few if any summits reaching 2000 feet 
above the sea. The banks of the Guadiana, especially be¬ 
low Badajoz, aro;low, flat, and unhealthy. The finest di.s- 
^'icls of ibis part'of Estremadura are those of Llereiia, tiear 
|Ke foot of tho Sierra Moreiia, of Xcres, and la tSevena. 
j^adajoz is the capital of all Estremadura, and the residence 
of tho captain-general. [BAUAjoa.] The other towns of 
the soullioni division are: Merida, the antienl. Enierita 
with about 5000 inliubiiants, a handsome Roman 
the Ouadmua, restored by Philip II., a Iriuinplud 
leiiiains of a theatre, of a iiumnachia, and circn.s, 
numeroi^ther traces of itiKfovmer splendour; Xeres 
v.'lite los Cnballefos, south of Badi^li!, with OHOO iiihahilunts ; 

■ Alblirqucrquo, north of Badajoit, and near frontiers of 
, Portugal, with 6700'inbubitants ; Olivenxa, aTurlifiedp.aco 
formerly belonging'to Portugal,with ‘2t)00 inhabitants; 

Meruna, near llie 'foot'of the Sierra Morena, with 0500; 

Zaft-a, an indifetriojia place, witJi' taancrics, and inaujrf'ac- 
ttifoij of hats, &O.J mltabitanta; Medellin, on t htf festalh 

the Guiditina, tho birth-place of, Cortes, wRh.l'iWO 
"iiitants., 

to whole pnoulationof EsfretDadura is vaguely rei ltmicd 
iMOO ftvhahitants, dividwl atnong seven towns, 212 vil- 
plkr, wa^iUjftsj.a'nd 121 aldeas or vdlaBtos, 'ftiostly thinly 
■,.'£hd4i<,'olesiastioal division eonsis'ts of (bifee 
tffimeiyj'Baitooi, PlasentJW, and Orio,; and 4M j 


There were alsoy'^o’"tfeaveuti»;i)r4vigue to' tlje 
^wf,||l|pproB^ion. Estremadura is one ofj^ Icail 

ofSpuin; its i^apwlati^tlales ftom tho cxmtli^ 
of the Moors,' ond thtf^bpeqlitSit ostablishment of 'me 
Mosta, or administration of tho migrating sheep 

winch took possession of the vast tnwfllPihiehliad lemained 

-..— , abandonofi. About four niillkms of sheep come to graze, 

.dura, and | during winter, froai^e oi^r province's on the open spim- 
*t, wh^;^.; tanoous iiasturesi^ptrotiiaditra. Other tracts arecuvv'ccd 
' ""J' l with iindenvood anu wil'd odorifurous herbs. 'Jfbero are 
also Ibrcsls of oak, Ueech, clicstnut, tmd pine trees, t^iere 
numerous herds of swine feed: tlie flesh of these ai(<'mals 
forms a cunsider«l7lf(;^lielo of commerce with othe'^’pro- 
V inco.s of Sjiain. Game of every sort Ls pie n 1 i f.il, Th'i^cpl- 
livated paits produce Some w)ie|d:, oats, Indian corn, TOX, 
heiiip, and the vine, olive,iuuliyilry, and lemon troi^ Kx- 
eollent honey and wax are alw gathered. MunV'.,titled 
1 and (Ic.sLTled villages are met with over' the c.riuhfi4^''with 
I traces of former cuJlivation and of a iiopulatioii wlii’ch has 
I disappeared. 

j Tlw EUtreniefios, or. inhabifanto of HsfrcmadiiTa, are 
reckoned tJie most grave and taeilurn of all the pcoiilc of 
Spain. Living in a remote inland pruvhu e, with lew means 
of eoniiiinniealioa with tlio .rest of the world, they iiiive, 
generally sl'caking, no inition of llie luxuries or even eoni 
foi W of other eoiinliics, and iberefme d.) not e.xcil lliera- 
selves to ,ii (|uiio tliem. When they have on objeel in view, 
they are e.iptible of great exertion and pcrseveriince ; they 
aril liuiilv. sinecie, and honourable, and robust of body, and 
dispo.-ed to inilitiiiy service, ospeeially in ibo envahry. Some 
of tlio boldest udveiiturers who discoveioil and conquered 
Araeiiia were ii.uims of EstrenViidiua. Tli'-gnal numb'i 
of ejiiigronts wii.) bit this province for the N.'W tVoild 
duriiurllio .sixlceuili ce'iluiy lias been < iinsulereil, but with 


of ll'.c .Mi"-es .f (lie depiij mill (ion of 
the cuiiiitry. Tile liaiiio of le.lu'i.iadiiva is syi.l ro bc», 
derived from tlm .Latui ‘oxkenia orii,’ if being the fuilhost 
and lale.sl eonquest of Alon.so IX. over llie M'lois in 
l'22S. 

The high po-t-road from Madrid to Lisbon cros«e E ‘rc- 
uiadura, and i.- kept hi good re),air. Tho ulliei foailh ,ue 
Isi'l, and iniiiassablc for eariiages in the ram;, .'■ea-.' n. Tin' 
jiosadas or inns on the roads are among the wor.i m f:>pain ; 
piovi'-i.ins aro seiirce, aii.l tlm markels few anditll so) plod. 
Oil tlic'idcof Poriiigal, llio frontier iiorlh of the Tagn-, b. 
tween Jisirenmdura and Pena is marked by a ridge ftiilLs, 
an oll'set of the ftiorra de Gala, wbicli evlenils fi-nii Pona- 
luaeor. a town wiiliin the Purliigueso froiiticr, southwards 
to too Tagus, a few miles west of the biidge of Alcantara. 
A road IcaiLs from Plaseneia across them lulls by Zarza and 
Zibreira to Caslol!o*llr,ineo in Portugal. South of the 
Tagns, ihevvoslern liound.ny ofEstreiuiulura is much flirt her 
advaimed tow.ird,-, ilio vve-,1; beginning near Montalvao, 
about .15 niile.s west ol Aleanlani, it continues south¬ 
wards, ^inssing a lit lie to the east of Castcllo de Vide and 
C.iinpo Mayor, wliii li are in AUsiitejo, down to the(inailiana, 
a few miles below Badajo/. From Ihcliee, for about ,30 
miles soulhwiu'ds, llie Guadiana senes as a boundary, after 
which an ill-dr'fined tort nous line, of about 50 miles more, 
first .south and then south-euht, marks the limits between 
Estremadura and Aloiitejo, to tho foot of the Sierra Morena, 
wliieh fonn.s tho north iKiun lury of Andalusia.' 

Estremadura has mine.s ot .-opper, lead, and iron; and 
Olio of silver at Lagrosiin, near Aleoi cr. Tlie nianiifuctures 
luc few, consisling chiefly of iaathcr and hats at Badujoz, 
Zafra, and Cacores. Tho annual not income derived from 
the land Ik longing to lay pnjpriotors is cstiniafed by JLiiatio 
at 55 nnllioiis'of rcalcs vcllon, or likle more than half a 
million sterling, and l.hul belonging to the clergy both re- 
fiular and secular,before Ibo late suppression, at 21 railliciis,., 
and a half, or about 210,001)1. stes^qg, tMinano,/>»c(,?on«rtV> 

« m//co, article ‘ Kstromad«fa'V and al'-o ‘ fitiitisiieid 
s’annexed to the art.‘.^spaffa;’ Ancillon; Ijowles.) 
THEMAPURA, a province of Portugal, is bounded 
on,, tph mu'th by Reira, on tho oast pai'tly by Bcira .ami 
by Abnlcjo, on the soulh by Alentejo, ,md on 
the wt»jt‘ by tho Atlantic Ocean. The len^t'.h of the, 

.-A ^ north to .«outlt, fi'inj the village of Lttvaos, ' 
south ol' il'ii rneulii of the 


provim 


yvhicifoj& on tho sea-eoast , i 

MondegC^ to ihu borders qf Aleniojo imsr itTGute, sunth 
■Of tho laggoH of SetlhhaL is about l-JO inilas, i^d its , 
greatest breadth frqm .«a*t Ih toicst is about 85 talfes. , The ■ 
qf tho Estrella, #hwh crosses partoiP Bnlfh froWi c.V)t,; ' 
.'s.'sssfc'n;^ ,' . , 'fi. .. G'2' ' 



_...^.^wmih-Vt^st,' 

Pottbal, ntnii obliqgel 







idar'^R^farious’ni , , 
ioi MOTto’J^iirtto,'and Ser>a de* 

. 'Che Simple Burag^da stretched td near Torres 
•add •therd Wets at a|i oblique aftgle the ridge which 
’east to,,west ftohi the Twus^ the sea across 
ininsuk hi whfch Lkboni«Wuqi|& This,latter ridge, 
l^Us separated ftim -the fiftor^ipn narrow but deep 
'%5t]kading frotn, Torres Vedras'to'wurds Sobral, fur- 
WeHini^im in ISIO with a valuable 'position of 
» Mainst tbo^Vneh invading aJ®»y under Marshal 
!#; . Tlie line Of hills oxtend»?|*W the mouth of Ube’ 
■d, west of Torres Vedias, to ijiff^bwn of Alhandra on 
1 , a distance thirty mites; The vQlago of 

IS in frunjt'.of thai^imee of the line, 
atral'ridffe or omWatid&.o'f the Estrella chain 
alreadf'^entioned dtiddds the waters which flow into the 
Ta^,/rom Urogie streaihs which rtm direct into the ocoan. 
Among the triftofarics'to the-TagOS, the most dfeusidorable 
iiro-^ 1 The' Zezere, a rapid wliteli has its source in 

,, the mouiilBins of Guaida in Upper Beira, enters Estrema- 
dura near Pedrogab, and running soiiihwaids receives the 
Nurvao from Tlioinfir, and then enters the Tagus at Pun- 
llotc bel,uw Abrantes. 2. Tlie Azombuja, called also Rio 
Mayor, which rises north of the town of Rio Maj-or, and' 

S aws in n tortuous ioourse, pasaine near Cnrtaxo, and at the 
iot of the hill 6f StjnjUreniv ana enters the Tagus above 
Villa'PrajMiw. The-atreamS which flow frma the north-west 
^e ildge into the Ocean are-l. The Lis, which 
rises '11 car Alcanhcdo, flows by'Batalha, receives the I^ena 
near Leiiia, and enters tlm sea south of Capo Paredes. 2. 
The Alcoa, which rises iwnih of the Lis, is joined by Ibc 
Baija ftlie two together giving the name to the toM'n of A1- 
cabaijii;, and after ,a short course enters the sea. 3. The 
' Arnoya, u 'sinaU:.atrut^ which rises in the group of Monte 
JblritOj passes by Obldos and Rolixn, ■a-liere the first cn- 
gageiiicni between the English and tlie French in the Pe¬ 
ninsula took place on the I7tli of Augilst, 1808, and then 
outers the lake or lagoon of Obidos which communicate. 
with the sea. 4 Fai'llier south towards Torres Veilras is 
f the river Mai-coiin, which passes by Vimieiro, and after a 
short couc|BBnfcrs the sea south of Peiiiidie Point. 5. The 
■stream ZHIindre rises below Sohral, flows through the ra- 
viiiq above mentioned helweeii the Serra de Baiagueda and 
the ridge of Torres Vcdriis, and enters the soa at the west 
exli'ciuity of (he linos. 

•T|tat part of Estreniadura which lies north-west of the 
•^liUtd ridge and between 'it and tli© sea is inostiy flat and 
, Inwards the cotwt, and either harten or covered with 
i;, forests of piftfe. Lldrlalios in a ISnOvalloyon the Lis, at the 
flgit of the hill* which arc covered viplli ol ive plaiitatiotis. The' 
. cdilqiry which lies to the 8ou,th-ca«: of the ridge sloping to- 
vvtitds the Tagus is finer and better r.ul^vatod, especially 
■i tliii |)lnittii' about Thoiqj|)' and SaMwem, which are very fer¬ 
tile, ttiid abound vrirti tilivo’'and other fruit-trees, ami fine 
pasture grounds. TheenuntryaboiitCarkxoproducosmucli 
wine. But the ftriist pajt of the whole province is that 
. which lies to the south of the hues of Tomis Vediras towards 
, ,Lifboiv. A second range of hills rises behind the first, dx- 
' tStnwiiM^tiin Mafra'itndlCirineitWQn the sea, to near Povoa 
"inn (UeTagHS, tjie high inniTnit eaJled Caboya do Monta- 
*• chtuttq ’siairdhtg,-th the tsefltre; and South o!' these are the 
hi^ of GMtrf^'Qaelux,'.£^l«S, &r„'which command the 
ut^’.hf Lkboi^tld: tfao'batjtl0 pr the'Tagus down to Fort St. 
Jumtr^»o|j^h.<fct^^_yimci(iWrartged arc deligbtflil valleys, 
divcred aitd quintas or country seals, 

and With gftrddiwbrtliwp^ feiharkably well 

ctiUivrafed,' This plcasiiiig ilxepjifion to Uio generally slo- 
I've'nly sliitSs of agritfuUmiwtover,.ilto^gretitor putt of Portal 
'A gsli"t»'as,'afhihuted,; ill last dbnturv,* tPid by outlio 
ritifts itotfkbte to a su(tj|ipon bf partial^,' to, the ottk—’■ 
tN.®ngii8h roMldcnts 'W libtooh. itfhp being 
tfc life took pains to etobellkh thdx dovaitry- 

t)it febton'tit,.theft naave 
r^ gnd 'bus Inipirod 'tlie .IPdrtugheto «wilh A ttwto for 
g ^em fe- hailing tiwjflielves of the a^dairtro- 
• ■ ti,a fine soil, Aiitvirarablo site, ipil*l%eniBl 

Golhires, 
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then taking a semioirtmlaripiBep to tliLiflHjbyord, oroitimg 
ilie river SadaS and the range abovelppmtioiiefl • BBSf'OT 
Alcactir do Sal, and theurtaming iiorthwlifds and fidloWiBg. 
the comwe of the river -AHwa to the Tagus. .The cohUtiw' 
inclosed within this ■line'.l^iil Sba apd the Tagus, foTto8''tlMr 
comarca or district uf Sclhbal wWeh is included in the 
vince of Estremdiui-a. But Ihrlher to the east Rstromattura 
again encroaclies upon Atentejo, extending along tto left 
bank of the Tagus from Solvaterra up to Perales, which lies 
nearly opposite Abrantes and tlie hills Called Cimes de 
Ourem: the limits between Estromadura and Alentcjoare 
marked on this side by the course of the rivers Soro and 
Zntas, the latter of which falls into the Tagus. Tliis pirt of 
Estremadura contains tlie territories of Cham usca, Almeirim, 
and Salvaterra, which are inoluded in the adiiiinistiative dis¬ 
tricts of Saiitarera ahd. Aleraqucr beyond the Tagus. Ac¬ 
cording to a now territorial division plaiiiiod by the Cortes 
of 1822, the Tagus was to form the soulhurn i)ouj|*j|" 
Estremodura, the whole loft bank being ooiisif'' 
belonging to Atentejo. But the political convulsn 
followed prevented the new plan from being put 
e.xec.ution. 

Estremadura is divided into the following comafcaa i 
districts;—!. Lisbon, which includes ihe capilul, and tois 
snburlis; Belem, with its splendid raoinisterv; Bemf^t 
near the fine aqueduct of Agoas Livros, whicli carries fro 
vvaler to Lisbon; Campo Grande, with an mipurtant manu¬ 
factory of'Wlks; Bellas, With 3400 inliabitanis; Ociras on 
the Tagus below Belem, once tlic residence of the marquis 
de Pombal. The population of tho comarca of Lisbon is 
e.sfimaled at 360,COO. ' 2. Torres Ve^is, with the town of 
that name, 3400 inhabitants; and afej^.|Iafru, with 3000, 
and its splendid pulaoc, church, an#>*feiiveiift, called the 
Escurial of Portugal, and a vasiijfo’al park; Ertecira, near 
Mafra, a small fishing harbour; and the port of Cascads, 
near tlie enlrauec of the Tagus. .3. Villa Franca, with tho 
pretty town of tliat naino ofi the Tagus above Lisbon, with 
4000 inhabitants; iiiid Alhandni, with 2000 , a manufactory 
of lime, and brick kilns, wliii-li supply Lisbon with toioloit 
4. Alemquer, with tlie town tsf Ibai mttne, 2600 inhabitatis, 
ami a paper tnanufaotovy’; arid (lie town of Ghumusca bgjs,. 
yond llie Tngus, With 3000. ■ 5. .Santarera • thctown of that 
naiiiH sttiods on a steep hill rising above the Tagus, with 
several massive eonvouts and other'-oxfonsiva buildings.’ 
and an old castle, and '7300 inhabitants. The other' 
towns of this district are: Torres Novas, a lively place in!' 
a .fine country, willi about 4000 inhaBRAnts: Golegad Mti 
the TtqjUe, where one of the principal fairs of Portugalj* 
held; Stdvktorra de Magost, on the left bank of the riv^, 
with a royal villa and hunting park, which containw wild* 
boars. 6. Tlioumr, ooiitaiiiing the town' of Thomarryast 
•of' Sanfarem, with 4000 inbabilanfs, a large ma— 
for spinning cotton, manafaetories of'bats end 
stufts, and a vast convert btflohging to the niili| 

.of Christ. Tiie'other tiwns are; Abraiit||i;,on 
’of a hill above the Tag^ -with 5000 inliTOitanls, the traw 
church tit Stt®incent, 4uid a .brMge of boats fiver the Tagus. 
Thu tiuvigawn of the rivfit,.does not-extoi|d much' above 
Abrantes, /Off miles abov^^lssboti; hy^'ihe 

ontifee of rile'ri<‘er>';^ipbete, at the’tonBtlttefioe ofthfi '' 
tjmgB with the Tngw«,.<Saidaai, with A 0 dt):fnhabit(tou, and' 
]|^K:au, at tbeifoot of thd BstrelliC .belong alSo to.the;dis-> 
ffl^|PTliomar.. Ourem, iiorrti'4f4‘t M Tliomar; ithe.,, 
itfithi'Sid'lltafTiame, has 306l)4nbabk>trts.8.' Leisk"**^ ’' 
taiuing the town of U«S* ^ino name, with- 2000| 
bitotfla, witli a‘bishop's see and; a ctudte, on a sto|L 
Nqw .;;i®;'4ho'willage of Marinbagraiide, vtit^vS. 
matferitotbry, establish^ by an Engikh. specujllllfe» 
.>t^''«<uwn8 of this dferict aire: PombiUf'4fiar''*'**“ 

''■"..'•‘■I’li''' iw'US'** ;»i 
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fVotit isea'Kltoti.fl|pbp neighboutbood, and also luoe and 
fiortstilihpeeially omnces It is, next to Lisbon and Oporto, 
the most cenimeri.ial pUie to jjU^ kingdom The itier 

Sadao rues in the boiia de Itviini hiqne, on the boideis 
of Algaries, and m navigable fop about 3U miles above 
Settlbai. The other towns of this distiiet aie Alniada, 
opposite to Lisbon, with 4000 inhahitaiits Aldi i Gul 
logo, higher up the nvei, which is the (ouiinun Uiidmg 
place fiorn Lisbon to the semthein provinecs, it liis about 
4000 inhabitants, chiefly boatmen andfisheimcn Ci/inibia, 
west of Setubal, near Cape Es) ichcl. with a sni ill h iiboui 
and 4000 inhabitants, chiefly fishermen Alcacci da Sal 
and Ascitau aie small towns m the iiiteuor 
The whole population ol Esticmadura is reckoned !>> 
Mifiano ot 800 000 inhabitants Its aiea has been vai louslj 
staled, aecitiding to Anlillon and Miuano it is 7 >0 squaie 
Spg^l^f^tagueb Ilf 30 fua liucai dt gtee ol latitude lliech 
niialh liedthy bcingliec tiom llie excessive, beats 
ofAitftl'tel) uid fiom the euldwinlc isof Bella 1 lie vvesteil) 
wind-, vvbieh find an opening along the wide v.illev of the 
Tpgus ic fii sh the 111 ! The iiveis as well as the sea eoast, 
ftlmnnd with (ish The piinctpil piodiieis ui the countiy 

g winc ml, luti/c liui s ot evti) s lit, and cattle Wheat 
•oats uc I itlict scaiee, but Lisbon impoits coin and 
I fii in olhei counti ics 

I STREMOS on ol the stiongest foilresses ju Pot tug il 
'igiieibli siluitcd on the luiia in Aluite|u. It consists 
ot the uppLi and the lower towns the fnmei with the 
citadel st Hiding on m emmiine the laltei in the vallej 
below Population 0300 lie re St lioinbet g guitied i vit 
tcirj ovei the Spa»iiU!(4|l in 1003, 38“ 40' N lat, 7° * i' W 
long 1 c 

ESTUARY [.Esniv#*] 

ETAl'RlO lb a kind ol liuit ciotiststing of achenia, or 
small closed up sted-liko sced vessels plated upon a sue 
culeut leeeptaele Ihosliawbetiv ami ttie inspbeiij iie ot 
this natuie,and are veiy incoirectlv railed ticttees, in the 
bottanical sense of the woid bciiy [Bvcca J 
SWAMPES, a town in Fiance, in Iho depailment of 
Some and Oise, on the load fiom Puns to Oileans, 28 miU»s 
m a direct line south by west of Pans, m 3J miles by the 
toad. Etampes is on the bank at two little stieims that 
unite jnst bedow the town with the nver Juiiu (oi ,is it is 
sometimes called, the rivei Etampes), vvliieh flows into the 
Essone, a (cede i ofthe Seme 

X In the vtar 911 Etampes was burnt bj the Northmen oi 

f jirnia IS uiidei Kollo. In the latter pait of the same c en- 
ry, or the beginnlRg of the next, Conslanee. wile ol Ro 
bert. King ol Iranee, built hero a castle and Robeit linn 
sBlt cunsertod the Oiotory ot the castk uito a collegiate 
^The caillowas held fot the king iii the eleventh 
|h cenfutios by officeis who liad the titles ct Pie 
. I|, orVieomte Iheiewus a Jews’ synagogue at 

Etliotp^ w hiciMpn the expulsion of (hat people Itotn fi nice 
by Philippe 4it^ste, An 118k waaconvoitocl into a ihuich, 
that of Notro Dame, yet standing In the tijj^^euth cen 
tury Etampos which bad previously bee n a f^al d nnum, 
»a« given by PUilippe U> Bel to bw brothoi Louts Count of 
Evroux. It afterwords c»me successively into the hands of 
the Dukes ot Bern, Bourgogne, Bretagne, and agani of 
Bomgogne In the sixteenth eentury Etampes, with tfl* 
territory or county was erected into a duchy in favour 
» Btosses, whosb wife was mistress of Fiancots I 
religious wars of Fiance, ad l'ifi2, the town was 
! the Gtoimans biought into Fiance by the Piimc 
e. In A D 1S67 It Was taken by assault by the 
IiU%upnaita 4 U> AD. to89 It was the rendervous ol the 
tba Leappia, fbom whom it was taken by llemi Ul« 


sen cunseri 

jHiPI 


' tikx. 1 ), isoo jt was taken ftdpi the party of the League* 

S 9SO hands it had again Mien, by Henn IVi, 

,ho fortifl( atigns 0$he cas^e to be razed The 
much tirom the etactionsAf the contending lartwa 
m tho (ltd war ot the Ftunde. A ay 
The town is tn a tolerably fritiW^picy, and consists 
principally oi one siieet Ihq tower of uumette is tlie only 
lemain of the anLiait, c^le Tbejo are at present four 
ehuiehes Tint of^Hfn-ejffi^e has a lofty towel and spire, 
the setnic iioulai arenmaj^oe observed in it The chfirch 
of St Giles is also lerv auticnt, it has the sonnciyoulai 
arth, with 7115 z ig mouldings There are in the town sev eral 
houses built about^^ time of the levival of Uie arts, espe¬ 
cially that of the Dtuhess of Etampes, mistiess of 
cois I The town hall is on antmnt tuiioted builifliig. 
Iheie IS a large public gianaiy g|»cted leccntly ElWfpes 
13 suiioundc d by promenades planted with trees Nfdf the 
town IS an antient building, piobably ui Roman origia, but 
populail) called ‘the tower of Biunehaut,’ A modem 
eastlc has been eieeted upon these ruins • 

The population ui Etaippcs in 18)2 was 8109 They 
inanutactuie soap, leather, woulloii yam, cotton countei 
panes, and Insteiv^ and tiade in woil, tom, lloiii, and 
iioiiev Tbeie lie nioic than tuity nulls of diileic lit kinds 
on the two biuuks which watei Elimpes sandstone is 
(|U lined 111 the neighbuuihuud, and much g.ud(nstufi 
laiscd fui the su)>ply ot Fails Pllainpes is the capital of 
an aiiondisscmuit (which had in 1812 a population of 
41,208), and has i suboiihiiatc cxmit uf justice (tribunal de 
pit mute mstamc) a high sebool, and an agriomtutil so¬ 
ciety Guittaiil and Geomoy de St Hilaiie were natives ol 
this town 

El VWEII adisfintm (lie pfptnnc* of Agia, bounded 
on the iioilh hv 1 uiiui kihad mil Al nhui, on tin east by 
the kingdom uf OucU, on the sou h hv Cawiipuie, niid on 
the west by Uiedistiict of Agi x The clistiiel of Rtaweh 
loimspait ol the Doiih and w is atquutcl by the English 
fiom the king oi Oude in ist)l The piiiicipal towns ate 
P,lawth the untunt capital ind Miiipo tee, the modem ei 
pit d Kan |c Bilih, and Shekoilnd Hit town ol Ft iweli 
St intis on the east lank of the Jumna, in *(i“ 47'Jv lit 
iiid 7S“ 33 r long , III) lilt 70 miles south east fiom Agi i 
Miiipooice IS a laige tivvn on the bulks ol tlfe Issi, m 
27“ 14' N lat and 7S° j4' Ij long ibout 09 aides 1 i t 
hum Agi 1 It stmdsni 1 ieililc country,and is 1 populous 
place Kaiiop stands 011 the west side ol the Giiigts, in 
- “4 N lat Hid 79“ 47 'E ling ab lUt 6 j miles west 
mu 111 west lioin Luc know tins is aveiy mtient place 
It was foimevh ol (uusuleiablt e\tciit, and at the peiiud ol 
llie Mubaminedan luvasuinwas tlic capital uf 1 poweiiul 
empiie but at present consists of only one stieet It is two 
milts distant fium the Ganges but is toimetted with that 
iivei by meins of a canal Btlib is about 21 miles south 
southwest fioiii K uioje, lu 20“ 49'N lit and 79“ 27' E 
long Shekuabid is situated lu 27“ G'N lat and 78“ 27' 
K long about 37 units east-sunth cast lioni the city of 
Agra The soil, pniclneti iiis, niid eliniatc oi this district 
have alicady been disciibecL | 'V.t.ue, Duab] 

P:rCHING [Em.uvvi<c,] 

EFl U ItuH ] 

ETll \L a substance scpaiatcd from spcimaccti by 
Chevreul It is a solid, fusil le at neatly the same point as 
speiraaccti, and on cooling iiyzlaUi/ s m plates It is in¬ 
soluble m water but in alcohol at 150“ Falir is much 
more soluble thin spcrmaieti It is suscuplihle ot union 
with vaiicius l>i>.cs, with vvhii h it fuims salts 01 soaps 
EIIIFLBVLI) king of Wi SheX, was the eldest sinvivmg 
son of PRhtlwull, who resgntil to him the throne of that 
slate m 855 01 8 >6 [.Etui lw i i i ] On the death ui 
Eilulwull in 8 j 7 Ol 8 j 8 Ltbolbald maiiied hi> voung 
step molliei Judith of Fiance, bj^t tlievebumcnt lemun 

S H of Switbm, bishop of Wnypltestci, pievailed upon 
til some time, to aband(^ thu incestuous lunuexuui 
alierwards boeante tin wile ot Baldwin, count of 
IS, andlhe ancestresauf Matildi,thewde of M ilimm 
the Conciueroi* antk thmugh hei, of all tlie succeeding 
kings ot^Uglwxl ihe cliiunielcrs speak tn veil fivour- 
able tqil|faaj,((f the subsequent luiiduct ol Ellielh del, hut 
lUthouil^ A had gicatly (hstiiigmshed niinsc II 111 the wars 
with the Danes 111 his ftfliiMri’a Itmc, his own itigu ly not 
total keel l>v any tnilitaryclMteilJH He died m bfat), and was 
hUCoMtlcd by lits llgxt IwptbtW, Edulbeit 
JIWKLBLRT. oi, dtl iMo nomc is wyatat^ by Bede, 
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Eia-it 4' 

^ r- ‘ *'1 . i 

'( wd» dt6 Ketit jn IfliuAi ■ 

JSiK* 6i Atsf, 0<l}ft 01 
IteJift, whuni h«il»w wcdcd nUile ^<1 
As &c teprt»|feiatt\o of iliu lirst 
ajftqilg; and in« fijumki ot tin- oMost ktnjr-, 
ibjtfbv 1 tholbal, •I'i souii O') lu aUiuiHd’ 


manhood tngtpSTn u oonftst fot Jhc ( 1 1( of Buiwalda maniul 
' With Cl iwlm king of Wossox, a liodinm d tlial suit mo AU tliiit 
aaignitv 8R the gwindson of i vm)] lie ni- bolt, hot 

jtStsd WoiaeK m t>6S, but Utewu -wii spa-bU < id. 1 by and sun 
'nto defeat m a great baltli toig’il at Wibbuibiiu n m i iiisi t 
'‘WimbWon, in Sun« Dus ti.ih till fust nisi mu ii out llmsin 
«f theirtdteb of tlio riepluc)!) di tlu swuid ugliuisl im sid 1 

r ttua Rlhdbirt, howoioi, n.eonjmg to Jkdi, funu to ibindoil 
aektioMledgid is bitlMaldi abom thi )ta jS), afUi putii 


ton (luibo 01 eii«gm%t»At iti't^^rn the tilU oi uibnc 
i| .no tliiit ibtoiu iliP/ Wdcf iHlati 1 ’ The nc\t 

ffldist An|feMKun lawTili^yiaiie been piosened (those 
St nbiUlMQIW^Eodru. of Kent) ate nioiu 

in II i^pflp>httlfl*i!itMOtlielberf. 

" 1 i!i( Ib&t dioJrm fitlS. . id igt to Imio 

menII >1 a second w fftwfcW l^fiwy' »ot 1 leu uioi lud 
AU tbnt|j||iteiO'W,£in|PI|ra|^ anti the death uI Etlul 
bolt, t>a3|^at lu ttuiil liib son 

and suc(-og||l|B^m^A «HHb Ins bad, #1^4 of 

I msi to letHnmco at the 
(liiistnniij After ft 8ho|LsJattre" 
im sid Ills suptnother, and**timu 
ibindoiud ot whiOh he ilei ,itfir 
piiUi TIh, dignity of ^tlwalda 


s«n am^ 

iimu-d lo tilt fxulx 
.alda Tfwnli on tnonawta ol 


^the derlini of thi foitunes of Cciwlni ulio a is di posod hthelbut, to Rcdivald, king of tlu E 


abont this time by his salbjeets and t niU d his day a ii w 
y<«ani <ftoi Ktholboif relainod thi supunimj duim^ all 
thertomamdm of his leign, though it vioidd sum tint lu 
titl^over wis acknowledged by the kings ot tsoitluuiibu i 


FTHFhBERT, kini 
iiitng son ot I thilwui; 
subouhna.li stvto ininj 
Smiiy in s j 2, on thi 


ling of flu E«mjigles 
ol 'Wisse\ wis tho sioohd am 
to "honi hi nos made king pf tlu- 
pd ol K< lit Essex, Sussex, ami 
.1 uh ot Atliolslon [Ethkcwul* ] 


10 most in< moi olde event in th« 11 i„n 1 1 T ibell 11 1 was On tin do.ith oi Ins eldei biother Ktlielbald, m 800, although 


hi8 <on%ctsjon to Chnsiuiuty and Hu < i iltlisliuunl Mhu (vludtd by his fitbci’s will liom the suttession; to iha 
leligion 111 hU doininiims li) tin inmisti iti ii of St Ai^us supnnii ciowii of Wissex howis piifiucd bylheWitan to 

tine [AuiiTsiiNi Si] Jlibi lboil*i 1 fi.s < 1 liniisill a liis younger biolhci Ethelied, who elaimi d uiidei the \y ill 

Cliuttli.ni ind M Is liiptiri I {11 the tiii t of PunttPo»l ad riicihioiiuUs telelniti the louuige and militaiv talents 
yyi" Ihi ( hlisfiuii M isinp hoMiiu must lini betn ot Fthilbert but no csenis ol lus slioit nign aio distinct,) 
tamilni to liiiii longluliic this tmii In hi liil him iponded It appiarshoweyei that the NotUimeii continued 
mu lied to a t tnietian wife, Beith i llu d niglitei of (bin to uiaki oi ( isinnul desoints both on the loasts of Wessex 
bert, kiiiL ot Pans, in the )eai O'O iil sli nil lui i mil on llios, ol othii yiarts ot the ishnd All that wo m 
tandan|lOl|td eler sime ^ i utisi 1 tlu n i w uli ii undii told of Ethilluit is, that hi dud iii mi , oi 806 He appiais 

the gi^lt^db of Liiidlnrd ibislnpwl i b d i i inpnnid toliiM lilt ism, Etbilwidd, and itlui ilnldien but lu 


her i lorn "Plan ri Attn In (oimi i ii I lb lint iMiliil 

himsilf witli /lul in li‘'iisi ii of 1 is iiw liiib 11 
touiuli d tlip bishopiu tn Roi lu ti i ut llu ii i lilt in 
his own d iiiniions in idditi ii t) llu iii libisli pin ilt in 
liibini the oStablislmunt *1 wliulii dilid ii m tlu n 
in il ol Angttgtine i lo him als i mus lx piiiini illy i n 
butid tb toumlitt 11 bout llu sami tini i illi that f 
R >c 111 sin 11 tlu liisbopui ol Loud n m llu s iit ol Es i\ 
whuliwi 1 tins time goM iiu (1 m sub ■irdnnti ii tsi Knit 
by Soldi Sfbnif Siibnt Subijlil, oi Sdn i nipluw 
ol Elhillu it Bile si\s lint the iitludial ol 1 nil ii 


w IS suK eided on the throne ot W essex b\ It s y uitjjii bio 
Ihii Fthilicd , 

FFHELREDI (lallul also Edelnd ml rilmajd)/1 ii s 
of Wessis ind hud of the Iliptuiln, was llu third in 
in mg son of King Etlulwiilf who in Ins w 11 <i ifilied b) 
llu Wit 111 ) appointed 1 tneln d to snen i d l > lb llu one io)- 
iiiidnttl) liter Ins ildist biolhti Elli Hull lu did nbt 
howeiei suieiid till ulld the lie itli if lu eMn bi<;^||.i 
Ethelbnt in HGO (FTiuiwtii.r uid 1 rin i m ui i f wes 
Mx] The uign ot Elbeliedwis nil n tl\ I'l lion both 
foi WigsCX and fii the otliei stale et 1 u li I Iti tie last 


whuh wis didu xlnl like llie otlu is tint have siiiie lu ni | yi in of lliepiec i ding king tlu guill'n li , liief 11 i„u n 
built oiuhtiii sniii sill t) St Pull w is niilid i' tin Lo llu g, h id bien Itiktli pusoiin wl»le ni ikin ii ittiiU 
joint cxpWlsi ot Ltlelbiit nid Sibnl llu lunsioii of i n Noithuuibin, and put to deilhwith nmlidlues It 
tke king and pi pie of bhscx had p ivi ii 'v bull iflnlnl appeals to have been with llit pgJS^se il nni„ui, this 
through tlu iTiiliinin ol the kui„ of Kent II w is ils > 1 ,ss lint the vaiiuus S( unliii iviaAjlkliou luniudtaUly 
thiough Ills ilaughl* I Kdilbnga, who niaiiu d Fdvvni, km uiiitid then btungih in that ysat e^edituiii iguiistEng 
of Northumlun that Chnstionity was mtiuducd into that linul whuh leiminated m thi Wnquosl ol hull llu eouuU) 
slate [Edwin] lli iinidns, to tin iiurabei ol sovoial lluustiids, undu 

Ethelbert deuerves espteiil lemonibiame iii Iliiglish Ins ihi tonini uu] of liigitai (oi Iv ii) and Ubbo ( a lliibba) 

toiy on anothei anount Ho is llu lUthoi ol tin emliisi Inididontlii loist ot List \iigla, nvuudnlil) at ei the 
of our wntfem laws, tho , dleition ot ‘Dooms,’ as Bide imssion of El hi lud to thi throne of Wossox Haviii,., 
calls Iheill, ‘ whuh he established with tlu loiisent ol in, iiii imped wul pissed the wiiitci on shoie, they matted 
wltan in tlu days of St August mi ' Tbiv ate wiittni in nilo Yoikshiio in llu spimgof 867 tuili (o session (1st 
Saxon, OI English ae it » leime by Bide altlu ugh ill Maith) ot the city of Yoik, and having iboio (12th Apill) 

tlie othei TeutOtni nations cmiiloved tho Litin Ini iiagt upulsed with gieat slanghtei an attaik of the Nuithum 

in then eodes, and they aie the ouihesl laws that exist m limns uiidii Osbert and Ella made thiiuseheB inasteis 
any barhai ons oi .twdorn tongiu 1 heu is no n uoii how it all the kingdom of Noi lliuinbi la to tho south of the Tyne, 
ovei to suppose that tho legiilations whuh thiy establuhi 1 and placed Ili.,uarovei it asking Tliey then marihedinto 
were ni genet d new They lelate, to tjuofi llu winds ol llu kingdom of Mouia, and passid the wintii d 867-8 in 
(Su F Palgiavc (Ang' Cotn p 44), ‘ only to the amount of the town of Nottin,rtnm Bombed, the Mi leian king, 
tho pecuniary fines paynbli foi yaiious tiansgiessions, (hi soliiited the aid ol Etliehed, and tl.o king of W essox, 4«i- 
ofiences agamat the church being fiist onumeiuted llu sc eompaniedbv lisvoniigei bio lim Alfred wlum he appears 
^tnro of new Introdaetion, but ovuy olboi iiiulti wis to have admitted t, a shin ol tin nvul powai, ad 
Ittrown bafurb; and it la piobable that tin ptiacipal biiiifit vaiuod with in i mj against the Imignu The HoAiaa 
of the law eonnated tn a iatiei npi oili nment of tlu i nm huwivu did n u vi n'uic loengage tlu allied loin sjjiKa sagx 
penaation to the iMtilnl tlwn could be obtauud u oiding and Meiui, it ul it eaty waihiaile bv vvlmhthd|ffiH|idto 
to tho older custonut* Tho idlleiti n consists iltigethei evaluate Ni)ttnij,haiii and to utire to 
Of eighty nine enactments oi clauses, at least its it his ihiv lemamid quu>t tor the lemuiidei oW[&[s yeai, aiei ito 
lome down to modom titnes But the only i opt ul it whuh flu next, i^ungwhich England vvi lUheted by a severe 
WO possi w IS that ootjttiiwiKjd tn the voliitne exlli d the ‘ I ex fnnfue, foUpwod In a terrible inoiialiti both of human be 
tus Uofialuw,’ whlidi'^as eoniq»liHl by Ernulphiis, i igs and lattlOir But, in tho spiing of 870, disiegaiding the 

Ot Roclicstot, lit the oaidy l^t ol Uu twelfth (cnluriH^IH lati pacification, thoj resumid hostilities, < any mg thojf 
' it IS diflii ulf to believe,' as Kbr F Palgtayp has oblfflSlM, across the Humber into Lmeolnshixe, whuh was lu- 

I kthat the text of on Anglo Nounatl iwauasiiipt of m the dominions of Moriia Notwithstanding 

twelfth lehtury <i;thilnls an unaltoied speumen of tho'^TOLattCmpIs to elink then nro^ss, which weio made by 
(he leign of Etlielbirt Thi),h»S|'itagc has jsiplirAl ai, the goxernoi of llu distuet, they spotdilitoeir 
evtoeft^ t!W«i raodBinirad and lujnuptediy 8»etossi<e rartallLimoln and pushed their way into tho udjorn^Hor- 

tran(K}ri|it«Hi8* Isome passages arc ^uite noiifflSwjflb’Ic , ntory nf East Anglia, sacking and destioymg inttePBKse 
, Neltiier rt fhew afty proof the uite^utv of the the abbeys of Oqylanci and ModchaiUbtead 

' text It cannot btfi^eitad dente ot tmlulenco lou hi the town of IluiUiugdou, and the BuiM|*y oft^y. 

i//,il(Bt,Wahate the #]^old ©estitute of | owl ftivyacung anj laying waste wheieve^ffi^ 



with unlicaidof feiority. caiRai IIaxi<)it||n 

NoifolK, thcv aetzvd EdniiHllL tWtffn 4|P%’ 
put lum Jo uoath ho !jw1,aP<1 'hS taw|ijpSi£ they uiflitwd 
upon hnn>vitb buch c<TOH|y that abwitta'lliwuii dsWr’ 
itiiil .1 d iiidilj^ and tfflPlpth NjB1^l»belVln( dij a® 
wlmh he met 

H IS til ntli III lilt 1 lie lOf £abt li^i^lui, n>et 

uIirIi they plated m kina 

lluy non it whe^alinvIallmo^toJ^L^lMlr fdiilo mIucIi 
bad Hot eit|jj|H[Muoi^ 01 Jon^^dtpp^oili ss Jliey 
Beilvshirl^lPlie^'me ootiimand of H iliikii uid 
mi look thetoim l^|flo uling without oni uniili i iii^ 
a^rMUtnuto, hot tlje} note soon afici atlitked hj Ft I 
at thajBjij^hhoiiiiuK il In,li)iild, mil 

tfnwni'rom theft^ouiid uitnUii loss tl Sidn u, om ol 
llun psnat hnoW!^ ciptuns loin tins illei the) wtie 
fallen et Rtadin„ by Kin^ Kthiluil iiid his Inothu 
Aliit4t wjou this (III isi 111 the Sn^ons ueit u|iiil id uith 
greatlotti, tlu) blase h nl Etlulwulf Ining inioii„ tin slim 
The battle of Reading, hosiest i, w is follont d in (om dns 
more by another molt inijiorlaiit i ncoimtt i it iilaii wliiili 
the old wiitub call Aesttstlim, oi the 4. h ut Hill md 
which has boon supposed by soino lobe \ lihiiiy iii the 
west, by otheis Ashton mthe eist of Biiksline Tin Dims 
Wise ht-ie altaeked with gnat imptliio i(> mil \ ilom 1 i 
Allred, and, notaiihstandm^ then uhmtigi u ](isiti ii 
aero, alter a stiug,,le of siim It n^(b tomtit lily dtk ili 1 
and pul to (light It is sod tint Ihr 1 n^hsli iliistd ihtm 
loi tile whole of the nuht mil m \t dij i ii tin t nmliy 
till thty reathed Ihetoun ot Ri i.dm„ in ulinli tin v u m 
shut liltlu'ihfs up But a f itnvht ilin tin hunk cl 
Ashft 4 ee Hill this ngiin nut tin two I nij ol l\essts ai 
B Hjp tin 11 ilh ol Ilampshiu uidlhislmn th I iig 
lishweyBsM 1 It 1 \ suml 1 It lilt itltinkdt'n luvllnlllt 

fuUplit lb n two monihs itlt i it i tint i ill 1 Mill n 
wlmh h IS Ihi 11 1 in III h t oli|( < tim 1 t 1 bt Mttfiii in Sm 
4«y, Milton 111 0\l id hut Mi ik ii m Mil im' 'I nt n 
lO^eil shut In ihis 1 n„ I, I nn nl win h iiiii 1 ln\i I'tn 
i iih in "I 1 llulud K I em 1 i Moim 1 1 i 1 i h li 

(lied so in ilii i istii II Miif, tin m \i dm 1 hi 1 1 n m 

belli im 1 ot tin n wn I VVessi nlwhilw old I i h ei 

Itnid hut hi It died the surei indy il 1 i land to hi 
younei 1 111 Pini \llii d 

1 1 MI I RRl) II, smnmn d 11 I mt i h kiiij; o( tin 

An 1 > S i\ons M i tbt yoiimest son 1 1 kin,„ 1 d^ii l>v liis 

St I lit wit 111 ud.ejianns rihiil i On ill nuiiiki In I’l 
(ittli tl 111 I til 1 %roi1n I Ed*i ii 1 the M il\ in o s li 
was teliutam's tUoultdgel is 1 m In 111 il m m tin 

absentt ol iin olhei mdn do 1 hi\ iii m i ii to tin 

iiown (Mil Duiislm \hohil slii’d >1 i 1 ih j uly 
of Fihili Ihion^lnnit the lit it i n hi dm I iii i ( n i\ 
obh^i 1 loatiiuiisee in the n essi n I lui n II s is 
clownid byUunstin, ut Km.,ston mi iht lli n in tin 
tdth of \)iiil, bi ing at this tiiiu onlv a 1 til len t i Id 
The ittgn ol Ellniitd the Dnu ily is m Iht \ih i 'hi 
most e il iimtotis uni disgiici 1 id m Fn lish lus'oit llu 
feeble oinl distitti ted got ctmuetit th It u i-i out ill t i 
notitv and the cutumstimts ol liis icii ■> urn imnnd 1 It 
lUewonit moieuponEngHnd the tilt ntion of the n it ii 
piitttnnl potvtis, who hid tint leimltul linn ittuk f i 
noBilj t tl ntuit A smill IhmI) ol Dints latidid at South 
«(®pton m 'isil iiml smeily a yi u passed alimvaids in 
which oni plit u othti of lilt tin t \t IS not m hUeminnii 
Msited and i it igi d, iisuilly tvith iinpimilt At length, m 
mil, iinimh lai^ii loin Ihm hidlnfnt ippt tied aiimd 
tUidoi Uvi) leutkis n lined Just III md (.mtliinimd, and ufu t 
ft| town ot Ipswith, piotittk d l > M ild m and lluu 
oHhemHkti^ Ihi English aimy eommantkd by the ililti 
iWati Buumnkllfcuueil a complete tntoit, Biilhnnd him 
'iulftf being si niw On this it wis usolted by tin Fnghsh 
Wilin on the adtite, it is said, ol Suit, tvho h^ ntticdid 
Dun tan as the- king’s chief eoiuisolloi, to Init^fl lli m 
aadeis with a sum ol money They agioetl lo itiiiil 10 000 
pounds of stltOi, which was acouidmgiy pud to tlum, 
being latsed by an unpost on all the landed piopcity m the 
kingdom, which fiom this time hot amc a regulai ta\, andor 
the name of the Daiiegeld, and was peibaps the flist dneot 
, fa\^||||m»ed m England It was felt howotci lint this w,is 
a yjHpp-oeaiieus expedient lo bust to, and, .is ‘o m is the 
iwore gone, the govamment pi ot ceded to flt out a 
foritWdable fleet, whn h mtgltt pci haps hat e bet n of st rt tee 
i if it had b(,en ready to meet them when they an it ed As 
\ It wa^^^ was no soonot afloat than it was rcndeied useless 
4i ,* 
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by Utaihnv and nnsmmigaiiunf A sijnnluin of 1' is 
tollK ‘irtin •‘Pl't >i'd on tin t isl m i M, Alhu the t mi 
flilMidei ol he Ln'lish flget, wiltu stnt Iosuijum tl i ni, 
gem It B> etlnm mfumtlumil the uiti nUi d alt i 1 nt 
ihti wt lit ott 1 and )omul lh> 111 'iiMte'st yt u wl n i 
Notlhmtti mule a tie tent u] i ii llnTWst ol N i li ' 
1ml ml tiKik by slonn the taslk of Bmih i u t 
k nil Is 1 1 lilt lutte Milt wain i tlnin in like mum i i> 
iiliilii tin tiiemV Tn|e4 i mink moit powi iliil iii 
mint 111 11 hid yet appi tie I siiltd up iln 1 limies uiidti 
(In ( limn mil ol Switn oi ‘sttm kmi, ol Dinrtiaik, ml 
Olatt 1,111 ilN itvay it tonsisit 1 ol minit lorn ships ai il 
dnii td ils (list iflws u„imst Li II li It wliith hi wetei di 

I inlid It lUsuiit sftillv u im 1 tin issiult Iln intiitlcrs 

111 1 I \i n 1 1 md 1 ml w isk i gieal jiail 1 1 E si v kinl 
Siisstx III 111 im|jshii( In the end they yti It i_mibouull 
oft by 111 lutnniit ot a sum ifinoint, linn ikiiiind liis 
liint iisin^ tl It 000 pounds of siltet Olutt now ton 
seiiltil 1 ) iinlnni Clnistiamty Biid In liilhlullt 1 
Ills pi mil 1 I 111 iittti igam inokstm 1 gl md N 

till knn, ol Dtimmilv, his fortis 111 lim i 1 llii n i 

tiaii iltei yi ii md it I isf, in Itll I ) Inlied 1 i i 
(II mill 111 II ( III) ellt d 1 1 lid Imnsi li I I hem i i I i 

m II It Ins 11 txpediint lit \i is niw till It j i 

th 11.1 in I) pmm 1 1 siltei 

I 1 t il t 1 n 111 (1 Inni Iht ulnlulntli hi tin ' j i 
th ise 1 III 111 h iti 1 sli 1 It Is 111 p jilile to I' M 1 In 1 

II w le 11 Iti in 111 in Ilk ol lit 1111 ^ With Ike e ll wlin i 

w is ol It It (1 1 till (liM elti 1 om that to wlueli In 1 i I 

1 ith It ilh It 1 h (onihiiid tin ipialitios uf ben t 

me till in 111 un]n ihihli mil still li likely tip \ 

I 111! It 1 1 On th 1 II Nottuilii the its it 1 it ‘ 

li 1 I 1 I lie tl It Ititt- till 1 nglish nihiliitui s m tli 

II 11 It 1 Slid, lisei It m'liiu lioi s 1111 iM 1 m im v 

I tl I tin g iMiimuiil tin i tt mug hi lu, O idy i 

III till I Is 11 tin l,iiif,d mi np 111 the p mes t h) t tl i 
dill 111 111 till 111 mil pit till m to death men w in i it 1 
till II 111 ! I hisltin Sinn dispit i ui tit p 

(lit whn h th n I sn It w 1 t tii t 1 i id it t in 1 

p 1 I hut iiiiptinndt 1 ill It pi m ol D u i I 

I s nt test 1 1 I tin t i ipit It i i mu \ hsti i 

(tiiim ihit til Ilia 01 It V if the n nil tPi \ r ol 1 is 

desii|(iiu lilt thill I 111 lx iiiiknlittl latntlu 
mmi ll if pi iis pill hid Jliis i louiii itid iiit ' 

wit nnwi I 1 I < dm. (Il III it km leinmiw th ut ns li' 

piim Inn i Iln nt\f \i ii Swim whose si,|i i ni i in I 

I I III 1 I „l il I 111 hill 1 1 (n im II iIk butt 1 1 ii d i im 

ijip util i n till smith (list and (i i this tun it in it hi 

slid ll kiiip 1 m 1 111 no lest Ai i tin iktistitions of 

III mtiliis hid 1) in i ml muni i i him ti >is, tint win 
111 I mmi hi i ..111 11 111 1(0 It ipiti I ut kiOOOyimmd 
ol siltet Jhi n xl \ it h xitioidmiiy illmis a nu 
tiuimi-,lkil v\ IS I ml and s imhled ilSmdwith hut i 
(hspnii nisiiig Iln III tin i ipl i i s, nin (i ih niilistittd 
with Itienly ti tl ml t niii 1 pii ite mn mult ill llu 

II t well s,,n till 1 tl till ll iltiiiiKst fill whin 

ill till mini Imiiis I I pn'il ( i umti lomliin 1 t Hint 
(he 111 I 111 1 In km w is m ■ I n i ( 1 1 „i net il I tii il i' 

I 11 I im I tin in lull \ w c ditil 1 into 1 osl k lu ions 

II ll 111 ins mill 11 igi Ills disci IS tit I t 1 h tli sviildb 
1 ill 1 It nkis m ill s lot 111 till mise abk po|U In 

KHli I 111 w Dmish line niited uudei a k idi i iiann 1 
1 liiiii liil, wh ) jiii ike thu kill wing tt its spiead u t is| 
lion thimi liout till (tily put ot (he tounlii ll I i 
Intlnito I I mi 1 in i tlum timn llu foiei.,mr il fn 
ol 1 1 st \ii 1 I 't ll ' till la had Mt 1 1 I m I mn it 

tin I lit 1 1 ( mleili iiy 1 n i( i i t is hou.,h( fl m 1012 hv 

1 luMiiiUt oi I ll 1 111 ( sdici mil hf and his lol 

1 was 111(1,011 lull di I lo III m tin imiFiy.to 
hit line (111 suli| e i ilii I ii.lihli kiik, lint tin nt t* 
tlD Swet 11 III n elf igimmnkhwappi iianii in w u wi i. 
Ins dell imiii ilii 11 not lo d( pn I till he hul efkitt 111 lOii 
(^{(^ pf till (luutiy Fm (ang the Iluinha, lu utii i I 
tlldiWironiis ion both ol tlx FloitTimiihu ms nnl nt tin | u 
ol Line oil) that tveic m liki lumini iliiitly mlnilnit lit' 
population of DaniUi distuit He then ni i tin 1 " i ’ 
the CouutrJs to London puling all the males lo th wild 
lb he ad'?aneod hat tin- t ipital, whit h wus ili tenth d by 
PAhelred and Thiuthil, lesisiuig his assault, 1i luintd to 
the west, and, e miyiollmg iho nobU s to niuki linn suhtnw 
biou to him wlumtei he paeaed. In piocei tied to B hi*, and 
theta lausul hiniseh lo be* prodmn il king of Eni,lan(l 
SoftMallei this London submitted to liw autUmitv, and m 



I the middle of 4w»Wiyi jft>li(i«lhulred fled to the e®urt ^ipf 
Riohaisd iluke,«§jp:0i’maiw, whost! skier Emma ho had 
nuirrie4jj|«ih yeSibeto. He M previously sent thitfi^ii 
Bminalather tiik^^en. ... '''. , 

Of ttw^ 2nd of J|ltory hi#fever Sweyn died. His ipn 
Cafvte was imme«|raly pw^tned kina by Ibe nray; bui.;| 
,tl^ English determined toi^^all Ethelrdft, He ifan teougjit 

■ back aeeardingly, ,after ,agreement 
airjtli the Witan, that he wo«ld®;i» pwo lord, to thefti, find 
^jh^end all they wwlied to have amended, and t^at alt tilings. 
‘adkeHid ^ forgiven which had, been done or Said 's^iQSt 
^ID, they on their ports promising thayflmy Wiild all tdfft 
to him without fraud, npd would permit fjta , 

Dufes to have dominion in England,MlCannte deemOa it j 
ipriidcnt to take flight bo&^ the BntidnM enthusiasm of the 
■r iioiijeitt; and it k saidjInM-^nolher general Massacre of] 
.the Ihines tljat tfire Imbehmd'te Uie eotmte signalized 
, tlie rcstoratien' of a natinnal goveramont. But Conutc 
tetumed the following year with a powerful fleet: ’he was 
, immediately joined b^AThurchil, who, till now, bad re- 
.mained faiibinl to-his English allegiance; other chiefs 
followed Tliurchira example, and a groat )iait of the 
vcQuntry appears to have again speedily submitted to tlie 
Danes. Ethelred was coiiQued. to his bed by illness when 
Canute arrived, and he died in.JiOndon on the 23rd of April, 
1016. at the moment when the enemv was prepuring to 
attack that city. He vras succeeded by Edmund, surnamod 
Ironside, fais eldest sup by a lady named Elllcda, who is 
said to borne bim six sons and four daughters, but to 
wborti i^KJhmbtflil if bo was ever married. Edward, one 
of bis twm^is liy Emma of Normandy, whom he married 
ill 1002, aljw afterwards, ascended the throne. [Edmund 
laortsiDe.'ind Ebwarowhk Confessor.] 

ETHELWtJDE was the son of Egbert the Great, whom 
be succeeded in.'the throne of Wessex and the suniTinacy 
over the olWv-the Hepinrcliy, in 8.30. Tlie pn>- 
rtnoos of 'KetU, Ess®, and Sussex, whicli Egbert lind 
eonr|uered and annexed to tiis dominions, and also that of 
Surrey, which hod bitUorto been included in Wexsi'x, were 
at tho same time tortned into a separate but subordinate 
kuigdom, and put under tho govermnent of Alliclstane, 
whom some of the eliro>'M-lers state to have been the ehloal 
son, otli«« a younger arOlher of Ethelwulf. There is no 
older autWity than that of Malmesbury (whose account is 
iiidispiitatily incorreol in sevwal particulars and iraprobalile 
in otnors) for the stoiy that Ethelwulf was a nioiik at the 
time of his father’s death. His early education is recorded 
to have been conducted ftrst by llelmstan, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, and afterwords by Swilliin, whom, on coming to 
the throne, Jie advanecd to the same sec; and be bud also 
nerved wiflv distinction in the field in the lifetime of his 
fistber. Wbon he succeeded to the crown be retained as 
itU chief counsellor the able Alston, bishop of Slieibomc, 
who had been in great fiivour with Egbert. Wliut ha.s 
been preserved of the history of tho first fourteen or flfiocii 
years of the reign of Ethelwulf consists almost exclusively 
of the detail of a series of contests with the Danes, who now 
continued with incessi^U ncrscvcranec those descents upon 
,,the English coasts whicn they had eommeiiced in the 
preceding reign. In 83* three squadrons of tliem made 
. attacks on difl’erent points neat ly at tho same time. The 
next.year they lamlod again in great strength in Lincoln¬ 
shire, and, after defoatung the troops sent to oppose them, 
marched across au.d .ravaged the , country' down to the 
'Thames, Iti fi,39 three hard battles are recorded to have 
been fought at .Rochostor; Canterbury, and London, besides 
an action,at ses,»B»r .Cltaimoulh. in which the English 
flem, commanded, by''Ethelwulf in jiersoii, sustain^ a 
defeat. For some yeajs after this however the Northmen, 
abandoning Britain, directed - all . thefr , eflbrto against the 
oqasts of France. But Ifi ihp latter part of the year SfiO a 
bt®y of them landed in the Isle Of Thaneft wheh, so Ul-ja-e- 
; psr^ was Ethelwnjf for lh^ltack, that tlm foreiguorad^ 
enabled for the first time toi|^8s the winttw jn ihe 

the spring of thw w^Joined M.awjat numbeffif 
their eountmaeK, uhd the wlfole 
, !Tham^ in a thtoj. ■'* **'' 

London, 

, were met iby, 
oUnate batue,,^ 
ware soon aftWjfiWipptaF.tt;;,! 
ousblre, and.'‘hi|tdiJ| 
eistone, the king < 
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on England 

lid? the' kingdom of 
second soil. Ethel- 
ignty (is before, 
red, or Burhred, 
ipst the Welsh, and 
,far as ti)e Isle of 
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: his 
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' dme hfliiis- 
^ the bhwf 


jf ateiwf of Ostac, 

ciip-beahtfkftd ho'w;' tetiirn ft 

fell in love, with'' Joditb^^hdliter. of 
kiiig of that cOuhtry, anW “liidri^ 'her, ,,s| 
not yet reached her twelfth year^v'P'— 
oldest son Ethelkald, taking advi 
absence (whom perhaps he te'_ 
dotage), bad elitci'od into'0 scheme fqr 
It is said that among his acoumpUees was th^ 
ter Alstati, and that lie was also supported'!,, , 
iioliility, from which we may conjecture tliat the .attempted 
revolution was not without some strong reasonsIhhs fevour. 
And although the return of Ethelwulf is said 
vciifed the foil success of the design, it was ttlbet^'fePHy 
cairied into elToct. It was agreed at a solemn meeting of 
the Wilau tliat Ethelbald should beooihe kin'g bf W'es- 
sex, and that Ethelwulf sliould reign as sovereign, with 
Ethelbert under him, in Kent and the other eai^h^- 
vinces. It may lie supposed that iii lus new positidii jStucl- 
wulf enjoyed Uttlo more than a nominal authority! He 
spent the remainder of his days mostly in exercises of de¬ 
votion, and died in 857 or 85A' By his will, which whs 
cotifirmed by the Wilan, ho loft'the kingdom of Keut' fo 
his second son Ethelbert, and that of Wessox in success!^ 
to his oilier sons, Ethclhald, Rtlielred, and Alfred. 

One of the legislative ads of tlie reign of Ethelwulf has 
given vise to nuieh discussion, namely, the gi'aul vv Inch he 
made in 854 or 85.5, with the consent of the Witan, in 
favour of tlie cliurch, and which was What to'be cousiilered 
ns the original foundation of tbe vightdftheclcrgy to the 
tithes. Tile grant is recited by Ih^^fUs. Malmesbury, 
and Matthew of Westmins(|a-, but libtnp the same terms. 
Liugard observes that ‘ the cupi^ ^c’z& diflei’cut, and,.the 
language is so obscure, that it is i' 


Wlf.ito ascertain itp raal 
object; whether it wore to exempt jEf Atill secular serfieus 
the tenth part *if each manor, wlfdiKVcr liiflght be the pos¬ 
sessor, or to annex that portion ofto the possessions 
winch had already been settled oft tl^.'tiinfoh.’' It cannot. 
Turner thinks, have been tho pfigintu .grant of the th^s 
of all England. The ‘words,’ ha ,(tb8erves, ‘imply elfSer 
that it was a liberation of tho lutla't'.fUiyefa ,HB6 clergy lifid 
before been in possessiolJ'qf ,fvotri‘'wHffle services and pay- 
meiils to wliiclt tho Auglb<i)hxon'iiiyte. Wera. geitcrtidly 
liable, or that it was an addf^n^J^'uftlaud,'hot'of tithes, 
ei'iher of tho king’s privafo'mto^tepr.cr of some other 
which is not explained.’ Piii|raTOC(mM^^ that it was not a 
giant of tithes, buta grant ofthletealhpurt of the land to' 
met os and hounds, to be held free firbii^U secular service®; 
yot he adniits that the nitorpretatipn’which construes the 
grant into an enfranctikemenfof ell the lapda yrhich .the 
church thou possessed, is * not ^folgether void 6f nniba- 


bility.' (AW. Cmn. p. 149.) 
tho date of the grant. . .Pi^ 
made it on his return fifou' 
both place it before bts jod 
‘ This chart* was at first cotfl 
but in a optfocil of the tfi^ 
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piililir, ljul ‘Sir ropliiii^ KluftcV has hvvu tho most t’s- 
'Tin.')' placed him, with Ku<‘kiiiKluun, Rochesier, 
Sedley, 5c<*, in the first lank of tlx! wiis of Iht,* dnv. Kase 
and hnlliaiice ef diahtjfue are tlieir chaiactcMastic e\ctd- 
Jence: hut i1m-\ Iuim* ati in^^ained taint ol'luHMitinn^ne'.^ 
running ihrou'jii the v hole r<»n<*eption as well as the hui- 
I’uajrc, vhieli has long exelnth'd tlieni from lh<‘.stage. If 
the eharactor'. an* supposeil {\\hich is ilu* aiilhoi’s lu'sl 
excuse) to l*e hut lilphh coloured copit's of the line genth'- 
tiien and ladies of tin* tlay, we sliall niaiwel that llie name 
and estimation of 5‘entlemen shinihl evei lune ht'cn sullied 
hy such a l‘'tal want of truth and honour. Sir (icoigc 
Elhercge’s \cr'(‘s arc not nuincioiw, and consist of occa¬ 
sional ]Meces, l.iinpoon:, songs, and short innatoiy jHK'ins, 
sonu* oi' whu h an* t»f a \ery licentious charaeter. 'Ditur 
.st\le nias ho ^ne* seil fiom his apptdlalions of fifs?/ Efhcn’i’^r 
and ^<’n!lr OVo/’ov'. Ihiehesler, in his ‘ Session of the Ihiels,’ 
giNc-s high -jtraise tt) tuir author, in saMiig that 
(M .lit mrn th.it nut. 

TtuTf’s iii'Uf h.i«l I’liirj . mill m it. 

Fane\ and v.il nu)} he allowed liini: the ta^'le and judg¬ 
ment siati'il Roelu'stt'r’s <»w n. Ktheiegc\ pn\ale life nun 
be gne-.sed fiein hiswritmgs: pla\ lujuit'd his foriune, de- 
h.ineher\ In'- ci.nstifutioii. He repaued the former h\ nun j 
i}ing a n«‘h widow, whost* t>ra‘e was a title: and to win her ■ 
he pinelia-td lus kniglithood. He was ni .lauie- II.’s| 
hoiisfliold, and was afU'iward.s euiphnetl h\ that Ivine as' 
iiUMH*'’! :o hon, wht're, hv suuie aceoniiJs, he d *d ' 

from a tall do, u staiis alter a <’ou\i\ lal enlertaimuenl: loit ' 
this ajp^ur- inueitam. I'lie lime of his thudli .-eeiiis to' 
]'a\e hi'cn abonl tin* Ile\o1.ition. j 

Theie i- -111 1 ‘dilion of Ins Ih.ns and Poems m n\o., 
leuidon, ) ;'u 1, a-id one in 1 Jiao , London, ITI'u i 

iridlKdiKl M, a iheoirlie caihuiedetl h\diog(‘n. eon ' 
M ' 11 '-; of l o([imai-Mt of r.uhon - ‘J t, and a etpin.tlonts ' 
of ! idl.>g(‘n ” : Us e(jm\ah‘nt istlwieloie J'). Among 

the\anou- Iho.n ics w liieh h:i\e been projm.ed respi < tinj 
tlw o(,i,-.j itnli'ui of a t hers, iluii w Inch supposes it to cm; .nn 
cdieHMin (a-. !i J ^ teii.s'd h\ Dr. Kane, am! ri/^u/r h\ IJ.t- ; 
/' hu'.;, as a l-i' • i-muhnied wi:h oxygiui, is perliaps to he | 
I leiC* I v'd l( .ill I't lie) s J ( IS indeed true tliut tdhei eiiiii I..!-. J 
i'‘\ei olUiiiied in aMiuoatt* stale, hnt alh.wnie it- ' 

esisW'-:'e. 0*1 he; iiui\ henp.ndi'd asaiioxide of el lu*: eiini, ' 
a hi hr a IimIi.iI*' 1 o\idi of el hen urn or .i h\ dra’e o( a-tliei, ' 
ro d sidjd’ iMU e .•enl nKi> he viowrd ciilu i as a Ind aiod j 
I’MiI' In.I • vif oM'le of etheii'Uiu, oi a ii>dra(ed hi-.i Iphate | 

I't n'n I . I 

I'.TMl'/I’I iiiuno fur ii ".'iiiis al' (.■(inrliif i.., ' 

I'la.cil l)x aulliors aiiiinix Ihc ('hnDiiihf. tml mm'.i I 

r, icil b, 1),'. aud olbcis I'l.mi tiial I'aiiul} lur tlu'j 

ri,i-.ai'. a-.-ii’iii'd imilcr llic ailn la I'liAV ! 

Aiitiiiitl clo al, apiin'Miii.iliii” 1o tlial (if I’lii't l.aba^ ■ 
uf llic niaiilb’(li'iiMitoil llii.iu^lmul (liair and, ..in- ! 

1\, v.ilbi.iit (‘liber lubes iir s( |diims. l?eliv\v the; 
fiol, ibi. biaiiebia' id' the riebt aide unite tbeniseKes to I 
ibiiie Ilf llie JefI side iii llie medial line, and lea'ebebiw j 
llieni a ratlie’r lai^e eaiial, in whieli the vent leiniinale-. ■ 
The biamliial leaflets are iine'|nal, striin;;!) stiiated and! 
festiiiiiK',! I'll 'lien* free biiidei. 'riie iiiunth is ratlier laij^e, j 
and fii nislieil nn eaeh side with a I'an* nf (lalps li'ae those ^ 
Ilf the f h'nially, (and, as PeshaNes iihserves, it is 

a fjieat siiiL'iihuily in an anhnal that h\es allaehed to j 
foreign siihstanees,) it is piinided with a very larsie foot,' 
vvhieh mav he eninpaied in legard of its form and posiliun 
with that of Vnin. 

S/if// adlieieni, thiedi, naereous, Tory irregular, ineipii- 
valvo. inecpiilateral; iimhoiic.s sliort, thick, mdistinet ; htit’j;t' 
toothless, irreoular, undulated, eallims* tijxnnirnl loiii;itn- 
dilial, tonnous, external, penetraliiip; piniitedly into the 
interior of the shell; wiisciilur imprcx'iionx oval, nTeL;nl,ii*, 
ont* sniierior and posterior, the oilier inferior and anterior: 
palhal iiupiession narrow and small. 

06*.—M. De,shaves ohsorves that, on examining the shells 
of this genus, in which the ligament is not ruiitured, it ap¬ 
pears that the ligament is not entirely internal or snli- 
mlernal, like that of the oysters, hut tliat it has completely 
the structure of external iigameiits. It is when the sh.dls 
are young that the slrueture of tho ligament is most easily 
recognized. Tliere are two muscular impressions, always 
very dislinet in old individuals; hut, in the young ottos, it 
sometimes ha] pens that one only can he distmguishod, and 
it was upon an individual in this state of growth that M. 
de Ferussae, eslahlished his genus iUtUeria, which, in tho 
P.C., No. CUl. 


oiunion of jVT. !)esluiye=, e.siin.it he |■e 1 allled. With re,*/ ■_ 
to the eteiudatiiiiis on tlie liiiiee advi Med e, ),■, ,V <, 
Kerilssae, HI. Pe haves slates that lie had -eeu i,,i ib-. 
mdividiial wlneli M. di l''i'rus'-ae bad iii I.*.- I .-ads s,, 
small fiaetiires re-iiliiiii’,, as it appeared to M. De b.i'is, 
fl'iilll tills eall-e, liallleb, lliat tile -hell liaville been l.ibei. 
j willi Ibe animal, the v.dvcs bad been M'paialed bv altae! i.,jr 
the ligament uiib a sharp iiisiriiinent. 

(in yjiij hii’d! Iln/ri/ni/in/i, /Ai 6 )/.v, .V*f’.— laitiiarei, emisi- 
di red llie e>*iuis J'.f/iri'hi t'l lie marine, and aeeoiiiited lur its 
havintt e'.eiped the i.'.tiee of zoulogisls because it vv.is at- 
taelied bi lucks at treat depilis in tlie sea. Mr. ( 1 . !!. 
Suwerb.y. after nutieiiiu* Hi,, bic.ilily allriliiiled to the genus 
bv I.aii.ai'eb, i.*111:11 ks that Ivve cirennislanees ub-ei*villile in 
llie J 'ti, ■/■/// (/•.' OguiX'il it) his would 

ha\c ju.liici'd Iniu to :-uspcct that tins W'a< a iVcsli-waUr 
slu*l!,oi* at li' ist an miuilntanl o( a-'-tuaiic-s at the monili-of 
rni'Vs: 1 st, ik haMug an I’pidcinm, which remains miU m 
those pin Is K'> t exposed to the actimiof tlu* waU*”. the 
g’vatiM* p.iil i*w. cf i.uly iif the in pi'r ^.ll^e hmiiL’’ culled in a 
\ei\ mcgulai m.Miner' and Jiuli\. its being ] artl\ coseied 
W'llh till* ri'iiiaMiS of llm-e'.Note \e-i:*uhit'hodu's, ‘•ui p ‘•o 1 
to he the <-jg <*1 '-••lue niolli.'-e'-o annnnl’- *-0 t‘uonc;i‘Iv 
M*en oil IVe'-h v.aliu sheh'^ M.Cailliaud "..i' llii'lli g la 
in.dv'* 1 r.own the l;n*l lliai the gmui^ 1 ‘in iidj.detant ot the 
fi<‘sh waM.'is, piel AI d'* I'liU'-'-ac ( Minioirrs ifc la Sc-'i't,' 

//'//. s/t/ii f‘ A {(/lo Mil. n) piihlidied .1 paper mi tlie sub- 
jec! fioiii M (‘aillciiidV nia'eual-, in wIneh 1 he f‘inue;'also 
made a re^ isimi oi tie' pi-'u*', IM. 1 )e'h.i\e . iii he tn-atise 
ell the gfuns \ I'jirif Ini r(l,r Mi' ‘lalf-v ihat im’i 
\Mln:ils of till* same 'S]iecies adl‘(‘M* h^' tlie en m' .ito odtei 

\nhi iiMhllere.'t'iN . w he h, li<* reniai ks, 1 - not iho c,iv( 

li'o u\'-le> ,s 01 the f'/■«,,//f ■ 'riiat } lit') i.i u':i\ h<* .'tta b< fl 
in.hnirmilly h) eitli*"- \.d\e ilieie is n-» lea '.n to donut 
.liter the ass(*jji,iti i,f IV!. l)e‘h.’^e^; hnt Mr. Ijri.d. up 
f/ot./ y>u//s., \«il 1.) (‘hf'ive- that the saim* ‘^jiccie it 
i^ MMnemne< a^taclual h} the nvlit, sometiuiC' h\ 
ll’i' lefi \al\e. |(h'VM ib\, Md. \t, j\ d/(i."} M. Kai'!*, 
dm lilt: II VfVagi* to Senegal, made s,,uie inteie-ting ohs *1 
vctinn.oii I'jhi'nrv whirh li\e Jdii le-'^Me*.- r..iui tlie mouth 
o| ihf ihei 111 ill** Seiie'.tal, and, Ingether with I\I. (.'.'iilliaud, 
^.lll^ ie'*ei\i*d theaiiinuil fum theNde ptihli'liod a niemmr 
I lA',v/o/rf.s iht Mn^hnu d' 1 .\tffi/>'rllr) fall of nUe- 

lest, in wlneli the anninil was de cubed fm the fn t In.ie. 
'J’he ii\eis of A fuen ami Madaga'^car apj'o.ir f<i ha'e 
alhmled the '-pe'uueiis (wind) aie ‘ndl ralliei* .oaice ni 
e:dn’ie;s) hitherin eollectefl M fie Ferio nie. lU hr nie- 
I'p'sis, gives the (ollowni't inform.itimi fiom AI (’ailhuud. 
‘We tits! meet v.iih A/o'^a^'' that /oalous tia’e!!er, 
‘afier pa'-'-iiig the (iul c.itatjii: and llic\ d<» n «»1 api'cn tu 
exut below: lhe\ hecoiU'‘%ie\ abmidaii! in the pro\ nr x* id 
Ueha.a, I'.cueid llie j eninsiil 1 of Moj-do. The Jiduhil.n’^- 
I'olh'o! tlu'ni on the hanlvs of the M\er, to orn.unept llieii 
toinl's with tlimn, and tlie\ si\ that the\ enre fioni {I.* 
nioH- I le\aled p.n ts of t'ho Nil*', fioiii S.o'da, w lieie llu'\ an* 
e.iten * J\l (.’aillund loi.nd dn'in a*, fn a** h'.i/'ifjl, the iin-vt 
du.anl cDunf) into wliii*!i he pmnliaied fn'iii the bu*e 
Uaer. In Senmiar, the ndi.ihi:.’.nls infmined M. Cailhaud. 
thal dnnng lie* snnim'-i .-'a on, vlteu the 11\er w as ke ,. 
da V tool, ihiui With the annual: hut iiolwilh.stan/niig ,.11 
hu enfk a\onn., M. (.'ailhai (1 emild not nbmm am luin 
speeiinens, the nvei hemg then alway too high. 'FI ey evo 
said to hi* \v\'\ coimiion in the .lahuiusi, a iner which nn • 
into tlu* blue Uiver, and in ail api-eaiaucc tho nutner i*. 
conllii(*nj. stieauis of tlm gieat aim of the Nile jMo(le--i 
them also. 'Hie number foniid u)HHi the lonilis ihioii :l mn 
Kihiop’a is *0 great, that it is astoinslnng llial llrnci* and 
Huichhnrdi should not hiiie rm*nlunied them. (^f*o/. 
vol. i.) 

f^nmarck recoided four species ttf I'liherin^ wlmli lie di 
vided into iwo'cclimis, each containing two species. Ini 
first, of these consists of species which im\e an ohhnn* < ')- 
losity in the ha'-e of the shell; the second, of* lliose wlnoh 
lane no encrusted callosity at the ha-c of the shell Tiie-'’ 
four species 1\1. dc Kcrii'-sac (with jnstieu in the o]»inioii of 
M. Deshnyos) vetlnces to two: so that the sections, a- !<■ t 
hy l.,auiarck, would each, in that case, ron.sisi hnt of' oe 
sjiecies, viz., the first of Ethrna rlhj.lica, and tlu* M'cond 
of Kthcria M. J.)e:dia\cs rcniark" that Lamarck 

saw hnt a \ex’}' siimll'lunnhcr of indiuduuls, and not being 
aware of llicir oxtreine vunatum, oslahhslicd species from 
the form of llio shell; and it Jcvccriain, lie adds, that if wo 
wore to follow the same indication at tho present dav, au 

VUL. 
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might eMtablUh a species for each individual. Ho notices 
M. Rang’s judicious observation, that in tho same species 
there are individuals armed with spines, and others devoid 
of those appendages, and that the shades of this character 
are so gradual that it is impossible to regard it as of the 
smallest importance. In following out this principle, M. 
Rang considers Etheria of Sowerby and Etheria 

CaiUiaudi of Ferussao as identical, and E. Carteroni of 
Micbclin to be the same as E. flumbea of Ferussao. It is 
to the last-natnod species that M. Ueshayes thinks that the 
genus Mulleriu should bo refened. 



Kihi-iiu sen.lhinata. 


ElJiena, or, as somo write it, /Etheria, has not yot been 
disoovorod in a fo.ssil stale. It should bo remembered that 
Uaflncsqiic uses the term for a genus of Mocrourous Crus- 
tiiceaiis belonging to the Pa/eriiwfiidte. 

FiTHERlNli, a poouliar carlniicttod hydrogen, which has 
also been vcgurihal as the basis of aHlier. Jt is supp<i.sed to. 
eoiibist of 4 e(|uivnlerils each of livdi'i goii and carbon. 

ETUEIIO-SULFHURIC ACllJ-ETIIlONlC ACID. 
Tins acid is prepared by passing the vapour of uniiydrou.s 
sulphuric acid slotfly into absolute alcohol kept cold; by 
their mutual action an oleaginous (luid is formed, without 
I bo evolution of any gaseous mutter. This fluid is to be 
iiiised with water and saturnted with barytes, by vrliicli a 
IKirlion of sulphate is separated, and othero-sulphate of 
Imrvtcs is obtained by evaporation in vacuo. 

■file acid in this salt is slated to consist of— 

Two pquiv. of suljihuric acid ’ . . 80 

One equiv. of ethcrine .... 28 
One equiv. of water.0 

Equiv. of othero-sulphuric or ethiunic acid 117 

It may be coiisidorod cither us a hyUiated bisulphate of 
etberine, or as an anhydrous bisulphate of sotlier, or of oxide 
of othereum. 

ETHICS is the science which relates to our mental 
aRaction.s, not simjilv as phenomena, but as tlwy are vir¬ 
tuous or vicious, right or wrong. (l)r. Thomas Brown's 
Lectures, p. 488 , Edinh, 18,80.) The term is derived from 
the Greek ^6ucii, which, in signification, is equivalent with 
tlio Latin mot, nums, wlietno the adjective 'moralis, and 
tho English word morals. Aristotle, in the second book of 
his Ethics,, addressed to his son Nicomachus, says that 
moral sssienco received the name of ethics fnnn the word 
Uhos (tfiot), ‘ habit, use, or custom,’ ()}ffiic))v, diro ro5 fOowr,: 


or anb Tu)v t’lOHv), since it is firom habitual experience, and 
the routine of customary conduct that moral dispositions 
and principles are gradually formed and changed. Cicero, 
111 Ins work on moral ends (De Finibus, 1. 1 and .'ll briolly 
defines ethics, or morality, as tho ‘ ara vivendi,’ or ‘doctrina 
Isme vivendi,’ that is, tlie art of living wisely. The sebo- 
la.slic treatises on ethics divide the practical part of the 
science into three departments bihike (iiBiKr\), which shows 
by appropriate precepts what is the duty of a good man ; 
(rcoitnmike (oiroro/uci)), wliich shows what is the duty of a 
good father of a family; and politike (■TroXiTocfy), which 
exliibits the duly of a good citizen, and of a good mngis- 
traU-. [Morai.s.] 

ETHICIIS, or Ai'THICUS, is conjectured to have li^ed 
about tho fourth century of our lera, and is the veiiuted 
author of a Cosmography or short description of tho world, 
bomg on onmnoratum of the seas, islands, provinces, moun¬ 
tains, rivers, and towns of the tlicn known world, with a 
short account of the sources and ceiirsc of the |)imeipal 
rivcM's. Ill speaking of the Tiber’s course Ihrmigli Konie, he 
mentions the gale of St. Peter, that of St. Paul, and the Via 
PortueiisLs, or of ‘the martyr St. Felix.’ lie also sjicaUs 
of Rome as the nn.-lress of the world, of the games held 
by the Roman'-, of the ))ia>fectus uibis, Ikc. These cir- 
eumstances may serve to fix tho time of the comjnlation of 
tho woik towards the end of the fourth ceiiliiiy, when 
Uome had become com])lelel} Cliristiuii, but yet bel'oie 
Alaric’s iiiviu ion. A'hhiciis and bis Cosuie;;ia]iliy aio men 
tioiied by se\era! writers of the following iiees, mid among 
oilier-, by I'ldoiiis of Seville, who lived m the early part of 
tlie screnlh century. Uubaiius Maurus (dti 
1 iiipaantiiiU a writer of the ninth eentiiry, ealls/Ellneu,, 
‘a Scytliian:’ and Flodoardiis, a wiiler.of Hit; following 
century, calls him ‘Islet’ fiom ‘Istria.’ (Vossiiis, ile Eisln- 
ririx Latiiiis, b. iii.) At the liogimuiig of his Cosiui>gra| liy 
A'hhicus stales that Julius Ciesar, during his coiisiilslnp 
with AI. Aiilony, by virtue of a senates coiisultmn, ordered 
a survey of llie Roman woilil to be taken, and llial the 
work was eutrustod to three geometers, Zeiiodoxus for the 
eastern part, Polyeluitus for the south, and nieodotus for 
tile nortli, ivlio eotnploled their work under Augustus. 
Idiis survey was proliubly the source from which the .\ii1o- 
niiie Itinerary was derived, wliich Itinerary in its pre-enf 
shape has also been attributed by some to Ailhicus. |An- 
TorHNi's, Itinkrvry of.] The Cesmograiihy in most imbli- 
eations is followod by nnotlieraud somewhat i'nller dei-mptum 
of tho various parts and provinces of tlie world, ajiiancntlv 
of the same peiiud, entitled ‘Alia totius Orbis Desenptio,’ 
and generally attributed to Ailliicus also, though there 
are doubts coneeriiing his authorship. This second work is 
also found almost literally in Orosius, forming the second 
chapter of his history. It has been suggested that Orosius 
may have copied it from AJtliicus, and the text of Orosius 
has certainly the appeuraneo of a copy, as be'has shortened 
the buginiimg or introductory jiait, and uKo left out the 
coiicliidiiig sentence, in which the author of tlio desc.rijilion, 
as we have it sejiaKitely, promises to give a continuation of 
his work, or an ampler ueBcripliun o]' the towns, &e., be¬ 
ginning from Rome, which he styles ‘Cajiut Mundi et 
Domiiia Senatus.’ (Simlet's wlitiou of Aithicus, Basil, 
lfi7S.l This Inst seiiteiico promising a fuller account, 
which the author did not fulfil orwdiich has been lost, would 
not have fitted Orosius’s historical narrative, and tliorcfbre 
bo left it out. But it is also worthy of remark that in two 
AI.SS. of Orosius in the national library at Paris, Nos. 4878 
and 4882, tlie second •liaider ends with these words, which 
are not found in the other MSS. and jiriiited editions of 
Orosius: ‘Perceiisui breviter ut jiotm proviiicias et insulas 
Orbjs Uiiivovsi, (jiias Solinus Ha dost rij sit’ This would 
seem to attribute the work to Soliiius. 

To the two UoRinegraphies attributed to AJihicus is 
added, in some editions, another extract, which is styled 
‘ Julii Honorii Oratoris Excerpta queo ad Cosmographiam 
pertinent.’ It is in its plan similar to the Qr.st Cusmo- 
grapliy of AJthicus, only perhaps still dryer and more in- 
ouriioot. The three have been published, together with 
Poinnonius Mela, by Gronovius, Leyden, lfi4j. 

ETHIO'PIA (Ai’^iowla) was the name gdven by tlie 
antienl geograpliers to the countries south of Egypt. In a 
more general and vague sense they called Ethiopians all 
tho inhabitants of the south part of Africa, from the Rod 
Sea to Ae Atlantic. Herodotustiv. 1H7) speaks of tbeEthio¬ 
pians as inhabiting the whole of South Libya (Libya is with 
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Jura synunymoiis viih our Afrii'a), asdisiinRiiisheil from (lie 1 
Libyims wf'u inhabited the Mediterranean coast and the 
Ulterior adjoining it. lie also speaks of the Eihiopian 
Troglodytes (iv, I fci 3 ) who lived to the south of the Gaia- 
manlos. and tells strange stories of them; but these par- 
ticnlar Elliiopians must he considered iucluded under the 
general name. Strabo jilaces the Hc.-.penau Elliiopians 
near the Allunlic Sea,and south of the i'harusii and Ne¬ 
gretes, who were themselves south of the Mauri. In this 
general sense, Ethiopians corresponded with the inbalntaiits 
of the countries south of the great desert, of winch the ait- 
tients knew very little. Herodotus (vii. 70 ) also speaks of 
Asiatic Ethiopians, who formed part of the great army of 
Xerxes; but their locality is not easily deleiiuiiieil. The 
Instorian liowevor observes that the Asiatic Ethiopians were 
hlaek, like those of Libya, hut diifered from llieni in l.in- 
guage, and had straight hair; Whereas those of Libya 
had very hair, by which term some modern w riters 
liaie perhaps too liaslily eoncluded that the woolly hair 
of the negro is intended. But Eastern Elhiojiia, pro¬ 
perly called Ethiopia above Egvpt (Herod, vii. (id), and 
also Ethiopia Oiiontalis, was a distinct and hetler-defnied 
country. It included those regions which we now call by 
the iiaino of Nubia and Sciinaar, and perlia\is part of 
AhiS'.niia, hut to the soiilh its Imiils were not known, 
llei "doliis, hovvexer, it should he observed, clearly distin- 
giii .lies the Etluopiaus itninedinlcly south of Egipl from 
ihoM- whom he calls long-lived Elhioinans (iii. 17 ), wlioiii 
he pkices on the shores of the southern sea. But what 
cemntry w'c must consider as inliahilod by these long lived 
Ethiopians, it seems impossible to say. 

Meroe, which lay above the (‘(mllueiice of the Astahoras 
(Tacaz/e) and the Nile, was the antieni capital of Ethiopia, 
111 the liuiiled ,nid more didiiiite scnise of Ethiopia above 
Egypt, ill winch sense we shall noW' eonsider the term. 
The Troirlodyta-bordered upon Ethiopia to the laist, exleml- 
ing, along I lie coast of the Bed Sea. To the west of Ethiopia 
weie tlio Blcmmycs, a barbarian tiilic, of wlioiii wonderful 
stones were told as having no heads, but eyes and a mouth 
Hxecl 111 the breast. Ethiopia was a eouniry eaily re- 
ducc.l to a fixed social slate, and was held tiadilionally to 
have been the parent of Egyptian civilization and ivligioii. 
Its govcinuient was monarchical, hat the immarch was 
snhoiilin.ite to an ull-powerfid luerurcliy, more aleoliiie 
Ilian that of Egypt. L’iodonis tin. (i) says, ‘ in Ethioioa, 
when the priests think proper, they send a message to the 
king with orders for him to die, tlio gods having .-o com- 
miiniciiled their pleasure, which no mortal should dis]inle.’ 

It has been long a subject of discussion among the ni- 
vestignlors of aiilupiity whether the arts of civilized life 
descended from Ethiopia to Egypt, or ascended from Egypt 
into Blthiopia. Hero, as in many other contested liislencal 
points, imieh discriminatiou is required. It would ai.|icar, 
from tradilinn, that at a very remote period religions 
colonies came down from Meroo into Egypt. Hermlotus 
(ii. 29) says, ‘at Meroc, the great city of the Elliiopians, 
tile people worship only Zeus and Dionysus (Ammon 
and Osiris), and them they honour greatly. They have 
an oracle of Zeus, and they make their expeditions wlieu- 
ever and wherever the Deity, by his oracular answers, 
orders them.’ This shows that the priests ol’ Meroe sent 
colonics into other countries, and Egypt was naturally 
ono of tho first lands to which they would resort. The 
worship of Ammon (the Zeus or Jupiter of the Greeks and 
Romans), which was carried by them down tho Nile, was a 
simpler and purer form of worship than tho absurd as¬ 
semblage of deities which afterwards gained ground in 
Egypt. The procession of tho Holy Shiji, with the shrine 
of the ram-headed Ammon, which took place annually at 
Thebek, and which wais carried across the Nile to the Libyan 
side and brought hack after a few days, was in cnmniemo- 
ration of tlic first advent of tho god from Ethiopia by (he 
river. This ceremony is sculptured on several Egyptian 
and Nubian temples, and especially on the great temple of 
Camak. Homer probably alludes to it when he speaks of 
Jupiter’s visit to tho Ethiopians and his twelve days’ 
absence. It appears also that the worship of Isis descended 
the Nile from the forthest regions of Ethiopia. Diodorus 
(iii. 3) says that ‘ the people above Meroe worship Isis andi 
Pan, and besides them Hercules and Zeus, considering these 
deities as the chief benefactors of the human race.” Isis’ 
heads have been found by Cailliaud at Naga, near Shoddy, 
(about 17" N. lat.) in Upper Nubia, the sculptures bear¬ 


ing till the marks of an original stvie, lhimi.di of a coarser 
art than that disjjlaycd in tlio saiiie'figuR-, ju the Egvptiiiii 
temples. The head of Isis is plarod allow ilial of Typhoii, 
as in some of the temples of Kgjpt. Thew temples of 
Naga however may he supno cd, fiotii tluir slvle and 
sculpfure.s, to he of a later date than tlio c at El Mec.i- 
ourali, which are also in the dislnct if SUciid,, ni a 
valley in the desert, at .some distaiieo IVuiii the Nile, iiii l 
about twelve miles nearly north of Naga; they coiisi.si ol 
eight tenijiles, of small dimension-, the l.ugi!.-.i Itoing oiilv 
thirly-fimr feet long, cotiiiccled by galluiies and teriaees 
with a great iiumher of small cliainheis. the whole being 
siiiToundod by a double eiielosure. 'I'lieie .ire no tonihs 
iior roiiiiiins of private huhilations in the iieigliliourliood. 
'J'laeesof a large lank arc seen, protee.tcd from the sand liy 
mounds of earth all round it, tho water of which served 
pi'oliahly fill- religions anvl other purposes. The materials 
of the buildings are on a small scale, aswell as the hiiildmgs 
tliemselves, the stones selilom exceeding one foot in length 
and half that in height. No sculptures or hieiogl)pliicsadoiii 
the walls; only oh the six pillars which I'onii the portico 
Ilf Ihe larger leniple arc llieie Inerogl) phics and figures iii 
the Kgvqtliaii style. This temple seems to he of a much 
later date tliaii the rest (Cailliaud, I'cyaire u Mrroe, awd 
;/(//c.v, and an article on the same in Ihe Foriagii Qiiarlerlv 
Review, No. 4 , June, 182 S.) It is snjqiosed that tin- 
secluded ciielosiue may have been the lacred city of Meroe, 
(lie college of its priests, and tho original seat of the oracle 
of Jupiter Amniijii, whence issued liiose reln ious eoloine; 
which carried religion and civilizalioii I'l.m Ethiopia as fin 
as the Delta and the Oasis of the Lihvaii dc.-ert. Accordm.; 
to the tradition of the comitry, the n-niic of El Mccaouia.i 
was that of the aiitient I'akiia or rech.scs who iniiahite l 
these edifices. 

'The mills of Memo itself arc now believed to he llioi-e di- 
covered In Cailliaud at As oui, iihinc ilie lonlfueiiee of the 
Athara or Tacazze and the Nile, and it- siiiiatum belweti 
the two river.s probably gave li-o (o the appellattoli of tin 
Island of Meroe. Tlie e.xleni of the i inns is said to he 
more considerable titan that of Nupala, luar Baikal, oi m 
any other place vet examined m Nubia; tliey are also in 
general more ddapidalod, and vast inoiinds of rubliisli 
appear heaped up everyvvhcve, as if fonned by Ihe rums ol 
inivale as well os pulilie huildiiigs. 'I'lio latter consist, as 
at Napalii. of temples and pyramids. OlTlie temples llieie 
is not one the reimiins of vvliicli can he traced with aiiv 
ccriiiint) ; (lie frontwall of the Iti’gest aiqicais to Imvclieeii 
(vvciity-flve feet thick. The pyramids Stand m gniups on 
tin. borders of the desert. The largest is about sixty leet 
at the base, hut most of them uiemiicli -mailer, and gene¬ 
rally in a ruinous stale. Most of llie pvramids have little 
exterior sanctuaries attached to llicm, awl in one of Ihmi 
tkiilliiiud found the roof arched with a key-stone, as in 
those of Mount Bai kal. 

Tho connection liolweeii Egypt and Ethiopia \vo.s is'iievved 
at various periods remote from eavli other, and under var.ons 
circumstances. Ilorodolus says llial heiavv in the records of 
the priests ofMempliis(ii. 1(10), IS Etliiopaui kings regisIcTcd 
innmig the 330 successors of Meiics, who preceded Sesostns. 
Whatever we may think of this scroll of kings, still it 
shows that a tradilinn existed of a very remote influence of 
Ethiopia over Egypt. This perhaps was the epoch when 
the worship of Ammon and Osiiis was introduced into the 
latter country. Osiris, according to tiadilioii, led a colony 
from Ethiopia into Egypt, which received also from the 
parent slate the practioo of deifying kings, logcllier with 
liioroglyphical writing, the tisage of embalming, the whole 
sacred ritual, and tho tonus of their sculptures. (Diodoru.s. 
iii. 3.) Afterwards Susostris is said to have conquered 
Ethiopia; Imt this was probably a jiartial incursion, for 
Herodotus (ii.) says that Ethiopia was never conquered by 
any toi-eigii power. We hear nothing of the intercourse 
between Ethiopia and Egypt fur many conlui ies afterwards, 
during which tho latter couutiy made great progres.s in 
civilization and the arts, and built its stupendous niomi- 
inents. In tho eighth century n.c. tho Klhiopian invasion 
of Egypt took place, and Sahakos, an Ethiopian king, 
reigned over both countries. Herodotus, who lived he 
twieon two and three centuries later, says that Sahakos eva¬ 
cuated Egypt in obedience to an oracle, a fact which sliovys 
that the power of the Eihiopian hierarchy still continued in 
full vigour. Still wo And other Ethiopian kings ruling suc¬ 
cessively over at least part of Egypt; among others, Ttr- 
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Iiakah, mentioned in the Scriptuves as having fought against 
Seniiarherib. Tlio commentators on the hook of Kingx 
(ii. 19) have considei-ed Tirhakah to bo an Arab rhiofiain ; 
an error disproved, as it is eonsidorcd, by the oxialence of 
his name on one of the buddings of Thebes. Tliis period 
of rcnowcd iutcirourse between Egypt and Ethiopia, under 
ciicumslances liighly favourable to the latter, was probably 
the time when the improved arts of Egypt were, introduced 
into Ethiopia, and it was probably iheii that the splendid 
structures of Mount Barkal were executed ; a supposition 
which would bo confirniod, if it be true that the name of 
Tirhakah is found in the hieroglyphical cartouches in the 
Typhonium of Barkal, according to Chaiupollion’s system. 
Again, under llie I’toleniics there is evidence to show tliat 
Gricco-Egyptian colonies found theirvvayiiito the regions of 
the Uiiper Nile, and along tlie shores of the Red Sea, and 
even as far us Axiiin and Adiilc in Ahyssinia fAnri,K; 
Axcm] : these colonies or adventurers prohalily spread llie 
Egyptian arts as improved hy the Greeks into Ethiopia. 
All these vicissitudes may account for tlio various stylos of 
Imildiiig and sculpture found along the hanks of the Upper 
Nile. The tmmuments of Assoiir and ol Mc(;aourah are 
]irohably older lhan those of Naga, and these miicli older 
than those of Barkal, which arc prohahly anterior to the 
temple of Soleb. We know from a passage of Diodorus 
that after llie Plolcinie.s came to reign in Egypt a great 
change took place in Elliiopiari politics. In the time of the 
second Ploleniy the Elliio|uaiis had a king Ergauiencs who 
liad a knowledge of Greok manners and philosophy. Being 
weary of the yoke of the hierarchy, lie went witli a hand of 
Ioldiors to the inaccessible place (Barkal ’’) which contained 
the golden temple of the Ethiopians, and massacred all tlie 
priesl.s. (Hceren’s work on Egy|)!, and the Kgijptinn An- 
tiquitipg hi the Hrilhh Museum in tlio Library of Entrr- 
lainitig Kriiiwlcdf'i’.) 

Of llie manners of llio Ethiopians we know little, except 
what we may infer from their moiiiiiueiits and the scanty 
records we liavo of thoir religion and institutions, as 
above stated. Tlieir sacred laiigniigo apjiears to have hecn 
the same as that of llie Egyiiliaii priests. From some 
.sculptures at Barkal, it would seem that human sueriflees 
were occusioiiiilly in practice. [B\ukai..] A peculiarity in 
the Ethiopian iuslilutioiis is, that tlieir vcoiiieu sometimes 
went to Imtile, and wore not oxcliidod fioiii the throne, 
Kirahi) (Gasaiih., p. Hgti) speaks of tlie Ethiopian warrior 
c(neon named Candaee. (Sec also Ads uf the ApusHes, 
viii. ‘.’7.) On llic propyla of one of llie toinides of 
Naga, bt'sides the lioro or king, is a female figure like¬ 
wise of regal dignity, with a large knife in eacli hand, 
g-.ing to out oir tile heads of a tiuinlier of captives; tlie 
viiltiire is hovering over liev head. The figuros of liotli 
king and tpieeii iiro remai kahle ibr the inagnifn-ence of 
thoir dress, and thougli they liavc i.i.iny cliaiacleristie.s of 
Egyptian style, Iliey nie liiiuli thicker lhan tlie Egejnijm 
fin in, especially Iho fenialc, wliicii i, icmnrkahly large from 
the vest dou’iiwards. (See Gailliinnr' Pliiies, N. Hi.) 

ABer the Romajis heeaiiic pus <•< .;d cf Egypt, we icad of 
sevoial expeditions into Ellnopia, inil of no perniaiient im¬ 
pression made hy tiieiii upon tliat region. Gains Pelroiiiiis, 
prefect of Egyiit under .Augustus, is said to liavc advanced 
as far as Napata. called Teiiiipo liy Dion, the fust town of 
Elliionia nfier Mcroe IIo defeated Queen Candace, who 
was onliged to sue for poaci- But the Romans ultimately 
kept none of thoir cim((ucsts in that quarter. In suKse- 
quoiil times it appears that they eontiiiered again, ami re¬ 
tained a strip of territory along tlie nanks of the Nile of 
seven days’ mareh aliove the first ealaract, Init tins was 
given lip hy Diocliilian to the Nuhas or Nuhatw, on eon- 
dilioii thill they should prevent llie Elhiopians and the 
Blemmyos from ntlaeking Egyiit. Of the vicissitudes and 
nllimale divnieniliermeal of Uio aiiticnt kingdom of' Meroe 
• We liavo no ini'onnatioii. 

Tlie early Chrisiian historians seem to restrict the name 
of EiliiopiiUis to a people neeupying van of the country now 
eaUed Ahyssinia. Procopius and Gedrcnvis call the Axum- 
ites Ethiopians. [See tlie articles Amu.B and AxtiM.] 
From those liinot the name of Ethiopia lias been given 
more jmnieularly to Ahy.s.sinm, and the Geez or sacred lon- 
guBge of tJiut country has been callod Ethiopian. [Abys¬ 
sinia.] 

Tlie oridn of the name ‘ Ethiojiia’ is uncertain. Salt 
says that Itiopjawan is the tHvourito term hy which the 
Ahvaslijiani dosignatO thomsclvc.s; hut this name was pro-1 


hahly introduced among the Ahyssinians hy the half Gieeks 
of the kingdom of Axura. Tho word in Greek has tlie ap¬ 
pearance of lieing significant, and is somelinics interpreted 
‘ dork-colourcdhut like many other Greek names of 
nations, it is probably a native Asiatic or Afii(:.m term 
corrupted into the .semblance of u genuine Greek word. 

ETHIOPIAN LANGUAGES. Under the general 
designation of the Etliiopian languages, three dili’erent 
dialects are usually coiiqirisod, viz., the aiitient Ethiopian, 
or Geez, the Tigrii, and the Aiuharie. The antiont language 
properly called the filibiopian is now extinct, or at least sur¬ 
vives only as tlie language of books and of learned men 
(whence it is also called/e.vani( or book-language); 

and its place is now supplied by (he two other dialects, of 
which the Tigri'i approaches nearest to the Etliiopie, whilst 
the Amharic has more widely departed from it. [Amharic 
Language.] 

Tlio Ethiopian belongs to tho fiinifly of languages usually 
called the Semitic, and among them it shows the closest 
aflinity to the Aruhie. It is written from (ho loft to the 
right, in a peculiar ulphahot, which however appears to bo 
of Semitic origin. (Compare the Ethiopian loiters kaf, 
nahar, aiii, and g’m./, with llie corresponding Phoenician 
and Punio cliaractors in Pi. v. and vi. of Gesenius’ Paheo- 
graphisrlia Leqizig, 1K35, dto., and PI. i. of tho 

same author’s Scriplurip JJttgiuripu; Pheemrirp Manu- 
menta, Ixi]izig, Ih.'i?, -Ho.) The alphabet consisis of 
twoiity-six coii.sonants and seven vowel sounds; but the 
latter are not expressed by distinct characters, tier hy 
points or accents, but by slight clianges in tlie shape of the 
eoiisonaiils, so tliat each eliaractcr reiiresents an entire 
sylUihle. It is well known that the aiilieiil Devuungari 
alphabet of the Hindus, and the system of orlhograpliy of 
many of tlie modern liiiiguagi'S of India, are modelled on a 
similar principle. Several of tho Ethiojiian letters are now 
no longer disluigiiished in proniincialion ; there are, Ibr 
instance, three A’s, two i’s, two /’s, and a/eph, anil nin. 
which are sounded alike, though still kept distiiiet ui 
writing. 

Gescniiis ealculatcs that about one-third of the roots and 
primitive words of tlie Ethiopian language e.xisfs also in 
Arabic; and a considerahlo portion of llie reiiiiunder is 
found ill Hebrew, or in (he Chaldee and Syriac dialeels. In 
the iiillection of the Ethiopian verb ten conjiigalions are 
distinguished, eoinsisling, like those of the liehrcvv, Syriae. 
or Arabic verb, of certain modifieatioiis of tlie original 
import .of the sinijile root, expressed according to strict 
analogy liy inodifiealions of tlio form of that root, We suii- 
join a paradigm sliovving the third person of llie preterite in 
eaeli of the ten eonjugalions with tlie eorrespondiiig iiillee- 
tioiis of an Arable root. Tlie Eiliiopie verb p^abera is ii.sed 
in those eonjiigalioiis only to which we have added a Lalin 
iiitcrpretalioii. 


lOUiiopir. 

Coiij. i. gabera, fecit 

ii. gubhura, fieri curav it 

iii. giihara 

iv. agbiira, eoegit 
V. agabura 

vi. fagabera, faclus cst 
VI i. tagubbura, opus fecit 
viii. lagdbara 
IX. angtthara 

X. tt.v7Mg6unt,exegit (iiecuniani)' 


Ai.iIhp. 

i. Kal'iila 
li. Kabliibi 

iii. Ki’bti/a 

iv. u/ibula 


V. tiihabbala 
vi. Uih'tbala 
Ml. ihkabala 
X. istakbulu 


From any of those eonjimations a passive voice may le 
derived by prefixing ta-. Each conjugation has, as in the 
other Semitic dialects, a preterite and a future tense, witli a 
distinct subjunctive or optative form, similar to the apo¬ 
copate future iaaristp eonditionnpl M De Siioy) in Arabic; 
an unperntive and infinitive, but no participle. There is no 
so|)arttte inlleetion for the dual number either in the verb 
or noun. In the declension of nouns, earscs are sometimes 
eharaeterized by terminations analogous to those of the 
Arabic language. From maKCuline adjectives feminines 
are derived, neafly as in Arabic, hy subjoining -t. Tlie 
gender of suhstanlives is twofold, masculine and feminine ; 
yet the distinotioh of the two is but little attended to in 
Ethiopian writings. The plural is expressed as in Arabic, 
either by tovininations (-<?« in masculines, -Cu in feminines), 
or by certain modifications of the vowels within the limits 
of the word. 

The literature extant in the Ethiopian language is almost 
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explusively biWiral and ecclesiastical. Tlie Klliiojjic.ns 
possess a complete translation of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, made by an unknown author from the Alexandrian 
text of the Greek version, probably not anterior to the 
fourth centurv; besides an apocryphal writing, peculiar to 
themselves, called the book of Henoch, which is supposed 
bv Ue Kac.y to have been written durini^ thereisfii of Herod 
the Grunt, and to be the book (luoted in the Kpistle of St. 
Jude (V. I'D. (Sec Thu Bwtkof Kiiarli the Pro} hut, &<•., 
translated by Richard Lawrence, Oxford, ‘2nd edit. 

There exi.sts moreover a translation of the Didascalia, to- 
peiher with ofi riiiionex and «1 conslUntiottes or rules of the 
early Chiisluui church, considered b} the Elhiupiaiis as apos¬ 
tolical; besides a collcetion of tbedeciees of the councils, 
extracts from the writings of the caily fathers, liturgies, 
niartvrologies, and histories of saints, lljimis are not uii- 
freipieiit: they arc not written in any regular metie, hut 
sometimes show a nule sort of rliythm, and often e\ery 
three or the linos end in the same consonant, whicii con 
slitiiles a kind of rhjine. The piofatie lileiataro of iho 
Kthiopians comprises several chroiiii'le', which appear to be 
of coiiMilerable iuteie-t, but have imi yet been iii i le pene- 
rallj accessible. Among the e the Clir'iiin’!e of .\Mim 
despr\es to be partieulaily noticed, a cop;, of win. li was 
brought to Europe by llruce, and is now- piVsciael ar 
ChcLea Oollep.!, in the iiosbe.ssion of the f.im.lv of ibal 
inneller, along with numerous other oneiilal mannscriiU,., 
left by him. 

Tile lOlliiopiaiis have no grammars nor a dicliniuua, ]mi- 
peidy so called, of ihoir aiitieiit language, and only iiosse-s 
voeaimlaries, in will'll words ale iv.i-bed aee,irding to the 
suliiei ts to whiih they refer. In Knrope the Kiliiopuiii 
laii,.;iiage was almost unknown till ..loli Lud.'lf (or Lee.lholf), 
a,si..'i!il hv a lui'neof the ecmntri, made himself maslia' of 
It. Ills lii'sl alleiaiit at an Etliiopie dielionai \ and giMiniiiar 
w.is i.i.bli.sbi'1 at Loiid.iii, in Kiiil, m lto; a imudi implored 
and I alargo 1 edition of hoih works appeared at Eiankfort 
in iro'J. .Sioee the puhlieatioli of tliesU wmks, little pm- 
gie.-.s has been made m our knowledge of llie Elbiopiaii 
l.nign.ige; tolbtm Ilierefoio wo lefer siudi of our leadeis 
as mav visli for furllier mfoimation on the subjeet. 

Efit Irtl’.S, a temi now ob-olele, but tbrmeilr leed b\ 
111,' o'nl li.eiiiisis to denote rai ions ihirk coloiited melallie, 
piepaiatioiis; as /'.'//i/o/i.s' Miirtiiitii, wliicli Is Id'iek o.vule 
of iro'i; Jilhi())ix hfiiienilix, which i.t a black mixlure ol' 
ne II orv and sulpbur, ike. 

E'lTl 111.E. I'ETUKRiaiM ] 

ETJJ U'S.V, a genus of brachvurous ciustaceaiis (Trilio 
/to/ 7 /)//dr,v.r|, esialilished liy M. Roux at tlic eviiensu of llie 
l-'.emis JJ irijfpe of Eabricius and oilier iiatiiralisl'. 

M. Milne Edwards observes that tins genus is easily di.s- 
Inigoi'.lied fiom Dorijijir hy iho eouformatioii of the iiper- 
tme, luulmg to tlie respiuitory cavity, winch here )ireseiil 
the normal disposilion. 

Curii} are. nearly (|iui#rilat<-’r.il, hut rather longer tliaii it 
IS wide, and very much llatteaod; large, orljit.\ di¬ 

rected fa'wauLs, very incomplete; eyex carried on a radier 
long and verr projecting peduncle; they pass beyond tlio 
external angle of the carapace, and are not retraclilo. The 
ijitermtl aulenu e are heiil hack (so rcploicnt) forwards, in 
fos.scttcs |ilaced under the front ; the e.l'ternal aiiteiiiire arc 
rather long; their first joint is cjliiidrical,and separates the 
aniennary fo.sseltc from the orbit; the third is longer than 
Ilio .second. The buccal frame (nidre buccal) is tiiaiigular, 
and reaches to the liordcr of the aniennary fossettes; tlie 
jaa'-fect are much shorter, and leave naked the auteii.ir 
pirtimi of the jaw-feet pf the lirst pair, which complele for¬ 
wards the canal of the respiralory cavity ; the third j.iiiil of 
ili'j cxienial jaw feet is shorter than Iho seeond, neaily 
oval, shaiply truncaled forwards, and articulated with the 
following joint by the middle of ils anterior border. The 
Pteri/goxtoHilaii regioriK arc nearly (juadrilaleial, and are 
ii.it prolonged between the base of the external jaw-foot and 
of the lirst thoracic foot, as in the Dori^ipcs. The Sternal 
Plastron is oval. Thu anlerior feet are short and slender 
in both sexes; in bending they form a double elbow, us iii 
llumola. The succeeding feet are long, especially those of 
the third pair; those of the fourth pair avo, on the contrary, 
extremely short, and inserted below the preceding; flually, 
the posterior feet, longer than the fourth pair, are inserted 
above and in front of them, and, like them, are terminated 
by a very short, hooked, and subchulii'orm tarsus. The 
aoaomen in tho male has seven distinct joints; in the female 


it has only five: the two first rings arc directed backward* 
and on tlie same pliiiie with tho ciuapacc. 

Example, Ethusa Alascarone (Roux), Cancer Mascarone, 
Herbsl. 



ETIENNE. IStkitiens.] 

ETIENNE, ST., a town in Franco, in the department of 
Loire. It is on the lefi or .‘■oiith-wc.il bank of the Fiirainl. 
.1 Uilmlary of Iho Loire, ‘2.!>5 miles south-south-east of P.iij-, 
III a straight line, or ,it7 miles by the road tlirough Kon- 
lametileau, Nemours, Mmilargis, Briare, Ni“verb, Mouliiis, 
Hoaniiu, and Monllirisoii; or .tl.s miles by tlie road llirougJi 
iMeluii, Sens, Joigny, Ausene, Ayall.m, Autiiii, Chalons 
Ki.r Sabne, Macon, and Lyon; from whicli last town it is 
distant .'t.'l miles. It is m t j“ gt/ N. bit., and 4" ‘23' E. long. 

SI. Eliemie IS of c.miparalively modern origin. In the 
troubled reign of t'luiiles \ 11. Ilic townspeople obtained 
peniiis-, 10'1 to inolose 1 Iieir town with walls; this was granted 
,v.i). I J 1-1, hut the spare inclosed is said to ho only a tenth 
of that which St. Eiieniie now coxers. The town xxas then 
called Furania: it takes it,, modern name fiom St. Etiemic, 
a bishop of l.,yon, at the begiiiniiig of the sixteenth eeiilurv. 
Tho particulars which follow-arc ehielly from the ‘lline- 
rairc Descriptif’ of V'axssc de \^iHiers, Paris, A.u. 1810, eor- 
rccled hi .some later thouglr toss auiplo authorities. 

The silo of the town may he disluiguished at a distance 
by a dense cloud of coal smoke. It is siiuated in the 
midst of a c, al-licld, and co.d is the only fuel emploxcil 
ill the xaiious maniif.iclories and Workshops. The town 
IS, esiH'Ci.ilIx the oul.skiils, very dirt) ; in slimmer the 
streels are ilusiy, in winicr muddy, and when it r.iins 
I be black dust, washed by the lain lioiii Ihe roofs, coiixci ls 
the streams that fall from the gullers into little better than 
ink. The house',, both ui llic lenlie and oiit.sUiils of the 
town, are limit of a coarse grained grey saiidslone (uii gres 
gns a gros giains), sometimes sipiared, at oilier times un¬ 
hewn, ihe exilour of whieh ad Is to tho sombre character 
of the pl.ice, and dejiriies the town of that hatul.some ap- 
liearatiee xvhieh its wide and tolerably straight streets and 
well-built houses would olherwisc gno to it. The centre of 
Iho town is occupied by a large and handsome though ir- 
regulail)-shaped open space or ‘ place,’ id ihe middle of 
wliieli IS a fountain adorned with a small obelisk. From 
I Ins ‘ place' opens a new sired luiimiig above half a mile 
111 a slraighl line in the diroetion of Roaniio, and termi¬ 
nating 111 the only prmiicnadu which the town )io>Rcsses: 
the road eoiitmues in the .same lino for Iwo or lliree miles 
to tho village of St. Priest, where Ihe ruins of a Gothic 
easllo on a hill terminate the xiew. There are liaths, a 
theatre, and a towii-li.ill; Iho last building is handsome. 

The population of St. Etienne, in 1.83*2, was 3.1,0(il: in¬ 
cluding the lioighbourhood it may be caleul.iled at mure 
than j(l,0U0. Its ilicrea- o of late x eiu'S has been very great. 
Tile town owes ils jirosperity to its situation in the coal 
district, xvlrich not only I'lirmshcs the luhabitunts of the 
neijglihouidiood with a cniisideralile article of export (for 
much coal is sent to Paris), but enables the townspeople to 
carry on their various nianiifadures. Tho coal is uhuiidaiil 
and of good nualily; tho colliers belong rather to llie 
neighbourhood than to tho town ilse^i Tho inhabitnnis of 
the town arc employed either iii the manufaelure of fire¬ 
arms (which are made hero to a far greater extent than in 
any town of France), knives, locks, and otlier hardwares, or 
in tho weaving of ribands, in which it is also pre-cmmciit. 
Whole families devote themselvos to each kind of manu¬ 
facture: tho women work in Ihe same factory with the men, 
and sometimes sliarc with them the most laborious parts of 
their task. There were, a very few Joars since, a roy.xl 
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manufactory of flre-aptns, forty manufactotios of arms of all 
kindt), ten of cutlery, forty-fivo of hardwares, and ono 
hundred and fifty of ribands and velvet. The waters of the 
Furand, which is but a small brook, are well calculated for 
tempering iron and steel, and also for dyeing. A railroad, 
more than .‘54 nnles long, connects St. Ktienno with Lyon: 
this work has been carried on in spite of great difficulties; 
hard rocks have been cut Ihiuugh and liollows filled up: 
there is a tunnel through a mountain nciir SI. Etienne. 
As many as 1800 carriages are said to pass daily between 
the towns: stone is quarried near St. Etienne. 

St. Etienne has a high school, a school for miners, a 
deaf and dumb school, a course of instruction in geometry 
and niccliunics, applied to the arts, a society of agriculture 
and trade, and a public library. 

It is the ca])ilal of an arrondisseincnf, containing in 1832 
a. jKipuIalion of 140,180: the arrondissement is small, but 
there are in it several towns which arc engaged in various 
branches of trade, similar to those carried on at St. 
Elieniic; Chambon and Finuini, where nails and ribands 
are made; St. Chauiond, where ribands are manufactured; 
and Rive do Oier, where coal is dug and iron cast. A late 
return assigned to the arrondisscuiciit 47,7ol) workmen of 
all kinds; of whom 3000 were colliers, 2400 ongnged in 
iron and steel works, 3800 in iiiaiiul'acluritig cutlery and 
liardwares, 2800 in making fire-arms or weapons fiir war or 
the sports of the field, 3000 iii making nails, 1800 in glass 
works, 2'.)00 ill preparing silk, and 27,500 in llio manufac¬ 
ture of vibands. The value of the raw materials on winch 
these workmen were employed was ostuuatod at .'!G,88.1,000 
francs, or about 1,500,000/.; and it was considered that this 
value was doubled by the variou.s proc.cs!-cs of r turc. 

Before the Heyolulion, St. Elieiiiie had sei.gious 

houses. 

ETI'SUS, a genus of brochyurous crustaceans (Cauce- 
rians of M. Milne Edwards). 

Carapace less oval and wide than in most of the Arched 
Canccnaiis (Caiiecru'ns artiucs). The front is large, lamel¬ 
lar, and divided on the mesial lino by a fissure, as in the 
Xanthi; but the two large and truncated lobes which form 
the principal part avo separated by a deep notch of the an¬ 
terior and BUjicvior angle of the orbit, which is rounded and 
]irojecling; the latero-antcrior borders of the carapace are 
strongly toothed. Tlio Inlermil Antenna; arc bent back 
nearly longitudinally, and the basilary joint of the Extermd 
Antennce, which is very large, unites with the front, and 
u-c.sciits on the external side a prolongation which fills the 
liatns of tlio internal orbital angle; finally, the moveable 
stem of these antenniB, which is very short, is inserted com¬ 
pletely out of this hiatus, below the front and nearer to the 
anteimary fossette than to the orbit. The external ja!c-/ecf 
present nothing remarliablc; Xhofeet of the first pair are 
rather large, and the rhelee, which are much enlarged and 
rounded at the end, arc deeply hollowed into a spoon- 
sliupe. 

M. Milne Edwards, who give--' the above description, 
divides this smtfll group, which he considers as forming the 
passage between i^e Xanthi and Platycarcini, into the two 
ibllowing sections. 

n. 

Curapuce scarcely knobbed above. 

Example, Ktisue dmtaim. Length throe or four inches; 
colour reddish. Locality, the Indian Archipelago. 



/ 3 . 

Carapace covered with knobs, separated hy deep furrows 

Example, Etisus anughmius ; length about an inch and 
a half; colour whitish ? Locality, Australasia. 

ETNA. [iETNA.] 

ETON. [Buckinghamshirb.] 

ETRU'RIA was the name given by the anticni Romans 
to a region of Italy extending in their lime from the river 
Macra to the Tiber, and from the Apennines to the Tyrilie- 
uian Sea, the inhabitants of which lliey called Tiisci, and 
at a later time Etrusci. The natives of Etruria however 
called themselves Rasena. The Greeks called them Tyr- 
rhetii, confounding them, according to the opinion of .some 
critics, with the Tyixhenian Pela.sgi, who had occupied the 
western coast of Italy at a more remote date, and wiio being 
driven away by theXJmbri, the Etruscans, and other Italian 
nations, wandered back to tlio Grecian islands and coasts, 
where they became known as pirates. But the Irnditioiis 
of these early migrations into and from the Italian pciim- 
sula are so extremely obscure, the statements of aiitient 
writers concerning them are so conllicting and perplexing, 
that the investigation is become a real labyrinth, and wo 
can only refer inquisitive readers to Niebuhr’s llis'ory if 
Home., i., ji. 1—145, and to the dilferent systems maintained 
by several Italian writers, and esiiuoally by Mioali in the last 
and much improved edit ion of his work, Stnria degli Auitchi 
PopoliItatiani, 3vols., with an Atlas, 1832,in which ho ex¬ 
amines and combats several of Niebuhr’s jiositions. Leaving 
aside the question of the origin of the Tusci or Etrusci, wc 
find this people several contuiieshefoic the time assigned for 
tlie budding of Romo settled in Italy, both norlli and south 
of the Apennines, in the plains of the Po, and on the banks 
of the Arno. They had eon<iuercd a gieat pait of llii-. vast 
tract of country from the Umbri, one of the oldest llabiin 
people of vvliicli history has presorved the name. Tiie 
Etruscans are said by Pliny the Elder (lii. 14) to have con¬ 
quered 3(10 towns or villages belonging 1o the Umbri, who, 
after their subjugation, appear to liave become in a gteat 
ineasurc incorporated with the coiujiierois. who thus ex¬ 
tended their dominions acros^ the contro of the Peiiiiisula 
from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean. (Aqua marilima, 
now Giotlamare, in the territory of Feimo, on the Adriatic 
coast, and Cupra nuintaiia, which stood licr the banks of 
Aisis, not fur from the present village of Masaccio, in the 
province of Ancona, were Etruscan colon es. <Jf the greil 
plain of the Po, the Etrusci occupied the central jiart, fioiii 
the left bank of the Ticiiius and the riglilbnnk of the Treb- 
bia, which sepanuted them from tlio Jjigunans on that side 
to the Atbosis or Adige, which divided them from the Vc- 
neti, who remained in possession of the coast of the .Adriatic 
ns far as the mouths of the Po. (Ltvy, v. .'13.) South of the 
Po the Ligurians retained possession of tlio highlands of the 
Apennines as far eastward asthesomce.of the Arno, which 
river formed at first the boundary between them and the 
Etruscans, who afterwai'ds exieiidq|{ to the Macra, where 
they built Luna. The Etruscan towns in llie plain of the 
Po are said to have been twelve, like those of Middle 
Etruria, south of the Apennines ; but Mantua and Felsina 
(Bologna) were the only two remaining in the time of Pliny. 
The others had been destroyed by the Gauls long before. 
The Etruscan origin of Adria has been disputed. For the 
names of the other Etruscan towns north of the Apennines 
sec Mazzocchi Cidalogo alfabeiico de'Luoghi compresi nelC 
Etruria cireumpudana. 

Towards the south, Etruria is known to have extended 
as far as the Tiber previous to the e,xistence of Romo. But 
the Etru-scans at one period vent also far beyond that river. 
There was a tradition of their having conquered the Volsci, 
who afterwards recovered their indopetidence. (Servius in 
Mneid. xi. 567.) Their re^lar settlement in Campania, 
where they are said to have also built twelve towns, was how¬ 
ever of a later date, probably in the second or third century 
of Rome, when the Etruscan power, south of the Apen¬ 
nines was at its height, and after they had lost by the 
Gallic irruption all t£at they possessed in the plains of 
the Po. The Etruscan colony founded at Capua would fall, 
according to Cato's statement about the year 283 of Romo. 
The war of the Etruscans against Cum®, in which they 
were defeated by the Syracusans in a naval fight, had hap¬ 
pened some time before. According to this cmculation the 
Tuscan dominion in Campania did not continue long, as 
the country was conquered by the Samnites about the year 
330 of Rome. The extent of the Etruscan possessions in 
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Campania, and the number of towns winch they built or 
colonized there, is a matter of much doubt. (Niebuhr, vol. 
i.. On the Opicaws and Aueonians, and, for a conflicting 
opinion, Micali, vol. i., ch. 7.) 

The permanent power of the Etruscans lay in Etruria 
Proper, or Etruria Media as it has also been called, which 
corresponds in great measure to the present Tuscany, with 
the addition of that part of the papal state which lies on the 
right bank of the Tiber. For a geographical description of 
the country wo refer to Tuscany. They had twelve prin¬ 
cipal cities or states, all situated between the Arno ana the 
Tiber, for the country between the Arno and the Macra was 
annexeil at a later period by conquest over tho Ligurians. 
Each state formeil an independent community, the twelve 
being bound together by a sort of loo.-e confederacy: at 
times indeed very loo-e, for we find repeatedly one state 
going to war wiiliou'; the assistance or inteiferciice of the 
rest. Of these Iw'ehc towns, eight are mentioned by Livy 
(xxviii. do) on the occasion of his enumerating the allies 
who volunteered to assist in equipping Scqiio’s armament 
against Carthago; they are Coere, Tarquinii, Po)mlonium,Vo- 
laterrtc, Arrelium, Perusia, Clusiuin, and Rusellw. "^o these 
must be added Veit and Vulsiiiii, whicli had been previously 
conquered by the Tloinans. The two remaining may he se- 
loeied from aiiiyng Cortona, Cosa, Capena, and Fesulu-. It 
must be idisei'ved that long before that time sonic of the old 
cities of Elruria bad dw iiidlod away, such as Vet ntimia, which 
had disai jioared bofore the historical age of Rome, and of 
whii'li eien the site is not positively ascertained. Popiilo- 
iiium, which was originally a rolony from Vidaterrii!, pro- 
b.ibly took the place of Veluloiun among the tweUo. 

Anfiiliiiliei —We may hero point out those towns in 
wli'.cli Etrii can antiquities are still f.iniid, and thus convey 
some general idea of what we know of the slate of the arts 
among that people: — 

I. .\ricliuio [Aituzzo] was do-troyed by Sulla, and no 
tracos c.f Etruscan coii irueliim now exist. Tho remains of 
till! amphiilicatrc aic of the Roman period, when the town 
was restored by M.i ecnas. 15ut there are numerous Etrus¬ 
can iiiscriplions, misos, cuiios, and oilier remains in the Mu¬ 
seum Bacci at .Are/.zo. and a qiiaiiliiy of the red cnihossod 
pottery. ‘ .\retiiia vasa,’ for which Aiczzo was renowned of 
old, and ofwhicli enormous heaps of fragments have been 
linr'id in the neigbbunrliood. Some of tlio figures are most 
dcliiatcly formed, and may he seen in the plates to Inghi- 
raiin's work: I'.trutrhi o di Htruaco Nnme. 

Some of till moulds ha\o also been found. 1. Perusia 
IPiiKnatl Is said liy Cato, quoted by Sciaius, x. ‘iOl, to 
have been built by the Sarnnates, an TJmbiian people, 
before the E rus'iin lime. It has no remains of Etruscan 
structures, except the .sepulchral building called la Torre di 
San Manno, about a mile outside of the walls, with an arched 
v.aull of large polished stones, bearing an Etruscan insorip- 
tion in throe linos, wliieh is styled by Maffei ‘ the queen of 
m.scri[ilioiis,’ and the gale, vulgarly called Arco di Aiigusto, 
whieli however is believed to be of Etruscan euiistructiuii. 
(Ommi, Dixmrtnzinnp sulr Arm Etrusen di Perugia, IH07.) 
A rich collection of Etruscan antiquities however i.s Ibuiid 
ill the Gabinello Archeologico, with about 80 inscriptions, 
one of which consists of 45 lines, the fragments of an Etruscan 
quadriga, described by Inghirami (vol. \i., p. 300), and some 
handsome painted vases, bronzes. &c. (Vermiglioli, Saggio 
dei, Bru7tzi litruschi frorati nelP Agro Perugino, 4to., 
1813.) 3. Cortona, theaniient Corytum, retainsunehanged 
the original circuit of its Etruscan walls, though re]!aiiedni 
several places. (Pianta Topograjira di Curtmia in Micali’s 
Atlas annexed to his Sturia dei Popoli Italiani.) The walls 
arc built of enormous I'olygonal stones, well filled together, 
witltout cement. There are other remains of Etruscan con¬ 
struction, among others the substructure of the palace Laua- 
relH. An Etruscan tomb, called by the natives Grotia di iSt- 
tagora, is seen in one of tlie suburbs of the town. [Cortona.] 
Other hypogca have been discovered in the country around, 
from which the bronzes and vases have been transferred to 
the town museum, hut they belong mostly to the Roman 
period. (Repettl; Dizionario Geografleo Storicn de.lla Tos¬ 
cana, 1833 \ The Aecaderaia Elrusca, established in 1726, 
whose president is called Lucumo, has published 10 vols. 
4to. of Memoirs. 4. Fesulte, now Fiosole, one of the oldest 
Etruscan cities, though perhaps not one of the twelve me¬ 
tropolitan ones. Its massive walls are its only Elrusian 
structure now osisting; the theatre and other remains are 
efthe Roman ‘.!a% probably of the date of Sulla’s colony. 


(See plan and views of Fie.sole, plates 5,11, and 12 of Micali’s 
work, and also Bandini, Lettere Fiesolaue and Itinerario dt 
una Giornata tP Islruzione d Fiesn/e, 1814.) h. Clusium, 
Camars in aniient Etruscan, now called Chiiisi, the country 
of Porienna, built on a hill above the valley of the Clnaua, 
was one of the most distinguished F.truscan cilic.s. Of its 
old walls there remains nothing but a fragment built of 
large polygonal .stones behind the choir of the cathedral. 
The present town is entirely modern. There are very ricli 
colleeliunsof antiquities, urns, vases of old Etruscan inaiiu- 
facture, single coloured, and later ones, or Canipano Elms 
can as they have been styled, with figures of one or two 
csilours (lilTeierit from the ground, gold oniaments, eiigraM-d 
stones, &c., in the houses Paolii/./.i, Sozzi, and Casucciiu. 
The l:ist uieutioiied is the richest, and a description of it 
by Valeriaiii, with abme 200 plates, has been published 
under the title of Muspo Elruscu Chito^mo, 2 ' ols. llo., 
1833. 6. V'^olaterrro, Volterra, on a hill about Iweniy miles 

north-west of Siena, was about four miles in circumfe¬ 
rence : many tairts of its walls as well as one of the gates, 
called Porta deir Arco, are of old Etruscan coii.-lnictioii, 
being built of large lectangnliir slunos generally six feet 
in leiigtb, though :-omo arc much larger, set in horizotiial 
layers wiilioiit ccmciit. In sonic places two of them 
alone, set side by side, form the lliickiiess of the wall. 
Mallei eoiisiileied the walls of Volterra as the best calcu¬ 
lated togiieii true iiniirossioii of former Etruscan great¬ 
ness. In the Iherma! w hich wcie iliscoiercd by Guariiacci 
was found a mosaic, whiili is now in the cilv miiseiim, to¬ 
gether with niiiiierous sepulchral monuments, statues, bassi 
rilieii, both ill alabaslci and sandstone, Vase-, pateraj, Stc. 
On these moiuiuieiits of the aniient Etruscans we may, m 
some measure, read I lie hislery of their euihzatniii ami 
sueial economy, as we re,id those of F.gy pi on the iiiimu- 
menls of that eouiilry, in dcf.iiil! of writ Ion records. Gnar- 
iiacci puhh.sheil a An/it/aorum Miuii/aictitoniin 

Jifrii'icari/m c I'nhiterrajns Eriilunini, rum <)b- 

seri'aliunihuK, A. F. (iori, M., 1711; see also Giorgi, ,- 
sprtazioiip Arrtuii’niii'a ,\ii) ra un Maiunanilo Etra.wo ri 
trovah) iirgti Anhchi Sahnrhaiii di /V/e/vo, f’o/i'/o I7-l<), 
•llo., Fiionzc, 1752. But one of the most extensile and 
salisfacioiy works on Ktru-can antiquities is the riyciit one 
of Inghirami already mentioned, Aloiiuniridi Elrusrht o di 
Etrusen E'oi/ie, 5 vols. 4lo.of text, with 6 nils, of plates, and 
I lol. index. Ingliirami’hi-olleclumsrcpicsciil chielly ohjects 
found 111 tho Icrnlory of Volterra,’ill the iiuincrotis hyqiogci 
discovered there; and they are inleiided to illu.strale the 
.slate of the throe line arts among the El ruse,i ms, for wlin h 
purpose they are arranged in six classes. I. Funcial nru'- 
and cinerary lases in alalmsicr or siindstone, wilh sculp 
turcs. II. Patera-, which lii'i'hii'ami calls ‘spcci-hi mislici,’ 
or my slical mirrors, w ilh specimens of Etruscan linear draw¬ 
ing. III. Bronzes of cast or chiselled woi kmauslin). IV. 
Specimens of Filrnscaii archilecture, taken f oni lluir hy- 
jiogei or sepulehial monuments, some iff wliieh arc from 
Tarquinii, and other p.irts of aniient Etruria. V. Vases, 
some such as lho.so of Arezzo, all of one colour, ciihcr red 
or hluish black, with onihossed figure.s, ollicrs wilh figures 
of diU'creiit colour from the ground. VI. A (ollectionof 
moiiumeiits, most of tlicra not Etruscan, but whii-li serve to 
compare with, and form a contrast to, Iho.se of Etruscan art. 
Inghirami has not included in his collection the inscriptions, 
cameos, gems, coins, laiiqis, See., which may he found in 
other works, and especially in Lanzi, Eaugio di Lingim 
Elrusca, 3 vols , Svo., Rome, 1789, a work much more valu¬ 
able for tin) quantity and variety of nioiiiiments winch it 
illustrates, lliaii for its hypothetical and now generally re¬ 
jected system of Etruscan grammar and etymology. 

Among the other Etruscan towns which are now do.-troyed, 
and of whiHi nothing but ruins remain, may he mentioned— 
1. Cosa or Cossa, called Aiisedouia in the middle ages, on a 
hill east of the lake of Orbetelhi, the walls of which ai'C in to¬ 
lerably good preservation, with several towers, and two guto.s. 
See Pianta TojiogruJica di Cossa e smii Contorni in Micali’s 
Plates. 2. Populoniiuu, neat Porto Banitto, on the coast 
north of Piomhino. The only remains are part of the walls, 
which are standing. Micah has given a iduii of Populonin. 
3. Rtisellae, the rums ofwhicli arc on a hill above the plain 
of Grossoto, about throe miles from Baligiiano, and near the 
left bank of theOmhrouu; the circuit of its walls, which 
consist of large rectangular blocks, is about (vyo miles. Mi¬ 
cali has given a plan of this also. 4. Suturiiia, called also 
Auriniu, on the left hank of the river Alhegna, near the ii»ot 
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of the mountain of Santa Flora, and on the borders of the I 
Papal States, shows some tragnionts of its walls built of poly¬ 
gonal stones. 6. Tarquinii, the site of which is on the left 
bank of the Marta, near Corneto, exhibits no remains 
above ground, but the great number of hypogci, form¬ 
ing a vast necropolis in the neighbourhood, give an idea of 
its former importaneo. They are excavated in the rock, 
which is of volcanic formation; some of the chambers are 
square, fifty feet on each aide, and about six feet high; the 
ceding is carved into square com|iartment8, and is supported 
by square pillars of the rock itself; the sides are adorned 
with stuccoes and paintings, some of them allegorical of the 
state of the soul after death, others representing funeral 
processions, games, banquets, &c. A number" of urns, 
vases, mosaics, arms, and some skeletons, have keen found 
within those sepulchres, which may he said almost to rival, 
for the interest they excite, those discovoreil in F-gypt by 
Belzoni. The first Tarquiuian hypogci wcic discovered 
about 1780, by Cardinal Garampi, and representations of 
them arc given in D’Agincourt’s work, vol. iv., plates IO and 
11 . But the greatest discoveries have been made of late 
Years, engravings of which we given in Iiighirami’s and 
Micali’s works. 

Farther inland, about ten miles north of Tarquinii, near 
the village of Canino, Liicicn Boiiupaite has discovered a 
vast quantity of similar remains of Etruscan art, of which lie 
has formed a vultiahlc museum at Canine, and of which lie 
has published a description. {Manfum Elrnsquo de Lucien 
Bonaparte, Prinr.e de Canino, in jiaiis, 18‘iU.) Tliese dis¬ 
coveries have revived the qiiuslioii between the partizans 
of an original Etruscan civilization, and those who dorive it 
from the Greeks. IVoliahly llie <|iio.stiou might he solved 
by admitting various epochs of Elrusi'iin art, one utilerior 
and the other posterior to the iiilorcoui>o which existed be¬ 
tween the Etruscans and the Greeks about the seconder 
thiivl century of Romo. Even in the monuments of Tar¬ 
quinii and Canino two styles are discernible. Other pro¬ 
prietors 111 llio same district liavu made further diseoveries. 
On the riglit bank of I he river Fiora, in the district of Mont- 
allo, extensive remains seem to mark the site of the 
Etruscan V ulcia, whicli was eonqiionid by the Romaii.s at 
the same time as Vulsinii, about the year ^73 of Rome. 
Here also a vast necropolis has been found, with a quantity 
of vase.s, paintings, and other antiquities. At a place called 
la Cucumclln, a group qf buildings of laigo rectangular 
stones, consisting of cells and two towers, one square and 
the other circular, uhovo thirty I'eet high, liave been found 
buried in an artificial mound or harrow. At the top of the 
towers were winged sphinxes in stone, and below some lions 
and grillins. Micali, plate 62, gives the nlaii and views of 
these monuments, which are one of the most eurjoiis 
Etruscan discoveries hitherto iiiaife. In 18.32 only one- 
Ihird part of the tiiouiid had been dug up, so that further 
atrueturcs may still be found. 

Tlio site of C»ro or Agylla lay near tho villigo of (k-r- 
vetcre or Cervetri, between Romo and Civitavecchia. Its 
port, Pyrgos, near where the coast-tower of Siiptu Rc- 
voia is now. Iw remains of eitlicr have been di.scovered. 
The aulieiit Vulsinii has been likewise completely destroyed 
[Bolsena], The site of Veii has been long a stibjcct of 
dispute, hut it seems now ascertained to ho on a sleep hill, 
at tho foot of which two streams unite, and form the Cre- 
mera vv hich falls into the Tiber. This hill is about a mile 
and a half cast of the liamlet of La Slorto, tho last .stage on 
the northern road to Romo. The farm called Isola Faniese 
occupies part of the site of antient Veil. Tlie remains 
which have been discovered on the spot since 1810 belong 
to the Roman colony sent there by Livia. The walls of 
Falorii, which still exist in a desert spot near Civila Costel- 
lana, are not always numbered among the FarusSh remains, 
as that town is said to have been bmlt before the Etruscan 
conquest The amphitheatre cut in the rook at Sulri is at¬ 
tributed to the Etruscans. 

Htttory^ Sodat State. —Varro mentions fhe Etruscan 

thttnals existing in his time as having been written in the 
ei^htb ago of Etruria, which is supposed to correspond to 
ftuxtn ecntuiy of Rome. Two Latin writers, Valerius 
Flkoeut and Csecma, the latter a native of Volateme, wrote 
histories of Etruria, aud the emperor Claudius wrote in 
Gioek hi# TVirhenicon or History of Etruria, in twenty 
hooka; hut aR tboaeare lost, as well as the books of Diony- 
atus,dn which be treated more particularly of tho Etruscans. 
11]be little we know therefore of the national history of 


I Etruria previous to their wars with Rome, is gathered from 
fragments and incidental notices in Greek and Roman 
writers. The Etruscan power appears to linve been at its 
height in the third century of Rome, about -the beginning 
of the fifth century before Christ. Their dominion extended 
over the country of the Umbrians to the Adriatic on one 
side, and to the Gulf of Luni on the other. After Por- 
seniia hud dictated a humiliating peace to Rome, tho 
Tuscans overrun Latium, and conquered Campania. By 
sea they rivalled the Carthaginians, with whom they at first 
allied themselves against the Phocmans, who had settled at 
Alcria in Corsica, but afterwards the allies qum-relled together 
for tile possession of the same island. They fought against 
the Ctimans aud Syracusans united about the year 27'J of 
Rome, and acre defeated. Half a cenluiy later they lost 
Campania to the Saiuniles, after which the Romans began 
to encroach on that jiart of Etruria which lay between 
Mount Cimiinis and the Tiber. Veil was the first Etruscan 
city that fell by llie Roman arms; Falerii and Fesccnnia 
next; Sutriuin submitted : Crore and Turquiiiii became the 
allies of Rome: and the Ciiiiinus ridge with its haunted 
forests formed the boundary between Rome and Etruria. 
The Roman urins halied nearly a ceuliiry longer before 
they pas.sed that hoiindarv. The total defeat of the confe¬ 
derated Etruscan forces at the lake Vadiino^jis, in the year 
444 of Rome, opened to the Romans tlic access into the 
Etruria Transcimiiia. Vulsinii and Vulcia foil before the 
slow hut sure progre.ss of their arms; the other citic.-, such 
as Arrotium, Pciusia, Volatcim*, ]’o)iul(niium, disguised 
their submission under the luitiie of allies, but Etruscan ui 
dependence was gone. Tins npjiears to have been a jieriod 
of gciiuia! coiviiplioii of manner..,, when all national siiint 
and iiideiieiidoiice became extinct, hut wealth, luxury, and 
internal |iciice remained, and setisual pleasures were the 
chief oceiipaliim of tlie people; and this was also the time 
when llie eailierRonian vviileisvvho speak of the Elru cans, 
such as PlantiiK, Cato, and A'lirro, hecatne ucipiaiiilcd vvitii 
that people. Tho vvais and proscriptions of Sulla gave 
a final blow to the existence of tho Elrusciins as a luiiion; 
tlie.r loven.s were destroyed, and their lauds were given 
to uiililary colonisl.s. Tlie proscriptions of Ociaviatiiis 
afior the battle of Perusia, completed the desolutiou of 
Etruria. Tlie hiiiguagc itself gradually becanie oblilcvated 
among tho people, and was only known to the priests, vvilh 
vtliimi it became finally e.xtinct, probably by 1 be spreaihiig 
of Clirisiiaiiiiy in the fourth century of our ana. It is now 
aekiiovilodged by Micali, Orioli, Ingliiraiiii. as well as by 
>iebuhr, Unit the Etruscan laiigmigc i- lost, and that its 
pretended afiluily to Greek, as maintained by Laiizi alid 
others, has no foundation. 

With regard to the political and social institutions of the 
Etniseans, we cannot do better than refer to Micali's work 
(vol. ii., chapters 21 to 21), in which lie gives a fair and 
tolerably well authenticaled sketch of their goveriinient, 
their religion and morality, and their domestic manners. 
We ought to hear in mind that all the accounts we have of 
tlie Etruscan.s wore written after their subjugation to Rome, 
and^liat a nation wliich had a political existence of eight 
or ten eentuiies must have undergone con'-iderahle chan 
in its manners and institutions. Each of the twelve piin- 
eipal cities of Etruria ruled over the population of its respec¬ 
tive district, which was perham originally a conquered race. 
In the city itself wore two orders, the hereditary families of 
patricians or senators, and tho commonalty. Political and 
religious jxiwerwore in the hands of tlie former, who elected 
from their ovvn body the annual magistiate called Lucumo 
Wo know that the lucumo at times contrived, especially in 
limes of war, to protraet his term of office, and sometimes 
to retain it for Hfo; but all attempts to make it hereditary 
appear to have foiled. Tho patrician end hietarchal older 
appears to hove maintained to the last it# sway among the 
Etruscans, tlte arts of divination, of which it was in exclu¬ 
sive possession, being a powerful instrument in its hands, 
among a people so much foshioned to religious observances 
and rites, for i-cpressing all attempts of the commonalty. 
Accordingly we, hear of no struggles of the kind in Etniria, 

at Rome; hut we hear of revolts'of slaves against their 
masters, as in the case of Vulsinii/ for the Etruscans 
had tmtnerous slaves. Their swajt over the people whom 
they oohqttfiied, such ag the tJmbri, appears to have been 
foadi did not destroy their towns, but surrounded 
them ttrith walls, olt built new ones; they taught them 
^icvdttire and other art#, they instructed theta kH tcligion, 
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and they are acknowledged to nave been toe civilizers of a 
great part of Italy. Rome derived its earlier civilization 
from Etruria. The art of fortifying tovrns with walls and 
towers is attributed to them. They wrought the iron which 
they drew from the island of Elba, they cast bronze, and 
they made silver vases and gold ornaments: they engraved 
on stone, and sculptures of primitive art are found on their 
oldest monuments. Hiey are supposed by many to have 
been the inventors of the arch at a very remote period; 
Tuscan masons employed it in constructing the Cloaca 
Maxima of Rome. TOey understood hydraulics, especially 
the art of filling up marshes by diverting into them the 
course of muddy streams, which is still practised with great 
success in Tuscany under the name of ‘ colmate.’ The in¬ 
vention of the termini, or stones fixing the limits of property, 
is attributed to them. Tho rights of property, those of 
paternal authority, of testamentary will, of connubia or 
marria^s, were all fixed by law and consecrated by religious 
rites. Their laws concerning debtors appear to have been 
more humane than those of Rome, if we are to trust to a 
passage of Heraclidcs in which he ^eaks of the Tyr¬ 
rhenians. 

The Etruscans were fond of good living and of sump¬ 
tuous banquets, and they are called gluttons, fat, and 
corpulent, by tho Roman satirists. Virgil (xi. 735) accuses 
them of being given to all kinds of sensual pleasures. 
Their women seem to have had no great reputation for 
chastity (Plautus, CiHell. 2. 3. 20, and Horace, iii. Ode x. 
11 ); yet we find the female sex in higher honour anwng 
them than among most nations of antiquity. The women 
reclined at table on the same triclinia with the men, as ap¬ 
pears by their monuments. Their funerals were pompous, 
and accompanied by athletic games, but the combats of 
gladiators appear to have been of a late introduction, and 
it i.s believed that they originated in Canqiania, and from 
thence spread over the resi of Italy about the fifth century 
of Rome. From some sculptures found on their monu¬ 
ments it would appear us if human sacrifices were at one 
time in practice among them, unless these representations 
be symbolical, ns some suppose The mythology of the Etrus¬ 
cans was partly of native, psirtly of oriental invention. Tliey 
believed m two principles, a good and an evil one, each 
having its respective agciits or genii, and their paintings 
and sculptures are often representative of the perpetual 
struggle between tho two. Twelve gods, six male and six 
female, at the head of which was Jupiter, formed the upper 
hierarchy; other inferior divinities presided over the various 
elements and ])henumena of this earth, as well as over the 
occupations and domestic comforts of man. Cicero speaks 
very favourably of Etruscan theosophy, saying that they 
referred evciy thing to God, and that all their religious in¬ 
stitutions were studiously calculated for the prosperity and 
security of tho state. For further particulars on these 
subjects, see Micali, ch. 22 and 23, Bossi, Storia d'Italia, 
lib. i., chap. 6, and Muller, die Etrusher; Dempster, De 
Etruria Eegali, with the continuation by Passeri, is also a 
work of much information, apart from the system and 
favourite hypothesis of the writers. These, with tho other 
works already mentioned, form the best Etruscan library 
that can be collected. 

ETRUSCAN ARCHITE(jrURE. We have no re¬ 
mains of Etruscan temples or other buildings, but we can 
form some idea of their style from their hypogei or sepul¬ 
chral monuments, and also from some of their cinerary 
uras which represent a temple. (Micali, plate 72.) But the 
monuments which seiye perhaps to throw most light on 
this subject are those discovered at Castcl d’Asso, the Axia 
of Cicero {Pro Ctscina, 7), five miles south-west of Viterbo, 
where the rook forming one side of the valley facing tho 
old castle is sculptured all along for more than a mUe in 
the shape of so many fronts or facades of sepulchral moAu- 
ments, the vaults themselves being excavated underneath. 
Similar sculptures on the rock are found at Norchia, about 
15 miles south-west of Viterbo. (See Inghirami’s plates.) 
These monuments, which represent a primitive style of 
Etrnsi^ building, strike by their resemblance to the 
Egyptian style in its ruder and simpler form. Plate 62 of 
Micali represents a monument between Monte Romano and 
Cornet^ with prmecting architrave and lateral pillars. 
VitruviiiB, although, he lived in an age when Etruscan art 
had undergoiM considerable alteration, characterizes their 
buildings as * hacieeplmlse, faumiles, Utsa,' low, wide, with 
heavy top ornaments. And this seems to be in keeping 
P. C, No. 602. 


with the character of the people, grave, and more fond of 
internal comfort than of external show. What is now 
called the Tuscan or Tusoanie order appears to have been 
a sort of rude Doric, which they probably adopted from the 
Greeks, [Civil, Architbcturb.] Vitruvius (iv. 7) gives a 
description of tlieir temples with three eellm, but they ap¬ 
pear to have been neither large nor splendid: the orna¬ 
ments, bronzes, and plastic figures appear to have been 
more elaborate than tho structures ihcmselves. In tho 
time of Vitruvius the houses of the wealthy Etruscans had 
external porticoes or vesfibula, in which the crowd of ser¬ 
vants and clients remained in waiting. The Atrium is also 
supposed by somo to be of Etruscan invention. [Atrium.] 
If not the inventors of the arch, tho Etruscans were cer¬ 
tainly ac(]uainted with it at a very early period: it is found 
in their sepulchral monuments, in their gates, and they 
used it in constructing'the Roman cloaca-. Another cloaca 
of similar construction has been discovered near Tarquiiiii. 
Their skill in fortifying towns with walls and lowers and 
ditches, and leaving an open space around called Pomoe- 
rium, is attested by the Roman writers, and by the inspec¬ 
tion of tho remains of their walls. The use of large poly¬ 
gonal stones in tho construction of walls was common to 
other Italian people as well as the Etruscans and primitive 
Greeks; and the name of Pelasgic, which has been given to 
these walls, appears to be incorrect, as it does not dfstinguish 
any particular class of these walls or the walls of any par¬ 
ticular locality from other walls of the same kind. If by 
this term Paiiasgic it is meant to assert that all such walls 
are really of Pelasgic origin, this is move than can bo proved 
or presumed. In most instances, however, tho Etruscans 
appear to have used rectangular stones, ranged in hori¬ 
zontal layers, and uniformly without any cement. For 
more complete information of wliat is known of Etriiscnn 
architecture, we must refer to Micali, cb. xxv., Iiighirami’s 
te.i t and plate.'!. Series IV., and Orioli, Dei Sepolcrmi Edijizi 
dell' Etruria Media, also quoted by Inghirami. 

ETRUSCANS. [Etuuri.-i.] 

ETSCH. [ADKiE.j 

ETYMOLOGY. [1 .ANOUAfiK.] 

ETYMOLO'GICUM MAGNUM (ri pfya Irv/ioXoy.eo.O, 
an important vocabulary of the Greek language, of iihicii 
the author is unknown. Some suppose it was written 
by a grammarian of the name of Magnus. The idea that 
it was compiled by Marcus Musurus, the first editor, 
or the Calliergi, is disproved by the fact that this dic¬ 
tionary is reforred to by Eustathius. Sylburg considers 
it as old as the tenth century: much older it certainly 
tvas not; for Thoognotus, a writer of the ninth century, is 
quoted in it. The derivations in this work, like most of 
those attempted by the Greeks themselves, are based upon 
no principle, and though in some instances accidentally 
right, they arc generally full of the wildest absurdities, as 
one might expect from the author being confined to mure 
guess-work. It is valuable however for containing a great 
many traditions with regard to the meanings of old or un¬ 
common words, and it often enables the scholar to correct 
the errors of the corrupt but inestimable lexicon of Hesy- 
chius. Tho edition of Sylburg (1594) is very useful, and 
has an admirable index: the edition of the Etymulogicum 
Magnum, by Schafer, Lips., 1816, is a reprint of Sylburg’s 
edition. The edition by Sturz, Lips., 1818, 4tu., intitlcd 
Etyraologicum Gra-cse Linguto Gudianum, &c., is founded 
on the Codex Gudiimus, which is more complete than that 
on which the edition of Musurus and the othei-s already 
enumerated are based. 

E U, a town in France, in the department of Seine InfiS- 
rieuro, on tho south-west bank of the little river Bresle, 
near its imutli. Eu is 91 miles in a direct line N.N.W. of 
Paris. 

In the middle ages Eu became a strong and flourishing 
place; hut on tho threat of a descent by English it was 
burnt, in 1475, by order of Louis XI., and has never re¬ 
covered the blow: Dieppe and other neighbouring place.s 
profited by its downfai. Only the churches and a few 
houses that were overlooked escaped the general destruc¬ 
tion. The massive ruins of the walls and towers yet remain. 

Eu has several churches: the finest, that, of Notre Dame, 
is large and of beautiful Gothic architecture. A crypt con¬ 
tains the monuments of tho counts of Eu: these laonumentH 
were much damaged in tho Revolution. A small church 
adjoining the High School, formerly tho Jesuits* College, 
contains tho monument of the duke of Guise, murdered at 

VoL. X.—I 
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Bloi» in 1588. There arc two chdteaux. Of one of these, 
built by a dauehter of the duke of Pentbidvre, afierwar^ 
duchejs of Orleans, only half remains, the rest having been 
destroyed in the Revolution. ITie situation of the cMteau 
is charming; tho park has an avenue of fine beech trees. 
Tltere is an hospital attended by the Sceurs de la Cbaritd. 
The market-place is good. La Chaussdo d'Eu is a suburb 
of Ell, on the opposite bank of the Dresle. Trdport, at the 
mouth of the river, is the port of Eu; it has a cliurch 
singularly situated on the extreme verge of a lofty and 
almost perpendicular cliff, and a projecting doorway of 
beautiful Gothic architecture. 

The population of Eu in 1632 was 3356, that of Trd- 
port 2U61, together 5417 : the population of the respective 
communes was 3543 and 2267, together 581U. The popu¬ 
lation of La Cliaussdo d'Eu is not given in our authorities. 
The manufactures of Eu are linseed oil, soap, locks and 
other ironmongery, leather, cotton yam, glass, sail-cloth, 
linen and lane. Eu serves as a mart for the corn of the 
department of Somme, which is imported into that of Seine 
Iniiaieure. There is a school of mutual instruction, which 
W8h^ established by ihe King of the French when duke of 
Oi li'iius. There is a tribunal do commerce or court for the 
decision of mercantile disputes. 

• ELnCE.4^ (Ei'/Soia), now called Negropont, is an island 
of tho Mediterranean, lying along the coasts of Attica and 
Ediuiia, from which it is separated by the Euripus, a very 
narrow channel, over which a bridge libs been thrown, con¬ 
necting the island with the mam-land. It is 90 miles in 
letigih ill a north-west direction, and 30 miles in extreme 
breadth; but in one part, between Aliveri Bay and Port 
Petnus, it is scarcely 4 miles across from shore to shore. 
The only towns are Egripos and Karystos; the former situ¬ 
ated where the island ajiproacbes nearest to the main, and 
tho latter at tho southern extremity of tho island, at the 
bottom of a bay bearing tho same name. 

Tho island generally is elevated, and contains among its 
mountains some of the highest in this part of Europe. 
Mount Delphi rises on the eastern shore to the height of 
7200 feet above the sea, and its summit is scarcely ever free 
from snow; Elias of Karystos, at the southern extremity, 
is 4748 feet high; Mount Khandhili, 4200 feet, and Tele- 
thrius, 3100 feet, are both on the western shore north of 
Egnpos. Tho general formation of these mountains is 
grey limestone, with much clay slate. 

It appears from the map constructed from Captain Cope¬ 
land’s recent sutwey, that the small peninsula to the north¬ 
west, which terminates in Cai>e Lithada, is mountainous, and 
contains one elevation. Mount Lilhado, which rises to the 
height of 2637 feet above tho sea. A little south of the 
point whore this peninsula joins th^ mass of the island, 
and on the west coast opposite to Buiutia, is Mount Tele- 
thrius, with some hot springs near its base. From Te- 
Ictbrius the mountains spread out north-east to Capo 
Amoni, tho most norlh-eastern point of the island, and 
nastward to the coast, filling the nurtiioni part of tho island, 
and eontaiuiiig several elevations above 2000 feet. Along 
tho northern coas^f the island, opposite to Thessaly, ana 
stretching at tho base of this mountain group, is the fertile 
and uxtensivu plain ofOreo8,the antientllestieeutis. South 
of leletlirius there is high land, with some interruptions, 
abng Ihe west coast as far as Opo I’ulitika: within these 
limits is Mount Khandhili, near the coast, and another 
mountain 2694 feet high. Between Cape Pulitika and E^i- 
pos, and extending several miles inland, is the fertile plain of 
Egrijws, bounded on the north and north-east by the high 
mountains which extend to the eastern ooost. The centre 
of this mountain mass is Delphi, alr^y mentioned, and it 
contains several other elevations whiah are bettpen 4000 
and 6000 feet. Between the mountains which wo have 
described as oecupying the north part of the island and the 
mass of whioh Delphi is the centre is the small riain of 
Mandhoudi on the east coast of the island. South of the 
narrow channel on whioh Egripos is situated tlwro is a tract 
of tew tend riong the Bay of Vathia, hacked by the range 
of Mount Yatliia (3821 feet), which appears to he separated 
bvadaptasaioD from the group of Delphi, and forms part 
of tbsMUtfa-east boun^ry of the plate of Egripos. Far¬ 
ther Muth and near the west eoai$ there is atao the plain 
of Aliveri. The rest of the ialand south of Aliveri, aioiw 
the West eoiurt, and the trirnle of the eastern coast from the 
plain of, Mindhottdh mpMin te M nn^aiiiouB. The 
switiierti extreautr M m istauKl is filled hr ths mass 4' 


Mount Elias (4748 feet), which presents to the Archipelago 
an iron-bound and dangerous coast. 

To the southward the plains are generally cultivated 
with com and olives, but those to the northward, called the 
Plains of Oreos, are more particulaily devoted to the vine^ 
from which a light red wine is made, which is the common 
beverage of the Greeks, and forms a staple article of trade. 
The wine is kept in pig-skins, well coated with resin, whii^ 
communicates its unpleasant ilavour to the contents, which 
otherwise would not be unpalatable. A deleterious ardent 
spirit is distilled from tho busks of the grapes. Cotton is 
also planted more to the northward. 

On the shores of the Bay of Oreus are some ruins on an 
eminence, apparently only a military post; a few huts now 
surround its base, but about two miles in the interior is a 
large village called Xero Chori, or dry village. 

Tho island is nut populous: it is conjectured to contain 
between 60,000 and 70,000 inhabitants, nearly all Groe^. 
The villages are few, and, as is the case every where in the 
Archipelago, built at some distance from the beach, gene¬ 
rally on an elevatien difficult of access. This precaution 
has been taken on account of the numerous depredations 
of tho pirates, who were accustomed to land, sack a village, 
and embark before morning, so that unless the place were 
tolerably large and populous, there was no safety for life or 
property. 

The passage between Thessaly and Euboea, called tho 
Trikiri Channel, from the town of that name at the eastern 
entrance to the Gulf of Yolo, is about 4 miles in average 
width; the narrowest part, whioh is towards the western 
extreme, is not quite mile; the depth of water is regular, 
steep from both shores, and decreasing gradually from 
about 50 fathoms at the entrance to 30 towards the western 
end of the Negropont, off which lie some small rocky 
islands called Litluma Islands. Passing those islands, and 
turning to tho southward, is the Gulf of Talanda, so called 
from the town of that n.imc on the Bucotian shore. A re¬ 
markable feature in this part of the channel is the amazing 
depth of water under Mount Telelhrius, where, for about 12 
or 15 miles, there is no bottom with 220 fathoms within half 
a mile of the shore; but from this point the water shoals 
gradually towards Egripos. Towards the north-west extre¬ 
mity of this shore there is a very safe and excellent harbour, 
now called Port Ghialtra (formerly Port Kales). There are 
two villages on its sltoros, Ghialtra to the westward, and 
Elypsos to the eastward ■ near the latter are some antient 
remains and beautifully sculptured fragments of white 
marble. 

At Capo Thei-ma, the eastern point of tlie hay, there are 
hot springs (already mentioned) of the same kind as, but 
more abundant than, those of Tliermopyla*. The water 
rushes down in a copious stream into the sea, the vapour 
from which is visible fur a considerable distance. Between 
this point and Egripos there arc only three villages, Orovies, 
.Glim, gnd Pulitika, all small; but at each of them there 
are Venetian remuins. 

In the ^uthern part of the clionnel there are many is¬ 
lands along the Eubceaii shore, which offer good anchorage, 
more especially among the Petalion Islands, which abound 
in rabbits, but possess only one spring of fresh water. From 
Egripos to Karystos there are only two villages, Aliveri 
and Stura, in the bays called respectively from their names. 
The bed of this part of the channel is level, but compared 
with tho northern part it is shallow; the general depUt is 
from 35 to 4U fathoms. 

Tho eastern side of Euboea is a continuation of rooky 
coast, the high land deseentUng precipitously to (he there 
with few tetercuptiems of level ground, ana this onijr, as 
already mentioned, towards the northern part of the istand. 
In the bight between Capes Doro and Oetonia, H is aii un¬ 
broken line of precipitous shore, in whitdi it is se)irce(y pos¬ 
sible to find a nvine sufficiently wide to haul a boat up. 
Fragments of wreck are found et the height of eighty feel 
peipendiculcw, waidud up by the heavy ara which a negth- 
east wind throws into tbu hay. Ihose wipos, which always 
blow very strong, ere osBed V^^Qtweks ‘m^teia,' pro- 
hably a cunrupti^ of * nul tiempo.’ In edditiBn to this, the 
Qacduieltes eurront, prwMrving the oouise commnnioilhfd 
to it by the dtnctioa of that etrait, lets stKmg to the sosith- 
west teto tias lMqt, end renders it i most dtmgeroiu ooMt 
no jVwssl ntMo omhayed here can escape dmtruetteiii. 
Muront Mnt defiaotod to tin son&ward awe^w ronod 
C<^ IhHTo, frequently at the mte of three affie* aft heug 
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Port Petries is the only refuge which this coast oilers, and 
so little has hitherto been known of this shore that even this 
snelter has only recently been discovered. The village of 
Koumi, in the bay of that name, is populous, and beinji; cele¬ 
brated for its wine, has considerable trade in that article by 
the small caiques, which however are alwopi obliged to be 
hauled up on the beach Sot safety. Along the whole extent 
«f this coast, which is upwards or 100 miles, tliere are only 
five or six villages near the shwe. 

The small number of Turks resident in Euboea left the 
island on its being surrendered for the jurTOse of forming an 
integral part of the Greek kingdom, of which it will not bo 
the feast valuable portion. The mountains are said to contain 
copper, and the marble quarries near Karyatos have long been 
famous. (Strabo, p. 446.) The soil, favoured by the diversi- 
tios of climate which such a variety of elevation affords, is 
capable of yielding the productions of tropical as well as 
of mure northern regions, and of supporting an infinitely 
larger population than now occupies the laud. Tlie island 
iibuunas in sheep of an excellent breed; but bullocks are 
scarce, and bred principally for agricultural purposes. In 
the mountains are abundance of wild boar and deer, and 
t be )ibuns me overrun with hares and rabbits. Among the 
ficus are the olive, oak, fir, chestnut,walnut, mulberry, and 
oriental piano. In the whole island there is not a stream 
deserving the name of a river into which (ho smallest boat 
could enter, and the inhabitants generally supply tiicm- 
soUes with water from wells. 

On the summit of Mount Elias (the Ochc of Strabo) are 
file remains of an antient temple, consisting of rude unor- 
nainuiilcd blocks of limestone, and columns of the same 
m.ilerial. 

The uown of Egripos, the antient Chalcis, the chief 
town in' tho island, is in .38° 26' N. lat., mid 2.3° 37 ' 
E. long., at that part of tho island whore it is separated 
from the coast of Bmotia by a narrow channel of only foriy 
tavds. It is a walled town, and further d.d'eiided, where 
the walls are not washed by the Euripus, by a deep and 
wiilo dry ditch. The walls arc turretod, sliglil, and built 
wnliout regularity, and the numerous winged lions of St. 
Mark leave no doubt of their Venetian origin. The urea 
enclosed is about 800 yards in length by about 600 in 
V. idlh. which was formerly inhabited exclusively by the 
Turks; the streets are very narrow, but the houses capa- 
< i.nis. The town has several gates constructed with great 
iiilrieacy; that leading over the Euripus is particularly tor- 
tnoijs, and well defended; the drawbridges have been re- 
pl.iccd by frail fixed bridges of lugs, to the great peril of 
liassengers. 

Another defence is tho forlKarababa.on the main, whioh 
standi on an eminence about 130 feet high, commencing 
its rise immediately from tho bridge; (his may be deemed 
(he citadel of tho place, as itovenouks and commands tho 
(own. It is a vory misshapen structure, of an oblong form, 
about 400 yards long, and 150 broad. The walls are in 
some places so low, thot an active man might vault on 
them; they are similar to and coeval with the walls of the 
town. 

Outside the town to the north is a suburb appropriated 
to trade, and inhabited (when the writer of this article vi¬ 
sited the place) by the Oieeks and Jews. It consists of one 
main street about 300 yards in length, from which minor 
streets branch off. Tlio houses'are very small, and the 
shops are chiefiy coffee-houses, or contain general stores 
and articles of dress: tho whole is enclosed m a stockade. 
Thqye is no oommeree except in supplies of fruit and ve¬ 
getables, principally from Volo, distant about ninety miles 
to the north, whioh is all carried on in small boats. *1116 
surrounding country is fiat and rich, but poorly cultivated. 
A subsoil of stiff clay offers materials for toick-making and 
j^tteriei, which are aiteady commenced on a small scale, 
^e market is well supplied, espeoially with fish; beef is 
difficult to be procured, hut mutton very plentiftil; water is 
scarce, and prqeured chiefly from wells. 

There are ffieiiities for building vessels of large size, as 
the shore goes off suddenly Into deep water; but the in¬ 
habited have advanced no fotther yet than the repairs, 
elumnly exaeuted, of their. small boats, which are built 
generally sane of the Greek islands. The forests on 
Bioaut Detd of fit and oak (the latter of an inferior quality) 
wmdd supply weodi ediieh nd^ with &eilita be brought 
tothetewn.. ^ 

Immediately opposite Egripog the land rises suddenly to 


hills of considerable height, beyond which lie the plaine 
of Thebes, whioh town is distant about 4 hours, or 12 
miles. 

The breadth of the Euripus is diminished by a rock in 
mid-channel, on which a fort is built, dividing it into two 
channels: that towards the main, though rather the broader, 
is only practicable for small boats, as there is not mure than 
three feet water at any time. Between the rock and tho 
walls of Egripos is a distance of 33 feet, and the least depth 
at the highest water is 7 feet. It is hero that the extraor¬ 
dinary tides take place for whioh tho Euripus was formerly 
so noted; at times the water runs as much as eight miles 
an hour, with a fall under tho bridge of about 11 feet: but 
what is most singular, is the fact that vessels lying 160 yards 
from the bridge are not in the least affe. lod by this rapid. It 
remains hut a short time in a quiescent slate, changing its di¬ 
rection in a few minutes, and almost immediately resuming 
its velocity, which is generally from four to five miles 
an hour either way, its greatest rapidity being however 
always to tho southward. The results of three months’ ob¬ 
servation, in which the above phenomena were noted, 
afforded no sufficient data for reducing them to any regu¬ 
larity. 

The port to the northward of the bridge, though not capa¬ 
cious, is secure: four or five frigates might moor in it, and 
it would contain many sail of merchaninien. It is about 
three-fourths of a mile in depth, decreasing in width from 
half a mile to the bridge, towards which tho water shoals 
gradually from eleven and twelve falbums, with a muddy 
bottom: outside is a good roadstead, with excellent holding- 
ground. The entrance is clear and free fiom danger, and 
although ojieii to the Gulf ofTalaiida, there is never any 
sea ol c.onsequerice; but the gusts which come down off 
Mount Kiianuiiiii are very heavy. 

To tho southward of the bridge there are two ports; tho 
inner is supposed to be the Port AiilLs, where the Grecian fleet 
assembled previous to the Trojan war. It is about a mile 
across each way, with six fathoms generally all over it, but a 
bank of 14 fuel in the strait which coiiimuiiicales with the 
outer jport confines its access to vessels of that draught of 
W'utcr. The outer ]M>rt, which istwomida half initcs long and 
one bread, is joined to Port Aulis by u channel nearly half a 
mile in leiiglli and 4U0 ycirds broad, but us ouilut to tiie 
southward is narrow and intricate. Opposite Kgripo Island 
water maybe prociiiod for shipjiiiig. ilioiigli it is not always 

S Dod or plentiful; (he quantity of vegetable sub.stunce in 
IB pools which are formed iirevious to its ttowuig into the 
sea renders it frequently uiiwholesoiuo. A round lower on 
the eastern point, called the Bom-g, is a good mark lor the 
entrance of this port from the southward. 

In and about Egripo.s fragments of anti(|uity may be seen 
forming parts of the walls of houses, in common with the 
gro.sser nintorials, like diamonds set in lead. Tliey are 
generally of white marble, beautifully cliisellcd; but in no 
place can any building be traced, or vestiges of wull.s. Tho 
pieces of columns are geiiorully of the Corinthian order, 
fluted. On Egripo Island there is the appearance of a rude 
wall traversing the island; and on the mainland, at the 
southern shore of the channel, between the two ports, where 
the land rises to about 40t) feet, are the leinaius of C)clo- 
pean walls of very high antiquity. The blocks of stone, 
which are very massive, rude, and irregular, but filling 
closely, are of limestone, and in construction the walls re¬ 
semble those of Mycento. This is most probably Uie aiiiiont 
Aulis; though there may have been houses at a less eleva¬ 
tion and nearer the shore more convenient for commerce, 
the ascent to these ruins being steep and difficult. The site 
of Eretriq. in Eubma has not been exactly discovered, but 
it must have been near the west coast and south of Chalcis 



Coin of Entiis. 

Iliittih MuMsm. Aeiuot siso. Stiver. Welglit SSfli grniiu. 

The country around Enipos is flat for manv miles, and 
very orettily etuddod with kiosks and small villages. An 
oi^uoauct which, commencing at the foot of Mount Delphi. 
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winds its way to within half a mile of the town, forms a very 
picturesque object Though it no lonj^ conveys water, 
It is ^ no means in a ruinous condition. It appears to 
be of Venetian construction, and there are several ruins of 
that age in the neighbourhood; one especially, called Kastro, 
situated on the apex of an insulated rise, and presenting to¬ 
wards the sea a ste^ cliff, resembles the baronial castles 
on the hanks of the Rhine. 

Egripos is capable of vast improvements, and of becoming 
of great commercial importance. Littio expense would 
render the passage of the bridge practicable for vessels of 
300 and 400 tons, should it be required, thereby avoiding 
the passage along the outer coast of the Negropont, which 
is the worst in the Archipelago, as the Dardanelles current 
sets on its iron-bound coast, which offers no port whatever, 
and is a lee-shore in the strong and prevailing north-east 
a inds. 

From Egripos there is a carriage road to Karystos, at the 
southern extremity of the island. 

Histnry of Eub(ra, —The first inhabitants of this island 
wore ])robably a Pelasgic race, which is said to have occu¬ 
pied, before the historical times, most of the islands of the 
AJgean Sea. The Diyopes from Mount QSta were said lo 
have founded Carystus and Slyra (Herodotus, viii. 4fi; 
TIuicyd. vii. 57); and Ihe Athenians founded Chalcis and 
Krelria, before the siege of Troy. Homer (Iliad, ii. 536) calls 
the inhabitants of Euboea by the namo Abantes, and men¬ 
tions them as having taken a distinguished part in the expe¬ 
dition against Troy. The Hostisoots were said to be a colony 
of the Povrlicpbi, a Pelasgic tribe: but the Athenians appear 
to hove been from a very remote epoch the principal co- 
lonixcrs of Eubota. At the dawn of the historical times wo 
find Chalcis and Eretrin, two independent hut allied towns, 
which had advanced to a high state of prosperity, holding 
dominion over the islands of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos, and 
sending colonies to the coasts of Macedonia and Thrace, as 
well as lo the shores of Italy and Sicily. Naxus, the first 
Greek settlement in Sicily, and Cuma, one of the oldest in 
Italy, were colonies of Chalcis. Eretria and Chalcis how¬ 
ever quarrelled, and Thucydides (i. 15) mentions tbo war 
botwoon the two states as ono of the oldest wars on record 
among the Greeks. This war however was not one of ex¬ 
termination ; and we find in the sixth century b.c. the two 
coinmunitios still flourishing, under the government of 
their Hippobotir, or wealthier citizens. Unfortunately fur 
them, they co-operated with Cleontenes in his invasion of 
Attica, which followed the expulsion of the Pisistratidm, in 
ronsoriuonre of which, after the Athenians had repulsed 
Cleontenes, they invaded Eubceo, about 506 b.c., defeated 
the Bceotians, who had come to the assistance of Chalcis; 
and having taken the latter city, they jmnished it severely, 
put many of the citizens in fetters, until they ransomed 
themselves, confiscated all the property of the Hippobottp, 
and gave thoir lands to Athenian colonists, whom they 
sent over to the island to the number of 40UO (Horudulus, 
v. 77). Eubosa now became in great measure adependoncy 
of Athens. Afterwards, the Euboeans, together with the 
Athenians, sent aigiigtance to the lonians of Asia in their 
war against Darius Hystaspes; and their troops were 
among those which burnt Sardes (499 b.c.). The first in¬ 
vasion of Greece was the consequence of that expedition. 
The Satra)Mi, Datis and Artaphernes, landed in Euboea with 
an inunense force, completely destroyed Eretria, and sent 
its. inhabitants as slaves into Asia. The Persians .then 
crossed over into Attica, where they were defeated at the 
battle of Marathon. In the subsequent expedition of Xerxes, 
Chalcis and other towns of Eutoa manned ships, which, 
uniting with the rest of the Greek fleet, fought with the 
Persians at ArtemUium. The Hestieots alone favoured 
the Persians. After the end of the Persian war we find 
the Athenians under Cimon, the son of Miltiades, making 
war iu Euboea i^iainst the Carystians, who had revolted, 
and reducing them to subjection. A general revolt of 
Eu1)qBa against Athens broke out in 44S B.C., jtut Pericles, 
wit^ 4000 regular troops, marched into the udind, and ro- 
oormrpd pm^inn of it; the towns of Ehbam were reduced 
to .too nqndition of tributaries to Athens, and an Athenian 
colony settled at Oreus in the territory «the Mestieoota, 
]^eh was ^ %tfle phun on the hp.tlh coast of the island. 
1%U island waa mg^t importance Athenians; it (hr- 
niabed them with corn,'«up;glied them with horset, and was 
cwnsidered off morO valhe to' th^ &qn all their other co- 
i^gether. the Pelp^nnOsiah Warj. alter 


the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, another general revol 
of Euboea took place, and the island placed itself under the 
protection of Lacediemon, but afterwards returned to the 
Athenian allegiance, when Athfins bad recovered its inde¬ 
pendence ; and from that lime its four principal towns, 
Chalcis, Eretria (which had been rebuilt near the site of 
the old town destroyed by the Persians), Carystus, and 
Oreus, possessed a kind of municipal independence under 
the supremacy of Athens, which supremacy was at times 
disputed by the Thebans, who were at last obliged to leave 
the island. The Eubesans however joined the Theban 
league against the Spartans, and fought under Epami- 
nonde^. In the general prostration into which the jirindpal 
states of Greece fell after the death of Epaminondas, 
Eubcea seems to have been left in great measure to itself. 
Its principal towns came under the rule of chiefs, or tyrants, 
as they wore called, without any interference on the part 
of the Athenians. About .350 b.c. Callias and Tauro- 
sthenes, sons of the late tyrant Mnesarchus, who ware ruli ng 
in Chalcis, mode overtures to Philip of Macedon, in orttcr 
to have his assistance in subduing the rest of the island, 
au opportunity which was eagerly seized by Philip. Plu¬ 
tarch, who was at the same time tviwnt of Eretria, applied 
to the Athenians to check Philip's mterfa-ence. The Athe¬ 
nians sent an expedition under Phocian, who defeated the 
Chalcidians after bard fighting; but this led to no favour¬ 
able result, as Callias remained in possession of Chalcis, 
and the Macedonian influence was established over the 
island. While Alexander was absent in his Persian wars, 
the Chalcidians increased and improved their fortifications, 
which extended to the main-land over the bridge they hud 
built across the Euripus. When the Romans began to ex¬ 
tend their influence to Greece, Chalcis and the other towns 
of Euboea contracted alliance with Rome, and they remained 
steadfast to that alliance during the iEtolian war. (Livy, 
XXXV. 37. 39.) Chalcis afterwards submitted to Antiochus. 
(Livy, XXXV. 50, 51.) In the Aebsean war, after the defeat 
at (jorinth, Chalcis was taken and destroyed by the Ro¬ 
mans, and the whole island fell under the dominion ot 
Rome. It then gradually declined in population and im¬ 
portance ; and Pausanias and Dion speak of its fallen slate 
under the emperors. 

In the dismemberment of the eastern empire by the 
Latins or Franks the Venetians obtained possession of 
Euboea, which they called Negropont, a barbarous name, 
probably derived from tlie town of Egripos, a corruption of 
Euripus, built on the ruins of Clialeis, and from the word 
‘ ponte,’ meaning the bridge which united it to the main 
land. The Venetians lost the island in 1470, when tlio 
Turks took the capital, Negropont, and massacred all the 
inhabitants. The Venetian doge and general Morosini 
blockaded it in 1688, but after a murderous siege he was 
obliged to re-embark with great loss. The people of Euboea 
took part iu the last revolt of the Greeks against the Turks, 
-and the island now forms part of the new kingdom of 
Greece. 



C(^u of BulMDa. 

Brttkb Aetual nn. Silver. Weight 61^ gntine. 

EUCALV'PTtJS, a genus of New Holland plants, con¬ 
sisting of lofty trees, with a volatile aromatic ouy secretion 
in their leaves and alai^e quantify of astringent resinous 
matter in their hark. They belong to the altem8te-lo<tved 
division of Myrtaow, and are generioally known among 
those plants by their corolla being absent, and the limb of 
their calyx consolidated into a hemispherical or conical cap, 
which is thrown off when the stamens expaitd. 

This gentis occurs in the Malajwn Aj«IiipeUi«o, bift is 
ehiefly Aut^lian, .wd, together with the lof^ess Acacias, 
gives a most remarkable ehi^etar’t6'tim scenery, ifhe 
species exist in great piafttsion, and form the laitest 
trees In the forw^ of that part of the wotid. A Mo¬ 
dern writer upon the plants of Van Diemen’s Land lays 
that Eucalyiitus shams as if it ban taken ntidistui^d 
posshision '4( fluMe Australian regitms, (flothink as It dons 
with a stitpandions mimtle the surfoea l)ot| <;f treip^DIAnln’s 
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Land and New Holland, while the intermixture of other 
plants which this lordly tribe permits is, compared with its 
own groat extent, but small and partial. Wherever you 
go, one species or other is constantly before you. 

No trees in the world so constantly or rapidly arrive at 
gigantic dimensions: they often become hollow, and are 
then used by the traveller os roomy places of shelter at 
night Fraser &und a hollow Eucalyptus at Moroton Bay, 
used by the natives as a cemetery. Even at Swan River,' 
where, according to the report of Frazer, the species are 
stunted, they also attain a huge size, as is proved by what 
that traveller says of the Augophoras, which ho terms 
‘ magnificent’ and ‘ gigantic,’ and which, in fact, are Euca¬ 
lyptus calophylla. A height of 150 ft., and a girth of from 
2d to 50 are not uncommon dimensions of these trees. 
Their timber is represented os highly useful fur domestic 
and other purposes; being so soft at first as to render the 
felling, splitting, and sawing up of the tree when green a 
very easy process, and when thorougly dry becoming as 
hara us oak. Their bark is often extremely bal'd, whence 
some species, especially E. resinifera, are called iron-bark 
trees by the colonists. Hie blue gum-tree and some others 
have the singular property of throwing it off in white or 
grey longitudinal strips or ribands, which, hanging down 
from the branches, have a singular effect in the woods. 

In many species the leaves ore so variable in their form 
and other cliaracters at different ages of the tree, or in 
different situations, that it is a matter of difficulty to know 
how they are to be botnnically distinguished from each 
other; and in fact the subject of the distinction of species 
has hardly yet been taken up, no botanist feeling compe¬ 
tent to undertake the task without some personal acquaint¬ 
ance with the plants in a native state. The leaves, instead 
of presenting one of their surfaces to the sky and the other 
to the earth, ns is the case with the trees of Europe, arc 
often arranged with tlicir faces vertical, so that each side 
is equally exposed to light. 

Gum-tree is the universal name among the colonists for 
a Eucalyptus, and has arisen from the largo quantity of an 
astringent gum-like juice, resembling gum Kino in its quali¬ 
ties, winch all tho species yield. In nutting down E. ro- 
husta, Mr, Backhouse says that ‘ we often find large cavities 
between the annual concentric circles of tho trunk, filled 
with a most beautiful red or rich vermilion-coloured liquid 
g<ira, which flows out as soon as the saw has afforded it an 
opening. The gum yielded by E. resinifera is considered 
by druggists as not in the least inferior to the Kino which 
the Ptefocarpus or Red Saunders wood of India produces.’ 
(Cmnpanion to the liotan. Magazine, vol. i. p. 69.) At 
Moreton Bay and in Van Diemen's Land a kind of manna 
is yielded by certain species. It appears in tho form of an 
exudation, which coagulates and drops from the leaves to 
tho ground in small white particles, often as large as an 
almond, and with a sweet agreeable taste. 

Upon the whole this genus lunst be considered the most 
important that Now Ilofland produces. As it occurs so far 
to the south as Van Diemen^s Land, it is almost certain 
that it might be naturalized in Devonshire, Cornwall, and 
on tho west of Ireland. Even in the neighbourhood of 
London certain kinds bear moderate winters without shelter, 
especially E. pulverulenta. 

It is very much to be regretted that some settled nomen¬ 
clature is not introduced, for the colonists apply tho same 
names lo different species in different parts of the country; 
this renders it difficult to toll of what they are speaking. 
As &r as we can collect the evidence, it appears that tho 
following are, or should be, the botanical species to which 
the colonial names belong:— 

Blue Gum of Port. J ackson E. piperita 

Ditto of Hobart Town E. globulus ! 

Stringy Bark . . . K. rubusta 

Iron Bark . . E. resinifera 

Kino Giun . , Ditto 

Peppermint Tree . . E. piperita 

Diemen’s^ Uncertain 

Moun^in, Blue Gum of ditto . Ditto 

Black Gum of ditto Ditto 

Black-rbuddod Gum of ditto Ditto 

eSdbr IVee . pf ditto Ditto 

. Manna Gum of ditto Ditto 

Ditto of Moreton . £. Manna, Cunm 

Bloodrvood of Bert Jadkson . S. o(»ymboiB 

tVliite^am ofVan Diemen’aLand E. re^mifiata 


Ditto of Moroton Bay E. subulata, CurmJ 

Ditto of the S.W. Interior E.I,eucadendron,G«««. 

ED'CHARIS. [Bbrob, vol. iv., p. 318; Cii,ioeRAD*, 
vol. vii., p. 165J 

EUCHARIST (ibxapuiria, thanksgiving) is a Greek 
name of the Christian sacramental act otherwise called the 
Communion, or the Lord’s Supper; and, in contradistinction 
from these appellations, it particularly expresses the idea 
of thankfully commemorating the mediatorial sacrifice of 
Christ; or, according to others, the name was assigned in 
reference to tho fact that, when Jesus enjoined the ob¬ 
servance of the rite, he gave thanks. 

An elaborate account of the history and doctrines of the 
Eucharist is given in the learned dissertations on the sub¬ 
ject by bishop Patrick, Dr. Waterland, and numerous other 
writers, of whom a list is furnished in Watt’s Bibliothera 
Britannica. (Cave’s Primitive Christianity, part ii., c. 11; 
Bingham’s Origines Ecclesiasticrr; C\a.\iae, On the Eu¬ 
charist, fob, 1684 ; Traite de la Cine du Seigneur, fob, 
1635 ; Traite de I'Euckariste, par Cardinal du Perron, fob, 
1633.) [CoMMumoN.] 

EUCIIYSIDERITE (Achmite), a mineral which occurs 
crystallized. Primary form, an oblique rhombic prism, of 
same cleavage and measurements as pyroxene. Colour 
brownish-black. Lustre vitreous. Nearly opaque. Sp. gr. 
3'34. Hardness 6'0,6'5. Streak, yellowish-grey. Frac¬ 
ture, imperfect conclioidab 

It occurs in Norway. Bofore the blow-pipe alone, readily 
fiiscs into a brilliant black globule; with borax forms a 
colourud glass. 

According to Berzelius it consists of— 

Silica . , . .*>5.25 

Oxide of iron . . 31.25 

Soda . . . 10.40 

Lime . . . 0.7'2 

Oxide of manganese 1.08 

-99.70 

EUCLASE, a en-stalled mineral, the primary form of 
which is an oblique rhombic prism. It is either colourless 
and nearly transparent, blue, or pale liluish-grcen; it refracts 
doubly; the lustie is vitreous. Hardness 7'5 ; sp. gr. 3'098. 
Cleavage very distinct, parallel to the oblique diagonal, but 
indistinct parallel to tlie terminal )>laiie and horizontal 
diagonal. The fracture is uneven, and the streak white. 

It was first found in Peru, but has since been met with 
in detached crystals in alluvial ground in Brazil. 

According to Berzelius it consists of— 

Glucina . . 21.78 

Silica . . . 43.32 

Alumina . . .30.56 

Oxide of Iron . 2.22 

Oxide of Tin , 0.70 

-99. .58 

EUCLID, the Geometrician. [Geometry of thk 
Greeks.] 

EUCLID (EurXtWiic) of Megara is said lo bo a different 
person from the geometrician of the same name. He was 
a scholar of Socrates, and the founder of the school called 
tho Megaric, which may be considered as the predecessor of 
tlio Sceptical school of a later date. This school was dis¬ 
tinguished by its dialectic subtlety, by which contradictory 
propositions could be proved, the consequence of which was 
universal doubt. The Sunreme Good, according to Euclid, 
was always the same ana unchangeable. He wrote six 
dialogues, which are lost. (See De Megaricorwn Doctrina 
ejusque apud Platonem et Aristotelem vestigiis. Ford. 
Deycks, Bonn, 1827, 8vo.) 

EUCfE'LlUM. (Zoology.) [Syivoicum.] 

EUCRATEA. [CELtARitEA, vol. vi., p. 405.] 

EU'DEA. [Sponoid*.] 

EUDIO'METER, an instrument invented by Dr. 
Priestley, and originally employed by him in ascertaining 
the goodness of atmospheric air obtained from various 
places and under different circumstances. By the use of 
this instrument and the modifications which it has re¬ 
ceived, it has been ascertained that the air is liable to no 
essential variation of composition except such as arises 
from local and temporai 7 causes. 

The use of the eudiometer, termed eudiomolry, has, since 
its original contrivance, been extended to all gaseous mix- 
tuites, but especially to determining the quantity of oxygen 
which they contain when resulting flrom the operations of 
ana^is; and it is an essential inStrumeDt in the chemical 
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investi((fttio& of liodias, not merely such u are naturally 
gnaeous, but vhich become bo by the changes to which they 
are subjected during chemical research. 

The principle upon which the use of the eudiometer 
depends, so far as atmospheric air and oxygen gas are con¬ 
cerned, is that of exposing them to the action of some sub- 
Btance, whether solid, fluid, or gaseous, which, on account 
of its aflinity for oxygen, combines with it and leaves the 
gases with which it Is mixed unacted upon. 

The eudiometer invented by Dr. Priestley arose from 
and was connected with his great discovenr of oxygen gas 
and the fact which be ascertained of its absorption by an¬ 
other gas, which ho called nitrous air, since called by various 
other names, as nitroiw gas, deutoxidc of azote, binoxide of 
iiilrogcn, and nitric oxide gas. 

Iliis gas may be considei'cd as nitric acid deprived of a 
large portion of its oxygen, which is effected by dissolving a 
metal in it, as, for example, copper, silver, or mercury. Sic.; 
and of these the last mentioned is said to yield the gas in 
the greatest purity. The nitric oxide thus obtained being 
disposed to regain the oxygen which the metal has taken 
from it, absorbs it with great facility from all such gaseous 
mixtures as contain it; the evidences of its action are the 
formation of a red vapour, condensation of volume, and tlio 
reproduction of nitric acid; and the <iuuntity of oxygen ab¬ 
sorbed is determined by the degree of contlensatioii which 
is produced by its action. 

Dr. Priestley’s method was extremely simple: ho took a 
phial capable of holding about an ounce of water, filled it 
with water, and displaced it with atmospheric air, or with 
the gaseous mixture to be examined; the volume of this 
being noted, it was transferred, over water, into nn air-jar 
about an inch and a half in diameter. An equal volume of 
nitric oxide was added to it, and they remained togel her 
for about two minutes: if the diiuiniilion was very c-oiisider- 
eblc, another volume of nitric oxide was added. When this 
part of the process was over, the gas was transfenod to a 
lass tube about two feet long, one-third of an inch in 
iameter, and graduated into lOths and lOUths. After noting 
the volume of the gas, the result was expressed in measures 
and decimal parts; thus, when equal volumes of common 
air and nitric oxide were mixed, and they afterwards occu¬ 
pied the space of one volume and two-tenths. Dr. Priestley, 
in speaking of the air so tried, said the measures of the test 
were I '2, or the standard of the air was ] *2. 

Although Dr. Priestley determined the vohmics of oxygen 
and nitric oxide ri^uirea for mutual saturation, he appears 
mostly, if not entirely, to have confined his cudiometrical 
oporiilions to comparing the results of them with those on 
atmospheric air; consequently,although what he calls/Ac 
standard was learnt by his process, the exact quantity of oxy¬ 
gen which iho mixture contained was not determined liy it. 

Numerous attempts have been made by chemical philo¬ 
sophers of the greatest eminence to render the cudiomo- 
trical application exact and certain, and if this could be 
efleoted, it would be rendered an extremely luluablo me¬ 
thod on account of tlm ropidity of its action. Omitting 
however all uuti(% of the modifications which have boon 
proposed by Cavendish, Fontana, Ingenhouz, Sardinnni, 
&e., we may observe, that while both Dalton and Gay- 
Luseoc iinagined that they had removed the uncortaiiity of 
the process, the late Dr. Henry admits that lie placed hut 
little reliance upon it, and Dr. Thomson states that he has 
abandoned it altogether, excepting as far as it serves to in¬ 
dicate the presence or absence of oxygen gas in a gaseous 
residue under examination. 

A very dilleront and certainly an improved method, 
though rather an operoee one, of employing nitric oxide was 
adopted by Davy. Dr. Priestley discovert that a Bolution 
of sulphate of iron is capable of dissolving .nitric oxide gas, 
and that in this state it retains its power meombimng with 
and condensing oxygen gas. It is prepared bv passing the 
nitric oxide through the solution of sulphate; as the gas 
M absorbed the solution becomes a de^ <dive lffown,and 
wh«i the impregnation is oomploted it appears opaque and 
ataast Uaok. 

Tiw instrHVwnUjBeeessoiy for asoevtainii^ the composi¬ 
tion of the atmosphere by means of this solution eonsist 
simply «if a graduated tube 4iviiM into 100 parts, 
Mid cutest at the tqpmt end, and of a vessel eentaiaing 
the Said,' > .i’ ■ ' 

The nilia, after biring ftllei with the gfsaoas mjetnra to 
faa Steamined, is intmdnoed into the solution, and that the 
action may be more rapid, gently moved front a perpen¬ 


dicular towards a horizontal position. Under these circum¬ 
stances the gas is rapidly diminished; and in consequence 
of the dark colour of the fluid, it is very easy to observe the 
degree of absorption; in a few second the experiment is 
coi^leted, and the whole of the oxygen is condensed. 

The period of the greatest diminution is to be accurately 
noted; for shortly after this it begins gradually to increase. 
Davy states that the impregnated muriate of iron (chloride) 
acts more rapidly than the sulphate. 

It is to be observed that this process is not applicable 
merely to the analysis of the air. it was employed by Allen 
and Pepys in their laborious and accurate experiments on 
respiration ; and they added a simple solution of sulphate of 
iron to the residual gas, evidently for the purpose of sepa¬ 
rating any nitric oxide gas which might have escaped from 
the solution after arriving at the point of greatest conden¬ 
sation. 

The eudiometer next to be mentioned is that invenlea 
by Scheele, which was probably the first proposed after Dr. 
Priestley’s. This wa.s a graduated glass tube containing a 
certain volume of air, which was exposed to a mixture ot 
sulphur and iron-filings made into a paste with water. Al¬ 
though the oxygen was absorbed and the azote left by this 
operation, yet the process was not to bo relied upon, for, by 
the formation of suli>hiiric acid, which occurred by the 
oxidizement of the sulphur, the iron was acted ujion, and 
water being docomposea, its hydrogen was evolved, and in- 
twfored with the results of the operation. 

This plan, however imperfect, had the merit of simplicity, 
for the quantity of oxygen absorbed was determined at once 
by deducting the volume of the residual gas from that oi 
the whole (juantity submitted to experiment. 

De Marte, instead of using sulphur and iron, employed a 
solution of sulphuret of potassium prepared by dissolving 
sulphur in a solution of potash. It is slated that this sohi- 
lioii when newly prepared absorbs a small portion of azolio 
gas; but the fallacy arising from this source is roadily ob¬ 
viated by agitating the solution for a short time wilh a little 
atmospheric air previously to using it, by whic.li it is satu¬ 
rated with azote. A tube divided into 100 parts and im¬ 
mersed in the solution is sufficient for the use of it. 

Guyton employed sulphuret of potassium also in his 
eudiometer, but he used it in a solid state, and applied heat 
to expedite its action. In this case, as when the solution is 
used, both tho sulphur and potassium are oxidized, and the 
result is sulphate of potash. It has been objected, and pro¬ 
bably with reason, to this eudiometer, that sulphuretted 
hydrogen was elicited by the action of the heat upon the 
sulphuret. A description of this eudiometer, which has 
been but little used, is given in Nicholson’s Journal, 4to., 
vol. i. 

The eudiometer of Seguin is a glass tube, about an 
inch in diameter, ^ight inches long, and open at one 
end. It is to be filled with and inverted in mercury; 
a small piece of phosphorus is then put under the open 
ond of (he tubo, and by its lightness it immediately 
rises to the top of where it is to ho melted by the 
approach of a rod-hot iron. A measured portion of the gas 
to bo examined is (hen to be passed into the tube; the 
phosphorus inflames on each addition of the gas, and tho 
mercury rises, owing to the condensation of tho oxygen. 
When all the gas under examination has been thrown up 
into tho tube, tho hot iron is again used to ensure the com¬ 
pletion of the process: the quantity of the residual gas is 
determined by transferring it into a graduated tube, and the 
difference betwiton the quantity submitted to experiment 
and that left after it indicates that of .the oxygen abswbed. 

In this operation, owing to the affinity existing betweeti 
the phosphorus and- tho oxygon, they combine and form 
phosphoric acid: it is however Stated that the azote dissolves 
a small quantity of phosphorus, and tiiat, owing to the ex¬ 
pansion which tikis occasions, about ^ of the volume of the 
azotic ^ is to be deducted. 

Berthollet also employed phosphmrus in his eudiometer, 
but instead of heating it, as in the above-described metfiod, 
he allowed eombihation to tak^ place between it and tho 
oxygen, by what it ito med slow eOihbustion. He exposed a 
stick of phosphqrnp fastened to a glass rod in a narrow 
graduated glass vessel, filled with air, and standing over 
water;. the phosplu^us immediately begins to act oni. the 
oxygoq of the air, at showp by the fomnition of tfee wliiie 
vapour of jihesidiorio or phosphorous acid-; i|Bt thi»others 
without visible combustion: in six or eight hours tho w|iqle 
of the oxygen disappears, and its quantity is, of course, 
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immediately apparent, making the deduction above stated 
from the asotic gas. 

Dr. Hone’s eudiometer is represented in the 
annexed ngure. It is used with a solution either 
of sulphate of iron impregnated with nitric oxide 
or witn solution of sumhuret of potassium. This 
eudiometer consists of a small bottle, capable of 
holding about three ounces, for containing the 
eudiometric fluid, and it is perforated and fbr- 
nishod with a stopper at b. Into the neck of the 
bottle a hollow grwuated tube, a, closed at the 
upper en4 is accurately fitted by grinding; it 
holds precisely a cubic inch, and is divided into 
100 equal parts. To use the apparatus, the bottle 
is first to be filled with the solution to be em¬ 
ployed, and covering the mouth wiUi a flat 
piece of glass, it is to be immersed in water; the 
glass being then removed, the open end of the 
tube containing the gas to be examined is to be inserted. 

The instrument being removed from the water, is to be 
inverted. The gas ascending into the buttle, it is to be brought 
into thorough contact with the liquid by brisk agitation, by 
which absorption of gas occurs; to supply its place the 
stopper at b is removed under water, a quantity of which 
rushes into the bottle; the stopper is then replaced, and . 
these operations arc idternately renewed, till no further 
diminution takes place; the tube a is then withdrawn, the 
neck of the bottle being in water, and it is held inverted 
for a short time, and the diminution is then measured by 
the graduated scale. 

Dr. Henry has pointed out some difliculties 
attendant upon the use of this eudiometer, to 
obviate which he has substituted a caoutchouc 
bottle for the glass ono, as shown in the an¬ 
nexed figure at b. The tube a is accuratuly 
ground into a short piece of veiy strong tube 
of wider bore, as shown at c, the outer surface 
of which is made rough by grinding, and 
shaped as represented, that it may more 
efifeetually retain the neck of tho clastic bottle 
when fixed by waxed thread. This instru¬ 
ment is used, in every i-ospeot, in the same 
manner as Dr. Hope’s. The ynly difliculty is 
in returning the whole of tho residuary gas j 
into the tube, but the art of doing this is 
readily acquired by practice. 

Pepys Iris contrived a eudiometer, in which a caoutchouc 
bottle is employed as in Dr. Henry’s. This instrument, 
from the inventor’s statement, appears to be suseeptiblo of 
great accuracy; for ho states that ho is able to measure an 
absorption of only uJ,,, of the gas employed. For an account 
of this eudiometer, and of some experiments performed 
with it, see P/iil. Trans., 1807. The parts are too numer¬ 
ous for us to insert figures of, and without them a de¬ 
scription would be scarcely infelligible. 

Having now described the use of nitric oxide, sulphuret 
of potassium, and phosphorus, as oudiometrical substances, 
and noticed the more important instruments in which they 
are employed, we shall notice the eudiometer of Volta, and 
the eudiometric body which ho made use of. a 

Volta’s method of determining tho composition 
of atmospheric air, or of tho quantity of oxygon - “ 
contained in gaseous mixtures, is by means of 
combustion with a known volume of hydrogen 
gas; for it having been ascertained that when 
a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases is fired, 
oue-third of the diminution is owing to the 
condensation of oxygon, we have only to observe 
the measure of tue contraction of volume to 
ascertain tluit of the oxygen which was present 
Of V olta’s eudiometer vanous^modifications have 
been proposed, ail agreeing however in. (he prin¬ 
ciple above mentioned. Aeoording to Berselius, 
tliat invented by Mitseherlioh is to he prefcri wl, 
on account of )ne simplicity of its construction 
and the accuracy of its results. We shall therefore 
describe it insU^ of the original one, ap4 
at enoe occur t« the chemical reader that it is a 
slight modification of Priestley’s end Cavendish’s 
detonating tub,eo. ’ 

This instrument, os reprMented by the annexed I 
figure, connsts g veiy thick glass tube from 18 
W ^bes hof , ima about . mur lines inlamsl B 




diameter; it is graduated, open at one end, and 
closed at the other. Near the tup A the tube is 
perforated with platinum wires, placed at such a 
distance as readily to allow of the passage of the 
electric spark between them, and externally 
hooked; near the orifice, B, the tube is laterally 
perforated and furnished with a glass cock, which 
IS shut after filling tho tube with the gas to be 
examined: this is, of course, to prevent the loss 
of gas by the expansion accompanying the de¬ 
tonation by the spark. When this is over, the 
cock is turned under either water or mercury, 
and the fluid rising in the tube, the conden¬ 
sation is exactly noted by bringing the fluid 
within and without the tube to the same level. 

A nether variety of Volta’s eudiometer is repre¬ 
sented by the opposite figure. It is more simple 
in its construction than the foregoing, but less 
certain in its results, on account of the escape 
of gas which occurs if it be not immersed suffi¬ 
ciently deep in water or mercury: it is a modifi¬ 
cation of an instrument invented by Dr. Priestley. 

The only addiiional explanation required is, that 
A is a moveable metallic wire with a knob at 
the end, which is raised near enough to the 
knob at tho top of the instrument to allow of 
the passage of the electrical spark. 

Dr. Dre has also contrived a modification of Volta’s 
eudiometer, which renders the experiment easy of per¬ 
formance by a single person. This 
instrument is shown by the figure. 

It consists of a glass siphon, having 
an interior diameter of from 2-IOllis 
to 4-lOtbs of an inch; its legs are 
nearly of equal length, each being 
from six to nine inches lung. The 
open extremity is slightly I'linnel- 
shaped; the other is hermetically 
sealed, and has two platinum wires 
inserted; the legs are about one- 
fourth to one-half an inch asunder. 

Tlie instrument having heen gradu¬ 
ated, it is to he filled \iiiU water or mercury, and tho gas 
transferred into it in the ordinary manner; then being 
upright, part of the fluid in the open leg is displaced by 
inserting a glass rod, or in some other maniior. The open 
leg ought to contain at least two inches of air between the 
thumb and the mercury; this atmospheric column serves 
as a recoil-spring, enabling the operator to explode con¬ 
siderable quantities without inconvenienco or dauger. The 
open leg being grasped by the hand, the thumb is to be 
placed lightly over the aperture, so as to close it, and at 
the same time to touch ono of the wires; a spark taken 
from the conductor to the other wire, passes through tho 
gas, inflaming it, and is conducted off by the thumb and 
hand. The gas in expanding depre-sses the fluid beneath 
it, whilst, us already noticed, the air in tho part inclosed by 
the thumb acts as a spring to restrain the violence of the 
explosion. If a charge from a jar is to be passed, then the 
thumb must not be allowed to touch the wire whilst closing 
the aperture. When the jar is charged, the wire connected 
with the outer coating is first to be hooked upon the eudio¬ 
meter wire nearest the thumb, and securely retained there, 
so as not to slip during the experiment; and then the knob 
of the jar is to be brought to tho other wire oud the gas 
inflamed. 

After explosion, when tho condensation of volume en¬ 
sues, the thumb will feel pressed down to tho orifice by the 
suporiucumbent atmosphere. On gradually sliding the 
finger to one side and admitting the air, the mercurial 
column in the sealed leg will rise more or less above that 
in the other; mercury is then to be poured in till the equi¬ 
librium is restored, and the resulting volume of gas is then 
read off. 

Dr. Ure states that with the above instrument he has 
exploded half a cubic inch of hydrogen mixed with a quarter 
of a cubic inch of oxygen, as also a bulk nearly equal of an 
olefiant gas explosive mikture, without any unpleasant 
epBcussiqp or noise. 

Dobereiner has suggested a eudiomotrical proains, 
foumled on his curious discovery of the property which 
spongy platinum possesses of causing the combination of 
mtygen an4 hydn^en gases, In this eudiometer the com* 
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bination ocean without explosion, and yields results of 
great accuracy. Dobereiner found that wlien the sfxingy 
platinum wa« mixed with certain substances, so as to prevent 
Its immediate and explosive artion, it caused the oxyf^n 
and hydrogen to combine with moderate rapidity. The 
late Dr. Henry, who performed a most important and accu¬ 
rate, series of experiments on this eudiometrical prt^ss, 
recommended a mixture of three parts of spongy platinum 
and two of fine china clay mode into a paste with water 
«and moulded into spherules about the size of a pea; these 
were fkstened to a platinum wire, that they might be re¬ 
moved after the action was over. They should be heated 
and suffered to cool a short time before use; they suffer no 
loss of power, and posses-s the great advantage over the 
electric spark, that they act upon gaseous mixtures which 
contain so little oxygen and hydrogen that they cannot be 
fired. The late Dr. Turner ascertained that it was possible 
to determine the presence of li, of hydrogen or oxygen in 
a gaseous mixture; whereas, when those gases formed ^ of 
a mixture, they could not bo detected by electricity. The 
effect takes place more rapidly in large than in small tubes. 

There are various gases which impede the action of the 
platinum balls. It appears from the experiments of Dr. 
Hemy, that when the compound rambustible gases, mixed 
with each other, with hydrogen, and with oxygen, are ex¬ 
posed to the halls of platinum, the several gases are not 
acted upon with equal fiicilify; that next to hydrogen car¬ 
bonic oxide is most disposed to unite with oxygen, then 
olefiant gas, and lastly, carburetted hydrogen. 

Dr. Henry observed, that tlio property inherent in certain 
gases of retarding the action of platinum, when they are 
added to explosive mixtums of oxygen and hydrogen, is 
most remarkable in those which possess the strongest at¬ 
traction for oxygen. Heat occasions the platinum balls 
to act in many cases in which no combination would occur 
without it. ’ 

In concluding this liistorical sketch of eudiometers and 
audiometry, we repeat an observation already made, viz., 
that whatever volume of the mixed gases may disappear 
after detonation or by the action of ttie spongy platinum, 
one-third of such portion is to be considered as oxy^n and 
two-thirds as hydrogen, the result of their combination 
being water, formed of these proportions of its constituent 
gases. 

EUDO'CIA, daughter of Leontius, an Athenian sophist, 
was callod Athenais before her baptism. She was carefiilly 
instructed by her father in literature and the sciences. 
After her father’s death, being deprived by her brothers 
of all share in the inheritance, she repaired to Constan¬ 
tinople, and appealed to Pulcberia, sister of Theodosius U., 
who was BO pleased with her that she induced her brother 
to marry her, a.d. 421. Eudocia surrounded herself with 
learned men; but the emperor, through jealousy, dismissed 
all her court, and had her exiled to Palestine, where she 
oontinued to reside alter the death of her husband. She 
there embraced the opinions of Eutyches, and supported 
by her liberality and influence the monk Theodosius, who 
forced himself into the see of Jerusalem, after driving away 
Juvenal, the or^odox bishop, and kept it until he was 
himself driven away by order of the Emperor Maroianus. 
Euthymitts, called the Saint, by his reasonings brought 
back Eudocia to the orthodox fkith, after which she smnt 
the remainder of her days at Jerusalem, where she died in 
460, protesting her innocence of the guilt wirii which her 
husband had ohaiged her. Eudocia wrote several works, 
of which Photius quotes a translation in verse of the first 
eight books of the Old Testament There is also a work 
attributed to her, which was translated into Latin by 
Echord, and was published under the title of ‘ Homerici 
CentonesGrteoe et Latino, intwrprete Scherdo,' Peris, 1978. 
It is a life of Jesus Christ, composed of -lines taken from 
Homer. Most critics however believe that it is nirt the Vork 
of Eudocia, though Ducange is of the contrmy opinion. 

SDXXXilA the Younger, dan^ter of that' preoeding 
end of Theodosius U., married VmeqthiiaTmB lu. After 
thp>;Msasaination of her bui^nd Pefrontus Maximus, 
she fps obliged to many the usurper. Eudome, out of in- 
dignathiB and revenge, called in Gmeerio, king tiie 
Vandal^ name to Italy, plundered Bsihei aha oanied 
Eudocia to ijlEdpa with him. Some yean aftenvards she 
was wntbMfe4> C)owt(a^noi^,.A.n. M2,vriiere the died. 

StipOCIAn tbe widaw of Conoriantiiitts Dudas, toMried 
SnMonuelMiGVSBasi'Biifffaelr of dittmotfeB. am. I0««. and 


associated him with her on the throne. Three years after, 
Michael, her son, by means of a revolt, was proclaimed em¬ 
peror, and caused his mother to be shut up in a convent, 
where she lived the rest of her life. She loft a treatise on' 
the genealogies of the gods and-heroes, which displays an 
extensive acquaintance with the subject It is printed in 
Viiloison’s Anecdoto Greeea, 2 volsn 4to. 1781. 

EUDO'RA. tMKDBBA.] 

EUDOXUS, a native of Cnidus, a city of Caria, in Asia 
Minor, and the son of .£schines, flourished about 370 n.c. 
He studied geometry under Archytas, and afterwards tra¬ 
velled into Egypt to study the sciences under the priests of 
that country. Diogenes Laertius informs us that he and 
Plato studied in these schools for about thirteen years; after 
which Eudoxus came to Athens, and opened a school of his 
own. which he supported with such reputation that it ex¬ 
cited the envy even of Plato himself. Proclus informs us 
that Euclid very liberally borrowed from the elements of 
geometry composed by Eudoxus. Cicero calls Eudoxus 
the greatest astronomer that had ever lived; and wo learn 
from Petronius that he retired to the top of a very high 
mountain that be might observe the celestial phenomena 
with more convenience than he could on a plain or in a 
crowded city. Strabo (p. 119) says that tho observatory of 
Eudoxus was at Cnidus, from which the astronomer saw 
the star Canopus. Vitruvius (ix. 9) describes a sun-dial 
constructed by him; and Strabo (p. 390) quotes him as a 
distinguished mathematician. Nothing of his works re¬ 
mains. He died in the fifty-third year of his ago. [Astro¬ 
nomy, p. 531j 

EUDOXIlS, of CyzionSi was sent by Ptolemy VII., of 
Egypt, on a voyage to India about b.c. 125. (Strabo, p. 98, 
Cosaub.) The passage of Strabo referred to contains an 
account of his adventures. From this Eudoxus, or another 
of the name, Strabo derived some materials for bis great 
work (379. 550, &c.). 

EUDYALITE, a mineral which occurs both crystallized 
and massive. The crystals are generally small. The 
primary form is a rhomboid; the colour is red or brownisb- 
rod, and the crystals are taiiitly translucent or opnejue. 
Lustre vitreous, sometimes dull. Sp. gr. 2'9. Hardnu.ss 
5’0, S'5. Streak white. Fracture uneven. The massive 
varieties are imbedded and amorphous. 

It occurs at Kandarluarsuk, in West Greenland. 

Before the blow-pipe it ftises into a leek-green scoria. 
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EU'DYTES. [Divers, vol. ix., p. 37 ] 

EUGENE, FRANQOIS DE SAVOIE, commonly 
called Prince Eugene, was paternally descended, in the third 
degree, from the duoal house of Savoy, but was a French 
subject by birth, being a younger son of the Comte de Sois-' 
sons, end born at Paris, October 18, 1663. Hewas designed 
for the ehurch, but having formed a decided preference 
for a military life, and being also moved by certain wrongs 
which he conoeived to have been done to his fiimily h) Louis 
XIV., end which he deeply resented, he entered the service 
of the Emperor Leopold. Prom this time he renonn^d his 
allegiance to France, and long after, when his reputation 
was at its height, rejected tlie must brilliant offers made by 
the French government to pufchase his return to' the service 
of his native country. His first campaign was agaitut the 
Turks, at the eelMirated siege of Vienna in 1683, Elilinent 
braveiy and tdbnt, joined to high birth, ensured him rapid 
mromtmon. in I6e8-«, on the breaking out of war between 
France and the Empire, he was enmlbyed on a dipldmatfo 
mission to the dakearSaVeW, an4 ™ railed to' 

the nommand eff the iinpetiu iirihyjiiil^edniont. Dwing 
two campaigns he m^ntainled k demded advance over the 
FreBoh: in 1693 he was 1^ subeessful. Hie dnke iwving 
returned to thaFreneh URfenoe, we next find Prnftbe Etiffene 
cotontoBcktig' ^ «mt inYInngary. wbkia 
tdot^ ovaff iitolWlfe at Tfenta, on the Se^ 
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temb«r 11, 1697. The peace of OwlowiU (1699) ^owd this 
scene of action; hut a more brilliant one was opened in 
1701 by the war of the Spanish succession. During t^ 
years Eugene maintained the imperial cause m Italy with 
honour against superior forces commanded successively by 
Catinat, Y illeroi, and Venddme, against the last of whom 
he fought the indecisive battle of Luzara, August 1, 1702, 
in which the flower of his troops was destroyed. At the 
end of this campaign he returned to Vienna, and was 4p- 
Dointed president of the council of war. 

In 1704 he commanded the imperial troops at the battle 
of Blenheim, August 13, 1704. The successes of the French 
in Piedmont ma& it expedient for him to return thither in 

1705. He soon restored the duke of Savoy’s declining for¬ 
tunes, and won the decisive battle of Turin, September 7, 

1706, after which the French evacuated the country. He 
was thus set again at liberty to co-operate with Marlborough 
in 1708, and had a share in the victory of Oudenarde, and 
in the capture of Lille, the siege of which was entrusted to 
him, while Marlborough protected his operations. In 1709 he 
was wounded at the bloody battle of Mdplaquet, of which he 
was the chief adviser, and in which he led the attack upon 
the left wing. On the death of the Emperor Joseph in 1711, 
he took an important part in securing the succession to his 
brother Charles VI., and he visited Enfi^and at the end of 
that year, in hope of preventing the secession of England 
from the alliance. He was received as his services de¬ 
served, hut made no progress towards his object; for the 
dismissal of the Whig ministry was soon followed by the 
congress and peace of Utrecht. The emperor being no 
party to that treaty, Eugene invaded France in 1712 with 
little advantage, and it became evident that the interests of 
the empire would be best consulted by peace: the prelimi¬ 
naries were accordingly signed at Rastadt, March 6, 1714. 

In 1716 Prince Eugene again marched against the Turks, 
and won the battle of Peterwaradin, August 6, against an 
enormous disproportion of numbers. In the following year 
he besieged Belgrade with 40,000 men. With troops wasted 
by disease, pressed by an army of 1 SO,000 men from without 
and opposed by a powerful garrison from within, he was 
in the utmost danger, when, with the happy boldness 
which distinguished him, he seized the right moment, and 
inflicted a signal defeat on the army which threatened him. 
Upon this the town surrendered. Peace was concluded in 
the following year. 

He took up his residence at Vienna, honoured and 
trusted by the emperor, in whose political service ho was 
much employed. In 1733 a fresh quarrel with Franco 
called him again to command the imperial army on the 
banks of the Rhine. This war is said to have been under¬ 
taken against his advice: at all events age had diminished 
his energy: he contented himself with standing on the de¬ 
fensive, and used his influence to effect a reconciliation. 
Preliminaries of peace were signed at Vienna, October 5, 
1735. He died suddenly in that capital, April 2), 1736, 
aged 73. 

As a general. Prince Eugene ranks among the first of his 
kind, but that kind was not of the highest order of excel¬ 
lence. His name is memorable for no improvements in the 
art of war, neither was he famous for skill in manoeuvring 
or combining the operations of distinct masses upon one 
object. His characteristics were penetration, quickness of 
perception, decision, and what usually goes along with them, 
readiness in amending a fault when made; so that his skill 
lay rather in making the best of given circumstances than 
in bending circumstances to his mil beforehand. It is said 
that he always took great pains to learn the character of 
the general opposed to him. Clareless of his own person 
(he was thirteen times wounded in battle), he was also 
somewhat prodigal of his soldiers’ lives. However, he threw 
a glory round the Austrian orme suoh as has never digni- 
Am thepa either before or since. 

Tbe best account of his eiuiloits is ‘L’Histoiie du Prince 
Eugdne,’ S vela. 12mo., ^ Bf. de Maubillon, but publish 
without Us name. In English, there is Campbell’s Mili¬ 
tary History of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
horoqgh, 2 vole, fol; and several nnalter works. Brinoe 
Eugene wrote memoirs of Umself, which have been pub¬ 
lish^ bbtb in Bc^h and Engltsl^. 

BUGS'NIA. a genus or dietyledonons polypetaloiw 
plants of me natund order of Myrtaoegs; so named in 
honour of PrittM JBngene of Bativyi * patron of 

botany and hcwdei^iife. a# at proMut eonsti- 

p. c, No.6oa. “ 


tuted, contains nearly 2U0 species, though numbers have been 
removed to the genera Nelitris, Jossinia, Myrcia, Sizygium, 
Caryophyllus, and Jambosa, in which ore now contained the 
Clove tree, the Rose apple, and Jamoon of India, formetly 
included in Eugenia. This genus is confined to the hot 
and tropical parts of the worid, as Brazil, the 'West India 
Islands, and Sierra Leone, and extends ftom the Moluccas 
and Ceylon to Silhet and the foot of the Himalayas in Asia. 

Eugenis is characterized by having the tube of the calyx 
of a roundish form and the limb divided into four parts; 
the petals equal in number, and inserted on the calyx. The 
stamens are numerous. The ovary 2-3 celled, with several 
ovules in each. Seeds one or two, roundish and large, 
with the cotyledons and radicle united into one mass. In 
habit and inflorescence the species resemble many myrtles. 
Like the fomily to which they belong, some of the species 
of Eugenia secrete a warm volatile oil in their herbaceous 
parts; abound in tannin; yield good wood ; and a few have 
ftuit which is edible, though not very agreeable, from being 
imOTegnated with the aroma of the oil. 

Ihe most remarkable species of the genus, and one of 
the few which it is necessaiy to notice, is the Allspice, 
Pimento, or Bay-beiw tree. This is the Eugenia Pimenta 
of De Candolle; the Myrtus Pimenta of Linnssos and of the 
London Pharmacopceia. It is a native of South America 
and the IVcst India Islands, especially Jamaica, and from 
being cultivated there is often called Jamaica Pepper. 
The tree is very handsome, often 30 feet high, and much 
resembles the Clove tree in the form and appearance of its 
leaves as well as in habit. The trunk is smooth, and much 
branched towards the top. The older branches are round, 
the younger compressed, and the twigs as well as the 
flower-stalks pubescent; the leaves are petiolate, oblong 
or oval, smooth, and marked with pellucid dots, forming a 
dense evergreen foliage; the flower-stalks are both axillary 
and terminal, and are divided into three-forked panicles; 
the flowers are small, without show, and conformable in 
structure to the character of the genus. The berry is 
spherical and crowned with the persistent calyx; wnon 
ripe, smooth, shining, and of a dark purple colour; usually 
one, occasionally two-colled, containing large roundish 
seeds. 

The Pimenta is cultivated with gi’eat care in Jamaica, 
and abounds especially on the hills on the north side of the 
island. The trees are formed into regular walks, and begin 
to bear when three years old, but are not in jierfection until 
they have been planted seven years. They thrive best in 
rocky lands, or a rich soil having a gravelly bottom. Mr. 
Bryan Edwards says that a single tree has been known to 
yield 150 lbs. of the raw fruit, or 100 lbs. of the dried spice; 
but the crop is uncertain, and plentoous perhaps only once 
in five years. The tree has been introduced into and flou¬ 
rishes in the southern parts of India. 

The berries, being the valuable part of the tree, require 
care in gathering as well as drying; the processes for which 
are described by Browne in his ' History of J amaica,’ p. 248. 
They must bo picked when they have arrived at ftill growth, 
but before they begin to ripen; they are dried in the sun, 
on raised boarded floors, and frequently turned during the 
first and second day; they are then put into sheets, often 
winnowed, and exposed to the sun until sufficiently dried, 
which is known by the colour and the rattling of the seeds 
in the berries. Browne says, ‘ Such of the berries as come 
to full maturity do, like many other seeds, lose that aro¬ 
matic warmth for which they are esteemed, and acquire a 
taste perfectly like that of Juniper berries, which renders 
them a very agreeable food for tlie birds, the most indus¬ 
trious planters of these trees.’ 

The leaves and bark participate in the warm aromatic 
properties for which the berries are celebrated, and which 
have received their name of Allspke from their fragrant 
odour being thought to resemble that of a mixture of cin¬ 
namon, cloves, and nutmeg. Their taste being wann and 
aroiaatio makes them usefol os a spice in cookery, and a 
stimulant in medicine. 

Eugema MkhdU is a Brazilian species, ciultivated in 
Martinique, whence it is called Cerm 0 r de Cayenne, as it 
yields a small edible firuit. 

EUGENIACBINITES. pEwcBiifiTBs. vol. ix., p. 393.] 
N3k Eie Rev. Lansdown Guilding, in his notice m • 
feet recent JlncnVttw, found in theCkuibwan seas, Md whtoh, 
accerding to him, oomes nearest to the 
criaite ef Parisinson, says that its osptnw has^aUed mm 
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to settle tile point (which way he does not in terms state) sempulousness in that protincted warfisre, by_ which tlM 
as to whether the uiimal is locomotive or fixed. He eives pope ultimately recovered a considerable portion of tetri* 
DO detail^ description of the species Mmrinut f Muleri, toi^. But as Vitelleschi intended to keen Romagna tor 
but speaks of the Sgneile genera of Crinoidea, and says that himself, the pope had him put to death. The famous con* 
E. MiUeri inhabits the Caribssan sea at great depths (in pro- dottiere Sfiirsa figured in all these broils. But the greatest 
fundis). adhering to Qor^mitB. He describes the dbdon^n annoyance to Etigenius proceeded from the council of Basel, 
of his species as being membranaceous, and situated be- which had been convoked by his predecessor, and which 
tween & bases of the arms. (Zool. Joum., vol. iv. p. 173.) protracted its sittings year after year, broaching doctrines 
EUGENIN, a sutetance wliioh deposits spontaneously very unfavourable to papal supremacy, After solemnly 
hum the distilled water of cloves; it crystallizes in small asserting the superiority of the council over the pope, it 
laminm, which are colourless, transparent, and pearly, and forbade the creation of new cardinals, all appeals from the 
in time they become yellow: the taste of eugonin is but council to the pope, suppressed the annates, or payments of 
slight, and the smell much less strong than that of the one year's income upon benefices, which were a great 
clove. It is soluble in alcohol and sother in all proper* source of revenue to the papal treasury, and made other 
tions: by the action of nitric acid, like the oil of cloves, it important reforms. Eugenius, who had been obliged to 
becomes imme^ately, even when cold, of a blood-red colour, escape from Rome in disguise on account of a popular 
It is composed of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, in the revolt, and had taken up his residence at Bologna, A.n. 
same proportions as constitute the oil of cloves, with one 1437, now issued a bull dissolving the council, recalling 
equivalent loss of oxygen and hydrogen. his numdo who presided at it, and convoking another 

EUGE'NIUS 1., a native of Rome, was elected by the council at Ferrara. Most of the fathers assembled at Basel 
Romans, a.d. 654, as successor to Martin I., who had been refused to submit, and summoned the pope himself to ap- 
sent into banishment to the Thracian Chersonesus by order pear before them, to answer the charges of simony, schism, 
of the Emperor Constans II., who favoured the schism of the and others; and alter a time proceeded against him os con- 
Monotbelites. Martin dying in the following year, Eu- tumocious, and deposed him. Eugenius meanwhile bad 
genius continued in dispute with the court of Constanti* opened in person his new council at Ferrara, in February, 
nople till ho died in 657, and was succeeded by Vita- 1438, in which, after annulling all the obnoxious decrees 
lianus. of the council of Basel, he launched a bull of cxcommuni- 

EU GENIUS 11., a native of Rome, succeeded Paschas I., cation against the bishops who i-emained in that nsseinbly, 
A.O. 824, in the midst of great disorder which occurred at which he characterized as a * satunic conclave, which was 
Rome owing to the corrupt state of society and mal-admi- spreading the abomination of desolation into the bosom of 
nistration of that city. To reform these, the emperor, the church.’ The Catholic world was divided between the 
Louis the Good, sent his son Lotbarius to Rome, who cor- two councils; that of Basel proceeded to elect a new pope 
reeted many abuses which, by the account of Eginhurdt and in the person of Amadeus Vlll. of Savoy, who assumed 
other chroniclors, hod grown to an enormous extent. He the name of Felix V., and was solemnly crowned at Basel, 
confirmed the viglit of electing the pope to the clergy The council of Ferrara in tlic meantime afforded a novel 
and people of Rome, but under the condition that the pon- sight. The Emperor John Palcologus II. came with Joseph, 
tiff elect should swear fidelity to the emperor before the ira- patriarch of Constantinople, and more than twenty Greek 
perial missus or representative. Eugenius held a council at bishops, attended by a numerous retinue, and took his seat 
^me, in which, among other things, it was decreed that in in the assembly. The object was the reconciliation of tlie 
every episcopal residence, as well as in every country par- eastern and western churches, which Eugenius had greatly 
sonage, there should be a master for teaching the people and at heart, and to which Palcologus was also favourably in- 
explaining the Scriptures. Eugenius died in 827, aud was dined, as he wanted the assistance of the powers of western 
succeeded by Valentinus, who, dying also after a few weeks, Europe against tlie Turks. The plag^ue having broken out 
wuj succeeded by Gregory IV. at Ferrara, the council was removeil to fioreiiee. After 

EUGENIUSIII., anative of Pisa, of the Cistertian order, many theological disputations on the subject of the Holy 
and a disciple of St. Bernard, succeeded, a.d. 11 dii, Lucius Ghost, of the primacy of the pope, of purgatory, and other 
II., who hod died of a blow from a stono inflicted in a riot controverted points, the decree of reunion of the two 
of the Roman people. Arnaldo da Brescia was then preach- churches was passed, and signed oy both partie.s in July, 
ing his reform at Rome, the senate had declared itself in- 1439. Tlie emperor and mrtiarch returned to Consiaiiii- 
dependentof the pope, and Eugenius was obliged to take nople highly pleased with Engntiius ; but the Greeks took 
up his residepce at Viterbo. After some fighting and many offence at the terms of the union, the schism broke out 
negotiations between the pope, assisted by the |)eople of afresh, aud the separation Of the two churches has con- 
Tivoli, and the Romans, Eugenius repaired to France in tinued ever since. 

1147, and the following year neld a caiuicil at Rheims. lie A grave charge again.st Eugenius is, that he encouraged 
afterwards returned to Italy, and with the assistance of the Hungarians and Poles to break the peace they had 
Roger king of Sicily defeated tlie Romans, and entered the solemnly sworn with the Turks, under pretence that their 
city, AD. 1149,# New disturbances however arose, which oatlis were not valid without the sanction of the pope; he 
obliged him to take refuge in Campania, wiicro ho received even sent Cardinal Julian as his nuncio to attend the 
of St. Bernard the book De Coniideratione, the subject of Christian army. The result was the battle of Varna, 1444, 
which was advice on his pontifical station and its duties, in which the Christians were completely defeated, aud 
After having resided some time at Segui lie made peace King UUdislaua of Poland and Caroinal Julian lost their 
with the Romans, and returned to Rome in 1152. He died lives. 

the following year, and was succeeded by Anastasius IV. Eugenius died at Rome A.d. 1447, after a reign of sixteen 

It was under ms pontificate that Gratianus, a Benedictine years, and in the sixU-fiiUTth year of his nge. Be left the 
monk at Bologm^ compiled his eode of canon law ciUled church in a state of schism between him and his compe 
* Oeoretum Gntiaai,’which greatly favoured the extension titor Felix,, bis own states a prey to war, and all (^risten- 
of the p^al power. [Canon Law.] dom alarmed at the progress of the Turkish arms. In his 

EUGENIUS IVn Qabrieie Qpndulnwro, a native of last days he is said to have expressed himself weary of agi- 
Venice, succeeded Martin V, in March, 1431. His was a tation, and to (laVe r^totted the loss of his former monastic 
most stormy poatifteate. He dirove away the powerftil tranquillity before hw exaltation. He recommended peace 
Amily of Colonna, including the neniievs m the Igte nope, and eonciliation to the cardinals assembled arotipd him. 
Axnb Rome, charging them with tHving enriehed, tiiam- He was suueeeded by Nicholas V., in favour of whom 
eeleee at the expense of the parnl treasury, Two hundred F^ix V. soop after abdicated. The pontificate of Eugenius 
' lOf tiieir adherents were put to death, and the paboes of the forms, e mwt stirring .and irtteiestijig peri^ m the hutory 

r ima were plundered; hitt their j^yeotieotod tvoiqn in qf Italy and o( the eluirch- dhneaa Bilvius, 

QOBntry and faesiegad ReniM. Bugeniuii, through the |»t^tartis poph* have, written'.tiip hudory of the ctmncil of 
vauittaaee of Queen Joanna IL defbajed Oo- mA . See awo general cOlteotiOtta.of the councils and 

!ihnna,ntrfobl%BdtbsmteiQaft)tpiMfciiatairefldhrievenil Batim’s * MisceUauios,' ^ . . 

Wna endoHinstiwylwUlath*|bmi«mate^ .Heaftw- ,, ,BHKA|:^§.a4i^M|me(.trtdle«andoopper,diic^ 
wards .inh agaia^i &e jwiemi hnrds eC Rmaazim, |||^;4ihu)|. It.ommiM m ftlms uf a shimpg lead 
who/ weire namrtm by the Visoaati ^ Mihm; and ho ) $$mpe; m is granular; it yield* rhadU) to 
sppointedm h» -tiie {wtium^Vitid mili- ^ aophwta silvery luatze. It.^ura in a 

taut ptiaie^ showed considerable abilities and little eoppm mine in Sweden. Before the biotli^pe n eghtdes a 
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ftrong smell of selenium, and with charcoal fuses into a 
brittle metallic globule. It consists of— 


Selenium 

26 

Silver • 

38-93 

Copper . . 

23-05 

Earthy matter . 

8‘90 

Cacbonie aoid and loss 

3-12 


lOO- 

EU'LABES. (Zoology.) [RottiM.] 

EULA'LIA (Zoology), a genus established by Savigny, 
and placed by (Juvier among nis Dorsibranchiato Annelids. 
[Dobsibranchiata.] 

EULEN-SPIEGEL. [Ekqiish Drama, vol, ix., p. 423.] 

EULER, LEONARD, a celebrated mathematician of 
the last century, was born on the 15th of April, 1707, at 
Basle, in Switzerland; his father, Paul Euler, was the 
Calvinistic pastor of the neighbouring village of Riechen. 
He was a man remarkable tor unostentatious piety, and 
imbued with a considerable knowledge of mathematics, 
which he had acquired under the tuition of James Ber- 
nouilli. 

After being instructed by his father in analytical science, 
young Euler was sent to the university of Basle, in which 
John Bernouilli was at that time professor, and by his 
rapid progress and decided mathematical genius he so far 
gained the esteem of his teacher and of the sons, Nicholas 
and Daniel Bernouilli, that his ikther was easily dissuaded 
from liis original intention of forming his son into a divine, 
and wisely allowed him to pursue unshackled the high dis¬ 
tinctions then conferred by a profound scientific reputation. 

A prize having been proposed by the French Academy of 
Sciences on the management of vessels at sea, the ambition 
of Euler, then only nineteen years of age, induced him to 
attempt an essay, which was received with considerable 
applause, though the prize was conferred on Bouguer, an 
old and experienced professor of hydre^raphy. 

The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg was then 
rising to a distinguished rank amongst similar institutions 
in Europe under the fostering patronage of Catherine I., 
who had invited several philosophers to her capital, among 
whom were Iho Bernouiliis above mentioned. On the re¬ 
tirement of Daniel Bernouilli, Euler was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics under Peter 1. in 1733 ; soon after 
which ho married a Swiss lady named Gsell, by whom he 
had a numerous family. 

His works previous to the date at which wo have arrived 
were, with few exceptions, confined to those mathematical 
questions arising from the progressive march of the Inte¬ 
gral Ckilculus, which, at that time, caused much emulation 
in different countries. In general, Euler was far more in 
his element in the abstruser parts of pure mathematics than 
in the applied; in many of the latter lie was frequently con¬ 
ducted to paradoxical results. 

In the memoirs of the Petropolitan Academy, 1729 and 
1732, are found several of his memoirs on trajectories, tau- 
tochronous curves, the shortest line along a surface between 
two given points, and on differential equations; besides which 
he had published at Basle a physical dissertation on sound. 

Euler found it convenient at this time to apply himself 
intensely to study, not more from his natural ardour for the 
sciences and the incentive of an increasing reputation than 
from the desire to avoid the political intrigues which, under 
a suspicious and tyrannical minister, then agitated Russia. 

During this interval he published an excellent treatise on 
mechanics (Petersburg, 1736, 2 vols.; 4to.), a treatise on 
the theory of musib, and one on arithmetic, together with 
numerous papers in the Petersburg Memoirs, chiefly on 
asfroiunsical and purely mathematical subject among 
which ace contained his views on the solution of Isopon- 
metrical Ptbblems, which embodied the profoundest re- 
searobes on a matter of great anaMical difficulty previems 
to the discovery of the Cuctilus of Variations by Li^;ratige. 
Upoti the &li of Biren he gladly accepted an invitation 
from the king of Prussfe to vait Bferlin. When ho was in¬ 
troduced to the queen-dbw^r in 1741, she was so much 
strUel with the paucity of ftis conversation that on re- 
auirihg sa explknat&u, he replied that be had jvat returned 
a eot^iptiy where those wdio spoke were hanged. 

The pihfie^ of Aidralt-Desgau, being desirous to profit 
by 1»e presepoe of Euler in Berlin, reqtwated to be fkvoured 
wdth imitraohohs ofi the known in the physieai soi- 
(IpCps. To, ^ tat fidly aeo<i)ed on w retuni to 
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Potersburg in 1766, by publishing his celebrated work, 

* Letters to a German Princess’ (3 vols,, svo., 1768); in 
which he discusses with clearness the most important 
truths in mechanics, optics, sound, and physical astronomy, 
having published previous to tha date several isolated trea¬ 
tises and some hundred memoirs touching on every known 
branch of theoretical and practical mathematics. During 
his residence in Prussia he was much employed by the en¬ 
lightened monarch who then governed that kingdom in 
questions connected with the mint, with navigable canals, 
&c. In the midst of such varied employments he was not 
forgetful of the ties which bound him to his native home • 
having learned his father’s death, he went in 1750 to 
Frankfort to receive his widowed mother, and brought her 
to Berlin, where she lived until 1761, enjoying with a 
mother's feeling the glorious distinction to which her son 
by his talents and indefatigable industry had arrived. 

An incident which occurred in 1760 showed how highly 
Euler was in general esteemed. The Russians having en¬ 
tered Brandenburg, advanced to Charlottenburg, and plun 
dered a fkrm which belonged to Euler. When General 
Tottleben was informed who the proprietor was, he ordered 
immediate reparation to be made to an amount for above 
the injury, and the Empress Elizabeth presented him with 
4000 florins. 

In consequence of his unceasing application to study, 
Euler had the misfortune to lose the sight of one eye in 
1735, and in 1766 that of the other; ho however con¬ 
tinued his valuable researches, some of his family acting os 
amaniicusts, and his powers of memory are said to have 
been wonderfully increased even in liis old age. He ac¬ 
cepted the invitation of the empress Calheniie 11. of Russia 
to return to Petersburg in 1766, where he would have fallen 
a victim to an accidental fire which destro)otl his house 
and pro]>erty in 1771, but for the courageous efforts of a fel¬ 
low-countryman IM. Griinon), who bore the old man away 
in his arms. His manuscripts were saved by the exertions 
of Count Orloff. 

On the 7th of September, 1783, after some calculations 
on the motions of balloons, then newly inveuted, Euler 
dined with Lcxcll, and conversed on the lately-discovered 
planet Herschel. While playing with his grand-child, 
who was taking tea, he expired suddenly and without pain. 

Euler was twice married in the same family, and had 
many children and graiul-cliildren ; his habit of life was 
strictly religious, the labours of cacli day being closed with a 
chapter from the Bible and family prayer. A catalogue of 
his published and unpublished writings is given at the end 
of the 2nd volume of his • Institutiones Calculi Differen 
tialis,’ 1787; and to the first is prefixed an eloquent Eloge 
by Condorcct. 

Every useful subject of mathematical research engaged 
at some time the attention of Euler ; and for relaxation he 
amused himself witli questions of pure curiosity, such as 
the knight's move in chess so as to cover all ttie squares. 
His various researches have gone far towards creating the 

f eometry of situation, a subject still imperfectly known. 

‘ho following is one of the questions which Euler has 
generalized :—‘ At Kiinigburg, in Prussia, the river divides 
into two branches with an island in the middle, con¬ 
nected by seven bridges with the adjoining shores ; it was 
proposed to determine how a man should travel so as to 
pass over each bridge once and once only.’ 

The memoirs of Euler are principally contained in the 
following works:— ‘ Comment. Acad. Petrop.,’ 1729-51; 
‘Novi Comment. Acad. Petrop.,’ 1750-76; ‘Nova Acta 
Acad. Petrop.,’ 1777-81; ‘Mem. de I’Acad. des Sciences,* 
1765, 1778; ‘ Recueil do I’Acad.,’ 1727, &c.; * Miscell. 
Beroll.,’ tom. vii.; * Mem. de I’Acad. do Berlin,’ 1746-67. 

EU'LIMA, a genus of marine Testaceous Crastropods, 
established by M. Risso. 

Generic Cnaraeter.^ Shell turreted, acuminated, polished, 
with many whorls; aperture ovate, acuminated posteriorly; 
external up thickened, generally forming numerous obsolete 
varices. Opercuhm horny, thin, its nucleus anterior. 

J®r, G. Bi Sowerby, who gives this generic character, says 
iSSool. Proc. 1834) that this genus of marine shells appears 
tO' be moat nearly related to Pyramdella and Sissna. A 
species, he adds, 'which has been long known has had the 
BHtolhttion of TterBo pohtw among British Unneat 
tmters; and a ibssil sp^es has been placed by Lamarck 
among the Bnlini, under the speciflo name of B. ter*- 
Mr. Seweiby separates the genus into the two 
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diT iiont Mow ttatad, wliich are charaeterixed by Uie two 
xpcciss above mentioned; one has a solid eelumelia, and 
ine other is deeply umbilicated. All the species, he ob¬ 
serves, are remarkable for a brilliant polish externally, and 
the riwUs are iieouently slightly and somewhat irrenlarly 
twisted, apparently in consequence of the very wsolete 
vhrices ibliowingeach otitcrin an irreenlar line, prineipally 
on one side, from the apex towards the aperture. He 
scribes sixtMn speciea chielly Arom Mr. Cuming’s oollectiun. 

Qeogr^ihical Distribution .—principally found, as 
yet, in warm seas (Eibuth and Central America, and Pacific 
Ocwn, Australia) but there are several British species. 

HcMts.—Ti^ species found by Mr. Cuming were drudged 
or otherwise collected in sandy mud, coarse sand, and coral 
sand, on mother-of-pearl shells, or on the reefs; at deptlu 
(not including the reeib) ranging from six to thirteen 
fothoms. 

a. 

Perforate Bulimse. 

Example, Eulima splendmula. Shell acuminate-pyra¬ 
midal, brownish, articulated with white and chestnut near 
the sutures; umbilicus large; aperture angulated ante¬ 
riorly. Length 1'4S, breadth 0*6 inches. Locality, Saint 
Elena, South America. Mr. Cuming dredged a single 
specimen in sandy mud at from six to eight fathoms depth. 



fiulimft •ploudidiik. 

/3. 

Imperforate Eulimm. 

Example, Eithm major. Shell acuminate-pyramidal, 
opaque, milk-white; external lip subarcuatod. Length 
1*6 inches, breadth 0*4. Locality, the Island of Tahiti. 
The largest specimen was found in coral sand on the reefs. 



Mr. G. B. Sowerby says that the fossil species are found 
in the ealoaire grossier near Paris. 

EULI'MENE. [BiUNCMiopona, vol. v, p. 343.] 

EULY'MBNE. [Manusa.]*. 

EUME'OONUS, a genus of brachyurous crustaceans, 
the first of the Parthenopians of M. Milno Edwards, and 
which, in hia opinion, eatablisb in some sort the passage 
between the Stmor^/nehi, Aohantt, mi the one aide, and 
Eurynoms, Lambrus, mid Parthaswipei on the other. The 
form of . the carapace is nearly pentagonal as in the latter, 
nut it», at the same time, thrown forwarda* as it were, and 
■eapeely-overpay the line of the feet of the bind {mir oi 
limbs, a diai^ition which noala the construolion of the 
-ftimr. Ute body is depnssed : the roaltm, which is 
iMr large and pn^eetiag, la only divided towards Us mure- 
fbe aye* oore very short, and thek peduncle entirely 
mnlhas, whitdi sue circular: achaeaeter which again 
t^proxiitiltw tfaeie erH8tacean8-.t* ^ 5nmor%NcA(.> the 
intemat ‘dudMUMf an folded haok'wem obiiqaely,outwards, 
and the exU8nid,antennm are but Irate developed. Thi 
tpitiofoo Is shtniertiiim ut^tte't: o^adty of the 

Inibe 

iwde the the fintpsw tore large and mtttm 


longer than the rest; all these are a little compressed, and 
their third joint is surmounted by a crest, which is not dis¬ 
tinctly perceptible on the other joints; the feet of the 
second pair are rather shorter than those of the third and 
fifth pw, which are nearly as long as the fourth. The 
abdomen of the male is composed of seven articulations. 

Example, Eumedmus niger. Ihis small species, the only 
one known, is of a bronsOd black colour, and inhabits tbo 
coasts of China. [Parthenope.] 

EU'MENES, of Cardia, a town in the Thracian Cher¬ 
sonese, was an important actor in the troubled times which 
followed the death of Alexander the Great. [Alexander 
III.; Antipai’er; Arrhid*os; Perdiccas.] Being early 
taken into the service of Philip of Maeedun, he served liim 
for seven, and Alexander for thirteen years, in the confiden¬ 
tial office of secretory. Ho also displayed great talent for 
military affairs through the Persian rampairos, and was one 
of Alexander’s favourite and most esteemed officers. After 
Alexander’s death, in the general division of his concjucsts, 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and the coast of the Euxme as 
far east as Trapezus, fell to Eumenas’ share. This was a.n 
expectancy rather thad a provision, for the Macedonian 
army had passed south of these countries in the march to 
Persia, ana ns yet they were unsubdued. Pci-diccas, how¬ 
ever, took arms to establish Eumenes in his new govern¬ 
ment, and did so, at the ex\'iense of a single buttle. To 
Perdiccas as regent, and after his death to the royal family 
of Macedon, Eumenes was a faithful ally through Mod and 
evil; indeed he is the only one of Alexander’s officers in 
whose conduct any appearance of gratitude or disinterested¬ 
ness can be traced. When war broke out between Ptolemy 
and Perdiccas, b.c. 321, he was appointed by the latter to 
the chief command in Asia Minor between Mount Taurus 
and the Hellespont (Cor. Ncp., c. 3), to resist the expected 
invasion of Antipater and (;raterus. The latter he de¬ 
feated ; but the death of Perdiccas in Egypt threw the ba¬ 
lance of power into Antipater’s hands, who made a new 
allotment of the provinces, in which Eumenes was omitted, 
and Cajipadocia given to another. The task of reducing 
him was assigned to Antigonus, b.c. about 320. Tlie rest 
of his life was spent in open hostility or doubtful aUiance 
with Antigonus, by whom he was put to death, b.c. 315. 
as is related in that article, vol. ii., p. 101. Eumenes was an 
admirable partizaii soldier, bravo, full of resources, of un¬ 
broken spirits. Those-parts of Died. Sic., book xviii., which 
relate to him, and Plutarch’s £(/%, will bo read with pleasure 
by those who ore fond of military adventure. Plutarch 
(Life qf Eumenes, c. ii.) speaks of some of his letters. The 
reader may consult also Droysen, Geschiohte der Nach/olger 
Alexanders, Hamburg, 183G. 
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EUME'NIOXS (the kind goddesses), a name given to 
tlie Eriayes or Furies, a set of goddesses whose business 
it was to avenge mnrder upon ewth. They were also called 
Semnis, or 'venerablegoddesses.’ The name Brinys was de¬ 
rived from the old ^cadtan word erinuein 'to be 

angry,’ (Pausan. viS., 26,6.) These goddesses appear in the 
{ilay qf .dBscbylua which bears their name, n6t only as tl^ 
mstrumentsof wrath and the pleaders fot Jurtioe against the 


inatrioide Ormtei, but also 'ss the promisers of ykstory, 
prosperity, and all sorts of blessings to Athem^ peOpM: 
tiiis4nixtiira ,oC chancters is to be expleined by tlmfact 

t fBi their worship was conufcted vtlth.'^ Gf R Difoeter 
(hiys at Thelpusa, in Arcadia, aad fe have seen dlieWhere 
hph!,the godd^ of the eqii^ pUd Ik'fiEoatteBms was also 
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rWor<l»worth*3 Athens and Attica, p. 79-) The Athenians 
eacriflced to the Bumenidee, among other yiotiina, blaok 
sheep : no wine was mixed up with the libations offered to 
them, but only oil, honey, and water, in three separate 
libations, out of different vases. (Soph. CEd. Col., 469, &c) 
Of the number of these goddesses we have contradictory 
accounts: in the play of .i&chylus it is pretty certain that 
there were fifteen in the chorus. (Muller’s Bumenides, 
$ 10.) Every question connected with these divinities is 
accurately and satisfactorily discussed by Mtiller in the 
second essay at the end of his edition of the Bumenides, 
5 77—93. 

EUMOLPUS, EUMOLPIDiE. [Eixusts.] 

EUMORPHUS, a genus of coleopterous insects belong¬ 
ing to the section IMmeri of Latreillc, and being the tmcal 
genus of the family Fungicolee. These insects are charac¬ 
terized by having the antenna longer than the head and 
thorax, the body oval, and the thorax irregularly square; 
the maxillary palpi filiform, or slightly thickened at the 
end, but not terminated by a large process as in some ge¬ 
nera : the last joint of the tarsus is always deeply divided 
into two lobes. 

Latreille (Rcgne Animal) divides the genus Eumorphus 
into several sub-genera. Some of the species have the third 
joint of the antenneo much longer than any of the other 
joints: these form the genus Eumorphus (proper), in which 
the antenum are club-shaped. All the species are natives 
of Amorica or the East Indies. Ex.: Eumorphus immargi- 
natus. (Latr. Gener. Crust, et Insect., tab. xi., fig. 12.) 

2nd Sub-genus, Dapsus (Zhig.). Some of the species 
have the antennee cluo-sliaped, as in Eumorphus proper, 
but .straightcr and more elongated, and with the joints bent 
laterally: among these, Eumorphus Kirbyanus (Latr.) is 
now placed. In other species of Dapsus the third joint of the 
antennoi is not longer than any of the others. Many of the 
species of Dapsus are indigenous in Europe, living in differ¬ 
ent fungi, whence the name of the Amily (Fungicolm). 
Some of these insects are also found under the bark of the 
birch and other trees. 3rd Sub-genus, Endomychus (Fab.) 
has the three last joints of the antennae bent laterally, 
larger than the others, and forming a triangular club-shaped 
mass. 4th Sub-gonus, Lycmerdtna (Latr.) has the maxil¬ 
lary palpi filiform, and the last joints of the labia are en¬ 
larged. [Tkimkri.] 

euna;pius, one of those winters known by the name 
of Byzantine historians, was bom at Sarde.s, in Lydia, a.u. 
347. He bo^n his studies under the care of Chrysanthius 
the Sophist, by who.se advice he is said to have composed 
the lives of sorao philosophers and physicians. In his six¬ 
teenth year he left Asia for Athens to attend the lectures 
of Promrosius, by whom he appears to have been subse¬ 
quently treated with the utmost kindness. On his voyage 
he was seized with fever of a very violent kind, which 
yielded only to treatment of a peculiar nature. After at¬ 
tending Promresius for five years he meditated a journey 
to Egypt, in imitation, as Hadrian Junius says, of Plato 
and Eudoxus; this intention however ho was prevented 
from fulfilling. He practised medicine with considerable 
repute, and distinguished himself by a vehement antipathy 
to Christianity, produced, as is probable, by its growing 
corruptions. 

Besides hiB"^bibgraphical works, he wrote a continuation 
of Dexippus’ history, firom the reign of Claudius Gothicus, 
where he quitted it, to the year 404 a.d. It is violently in 
favour of the old creed, and, in the opinion of Hadrian 
Junius, shared those peonliarities of style which distin¬ 
guish (be Sophists.' All that remain of his historical 
works are contained in the recent edition of the Byzantine 
Historians. There is a complete edition of his works by 
Boissonade, in 2 vols. 8vo., Amsterdam, 1822, with Wytten- 
bach’s notes, and alife bji Hadrian Junius. (See Photius, 
codd. 77, 219; Suidas, under the word • Kuvornvrh'ocand 
Eunapius in his life of Proeeresius.) 

EuNO’ilflA. [MtuipofUDA.] 

SlUnO'MnJSt one of the chiefb of the Arian sect during 
the g^^r part,of the fourth centuiT, was a native of the 
town of Dacoyii, in (kibpadocia, and at first was a latter. 
It is saH’ that he "also fbHowod for some time the military 
profession Hp ftien became a dhciple of Aetius, under 
. whom ^ he successfully studied the doctrinal theory of 

yChristianu^ ak understood by thO Ahti-Trinitarians. At 
Mtiooh fw .WU ordained a deaiAn, «md about a.d. 360 
be was eteoted bfehp^'hf Cyziomn. Thktdivinity of Ohrlst 


was at this period the all-absorbing subject of ecclesiastical 
controversy. The Trinitarians contenaod for the Athana- 
sian or Homoousian doctrine (from ipooveioc, of the same 
essence), against the Semi-Arians, who held the Ilumoiou- 
sian doctnne (from dftomvmos, of the like essence), and 
against the dootrine of the Anomoians (from ampoioe, of a 
different essence). In defence of the last theory, or that of 
unmodified Arianism, Eunomius exerted a high degree ot 
natural abilitieB, asserting the impossibility of two principles 
in a simple substance, one of which is generated from the 
other, and exhibits the relation of a son to his father. The 
divine essence, he said, is necessarily characterized by cne- 
ness and indivisibility; the persons of the Godhead, like the 
divine attributes of wisdom, justice, mercy, &c., are merely 
the names of ideal distinctions of the one Supreme Essence, 
as considered in its difibrent relations with exterior objects, 
and it is contradiction and manifest absurdity to suppose 
this simple essence to consist of a plurality of principle’ or 
parts. In r^ly to these psychological subtleties, the Uavu- 
cates of the Trinitarian doctrine alleged the total incompre¬ 
hensibility of the nature of God. (St. Basil, Bpist. 166, 
St. Chrysostom, De Incimiprehensihilitate Dei Naturep.) 
Eunomius still acknowledged a father, son, and holy spirit, 
but the father os supreme, eternal, and distinct; tlie sou as 
generated from the thlher; and the holy spirit as generated 
from the son. 

In the ceremony of baptism he dipped only the head and 
shoulders, regarding the lower parts of the body as disre¬ 
putable, and unworthy of immersion in the holy water; and 
it is said ho taught that those who faithfully adhered to his 
own theory of Christian doctrine might commit any degree 
of sin without incurring the danger of perdition; but this 
is probably a misrepresentation by his opponents, who also 
accuse him of being an Antinomian, that is, one of those 
who reject the Mosaic law. (Theodoret, Heeret., 1. 4, c. 3; 
St. Augustin, Epiphanius,//<^er., 76; Barenius. 

ad an. 366.) Eunomius experienced a great severity of 
persecution without swerving in any degree from the Arian 
tenets with which he commenced his career. He was thrice 
banished from his episcopal see; first, by Constantins to 
Phrygia; then by Valcns to Mauritania; and lastly, by 
Tlieodusius to the Island of Naxos; however, he died in 
peace, at a very advanced age, in the year 394. Most of 
his works are lost, including a copious commentary on tho 
Epistle to the Romans, in 7 volumes, and numerous letters. 
Two of his principal treatises are printed in the Biblio¬ 
theca Greeca of F'abricius, in Greek and Latin (tom. 8, 
pp. 236—305): ’ A (jonfession of Faith,’ presented in 383 to 
the Emperor Theodosius; and an ‘ Apiilogetic Discourse’ in 
28 chapters. (Cave’s Prim. Christianity, part 2, c. 11; 
Pluquet’s Did, de Heresies; Broughton’s Historical Diet.; 
Dr. A. Clarke's Succession of Sac. Lit., vol. i., p. 318; Bas- 
nage, in Canisius, i. 172.) 

EUNUCH (ftivovxoQ, eunuchus, literally, ‘ one who has 
the care of a bed’). 'Tlie Greek word may be considered 
as descriptive of the functions of those who wero made 
eunuchs, it being usual among the Persians to entrust the 
care of their wives and daughters to such persons. It does 
not appear that eunuchs were made by the Greelis, except 
as wo shall presently mention. This peculiar species of 
barbarity was a Persian practice (Herod, vi. 32). It ap¬ 
pears however that the Greeks sometimes carried on the 
trade of making eunuchs, whom they sold at Ephesus and 
Sardes to tho Persians for high prices; the Persians con¬ 
sidering that eunuchs generally wero more trustworthy than 
other men. (Herod, viii. 108.) Tavernier tells us that in 
the kingdom of Bootan twenty thousand eunuchs were 
annually made in his time, to sell to other nations; and 
the seraglios of the East ate principally served and guarded 
by them to the present day. 

The Christian emperors of Rome forbade the practice of 
making eunuofas, particularly Constantine; and Justinian 
imposed a law oftetaliation upon such as exercised this in¬ 
humanity. In Italy however the process of castration is 
still practised upon children mtended to swply tho operas 
and theatres of Europe as singers. The (Council of Nice 
eondemned those who from excess of zeal made eunuchs of 
themselves. Persons so mutilated were not admitted into 
holy orders. The reader who would know more on this 
subject may consult the ‘ Trait6 des Eunuques,’ 12ma, 

1 Ai7, by M. d’Aneillom 

Certain heiet'ies of the third century bore the name of 
Btmuchs who had the frUy or msdness, after the example 
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af Origen, not onlf to castrate those of their own per-' 
suasion, but alt whom they could lay hands on> They were 
also called Vnlesians, from Valesius, an Arab, who was 
their chief. (See Epiphanius and Baronius* Amals, under 
the yean $49 and 260.) 

EWMPHALUS. [Trochid*.] 

EtJPATO'RlA. [Crime*.] 

ETJPATORIA'CE.®, one of the tribes of oomposiU 
plants admitted by De Candolle, who defines It thus:— 
‘Style of tliohermaphrodite flowers cylindrical; the arms 
long, somewhat clavate, covered externally with downy 
papillsB at the upper end. The etigmatic swies but little 
prominent, and usually disappearing before they reach the 
middle of the arms of the style.’ Under this character are 
arranged 38 genera, the most extensive of which is the 
genus Eupatorium, inoluding^no fewer than 294 species. 

EUPEN, a circle in the Prussian administrative circle 
of Aachen, or Aix-la-Chapelle, and in thewesteni part of 
the province of tho Lower Rhine, is, though wooded and 
mountainous, full of fine pastures. It contains about 76 
square miles. It produces timber, grain, vegetables, flax, 
&C., and large quantities of cheese are made. There are 
considerable manufactures. Iron, calamine, and potters’ 
day, are among its mineral products. The population in 
1816 was 17,419; in 1831, 19,058; and is now about 
19,800. 

EUPEN, tho chief town (the Nfiau of the ibrmer de¬ 
partment of the Ourthe), is situated in a fertile valley on 
the banks of the Weeze, in 50* 39' N. kt. and 6“ 1' E. long. 
It is well built, and with its gardens and meadows covers a 
considerable surface. It has four churches and chapels, an 
orphan asylum, and a good school, and contains nearly 1200 
houses. The number of inhabitants was 8805 in 1818; 
10,534 in 1831; and is at present about 11,300. There are 
large manuikoturos of kerseymere and fine woollens. The 
other productions are woollen yam, soap, chicory, powder, 
deals, clotting paper, &e. It is a place of extensive trade, 
and has several manufacturing villages in tho neighbour¬ 
hood. 

lUPHlUS. [IsopODA.] 

EUPHO'RBIA, a genus of exogenous plants, giving its 
name to an extensive and important natural order. It has 
very small monandrous naked male flowers, crowded round 
an equally naked female one, in the inside of an involucre 
looking like a calyi^ and formerly mistaken for that organ. 

species have either a common leafy appearance, with 
the involucres proceeding from among large foliaceoiui 
brqcts, or they are nearly leafless, with their stem exces¬ 
sively succulent, so as to resemble Cat^i. Those with tho 
former character are natives of most parts of the world, and 
are the only kinds found in Europe; the succulent species 
chiefly appear in the hottest and driest countries. Barren 
uncultivated places in the plains of Hitidostan and the arid 
regions of Asia and the north of Africa are their favourite 
stations; in the Canaries, on volcanic poil, E. Canariensis 
and laphylla form great bushes with arms like cdndela- 
bras. From Cacti, which some of these plants much 
resemble, they ore readily known by their spines, when 
they have any, not growing in clusters, and by their emit- 





ting, when punctured, an abundant discharge of milky 
juice. This, in a concrete slate, forms what is called Ao 
gum-resin, or rather resin, called Euphorbium, an acrid, 
corrosive, most dangerous drug, principally furnished by E. 
oflicinarum, antiquurum, and E. Canariensis. The same 
properties exist in the herbaceous leafy species, diffused in 
some, concentrated in others. 

E. Lathyris, a common weed in cottage-gwdens, where it 
is called ' caper,’ yields from its seeds an oil of the most 
violent purgative nature. If it were less dangerous it 
might he substituted for Tiglium oil. F£e states that with 
as much of this oil ss oomd bo sold for a franc ninety 
adults might bo purged. 

A few speoios, having the involucre of some shoaq? 
colour, are cultivated as objects of ornament; otherwise 
they arc looked upon os mere weeds. 

E UPHORBIA'CEiE, a natural order of exogenous plants, 
with unisexual flowers and tricoccous fruit Their real affi¬ 
nity k a matter of great uncertainty. J ussieu placed them 
among his Diclinous Dicotyledons, and probably he was 
right in so doing; nevertheless there are many strong 
marks of resomblance between them and Malvaoeous, 
lastraceous, and even Elmagnaceous plants. ’The number 
of Euphorbiace® is unknown, but certainly very consider¬ 
able. They vary from trees of the largest size to minute 
herbs, of only a few weeks’ duration, and from having both 
calyx and corolla highly developed to the total absence of 
those organs. In fact they are constant in scarcely any¬ 
thing except the short character wo at first assigned them, 
and in their sensible properties. Acridity, a virulent cor¬ 
rosive properfy, which sometimes is so concentrated as to 
render them most dangerous poisons, and sometimes so 
diffused as to be of little importancu, with all imaginable in- 
; termediate qualities, exists throughout the order. Henr« 
sume are fotal, othom drastic or purgative, and some simply 
laxative. They also occasionally secrete a farinaceous sub¬ 
stance which, being separated from the poison., is valuable 
for the food of man, as in the Cassava. 

Among the more dangerous species of tins order arc the 
Mauchineel, whose very shade is asserted to be dangerous, 
the Excccoaria, which derives its ominous name from its 
juice producing blindness; and the Euphorbias, that yield 
Euphorbium, Castor oil, and oil of Tiglium, well known 
valuable purgative medioinos. Among other products may 
bo named Cascarilla, the bark of a Croton, Turnsole, afforded 
by a Crozophora, Caoutchouc, the produce of Siphonia elas- 
tica, Hura crepitans, and others, and a kind of bird-lime 
yielded by Sapium aucuparimn. 
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MteJical and Surgical Journal, vl. p. 457), the morocco- 
leather owes its Mculiarities. % the most recent ohemioal 
analyses, euphorbium seems to consist of resin, wax, and 
saline matter (mostly malates). The resin is the active 
principle, and differs in some respects from most other 
resins. 

Euphorbium is a powerful acrid substance, causing irri¬ 
tation and inflammation of the ports with Which it comes 
in contact,.and by sympathy affecting the nervous system. 
The dust received into the nostrils or eyes occasions violent 
sneering and lachrymation, or even more liorious (Sections of 
the eyes, so that it is necessary for those who grind this 
drug to protect the face by masks. Delirium and stupor ap- 

S reaching to apoplexy have followed tlie inhalation of the 
ust. When swallowed, it causes, in small doses, vomiting 
and purging; in larger doses it produces inflammation of 
the stomach, and sometimes proves fatal. It is now little 
used, even as an external application to produce vesication 
or ulceration, except by veterinary surgeons. It is some¬ 
times Used as an errhine, largely diluted with starch, and 
enters into the composition of some cephalic and eye-snuffs; 
but it is apt to be violent in its efl'ects. In case of poison¬ 
ing by it, demulcent or oily fluids should bo given, and 
venesection eimiloyed if much inflammation ensue. 

EUPHRATES. [Tigris.] As new information may¬ 
be expected on the suMect of the Euphrates, wo have de¬ 
termined to treat of this double river system under the 
head of Tigris. 

EU'PION, a liquid obtained by Reschenbach' from 
animal tar, ospecially that of bones or horns. The process 
fur procuring it is operoso and complicated. Its properties 
are—that it is very limpid, colourless, inodorous, and taste¬ 
less; it boils at about 340° Fahr., and distils unchanged; 
it remains fluid at 4°. It is insoluble in water, but dissolves 
in alcohol, oil of almonds and of olives, oil of turpentine, 
naphtha, &c.; it dis.solvo.s chlorine and bromine, which arc 
cooled when it is heated, and it also takes up camphor, 
stearin, and napthnlin, at common temperatures, hut when 
heated, in larger quantity; with iodine it forms a blue 
solution; it dissolves phusphorus, sulphur, and selenium, 
wlion heated, but the greater portion is deposited on cooling; 
caoutchouc swells in it, and when heated dissolves. It is 
not altered either by exposure to air, or by acids or alkalis. 

It has not been analyzed. 

EU'POLTS, a writer of the old comedy, was born at 
Atliens abont the year 446 n.c. (Clinton’s Ftusli Ihlleiiici, 

II. p. 631, and was Ihoreforc a contemporary of Aristo¬ 
phanes, who was in all probability born a year or two after. 
The time and manner of ills death are iuvolvud in great ob¬ 
scurity. It was generally said that he was thrown over¬ 
board by the orders of Alcibiades, when that general was 
on bis way to Sicily in 415 b.c., because Eupuhs hud ridi¬ 
culed him in one of his comedies; but this story, wliicli is 
sufficiently improbable in itself was refuted by Kialo- 
sthencs, who brought forward some uomedies which he hud 
wriiien subsequently to that period (Cicero at/.<4«tc. \i. U; 
besides. Ills tomb was, according to Pausanias (ii. 7, on 
tile banks of the Asopus, in the territory of the Sicyonians. 
Another account states that ho fell in a sea-fight in the 
llellospoiit, and that he was buried in iEgina. We have 
the names of twentv-four of his plays, but no adequate spe¬ 
cimens of them. To judge from llte titles, the object of 
Eupolis must have been, in almost every case, mure per¬ 
sonal satire. The Maricas, which appeared in 4‘2l n.c.. 
was an attack upon Hyperbolus, the demagogue ; the Au- 
Myoas (420 n.c.l waaintended (o ridicule a handsome pan- 
cratiast of that jiRtno, who is the hero of Xenophon’s Sym- 
f (uium; and the Laceckemonians was directed against the 
political opinions of Cimon, wlio was too much attached to 
that people, and had even called his son Laceda-monius 
(Thucyd. i. 45). From the concunent testimony of Lucian 
(Atb). Jndoctum, § 217), ofPlatonius, and of the scholiast on 
Juvenal (ii. 92), it appears that the object of Eupulis in 
writing the Bapteg was to ridicule Alcibiades for taking 
part in the obscene rites of Gotyttp, and that it was for this 
attack, that Eupolis was thrown into the sea. (See Butt- 
mann’s Etsay on the Cotyttia and tke Ba^tw, mythologut 
ii. p. 159, Sec.) Aristophanes and Eupuiia were not upon 
good terme. Acis^haws speaks very harshly of his bro¬ 
ther poet in Z%e Cmdt ta&l. dtOih wd charges him with 
haviag pillaged fiom 7%e KnighU the nuttoriids fier his 
Maricmi and in his fwu tnade jokes on the bald¬ 

ness of the great comedian ^chol. on The Claude, 532). 


EUR 

Supolis published his first play when be was only seventeen 
years old (Suidas). 

EURE, a river in France, which rises in the marshes 
and pools which occupy the eastern extremity of the depart¬ 
ment of Ome, near the town of Longny. Seven or eight 
miles from its source it enters the department of Eure et 
Loir, through which it flows in a south-east direction for 
about 25 miles without receiving any considerable acces¬ 
sion. It then turns northward, and flows in that direction 
for about HR miles, through the departments of Eure et 
Loir and Eure, and past the towns of Chartres, Meintonon, 
Anet, Ivry, Pacy, and Louviers, into the Seine, which it 
joins just above Pont de 1’Arche; receiving in succession 
the rivers Voise on the right bank; tlie Blaise, which watprs 
Druux, and the Arvo or Aure from Nonan('ourt,on the loft; 
the Vesgie, from Houdan, on the right; and the Iton, Which 
passes Damville and Evreux, on the left. Its whole course 
IS nearly 120 miles. It is navigable from Pacy, about 27 
miles above its junction with tlie Seine, or, according to 
another authority, from St. George’s at the junction of the 
Aure, about 20 miles higher up; but tlie navigation is liable 
to frequent obstructions. It is chiefly used for the convey¬ 
ance of salt, and of wood for building and fuel for the 
supply of Rouen. The Eure never freezes in winter. 

EURE, a department in the north of France, compre¬ 
hending a portion of the antient Normandie. It is bounded 
on the north by the department of Seine inferieure, from 
which it is partly separated by the Seine; on the east by 
the departments of Oise and Seme et Oise, from both of 
which It is in part separated by the river Epte, a feeder of 
the Seine; on the south by the department of Eure et 
Loir, from which it is partly separated by the rivers Eure 
and Arve, or Aure, the latter a feeder of the Eure; on the 
south-west by the department of Ome, and on the west by 
that of Calvados. Tiio form of the department is very irre¬ 
gular ; its greatest length is from north-east on the Epte, 
near Mainville, to south-west, near Monnay, on the road 
from Rouen to Alen^oii, 68 miles, and its greatest breadtli 
at right angles to the length, from Fiquofleur, on the Seine, 
to St. George’s, at the junction of the Arve with the Eure, 
65 miles. The area of the department is 298 s({uare leagues, 
or 2297 square miles, rather more than the joint area of the 
English counties of Cumberland and Wcstraorelanil, and 
rather less than the average of the French departments. 
Its population in 1832 was 424,248, or nearly 185 to a 
square mile, being considerably greater than both the rela¬ 
tive and absolute population of the average of the French 
departments; and very far exceeding that of the two English 
counties just menlionod. The department lies between 
48° 39' and 49° 29' N. lat., and 0°,15' and 1" 48' E. long. 
The capital is Evreux, in 49“ 1' N. laU, and 1° s' E. long. 

The department has, properly speaking, no mountains, 
though that name is given to the crags which rise at the 
uiouih of the Some, near Quillelunuf, and do not much ex¬ 
ceed 300 feet ill height. Mount lloti is the highest hill in the 
depailnient; its barren summit ribe.s above the fertile plain 
round Pont Audemcr. The rivers all belong to the basin 
of the Seine, cxc^t the Calono. which falls into the 
Toumios at Pont L’EvOque, in tlic dupartmont of Calvados. 
The Seine crosses the eastern side of the department in a 
north-western direction past Vernon, Petit Aiulely, and 
Pont do rArcho, and flows for a short distance along the 
boundary. In its sinuous course below Rouen it again 
touches the northern boundary of the department three 
times, separating it from that of Seine Inferieure: its course 
within tile department is about 40 miles, and along the 
border 27 miles; for all which it is navigable. The Eure 
crosses the department in a northward direction; It) miles 
of its course are upon and 36 miles within tlie border, for 25 
of which, or according to some, for the whole of which it is 
navigable. [Ewrk river.] The Arve, or Aure. has nearly 
30 miles of iti short course within or upon the border of the 
rlepartmeni; it flows east by north and joins the Eure on 
the border of the 4ep<irttoent at St. Gorge’s; it passes 
Clifinebrun, Verneuil, and J’/onancourt. The Iton rises in 
•the department of Oynes and crosses this department in a 
winding channel in a north-eastern direction; its length is 60 
to 65 nmes; nearly the wliole of its course is in this depart- 
vaaaij U passes Bovrth, Breleuil, Daraviile, and Evreux. 
Tie RiUe rises in the dejiartment of (Jrne, and crosses that 
of Bure in a northward dirocNon till it falls into the Seine 
between <3uillcboBu{;ond Hontleur. It passes the towns of 
L’Aigle, in the department of Orne; and of Rugles, Neuve- 
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Lire. Beaumont, Briftno, Bont-Authou, Annebaut, and The manu&ctures of the department are various and im- 
Pont-Audemer in that of Eure; it receives between Beau- rortant: Dupin {Forces Produictives et Commerdales de la 
mont and Bribne the Charentonne, which rises in the de- ^ance, Paris, 1827), states the number of establishments 
partmant of Onte, and flows north-north-east past Cha- of various kinds at 1511, of workmen at 30,157, and the 
bridres and Bernay; the Charentonne receives the Gruil. value of the articles produced at 26,772,297 francs, or above 
The length of the Ritle is nearly 80 miles, that of the Cha- 1,100,0007. The workmen are thus classified by Molte 
rentonne about 35 miles, and that of the Gruil 16 to 18 Brun: in the woollen manufacture 8900; in the iron and 
miles. The Epte and the Andelle, both feeders of the copper works 8000; in the tape manufketure 6000; in the 
Seine, rise in the department of Seine InfSrieure, and water cotton manufketure 4900; in the leather manufacture 1000; 
the eastern side of the department of Eure; they have a in the manufacture of glass, paper, and hosiery 2000. The 
length of about 50 and 28 miles respectively. Part of the population is not however collected into large towns, there 
course of the Epte is on the border of the department; most being no town with 10,000 inhabitants, and only five which 
of that of the Andelle is within it. have 5000; and taking the whole department, the rural 

The Iton and the Rille are, in one part of their course, population is to that of the towns as nearly 5 to 1. There 
absorbed by the strata over which they flow: the Iton loses are many iron-works, and at Romilly on the Andelle are 
itself near Damville, and flows underfund for two miles, some of the most extensive and important copper-works in 
The department is almost entirely occupied by the chalk France; nails and pins arc made at Ruglus on the Rille, 
which encircles the Paris basin and the strata more imme- cards for carding wool and cotton, and machinery at Loirviers, 
diately connected with it, and covered with a vegetable soil, and machinery in the arrondissement of Louviers. The 
for the most part clayey, and very thin on the crests of the manufacture of linens is widely extended; the linens of 
hills. Along the bank of the Seine there are some tracts Bernay are much esteemed. The woollen cloths of Louviers 
covered with barren sand, and other parts are covered with aro among the best in France: other cloths of inferior qua- 
tho debris of quartz and silex, quite incapable of cultivation, lity, drugijets and flannels, are made in difTerent places in 
!l^low Quillebceuf, a marsh on tho bank of the Seine, once the department. Leather of excellent quality is made at 
covered by the tide, has been reclaimed and brought into Pont Audemer, and there ai'e tan-yards at Evreux and otlicr 
cultivation. places. Tapes arc made at the town and in the arrondisse- 

Tho climate is in general mild, moist, and changeable, ment of Bernay, bed-ticks at Evreux, and printed calicos 
bearing a considerable resemblance to that of England, and other cotton goods in various places: cotton and woollen 
The west and north-west winds bring rain and fog; these and linen yarn arc also spun. To the above articles may be 
winds, with the north and the south-west, are the most added hosiery (at Pont Audemer), thread (at Bernay), glass, 
common. The country is better wooded than France gene- paper, musical instruments, ivory and boxwood combs, 
rally is, thoi^h it does not admit of comparison in this Dyeing and bleaching have been cai-ried to great perfcc- 
respect with England. In descending tow'ards Pacy on the tion. 

Euro, on the rwid from Paris to Caen, the magnificence of Tlie exportations to foreign countries consist of woollen 
tho prospect is very striking. Tho valley of the Eure, broad cloths of all kinds, bed-ticks, linens, cotton goods, leather, 
and perfectly level, abounds with fine trees, which enclose copper goods, and pins: similar articles, together with iron 
the rich meadows. But though the country is rich and fer- goods, wood for the shipwright and the builder, and Ibr 
tile, the habitations of the peasantry are very wretched, fuel, corn and cattle, are sent into other parts of Franee, 
being clumsily built of wood and earth, like the habitations The imports consist chiefly of the raw material for the va- 
of five or six centuries ago in the rest of France, and covered rious manufactures. 

with thatch. Bricks and tiles might be made in the depart- The navigation of the Seine enables the department to 
ment, and houses built less liable to destruction by fire, communicate readily with Rouen and Paris: a cut in one 
The agriculture of the department is considered to be in part shortens the iia\ igalion a little; the Eure is navigable 
advance of that of the greater part of France. The produce for a considerable part, if not the whole of its course in 
ill grain is considerable; in wheat it is twice as givat as the this department: the Iton i.s used for floating during part 
average produce oftlic departments; and in rye and mixed of its course; but the Rille is no longer used for that 
corn or maslin throe times as great: a considerable quan- purpose It is navigable however up to Pont Audemer. 
tity of potatoes is grown, a small quantity of oats, and very The length of tho navigable rivers and canals is half as 
little barley or buckwheat. The quantity of woodland is much again as in tho average of France. The department 
nearly a sixth of tho whole area of the department; the is also better provided with roads than the greater part of 
quantity of land occupied in vineyards is small, and the France: the road from Paris to Caen and Cherbourg crosses 
amount of wine made is trifling. The plum, the pear, and the it from east to west through Pacy and Evreux; that from 
apple, are the fruits most cultivated: the principal timber Paris to Rouen by Pontoise (department of Oise) and 
trees are tho oak, the beech, the elm, the hornbeam, the Ecouis; and that from Paris to Rouen by Vernon, Gailloii, 
aspin, the service tree, the chestnut, the birch, and, in the and Pont derArche, along the valley of the Seine, cross it 
valleys, the alder, the ash, the poplar, and the maronnier, from south-east to north-west. Ronds from Rouen to Hon¬ 
or la^ chestnut tree. In the arrondissemens of Bernay fleur (department of Calvados) by Pont Audemer; to Alcn- 
and iftnt Audemqm fine flax is grown from seed imported con (department of Orne) through Boiirgthcroude, Brtone, 
from Riga and Holland; and in various places, leguminous Bernay, and Chambrois; and to Evreux through Pont de 
plants,hemp, weld or dvers’weed (for dyeing yellow), and 1’Arche and Louviers; and from Evreux by vernon to 
teazles are cultivated. The farming is not very neat; and the Gisors, also cross it in different directions. Tho road from 
hedgerows and ditches are not well kept. Plantations might Paris to Dieppe just passes throuah Gisors in the eastern 
be increased on the higher grounds. There are many na- extremity of the departoent; and that from Paris to Aloti- 
tural meadovra and pasture lands, and the cultivation of the 9 on, Lvval, Rennes, Sti Brieuo, and Brest, crosses the de¬ 
artificial grasses is on tho increase; the quantity of cattle partment just wkhtn the southern boundary following the 
is not mu^ more than Iwlf the average or France, but the valley of the Aitre or Arve through Nonancourt, Tillicres 
number of horses is above half as much again as the aver- and Vemeuit. A road from Rouen to Beauvais just touches 
age. Horses are much employed in the labours of the field; the north-east extremity of the department. The other 
the fine Norman breed, wnienthe long wars had nearly de- roads are byo-roads. 

stroyed, has been renewed with great care. The numoer of The department is divided into five arrondissemens; that 
sheep is rather above the averag;e of France: the wool is of Les Andelys, in the east and north-east; that of Pont 
ordinoiy ; but the flesh of those fed near the sea is delicate Audemer, in the north-west; that of Bernay, in the south- 
and in good repute. The number of swine and the quimtity west; that of Evreux, hi the aouth; and tliat of Louviers, 
(«r wnd^ are considerable. Small game ia tolenriily nlen- centnd. The population is thus distributed among them; 
tiM; but the larger sorts, the roebuek, the stag, ana tb;; —Les Andely^ 64,337; Pont Audemer, 89,744; Bernay, 
wiM boar, which were fi»Tnerlyabimdimt,hture been almost 8218SIB; Evreux, .118,397; mid Loirviers 68,942. The 
entirely destroyed since the Revolution. The rivers abound ni^lMr of eantons or districts under the jurisdiotion pt a 
with f^mpeoiany tench; and great quantities of the sal- justice of the penoe is 36; that of the communes 344. 
mqn and the shad uoend them from m sea and ate taken. The priaeiiw towns are Evreuk, the capital, on the lion, 
The mineral productions are hmb'feeestone, sandstone, papu^ton 7988 for the town, 9963 for the whole commune; 
millstones, lime Bttd gypsnim pottitts* (day, brick earth, and L^vieinb tm the Eure, population 8627 for the towh, 9885 
ful^‘earth. There ere seviaul cold mineral springs; those for tlw trhole commune; Pont Audemer, on the Rille, 
ef Vieux Conolws wr* in <fte'highest ftpute. 6305; Bernay, on Uie Charentoiisifpoimlktion 
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4480 fur the town, 6G0S for tho whole comutune ; and 1 <cr 
A ndolys, on tho Seine, population 3432 for the town, 5168 
for the whole commune. [Andeuys, Lks ; Bkbnay ; 
EvKEtnt; Louviers.] Ihe population is from tho returns 
of January 1, 1832. 

In tho arroiulissement of Les Andelys there are Gisors, 
Efrfipagny, Ecouis, Mainovillo, Lions-la-Forct, Chnrlevai, 
and Ecose. 

Gisors is on the Epte, which divides it into two parts, 
and on the road from raris to Dieppe, 39 miles from Paris. 
The castle was built about A.o. 1100. In the wars of tho 
English in France under Henry V., Gisors was taken by 
them; but it was afterwards delivered up to Iho Frencn 
by the treachery of the governor. In tho war of tho 
‘ League of tlie Public Good’ a^iust l.iOuis XI. tliis town 
was taken by tho revolted lords. There are considerable 
remains of the castle at tho exiromily of tho town towards 
Rouen, on the river Epte. From its position and general 
outline, it much resembles tho remains of Launceston 
Castle in Cornwall. The inclosuro of tho castle is now 
tised as a market-hall; tho fosse is planted with trees, and 
forms a promenade. Some portions of tho antient totvn- 
wall yet remain. Tho church of Gisors is a large well- 
proportioned cross church, adorned with much elaborate 
sculpture; but its architecture is for tho most part a jumble 
of Gothic and Roman. (Dawson Turner’s Tour in Nor- 
mandif.) It has some fine painted glass window.s. Tho 
town itself is poor, but its situation is delightful, and the 
walks very pleasant. Tho population in 1832 was 3248 
for the town, or 3533 for tho whole commune:. The inha¬ 
bitants are engaged in bleaching calicoes .and other fabrics, 
and manufacluro cotloii-yarn, printed calicoes, blonde and 
Ollier lace, leather, glus.“ and beer; they trade in corn and 
calves for tho supply of Ibiris. There are a high school, a 
school of mutual instruction, a school for outline-drawing, 
and an hospital. Near Gisors is tlif antient castle of 
Vaux, now in ruins. 

Etrc’pagny, otherwise Estrf-pagny or Trfpagny, a small 
town a short distance west by north of Gisors, has a sub¬ 
stantially-built church. Its population, as given in Du- 
laure’s ‘ Ilistoire dos Environs de Pans’ (Paris, 1828), our 
latest authority, was 1250. Tho inhabitants manufacture 
lace, cotton-yarn, and knit goods, and trade in grain, pulse, 
I'liltlo, and heiup. There are two fairs in the )eur. 

Ecouis is on one of the roads from Paris to Rouen. It 
has a market-place covered in with wood, a chiJieau of 
modern construction, and an antient parish chujch, for¬ 
merly collegiate. The last mentioned is a substantial but 
rather plain building in the form of a Greek cross; it con¬ 
tains the statues of several saints and the tomb of Jean de 
Marigny, archbishop of Rouen. Tho inhabitants arc given 
by Dulaure at 634: they manufacture lace. There are 
two fairs in the year. 

Maincvillc is near, but not on the Epte, a few miles 
north of Gisors. 

Lions-la-Foret is on the little river Lieur, which Hows 
into tho Andullo. It was inhabited in the Roman times, 
as appears from some antient tombs, columns, painted 
walls, medals, and other antiquities discovered here at the 
beginning of tho last century. There was in the middle 
ages a castle at Lions, where Henry I. of England died 
A.O. 1135. The population of the commune is given by 
Dulaure at 1900. The inhabitants manufacture printed 
calicoes and leather, and trade in corn. 

Charleval is a small town at the junction of the Lieur 
with the Andelle. It takes its present name from a resi¬ 
dence built hero by Charles IX., of winch there are some 
remwns. Calicx)es are printed and paper made. The neigh- 
bouniood is fertile. 

Ecose or Ecos, a very small place, is near the Epte, and 
between Gisors and Vernon. 

Pont St. Pierre, a village on the Andelle, has fulling- 
mills, a doth factory, and'a cotton-mill, in which above 300 
workmen are employed; and at Romilly, just across tlie 
river, is an extensive foundry, employing above 300 work¬ 
men. Copper, brass, and zinc in sneets, and brass wire 
for pins are produced. At these works zino is used instead 
of lapis calaminans in the manufacture of brass. The coal 
is brought from Auzin and St.. Etienne, in France [An- 
ziN; Etixmhb, St,], and from Belgium. 

Ih the arrondissemenit of Pont Audomer are Pont Au- 
demer, BeuzinriUe, Gonteville, Coemeilles, Lieurey, St. 
George du V^nNSt. Poat Authoti, Annebaut or AppeviUo, 
P. a. No. 604. 


Bourglh6roudc, Bourgaohard, Routot, Bournevillo, and 
Quillebosuf. 

Pont Audomer is on the left bank of the Uille, and on 
tho road from Rouen to Hontleur, 29 miles from Rouen 
In the Norman period it was a military station, and was 
the first scene of conflict between Henry I. of England and 
his rebellious Norman barons: tho victory was gained by 
the king, to whom tho fortress immediately surrendered. 
In tho fourteenth century it was defended successfully by 
its lord, the count of Evreux, against tho generals of the 
king of France; this wa,s the first sieM in which camion 
were employed in that kingdom. It afterwards taken 
hy Duguesclin, its castle razed, and the walls and towers of 
the town destroyed. It is a small neat place, at the foot of 
an eminence, with handsome stzeets and j^od brick houses. 
It i.s defouded by walls and a ditch, wHich may bo filled 
with water at will by means of sluices. It has four gates, 
and several places or squares. There are several churches, 
but some of them are now desecrated and converted to other 
uses. The population in 1832 was 5305: the inhabitants 
manufacture cotton varn, printed calicoes, muslins, bed-ticks, 
tapes, ho.siery, and especially leather. The leather is 
thought to be the best in France. There arc an agricul¬ 
tural society ami a theatre. The river is navigable up to 
this town: several of the arms into which its channel is 
divided have mills on their banks. 

Bouzevillu has a population of above 2000: tho inha¬ 
bitants are engaged in tanning leather and sawing marble 
they have some hnsecd-oil mills. 

Conlevillo is near the mouth of the Rille. The ‘ Dic- 
tionnairo Univorsel de la France,’ our latest authority 
(Paris, 1804), gives its population at 900. 

Coriuoillcs is on tho road holwcen Pont Audomer and 
Lisioux. It liad formerly a Bcnodicline abbey, founded by 
William Fitzosbome, a relation of William the Conqueror. 
Tho church and other monuslic buildings, which had gone 
much to decay, were repaired in tho early part of the last 
century. Tho population, according to the ‘ Dictionnairo 
Dniversel do la France,’ was 1210. There are an oil-mill, 
a paper-mill, and tan-jards; linen and calico are manufac¬ 
tured, ami sumo trade carried un in uurn. 

Lieurey and St. George du Vievre (population 900), 
where linen and paper are made, are hetween the Calonc 
anil the Rille. 

Pent Authou (iMipuhition 628), where woollen yarn is 
spun and cleth made, and cnttle sold, and Aiinehant (pupu- 
lation 1150), where arc the ruins of an antient castle, are 
on the Rille. Tho population of these places is given from 
Dulaure : it is nut the last return. 

Bourgthfiroudo, near the boundary of the department, 
not far from Elbuiuf, derives its name (in Latin Bitr/'us 
Thuroldi) from Thurold, one of the precojilors, and nfier- 
wards grand cunstablo, of William the Conqueror. Its 
church was formerly collegiate. The inhabitants we given 
by Dulaure at 738. 

Bourgachard is not far from Bourgthdroudo. There was 
an abbey at Bourgachard, but it is now levelled witli the 
ground; there is an hospital or almshou.se. Thu papulation 
is given by Dulaure at 1114. The market is considerable. 

Routot (population IlUO, Dulaure), which trades in 
cattle and wool, and Bouriioville (population 781, Dulaurei, 
are on a bye-road from Bourgachard to Quillebieuf, which 
is on tho left bank of the Seine, on a point formed by a 
bend of the river. Its port is much frequented by (he boats 
which navigate the Seine, and those vessels which are too 
large to ascend the river as far as Rouen discharge their 
cargoes here. It was formerly a place of considorablo 
strength. The inhabitants (1500, Dulaure) carry on a con¬ 
siderable fishery, or pilot vessels up the Seine ; the women 
manufacture lace. 

Montlbrt, on tho Rille, between Pont Authou and Anno- 
haut, is given as a village in some of our authorities, as a 
town in others. It has the ruins of an antient coslle, be¬ 
sieged fur thirty days in A.D. 1122 by Henry 1. of England, 
and gives title to an English peer. The inhabitants (520, 
Dulaure) manufacture leather, paper, and woollen cloth, 
and trade in cattle and linen. 

In the arrondissement of Bernay are Le Bee, Bridne 
or Brionne, Beaumont le Roger, La Barrc, Beaumenil, 
Cbambroi8,ThiborviUe, and Harcourt. 

Le Bee, sometimes distinguished as Le Bee Hellouin, is 
near the bank of the Rille. Here, before the Revolution, was 
a Benedictine abbey of the congr^atiou of St. Maur, oue oi 
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the wealthiest in Normandie, founded by Hellouin, a noble of 
the country, about aji. 1034. The abbotV patronage was very 
extensive. Soon after its foundation this abbey became the 
seat of a famous school, founded hero byLanfranc,oneof the 
monks of the convent, afteiwards archbishop of Canterbury. 
Anadm, Theobald, and Hubert, also inmates of this abbey, 
were subsequently raised to the same arcbiepiscopal see, 
and Roger, the seventh abbot, had the offer of that dignity, 
but refused it The sees of Rochester, Brauvais, and Evreux, 
were filled by monks from this abbey, which furnished abbots 
to the convents of diester, Ely, and St. Edmund’s Bury. The 
Empress Maud, daughter of Henry I. of England, is said to 
have been buried here. The abbey was fortified when 
Henry V. invaded Franco, and stood a siege of a month 
before it was surrendered to the English. The greater 

J )art of the conventual buildings still exist. The tower, 150 
eet high, a few ruined arches, and one of the side chapels, 
are the only parts of the church which remain. A part of 
the grounds are appropriated to a stud fur keeping up the 
breed of Norman horses. The town of Le Boc is unim¬ 
portant : its population is about 700. 

Brionue was, under the dukes of Normandie, a place 
of somo imporlanco; it had three churches, an abbey, 
and a lazor house, beside an antient castio, of which somo 
slight remains exist, and it was the capital of an earldom, 
created in favour of a son or brother of one of the 
dukes of Normandie. The town is pleasantly and udvan- 
tuguously situated on the banks of the Rille. It has only 
one church now. Tlie inhabitants may be estimated ul 
about aoOO. A mill for spinning cotton yarn employs 120 
hands, and a cloth factory 500 ■ rape and linseed oils ai'c 
expressed. 

ilenumont le Roger, on the Rillc, had also a strong oaatle 
and a Benedictine priory. The inhabitants are given in 
the IHcHmnaire UnwnrMl de la France at 1325 : a cloth 
factory employs 400 hands, a glass-house 100; bottles, 
ohiefiy intended for Bretagne, aru blown in great quantity 
at the latter establishment. 

La Barre and Bcaumenil are between the Rille and the 
Charentonno; their population was, according to tho Die- 
tionnaire Universel, 048 and 484 respectively. 

Chambrois is on the Charentonno, above Bornay; and 
Thibervillc, near tho sonrccul'tho C'alono; the inliabilniils 
of the latter (population 1200 according to tlic Dir.timnaire 
Univereel) are occupied in weaving tape. This briinoh of 
industry employs at the ncighbuuniig village of Drucourt 
and the surrounding communes, 4000 workmen. 

Harcourt, not far from Brioune, gives title to an English 
nobleman: there are some remains of an antient castle, 
built by Robert de Harcourt, ono of the companions of 
William the Conqueror in his invasion of England: the 
IHctionnaire Univemel gives the population at 1297. 

In tho arrondissemont of Evreux are Nouvelire, Rugles, 
Conches, Darnville, Brelouil, Bourth, ChSnebrun, Vemeuil, 
Tfllidres, Noiiancourt, Ivry, Paey, St. Andie, Villiers-en- 
Desceiivre, and Vernon. 

Neuveliro (otherwise Neuvelyro) and lluglcs are on the 
Rille; the latter Is higher up the stream. Neuvelire has 
600 inhabitants, who trade in corn and cattle; atVieUelyre, 
near it, there are iron works. Rugles is of more importance; 
it is the centre of a pin manufacture which omploys 2500 
workmen, and of a nail manufacture whudi employs 3600 
more. Zinc and cupper are rolled out iiitu sheets: the ma- 
nufoeture of iron cables, once carried on in this towiil has 
been transfbrred to Nevors, in the centre of France. 

Conches (pop. in 1826 1725) is on the river Conches, a 
small stream which joins the Itun between Daraville and 
Evreux. Nails, agrieultural implements, and other iron 
goods, are manufactured here; there arc ton-yards, paper, 
inl and tan mills, and trade is carried on in iron, earthenware, 
hay, and cattle. The iron work of tho bridges des Arts and 
d’Austerlita. at Paris were cast here. 

Damvilkk B reteuil, and Bourth, ate all on tho Iton. Their 
iMjralatkm ia given by Dulaure at 762,2000, and 1670, re- 
^laotiveiyt there are iron works at all of them. Pins ate 
made «t Bourth; and at Breteail, cannon of every calibre, 
of all kinds, screw taps, cauldnkia, iron pots and 
l^hw iSHi waxes, tiles, wd bricks. There are at Brateuil 
mineiol waters fnd the remains of a castle, tnlilt by WilUam 
the Omnimror. 

Chfinebfun, <ir Oi6il|Minran, is' On the Aure: it it very 
na^; ' its is about 960. 

' Vemotiu is on &e Atlre: it is well laid out with broad 


straight streets, but wretched and ill-built bouses of earth 
and wooil, wi& a few only of brick: it had in 1832 a popu¬ 
lation of 3722 for the town, or 4178 for the whole commune. 
The manufactures of this town and its vicinity consist of 
leather for bookbinders (hut this branch of industry has 
mucli declined) and of cotton hose, but this is also lan¬ 
guishing. There is a Gothic church in the town, the 
steeple of which is said to have boon built by the English, 
and an old tower, the remains of a castle which formerly 
defended the town. ITiis tower is popularly but erroneously 
ascribed to the Romans. Ilie site of the ramparts has 
been laid out in promenades. The English obtained a 
victory over the French at Vernouil in the reign of Heiuy VI., 
A. ». 1424. There is a small library. 

TilliSres and Nonancourt are also on the Aura: they have 
a population (according to Dulaure) of 950 and 1359 respec¬ 
tively. At Tillidres pins and nails are mode; and at Nonan- 
court woolcombers’ cards, machinery, woollen and cotton 
yarn, woollen cloth, calicoes, hosiery, linen, and paper; 
trade is also curried on in corn and cattle. 

IviT, on the Euro, at the junction of the Vesgre, is cele¬ 
brated for the battle fought in the adjacent plain, in which 
Henri IV. routed tho army of tho League under the duko of 
Muyenne, a.i). 1590. A pyramid, overthrown at tho Revolu¬ 
tion, but restored by Napoleon, coimnomoralos the battle. It 
is a town of 800 inhabitants (Dulaure), who mannfacturo 
musical wind instruments, ivory and boxwood combs, cotton 
yarn, and leather, and carry on trade in corn, cattle, ami 
horses. 

Pucy is on tho Eure, at the point where, according to some 
of our authorilios, the navigation begins, in a fertile ^ alloy. 
It was antiently a place of some iraiiortance, and was de¬ 
fended by a castle and strong rampnrts. Before the Revo¬ 
lution it had three ehurchi-s (one parish cliurcli and two 
others) and a Benedietine abbey. The iiihalntiinls, IX(i4 in 
number (Dulaure), trade in cuttle und horses (for whii-h they 
have a large fair), corn, woollen and linen cloth, and iron. 

St. Andrfi, between the Euro mid Iton, had a popu¬ 
lation of 977 (Dulaure): some trade in cattle is cairied on. 

Villiovs on Dusuiuvre, a short distance f'lom the liuii!; of 
the Eure, had a popnlation of no more tbuii 450 iDulunie); 
it has some trade ui cattle and horses. 

Vernon is on the left bank of the Seme, und on the road 
from Paris to Rouen. Hero was in antient tline.s a ea.sde, 
which William the Conqueror bestowed on his relation, Guy, 
son of the count of Bourgogne, and which was strengt boned 
by Heiirv’ 1., the Conquerors son. Tho town is sitnated in a 
singularly beautiful valley, and is connected by a bridge ui 
twenty-two arches with the suburb ofVernoimet, on the oilier 
bank of tho Seine. Of the antient defences of the town there 
remains only a tower, in which tho archives of the place are 
preserved. The church, part of which exhibits some very 
early Norman architecture, was formerly cullegiute; it 
contained before the Revolution several monuments. The 
population in 1832 was 2703 for the town, or 4888 for the 
commune, including the suburb, Vemonnot Cotton velvet, 
plain and printed calicoes, leather, and cotton yarn, ore 
manufactured: there is an establishment for making the 
equipage of the artillery, and another for sawing stone; also 
lime, gypsum, and tile kilns: trade is carried on in corn, 
flour, wine, wool^ feathers, and cattle. 

The arrondissement of Louviers contains Pont de I’Arche, 
Gaillon, and Neufbourg. 

Pont de rArche is on the left bank of the Seins, just 
below the junction of the Eure, and at the pomt where 
the tide cesses to be percejttiblc. It owes its oripn to 
Charles le Chauve, who erected here s palace, in Which 
ho convened councils, held asscmhlios of his nobles, and 
drew up edicts; and built a fine bridge, defended at one 
extromi^ W a citadel, from which the name of the place 
(in Latin Pons Arcis) is derived, and which was demo- 
lishod about the be^ning of the Revolution. Poht de 
I’Arche was burned by the English under Edward IIL Ihe 
waEs of the town yet remain flanked by circular tokers. 
The brid^ is th^ iowset stone bri^e down the Beine, and 
flhe only one of ahf kind between Venum and Rouen: it is 
' a i^ctiaesque object, with miUs in some part of its length, 
ann-k kiok.uader one of the axehes to fkeilitate the 
tioh of the river and ren^r U lechte. On the Ivap h of tWe 
it^nesr the towhwte the tetnains of a Cbtettian abbey, 
founded* 4v.h. 1190, by Richafd Gceor de luon, in pBrsu 
; ane^ it is,said, of a vow which he hod maib wIhsi hjMrlf 
tost in toe ti^d Ourteat of the Seine. TiuGmumh^bf 'Pont 
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do I’Arche, though much dilapidated, is a flue building 
in the decorated style of Gothic architecture: it has some 
rich curving, and liandsome painted windows. The popula¬ 
tion is given by Dulauro at 1480: the inhabitants manufac¬ 
ture woollen cloth, and trade in cattle, borsos, and fruit- 
trees. 

Oaillon is near the left bank of the Seine, between 
Pont do I’Arche and Vernon. This town was bestowed 
by St Louis on the archbishop of Rouen, whose suc¬ 
cessors had a palace here up to the period of the Revo¬ 
lution, and enjoyed the sole right of trying civil and crimi¬ 
nal causes. This palace, destroyed in the wars of the Eng¬ 
lish, A. 0 .1423, was rebuilt a century afterwards by the 
archbishop, George d’Amboise, and embellished by his suc¬ 
cessors : after being nearW destroyed during the Revolution 
it has been repaired and fitted up as a prison, and contains 
now 1200 to 1400 prisoners who are employed in making 
carpets and cotton goods, and plaiting straw. There was a 
Carthusian convent here before the Revolution, founded by 
one of the archbishops of Rouen. A fountain in the town has 
the property ofincrustiiigwith its deposits any object thrown 
into it. Gaillun is a poor place; its papulation is given by 
Dulaure at 1030. The inhabitants carry on trade in cattle 
and woven goods. Near Gailloii are vineyards, the most 
northern in Normandie: thegr^grown is the small black 
cluster; the wine produced is of very inferior quality. 

Neufbourg or Neubourg, between Louviers and Beau¬ 
mont lo Roger, bag tlio remains of an antiont castle where 
the eldest son of Henry II. of England espoused Marguerite 
daughter of Louis VII. (Le Jeune) of France. The inlia- 
bitants, whom Dulaure gives at 1675, manufacture linens 
and calicoes, dimities, fustian, &e., and carry on trade in 
corn, wood, cattle, and iron goods. 

Tlic dupurtmoiit constitutes the diocese of Evreux, the 
liishop of which is a suffragan of the archbishop of Roiieii: 
it is in the junsdiotinn of tlie Cour Royalo of Rouen, and 
in the circuit of llio * Academie,’ or council of education of 
that city. It is in the 14lh military division, of whichlloueu 
is the head-quarters. It sends seven members to the Cliaiu- 
her of Deputios. Education is moro attended to than in 
the average of the Frciicli departments : it furnishes one 
mule scholar for every twenty-ibur itihuhilants. This depart¬ 
ment consists of parts of the former districts of Le Vexin 
Nui'inand, Le Roumois, La Campagne, Ouche, .Lioimn, 
all in Haute or Upper Normandie. 

EURE ET LOIll, a department in France, occupying a 
portion of the country between the Seine and the l^oiro. It 
is hounded on the north by the dcparinient of Eure, on the 
east by that of Seine et Oise, on the south-east by that of 
Loiret: on the south by that uf Loir et Cher; on the south¬ 
west, for a short distance,by that of Sarthe; and on the west 
by that ofOrne. Its only natural boundaiy is on the north, 
where it is separated from the department of Euro by tlio 
rivers Arve (or Aure) and Euro, and for a very little way 
on the north-east. Its greatest length is from north by 
east, near Villicrs in Desoeiivre (department of Eure) to 
south by west near Cloyes uii the Loir, 68 miles, and its 
greatest breadth, at right angles to the length, is from near 
Nogent le" BWrou to the neighbourhood of Thoury, 55 
miles. It is between 47° 57' and 48* 56' N. lat., and be¬ 
tween 0° 45' and 1° 59' E.long. Tlio areaof the department 
is 304 square geographical leagues (French measure) of 25 
to a degree, equal to 2325 English square miles, which is 
not much below the average area of the French depart¬ 
ments, and a very little moro than that of the two English 
counties, Kent and Surrey, taken together. The population 
in 1832 was 278,820, or 120 to a square mile, about three- 
fourths of the average population, absolute and relative, of 
the French departments, and not so much as throe-tenths 
of that of the two English counties. Chartres is the ca¬ 
pital. 

There are no very lofty hills in the department, but the 
general level of the country is high; the western part is 
varied with hills and valleys the hills being a prolongation 
of those which overspread &etagne and Upper Normandie, 
and which enter this department from the north-west; in 
the south-eastern si^ of the department these hills exj^nd 
into an elevated plain, or talue-land, level and without 
water, though just between two of ttie largest rivers of 
France, tbelAiiie and the Seine. This table-land extends 
on the south-west into the adjat«nt department of Loiret. 
The hills divide the department into the basins of the two 
rivata from which it takw its name; (hat of the luxe 


occupying the northoni part, and that of tne Loir the 
southern. 

The Eure enters the department not far from its source, 
and Hows through it, or along the border, about 70 miles, 
first in a south-eastern direction past Belhomert, Pontgouin, 
and Courvillo, and then in a northward direction past 
Chartres, Maintenon, and Nogent le Roi. [Euue River.] 
Its chief tributaries are the V'oise (17 miles long), which 
rises near Auneau and flows into it from the south-east on 
its right bank below Maintenon, passing the towns of 
Gu£delongruy and Gallardon; the Blaise (about 26 miles 
long), which rises near Senonches and flows into it 
from the south-west near Dreux, passing Maillebois aqd 
Dreux, and flowing in a channel continually dividing and 
re-uniting; the Auro, which has been noticed elsewhere 
[Euuk Department]; and the Vesgre (22 miles long), which 
rises in the adjoining department of Seine and Oise, be¬ 
tween Montfort L’Amaury and Ramhouillot, and flows in a 
north-west direction through this department into the Eure 
at Ivry. The Mauvette, or Meuvette (14 miles long), 
rises near La Fei't6 Vidaine and flows north-east past Bre- 
zolles into the Aure at Nunancourt; and the Oplon, which 
is a feeder of the Vesgre, and belongs to the department of 
Seine and Oise, flows for a very short distance along the 
eastern boundary of the department. 

The Loir rises on the south-west slope of tho hills which 
divide tho two basins, a short distance south of Courville, 
and flows 10 miles south, past Illaire, or Illicrs, just below 
which it receives the Tliironiie, and afterwards the Fou- 
cdiard; it then flows south-east, and then south (12 miles) 
past Bunueval, near which it receives the Ozanne; all these 
join it on the right, or west hank. It then turns lo the south¬ 
west, and flows 20 miles before it quits the department, re¬ 
ceiving by tlie way the Connie, on the left hank, and (ho 
Yore on tho right. The whole course of the Loir is about 
160 or 170 iiiiles, fur nearly 30 of which (viz., from ChSteau 
du Loin it is navigable; it falls into the Sarthe just before 
the junction of that river with tlie Mayenue; the whole 
belongs to the system of the LiSi’o (La Loire, feminine), 
from which the Loir (Iai Loir, masculine) is to be carefully 
distinguished, bolli as to itself and its urthography. 

The Thironiic (12 miles lung), the Fouchard(15 miles 
lung), and the Ozaniiu (25 miles long), all rise a short dis¬ 
tance east or soulh-ensl of Nogent le Rotroii, and all flow 
east by south into the Loir. The Connie, or Coiiio (above 
2U miles long), rises in the adjoining department of Loiret, 
near Patay, and flows west-north-west into the Loir, re¬ 
ceiving the Connie Paine (12 miles long), which has all its 
course in the department, on its right bank. The Yere 
rises in the south-west corner of the department, and flows 
east-south-east 22 miles into the Loir, 

Tlie Hinne, a feeder uf the Sarthe, just passes Nugent le 
Rntrou on tho western side of the departiuetit; and the 
Bruye, which separates tho departments of Sarthe and Loir 
at Cher, and joins the Loir much lower down, has its rise 
just within this department.' 

Tlie canal from Poiit-gouin to the aqueduct of Maintenon 
cuiiuucts the upper part of the Eure at Punt-guuin with 
the lower part of tho some river at Maintenon. The canal 
is about 27 miles lung. The a({uuduct was originally de¬ 
signed to convoy the waters of the Eure to Versailles, hut 
tlie design was given up; and the aqueduct, a vast pile, is 
fast going to decay. 

The 6tang, or pool, of Bois Ballu is supplied with water 
chiefly from a deep pit, from which, at certain periods, 
fishes of considerable size are ejected, which disappear a 
few days after. 

The greater portion of this department is occupied by the 
chalk which encircles tho Paris basin, or the strata most 
immediately connected with it: on the south-east a con¬ 
siderable tract is occupied by tho various formations which 
overlie the oliolk. The soil and produce are thus somewhat 
vaguely described in the Dictionnaire Giographique Uni- 
verselle, Paris, 1827:—‘The lands in this department are 
clayey, mixed with a small cmantity of sand; there are also 
some calcareous soils mingled with clay and sand; others 
are clayey mingled with large flints (frogmens grossiers de 
silex); others consist of a deep arid sand. The slopes of 
the south-west have little vu^table soil; they sometimes 
are corapoi^od of marl and flint (de marne et de suexh 
sometimes of a reddish sand and flint. The mark which is 
found almost every where, is used Ibr the improvement on 
(ha lanti In t^ awondisseiBent pf Noge»t ^trou (th* 
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western side of the department) there arc many tracts of 
waste land scarcely capable of producing anything; the 
ashes of the heath and furze are used fur manure. Two- 
thirds of the department consist of the former territory of 
Boauce, or Beousse [BBAti.ssE], which is a great agricul¬ 
tural district: com, especially wheat, which yields a great 
proportion of flour, constitutes its principal riches of this 
part of the department; the harvests are very abundant, and 
their produce is chiefly destined for the supply of Paris. In 
tlio rest of the department rye, barley, and oats arc pro¬ 
duced ; pulse (legumes) is grown cve^ where; the turnips 
ofSaussoie, the melons of Nogent le Roi, and the onions of 
Chaudons are in high repute; few potatoes are grown; but 
in soijie parts rape, flax, hemp, dyers’ weed (reseda lutcola), 
and teazles are raised for the use of the manufacturers; bops 
grow spontaneously; the vine is cultivated in many places; 
iho wine is of middling quality, and liable to turn sour in hot 
weather. Tltero are few fruit-trees in the former district of 
Bcauco, but many in the arrondissement of Nogent le llo- 
truu, especially apple-trees, which furnish cider fur home 
consumption.’ 

According to M. Uupin (.Forces Productives, ifc. de la 
France') the value of land and the aggregate rental of the 
department are altove the average of France; the aiiautity 
of wheat grown is to the average produce of the olnor dc- 
, puriments as more than five to two; that of oats nearly as 
four to two; and that of potatoes, t»ntrary to what is stated 
in the above extratit, is more than eight to two. ‘ The 
forests (we quote again from the IHctiomiafre Gfogra- 
p/tique Universelle.) occupy an extent of 45,000 hectares 
(al>uve 111,000 acres), and consist, in a great measure, of 
oaks and birches: all the woodland is on the western side 
of the department, except some round Dreux, in the north¬ 
ern part. The pasture and meadow-land is not in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of arable, but it is of good quality. 
A considerable number of horned cattle of a small rac.e 
are reared; but not a sntticient number of horses for 
tlie wants of the agricultural districts; those which arc bred 
in the arrondissement of Nogent le Rotrou are in request, 
for the light cavalry. There are many sheep, some of which 
yield a fine wool; pigs, fowls (which are sent in great 
quantity to Paris), and bees. Game is abundant; tbc 
rabbits aro in repute, ns well ns the red partridges, plovers, 
lapwings, and csjtccially a species of the plover called guig- 
nard, from which the (Chartres pies derive their rejiutaiion; 
pigeons aro again increasing. The rivers abound with fish; 
the golden carp of tho Loir, tho crayfish of its aillucnt, the 
Connie, tho trout of the Blaise, the Euro, and the Huitie, 
aro accounted excellent.’ Tho number of horses, however 
insufilcient, is given by M. Dupiu at .IS,967, nearly 8000 
above tho average of the departments: the number of 
^med cattle is given by him .at 56,464, mure than 23,000 
below the avorage: tho quantity of wool grown is to the 
average produce of the departments in the proportion nearly 
of five to two; and this is more available fur exportation, as- 
thc woollen manufacture of fhe department is not great. 
The department is essentially agricultural; corn is sent 
not only to ParisJ*1>ut into tho ncighhouring departments. 
Tlterc are about 6UU flour-mills; a great number of thorn 
are on the Eure, the Blaise, tho Loire, imd other streams. 
The cottages of tho peasantry arc, in some parts at least, of 
a most miserable character; they coll to mind the tents of 
the antient Carnutes who occupied the country. 

The only metal dug is some iron: but tho mines supply- 
only a part of the ore for the different iron-works, and arc 
becoming exhausted: good freestone is quarried, and sand¬ 
stone for pavement; there is much marl; peat for fuel is 
obtained in several places^ also putters’ clay, and clay for tho 
finer kinds uf oartlienwaro produced in the manufactory at 
Sevres. 

The manufactures aro of small importance; they are 
chiefly in the arrondissement of Dreux, and iq that of 
Chorti-es. The manutketuro of linen is generally diffused, 
but it is only in one place that it is carried on‘on a con- 
lidarable scale; seme cotton yam is spun and some cotton 
jeeraore woyen; woollen cloths, sergos, and other light wool- 
^ Stuffs, blanfc^s, flannel, knit and woven hosiery, foot car¬ 
pets, and eommon hats ore mode; there are a considerable 
number of tankards; a small quantity of earthen ware is 
msde, and it little beet-root sugar. 

The department is very ill provided with the means of 
wator iiaarriagc; a small part uf the course of the Eure, 
diong the bounwy of the department, is, according to some 


of our authorities, navigable. With roads it is better pro¬ 
vided. The great road from Paris through Tours to the 
south-west of France crosses the department, passing 
through Epornon, Maintenon, Chartres, Bonneval, Chfi- 
teaudun, and Cloyes ; the great western road from Paris 
to Rennes and Bre.-st just crosses the northern part thmugh 
Dreux; these arc the only roads of the first class. Of the 
second class are the Orleans road, passing just within the 
south-eastern boundary of tho department, through Thourr; 
and the road which, branching off from the great soulh- 
western road at Chartres, runs through Courville Chnmp- 
roiid and Nogent le Rotrou in the direction of Le Mans, 
Angers, and Nantes. Of roads of tho third class aro a road 
from Paris to Chartres through GuiMelongroy, roads from 
Chartres to Dreux and to OrlCans, and from Chdlcaudun 
to Nogent le Rotrou (and from thence to Alengon, in the 
dejiartment of Orne), and to Orleans. The otner roads are 
byc-road.s. 

The department is divided into four arrondissemens 
that of Dreux, in the north, population in 18.32 70,5.32 ; 
that of Chartres, in the east and centre, population 103,78,3; 
that of ChStcaudiin, in the south, population 59,758; and 
that of Nogent le Rotrou, in the west, population 44,747. 
These arrondissemens are subdivided into 24 cantons, or 
districts of justices of the ^-ace, and 460 or 46.3 communes. 
Tho chief towns are Chartres, the capital, on the Eure, 
population 1.3,576 for the town, or 14,439 for tho whole 
commune [Chartres] ; ChSleaudun, on the Loire, popu¬ 
lation 6461 [CHATEAumiN]; Dreux, on the Blaise, popu¬ 
lation 5166 for the town, 6249 for the whole commune 
[Dreux] ; and Nogent le Rotrou, on the Huine, popula¬ 
tion 5812 for the town, or 6825 for the whole comnuiin- 
Of this last and the smaller towns an account is subjoined. 

In the arrondissement of Dreux we have Bii, Anet, No¬ 
gent le Roi, Le Tremblay, Chiitcamieuf, Diguy, Scnoiiilieh, 
Maillobois, BrezoUes, and La Ferte Vidame. 

Bu (population 1549, Dulaure, Environs de Paris, Pari--, 
1828) was once a place of considerable strcngtli; it has still 
the ruins of an antient castle, of which one tower is m 
pretty good preservation. It was the capital of a county. 
Its markets are well attended. 

Anet (population 1500, Duluurc) is in tho northern e.x 
tremity of the department, in a pleasant valley between the 
Vesgres and the Eure; it has tho remains of a magniiii enl 
n'sidonce, built by Henri 11. for Diane de Poitiers, duche.-s 
of Valcntinois, his mistress. There are tan and corii-iiiills, 
and in tho neighbourhood paper-mill... and iron-works; tin- 
inhabitants carry on trade in corn, wood, and hay. 

Nugent le Roi (population 1242, Dulaure) is in a pleasant 
valley on tho left bank of the Eure. The inhabitants cany 
on a trade in cattle. Nogent belonged to Philippe Vi. do 
Valois, who died here a.d. 1350. It is probable tlial it 
derived from this prince its diatinctivo cpi;liet of U- llni ; 
it was, with its territory, erected into a county in I'avour of 
Bautru, one of tho courtiers of the cardinal de llichclicvi. 
The castle of Nogent, built on a hill which cuinuiands the 
town on the western side, was an object of fro([uenl contest 
in the times uf feudal warfare and in the wars of the Eng¬ 
lish in France under their kings Henry V. and VI. It 
was garrisoned by Henri IV. in nis war with tho League, 
taken by the inhabitants of tho neighbouring towns, who 
liad embraced tho party of the League, and to whom the 
garrison was an annoyance, and retaken by tho royal forces. 

Le Tremblay is ve^ small; its population is under 5mi 
(Dulaure)'; it lies a little out of the road from Dreux to 
Chartres. 

Clhfltcauneuf (population 1250, Dulaure) is in a fertile 
plain between Dreux and Nt^ent le Rotrou. Hero was 
an antient castle, Castrum Theudomerense, a name which 
was corrunted into Thimer, and gave to the suTroundiug 
territory the name of Thimerais; whence Chilteauneuf is 
sometimes distinguished a.s Chdteauneuf en Thimerais. In 
A.D. 1689 it was taken ^the troops of the duke of Msiyenne 
and retaken bv those of Henri Iv. The inhabitants now 
carry on a trade in cattle. 

Digny is not fltr from Chdteauneuf, with a population, 
according to DuIkUrc, of U97. Some of our authorities 
m^e this to be only a village. 

Sraonefaes atid Maillebois are on the Blaise; the former 
near its source, the latter lower down. At Senoaches 
(population 1911, Dulaure) steam-engines and i^draulio 
maohines are made, and there are iron-works. Trade is 
carried oh in Cattle obd horses. At Msilhfoois (7S0 inho- 
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bitants, Dulaure) woollen cloth and light woollen stuffs are 
made. Peat is dug in the neighbourhood. 

Brezolles is on tfie Meuvotte. Dulauro gives the popula¬ 
tion at 844. Trade in cattle is carried on. 

At La Fertfi Vidame (population 808, Dulaure), in the 
north-western part of the department, trade is carried on 
in horses and cattle. Some of our authorities make tliis 
to be only a village. 

In the arrondissement of Chartres are Epernon, Main- 
tenon, Gallardon, Gu^delongroy, Auneau.Ouarville, Voves, 
Janville, Thoury, Illaire or llliers, Courville, and Pont-gouin. 

Epernon is on the high road from Paris to Chartres, 
in a delightful situation on the slope and at the foot of a 
hill, near the little river Guesle, a feeder of the Eure. It 
is tolerably well Iniilt: it was formerly walled in on three 
aides; on the fourth side (the north) it was defended by a 
castle on the summit of the bill, of which some picturesque 
ruins still remain. The country round consists of fertile 
meadows, watered by several brooks. The inhabitants 
(1462, Dulaure) manufacture leather: there are kilns for 
gypsum; and trade is carried on in flour, excellent pulse, 
horses, and cattle. 

Maintenon is on the right bank of the Eure, at the 
junction of the Voise. It was erected into a marquisato in 
1685, in favour of the widow Scarron, wife of Louis XIV., 
better known in histonr by the name, which she took 
from this town, of Madame (or rather La Marquise; 
do Maintenon. The Chdteau de Maintenon was built 
by Jean Cottereau, intendant of the finances, and sold 
by his descendants to Madame do Maintenon: some por¬ 
tions of Cotterouu’s edifice may be observed in tlio pre¬ 
sent structure. The chapel of the chfiteau is scrupulously 
preserved: tlio tradition that Louis XIV. and Madame de 
M.iinteuon were married there appears from tlie testimony 
of liistory to be unfounded. The apartment of Madame de 

Mamtenmi retains a portrait of her. The grounds are 
Kir:^ and well kejit up; they are interseeted in evei^ direc¬ 
tion b) ni.imerwis caual.s, over which arc no Lss iliun .'iii 
bridges. The town itself, thoucli well laid out and well 
built, presents nothing remarkable: the inhuliiluiitb (1542, 
Dulaure) carry on (rude in cattle. Collin d'llarleville. a 
dramatic author of note, was born bore. Tlie aqueduct of 
Maintenon lias been already noticed. Near the town is a 
plain covered wifh Drutdical remams, called the stones of 
Giirgantua. 

Gallui-dun is on the right bank of the Voise, at the junc¬ 
tion of (he little brook the Ocrc ; it had anticntly a castle: 
the town was several times taken and retaken in the 
wars of the English in Franco in the fifteenth century. 
Dunois, who took it from thu English a.d. 1443, destroyed 
the castle except one tower, which still remains. Gallardon 
was taken by the Huguenots under the Prince of (Jundi'i, in 
the religious wars or the sixteenth century. The iiilia- 
hitants (1398, Dulauro) carry on trade in corn, pulse, hor.ses, 
oxen, calves, and sheep. 

Gufedelongroy is on tho Voiso. Vaysse do Villiers, who 
terms it a village, assigns to it a population of 500. 

Auneau is on a small stream running into the Vuisc. 
It has the remains of a castle, probably built at tho 
latter oiid of the fourtoontli century. In this castle, in 
tho religious wars of the sixteenth century, a body of 
German cavalry, in the service of the Protestants, were 
surprised by the royal troops, and in great part killud. 
What remains of the castle is used as a dwelling-house ; at 
the entrance is a tower of very substantial constniction, 
which commands the surrounding country. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Auneau (1400, Dulaure) manufacture hosiery. 

At.Ouarvillo (population 723, Dulaure) hosiery, and at 
Voves (population 1136, Dulauro) hosici-y and light woollen 
stuffii are manufactured; and at Ouarville trade is carried 
on in horses and c^ittle. At Janville (population 986) hosiery 
and light woollen stuffs are manufactured; and at Thoury 
or Toury, near Janville (population 1232, Dulaure), hosiery 
and beet-root sugar; a trade in horses, asses, mules, aud cattle 
is also carried on. 

Illaire is on the left bank of the Loir, near its source: 
its population, in 1832, was 2059 for the town, or 2937 
for the whole commune: the inhabitants carry on trade 
in tattle, sheep, and wool; and manufacture woollen 
clot^, white serge, and other light woollen stuffs, and 
hosiery: there ore some tan-yards, , 

GourviUe and Pont-gouin aro both on tlie left bank of tho 
Eure, the first on the road thim Chartres to Le Mans and 


, Angers, the second on a road branching from this at Cour¬ 
ville to Belfimc, Maraors, and Alen 9 on. At Courville (po¬ 
pulation 1341, Dulaure) some trade in horses and cattleoa 
carried on. The chiJtoau which the descendants of SuHy 
possessed in this town has been entirely destroyed; but 
that at Villebon, distant two or three miles from Courville, 
where (hat great statesman died, is yet in good preservulioii, 
and is one of the finest remains of the sLxteenth century 
At Pont-gouin (population 1400, Dulaure) white serge is 
made. 

In the an-ondissemont of Clidteaudun are Sanchevillo, 
La Fertd Vdleticuve, Bonneval, Cloyes, and Brou. 

To Sanclieville, which is, according to some of our autho¬ 
rities, a village, Dulauro assigns a population of no more 
than 880. La Forte Villeiieuve is still smaller. 

Bonneval is on the road from Chartres to Tours, in a plea¬ 
sant fertile valley on the left bank of the Loir, which hero 
Hows in several channels. It was formerly a place of some 
strength. The parish church lias a lofty spire. The iiiliubit- 
ants (J730, Dulaure) manufacture carpets, counterpanes, 
tianiiels, woollen stuffs, calicoes, and printed cottons; and 
spin cotton and woollen yarn. Trade is carried on in coni. 
Hour, wool, and cattle; aud there are some considerable lan¬ 
yards. Tlicre are some Dioiidical monuments in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of tho town. 

Cloyes is also on (ho road from Chartres to Tours, and 
on the l.oir: it is a place of very little trade, with a popu¬ 
lation of atiout 1500. (Vaysse de Villiers.) Brou is on the 
Ozanno, wdiich Hows into the Loir: it had, in 1832, a popu¬ 
lation of 1870 for the town, or 2203 for the whole commune. 
Tho inluibitanls make serges, and other light stuffs, and 
some of the fittings of weavers’ looms. There are some 
marl-pits of considomhic depth in the noighhourhood. 

In the arrondissement of Nogent Ic Roirou are Nogont 
le Roirou, Aulhon, Beaumont lo Chetif, Chumproud, La 
Loupe or La Louppe, and Belhomcr or Bclhomert. 

Nogent le Rotrou is on the road from I’aris by Chartros 
lo Lo Mans, Angers, Nantes, and other places in the west of 
Fiaiiee, .33 miles from Chartres. It is a small town in a 
pleasant valley, watered by the Huine, on the left bank of 
wliieli the (own stands. It is a long place in proportion to 
ils size. There is a castle, a picturesque ruin, which coin- 
maiuls tlie town, and possesses some interest as having been 
the residence of Sully. Th(*re are three hospitals, one of 
them foundod by Sully, who, as well as his wife, was buried 
here; but tlio tombs were violated during the Revolution, 
and the remains dispersed. The (own had in 1832 a popu¬ 
lation of 5812, the commune of 6825: the manufactures are 
druggets, serges, and oilier light woollens, and cotton-yarn : 
there are several tan-yards, some tan-mills, and a dye-house. 
There aro a public library, a high school, and an agricul¬ 
tural society. 

Authon IS near the source of tho Ozaiino: its inhabitants 
(1211, Dulaure) make .serges, druggets, and other light 
woollens. Beaumont le Chetif (a village, according to some 
of our authorities) is between Brou and Nogent le Rotrou: 
its inhabitants (501, Dulaure) manufacture earthenware. 
Cliamprond is a village, according to some authorities, with 
904 inhahilants (Dulaure), who trade in charcoal and wood. 
Tliore arc in (he neighbourhood iron-mines, iron-works, and 
peat-pits. La Loujipe and Belhonier arc on tho road from 
Dreux to Nogent: they are both small; Dulaure a.ssigns to 
them a population of lOUG and 4.51 respectively. At La 
Louppe some business is done in horses, oxen, and shee]i. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Chartres, (he 
bishop of which is a suffragan of the archbishop of Paris. 
It is comprehended in the jurisdiction of the Cour Royalo 
of Paris, and in tho circuit of the Couseil Academique of 
that city. It is in Iho first military division, of which tlio 
head-quarteis are at Paris. It returns four members to tlie 
Chamber of Deputies. Tho stale of education in the de¬ 
partment is favourable as compared with tho greater (part of 
France. Tho number of male children at school is in the 
proporti'in of one for every seventeen inhabitants. 

This department consists of the former district of Char- 
train, and a portion of Dunois, both of which were compre¬ 
hended in 'tho county of Beauce or Bcaussc, and in the 
province of Orldanois; of a portion of Orl^anois proper; of 
a considerable portion of the county of Porcho, comprehended 
in the province of Maine; and of a small portion of the dis¬ 
trict Mantois, in the He de Franco. 

lURI'BIA. [Thkcosomata.] 

EURI'PIDES of Athens is said to have been born at 
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Salamis in the year *.c. 480, on the day of the peat victory 
ubtained over the fleet of Xerxes. His father Mnesarohus 
and his mother Clito were among the refugees driven to 
Salamis by the progress of the invading army. They seem 
to have hMn Athenian citizens of the poorer class, os we 
find that the mean occupation of this poet’s mother was 
made by Aristophanes one standing subject of the ridicule 
which ho so perseveringly heaped upon him. Pltilocho- 
rus, on the contrary, says that he was of noble birlh; but still 
his parents might be poor. (Suidas, Efi(»nr(5i}c.) Euripides 
however found means to devote himself early and closely 
to the study of philosophy in the school of Anaxagoras, 
as well 08 to that of eloquence under Prodicus. While 
ho was yet very young, the persecution and banishment 
of Anaxagoras appear to hove deterred him from, or at 
least disgusted him with, tho cultivation of philosophy as a 
profession, and combined with the strong natural bout of 
his genius to direct his exertions chiefly to dramatic composi¬ 
tion. He is said to have commenced writing at the ago of 
eighteen; and in the course of o long life ho composed not 
fewer than seventy-five tragedies, or, according lo other 
authorities, ninety-two, which rivalled in tho public ap¬ 
probation the contemporary productions of Sophocles; and 
notwithstanding the constant and bitterly satirieal attacks 
which, in the author’s own time, they sustained from 
such ns were exclusively and intolerantly attached to the 
older tragic school, they secured him for all succeeding ages 
a place beside its two great masters. When upwards of 
sovonty years old, weary, it should seem, of the feverish 
oxcitomonl in which ho must have been kept alike by the 
petulant criticism and the turbulent applause tliat attended 
him at Athens, he accepted the invitation of Archclaus, 
king of Maccdon, and went to live in honoured and tran¬ 
quil retirement at his court. Here, however, a singular 
as well as tragical end awaited him. According to one ac¬ 
count (for, in this as in many other matters of aiitiont 
biography, there are discrepancies), ho had spent three 
years in this retreat, when, walking one day in a solitary 
spot, lie was mot by some of the king’s hounds, wliich, 
rushing furiously upon him, tore him so violently that he 
shortly after died in cousoquenco of the laceration. Aulus 
Gollius tells us that tho Atlieuians sent to Macedon to ask 
for tho body of Euripides, but that, the Macedonians con¬ 
stantly refused it, in order that their own country might 
i-etain llie honour of the magnificent tomb which they erected 
for him at Pella, and which, according to Ammianus Mar- 
c-ollinus, was sanctified by the thunder-stroke, as Plutarch 
iiifiinus us had been the case with that of Lycurgus. Thus 
Athens was obliged to content herself with engraving the 
name of Euripides upon an empty monument, which in the 
time of Pausanias was vet standing beside the road from 
tlic Pivmus to Athens (Pausan. Attic. 1, 2), near the tomb 
of Menander. 

Of the numerous tragedies of Euripides, nineteen sur¬ 
vive—a much larger proportion than has desc-ended to us 
of tho works of either of the two eldei tragic masters. We 
have already [Ubamatic Art, &c., vol. ix. p. 181] pointed 
out his ‘ Eloctra’ to rtie reader’s attention, not as a favour¬ 
able specimou of the general powers of Euripides—for, in- 
iloed, os a work of art it is decidedly one of the least meri¬ 
torious of his extant pieces,—hut as alfurding the clearest 
point of compai’ison between his most prominently distinc¬ 
tive features as a dramatist and those of his two great pre- 
docossoi's; this being the only iustanco in which we liavc 
a piece fi’iira each and all of the throe composed upon ono 
and tho same historical or mythological subject. ‘Orestes,’ 
tlio subject of which, inasmuch as it relates to the ncrsecu- 
tion of that hero by tho furies of his mother and nis pro¬ 
scription as a matricide, is tho same as tliat of the ‘ Eume- 
nidos’ of .Eschylus, though in scene, incident, and character, 
excepting that of Orestes liimsolf, they are wholly different, 
is moro vigorous and more afiecting than the ‘ Electra.* 
‘ Iphigenia in Tauris’ and ‘ Andromache’ follow out still 
fartiiip; the fortunes of Orestes; both rank amon^ those 
lieoes of the socund order in which the highest praise can 
le given only to certain portions. The same may be said 
of Uio aix following pieces: the ‘ Troades,’ the mournfiilly 
grand conolUaion of which exhibits the captive Trojan 
women leaving Troy in flames behind them; ‘ Hecuba,’ 
relating to the subsMuent history of the captive queen; 
the ‘ Hercules Furens,' or * Raging Hercules; the ‘ Phos- 
nissiu,’ having the sam^ historical groundwork as flie.‘Seven 
against .Thebes’ of ^Bs^yltu; the ‘ HetaclidiB,* which ede- 


brates the Athenian proteifiion of flie tdiildren of Heronlei, 
ancestors of theLaeedsBmonian kings, firom the persecution 
of Surystheus; and the ‘ Supplioei/ which in like manner 
commemorates the interment of the Seven before 'TUabas 
and their army, gained, on behalf of Adrastus, king of 
Argos, by a victory of the Athenians over the Thebans. 

‘ Helen’ is a very entertaining and singular drama, full of 
marvellous adventures and appearances, being founded on 
the assertion of the Egyptian priests that Helen had in 
fact remained ooncealod in Egypt, while Paris had merely 
carried off an airy semblanoe of her. The genuineness of 
‘ Rhesus,’ taken from the eleventh book of the • Iliad,’ has 
been much disputed, chiefly on the ground of its great rela¬ 
tive inferiority—an argument which is outweighed by cer¬ 
tain internal characteristics of the piece itself, combined 
with tile external testimony of the antient writers ascribing 
it to Euripides. For beautifril morality and unaffected yet 
overpowering pathos, his ‘ Ion,’ his * Iphigenia in Aulis,’ 
and above dl, his • Alceslis,’ are peculiarly distinguished. 
Ho found sul^^ects especially suiten to the development of 
his finer povrers in the purity and sanctity of the youth 
from whom the first of these three tragedies is named, in 
the unsuspecting innocence of the heroine of the second, 
and in the tender yet resolute devotedness of connubial af¬ 
fection portrayed in the third, to Which Milton so beautifully 
alludes m his well-known sonnet, be^nning 

' Methought I my Ult efqwuKd nlnt 
lirought to me like Aleestis ft’om tho {mvct 
Whom Jove's great eon to her glad huebond gave,* Sic. 

The ' Hippolytus’ and the ‘ liledea,’ oxliibiting all the 
romantic violence of irregular and vehement feminine pas¬ 
sions, are deservedly celebrated among the greatest and 
most thoroughly successful achievements of this dramatist. 
In the former the heroism of Hippolytus is sublime as well 
as beautiful; and as regards the conduct of Phwdra, as 
Schlegel has well remarked, it merits the highest com¬ 
mendation for the strict observance of moral propriety 
in a subject of so critical a nature. After the ‘ Hippolytus,’ 
the same eminent critic is disposed to assign the next place 
among all the remaining works of Euripides to the ‘ Bacohee,’ 
on account of its harmonious unity, its well-sustained vigour, 
and of the appropriateness to the very pcquliar suWect'licre 
treated, of that luxuriance of ornament which Euripides 
constantly displays. This piece also merits especial atten¬ 
tion as being the only one remaining of the seriout dramas 
that were composed expressly and immediately in honour 
of Bacchus himsolf, tho natron deity of the theatre. In 
this instance the glory ana the power of Bacchus are not 
merely the occasion—they form the subject of the tragedy; 
and the wildly picturesque chorus of Bacchantes, as Schlegel 
observes, ‘ represent the infectious and tumultuous inspira¬ 
tion of the worship of Bacchus with great sensual power 
and vividness of conception.’ 

An interest yet more peculiar attaches to the ‘ Cyclops,’ 
as being the solo remaining specimen of the «oilyWc tragedy, 
so called from the chorus of satyrs, which formed an essen¬ 
tial part of its composition. This, therefore, seems to be 
the fittest place in which to give a brief account of that 
particular and somewhat remarkable draraafic species. 
From this piece itself and from all collateral evidence, it is 
to be inferred that the satyric drama was never acted but 
as a kind of shorter and lighter after-piece, to relieve the 
minds of the audience, especially the ruder portion of them, 
after the gmve impression of the serious performances i for 
which purpose, however, it seems to have been very con¬ 
stantly employed, each trade trilogy being almost inva¬ 
riably accoi^anied by one of these shwter and lighter pro¬ 
ductions. Ttius we find mention made of five satyric pieces 
of riKschylus, seven or eight of Sophocles, five of Buripidm, 
besides a number of others by various minor anthim. 'Not¬ 
withstanding its burle^ue ingredients, the tragic ebaraetor 
was 80 far preserved in the satyric play, that the sitlqeet 
appears to nave been alwajte faistericai, and the action partly 
serious, though with a fortunate catastrophe. No less than 
tragedy and comedy; the satyric drama had its peculiar and 
I appropriate stage decoratioi^ representing woods, caves, 
I mountami, and other diversi^s of the mvan landscape. 
Satyrs old and young, with Silenus in his various ages, 
were distingUisltm from one another by the variety of tfor 
grotesque masks, crowned with long shaggy goats’ hofe'; 
while the satyrs were,negligently clad in skins cf beotrta, 
I and^ths $ihai deobratra with garlands of 
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trown.*’ The satyr parts too appear to hare been sometimes 
acted by pantomimic performers moving on a kind of stilts, 
to give more complotely the appearance of goats’ logs, 
^i^e choral dance, it is hardly necessary to remark, was 
thoroughly rustic, peculiarly lively, and quite opposite in 
character to the solemn and impressive movements which 
accompanied the serious tragedy. The piece of Euripides 
has for its subject the adventure of Ulysses with PolTOhe- 
mus, 08 rolatea in the ‘ Odyssey,’ with the addition of Sile- 
nus and his satyr bond; the characters are accurately dis¬ 
criminated and consistently maintained; and the nature 
of the plot produces sucn natural contrasts and oven 
blendings of the ludicrous with the horrible, as, above all 
things else, render this drama unique among tlio Grecian 
remains. 

Tlie editions of Euripides are numerous. The first 
edition, that of J. Laskaris, Florence, near the close of the 
fifteenth century, contains only the Medea, Hippulytus, 
Alcestis, and Andromache. That of Aldus, Venice, 1503, 
contains seventeen plays, among which is the Cyclops. 
Amoiigsubsequent editions are those by Canter, Antwerp, 
1571; Barnes, Cambridge, 1694; Musgravo, Oxford, 1778; 
Beck, Leipzig, 1778-1788. The last complete editions are 
by Aug. Matthiu, Leipzig, 1813, and by F. H, Bothc, Leip¬ 
zig, 1825. The editions of separate plays arc also numerous; 
among which that of the Hecuba, Orestes, Pheenisseo, and 
Medea, by Person, is the best known. Euripides has been 
translated into German by F. H. Bothe, and into English by 
Potter. There are also translations in German of several 
of the separate plays. 

EUROPE is one of the great divisions of the globe, 
forming the north-western part of the old continent, of 
which it occupies a little more than two-seventeenths; 
Asia contains nearly nine-seventeenths, and Africa sumu- 
what more than six. The surface of Europe is calculated 
to contain about 3.900,000 square miles, if Mount Cau¬ 
casus and the river Ural are considered os forming the 
boundary-lino between it and Asia. 

The name ‘Europe’ first occurs in a puem attributed to 
Homer. Herodotus says he does nut know how the name 
came to be given to our continent, except it be from Europa, 
the daughter of the king of Tyro; but he seems hardly 
satisfied with this explanation, and we have no other to 
offer. If the history of the discoveiy of America were lost 
wc should have a similar difficulty in conjecturing how the 
N cw ^orld obtained its name. 

Europe IS separated from America by the wide expanse of 
the Northern Atlantic, which washes its western and 
northern shores, and from Africa by the Mediterranean 
Sea. Tlie boundary-line which divides Europe from Asia 
is only in part indicated by nature. This line runs through 
the Archi|)elago, the strivits of the Dardanelles, the sea of 
Marmara, and the straits of Constantinople to the Black 
Sea, which is traversed by it. So far all geographers agree, 
but (hey do not agree as to the rumaiiiiug part of the 
boundary-linff. In the last century this line was drawn 
through the straits of Ycnikale ana the sea of Azof, and 
then along the river Don as far as the point where it ap¬ 
proaches nearest to the river Volga, and afterwards along 
this river to its oonfluonce with the Kama. It then fol¬ 
lowed the Kama to its sources in the Uralian Mountains, 
and was continued along the crest of this range to the 
source of the Kara, and thence along that river to tlie gulf 
of Kara. 

This boundary-line is now abandoned as being too vague, 
and another is substituted for it. This new line traverses 
the Black Sea to (he western extremity of Mount (Caucasus, 
south of Anapa; it then runs along the watershed of this 
range, east-south-east to its eastern extremity, where it 
reaches the Caspian Sea at Soomgait, north of the peninsula 
of Absheran. Thence it runs through the Caspian Sea, 
which it loaves at the mouth of the river Ural, whose course 
it follows up to its sources in the Uralian Mountains. The 
Uralian Mountains and the river Kara constitute the re¬ 
mainder of this boundary-line. 

The most northern point of the European continent is 
Capo Nerd Kvn, in 71® 6' N. lat.: North Cape, in 71® 10', 
is'enan idand c^led MageiSe. The most soutbem points 
are Punta deTa^ifo in Spain (36® N. lat.) and Cape Ma- 
t»an (36* if') hi Geeeoe. The most western points are 
Gape St vinoent (9* W. long.), Cape Rocb( 9®28'), and 
Fimtene (9* if'). The most eastern point is in the 
Rialiaa MouhKii&e, Khst of Ekatarinburg (60® 20' S. long.). 


But some of the islands extend fiitfher sou(n and west ♦!»««« 
the continent. The most southern point of (ho island of 
Candia is 34* 55' N. lat. The Blasket Islands on (lie west 
of Ireland lie in 10® 5' W. long. Cape Kngleliorg in Ice¬ 
land is near 25° W. long., and the most western uf (ho 
Azores, Gorvo and Flores, 31° W. long. The most mu-ihern 
8xtremi(y of Nowaya Szemlia is about 77“ N. lat. A 
straight lijm drawn from Cape 8. Vincent to (he moudi of 
the river Kara on the Frozen Ocean, the north eastern 
extremity of Europe, docs not much exceed 3000 miles, and 
another drawn from Cape Matapan to Cape Nerd Kyn, is 
2400 miles long. 

I. Progress of Discovert/. Theeaidicst notices of the his¬ 
tory of Europe are in the writings of (he Greeks, who in¬ 
habited the south-eastern comer of our continent. From 
this country the geographical knowledge of Europe ex¬ 
tended by degrees to the west and north. Homer, who 
probably lived about 1000 years before the Christian ara, 
was acquainted with the countries round the .^gean Sea 
or Archipelago. Ho had also a pretty accurate general 
notion respecting those which lie on the .south coast of the 
Black Sea; hut what he says about the countries west of 
Greece, on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, is a mixture 
of fable and truth, in which the fabulous part prevails. It 
would seem that in his ago these seas were not yet visited by 
his countrymen, and that he obtained his knowledge from the 
Plnenieians, who had probably for some time sailed to these 
countries, but who, according to the common policy of 
trading nations, spread abroad false accounts of these un¬ 
known regions, in order to deter other nations from follow¬ 
ing their track and participating in the advantages of this 
distant eommeroe. It is probable also that the Phccnicians 
long excluded the Greeks from the navigation of (he Me¬ 
diterranean; for when the Greeks began to fomi settle¬ 
ments beyond their native country, they first occupied the 
shores of the/Egean, and afterwards ihose of the Black 
Sea. As the European shores of the Black Sea are not 
well adapted fur agriculture, except a wmiparatively small 
tract of the peninsula of Crimea, thoir early settlements acre 
mostly marie on the Asiatic shores, and consequently little 
addition was made by these colonics to the geograjihieal 
knowledge of Europe. But the navigation of tlie Plim- 
nieiaiis was cheeked in tlie middle of the sixth century 
before Christ, apparently by their country being subjugated 
by the Persians. About this time also the Greeks began 
to form settlements in the southern parts of Italy and on 
the Island of Sicily, and to navigate the Mediterranean Sea 
in its full extent. Accordingly we liiid that in the time of 
Herodotus (450 before Christ), not only the countries on 
each side of the Mediterranean Sea and the northern shores 
of (he Black Sea were prelly well known to the Greeks, hut 
that, following (he truck of the Pliamicians, they ventured 
to pass the Columns of Herciiles, and to sail as far as the 
Cassiterides, or Tin IslaiuD, hy wliich name the south¬ 
western part of Engluiid must be understood. It is even 
reported that some of their navigators sailed through tho 
English Channel and entered the North Sea, and |>erhaps 
even tho Baltic. It must be observed however that Hero¬ 
dotus professes himself totally unacquainted with the islands 
called Cassiterides (iii. 115); and Strabo (l()-t, &c.) ex¬ 
presses a very unfavourable opinion of the alleged northern 
voj^es of l*ytheas. 

Thus a considerable part of (ho coasts of Europe was 
discovered, whilst the interior remained almost unknown. 
When the Romans began their conquust.s, this deficiency 
was partly filled up. Tlio conquest of Italy was followed 
by that of Spain and the soutlieru parts of France, and 
noriong afterwards Sicily, Greece, and Macedonia were 
added. CKsar conquered Gallia and tho counlrios west of 
the river Rhine, together with the districts lying between 
the different arms by which that river enters tho sea. His 
two expeditions into Britain made known also in some mea¬ 
sure the nature of our island and its inhabitants. Thus in 
tho course of little more than 200 years tho interior of nil 
those countries was discovered whoso shores alone had bi cn 
previously known. In the mean time nothing was added 
to the knowledge of the coasts, the Greeks having lost thoir 
spirit of discovery by sea with their liberty, and the Romans 
not being inclined to naval enterprise. 

After the establishment of im^riol power at Rome, the 
conquests of the Romans went on at a much slower rale, 
and the boimdaries of the empire soon became stationary. 
This ciicunutaace must be ohieliy attributed to tlie natur« 
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of Ilia emmtrie* which were contiguous to the boundaries. | pccially Prussia and Austria. England followed in the 
The regions north of the Danube are mostly plains, and i.. i arae ste^w towards the beginning of the present eontuiy, 
that lime were only inhabited by wandering nations, who and to this great national underlying we owe the publicii- 
could not bo subjected to a regular government. Such at tion of the Ordnance Maps. The souUiem parts of Sweden 
least are the countries extending between the Carpathian and Norway have likewise been surveyed. Thus we are now 
Mountains and the Black Sea; and therefore the conquest in possession of very exact maps of nearly one-half of Eu- 
nf Dacia by Trman was of short continuance and speedily rope. Tlic maps of the other countries of Europe rest on ibo 
ubandoned. Ino countries between the Alps and the partial surveys of particular districts, and on a greater or 
Danube were soon added to the empire; but as'the nations loss number of astronomical observations ; by means of 
who inhabited the tracts north of that river had not yet which those parts which lia^o not been surveyed can still 
given up a wandering life, they were enabled to elude be laid down within certain limits of accuracy. Though 
the Roman yoke. The most important addition to the maps of this latter kind cannot altogether bo relied on, the 
empire and to geographical knowledge was the conquest attention paid by all governments to their gradual improve- 
of England during the first century after Christ, to mont has boon suflicient to correct very ^oss errors, and 
which, in the following century, the south of Scotland was thus these maps have by successive and partial improvo- 
*dded. ments attained a certain degree of correctness. 

Nothing seems to have been added afterwards. The The great increase in commerce and navigation in mo- 
Goograpby of Ptolemy contains a considerable number of dern times has convinced the re.spec.tive governments of 
names of nations, places, and rivers in those countries, Europe of the necessity of a minute and accui-ate survey 
which were not subjected to the Romans. Probably they of their coasts. But all the coasts of Europe have not been 
were obtained from natives, and from Roman traders who surveyed, though moi-e than half of them have been acu 
had ventured to penetrate beyond the boundaries of the rately laid down. The greatest part of the coast of Iceland 
empire. But those brief notices are very vague, and in has been surveyed by the Danish government, and this 
most coses it is very difficult to determine what places and survey is still going on. Tlie whole western coast of 
positions arc indicated. Norway, and east of Cape Lindesnaes, as far us the hai’- 

Tho overthrow of the Roman cmjiirc by the northern hour of Christiansand, was surveyed by the Danes fifty 
barbarians doslroyod a largo part of the geographical know- or sixty years ago, but this suiwey is not considered ac- 
Ictlge previously obtained, except porhaiw as to that portion curate. The Baltic, including the Kattegat, has boon sur- 
of Germany wliich was subject to the Franks, which by veyed by the governments to which the coasts belong, 
lichees bocamo better known than it was before. But two but not minutely, nor is the survey considered accurate, 
sots of men soon made their appearance, who contributed The coast between the mouth of the river Elbe and tlie 
largely to extend the geographical knowledge of Europe— Dollart was surveyed by the French, and continued to the 
missionaries and pirates. Tlie Christian religion had been Schelde by the Dutch. The coast between the Schelde and 
introduced into all tlie countries subject to the Roman Gravelincs was surveyed by the French, while the English 
power. Tlic barbarians who subverted the empire soon lie- ascertained the outer dangers. 

came converts to the Christian faith, and some of them Our government has shown great activity in surveying the 
ventured among other barbarous nations for the purpose British coasts. A minute and accurate survey has been made 
of converting them also. They visited the natives who of the whole eastern coast of Great Britain south of the 
inhabited the eastern parts of Germany, but bore their pro- Murray Frith, and of the whole southern coast, except the 
gress was at first slow; they did not cross the river Oder, tract between Sidmouth and Plymouth. The western coast, 
or ad least they did not venture far beyond it, and the geo- including the Bristol Channel, has lieen sui-vcyod as far as 
graphical knowlwlgeofthis part ofEuropo was consequently Bardsey Island, and again behveen Holyhead and Liver- 
nol much mcreased. The progress of those missionaries pool. Farther north only the Solway Frith is partly 
was more important who penetrated from Constantinople surveyed. Tlio coast of Ireland has been surveyed be in eon 
info tho interior of Russia, where they succeeded in con- Dublin Bay and Donegal Bay, inclusive, along the northern 
verting to the Greek church the different tribes into which shores of tho island. Tho Shetland and Scilly Islands, 
the Russians were then divided. This was effected in the. as well as Ouern.sey, Jersey, Alderney, &c., have been 
ninth century. In the tenth tho western missionaries got surveyed completely, hut the survey of the Orkneys is nut 
•into Poland, and its inhabitants by degrees became converts, yet terminated. 

in Jl>o,*wginning of tho thirteenth century the Prussians The coast of France has been surveyed by the French 
and Lithuanians hatl not been convorted to Christianity, govonnnent from tho Strait of Dover to Bayonne, except a 
and the attempts of the missionaries were for a long time jarl of the coast of the Bay of Biscay from about Belle Isle 
■abortive. Christianity was however inti'uduced among the to the Isle of Re. Most of tho harbours on the coast of Spain 
Prussians during the thirteenth century by force of arms, lui\e been minutely suneyetl by the Spanish govorament. 
1^0 km^ta of tSt. John having conquered tho country. Moal of the ishinds in the Meditcirancan have been sur- 
were the last to embrace Christianity^ veyed; Corsica and Elba by tho French, Sicily and Sar- 
which was effected by a stroke of policy: their sovereign diiiia by the English. The survey of the Adriatic has been 
aotmired the crow# of Poland by embracing the new faith, completed by the Austrians and English co-operating. From 
To the pirates wo are indebted for our acquaintance with the Adriatic to the Archipelago the coast has been surveyed 
»he northern parts of Europe, especially tho Scandinavian by the English, and they have also carried on a survey 
peninsula; hut this was not owing to pirates who went to but thruugli the islands and coasts of the Archipelago, which is 
to pirates who came from these countries. The Northmen nearly completed. 

orNorraans, who inhabited Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 111. Physical Geography. Nearly two-thirds ofthesur- 
nrst laid waste and then settled in part of France, aiiflafter- face of Europe consist of tin immense plain; the remainder 
■wards connuered England. In their new settlements they is partly tnountainous, and partly hilly. The plain occupies 
mamtained a communication with their native countries, the east part of the continent; and the hilly and mountaiii- 
which thus gradually became known wherever the Nor- ous countries extend along its western and southern shores, 
mans had settled. • , _ eastern boundary the plain extends across the whole 

It IS worthy of remark, that no part of Europe has boon continent from south to north, from the mountein-nuige of 
discovered or explored by travellers who went for tliat sole the Caucasus and the shores of tho Blaek Sea to those of 
pmwose. We must however make an honourable exception the Arctic Ocean. In width it extends in tliis part of the 
in favour of Alfred the Groat, who sent two noblemen to continent from the Urol Mountains to 26° E, long, lb tho 
eiqHor^he countries around tho Baltic Sea; and in the ac- ax-st of this meridian it terminates on the norwi on tho 
count of one of them. Other, or Otter, wo find the first shores of the Baltic, and in the mountain-region of Bcan- 
Monrato nohons respecting these regions, esiiecially Prussia, dhiavia; on the south it continues along the southern shoros 
before the Prussians were converted to of. tho Baltic, and extends even farther west to the. fliores 
T V V • • of Holland oppoMte the British IslatttU. If small eminenoes 

(ff jBwrope. In the beginning of the last arc not taken into account, it may even be said to coirtinue 
cOTWry uwonometncal surveys were first made with the in a south-west dlrertion through Bdgium and the northern 
view of ootaMnietii)^ awurate maps. The first of these pai^ of Franco lie the banks of the Seine, where it termi- 
Mrveys was made m France u»der Cassini. Since that nates between Paris and the mouth of the river. The portion 
tune other European governments have caused some parts of the plain, weit of the meridian of 2G“, is narrowed on the 
M,waat of their re^eettve tetritoEies to be surveyed, ea> south by tlm^2«phAlw|Iountaini, and oQiernuifl^ Which 
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are connected ■with them. Towards the ca. lorn part it the South European Mountain Ri-gion I,i00,i)0(i, and ihc 
extends over ten degrees of latitude, but in its piotrress to> Scandinavian Mountain System alwnii .•(dO.tiOO square miles, 
wards the west it becomes gradually narrower, partly owing Scandinavian Mmmtam St/stem.—lLhh eoniprohends ibo 
to the mountains advancing farther north, ana partly also whole of the Scandinavian peninsula, or Sweden and Nor 
owing to the seas which form its northern border running way. A line drawn from the mouth of the river Torneo. at 
farther to the south. Here its mean breadth does not ex- the most northern angle of the Gulf of Bothnia, to the Wa- 
cced three degrees of latitude, except where the peninsula ranger Fiord, a bay of tho Arctic Ocean, would separate it 
of Jutland joins it Along the coast of the North Sea it is from tho north-western part of the Groat Plain. A huge 
still narrower. mountain-mass occupies the west part of this peninsula. It 

By this narrow portion of the Great European Plain and rises on tho very shores of tho sea to a height of some bun- 
the Baltic (which may considered as its lowest part, dred feet, and attains, at a short distance from it, an eleva- 
being covered with water), the mountain-regions which tion of 3000 or 4000 foot, and frequently more. South of 
constitute the western portion of the Continent nra di- 63“ N. lat. it has not tho form of a mountain-raiiBc, but of 
vided into two separate systems. To tho nortli lies tho a mountain-plain, its surface frequently presenting a perfect 
system of the Scandinavian Mountains, and to the south level, and in some places swelling into hills. This elevated 
what we shall here cidl the South European Mountain plain is from 100 to 150 miles across, and as it attains in 
System. many parts the lino of perpetual congelation, which in this 

The Great Plain ooeupiea ahottt 2.500,000 square miles, latitude is about 4200 fbet above the sea, a great portion of 
P.C., No. 605. r - -1 X^~M 
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it is always covei^d with snow; while other districts, whore 
the snow melts during several weeks in every year, afford 
pasture-ground. On the plain there rise a small number of 
summits, among which the Skagatolstind attains 8400 and 
the Sneehatten 8'200 feet. The western side of the plain is 
indented by deep inlets of the sea, which penetrate from 30 
to 60 mites, and even mure, inland: the eastern side is fur¬ 
rowed by narrow and deep valleys, of nearly the same 
length. 

North of 6.3“ N. lat. the masses of rocks take the form of 
a high ridge, the summits of which however rarely extend 
more than a few miles, and frequently present a sharo-edged 
crest. Their asccnit on the side towards the Atlantic Ocean is 
rujiid and frequently precipitous, a character which increases 
as we arhiince farther north, because the highest part of the 
range gradually approaches the ocean till it constitutes its 
very slii)re.s. The highest summit is the Sulitelma, which 
rises to more than 6000 feel; but many other parts exceed 
the snow-lme, which varies between 2000 and 3000 feet, and 
towards the north sinks much lower. 

The eouniryto Iho east of this range, and at the base of 
it, is more than 1000 feet above the sea, and descends to¬ 
wards llio fliilf of Bothnia in long slopes, interrupted by 
small level idiiins, and intersected hero and there by ridges 
of hdls, niDiung in the direction of the slopes, and ap- j 
proae.hing in some parts to the shores of the gulf. 

Moiinl Klilifiellon is on the northernmost extremity of 
Iho mountain plain, where it begins to contract to the 
dimensions of a range. It stands neat 63“ N. lat., and at¬ 
tains the height of 0486 feet above the sea. From it, as 
from a eomuion centre, branch off several ridges to the east, 
Boulh-easi, south ami south-west, and though they soon 
sink ilown to hills, llicy continue through the south-eastern 
jiart of (he iiciiinsula, the mean elevation of which is from 
.too lo 4(i0 feet aliove the sea, and above which the hills rise 
a few huiulri'cl foot. The Scandinavian ridges enclose the 
great lakes of Miilarn, Wenern, and Wettern. To the south 
of the last lake these ridges unite, and form the table-land 
of Smiiland, whose surface is on an average about 5U0 feet 
above the sea, and which constitutes the most southcrh ex- 
tiemity of the Seanduiavian system. It descends with a 
gentle slope towards the east, hut very rapidly to the south 
and west. The peninsula of Scania, which joins it on the 
south, is low and Hat. 

The Faroe Islands, which aro between Norway, Capo 
Wrath in Scotland, and Iceland, and nearly equidistant from 
tlu^su three countries, resemble in their conformation the 
rocky plain of South Scandinavia, rising abruptly from the 
sea to mote than 1000 foot, and presenting on their sum¬ 
mits, at an elevation of more than 3000 feet above the sea, 
generally a level surface. This seems also to he the cose 
with the south-casteni part of Iceland, which is called the 
Klufa Yiikul, where a surface of more than 8000 square 
miles has never been explored, probably owing to the thick 
layer of snow which has acoumulalcd on a mountain-plain 
vviiieh rises above the snow-line (3600 feet). The western' 
and iiorlherii districts of Iceland, which in general rise only 
to a moderate elwation, though some isolated ridges and 
summits attain the snow-line, seem to be the produce of 
that active volcanic agency which has imquently laid waste 
this {lortion of Icelanm 

Though the Seandinavian Mountains are not visibly con¬ 
nected with the South Burupean Mountain system, we may 

S L'i'haps be excused iu considering the island of Great 
ritiiin as forming such a link. The most nurlhem part 
of Scotland lies in tlio same parallel with the southern part 
of the Scandinavian mountain-plain, and hears a consider¬ 
able resemblance to it in confeuralion, consisting of one 
eiionnoiis mass of high rocks, which rise a.bruptly from the 
sea, and exhibit on their surface extensive plains, some- 
time.s ilai and sometimes diversified with eminences. These 
plains however are not covered with snow, as they do not rise 
above 2001 ) feet, and sometimes attain only 1060 feet, or a 
little more, an elevation which falls considerably short of the 
■ouw-liue. This description is applicable to the'whole' of 
Scotland north of the Gentral Grampians (67“ N. lath with 
the exoepiiou of the greater i>art of the tountios of Caith¬ 
ness and Aberdeen. Even to the eouth of 67“ N. lat we 
meet with an elevated plain, about 1060 feet above the sea, 
which, under the nanie of the Moor of Kannocli, extends 
more than thirty miles in evi^ direetioD between Ben 
Cruachan and the southern chain of the Qfampian.s. But 
further south the Scondhuvitto ohofoctnr of the couptiy is 


lost, and the surface presents the broken character of r'dges, 
valleys, and plains, by which the most northern portion of 
the South European mountain system is distinguished. 
This character of the country softens gradually as we pro¬ 
ceed farther south. Between 57“ and 54“ N. lat. the plains 
are generally of small extent, and a great number of sum¬ 
mits rise to 1000,2000, and sometimes even to 3000 feet and 
upwards above the sea. South of 54“ N. lat, however these 
lofty elevations, and the comparatively narrow valleys which 
accompany them, occur only along the western coast of Great 
Britain, in Wales, and the counties of Devon and Cornwall. 
East of tho Severn the hills do not generally rise so high hs 
1000 feet, nor are their slopes abrupt; the whole sur&ce 
consists of gentle swellings and slopes, with wide levels be¬ 
tween them. Towards tho North Sea it sinks down en¬ 
tirely, and forms (with few interruptions not worth mention 
in this general survey) a great plain, which occupies the 
counties of Lincoln, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, Suf¬ 
folk, and Essex. As these flats lie opposite to the western 
extremity of the Great European Plain, one might imagine 
that they are a continuation of that plain, and that in the 
island of Great Britain the three great systems which oc¬ 
cupy Europe have their representatives. South of the 
Thames the country resumes its undulating surface, and 
approaches in its form to those districts of France which 
extend along the southern shores of the Channel. 

South Eurojtean Mountain Sysltmi .—This system, which 
extends over tho whole of South Eumiie, from Cape ].,a 
Roca in Portugal to the Straits of Constantinople, presents 
a surface more diversified in its form than any other portion 
of the globe of equal extent, China [icrhaps excepted. 

To give greater perspicuity to our description, we shall 
follow tho natural division made by n valley whieh traverses 
the whole of this mountain-system from north to south, be¬ 
tween 4" and 8" E. long. In the northern part of the valley 
flows the Rhine from Basel northwards, in the soulhern the 
Rhone from Lyon southwards. Tlie middle portion of tlie 
valley is occupied by the vale through which the Saoiie, a 
tributary of the Rhone, and the Doubs, a branch of tho 
Saone, nave their course. The most iiorthoni bend of the 
Doubs lies nearly under the same parallel as Basel, and less 
than thirty miles from it. In thi.s part there occurs a great 
depression iu the mountains, which divide the Rhino from 
the Doubs, and the French government have taken advan¬ 
tage of it, by carrying through this depression a canal, which 
is called the Rhone and Rhine canal, and which unites the 
Doubs to tho 111, a tributary of the Rhine. Tlie highest 
part of this canal is nearly 1760 feet above tho sea. 

In tho region which lies west of this long transverse val¬ 
ley, nature has effected another natural division, by forming 
across tho continent a wide plain, skirting the northern side 
of the Pyrenees, and extending from the Bay of Biscay to 
the Mediterranean. The western part of this plain is lew 
and flat, and drained by the river Garonne; the eastern is 
traversed by low bills, but does not rise much higher than 
tho western part. The canal of Languedoc, which is made 
through this portion of the plain, and unites the Garonne 
with Uio Mediterranean Sea, attains at its greatest elevation 
about 600 feet above the sea. 

South of tills plain the mountain-chain of the Pyrenees 
rises with a rapia ascent, and runs across the whole con¬ 
tinent from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean. In its 
central parts it attains a mean elevation of about 6000 or 
7000 feet, but a much less height towards its two extre¬ 
mities. The highest summits are upwards of i 1,000 feet 
high, as the Mont-perdu (11,282), the Maladeta (11,500), 
and there are many more which exceed 10,000 feet. The 
southern declivity runs out in long mountainous slopes, in¬ 
tersected by deep valleys, and terminates on the banks of 
tho river Ebro. Not w from the western extremity rf the 
Pyrenees another chain branches off, which may be con¬ 
sidered as its continuation, since it runs direotiy to the 
west. As ftir as 6° W. lat. it is a single chain, with short 
offsets, hut west of that meridian it divides into sOveral 
ranges, which traverse the north-western part of Spain in 
different directions, and terminate Kwneetively at t^ eapes 
Of Ort^l, Finisterie, and SiQeiro. IliJs cb«n, which may 
be callm the Cantabrian ronj^ rises in its eastern parts to 
about 4000 or 5000 feet, but west of S“ W. lat. it attains a 
hi^ht of SOOO or 6000 feet, and even more. 

South of these ranges extends the table-land of Spain, 
the hi{^i»t parts of which occur between 1 * and 4° W. )kmg^ 
whfflre they ore ffow 2000 to 2500 feet itomre the,,)e^ of 
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tje sea. The country east of this linS descends rapidly, sources of the eastern tvihutaries nf the Reinnl, evtends a 
but in high clmins of hills, which contain some mountain rugged country. inteiHectod by valleys and chains of hills, 
summits, to the Mediterranean. On the highest part of running in a northern direction, and lernnnating in tho 
the table-land also, a few high mountains occur, as tho Ardennes and the Eifel, which are liilly and rugged idain-s. 
Sierra Urbion, which rises to 7272, and the Sierra Molina, about 1800 feet above tho level of the sea, occiipying tho 
to 4500 feet, but they do not form continuous chains. The space between the Mouse and the Rhine us I'ar iimuh as 
country west of them is a plain, which nreaents a large ex- 50j* N. lat. West of the COto d’Argonno extend the dry 
tent of level ground, in some places a nilly surfooe, and in chalk-plains of Champagne, which gradually subside in the 
others ridges about 1000 feet above their base. Such arc level country whicli occupies the north of France (the dp- 
the ridges which divide the basin of the river Tajo from partmonts of Seine and Marne, Aisne, Oise, Seine Infc- 
that of the Guadiana. But botwoen the Tajo and the Duero rieure, Somme, Artois, and Nord), and joins that of Kel- 
the dividing ridge rises to 5000 or COOO feet, and attains in glum. On this plain only a few hills, and those of very 
the Sierra ae Gredos even tlio elevation of 10,548 feet In moderate elevation, occur at considerable intervals, 
its continuation towards the Atlantic is the Serra d’Estrella, We pass now to that portion of the south European 
7524 feet high; and even the Serra do Junto, not far from mountain system which he.s to the east of the valleys of 
its termination at Cabo da Ruca, is 2319 feet above the the Rhone and of the Rhine. Here we And the mounlain 
sea. system of the Alps, which extend from tho hanks of the 

Tlio Sierra Morena, which divides tho basins of the rivers Rhone as far cast as 18“ E. long., and cover an immense 
Guadiana and Guadalquivir, forms the southern boundary tract of country, measuring on an average about i;i0 miles 
of the table-land. It does not however rise much above it, across. The Atos may be divided into tho Higher and 
the mean elevation of this range varying between 3000 and Lower Alps. The Higher Alps extend to about 13° E. 
4000 feet. South of the Sierra Morena tho country sinks the Lower between 1.3'’ and 18“. 

considerably to the valley of the Guadalquivir, which, in its The Higher Alps have the form of a quadrant, beginning 
upper part is only about 1000 feet above tho soa, and in its on the shores of the Merlitcrranean, and running first duo 
lower course traverses an extensive level plain, which, near north, hut gradually declining to the east, until they run 
the sea, is covered with swamps. due east, in which direction alxuit one half of their course 

This valley is divided from tho Mediterranean by a long continues. Their moan breadth does not cxceod 100 miles, 
chain of muuutains running east and west, a considerable Many hundred summits, perhaps not less than a tlumsaud, 
part of winch is always covered with snow, and has there- rise above the snow-line, which hero is found at somewhat 
fore received the appropriate name of Sierra Nevada. The more than 8000 feet above the sea. Tlio highest summits 
highest summits occur between 3“ and 4“ W. long., and are are Mont Blanc 11.5,748 feet), Mont Rosa (15,170), and 
theCerro do Mulhacon (11,660 feet high), Cerro de Machos Mont Cervin 14,778 feet above the sea. The valleys by 
(11,09C),CerrodeVeleta(•11,387),CorrodeCaldera(I0,793), which these mountains are intersected are narrow.and sink 
and Corro do Fujos Altos (10,778). Many other summits down to 2500 and 2000 foot, and still lower, 
exceed the snow-line, wliich, in this latitude, is about 9000 Tlio Lower Alps do not rise to so great an elovalion, low 
feet uIhivu tho sea. of tho summits attaining the snow line; (he highest sum- 

Tho country between the plain of the Garonne and the mit is Mont Terglou, near tho sources of the Sa\o, winch 
valleys of the Rhone and Rhine presents a different cha- is 9380 feot above tho sea. But the siiaco occupied by lhrt.c 
racter. It contains also an elevated region, rising to lie- mountains widens considerably as (hey procoed eastward; 
twooii 2009 and 3000 fool above tho level of the sea. But between 15° and 16“ E. long, they are upwards of 2mi miles 
this region is of comparatively small extent, lieing included across, and fill up the whole country between the .ddi ialic 
between 44“ and 46° N. lat., ami between t“ and 4° E.long. Sen and the Danube. They form also several chains ruti- 
On its surfece rise three chains of mountains, which en- ning cast and west, between which there are wi<ie longitu- 
close the valleys of the Allier and of the Upper Loire. Tlie dinal valleys. East of 16“ E. long., where the) apjiroach 
most western part is called the mountains of Auvergne, the the mountain system of the Balkan, they narrow to uhout 
middle the mountains of Forex, and the eastern range the 80 mile.s and continue to run along the Adriatic Sea. 
Cevennes. The mountains of Auvergne, which exhibit un- The Alps descend with a rapid slope southward It) the 
e<|uivocal signs of volcanic origin, rise in Mount Cantal to plain of Lombardy, which extends from the wcsloni part 
6090 feet, in Mont d’Or to 6200, and in Puy do D6me to of the Higher Alps to the Adriatic. Its length is about 
4840 feet. The country west of them continues high and 250 miles, with an average breadth of about 50. Its 
hilly, but gradually declines in elevation as far as the source western and higher districts are about 400 feet above llie 
of the'Charente, from which point to the sou it extends in a sea, but it graduafly subsides as it i^vances cast, till it 
low and level plain. The mountains of Forex rise in the toimiiiates in a low sandy shore. It is mostly a dead fiat, 
Pierre Haute to 6200, and in the Mount Magdalene to 4800 of great fertility, and very well cultivated, 
feet. The two obains terminate about 464-° N. lat., near South of this plain extend the Apennines, a rnounlaiti- 
tho town of Moulins, on tho Allier: the country extending range which, at its western extremity, joins the most 
to the north and north-west of them has an undulating southern part of the Higher Alps, and runs in one cliain 
surface, resembling that of the southern counties of Eng- eastward along the plain of Lombardy, from which it rises 
land ; it varies from 200 to 300 feet above the level of the with a steep ascent. It afterwards turns south and tra 
sea, and does not exhibit ranges of hills, except in the south verses, in different chains, the peninsula of Italy, lermmating 
of Normandie and in Bretagne, where the mis rise from at its most southern extremity, the Capo dell’Amii, on tlie 
1000 to 1500 feet above tho soa. straits of Messina, witli the Monto Aspro, 5.300 feet. The 

The Cevennes, which separate the valley of the Upper highest part of this range » between 43" and 42“ N. lat., 
Loire from that of the Rhone, rise in Mount Mezin to .5820 where the Monte Como or Gran Sasso d’ltalia rises to 9510 
feet, in Mount Pilate to 3516 feet, and in Mount Tarare to and the Monte Sihilla to 7200 foot. The valleys, which are 
4766 feat. South of 47“ N. lat. they sink down to tho level included between its several ranges, are wide and fortile 
country, and throo^ tlie depression tlms formed runs the In some places the mountains do not extend to the shores 
Canal da Centre. North of this canal the chain rises again, of the sea, but leave spacious plains, as is the case along 
but to a less elevation, and is here called the COte d’Or, the Adriatic, north of 44°, and again between 42 and 4.3“. 
which, between 47° and 48“ N. lat., terminates in a hilly The latter plain, called the Tavoglicra oe la Puglia, is a 
plain, called the Plateau de Langres. On this plain, which savanna, without trees, and of very indifferent fertility, 
maybe about 1000 feet above the sea, several of the rivers Along the Mediterranean occurs the plain of Terra di La- 
of France take their riae, and among others the Seine, voro, in which the town of Naples and Mount Vesuvius are 
From the north-eastern part of this plain issues a chain of situated, one of the most fertile spots of Europe m- the 
low hi^.oalled Monts Faucilles, which, at 48“ N. lat., ox- world. Many of Uie mountainous districts along tho Mwli- 
tend outward tBl they meet the higher range of the Vosges terranean are covered with lava. 

mountains, which riw in tho Ballon de Smz to 4560 feet. Tlio Island of Sicily, which is separated from Italy by too 
Tho chain of the Vosges runs parallel to the Rhine and ter- strait of Messina, has a hilly surface. Along the northern 
minates at a rfwrt distaneo from tho town of Mayence, in coast there runs a chain of low mountains, whicli, m Mount 
the Mont Tooneue, et Donnorsberg, 2656 feet high. West Madonia, rise to 3788 feet. Unconnected with tins chain i.i 
ofrthis "hotel u far M the COte d’Awonne (a range of high tho volcano of Mount dStna, which attains an elevation of 
hills which issUM from the western extremity of the Monts 10,860 feet above the sea. Between tho hills, with which 
VuMOles, md sepatfatw fee valley ef the Meuse from the Sldly is Wadded, and sometimes on thoir very tops, thw» 
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•re plains of moderate extent, which are sometimes nearly 
.OUO feet above the sea. 

The island of Sardinia consists of two chains of moun¬ 
tain* running north and soutlj, and an elevated volley 
between them. The eastern chain, which is the higher, 
rise* in Mount Schimschiu to 6000, and in the Lyubornt 
mountains to 5768 feet. The western chain probably does 
not exceed 3000 feet in elevation. Along the coast there 
are some low swampy tracts. 

The island of Corsica is still more mountainous. If a 
few small tracts along the eastern shores ore excepted, which 
are covered with swamps, it is everywhere studded with 
high hills and ridges of mountains. Some of the summits 
attain a groat height. Monte Kotondo is 9060, and Monte 
Paglia Orba 8091 feet above the sea. The valleys are 
numerous but very narrow, and of indiiforeut fertility. 

Passing to the countries north of the Alps we find that 
this great mountain-system, at its western extremity, is 
bounded on tho north by the river Rhone, from the point 
whore it issues from the lake of Geneva to its junction with 
ne river Saone. Immediately north of the Rhone there 
rises another chain of mountains, different in character and 
n elevation, called the Jura. This chain extends from 
the banks of the Rhouc. in a north-east direction, to the 
river Rhine, on whose banks it terminates between the 
mouth of the river Aar and the town of Basel. Its length 
may be about 160 miles, skid its width loss than ‘2U on an 
average. It consists of a number of parallel ridges, rising 
1000 feet and more on a base which is nearly 3000 feet 
above the sea. Some of the summits exceed 5000 feet in 
absolute elevation. The highest are towards the southern 
extremity of the range. The Prf* des Marmiers attains 5640, 
Reculet 5619, and the Dole 5500 feet. 

Along tho south-east side of the .Tura, and between it 
and the Alps, extends the plain of Switzerland, beginning 
on the shores of the lake of Genova and terminating on 
those of the lake of Constance. This plain is between 1250 
and 1350 feet above the level of the sea. At each extremity 
some hills rise to a considerable height, but the central dis¬ 
tricts exhibit only a strongly undulating surface. Its length 
may be about 180, but its width docs not exceed 20 miles. 

Opposite the northern extremity of tho Jura, but on the 
nortnern banks of the Rhine, rises the Black Forest, a 
momitain-range, about 20 miles across, which runs parallel 
to the Rhine, and whose western sides approach the river 
sometimes within three or four miles. It terminates on the 
banks of the river Ncckar. Its length may bo between 130 
and 146 miles. The upper part of this range extends in 
wide plains more than 3000 feet above the sea; tho number 
of summits which rise above these plains is not great. 
The Feldberg attains 4912 fbet, and the Kandel 4160 feet 
above tho sea. The Odenwald, which extends between the 
Neckar and Mayn, in the same direction, may be considered 
ns its continuation, but it does not attain an equal elevation, 
its highest summit, the Katzenbuckel. rising.only to 2000 feot. 

Between the Black Forest and the Odenwald on the east, 
and the Vosges mountams on tho west, lies the valley of 
the Rhine, which is4[bout 20 miles in width, but tho length 
from Basel to Mayenco is not less than 200 miles. At its 
upper extremity it is 800 feet, but at its lower hardly more 
than 400 feet above the sea. This valley presents a level 
surface of great fertility. 

The Rhine, below tho great cataract of Sehaf hausen, is 
not more than 1000 feet aoevo the level of the sea; but the 
Danube, at Danaueshingen, nearly under the same me¬ 
ridian, is 2200 feet above it; yet between both rivers no 
mountain-range occun. With only a hilly surface, and in 
an extent of hardly 15 miles, the country rises more than 
1200 iuet This hilly country may be considered as the com¬ 
mencement of tho elevated plain of Bavaria, which extends 
from the foot of the Alps (about 47i“ N. lat.), between the 
Black Forest and Odenwald on the west and the Biihmer- 
wald (forest of Bohemia) and Fichtelgebirge on the east, to 
the Thiirij^ Wald and the Rhikigeb^e (51® N. It^.^ The 
length of this plain is about 180 miles, its breadth about 
the same. The western jiart of the plain, which joins the 
Blaok Forest, is hilly, and intersected by a mountain-ridge, 
called the Raohe Alp, which runs along the Dorthem bank 
of the Danube fm 70 or 80 milea, wi& a mean wid^ ^ 
about 16 miles. South of tha ridge the oonntry is nearly 
2000 feet t>b(sve the sea, but north of it less than 1000 feet. 
The east(itn part of the plaini south Of tho Danube, is nearly 
s level, which sinks i^u^ly and almost imperceptibly 


from the foot of tlie Alps towards the river. The town of 
Munich, which nearly occupies its centre, is 1664 feet above 
the sea, and Ralisbon, on the Danube, more than lih)0 feet. 
That part of the plain which lies north of the Danube has 
an unnulating surfoco, upon which some hills rise towards 
the banks of the river Mayn. From the banks of tho 
Danube the country rises slowly, but hardly more than 150 
feet above the river, when it forms the waUir-slied between 
the Danube and Mayn, and begins to subside towards the 
bank of tho last-mentioned river, where it is only from 600 
to 800 feet above the sea. 

The elevated plain of Bavaria does not extend far enough 
north to roach the Great Plain, being divided from it by a 
mountain-region which extends between 50i° and 52“ N. 
lat. over the whole of Germany, from the very banks or the 
Rhine to tho Fichtelgebirge and Brzgebirge. Tliis region, 
which has a width of about 100 miles, contains a great 
number of ridges, bearing different names. Their mean 
elevation is about 3000 feet, and the highest summits attain 
upwards of 4000. The most northern of those ridges is the 
Harz. For a more peculiar account of them we refer to 
Germany. 

The countries which we have hitherto considered arc to 
the north of the Higher Alps. To the north of the Lower 
Alps, and divided from them only by the narrow valley of 
the Danube, is another system of mountains, which en¬ 
closes, in the form of a quadrilateral figure, the kingdom of 
Bohemia, and might therefore be called the Bohemian 
mountains. The several ridges of which it consists have 
different names. They attain a mean elevation of 3000 or 
3500 feet above tho sea; their highest summits rarely 
exceed 5000 feet. The great valley of Bohemia, which is 
enclosed by tliese ridges, is subdivided into numerous 
smaller valleys by the lower ridges, which advance into 
it from those which surround it. Near the higher ridges 
the surface of these valleys is 1500 feet and upwards above 
the sea, but they subside rapidly towards the middle of the 
groat valley, where they are not more than 700 and 900 feet 
above the sea. Where the Kibe carries off tho wafers of 
Bohemia it is somewhat less than 400 feet above the sea. 

At the eastern extremity of this mountain-system, where 
the rivers Oder and Morava take their origin, the (Car¬ 
pathian Mountains commence. They run first due east, 
then decline to tho south-east, and when in that direction 
the range has passed 26° E. long., it turns suddenly to I he 
west, and having proceeded in that direction to 23° E. long, 
it gradually dcclinos to the south, and terminates on the 
banks of (he Danube on both sides of the meridian of 22". 
The length of this range does not fall much short of 
800 miles; its breadth is not very considerable, in a few 
places only exceeding 70 or 80 miles. Its mean elevation 
may he between 3000 and 4000 feet; hut in two places it 
rises much higher: Tatra Mount, which is intersected by 
20° K. long., is an enormous mass of rock, about 50 miles 
long and 30 wide in the central parts, whose surface is 
about 7000 feet above the sea. Above this huge mass 
there rise about ten peaks wliich exceed 8000 feet. The 
highest is the Peak of Lomnitz, wiiich rises to 8675 feet 
above the sea. The Peak of Eistbal (dale of ice) is 8640, 
and tlic Kiywan 8150 feet high. Elevated summits occur 
again on tho most southern part of the range, where tho 
Buzosd attains 8700 feet, and Mount Surul 7572 feet. To¬ 
wards tho great plain, and on the north and east, the range 
sinks with gentle slopes, forming no offsets, except a lew 
short ones at the sources of the rivers Pruth, Serith, and 
Suezava, between 47° and 48i" N. lat. But some conrider- 
able offsets ocour tow'ards the two extremities of the range. 
Four chains are detached from it between 18° and 20° E. 
long., which run southward and terminate not far'from tlie 
banks of the Danube, after traversing the north-western 
part of Rungary : they are comprehended under the general 
term of Hungarian Ore Mountains, from their being rich in 
gold and silver ore., The vallm between them are wide 
and fertile. No considerable chain branches off from the 
mid^e part of the range, but from it* eastern extremity 
fonr or five ridges is6ue: these ridgea ranning in a western 
direction some hundred miles, traverse Iriuwylvania, and 
render the whole of this coun^ a succession of mountains 
and wide vrileys, which are generally very fertile. i 

Between these ofisets of Ci^thians on the east, the 
^dncipal range, and the Hungarian Ore Mountains on the 
north, and ^the eastern termination of the AlpsU2° Sk^lonK-). 
lies the plaht of Hungary, the most mUo^ye that ia 
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iacludod within the South European mountain-system. It 
e> .cuds from north to south about 300 miles, and its mean 
breadth is not less. The Danube traverses it. To the west 
of the Danube Is a small range on the plain, the Bakouy 
Mountains, which rise in their highest port somewhat more 
than 2000 feet; and farther south (near 46° N. lat.), the 
hills of Fiinfkirchen occur: but both those ranges occupy 
only a small surface. The plain east of the Danube is a 
dead flat. That portion which lies west of the Danube k 
fertile, as well as that which skirts the Hungarian Ore 
Mountains, but by far the greatest part of'it is either 
covered with sand or swampy, and affords only indiflerent 
posture. This groat plain towards the south is only 300 feet 
above the sea, but towards the north it rises to 400 aud 
450 feet. 

South of the Carpathian Mountains, and between them 
and the lower course of the Danube, extends the plain of 
Wallachia, 250 miles in length from we.st to east, and about 
1 JO miles in breadth. It is generally level, but towards the 
mountains undulating; in its lower parts along the Danube 
it is only about 100 feet above the sea. It is of great fer¬ 
tility, but in many places swampy. 

The third great division of the South European moun- 
tuin-syslem is formed by the Balkan, which, witli its nume¬ 
rous branches, traverses the most eastern of the three 
groat southern peninsulas, which advance from the. body of 
the continent into the Mediterranean Sea. The Balkan 
range is not disjoined from the Alps by any natural sepa¬ 
ration, but is .so ••loscly connocU'd with them as to form a 
continuation of that mountain-system. Geographers have 
however assumed a dividing hue about 18° K.long. 

From this line the principal range of the Balkan runs 
in a south-east direction till it reaches 22“ E. long., from 
which point it continues in a general due cast direction till 
it termiuatus on the shores of the Black Sea in Cape 
Eminch. Tlie length of this chain may bo about 600 
milc.s. Its elevation is considerable west of 24” E. lung., 
especially between 22" and 24“ E. long., where a great part 
of the chain, called hero Shardagh (Scardus) and Egrisu 
Dagh, is covered witli perpetual snow, which shows that it 
must rise at least to 9000 feet. East of 24° E. long, it 
docs not rise so high, anil it is supposed that in this part its 
mean elevation varies between .3000 and 4000 tbet. The 
extent of country covered with this range and its numerous 
hranches is very great. West of 24" E. long., all the im¬ 
mense tract which lies between the Save and Danube on 
the north and the Adriatic a.s far south as Capo Linguetta 
or Karaburnu, presents nothing but a continuous succession 
of high mountains and generally very narrow volleys, and 
IS probably the most rugged part of Europe, as it is cer¬ 
tainly the least known. The country which lies between 
the great range and the Danube, east of 24“, is only moun¬ 
tainous near the foot of the range, for its oftsets rapidly 
decrease in height, and subside as they approach the river, 
on the banks of which the country exhibits merely an un¬ 
dulating surface. 

From the southern side of the Balkan three ranges 
branch off: the eastern, which leaves the principal range 
about 70 or 80 miles from the Black Sea, is called Strandja 
or Stanches Dogh, and runs south-east, parallel to the 
Black Sea, but gradually approacliing it. About 50 miles 
west of (^nstantinople, it turns to the south, and terminates 
at the mouBi of the river Moritza. The latter portion is 
called Tekir Dagh. Both parts are of moderate elevation. 
The second range branches off from the Balkan east of 24" 
E. long., and runs first south-east till it approaches the 
.lEgean Sea, within 20 or 30 miles, when it turns east and 
terminates jaearly opposite the Tekir Dagh, on the banks of 
the Maritza. This chain, called Dispoto-Dagh, rises to a 
considerable elevation, though none of its summits seem to 
attain the snow-line. 

The country between the Strandja Mountains, the Dis- 
poto Dagh, and the Balkan ia only mountainous towards 
the two last-named ranges; the greater portion of it rises 
only into hills, separated from one another by wide valleys, 
which in several places spread out into ][>lain8 of moderate^ 
extent. Tl^ country possesses great fertility, and is one of 
the finest parta of Europe. 

The third and most conaiderable range, which hranches 
off from 1/he Balkan on ita southern side, since no modern 
name has been assigned to it, may be called by the antient 
denomination of Pindus. It leaves the principal range near 
22* E. long., and rum Bouih« forming the watershed be¬ 


tween the rivers which fall into the Adriatic and those 
which empty themselves into the lEgean Sea. It may be 
considered as terminating south of 39° N. lat. with Mount 
Veluchi (7667 feet high); The length of this chain is up¬ 
wards of 200 miles; and the greatest port of the uppei 
range is for eight or nine months, aud some summits pro¬ 
bably the whole year round, covered with snow. 

The country between this range and the Adriatic is very 
mountainous: it generally consists of high ranges and 
deep and narrow valleys, though in some places tWre are 
elevated plains of moderate extent, as that on which the 
town uf Juannina (or Yanina) is built, which probably is at 
least 1500 feet above the sea. 

The countries to the east of the Pindus range aro loss 
mouiitainoug. That portion which extends north of 40“ 
N. lat. contains high summits and ridges near the great 
range; but as it approaches the sea the mountains subside 
into hills, and the valleys widen by degrees into plains. 
Mount Athos, ur llagion Oros, is an isolated moss which 
terminates the most eastern of three projecting tongues uf 
land, and rises to the height of 6349 feet. 

Near 40" N. lat. a lateral chain branches off from the 
Pindus range. It is colled Volutza Dagh and runs east, 
terminating'near the sea in Mount Olympus, which attains 
the height of 6520 feet. Near 39° N. lat., between Mount 
Itamo (5789 feet high) and Mount Veluchi (7607), two 
lateral chains branch off to the east and terminate respec¬ 
tively on each side of the Gulf of Zeiloun. In the northern 
range, called by the Greeks that of Othrys, the leiiico- 
vouni rises to the height of 5670 feci. In the southern 
range, known among the antients by the name of Oct a, rtio 
Katavothron rises to 7070 feet. Between the Ollirys, tins 
northern of these two ranges, and (he Volutza Dagh is the 
plain of Thessaly, celebrated from the most remote antiquity 
for its beauty and fertility. Though it extends ncarl) 60 
miles from north to south it is much narrowed by hills, 
which advance from tho neighbouring ranges 15 or 20 miles 
into the plain, and on the sea side it is shut in by a burner 
of mountains. 

The country south of the Octa range and the Gulf el 
Arta is mountainous in its western districts, but I'urllier 
east it assumes a more undulating surface, though some ofits 
numerous elevations rise to the height of moimtams, 
Mount Parnassus, which is supposed to rise to 6000 feet, ami 
several others aro perhaps not much lower. 

Round the lake uf Topolias, the antient Gopais, there is uu 
extensive plain, whose surface is several hundred feet above 
tho sea level and walled in on tho east by the high moun¬ 
tains which line tho western margin of the Kuripus. Some 
of these mountains ore ubeve 2UUU aud others above 3600 
feet high. 

The peninsula of the Morea is united to tho conti¬ 
nent by a rocky isthmus which in one part contains a con 
siderahle depression, across which several attempts were 
made in antient times to cut a canal. The Morea preserves 
the character of the countries which are dependent on the 
Balkan, being very mountainous, especially in its eastern 
parts, whore several lofty ranges run in a seuth-eastern or 
southern direction. Mount Zyria, the Cyllene of tho Greeks, 
seems to be tho knot where tho ranges unite. Cyllenu is 
7744 feet high, hut the Pentedaklylou (Taygetus), in the 
southern part of the peuiiisula, rises to 7920 feet. The cen¬ 
tral districts of tho peninsula contain some elevated plains 
which aro probably as high as the interior of Spain. Tripo- 
litza is 2224 feet above tlie sea, and Madrid, according to. 
Bauza, is 2222 feet above the same level. In the western dis- 
districts the mountains gradually subside into lulls; and, 
several plains of moderate extent occur along the bay of 
Koron and the bonks of the Alphuius. 

The mountains of the island of Euboea, which lies pa- 
ral)el to the coasts of Attica and Euboea, belong to tlie 
mountain system of Othrvs and of Oeta, from which it is 
separated on tHe north ana west by those prodigious fissures 
which form the sea-|^eys or channels of Trikiri and the 
Eumus. 

The Great PAitn^Beginning at its western extremity, 
we, find that between the moutlu of tho Scholdo and the 
Elbe, the country hardly in any place rises to moro than 
100 feet above tho sea. Its surface .'is covered with a suc¬ 
cession of moors and heaths, ill adapted for agroulture, 
except in the alluvial tracts along tho rivers. But this 
sterile country is surrounded by fertile marshes, which run 
along the shores of the North Sea, and aro so low that it is 
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necemaiVto defend tlieni by dykes from ibe inTasion oftbe 
waves. Ibe width of these inaniios varies from one to four 
or five mdes, exemt at the western extremity, wiiere they 
oecupy the whole of tlie provinre of Holland. Towards the 
banlu of the Elbe the soil mostly consists of sand, but it 
begina here to be covered with forests. 

The countries between the Elbe and the Vistula are more 
fertile, though the sandy soil prevails, especially towards 
the north ; yet even here extensive tracts of fertile land 
occur. Towards the mountain region which borders on it 
on the south, especially in Silesia and the southern districts 
of Poland, the country may be considered as rather fertile. 
No marshes occur along the Bultic, but at the south-western 
extremity of this sea a series of small lakes begin which 
run parallel to tlie shore and follow its sinuosities. Their 
distance from the sea is about 60 miles, and they are situ¬ 
ated on the highest part of the plain, perhaps at a mean 
elevation of 160 feet. They form the watershed between 
the small rivers which fall into tlie Baltic and those which 
run southwards into the interior of the plain. 

That portion of the plain which we have so far noticed 
is drained by rivers which (H-iginate in the mountain-region 
south of it and traverse it in a north-western or northern 
direction. But oast of the upper branches of the Vistula, 
the rivers originate in the plain itself which they drain. 
These rivers run either north-west and north to the Baltic 
and Wkito Seas, or south and south-east to the Black 
and Caspian Seas. The watershed which separates their 
sources begins about 2.'t'’ E. long, on Uxe nortliern declivity 
of the Carpathian Mountains, in a range of hills which sepa¬ 
rate the Saan, a branch of the Vistula, from the sources of 
the Dniester. This range of hills runs in a north-eastern 
direction to the sources of the Bug, another tributary of 
the Vistula, where it turns north, and is lost in the plain. 
It IS soon replaced by an immense swamp, the largest 
in all Europe. The principal body of this swamp covers 
nearly the wliole basin of the river Priepeo, which ex¬ 
tends about 200 miles east and west, with an average 
breadth of 100 miles. It also continues northward, but 
with a much diminished width, between the sources of the 
Niemen, llercsina, and Villa, and terminates on the banks 
of the Diiiia, south of Diinaburg and PoloUt. The sur¬ 
face covered by this swamp is ]ierliaps not inferior to that of 
England. Some parts of it ore wooded. Wo do not know 
what is the elevation of this swamp above the level of the 
sea, but we may coiyooturo that it is not less than 300 feet. 
Towards the northern extremity of the swamp the water¬ 
shed turns due east, and is here formed by an undulating 
country which separates the upjier courses of the riiers 
Dfina and Dnieper. But where it approaches the sources 
of the Volga it turns first north-east and thou north, and 
hero it is ovortonped by stoop and rocky hills, l alled 
the Hills of Waldai, wiiich rise highest in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that town, whore they attain an elevation of 
1200 or 1300 feet above the sea. This seems to ^ the 
highest point of the watershed. It continues in a northern 
direction till it paftes S0° N. lat between the lakes of Onega 
and Bielo Oeero, and then turns souUi-east to the sources of 
the Suchona, the principal branch of the Dwiiia : thence it 
proceeds in an east-north-east direction to the sources of 
the Petohora, which falls into the Arctic Sea, and of the 
Kama, a branch of the Volga, where it terminates in the 
Uialian range. That portion of the watershed which is 
east of the hills of Waldai is covered with an immense 
ibrest, called the Forest of Volkhonsky. 

The country north of the watershed is, in general, 
of moderate fertility; there are some districts which are 
covered with sand, while others have a rich Boil. That series 
of small but very numerous lakes which we noticed in the 
western part of the plain continues in this at nearly the 
eome distance ftmn the Baltic, forming likewiM a subordi¬ 
nate watershed. East of 22“ E. luitg. however it stretches 
nrther inland, opprooehing the northern extremity the 
ENat swamp, and then eontinnes jurth of it along the 
watershed to the hills of Waldai. still farther fii tile 
fhtnst of Vdkhensky, where it temMatee hear 86* E. long. 

21m owmtrjr Berth ef 60'' N. lat, is only in a few triaoes 
tit fermgfifetdtiim, portly on oceowit of ito e^ climate, and 
portly Ml nsdeWit af the sterility of the soil. That fwrtiou 
whieb Iks mbit sf fb* feke of Chiaga is nx%, and is mostly 
traver^ by |M|W ef leolty ldlls,»deh Us in a north and 
oDuth direetuMi. ’fhOisMls ^ in eome {daewto ooo or 
fM feet above the tlM, Most them, u wall m fee kvd 


country hetween them, affords cxcoUnnt pasture ground. 
This region is rcmurkable fur its numerous lai-ge lakes, 
which cover nearly ono-fourth of its surface, ami are eoii- 
neeted by abort natiiial uliauiiols. The largest of theao 
lakes are the Ladoga, Onega, SaVma, and Enara. 

There are only a few lakes east of the lake of Onega. It 
appears that the watershed here rises to a greater olovation, 
and that the slope of the country is more regular, Its 
ijputhern districts are still covered witli forests, and a few 
spots arc cultivated; but its northern districts extend in 
immense plains, rovered with moss, which by attracting the 
water of tlie melting snow renders them impassable fur the 
greatest part ct the summer. A few rocky ranges of hills 
occur on this plain, but we are not acquainted with Ihoir 
direction and elevation. 

By far the greater part of the Great Plain extends to the 
south of the watershed. Contiguous to its southern decli¬ 
vity extends a country of great fertility, from 300 to 400 
milos in width. It begins on the west near the foot of the 
Caiqiathiau Mountains, and terminates on the east where 
tho Volga begins to run south-south-west. The parallel of 
Jit" forms its southern boundary, as far oast as about 40 “ E. 
long., whence it rims in a north-eastern line to the town of 
Siii.iliirsk on tlie Volga. Tho town of Moskwo, situated 
nearly in its centre, is 480 feet obovo the sea. The country 
oust of the Volga, as fares the Uralian range, is mostly 
covered with hills, and is even mountainous, being traversed 
by the offsets of the grout range : it is of moderate fertility 
in the valleys, which oi-e frequently wide. Tho lulls and 
lower parts of the mountains are covorod with fiircsis. 

To the south of this region extend the desert.s which arc 
called the Sloppes. They may be divided into the lligliei- 
and Lower Stopjies, tho lino of separation between them 
being tho high ground which extends north and south bo- 
tweori the Don and Volga. The Higher Steppes oecuiiy the 
western part of the plain, extending south of the fertile re¬ 
gion to the very shores of the Black Sea. Their elevation 
above the sea may ho between 150 and 200 feet. They are 
without trees, produce only in some places a i'ew sbvubs. and 
are overgrown in tho early part of tho summer wit ha coarse 
grass, which affords very indifferent pasture. In the latter 
part of the summer and autumn their dry brown siufuce 
shows no sign of vegetation. Agiiculture can only be cur¬ 
ried on in the narrow Irottoms along the rivers. The jicuiii- 
Bula of tho Crimea is connected with them by a low istliimis. 
Three-fourths of its surface resemble the Lower Steppes; 
but on its southern shores rises a mountain-range, whose 
highest summit, the Chatyr Dagh, is 8040 feet. The valleys 
of this range are fertile. 

Tho lower Steppes are at tho eastern extremity of Europe, 
extending between tho southern extremity of the Uruliaii 
range and Mount Caucasus along the banks of the river 
Ural, and on both sides of tho lower course of tho Volga. 
They occupy a space more than twice as large as the area 
of the British Islands. The southern pait is lower than tho 
level of the sea, tho Caspian Sea being more than 300 feet 
beneath it, and the adjacent country rising veiy little above 
its shores. The town of Saratow on the Volga, more than 
300 miles from the Caspian, is not above the sea level We 
do not know how much higher fee northern districts of 
these steppes rise, nor if their soil differs from that of the 
southern, which are oovored with a fine sand, intermixed 
with shells, producing no trees nor shrubs, but at certain 
seasons a snanty grass. This soil is strongly impregnated 
wife saline matter, and most of the lakes which occur 
hero contain such a quantity of salt that it crystallises in 
summer, and supplies the greatest part of fee inhabitants 
of Russa. la no part of these steppes are any traces of 
agriculture visible except in the neighbourhood of As¬ 
trakhan. 

We shall conclude this general survey of Europe by ob¬ 
serving, that fee tJrslian range, which runs about 1600 miles 
first south and then south-eottfe-esst, rises in its highest 
snnimit, the ^wdinskoi Komen, to more than 680«i feet 
^e tho^sea; tlwt fee Lowof Steppes extend east ef the 
river Ural ikt into Asia; and that Mount ^ucasus, though 
onlv few of iu summits attofe the snow-line, rises in its 
hmhwt summit higher than fee Alpsi Mottit Klboorz at- 
toHii&g on elevatitai of 16;80e feet. 

LooU&g at the mop of Europe we find that Its coast-line 
b **“™**5*y by ^ projecting promontories and 
(fem bays, wbioh d(v|le them fkom one smother. (This pe~ 
oaliari^ has led «large pr^rlion of its inhabitants to «. 
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lea-faring life, and ns the winds and weather in the waters 
that surround this isontinent are not regulated by the seasons 
of the year, but are subject to continual changes, this circum¬ 
stance has given to them that boldness iu maritime enter¬ 
prise which forms the most distinguishing feutiure in their 
character, and raises them above tnosl other civilized na¬ 
tions of the globe. 

Europe, in ftint, considered by itself, is only a large penin¬ 
sula, winch is furtlter out up into a great number of smaller 
peninsulas byUho interior seas and gulfs which penetrate far 
inland into tho main mass of the peninsula; consequently, 
in proportion to its surface, it presents a much greater extent 
of coast than any other of the great divisions of the globe, 
as will appear by the annexed table, wltioh however must 
bo considered only as ajrough approximation:— 

Batio of one mile of 

Sutfdco in Coant-lino* ooabMinotoarea 

M|uare mUe«, Mileii. in «(juaro uiUva, 

Asia • 18,000,000 35,000; or in- 500; or including 

eluding the the islands, 4^0. 
islands, 

40,000. 

Africa . 14,000,000 16,000 900 

Europe 3,900,000 20,000 195 

America 15,999,000 32,000 (without 470 

tho coast of 
the Arctic 
Sea). 

Tho Atlantic Ocean, with which all the seas that wash 
the shores of Europe are connected, except the Caspian 
(and this is ratlier to be considered as an immense inland 
lake), forms tho Bay of Biscay between Cape Finisterre and 
the island of Ushant; the English Channel between the 
northern coasts of France and tho southern coasts of Eng¬ 
land ; St. Ceorgo’s Channel, bolween Great Britain and 
Ireland; and the North Sua, whieh separates Great Britain 
from the Netherlands, Germany, Ueinnark, and Norway. 
The North Sou might be oonsidered a <‘lo>cd sea, as it is 
milled on the south to tho gieat expanse of the Atlantic 
only by the stiiiils of Dover, «Inch, l e.tween tliu South 
Forcbuid in Kent aiiil Cape Gnsno/ in France, is only 
eiglileen miles wiile, and by the eompaiatively nairow 
ehaimel called the Knghsli C'haiiiiol, if it were not on the 
north connected with the Ailaiilie by the open and wide 
expanse of sea whieh separate-, North Britain from Norway. 

Tlio close seas, winch are imiled to the Allaiitio by straits, 
are the White Sea, the Baltic, and the Mediterranean ; with 
the latter the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof are connected. 

Tlic White Sen, tho smallest of these inland seas, covers 
ail area of only alioiit ‘19,000 square miles. The strait by 
whieh it is connected with that portion of tho Atlantic 
winch is called the Arctic or ley Sea, is about 200 miles 
long, and of eonsiderablo width, its narrowest part being 
from 30 to 40 miles across. This sea is entirely or par¬ 
tially covered with ioe during four or five months of tho 
year. Into its eastern part the Dwina falls; and into the 
wider part of the strait the river Mezen. 

The Baltic is connected with the North Sea by a channel 
witli about 80 or 90 miles of average width; this channel 
branches off flora the North Sea in an east-north-east 
direction, but afterwards suddenly turns south. That por¬ 
tion which is connected with the North Sea and extends to 
the east-north-east is called Skagerack, or the Sleeve by 
the British sailors, and the other part, which lies south and 
north, the Cnttegat. At tho southern extremity of the 
Cattegat are the three straits by which the Baltic is entered 
like tuee gates. Tho Sound, between Zeeland and Swollen, 
is the passage generally taken by vessels ; it is at tho nar¬ 
rowest place only about two miles wide. The Great Belt is 
in the middle between Zeeland and Filnen, and eight miles 
across at tho narrowest place. The Little Belt, which is 
only three-quarters of a mile wide whore narrowest, sepa¬ 
rates the island of Fiinen from the peninsula of J utland. 
Tho Baltic forms three great gulfs—those of Riga, Finland, 
and Bothnia. ’Receiving, by tho numerous rivers which fall 
into it, great masses of fresh water, it is less salt than the 
Atlantic. This circumstance, and the small depth of its 
waters, sufficiently explain why ice is formed nearly every 
year along it» shores, and the navigation is interrupted for 
three or four months. 

The Mediterranean is connected with the Atlantic by the 
strait of Gibraltar, wWh is about ton miles across. It is 
the largest of the elm seas which wash the shores of 


Europe, but it receives the drainage of a comparatively 
small portion of its surface; the number of rivers which 
fall into it is very considerable, but few of them run 100 
miles. Evaporation carries off a larger portion of its waters 
than is supplied by the rivers which Bow into it, and there is 
accordingly a strong current setting continually tlirough the 
straits of Gibraltar. A motion of its waters towards the 
east is proved by vessels requiring a greater time to sail 
from the coast of Syria to Gibriutar tluiu from Gibraltar 
to Scanderoou. Its waters are sailer than those of the 
Atlantic. It also forms several large gulfr; as, on the 
Euroiiean aide, the Bay of Lyon, that of Genoa, the Adriatic, 
and ttie lEgean Sea, or Archipelago. By means of this sea 
the Straits of the Dardanelles (one mile across where nar¬ 
rowest), the Sea of Marmara, and the channel of Constan¬ 
tinople (six furlongs across at the most narrow place), the 
Mediterranean is united to the Black Sea, from which a 
constant current pours through the narrow straits into 
the iEgean. [Eubcea.] The Black Sea is connected by 
the strait of Yenikale with the Sea of Azof. It is less 
salt than the Mediterranean, and its northern shores in 
winter are frequently fringed with ice. 

The Caspian Sea, whose nordi-western shores only are 
included in Europe, is the largest of the numerous seas 
without an outlet which occur in the north-western regions 
of Asia. Ice is formed every winter along its northern 
shores. Its waters are salt, but only in a slight degree. 

ISxtfrtit. S{>eoiAr gravity 

Se&s. tq. miles ot iU waters. 

Mediterranean . . 760,900 . 1.0293 

Black Sea and Sea of Azof 190,000 . 1.0142 

Caspian .... 180,000 

Baltic .... 160,000 . 1.0400 

■While Sea . . . 40,000 . 1.0190 

Atlantic Sea, in the northerni , 

liomispliere . . . f ' ~ ' 

When we consider those seas as the receptacles of the 
drainiigo of the adjacent coimtrios, we Itiid that those 
towards the oast have the most extensive basins. The basin 
of llie Caspian Sea, though it is only drained by two large 
rivers, the Volga and the Dral, occupies a surl'ace ol’ 
850,000 square miles, as fur as it belongs to Europe, and 
runs with its northern boundary along the parallel of (ill" 
N. lat. The basin of tho Volga, the largest of the rivers of 
Europe, contains an area of above 750,000 square miles. 
The basin of tho Black Sea is somewhat larger. Its suiilb- 
western boundary is formed by the principal range of the 
Alps; its north-western by a lino drawn from Switzerland 
to Moscow; and another line ft'om this city to the uioiilli 
of the Volga, forms its north-eastern border. Its area 
in Europe is rather more than 900,000 square miles, 
Tho countries which are comprehended in tho European 
part of its basin are drained by tho Danube, Dnieper, 
Dniester, Don, and Kuban, and their tnhutaries. Tlic 
basin of tho Baltic is nearly ^ual in extent, including the 
Cattegat and Skagerack, heiiig on all sides surrounded by 
countries which belong to Europe; their basin extends over 
a surfeco of nearly 900,000 miles, though perhaps none of 
its rivers rise more than 350 miles from its mouth in a 
straight line. Tho great rivers which fall into the Baltic 
arc the Oder, Vistula, Nicraen, Diina, Newa, and tlio 
numoroiis rivers desnending from tho Scandinavian range, 
as the Tornea-elf, Calix-elf, Lulea-elf, Piteu-elf, Scalefiea- 
olf, Umoa-olf, Angerman-olf, Indals-elf, Liunga-olf, Lius- 
na-elf, and Dal-elf; and likewise the Gniha-olf, and 
Glonimen, wh'ch fall into the Cattogat and Skagerack, 
Tho basin of the White Sea is drained by the Dwina, the 
Mezen, and Petsliora, and some other smaller rivers, and 
occupies a surface of about 400,900 square miles. Tltough 
the coast-lino of the Allantio from Cape North Kyii to 
(3apo Tarifti, comprehends the whole of the shores of tho 
Western declivity of Europe, including tho British islands, 
its basin probably dues not much exceed 600,000 square 
miles. No considerable river flows into tho Atlantic be¬ 
tween Capo North Kyn and the mouth of tlio Elbe. Into 
tho North Sea tlislie flow the Elbe, Ems, the Kliiiie, 
Schelde, and of the rivers of Great Britain, the Spey, Tay, 
Forth, Humber, and Thames; into tho English Channel, 
only the Seine: into St George’s Channel, the Severn ; 
into tho Bay of Biscay the Diire and Garonne; and imme¬ 
diately into the Atlantic the Clyde, the Shannon, tho 
Duero, Tajo, Guadiuna, and Guadidquivir. The Win of 
the Meditemuean, ineluding the Anihipelago, ia by for tho 
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smaUest of all those which belong to the inland seas of 
Europe, comprehending only about 2oO<UOO square miles. 
The largest of its rivws, the Rhone, flows only 600 miles, 
including its bends. The other rivers, which are of a wn- 
sidcrahle length, are the Ebro in Spain; the Po and Tiber 
in Italy, and me rivers of Albania and tlie Maritza in Turkey. 
All the rivers which drain the basins of the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic Sea rise in the South European mountain region; 
those which ^1 into the Black Sea rise within the Great 
Plain except the Danube and its tributaries, which drain 
about one-third of the mountain region. Tire rivers which 
run to the Caspian rise portly on the watershed of the Great 
Plain, and partly in the Uralian range; and the same is the 
case with those that drain the basin of the White Sea. The 
rivers which flow from the east into the Baltic rise on the 
Great Plain; those which flow into it from the south rise on 
the edge of the mountain region; and those which fall into 
it from the north descend flrom the Scandinavian range. 

The climate of Europe presents great difler- 
ences, if we compare it with that of those countries in other 
divisions of the globe, which lie within the same parallels. 
It is a well-established fact, that the eastern coast of North 
America is much colder tlian the western coast of Europe, 
under tho same latitudes. This diflereuce is in some places 
e(iual to 1U° of latitude. Thus we find that tho mean annual 
heat of London (61° 31' N. lat.) is nearly 50° Fahr., while 
at Quebec (46° 48' N. lat) it hardly exceeds 42“ Fahr. At 
Lisbon (38° 43'N.lat.)it is 614° Fahr., and at Williamsburg 
in Virginia (37° 6' N. lat.) only 56° Fahr. It is however 
worthy of remark, that the eastern countries of Europe, 
especially those north of the Black Sea, are much colder, 
and approach in climate those of the eastern coa.st of Ame¬ 
rica. At Moscow (56° 47' N. lat.) the mean annua! heat is 
not quite 38° Fahr., whilst at Edinburgh (55° 58' N. lat.) it 
exceeds 47° Fahr. 

This difference in the climate of Europe may perhaps be 
explained by the circumstance that this continent is en¬ 
closed on most sides by seas whose water is warmer than 
that of tho ocean at large. The water of the Mediterranean 
is from 4° to 5° Fahr. warmer than the ocean without the 
straits. Between America and Europe the warm water of 
the gulf stream, which exceeds the heat of the other water 
of the Atlantic by 8° or 10° Fahr., covers a surface not in¬ 
ferior to that of the Mediterranean, and the exhalations of 
this immense expanse of warm water are carried by the pre¬ 
vailing western and south-western winds to the western 
shores of Europe. Besides this, the water in the sea be¬ 
tween Spitzbergen, Greenland, and the coast of Norway 
indicates a higher degree of temperature when drawn from 
some depth under the surface of the sea tliau on the sur¬ 
face itself. This has been proved by tho experiments of 
Sir John Franklin and Captain Scoresby, though the con- 
trary is the case in all other seas, as for us we know. 

Dr. Brewster however thinks that there are two frigid 
poles in the northern hemisphere, and that the degree of 
warmth increases with tho distance from the meridian in 
which these poles are situated. By comparing the few 
exact meteorological observations which have been made in 
remote countries, hesis induced to infer that these meridians 
are about 90° from the western countries of Europe, and 
hence he presumes we may account for the greater mildness 
of the climate in these regions. The observations which 
the latest traveller through the nortli of Asia, Dr. Erman, 
has mode in those remote countries, seem rather to confirm 
than to contradict the theory of Dr. Brewster. 

With respect to climate, Europe may be divided into 
three zones, the northern, the central, and the southern. 
These zones may be separated from one another by two 
lines, of which the northern begins near 60° N. lat, on the 
wostorn coast, and terminates between 55° and 54° N. lat 
on the Uralian range on the east; the southern commences 
about 48“ N. lat on tho west, and terminates on the east at 
the mouth of the Danube (45° N. lat). In the nor&em 
zone only two seasons occur, summer and winter, the former 
lasting about three months (June, July, and Augult), and 
the latter nearly nine months. These seasons are separate 
by a spring and autumn of a few days, rarely two weelw’ 
d'uratioil, la summer the heat is very great, emd the vege- 
tatii^ ineonceivaUy mind. The winter is severe and Ix^ 
torotts, and brings down immense quantities of snow. In 
tho («ntral zone the four seasons are distinct, and the 
passage from heAt otdd and vtcexeriS is very gradual. 
The beat |s Idsa tiUA in the aorthein zone, and so is Ute 


cold during tho winter; still frost prevails during two, three, 
or fbur months, and snow is common except on the coasts. 
In the Boutliera zone frost is either not felt at all or only 
during a few days; and snow is of rare occurrence, or it does 
not lie on the ground for more than a few days. Vegetation 
accordingly is vory little interrupted. But the countries 
within this zone have abundant rains during the last three 
months of the year, and are subject to great and long 
droughts in summer. These droughts frequently continue 
for four or five months, and in some places occasionally for 
eight or nine months. 

IV. The Matt qf Europe .—Nearly the whole population 
of Europe belongs to that race which is comprehended 
under the name of the Caucasian race; but along the 
Uralian range, and at tlie most northern extremity of the 
continent, a few nations occur which belong to tho Mon¬ 
golian race; to which must be added the Magyars, who 
inhabit nearly the centre of Europe (Hungary). 

The inhabitants of the Caucasian race may bo divided 
into three great branches and several smaller ones, if wc 
consider them with reference to their language. Tlie first 
division comprehends those languages which arc denied 
from tho Latin and an admixture of the languages of the 
antient aborigines and of the later destroyers of tlio Roman 
empire. Those languages are spoken in the peninsulas of 
Italy and Spain and in tho countries west of the valley of 
the Rhine. They are the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French languages. In some distriels of the countries where 
these languages ore spoken there still exist the languages 
of some of the aboriginal inhabitants of Europe. On bolh 
sides of tho western extremity of the Pyrenean mountains, 
south and west of the river Adour, the Basque language 
Ls .spoken by a population not exceeding CUU.UUU souls, 
according to the most exact computation. The Cymric 
language is spoken in Wales, and also in the interior dis¬ 
tricts of the most north-western peninsula of Franco, which 
is called Bretagne (Little Britain), by a population amount¬ 
ing to about 2,900,000 individuals. The most extensive of 
these languages is the Celto-Gaelic language, which is still 
prevalent in the greater part of Ireland, and in .some of the 
northern districts of Scotlivnd. The number of tho indi¬ 
viduals who spoak it perhaps dues not fall short of 7,000,000. 
Many persons think that the Cymric and Celto-GacIic 
languages ought to be considered only as dialects of the 
same original language. 

The second great branch of the languages is formed by 
those of Teutonic origin. These languages are spoken by 
the inhabitants of England, a great part of Scotland and 
Ireland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
and the Netbcrluods. In every one of these countries a 
pocular dialect is spoken, though the affinity of all these 
languages cannot bo questioned. It would seem as if these 
languages had been introduced into these countries by their 
first inhabitants, or aborigines, as at present no other lan¬ 
guage is spoken in any of these districts (with the exception 
of the British islands), nor do we find any mention in histori¬ 
cal records of such other languages ever having existed. 

The third great family of languages is comprehended 
under the name of Slavonian. The most western tribes 
that apeak these languages are found in the eastern dis¬ 
tricts of Germany. The Czekes inhabit Bohemia, and the 
Wendes tho north-western part of the Prussian province of 
Silesia. In the south-western part of the same province 
Polish is spoken. Between Vienna and Trieste is another 
Slavonian tribe, also called Wendes, or Windes by the 
Germans; but they call themselves Slovenzi. Towards the 
south the Skvonian language extends to the very summit 
of the Balkan, the inhabitants of Dalmatia, Croatia, Sla¬ 
vonia, Bosnia, Servia, and Bu^aria, speaking dialects of 
that language. From these extreme points ffie Slavonian 
language is spoken over the whole of the great plain of 
Europe to the Wders of Asia, on the Uralian range, and on 
the river Ural The most extensively spoken languages of 
this family are the Russian and the Polish. 

.In the immense tract of oountry.ia which the Slavonian 
langni^ may be considered as iirevdent, some extensive 
diafots are ocoupied by nations'who speak different lan- 
gaages. We shall fiirst notice the inbes of Mongolian 
origin, who form three different groups. The most nu¬ 
merous tribe tve the Magyars, who inhabit the greatest 
part of the Hungarian plain, especially that portion which 
lies east of the Danube, from the banks of whi^ river th^ 
extend to the foot of the Oaipathian mountsiusr whem ;tli«^ 
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are on every aide surrounded by Slavonian tribes. The where they ere known by tbo names of the Nogai Tartar* 
second group of nations of Mongolio origin occupy the and Meshtcheryakes. They are most numerous in the 
countries between the Scandinavian Peninsula on one side, Crimea, and along the northern declivity of the Caucasus, 
and the White Sea and the three'great lakes of Ladoga, One- Hie Osmanlis form the bulk of the population in those 
ga, and Peipus on the other side. The Laplanders inhabit parts of Turkey which lie between the Balkan and the 
the country between the northern extremity of the Gulf of Volutxa range. The mountainous countries west of the 
Bothnia and the White Sea; the Finns occupy the country Pindus range are inhabited by the Albanians, who speak a 
forlher south, as ftir as the Gulf of Finland. At the most peculiar language,, and are considered as the descendants of 
eastern part of this gulf live the Inghers, and south of it the the Illyrians, the aborigines of these countries. The most 
Esthonians and the Livonians, who extend to the southern southern part of the peninsula is inhabited by the Greeks, 
part of the Gulf of Riga. All these nations speak dialects who form the bulk of the population in Greece, and also in 
of the same language, which is said to have a great resem- that portion of Turkey which lies between the Volutza and 
hlance to the language of the Magyars. The third group Othrys ranges. Their language does not differ suli- 
of the Mongolian tribes occupy the countries along the stantially from the antient Greek, of which it is a corrupted 
Uralian range, and between the rivers Ural and Volga, form, mixed up with some Latin, Italian, Turkish, and 
The most northern tribe are the Samoyedes, who occupy other foreign words. 

the eastern portion of the government of Archangel, be- The population of Europe is calculated to amount to 
tween the river Metzen and the Uralian range. South of about 230 millions in round numbers. The Christian reli- 
them, in the eastern districts of the government of Wologda, gion is that which generally prevails. The Catholic faith is 
are the Siryanes, who also occupy the northern part of the nearly exclusively professed by the inhabitants of Fortugal, 
government of Perm. In the southern ,sdistricts of this Spain, and Italy, and also by the mmority in France, Aus- 
government are the Permions, the Wogulos, and Wotyakes. tria, Bavaria, Poland, Belgium, and Ireland. Catholics are 
Here are also a few families of the Mordwines, Che- alsonumerousinsomecantonsof Switzerland, and some pro- 
remisses, and Chuwashes, who are dispersed over the vinces ot Prussia and of Russia. The whole miinlicr of the 
surface of tlie governments of Viatka, Kasan, Simbirsk, adherents of this faith is calculated to amount to 112 nnl- 
and Pensa, where they inhabit an extensive district on the lions. To the Greek church belong the Russians and the 
western side of the Volga. Their neighbours on the other Greeks; and a great number of the members of this churen 
side of the Volga are the nomadic tribes of the Calmucks arc dispersed over different parts of Turkey: tliey amount 
and Kirghiscs. The former occupy the countries contiguous altogether to about 54 millions. The inhabitants of Sweden, 
to the Volga, on its eastern bank ; but the Kirgbises inhabit Norway, and Denmark are nearly cxclusi\ely Protestants; 
those between the rivers Useon and the river Ural. The and the various sects of Protestants form the great msjorily 
two latter tribes arc Bhuddists. To these tribes are still to in England, Scotland, Holland, Switzerluud, Prussia, and 
bo added tlie Bashkirs, who, in their stature, and the con- the northern atid wcslern states of Germany. In France, 
formation of their face, evidently show their Mongolian Austria, Ireland, Belgium, and some provinces of Russia, 
origin, though they speak a Turkish dialect. They inhabit Protestants are numerous. Tlie wliole number is about 52 
the most eastern part of Europe, the northern portion of millions. There are Armenians in Russia, Austria^ and 
the government of Orenburg, and some districts of that of Turkey; about 200,000 in all. 

Penn, on both sides of the Uralian range. The Turks and Tartars, with some of the small tribes of 

Different both from the Mongolian languages, and those Mongol origin along the Uralian Mountains, arc Moham- 
of the Slavonian tribes, are the languages spoken by the medans. Their number is supposed not to fall much short 
Lithuanians and Courlanders, two small nations who in- of six millions. Among the Laplanders and Samoyedes 
habit the countries between the rivers Niemen and Diina, there are still some who have not embraced Christianily. 
and extend over the northern districts of eastern Prussia The Calmucks and the Kirgliises are mostly Bhuddists. 
and the Russian governments of Grodno, Minsk, Wilna, At Astrakhan there are a few Hindoos. The Jew.s are 
and Mitau. most numerous in some parts of Russia, Poland, Austria, 

’The Wlaches, or inhabitants of Wallachia and Mol- and Turkey. Their number cannot be aeeurately esti- 
davia, speak a peculiar language, with which a great mated. In the south-eastern countries of Europe there 
number of Latin words are mixm up. Hence it is in- is a considerable number of gypsies: it is doubtful what 
ferred that their ancestors inhabited these countries when their religion is. 

thi^ were subject to the Roman empire. The following is a tabular view of the sovereign stales 

The eastern peninsula of southern Europe is inhabited of Europe in 1837. The areas and population arc given 
by nations who ^eak three different languages. The most from the latest and best authorities, and, wherever they 
numerous are those who speak the Turki^ language, which could be got, from official documents. It is hardly neccs- 
is used by the Osmanlis or Turks, and the Tartars. Some sary to observe that these figures must be considered only- 
tribes of the latter nation are also dispersed among the as approximations with respect to several of the states of 
Slavonian nations, on the northern shores of the Black Sea, Europe, such as Turkey and Greece, for instance. 

Those thus marked * are states which are members of the Confederation of Germany. 
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Pfihelpaitty I ftbtohitd fovcrolftBty ; • • 

Bdeiiyf lifBhofl hMbMignif. t^*«wo ehaabam • > 

Grana duchy t abiolute aovoiaigaty • . « « 

Du^yt abaolUto V . • t • ' • 

Limitedmonandw; wifhcHainWofrt|M«aOBtaK?a»><' ;> 

AbaohxU moBuMsy. with piovIBclat otataa havtiif liadtod powm 
Liwitadiovereifaty»UPUhoAeehambar • • « 

Abaolnte monaxeby •••«•• 

9o> 

Do. • f '1 • • • • 

LloUted nonarehy* wtth two oham^a • • • 

Do. with one chamber » • • 

Ih>. do« • • « 

Ho, <dOi * Ml * * 

Do. do. • • • 

lh>. do* • • • • 

DOa‘ dtk r • ■* • 

Limited monaiehy, wi^ a coundl (eoneulia) • • 

Do. wtlhidgidature • ' « . • 

Do* with diet Mid wbOrthing * -• « 

CoftCodorftioii of t 9 ptibUoe» with diet • 

AbedutempBAtdby ,• • • • • 

Grand dueliyi abe^to ioeMelgtity V ■ * • - ' • « 

Prinei|>aUty I United eovereignty. with om chamber • 

Limited monarchyi wiUi two chambere • • • 


j ropuUuoti. 
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. Zoology of j^urope.—la giving a genfcral view of the 
animal* of Europe, it will be founA that the number of wild 
((uudrupods al 'pre»ent existing (many species having be- 
como extinct from the progress of .civilization), is too small 
to exhibit many chawoteristic peculiarities in their geogra¬ 
phical distribution and local adaptation; and the close con¬ 
nexion of this continent with that of Asia makes it very 
difficult to draw, any exact line between fhoir productions. 
Many of tlie animals of the south of Rutope are also 
common to the north of AfWea; and most of the quad¬ 
rupeds inhabiting the northern parts of opr continent 
are found ..in the corresponding^ latitudes, of Asia and 
America. But though the zoology of Europe does not 
possess much interest from the number, siae, or pecu¬ 
liarity of its animals, this is in some measure compen¬ 
sated by the intimate acquaintance which we possess with 
the habits and manners of many of . the smaller species, 
whose natural history has been carefully investigated by 
many able and industrious naturalists. 

In the fallowing table the mammalia which are fpUnd in 
Europe are arranged according to their position in the 
orders of the Cuvierian,systems those which are pecnliBjt 
to this continent, and these which awicompton twth tett- 
and other parts of the globe, are placed in separate columns. 


No. ofipc- 

Wh^B Nos Whula No. oie« pecu* 
of known offtuTopeim llM to 
ipeoles. ipoofei. Sarupt. 


No. of IpB- 
et«B cnm« 
moatb 
Buropeond 
oth«r Cob* 

iiuoBU. 


I. Quadrumana 186 1 0 1* 

U. Cheiroptera 192 gf Id .$> 

in. Carnivora 320 50 17 ^ i 

] V. Man supialia . 6.7 0 ^ ,0 0 , 

V. 'Rodenlia . 2B5 36 12 23 

VI. .Edentata .23 0 0 0 . 

VII. Pachydarmata 30 1 0 1 

Vm. Rummantia 167 8 1 7 

IX. Cetacea . . 76 28 10 18 

Total 1343 160 68 . 92 ' 

^0 here sod the relative liumber of EuropaaiTmim^lR^ 
ideiocd accorditig to their organizailum, its di^rent ^ipupa 
onnsdo^s: and.we may remark that no.aninuau.Yprmm 
Eu|hpf. belonging to the Marsupialia and EdetAata, 
of dhe Quwdrumana and Pach;wrmata two aneeto 


rock of Gibraltar, and thus enters mto the geographical 
limits of Europ. 

The domesticated quadrupeds occupy a much more im¬ 
portant station among, the animals of our continent than 
any of the wild species; under this head we shall mention 
the horse, ass, goat, she^, ox, hog, dog, and cat, and in tlie 
more northern parts of Europ the rein-deer may be added. 

No wild races of horses at pesont exist which have not 
descended from domesticated varieties; but it seems probable 
that they were aborigmal in Tartary. and most likely in 
other parts of Asia. Erom the former country it is con¬ 
jecture that they were ori^nallv imported into the north 
and east of Europe; while in the southern and western 
parts of tha continent they were probably derived from 
Barbary and.Arabia; but this of eurse must bo mere 
cpifrpture, as wa. cannot name any time within historical 
limits when these animals were not spread over, oU or 
the.greater part of Europe, The horses of Spain were 
celebrated lit the time of the Romans, after which they 
were probabdy crossed .with the Barbary and Arab breeds 
during the Moorish dynasty, l^ey may be considered 
as.the lightest apd fleetest of the «d European breeds, 

I and uq nearest apnroachiiik to the Arab; hut they have 
fallen off greatly during the last century, little care 
having been bestowed in keeping up the more noble 
breed. The best Spaiii^ horses are generally about four 
feet six or eight' inches high, and closely resemble the 
beautiful .^rt^ians of Barbarf sialled Barbs: those of 
Andalusia, Granada, and Eitnima(1ih:a iifre the .best. The 
beai^ieat homes in Europe come frptn tp ahores of the 
North Sea, anfl the amal^t frpm the north of Sweden 
ai»4 .from C6r8fca.J Ihbfe. ^„j6o/jpany tmd JlWy are of 
ilUt^e hdti. S.wipzenand proquees>kood draught horseS, and 
ftwp ofare noted for the same qualities The 
.French la a useful and frarcly ra^e, and will elidpe greater 
fetigue, thouA^it Vnpt poBsesspd of &e size »dheauty 


^(■rolu). 

I 


tue %ni«r ia found among the preidpteds iff the 

(t) AMigiidtaifti>8wapF*a#at»a4*«Ne4atinix*dtuasHiM’ 


whioh now the EngliA native 

.breeds hap hewn .much improved lately Jiy erWng; rvith 
Ei^lish swl||i>a- ClrsiteT iin^ntloa. flala to 1^9 breeding 
of. Aoraei.j9 ®p«lw»d than in. ahy,^B^ tsjtcept 

TOile.^thconly-ahde w^ r to preserve 

in'sine add fl^hn^.'and'eqqBl^hem 
iSyifahywilsMnces fri not 'quite 

tlmir ib pWem.iff eBdupiMW; horses 

,lpp .li^.'.’myine^; into font .p)^clpl.''<i’laii4p—tbe iwoer, 
the hud^ tM oarp(«e!-nwsa, andilhe dray-horse. 

'Tto tifa'hi mrop SdldS'kvei^we^ 
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It ia genetally an ill-uied and negteotefl ammal. On- 
tinally of Aslatio OTtraction, H *>«• aot acoonMaodato itaelf 
10 well to our climate ea the boiew; for it 'ftel*>'tfae effcota 
of c(dd more, and doKenamtea in northern oeuntries; a 
eumatanoe whit^'paitly 'aoaoaiita forthe' 0 ontem|it in which 
it it held. In the Muthem |>art8 of oEurope <it i« » ihie 
apirited animal, and, approaches in impearanee tmd uaefuh 
ness to tfaoie of-Western Asia and mfffft. The Spanish 
and Maltese are titee dnest breeds of asses in Europe. One 
principid use of thi» animal is for the- breedhig of mulea, 
whieh are rnttensively used in the mountainous parts of 
Southern Europe as beasts of-burden, where, from-their 
possessing the Baseness of foot of the ass, with greater aise 
andstrengti^ they are found esoeedingly uaeful. 

Slieep and goats, tbou^ placed in distinet genera, are sc 
nearly aUi^ that the <«araoters which distinguish them 
are very sUght; and there ar» several races or species of 
wild ^aep and goats very nearly approximated. 

It is not easy to trace the present domestioated varieties 
of either of them to any species still existing in a wild state, 
for both goats and sheep were among the earliest animols 
domesticated by man. Cnvier imagined that all the present 
varieties ef the domestic geat have arisen'from the Capra 
tcgragos, a wild species inhabiting the mountains of 
Persia, where it is -called Paseng by the natives. He also 
stales that this animal has' been found on the Alps; but it 
has been supposed that this variety, which is met with there 
in a wild state, might have been a hybrid' between the 
common gnat and the Ibex. It seems probable that the 
goat preceded the sheep in domestication ; at any rate it 
did so in the north and west of-Europe for many ages. It 
is a hardier animal, and will live on the roughest fare, 
being an inhabitant of mountainous districts, where it is 
principally bred. The must numerous and finest varieties 
of domestic goats are in Asia. The Welsh breed is large, 
with fine long hair, generally white. In Sweden and 
Spain there are long-haired hornless breeds, with upright 
ears. The utility of goat’s milk is well known ; and though 
the flesh of the adult animal is not much valued, that of 
the kid is very palatable; the horns and hair are used in 
diffuront manufactures; and the skin is formed into leather 
fur making gloves, &c.. 

Sheep seem- to have been originally derived from west 
ern Asia, whence they were imported into Africa, where 
they arrived at greater perfection than in their jiareiit 
country. All the wild varieties of sheep have hair, and 
not wool: the change in the covering of the body seems to 
have arisen from Uie effects of cultivation atm climate. 
The different kinds of domestic sheep are all supposed to 
have arisen either firom the Ancali (Ovis ammonl, or the 
different varieties of Musmon (O. musmon), one of which 
is still found wild in some of Mie islands of Europe, as 
Candia, Sardinia, and Corsica. There seems formerly to 
have been a wild race of .sheep in Clreat Britain, which was 
very large, with great horns and tail. Mri Pennant ob¬ 
serves (History of Quadrupsds} HJcmX such an animal is 
figured on a bas-relief taken ftem the wall of Antoninus, 
near OIi^ow. Boethius says that a breed of sheep lived 
in St. Kilda which had horns sis lawe as an ox, and reach¬ 
ing to the ground. The principal European breeds of do¬ 
mestic shew are—1, the many-horned of Iceland; 2, the 
(>etan; 3, WaHachian; 4, Merino, or Spanish: 3, the Eng¬ 
lish, of which there are many varieties. Tim must import¬ 
ant among the continental races -is the Merino, which differs 
from the English in hearing wool on the forehead and 
cheeks. The wool is of the- finest quality for manufUo- 
toring cloth. TMa breed is extended ever the greater 
l>art of Spain. ’ But Oraat Britain possesses the most 
valuable race of sheep,'taking every ttiing into consider¬ 
ation; for it produees the sgeateid; quantity ef the best 
wool, and'the most delicate msh.’ . 

'^eni^ whieh beioagi to <fte'laigeat tribe of ruminating 
animals, is-eminently aerticeable to moo, though since the 
horse has xeme mtoeuch raaetel use, oxen have been less 
employed hi husbandry; >|t was first domestieated by the 
Caneasum na^ms ef iresteCn Asia! and foete thence is sup¬ 
posed to have jfbtind its way into'Afirica and Europe; but it 
^ push inteffmed tlaait'^ demesho veridtidsih out conti¬ 
nent nave ariaeB tfteia taoes wliich once existed in 
Europe, ajw men 'in Btttaio. in a wM state; the only re¬ 
mains of which te the stM bidl of Scotland (Bos Scoticus), 
•tiU presnv^ tesMM mr ««• fsokn in the- North; TW# is 
most, pnbaUy itiie whieh '«aa nained Urae- by 


Itosar, and other antient writers; but what makes it ha< 
probable‘that this was the parent of our domestic oxen ia 
the fiiohthat several important-anatomical diffci-unces. prm- 
eipally as to- the shape of the skull, are discovered between 
the Scotch bull and the domestieox. Numerous specimens 
of fossil skuUs, found in the mors recent formations, winch - 
are supposed to have belonged to the antient Urus, 
resent also the same differences. The largest European 
reeds of cattle are those of Podolia, and the Ukraine, of 
Turkey, Hungary, and the Roman states. The Roman 
variety is suppose to have been introduoed by the Goths, 
as all the representations of oxon found among old sculp¬ 
tures seem to denote-a smaller race, more resembling that 
which is now seen in Tuscany, of a fine form, and pure 
white coktur. There is a large breed-of oxen in Denmark, 
which ia the origin of the Dutch and Holstein varieties; 
the latter is the parent of the English unimproved breeds. 

The hog occupies a low place in tlte scale of domestic 
animals, though its flesh forms an exceedingly good article 
of diet, and one much used by the peasantry in Christian 
countries. One of its most valualilo qualities is that of 
preserving exceedingly well with salt, without bocoming 
dry and hard, and losing its nutritive properties. The 
common wild boar (Bus scrofo) of Eurojra is no doubt the 
origined parent of our domestic varieties, It was once in 
digenons over the whole of the old world, though now 
exterminated froxa some countries, as for instance Great Bri¬ 
tain. The English breed of pigs is the finest in Europe, and 
some of them are fattened to an enormous sire. In Ireland 
every cottager keeps his pig as a regular part of his establish 
ment; and the salting of pork for exportation is a consider¬ 
able article of trade in that country. There is a peculiar 
bng-legged race of Swine in Portugal and Spain. The pigs of 
Poland and Russia are of a reddish colour, and very small. 

The dog claims our attention, not for his use os a beast 
of burthen, or in providing food for our tables, but for tbs 
attachment which he shows to man, becoming his com¬ 
panion and friend, assisting liim in his pleasures, and pro¬ 
tecting bis pru])erty and home. 

M. P. Cuvier has divided the different varieties of dogs 
into three primary types ; the first has the jaws uiid inuzsle 
elongated, and we may remark that all the wild species, as 
the Dingo of New Holland, &c., belong to this group, and 
more resemble the wolf and fox; this therefore may bo 
euusidcred as tiie most natural type. The second group 
has the jaws shorter than in tiie first, though longer than 
in the last division. The principal varieties of dog found 
in Europe belonging to the first group are—1, the .dttantun, 
mentioned by tlte oldest historians and poets; 2, tho 
French matin, which is considered by the writers of that 
nation us the most important of the canine race, and the 
ancestor of many others; 3, the Irish Greyhound; 4, the 
great Danish Hog; 6, the common Greyhound. Tho 
second group of dogs includes tho must intelligent and 
useful kinds, as the spaniels, hounds, shepherd’s, and wolf 
dogs; and we may here mention ns belonging to this 
section the Alpine spaniel, or Mount St. Bernard dog, a 
variety of tlie Spanish breed, which is a beautiful and 
intelligent animal, kept by tho monks at the munustery, 
from whence it derives its name, for the pruservaiiou of 
unfortunate travellers, who are often lost in tho snows of 
this inhospitable region. Two of them are said to be sent 
out together, one can's ing a cloak, and the other a basket 
of provisions and cordims: thus provided, they often 
discover, and are the means of saving persons who would 
otherwise perish with cold and fatigue. In tho last group, 
wliich have the muzzle very short, are placed the mastiff, 
bull-dog, pug, &a. Our English breeds of mastiffs were 
once so celebrated that the Roman empearors appointed an 
officer in the island, whoso business it was to send these 
dogs to Rome to fight in the arena; and in later times, 
wlien in our own countiy savage conflicts between dugs and 
wild beasts were a fashionable amusement, great care was 
bestowed on the breeding of bull-dogs and mastiffs. 

There has been oonsidetable diversity of opinion rospect- 
ing (he origin of the domestio cat, and the part of the world 
from whence it originally came. It has been thought 
some (hat it must diave been an inhabitant of warm cli¬ 
mated as it .is‘a chilly animal, and always creeps as near 
toithe fire as. possible. Cuvier believed that it was a native 
of our Earojmn forests, and was the same species os the 
wilfi oat at preaaiit foun^ having been only altered by the 
efihots-ef'donestieation. In support qf this opinion, it is 
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taserted tbat eatt in some places, near mods or forests, will sionallf drifted as &r south as lodand, or even the northern 
stray away and return to a savage state, when they assume extremity of Norway and Lapland. The wolf and fox, the 
very much the characters and appearance of the wild cat latter under different varieties or species, appear gcnerall) 
According to Bewick (Historj/Qttadrupedf), wiM cats distributed over Europe: the former is even now not un- 
are found with little variety in most climates. The domes- common among the wooded and mountainous districts of 
tie cat is very useful in destroying vermin, as rats and mice, France: when pressed by hunw, it will descend to the 
and is a favourite pet, though it is not capable of much at- farms, and even attack the inhabitants. The lynx, oneo 
tar.hment. common in central Europe, has for some time bwn extir- 

I'tie reindeer, which is naturally wild in the north of pated, except some parts of Spain, the Apeaninu.v, 
Europe, becomes, when tamed by the Laplander, of the and the northern parts of the continent: it is about twice 
greatest value to him. It serves him for food, clothing, the sise of the wild oat, which is still said to be a native of 
and as a beast of burthen; by its organisation it is formed Britain. The common glutton or wolverine (Ouio arcticus) 
for crossing the snowy wastes, which without this animal is a native of Denmark. It is one of tliose animals whoso 
would bo impassable: it will draw a great weight when at- history is obscured tw fable: it feeds principally on dead 
taclicd to a sledgo, and go with amazing swiftness. The carcases, though it will kill prey of the smaller kinds, as 
riches of a Laplander are estimated by the number of rein- mice, marmots, &c.; but the stories of its falling from 
deer which he possesses: during the winter season when the houghs of trees on to the backs of deer and other largo 
the ground is covered with snow, and the ox and horse animals, and maintaining ita hold there till they drop with 
would starve, the reindeer finds plenty of food in a peculiar fotigue and loss of blood, are doubtless entirely febulous, as 
lichen {Cladonia rangiferina), which ^ows in the greatest it is a most cowardly animtd, and may be easily killed with 
abundance, and often covers the soil in steril places for a stick. 

miles, affording nourishment for vast herds of reindeer, Ofsmall carnivorous quadrupeds there are several species; 
which root for this vegetable under the snow like swine in as many as eight Mustelid®, or weasels, inhabit different parts 
a ]msture. Attempts nave been made to domesticate this of Europe, which are particularly destructive to birds, 
animal in England, but hitherto they have not succeeded. Few of the Rodentia of Europe require particular notice. 
The reindeer is not adapted to our climate, and does not The beaver was formerly recorded os a British animal; at 
seem likely to be of murk uso in any point of view even if present it is found in the neighbourhood of the Rhone, the 
the experiment should succeed. Danube, the Rhine, and other large rivers on the continent. 

The whole number of wild European mammalia at pre- The porcupine {Hystrix cristata) is said to he occasionally 
sent met with is only ISO, which includes 2H belonging to met with in Italy, and other parts of the south of Europe, 
the whale tribe, and 8 species of pkoridm or seals, among The flying squirrel (Pteromyg volans) is an inhabitant of 
which the morse oi•^sXm%{Trichecmrnsmarus) is placed: Denmark and Lapland, as well as one or two species of 
those being deducted, the number of land animals is re- lemming (Georychus). The different kinds of rats and 
duced to 114, a proportion very small when compared with mice, of which seventeen species have been described, ar- 
the three other great continents: of these seventy are also ranged in different genera, form an important feature in 
found out of Europe, most of them being common to Asia; European zoology. One species of Hamster (Criceitts vul- 
thore only remain therefore forty-four quadrupeds which garis) is distributed over central and northern Europe; and 
are now [.eculiar to Europe. two marmots (Arctomys marmotta and Bobac) ; and the 

We have already mentioned the only quadrumanous Spermophilus Citillus, or Soulisk of the Germans, occurs in 
animal found within our limits, the Barbary ape, or magot, tho same region. 

which, though now naturalized, is probably nut an abori- The tctVifaoar, the only aboriginal pachydermatous animal 
ginal inhabitant of Gibraltar. in Europe, was formerly an inhabitant of the forests of Great 

Of the Cheirofitera twenty-seven species are found in Britain, and was one of the noblest and most favourite 
Europe, most of which belong to the genus Vespertilio, a objects of tho chase; it is still found on the continent, 
small and harmless race of hats. Tho most common and The number of Ruminants found wild in Europe is very 
best known species is tho V. murinus, the flitter-mouse of limited, there being only eight species. Of these five are 
the English, which lives in caves, ruined buildings, church doer, all of which are also inhabitants of other continents, 
towers, the roofs of houses or churches, and hollow trees, viz., the elk or moose-deer, the rein-deer, the feliow-deor, 
where it hybernates during the whole winter, snugly the red-deer, and the roebuck, which are severally de- 
wrapped up 111 the wing-membraues, and suspended by me scribed in the article Deer. The three remaining animals 
hind feet. There are two or three or perhaps more European of this order ore the ibex, the chamois, and the musmon. 
species uf the genus Rhinolphus, commonly called horse- The first (Capra ibex) is found, though rarely, in the Alps, 
shoo bats, and one species of Plecotus has been described as still more rarely in the Pyrenees, and it is said in some 
found in Europe. As many as sixteen bats have been enu- other mountainous parts of Europe and Asia: it lives only 
morated by Jonyns as inhabitants oi Britain. in tho most lofty and inaccessible places, and is sought 

Most of the Carnivora of Europe are very insignificant for at the extreme peril of the hunter. Tlie chamois’ in¬ 
animals by the side of their congeners of Asia and Africa, habits also the wildest and most precipitous regions in tho 
The only formidable beasts of prey now found within the mountains of Europe, though it scarcely ascends to the 
limits of oiir continent are the h^r, the wolf, and the lynx; same heights as the ibex; it is placed in the same group 
but it seems probable that the lion was once met with in with the antelopes, though by some natoralists it is con- 
tho south of Europe. Herodotus says that it was found in sidered that It should form an intonBediate genus between 
Greece between the rivers Nestus and Aehelous (vii. 125); those animals and the goats. The mnsmonfC^i'a musmon), 
and he mentions the circumstance of the army of Xerxes the otdy rnminatii^ quadruped which appears confined in 
bejpg annoyed by lions on its march from Acanthus to its range to Eiiriipb, we have already mentioned as being 
Tlierrae [Athos]. The fact of these animal? haying inha- the suppsed'parent of out domestic sheep; it has disaf>- 
biicd our continent is also confirmed by Aristotle, Pliny neared from the continent, though there is no reason fur 
(unless he is merely oopying other writers), and Pausanias. believing that it fotmeriy existed on the mountains of S^in. 
Of the genus Bear there are two species in Europe, the The Cetacea are a wibe of animals of whidi li(& is 
common brown bear (Vrtus aretbs), and the polar bear known. Their habitation being in the deepest reeesKsot 
( U. maritimus) : the former was once general oyer, tiie Vt^ole the ocean, it is impossible to team much of their habita and 
•ontinont, and is now found widely , diffused in' the most chwactera; and hardly afay species can be said tube peculiar 
solitary distriots from the arctic circle to the Kummit <ff the to one continent more. Bum another, for the same whale 
Alps. Pyrenees. It is a lonely animal, hyh^n'ating may he met With on thu coast of Emope atone time, and 
during the winter in the hollow pf a tree hr a cavern, t^re tlutt iff America at another. .A gieat many apecies fre- 
ii remains til) the spring withput ^khm any sustenghee. dd^t .the .shores of Europe, frinciiMdly on it? northern 
It is supposed to be nourished during that time hy the frit idm Ihd tBuetlbndfraheTyis^an important brandiof 
which frcramulates beneath the skin in great quantities in Sttrapean efrmmMUe. ■ * 

the summhr. Cuvier describes a hlai^ It^.^oUliar to ouf ' Stimpe atre iitueh mere numerous Btah the 

continent, difflwtBg .from that of Amorif^i 'lratfover, as he njhmmilia.' ‘ Above 400 speciet have been described as 
never saw hut one.living ?peeim^, and did, not Idiow Hs ifrlnlU^tsM our rimtinent, and a good mwoy more 

habitat,,it was probably only a variety of the fortnOr sppeies. at^oOei^Othu'V'fritmris; hhtvra must eonfme oemnotiee to 
.The polar bear is slmfMecs^ned to the tcMyn rogiCns lur^' a fo# iff ^ mineremmdrnble end typieaiapeoiee dU; the 
sounding the north tiht dlolihuT IhoiriiduU'Is* oech^ iiiortitiln dt’ifretio regtoniwry fowInrde eoemov wiBi,''«nd 
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most el them belong to the wading end swimming orders; 
to whose nourishment and increase the arctic solitudes are 
particularly congenial. Almost all these species are found 
also in the northern parts of Asia and America; and the 
largest proportion occur in southern latitudes, extending 
even to the shores of the Mediterranean. One of the most 
characteristic birds arctic Europe is the great snowy owl 
(Strix nyotea), which preys chietiy on the ptarmigans and 
pouse, which A-equent these northern regions in great num¬ 
bers. Two other formidable rapacious birds fr^uent the 
northern countries, particularly Lapland: the Iceland falcon 
(Fulco Islandicus), which rarely wanders to more genial 
climes, and another gigantic owl (Strix lapponica), which is 
a peculiar inhabitant of the dreary solitudes of Lapland. As 
we proceed to wanner latitudes, and vegetation acquires a 
more decisive character, the number and species of birds sub¬ 
sisting on the produce of the earth and on insects greatly in¬ 
crease. Several woodpeckers are met with in the pine forests 
of Norwav, one of which (the Apternus tridactylus) is remark¬ 
able for having only three toes on its feet. Among the 
noblest and most formidable birds of central and southern 
Europe may be mentioned the golden and imperial eagles; 
the former (Aquila chrysaetos) is an inhabitant of the 
wddest parts of Scotland and Ireland, and rocky places 
auuiug the higher mountains on the continent. The latter 
(Anmporialis) is chiefly found in the southern countries. 
Four species of vulture are met with on the Alps, two of 
which are found in the north of Africa and the western 
part of Asia. The bearded vulture (Gypaetus barbatus), 
winch is almost peculiar to the Alps, is a noble bird, par¬ 
taking more of the characters of the true falcons, being 
very courageous ami sanguinary; it is above four feet and 
a half long, from the tip of the bill to the extremity of 
the tail, and will attack sheep and goats, and it is said 
that even the ibex and chamois are sometimes killed by it. 
The great-eared owl represents in central Europe the snowy 
species of tlie arctic regions; it is common in the German 
and Hungarian foresis, and is sometimes, though rarely, 
met with in England. The Gallinaceous genera are few 
and widely dispersed. The great bustard (Otis tarda) ranges 
from tho western extremity of central Europe to the con¬ 
fines of Asia. The red grouse (Lagopus Scoticus) is the 
only bird peculiar to Great Britain. This race of birds 
seems to occupy au intermediate station between tho centre 
of Europe and the confines of its polai extremity: the largest 
species is the famous cock of the woods (Tetrao urogallus), 
once an inhabitant of the Scottish forests. The rocky 
and uncultivated tracts of Spain and Turkey are inhabited 
by two species of rock grouse (Pterocles), of a genus dif¬ 
ferent from those belonging to northern latitudes. Oil the 
shores of the Mediterranean there is a union of the orni¬ 
thology of Europe, Africa, and Asia: the pelican, the spoon¬ 
bill, and the flamingo are tlilero met with, though not now 
very plentifully. Few of the birds of Europe ate remark¬ 
able for that brilliancy of plume^e which is so splendid a 
characteristic of the birds of tropical climates, but this is, 
in many instances, more than compensated by their sweet¬ 
ness of voice. The nightingale, tne best songster in the 
world, is common in England and other European countries, 
though not con fined to our continent; it visits us in the 
breeding season, along with numbers of other warblers, or 
small insectiverous birds, which enliven our woods and 
htslges during the spring and summer. The melody of the 
blackbird and thrush is too well known to require any 
eulogy. But Europe is by no means destitute of birds cha¬ 
racterized by the beauty of their colours, though they are 
ohteUy confined to its southern boundaries: the wail-creeper 
with its bright nm wings is common in Italy; while tho 
golden oriole the European bee-eater, the hoopoe, aud the 
tidier ate met with in abundmice in the two Sicilies during 
tbs spting and autumnal migrations; and a modern author 
says that ‘theymay oooasionally be seen hanging in the 
poulterers’ shops in Naples and Palermo.’ 

The repHkt of Euro^ are few, and generally harmless. 
Tlw common viper i» almost the only venomous serpent. 
Numerous hfrie lizards ore common in the houses in the 
southern parts of the continent, as in Italy; hut most of 
them ate oot^wcnliar to ^urope, being also found on the 
oppemte shores of the Mediterranean. An excellent edible 
spmes of turtle inhabits this sea, which resembles in ap¬ 
pearance the legger-hiead of the West Indies, hut is much 
more ptdatalde when dressed. The most remarkable and 
-nriaus loptil* in.Buiqpe in the Proimt which 


somewhat resembles a water lizord in shape, or an eel with 
vety imperfect legs: it is found in the lake Zirknitz, in 
Carniola, and more often at the bottom of the grotto of the 
Maddolona at Adelsberg. It was conjectured by Sir H. 
Davy and others not to be a natural inhabitant of the 
sorfoce of the globe, but to bo forced up from a subter¬ 
ranean lake through some crevices in tne rocks. It was 
also doubted whether this was a perfect animal or only the 
lapa of some other, but it has b^n proved to be furnished 
with both gills and internal lungs; its eyes are quite rudi¬ 
mentary and situated beneath the skin. 

Insect* and other annulose animals are very numerous m 
Europe, but few of them possess sufficient interest to re¬ 
quire any notice in this general sketch. The scorpion is 
frequently found m houses in Sicily, though fortunately 
unknown with us. The common gnat is one of our most 
froublesome insects, and in warm shady places, whore there 
is much stagnant fresh water, it will cause almost as much 
annoyance to some people as tho mosquito of hot climates, 
which it closely resembles. In Sweden and other northern 
countries, where the summer though very short is propor- 
tionably hot, it is said that true mosquitos are more nume¬ 
rous than in tlio woods of tropical America. 

Many of the fish which frequent the shores of Europe 
are very important in an economic point of view. We may 
particularly mention the herring, the anchovy, and the 
tunny, whose capture and preparation employ a great 
number of men, and which are also important articles of 
diet. Herrings ( Clupea harengus) arrive in great shoals 
on tho western coasts of Eurujie towards tho end of the 
summer for the purpose of depositing their spawn, and at 
that time immense numbers are caught, particularly pn the 
British coasts, where they abound. It was supposed by the 
older naturalists (aud among others even by Cuvier) that 
the herrings migrated from tho Northern Ocean in the 
spring, and returned there after depositing their spawn; 
but it is the more recent opinion (which is supported by tho 
authority of Mr. Yarrell) that these fish mhabit the deep 
waters round our coasts, and only approach the shore for 
the purpose of spawning, and then retire again to the depths 
of the ocean, where they remain during the winter and 
spring. The pilchard (C.jnlc/uirdus), which belongs to the 
same genus as the herring, is caught only on the coast of 
Cornwall, where it makes Us appearance in July: it gees 
away in the autumn, and returns in the beginning of Ja¬ 
nuary. The anchovy (Engraulus e.ncrasieholus) is princi¬ 
pally met with in the Mediterranean, which sea it enters in 
enormous shoals by the Straits of Gibraltar in tho spring 
for the purpose of breeding, after which it retires again to 
the deptus of the Atlantic. The most productive fishery is 
off Gorgona, a small island west of Leghorn, where it is car¬ 
ried on during the months of May, June, and July. The 
anchovies are fished for only during the night, and are 
attracted round the boats by means ot fires kept burning in 
them. Their principal use is for forming a sauce, which is 
ve^ generally known, and esteemed as a condiment 

The twmy {Scomber thynnus)\s also an inhabitant of tho 
Mediterranean. It was a fish well known to the autiunts, 
and made a considerable branch of commerce: the time of 
its arrival in the Mediterranean from the ocean was ob¬ 
served, and stations fur taking it established in places which 
it most frequented. (Strabo, p. *.225.) It is in the inte¬ 
rior of the Mediterranean that Uiis fishery is now principally 
carried on, particularly along the shores of Catalonia, in 
Provence, in Liguria, in Sicily, and in Sardinia. These 
fishes frequent the coasts of Britain, but not in shoals like 
the tunny of the Mediterranean. 

The salmon (Salmo solar), which is one of our most 
valuable and finest fishes, is found in all the seas on the 
north of Europe, Asia, and America, but it has never been 
met with in the Mediterranean. According to Cuvier it 
comes from theArctie seas, whence it enters in large shoals 
the rivers of northern countries in the spring for tho purpose 
of spawning. In temperate climates it is towards the end of 
winter that the salmon quits the sea: in the more northern 
r^ons it enters the riven when the ice begins to melt on 
the shores of the ocean. Though the salmon is principally 
confined to the more northern regions, it has not been 
clearly ascertained how for south it extends, but probably 
not inuch boybnd the 45th degree of latitude. It occurs, 
though not plentifully, in the rivers on tho western coast of 
Prance. 

troe pike {Etas ludut), tvhich ie a palatable and whole- 
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'm«« ilidi, is exoMilngijr 4«stnieth« md voiaciotti; it has 
been ««Ubd Out fteih-wster sbark. It k found ip almost 
ali foash oraters In Europe, though more plentifully in 
the lidrthnni tlan the southern part^ It sometimes grotk 
to'a mny largestse. ■ 

SVROPE, BOTANY OF. This continent in its most 
aoktfaem limits exhibits a strong resemblance to theve^ 
tation Afoica and its adjacent islands. In Shoily, for 
bxtmple, along with the vine, grow, in the mine steril 
situations, the poisonous leafless Eupharbkt Canmiemi*, 
an inhabitant of the Canaries, and its congener M. bakam- 
fara. Euphorbia dendroidea, a fine globular shrub, is also 
met with in company with the oastor'^oil plant {Ridmu 
Afrioemm), and the Solanum sodonssmn of Egypt. The 
Date, the Pisang i.Muaa Paradmaoa), and dhe lately Pear 
(Cactua Opuittia'U ripen their fhiit abundantly; Agava 
Americana, the Ammiean aloe, darts up its gigautie flower- 
stem from tlte midst of huge horny leaves; tice k grown; 
the sugar-cane k cultivated at Avola; the cotton-plant 
(Ohaaypium herbaceam) yields produce of the finest quality 
on tlm banks of the Simeto; white the great Italian reed 
(Arundo Donax) supplies the place of the bamboo, and 
furnishes the long stakes on which the vine is trained. 
Many parts of the south of Spain partako of this character. 
The Smiltix aapera loads the bushes with its fragrant 
snOw-wbito clusters, make and Cuinea corn ate common 
articles of cultivation, the Peruvian Clherimnyer ripens its 
fruit in the gardens of ..Grenada, and the dolicatc melons 
of Valencia are as .oothmon an open crop as in the fields of 
Persia. At-Barb'elona, in the neglected botanic garden, 
were. stsir found, a few years sinoe, the Sappan tree'of 
Brazil-(Coro/pinta Sappan), the Schinua MolieotVetn; 
snd other trees from similar climates flourishing as if in 
their native air. In Portugal the laurel (Caraaits Luat- 
tanica) seems almost identical with the Hixa of the 
Canaries, while the Coral trees at Lisbon unfold their noble 
leaves and gorgeous blossoms with all their native South 
American vigour. In Italy arborescent Endogens extend as 
for as Nice in the form of the dwarf Palmetto; and the 
Victor’s laurel (Laurua nobilia), a common evergreen, is a 
European representation of the laurels of the Canariesi 
Along oH these latitudes the fig, the olive, the orange, the 
vine, and the minse find a climate eongenial to their 
southern eonStitutions. Even in valleys the olive will not 
exist higher than AAi* N., nor the vine produce good wine 
beyond 48*, except in a few sheltered pl^g. 

About the nerlhern limits of the olive, that k to say, in 
the parallel of the south of France, a marked change ocoun 
in vegetation; most of the southern equinoctial flams of 
vegetation either disappear or become uncommon. The 
Quercus Cerris, so common in Italy and Turkey, k liard^ 
found; evergreen oaks {Quercua mx), common oaks (<a 
oedunmlata and aaanli/hra) supply its place. • Cluster pines 
and Sootoh firs (Pinut pinaater and ^iveatria) and other 
species, especially Pinue hatepensis, grew along the sea^ 
coast and ooeupy the position held Isy the more southern 
stone-pine (Hntu ptnegb ! while Juntperua Pkoanieea and 
oxycedrua, on the branches of which its peouliar mistletoe 
k sometimes met with, sweet chestnuts iCaatanea vaaca), 
the narrow-leaved ash (Frtadhua ox)/pkylla), the flowering 
atfo i.Ornua Ewapeaai, mastieh-trees, and Phillyreas ia- 
crease the catalogue of trees, no vestige of t^oh is t« be 
traoed much hi^er in a wild state. Still more to thq 
north, where the vine begins to languish, its plaiie k better 
oomi^ed by broad'plains of wheat and other eom;-tlM 
hardy trees of England, elms, limes, oaks, odies, aiders, 
boeohes, birches, wulows, and p^knrwe found everywhetei 
with rhfo psBtares and verdant «dds, unknown iir the land 
of oranges and myrtles. At last, kt the tnore nerthkrn dk- 
triets of the eontinent, skpons' hfrd^ 

ehetries (IVunut Paufoshlilrdwt, lim»<tra«l,<ldkr% 
pera, spruee-flrs, and pines are the piine^l trees that 'upc 
ttan; barlwaiid oats are tfaetmlyoom-pwnti, but ptMoea 
M&l^uefo'be'nared'fotlte'SMt-eeddkttttiimt'-'' 

'■'iMmutg plants lew oon^ylumnm'tleiifi #«nm 4nd less papu- 
ulttngM oeeur IktWeett thd nnnik aud< sewtik 
of lh»a^liDt Iwi btrtking fo’the^«ya(<tf^ntbetautet.% in 
Sieily otKMiifo a StemUd ,» flttni ‘of '^etwfon 'to-Afrieotj, 
that 'Aiablk' 

where a'paralfifl ^ % found. 
itutwmiuaia)jexhi wh^’lteeta in Yuifoty eUtPj^yfo foe 
outemm with foeir sky-MN* Eewers. Qimtities of kfoiMe 
jfofofo. ^raginaoeis m ft^t^ffiteem^^Kednagos j» ujbun- 


dant m andless host of Cflstns and Rehanthemum, 
Narcissi, Tulips, many species ef Opkrys, imd numerous 
kinds of Gtenkta and’ Cytkus mark a sone of vegetaflon 
correspondmg ywy much with the dktribution of t& olive- 
To the north of tfak linut such plants either disappear or 
(hminish essentially in number and variety; Apiaoeons 
and Brassioaoeeus species become predominant, fhnip swarm 
hi foe autumn, turnips and buckwheat (Po/ygoNMm/^ge- 
pptvm) are 'Cultivated advantageously, as dim are hemp, 
fliu, hops, corrots, parsnips, common clover, beans, vetche^ 
and lucerne, as oommonfleld-orops. But in higher latitudes 
the predominant forms of herba^us vegetation are nume¬ 
rous species of Ranunoulus. Potentilla, Saxifmga, Arena- 
ria, Pranula, Mosses, and Litdiens; and there also occur 
abundance stunted or pigmy tnuiing shrubs, suoh as bil¬ 
berries and whortleberries (Faecinuim MyrtiUaa and uligi- 
norum), Sulix herbaoaa, Arbuiua A^ina, Arotoaiaphyloa 
Urn Vrai, orowberries X&upetrrm n^utn), and the like. 

These changes take plaoe if we merely look to foe dis¬ 
tricts of the plains. In Europe, as in other parts of the 
world, similar eiterations in vegetation occur os we ascend 
into the atmosphere. In Sicily for instance, with an almost 
tropieal vegetation in foe valleys, there is a transition to the 
middle forms of European vegetation midway on tlie 
mountain side, and then to the most northern flora at its 
summit, 90U0 feet above the 8ea[yETNA]; and so with other 
mountains as we advance to the south, till at last on Suli- 
telraa, in Lapland, not a trace of vegetation can bo dis- 
covered above the height of 3640 feet. 

EtfRYALE. [SrELLBRiDBANs; Mbdosa] 

EURY'BIA. [Mkmjsa.] 

KURY'DIGE (Zoology). [Isopoda.] 

EURYLAIMU8. rMueoiCAPUj*.’ 

EURY'MEtHJN. [Anatoiia, vol. i., p. 494.J 

EURY'NOME. a genus of bracliyurous crustaceans es¬ 
tablished by Dr. Leach, and forming the second genua of 
foe Partkenopiana of M. Milne Edwards, who remarks that 
it establishes foe passage between Parthenope or Lambrua 
and tho other Oxyrkynchi. The general form of the body 
and aspect approximates these crustaceans to Parthenope, 
whilst the disposition of their external antenneo k similar 
to the conformation in Maia. The carapace is nearly in foe 
form of a triangle with a rounded base, and is sh'ongly 
tuberoulated and covered with asperities. The roatrum is 
hnrkoutal, and divided into two triangular horns. The eyea 
are small; the orbita deep, foeir upper border very much 
projeoting- and separated from the external angle by a slit. 
The internal aniermce are bent back longitudinwy, and foe 
first joint of the external antennto terminates at the in¬ 
ternal angle of the orbit. The epiaUma k nearly squared, 
and the third joint of the external jm> feat strongly dilated 
externally. The eternal plaatron k nearly ovu, and its 
median suture occupies the two last thoracic rings. The 
faet pt the first pair ore scarcely longer than foo succeeding 
ones’; iu tlie male they are rather lung, vfliUst in the female 
they are very sliort, but less than those Of the second pair; 
the succeeding &et diminish pro^essively in length. Abdo- 
men consisting of.seven srticulations inbofo sexes. 

Example, Eurymma aapera, Lengfo about half an inch; 
colour lively red with blnwh tints. Locality, the coasts of 
Noirmoutier and the Chsanel Manobe), at rather con¬ 
siderable depths. (Leach; Miliw Edwards.) [Babtus- 

MOPX.} . 
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SXIitYPO^IUS. [L«ROKnMiD«j MACHOKmiiLNi.j 

KVRYSVO'MIDM. rRoi.%xB8.3 

.£VS£'B1US PAOICPBILI, bishop of Cnsam, in Pnlos- 
tiiie, the friend of Constantins, «nd one of the mostdiatia* 
Buished among tiie ewliev Ciu-istian writers, was bmi in 
nlestine towmrds the «ad of the reign of Gallienus, about 
A.D. 264. He passed the earlier part of his life at Antioch, 
and acquired a great reputation for learning: it was said 
of him * that he knew rdli that had been written before him.* 
He ^uame intimate, with PamphUus, bishop of Caasarek, 
who su&red martyrdom under Valerius in the year 309, 
and in memory of whose friendship be added to his name 
that of Pampl^ > In ai 3 he was himself raised to the <see 
of Cesarea, which he filled ntitil his death. He attended 
the great coonoil of Nioma, aj>. 326, where he joined hie 
brethren in condemning the tenets of Arius; but he is said 
to have raised some objections to the word ‘ consubstantial 
with the Father* as applied to the son, in the Nicsean creed. 
His intimacy with his naroes^ Eusebius, bishop of Nioo- ' 
media, who openly espoused the cause of Arius, led him 
also to favour the same, and to use his influence with the 
emperor for the purpose of reinstating Arius in his church, 
iudefianeenf the opposition of Athanasius. [Aaius; Atka- 
NASiTts.j The party to which be attached himself were 
rollud Eusebians, from thoir leader Eusebius of Nicomedia; 
and they seem to have acted in great measure from hojs- 
lility against Athanasius and his supporters, as they did 
not as yet openly advocate the objectionable tenets of Arius, 
who had himself apparently.gabmitted to the decrees of the 
council of Niceea. In 331 Eusebius attended a council at 
Antioch, consisting of prelates of this party, who deposed, 
on some insidious charge, the bishop Eustathius, a zealous 
supporter of the Nictean doctrine, and oflfered the see of 
Antioch to Eusebius of Cmsarea, which he declined. At 
the council of Tyre, a.d. 335, Eusebius joined in condemning 
and deposing Athanasius on the charges of disobudience 
to the emperor in not reinstating Arius, want of respect to 
the council, and an alleged desecration of some sacred ves¬ 
sels. Eusebius was deputed by the council to defend before 
Constantine the judgment which they had passed against 
Athanasius; and he appears to have used his influence 
with the emperor to have Athanasius banished. The part 
which he took in this unfortunate controversy caused him 
to be stigmatized as an Arian, though it appears that he 
fully admitted the divinity of Christ; and all that his 
accusers can prove is, that he believed that there was a 
certain sahordination among the persons of the Trinity. 
(Mosheim, Eeclesiastical History; and Schoeli, History qf 
Qrerk Literature, and the notes and references therein.) 
Eusebius of Nicomedia afterwards openly advocated the 
Arian doctrine under the reign of Constantius, e^ecially 
at the council of Antioch, a.d. 341. Eusebius of Caesarea 
died A.D. 340. 

Eusebius was possessed of most extensive erudition, 
sacred as wdl as profiine, and he was one of the warmest 
defenders and emounders of Christianity. His principal 
works are—1. *lne Ecclesiastical History^* in ten booKs, 
from the advent of our Saviour to the defeat of Lioinius 
by Constantine, a.d. 324. Eusebius hsa been styled the 
father of ecclesiastical history. He is silent on the subject 
of the Arian controversy, although it had begun at the time 
when ha ends his nflrrativ& ifpon the whole, his histoiy- 
is written with considerable discrimination and impartiality. 
2. ‘DePraeparatioueEvangelicd,* in .flfreen books. In this 
work he examines the vamus systemStOf theosophy and 
cosmogony of tk» antient pbilosonbers, the purest part of 
which, he maia^ins, was bWowed from the Jewish sacred 
writings. Among the writers whom he qimtes, and whose 
works are notirlMt, axe the PhoBnician Saii^omafbo and 
the Egypflw Manetlw. From the aberrafropa of the 
heatheiu at^i tbe speculattoBs of the. plrilosdpl^ ha draws 
arguments in fevour of the troth of. the Chrman doctrines. 
This work of Et^iuawas followed by'Miothety-3..' He 
Hemonstratione JbaWeUirfI;,' in twenty books, of- which 
only tea bare come wwn tp ns. it consists;.of fiirther 
proofs sf .tbe.»tr»th of the Christian Tairii, ebiefly directed 
Mminst the.Jews, ibtdnihlira'wn from t^ hooka of the Old 
Testament. A TKeHlf,'Ohronirie,tK; yniversal History,* 
was otdy kaswn w fragmenta until it was lately dis¬ 
covered entke Sn an>.iArmenwn MS., vwien, found at 
Omstantinmlss and'puUished by Zohrab-a'nd h^i at Milan 
in 1813. The worit is . divHed into t»b vboeks; the first, 
entitled ‘ Ohrenqpiipyj^omitikMS brief.eepisnUe sketeltea of/ 
the history of.lne Torsout nrtions and mates of the old 


world, from the Creation till the year 325 of onr eara. The 
author gives extracts from Berosus, Alexander Polyhistor, 
Abydenus, Cephalioq, Manetho, and other lost writers. 
The second book consists of synchronical tables, with the 
names of the contemporary rulers of the various nations and 
the principal ocounences in the history of each, from the 
age ofAbmam till the time of Eusebius. The author has 
made use of the works of Africanus, Josephus, and others. 
The discovery of the Annenian copy of Eusebius has been 
a valuable a^uisition. aa it serves to correct several errors 
and to supply many deficiencies in chronology and antient 
history. The other works of Eusebius are— 5. ‘ Onumas- 
tioon tJrbium et Locorum Saerm Scripturse.* 6. ‘The Lite 
of Constantine,’ in fenr books, a piece of panegyrical bio¬ 
graphy. 7. A Life of his friend Famphilus, of which only 
a fragment remains; and other minor works. 

EUSTACHUN TUBE. [Eau.] 

EUSTA'CHIUS. Bartolomeo Eustaohio, or Eustachiu% 
was one of the distinguislied band of Italian profersors to 
whom we owe the restoration of anatomy and much of its 
advancement in modem times. He was born in the early 
part of the sixteenth century at San Severino, in the mar- 
quisate of Ancona. Having accomplished himself in the 
classical and Arabic languages, he studied medicine at 
Rome, and afterwards settled there with a view to practise 
as a physician, under the patronage of the celebrated car¬ 
dinal Bon'omeo. The interest he could thus command and 
bis unusual talents were sufficient to elevate him to tlie 
chair of medicine in the Collogio della Sapienza; yet he 
never obtained any degree of professional success, and after 
a long struggle with poverty and sickness, died in great 
indigence about 1574. 

It is not surprising that .Eustachius should have failed as 
a practical physician, for the exclusive devotion with which 
be pursued his favourite study must have left him little 
time for the cultivation of the lucrative branches of his 
art; but the complete failure as a teacher, of a man of so 
much genius and enthusiasm, is remarkable. It may be 
attributed perhaps to the ascendancy of the rival school of 
Padua, supported by the wealth of Venice,end illustrated 
by the established &me of Ve.saliuB and his successors; and 
may be due in part to a defective temper, of which some 
indications may be observed in his writings, and to the 
jealousy with which he concealed his discoveries. Eusta- 
chius published little in his lifetime, though he lived long 
and laboured much; yet his treatises, short and few as they 
arc, Mtd composed when anatomy was yet an infant science, 
are of high authority even at the present day, and bear wit¬ 
ness to the accuracy and extent of his researches. They 
are all in Latin, and are nearly all collected in his' Opus- 
cula Anatomica,* published in 4to. at Venice in 1504, by 
himself, and again by Boerhaave, Leyden, 1707, in 8vu. 
He also published an edition, with annotations, of Erutiau’s 
* Lexicon Hippocratioum.* His principal work, ‘ On the 
Disputed Points of Anatomy,* upon which he evidently 
intmded to rest his fame, was unpublished to the time of 
his death, although announced in the * Opusoula,’ probably 
for want of means; it was than lost, ond has never 
been recovered; but thirty-nine copper-plates, engraved os 
early as 1552, and intended to illustrate the text of this 
work, were found at Urbino in 1712, and given to the world 
two years afterwards by Lanoisi, with the aid of Morgagni, 
Pacchioni, and other anatomists of distinction. Several 
editions of them have aince appeared with voluminous 
commentaries; the best is that of Albinus, published at 
Leydun in 1744, in folio, and reprinted in 1762. The im¬ 
portance- attached to these plates, after so long an interval 
of oblivion, shows bow much Eustachius must have pre¬ 
ceded his age; and they prove that many fiicts of great kn- 
portanoa in anatomy were accurately known to him, the 
partial twAiscovery of which had shed lustre on a centmy 
and a half of subsequent inquiry. ' 

Haller dedares^ tt to be impossible without writing a 
treatise on the-aiibjeot to partiemarize tho discoveries and 
cerr^lioos tint Eustachius introduced into anatomy. The 
tube leading from the eardrum to riie Utruat, and a certain 
valvulaEimembrane in tlw heart which bear his name are 
among the former. 

EUSTA'THIUS, archbishop of Thessalonica m ;the 
latter, part of the twelfth century, was one of the most 
helmed yedholiasta of, .his age. *110 wrote a Commentary 
Moa-tbe ‘Uiad* and. the ‘Odyssey,* which is a mine 
antiesit erudition, and contains extracta from the 
ol^ coinmeDtatorfi such as Apion, Heliodorus, Demo- 
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rtiienef of Thnuw, Porpbyriui, and others. It was first Of the commentaries of Eutocius, those on the treatiA 
printed st ^ibe in the edition of Homer, 4 vole. foU of Archimedes ‘ On the Sphere and Cylinder’ ore most 
iS42-48; the latest edition is that of Leipsk, 1827. Busts- valued; and chiefly for his account of the various modes of 
wrote likewise a Comment^ on Dionysius Perie- solving theJDelian problem of the Duplication of the Cube, 
getes, or the Geographer, which was published by Robert All of them, however, though of less value both as to his- 
1547, and often reprinted since. He ^ wrote torical and geometrical matter, are still interesting to every 
a Commentary on Pindar, which is lost. There are letters one wlio takes a pleasure in investigating tire history of pure 
of Eustathius existing in MSS. in several libraries; but science. 

they have never been publisbeA The novel of ‘ Hysmine The commentary on the ‘ Measurement of the Circle,’ by 
and Hysminias,' published at Paris, 1618, has been also Archimedes, was translated into German, together with 
attributed to Eustathius, but, as it is now proved, errone- the text of Archimedes to which it re&rs, by J. Guteniioker, 
onslv. Wiinhurg, 1825 and 1828. Svo. 

EXisTATTUS, or EUSTATIA, St., in 17® 33' N. lat, EUTRO'PIDS, FDAVIUS, was a Latin historian of 
and 63° 3'W. lung., one of the Leewaad islands in the West the fourth centu^. litUe is known of his life; he was 
Indies, is a small rocky island, about 25 miles in cir- secretary to the Emperors Constantine and Julian, and 
cumferenee, rising from the sea, in the form of a trun- accompanied the latter in his unfortunate Parthian cam- 
catod pyramid or sugar-loaf, terminating in a plain sur- paign. He is believed to have been of senatorial rank. 
roundM with woods, having a hollow in the centr^ He is known as the author of a compendium of Roman 
which is now a vast den for numerous wild beasts, and is history, in ten books, from the foundation of the city down 
perhapt the crater of an extinct volcano. The climate is to the accession of Valens, a.d. 365, which, being short 
m general healthy, hut the island is frequently visited by and easy, has been much used as a school-book. . Meagro 
those dreadful thunder-storms and hurricanes which have as it is—for it might be contained in lUO common-sized 
so repeatedly ravaged the West Indies. These hurricanes octavo pages—it is still of some use towards filling up those 
have usually occurred in August and September. The extra- gaps in history which are left: in consequence of the total 
ordinary fertility of the soil, aided by the industry of the loss of some writers and the in^rfect condition tn which 
Dutch, who have cultivated the island to the very summit, others have come down to us. The best edition is said to 
have rendered it one of the most flourishing and wealthy of be that of Haverkamp, Leyden, 1729, 12mo., improved by 
all the Caribbee islands. The principal article of cultiva- Verseik, L^den, 1762, 2 vols. 8vo. 
tion is tobacco, but they grow likewise sugar, indigo, and EDTYCHIANS, a sect of Christians which began in 
cotton. Tlie island has great abundance of hogs, goats, the East in the fifth century. Eutyches, its reputed 
mbbits, and poult^ of all kinds, not only for the consump- founder, though the opinions attributed to him are said to 
tion of the inhabitants themselves, but for the supply of have existed before ide Eutyckianismo ante Eutychen, by 
the neighbouring colonies, with which they are said to Christ. Aug. Selig, and also Assemani, Bibliotheca Orien- 
carry on a profitable contraband trade, the situation of the talk, tom. i., p. 219), was a monk who lived near Constan- 
island being remarkably convenient for that purpose. This tinople, and had a groat reputation for austerity and sanc- 
«my be ono ground of the very jealous policy of the Dutch, tity. He was already advanced in years when he came out 
which is fiir more strict than that of the other European ofhis retirement, a.d. 448, in order to oppose the Ncstoriuiis, 
nations who possess any of the islands. The only landing- who were accused of teaching ‘ that the divine nature was 
place, naturally ditflcult of access, is further guarded by a fort, not incarnate in, but only attendant on, Jesus, being supor- 
and fortified so as to render it impregnable; nor has any added to his human nature after the latter was fotmed 
thing been neglected to render every part of the idand an opinion however whichNestorius himself had disavowed, 
oqually so. Strangers therefore being nearly excluded. In Ins zeal for opposing the error ascribed to the Ncstorians, 
have little knowledge of the internal affairs of the island Eutyches ran into the opposite extreme of saying that in 
and of the riches with which it abounds. Christ there was ‘ only one nature, that of the incarnate 

St. Eustatius became the property of the Dutch by the Word,’his human nature having been absorbed in a manner 
right of first occupancy; the States-General granted it to by his divine nature. Eusebius, bishop of Dorylsum, who 
some merchants at Flushing, and it was first settled about had already opixised the Nestorians, denounced Eutyches 
the year 1600. In 1665, when the English were at war before a council assembled at Constantinople by Flavianus, 
with the Dutch, the latter were dispossessed by an arma- bishop of that city. That assembly condemned Eutyches, 
ment sont from Jamaica. In the sequel France and Hoi- who, being supported by friends at the court of Theodosius 
land having formed an aflkneo, St. Eustatius was recon- II., appealed to a general council, which was soon after 
altered ftom the English by a combined force, and the convoked by the emperor at Ephesus, a.d. 449, under tho 
French kept a garrison in the island till the treaty of Breda, presidency of Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, and successor 
when it was restored to the Diitoh. Soon, after the revolu- to the famous Cyril, who lud himself broached a doctrine 
ijon of 1688, tlio French expelled the Dutch from 8t. Eus- very similar to that of Eutyches. The majority of the 
taflus, but were obliged to capitulate to Sir Timothy council tumultuously acquitted Eutyches and condemned 
Tbomhill, who graj^^d them only their lives and baggage, Flavianus; the bishops opposed to him were obliged to 
<md left a small En^ish garrison for the protection of tlie escape, and Flavianus was cruelly scourged 4>y the soldiers; 
Dutch, who again recovered the entire possession of the it was in short a jeene of disgraceful violence, which earned 
island bv the peace of ^swick. They kept it till 1781, for the council of Ephesus the name of ‘a meeting of 
when it wes taken by the English, but restored at the peace robbers.’ Flavianus appealed to Leo the Great, bishop of 
in 1783. The English again took it in 1801, and gave it Rome, who, in his answer, condemned the doctrine of 
twek to the Dutch in 1814. Eutyches, but eoifld net obtain of Theodosius the convooa- 

BVSTYLE. [Civij. AacHiTBCTtma.] tion of another council. After the death of that emperor, 

EUTO'GIUS, a Greek mathematician of Ascalon, in his successor, Marbianus, convoked a council at Chalcedon, 
Palestine, who flourished aSout a.d. 550. He was pupil A.n. 451, which is reckoned as the fourth oeoumeuical 
of Isidorus, the ar^itoct who designed and chiefly built council of the Chu^h, and which the pqpe'a legates at- 
the celebrated church (now tlto mosque) of St Sophia at tended. By this assembly the acts of the council of Ephesus 
Coustontiuople; and he became ultimately one of the most were anniuted, Dioscorus was deposed and banished, and 
distinguished geometricians of hit time. Eutycheo, who bad already been banished by the emperor. 

It was thw general custom of matbematieal afld phfioso- was again pondamned, and derived of his ss^erdotal ofiioe. 
phW authors, during the decline of leamkiff, to gm thek ^e doctrine Wipa at thu tome time expounded that ‘ in 
Tiawa:Uhd their disooveries. where they mam awt in fte Chrito two dhdi^ natures are mutod iti one person, and 
Ibim of eemmentaries on some earlier mriter, fh||k;Wifliodt jaqv ehange, mixture, or oqt^ida.'^ Eutyches 

mte .Peeclus and others, delivered his viewa in tm4 dim & mmej '.ni^etoerBl monks,'topheially in Syria, con- 
imd like thorn he fumisbas aome valnahle ooBtrmht ffheied. (m and haying foium a protectress in the 

tioimvto dias history of rnathernmioal soionoe amongst tm etouM, .s«d«wia, .tho widow or Theodosius, who was liv^ 
Oreoko. , , ; itt they heetu»#^to(ke dving, and excited the 

The comauBMrtes of Entooiua on the works of Aiebt- peofile agwit |^e pan^iwi ef Hte eounoil ofChaloedim, 
modos and AweHMuf «<• the ytiiji Itoks hjr .which he is wih^ cthnn^ed as, Heetorhuis. The empenw wits 
known to .mwern reweffi His ewnmentorim on Apotto- oh^m to ewd to tWess these disorders: The 
WOK puhli^ in edition iff the woi^ d<|m^<jB«>tFehm ,taa perpetueted jn %eJitot .Ofiidtk 

«# that nuthWt l^fD; and moto tin Anmimedes iii various I Untain momfleMioni, dr tothnr qufotilinf efwdidst wfakli 
•dltieus, from fontof BMa» 1544 , to that of Oxford, > 792 . I eaiued the sect to be subdividra under vadous namely 
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■11 however comprehended under the general name of eclf has acknowledged in hia fragmentary atttobiogrephw. 
Monophyaites, or believera in one nature. (Asaemani, Notwithstanding he was of exceedingly weak frame ef 
* de Monophyaitia,’ at the beginning of vol. ii. of hiafiiWio- botly, he longed to devote himself to a military career, and 
theca Orientalu, and Albofarrapua’s arguments in fkvour the war dten carried on between Prussia and Austria 
that doctrine in the same vol., pp. 268,9.) In the sixth afforded an opportunity; but his mother would not consent 
century a fresh impulse was given to the Eutychian doctrine to his entering the army. Soon after, his thoughts were for 
by one Jacob, a monk, surnamed Baradmus, who reconciled a while diverted from such views by a very different object, 
the various divisions of the Monophysites throughout the He suddenly became violently enamoured with a young 
East, and spread their tenets through Syria, Armenia, Me- lady, a relation of his step-father’s, for his mother was now 
sonotamia, and Egypt, found supporters among several married again, whom he has celebrated under the name of 
prelates (among ottiers in the bishop of Alexandria), and Arense, and his passion for whom ho has described in the 
died himself biwiop of Ede 8 ga,A. 0 .588. Ho was considered most glowing colours; a passion which, although hastily 
as the second founder of the Monophysites, who assumed conceived was lasting in its effects, and which, although the 
fi-om him the name of Jacobites, under which appellation source of heartfelt bitterness to him—since Arense be- 
they still constitute a veiy numerous church, equally sepa- stowed her hand upon another—while it cast a .shade of. 
rate from the Greek, the Roman or Latin, and the Nestonan melancholy over his whole life, had a (hvourable influence 
churches. The Armenians and the Copts are Jacobites, and on his poetical talent, producing in him that depth of feel- 
so are likewise many Syrian Christians in contradistinction ing ana pathos which discovers itself in hia ‘ Baldors Diid’ 
to the Melchitos, who belong to the Greek church. Jacobite (Death of Balder). At this period, however, poetry, ai least 
congregations are found in Mesopotamia. authorship, formedmo part of his plans. Dissatisfled with 

The Monothelites who appear^ in the seventh century being beneath his step-father’s roof, ho joined with his elder 
have been considered as an offshoot of the Eutychians or brother in the scheme of entering the Prussian seri'ice as 
Monophysites, thouA they pretended to be quite uncon- hussars. The latter returned after reaching Hamburg, but 
nocted with them. They admitted the two natures in Christ, Johannes proceeded to Magdeburg, where he enlisted, but 
explaining that after the union of the two into one person was received only as a foot-soldier. In consequence of this 
there was in him only one will and one operation. This disappointment he deserted to the Austrians; seiTed in 
was an attempt to conciliate the Monophysites with the Bohemia; and was at Dresden when that capital was be- 
orthodox church, and it succeeded for a time. It was ap- sieg^ by the Prussians. On his return to Denmark he 
proved of by many eastern prelates, and even by Pope applied himself to the study of theology, with the view of 
Honorius I., in two epistles to Sergius, patriarch of Con- settling in that profession and marrying, when his hopes of 
stantinople, which are found in the Acts of the Councils, the latter were frustrated, as already noticed. He now 
Butthesuccessorsof HonoriuscondcmnodtheMonothelilos, regarded with indifference all schemes of earthly felicity; 
and Martin I., in a bull of excommunication, a.d. 649, con- and it was in this frame of mind that he took up his pen 
signed them and their patrons (meaning the Emperor and produced his ‘ Lykken’s Temple’ (The Temple of For- 
Constans, who protected them) ‘ to the devil and his angels.’ tune, a vision), which at once stamped his reputation. This 
Constans, indignant at this, caused his exarch in Italy to w-as succeeded by his ‘ Adam and Eve,’ a dramatic com- 
arrest Martin, and send him prisoner to the Chersonesus. position replete with poetical energy, yet in many respects 
At last, under Constantine, who succeeded Constans, the defective and anomalous. Conscious of its imperfections, 
council of Constantinople, which is the sixth oecumenical he devoted two years entirely to the study of poetry and the 
council, A.D, 680, condemned the Monothelites, and with best models, in order to prepare himself for some more 
them Pope Honorius himself. (Mosheim, Thi Acts qf the finished undertaking. Having made himself master of the 
Counnih; and Bossuet, in his Defence qf the Declaration English language, he carefully perused Shakspeare, with 
qfthe GaUican Clergy, 1682.) whom he was before acquainted only through Wieland’s 

EUXINE. [Black Ska. 1 translation. Ossian was likewise a favourite with him, 

EVA'GORA. [Mbiiosa.] and when he again took up his pen, he composed his ‘ Rolf 

EVA'GRIUS, born at Epiphania, in Syria, about the Krago,’ n tragedy strongly tinctured with Ossianic taste, 
year 536, practised as tin advocate at Antioch, where ho ac- It was first given to the public in 1770; about which time 
quired a brilliant reputation. He was afterwards appointed he was attacked with a most painful disorder in his limbs, 
qumstor, and filled other public offices. He wrote an occle- that continued to afflict him with little intermission during 
siastical history in six books, beginning with a.d. 431, about the rest of his life. Notwithstanding his severe suttenngs, 
the period where the histories of Socrates and Theodorctus he not only pursued his literary occupations, but wrote his 
terminate, and continuing to the year 593. His work is comedy of ‘ Harlequin Patriot,’ a masterpiece of its kind, 
spoken of favourably by Photius. Evagrius, though not abounding with pleasantry and satire chiefly directed against 
always to be trusted implicitly, yet shows greater discrimi- pseudo-reformers. In the following war, 1773, he executed 
nation than Socrates; he consulted the original documents, his literary chef-d’oeuvre, ‘ Balders Diid,’ a drama of extra- 
and appears to have keen tolerably impartial. He was well ordinary poetical beauty, and greatly superior to anything 
acquainted with profane, as well as ecclesiastical history, of the kind that had then apiieared in the Danish language. 
His work was published by Robert Estienne, and afterwards Yet although well receivea, its merits were not so well ap- 
by Valois, Paris, 1679, in an improved edition founded upon prociated by its author’s contemporaries as they have been 
two different MSS. It was published again with notes at since. Although it is on this and his other poetical works 
Cambridge 1720. that his reputation chiefly rests, Evald produced several 

EVAIJJ, JOHANNES, the most distinguished poetical things in prose, some of which—as his ‘ Forslg om Pebers- 
genius produced by Denmark in the eighteenth century, venae’ (Project respecting Old Bachelors), are repleie with 
was bom at Copenhagen, November 18th, 1743. His shrewd satire and strong comic humour, notwitlistanding 
father, who was a clergyman in that city, possessed con- they were written when he had to contend both with ill- 
siderable theological attainments, but was prevented by health and distressed circumstances. Their liveliness forms 
ill health from acting as preceptor to his sons. Johannes, a strong contrast to the seriousness and even melancholy 
therefore, the second and most gifted of the three, was that pervade his other writings; in which respect he pie- 
shortly before his ftither's death (1754) sent io Slcsvig, sents a parallel to the author of ‘ John Gilpin.’ There is 
where his tutor left him entirely to his own choice of books likewise another point of resemblance between Evald and 
for his leisure reading. Amoim these were translations of Cowper; ^ each in his affliction met with ^nerous syropa- 
‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘ Tom Jones,’ the former of which thy and succour (him a female friend. What Mary Unwin 
so captivated his imagination that he proposed Us hero as was to the one, Madame Skou was to the other; and it wa< 
a practical model to nimselfi and when no more than 13 beneath the hospitable roof of the latter that the Danish 
years old, eloped with the view of making his way to Hoi- poet breathed bis last, on the 17th March, 1781, after 
land, and thbre get on board ^ip for Batavia; but he was being confined daring two years to his bed or arm-chair, 
overtaluaii, and his project frustrated. Ho was still, how- and almost deprived of the use of his limbs. The two poets 
ever, loft as before to intiame his fancy with romantic may further be likened to each other for the high nsoral 
reading and with legendary lore, inclufflng that of saints toneof their writings, vividness of conception, and hsppmesa 
and marWaswell as of northern fable and mythology. In of mtpression. 

reading the classics Itwa# the adventurous part that ehiefiy EVANGELIST is the Greek appellation icMugWMias 
engaged bis ^tea(ionr indeed he had at that time no reli* (einyyiXun'^c. from «5 and oryeXoch 
vmeyetPit ^ poets, as he Mm- sonwr of apy good newt, as in Isaiah m 2^ of wo 8ep« 
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tuagint version. In the first ages of Christianity it was a 
general name of all those who, either by preaching or 
writing, announced the ‘ dad tidings’ of the Christian 
revelation. The learned Hooker, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’ h. V. } 78, says that ‘ Evangelists were presbyters 
whom the apostles sent forth, and used as agents in eccle¬ 
siastical affairs.’ They were similar to the class of ministers 
who in modern times are known as itinerant preachers. 
The deacon (subordinate minister) Philip is called an 
evangelist (Acts xxi. 8: see Grotius on the passage); so 
Ananias, Apollos, Timothy, and several others, St. Paul, 
in his epistle to the Ephesians (iv. 11), places evangelists 
in the third rank of occlcsiastical oiBcers; thus, opostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, teachers. The use of the 
term is now confined to the four writers to whom the ca¬ 
nonical gospels are attributed, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
•Tohn, and the gospels themselves are not unfrcquently, 
though incorrectly, called the Evangelists. St. Jerome 
states that the symbols of the four evangelists are a man, a 
lion, a calf, and an ox; but St. Augustine declares them to 
be a lion, a man, an ox, and an eagle. {Ezekiel, i. S-10; 
Rev. iv. 7.) Dr. Campbell, in his ‘ Dissertation on the 
Gospels’ (vol. i. p. 126, &c.), gives a variety of learned and 
critical remarks on the woid ibayytXiZtw as the translation 
of the Hebrew 11£0 hashar, ‘ l»la annunciare,’ * to announce 
good tidings.’ (See the word in Rose’s cd. of Parkhurst’s 
(ik. Ie.v. ^ the N. T; and a list of works on the Evan¬ 
gelists in Walt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, and Homo’s In¬ 
troduction to the Bible.) General histories of the four 
Evangelists have boon written by Kirstenius, Spanheim, 
Mollcrus, Floriiius, SchroBder, &e, 

EVAPORATION. [Heat.] 

EVECTION. [Lunar Theory.] 

EVELYN, JOHN, author of ‘ Sylva,’ ‘ Memoirs,’ &c., 
was the second son of Richard Evelyn, Esip, of Wolton, in 
Surrey, and was bom at that place October 31, IG2U. He 
received his eduiaitjon at Lewes’ free school and Baliol Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. In 1641 he went abroad, and served for a 
short linio as a volunteer in Flanders. Instead of taking 
arms in the royalist cause, as his family politics would have 
inclined him, ho went abroad a socund timo in 1644, with 
the king’s permission, and sjienl, with one interval, the 
next seven years on the continent, diligently employed in 
studying natural philosophy, cultivating his taste in the 
fine arts, and acquainting himself with such particulars of 
manners, trade, and manufacture as were most worthy of 
notice. In June, 1647, he married the daughter of Sir 
Richard Browne, the royalist ambassador at Paris, and in 
right of his wife became possessed of Sayos Court, near 
Deptford, where he fixed his abode on returning to Eng¬ 
land in 1632. He lived in privacy and study till the Resto¬ 
ration ; after which, being much esteemed by the king 
and of some weight by family, fortune, and ebaraoter, ho 
was qjiten withdrawn from his retiroinoot and engaged in 
many capacities in the public service. He was appointed 
a commissioner to take care of tlie sick and wounded, on 
the Dutoh war breaking out in 1664, commissioner fur the 
rebuilding St. PaffTs, a member of the Board of Tmde on 
its first institution, 8lc. He was also unO of the first mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Society, and continued through life a 
diligent contributor to its ' Transactions.’ His most fa¬ 
vourite pursuits were horticulture and planting, upon which 
ho wrote a variety of treatises, which are collated at the 
end of the fifth edition (1729) of his ‘ Sylva, or a Discourse 
on Forest-trees and the Proiwgation of Timber in bis 
Majesty’s Dominions,’ first published in 1664. Tlte olyect 
of i his, the best known and chief of Evelyn’s works, was to 
encourage planting, both os a matter of national interest 
and of private adventure. It sold laigoly, and, sis Evelyn 
himself says, had no small effect. In the tame year he 
]mUished the first ‘ Gardener’s Almanac,' qontailti^ direc¬ 
tions for the employment of each month. This WRs dedi¬ 
cated to Cowley, and drew forth one of his best nieces, eh- 
tided * The Garden,' in acknowledgment. 

lb. Evelyn's works on the fine arts are; ' Sculpture,’ 
IffftS, pi history of the art of engraving, in which the find 
ociMmait is given of Prince Rupert’s new method of mez- 
aotinis qngraving; 'A Parallel of Antient and Modem 
.Architeeture,’ 1689: 'Numismato, aDisoourse upon Me¬ 
dals,' 1697. Ail ^bese, though long simnoded. Were mu^ 
esteemed, gad ware to &ct wiiahie additiona to the then 
•xistiim stock of literature. 

fiy the dea&«f hiskm^, i& Ocftoher, 1699, Mr. Bvtdyn 


succeeded to the family estate at Wotton, where he died, 
February 27, 1706, full of honour as of years. He was a 
diliMut and successful labourer, in that age of discovery, 
in the subordinate departments of science; a valuable pio¬ 
neer, as hff UB^ to call himself, in the service of the Royal 
Society. Boddes this, he was a model for the character of 
a^ntleman. A friend of the learned and the good, devoid 
ofjealousy, pious, benoficeiA, intellectual, delighting in the 
occupations of his station, yet always ready to quit them fur 
the public service: he was respected even by the court pro¬ 
fligates to whom his example was a daily reproach. To the 
present age he is best known by his Memoirs, a journal ex¬ 
tending nearly from his childhood to his death, which con¬ 
tains much curious matter relative to his travels, and to tli« 
manners and history, political and scientific, of the age. 
Many of his letters, and the private correspondence of 
Charles I. with Secretary Nicholas, and Clarendon with Sir 
R. Browne, are subjoined to these memoirs, which were 
first printed in 1818 . (Kippis, Biog. Brit. ; Preface and Ap¬ 
pendix to Memoirs.) 

EVERGEM, a town and commune of East Flanders, in 
the district of (ibent, about three miles north of the city of 
Ghent, in 51“ 8' N. lat. and 3° 44' E. long. The canal of 
Sas-de-6and, which connects Ghent with the Scheldt, passes 
Evergem, the little river Caelc runs on the Zoulh of the 
town, on the south-west is the Ghent and Bruges canal, 
and on the west the Lidve, which rises in the north-east 
quarter of West Flanders and ioiiis the Bruges canal near 
Evergem. The population of llio town is 7790; it contains 
establishments tor cotton-printing and dyeing, breweries, 
distilleries, and a salt-refinery, (jotton and linen weaving 
give employment to many of the inliabilanig. In 1832 the 
town confainud a communal and six private schools: in the 
former 57 boys and 49 girls wore taught, and in the latter 
261 boys and 211 girls. 

(Vandermaelen’s Dietionnaire Giographique de la Pro¬ 
vince de la Flandre Orienlale.) 

EVERGREENS, in horticulture, are plants which shed 
their old leaves in the spring or summer after the new foli¬ 
age has been formed, and which consequently are verdant 
through all the winter season ; of this nature are the holly, 
the laurel, the ilex, and many others. They form a con¬ 
siderable part of the shrubs commonly cultivated in gardens, 
and are beautiful at all seasons of the year. 

The principal circumstances in which evergreens physio¬ 
logically differ from other plants aru the hardness of their 
cuticle, the thickness of the parenchyma of their leaves, 
and the small number of breathing pores formed on the sur¬ 
face of those organs. These peculiarities, taken together, 
enable them to witlistand heat and drought with mure suc¬ 
cess than other plants, but are often not sufficient to protect 
them against such influences in excess. Hence we find them 
comparatively uncommon in those parts of the continent u 
Europe where the summers are hot and dry, and must 
flourishing in a moist insular climate like our own. This is 
rendered more intelligible by a comparison of the propor¬ 
tions borne by their evaporating pores, or stomates, and 
those of deciduous plants. As ffir a.s this subject has been 
investigated, it appears that their leaves are usually, alto¬ 
gether destitute of such organs on the upper side, and that 
those of the lower arc mostly fewer in number and much 
less active than in deciduous plants. 

The greater part of evo^reens are raised from seed; 
gome are propagated by cuttings or layers, and the varie¬ 
gated varieties by budding and grafting. The soil in which 
they succeed, best differs with the kinds; American ever¬ 
greens, such as rhododendrons, kalinias, &c., grow best in 
equal quantities of pOat eart^ sand, and vegetable mould; 
European sorts grow in their gr&test vigour in a A^osh 
hazelly loam, but will thrive in umost any Icind of soil. 

The operation of tran^Umting evergreens may ho per¬ 
formed with success at almost all seoMiis of the year. Mid- 
eumner ptmUai has even been recommen^d; it however 
is * Work at necessity rath^ than pioprie^, because its 
sucoera jdopGnds entirely uppn. the i^ilare of the weather 
alter the it be tdoudy and wet for some time 

they may stiqceed; hut If, on the oontraiy, it be hot and 
diy, they are sure to suffer: for this reason, if fli^ractice 
may he adopted it is hot to be recornmaaded eom 
mon heBy however has hedmoften known to sueeWed vdieh 
plantod sd this season, eitlwr for hedges or as single plants. 
.This hdliejs in «oe very remarkable case, were eatefidly dug 
»pki).‘tk!ik ^ eff {he eyenihgandnnaeyid 
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irbicti had been prepared for their recepl.tm; a ■quantity of 
water ivaM then poured upon the roots, and the soil thrown 
upon the top of it, whhdi of course was carried down and 
deposited in all the crevices in the trench, rendering the 
plants perfectly fom. In the instance alluded to the 
Weather was very fkvourable fdr a considerable period 
after the operation was performed. 

Autumn and spring are much better seasons for work of 
this kind; the plants are not so liable to suffer from the 
intense heat of the sun, antj are more likely to be benefited 
by dowsAnd frequent rains. 

But, according to the moat experienced cultivators, the 
winter months (that is, from October to February) are deci¬ 
dedly the lest time for transplanting evergreens. Mr. 
McNab, who is one of the greatest authorities upon this 
subject, says—* I have planted evergreens at all seasons ef 
the year with nearly eqbal success, except from the middle 
of Juno to the middle of August, and even duruig this 
]veriud I have planted some; but unless the weather is verj 
dull and moist, it is ditticult to provent the plants suffering 
considerably, and in many cases it is years before they 
recover. Although, however, I have planted evergreens 
ten months out of the twelve with little difference of suc¬ 
cess, yet one season has a preference over the others with 
iiio, and when there is the power of choice I would recom¬ 
mend late in autumn, winter, or early in spring; that is, 
any time from the middle of October till the middle of 
February; and, in general, the beginning of this period is 
tile host; that is, from the middle of October till the mid¬ 
dle of Oecombor; always providing that tlio weather and 
the ground are favourable; that is, supposing I hero is no 
host, no drying wind, nor much sunshine, and that the 
groi.nd is not too much saturated with wet, either from 
cimliniu'd rain, or from the nature of the soil. One of the 
principal tlmig.s to be attended to in planting evergreens is 
111 fi\ on a (lull (lay for winter planting, and a moist day for 
i-p.ing and autumn planting.’ 

It IS of great importance to keep a number of the more 
tender sorts of evergreens in pots, in ordi'r to send them 
to a distance if required; and if they are to be transplanted 
a* homo their roots are not so liable to be injured as when 
tliey are.dug from the ground. The more tender species of 
I lie following genera should be treated in this way:—Arbu¬ 
tus, Ciipressus, Daphne, Erica, Juniperus, Laiirus, Mag¬ 
nolia, Phylliroo, Pinus, Qucrcus, Rhainnus, Thuja, &r. 

Ill liPlint; evergreens particular care should be taken of 
I tie young rootlets, as upon their preservation the success 
of the operation, in a groat measure, depends; especially if 
the specimens have arrived at any unusual sise. Stiiull 
evergreens are planted like other things; but the following 
jirecautions should be observed in all cases where indivi¬ 
duals of any great size are the subject of the operation. 

Wlien the plant has been lowered into the hole dug for 
its reception, the soil must be thrown iii loosely around it 
(not trod in), and a basin made to hold a quantity of water, 
which must be filled several times until the whole is com- 
plbtely saturated; this will convoy the particles of soil down 
to the roots of the plant, and render it much more firm than 
any other method. By this treatment we have seen plan¬ 
tations of evergreens formed without a single failure, which, 
when finished, appeared to have been growing fur many 
years. 

It matters little what size the plants have attained, if 
they can only be lifted without injuring the small fibres of 
the roots: they have been moved, from ten to twenty feet 
high and otherwise large in proportion, with complete suc¬ 
cess. Should, however, the roots he unavoidably injured in 
transplanting, the branches must he closely pruned and 
shortened in proportion; so that when thiq^ Mpn to draw 
upon the roots for support they may not require more nou- 
ruhment than the latter can supply. 

Conndering the great importaitoe of ever^eens in a cli¬ 
mate like that of Cheat witain, where they flourish in such 
unrivalled beauty, and ffirm so much natural protection to 
bleak exposed situations, they cannot be too extensively 
planted. The following lists Will furnish information as to 
the principal kinds to be procured i® the nurseries• 

I. w&nw btaufu dependt eaxdumelff upon 

■ Tana. ^ 

dbiit. All the naeiM, wh^a &e soil is Ikht enough,, to 
' Mitt tiirai, partkiulait^ A^VOvifldlH, eavafon, tibe Noiway 


Spruce, Deodara, the Cedar of India, Cedrus, the rj-Jo* 
of Lebanon, and Larix, the common Larch, together with 
balmmea, the Balm of Gilead, pinea, the Silver fir, and 
Wnbbiana, the Silver fir of the Himalaya mountains. 
[Abie.s.] The Cedar of Lebanon will grow well in a 
swamp. 

Araucaria imbricata, the glory of the mountains south of 
Chili: it will hardly succeed north of the midland 
counties. 

Cuminghamia laneeolata, the Chinese fir; very handsome, 
but only suited to the south of England. 

Cupresms sempervirens, the common cypress, and C. hori- 
zmtalu, the spreading cypress, are quite hardy : and the 
latter, if to be procured, forms a tree mudh more orna¬ 
mental than the other with its formal shape. But the 
nurserymen almost always sell a slight variety of C. fern- 
pervirens for it. 

Cupressus lusilanica, the Cedar of Goa, is a beautiful tree, 
but only suits the climate of southern counties. 

Jle.v Aqiafulium, common Holly: the nurseries contain end¬ 
less varieties of it, both green and variegated. The lat¬ 
ter are not to be compared with the others fur beautiful 
effect. 

Janipmttfi. The J. erreha forms a fine tree; J. Virmrdana, 
the cutiiiiion Virginian Cedar, is leas handsome: Wt both 
are quite hardy. [.ItmipuKUs.] 

Pinus. All the species where the soil is light and steril 
enough, with that proportion of decayed unfbrmentcd ve¬ 
getable nialter which this genua delights in. The finest, 
us ornamental plants, are P. pinaster, taurica, Pinea, the 
stone pine, nigricans, baiepensis, and Pullasiana, which 
will grow in any soil tliatis not stiff and swampy in win¬ 
ter. P. sylvesiris and nigricans are the hardiest. 

Quercus. The Ilex, or Evergreen oak, of which there are 
man'v varietu's; auslnara, of which the Lucomhe and 
the Fulham oaks are possibly domesticated forms ; Tur- 
wri, Suber, the cork-tree, and gramuntiti, the Bellota. or 
Spanish oak with sweet acorns, are all iltie s)>ccics e(|Uiill.\ 
handsome when young as bushes, and when old as trees. 
[Quercus.] 

Taxus buecata, the common Yew, xndfastigiata, the Irish 

Yew. 

TVmJa occidentaUs, the American, and orientalis, the 
Chinese Arbor Vitso. 


* Shrubs or Bushes. 

Aristotelia Maqui, a Chilian broad-leaved shrub, qiii'i 
hardy. 

Abies Clanbrasiliana, a curious dwarf fir, only suited Ui 
plant singly upon grass. 

Cunninghamia lanceolafa, the (Chinese fir, rarely grow’s 
beyond tlie size of a bush. 

Arbutus Andrachne, the Oriental Strawberry tree, ami 
kybrida. 

Auatba Japonica, a Japanese spotted-leaved bush. 

Buxus sempemrem, tlic tree Ktix; will succeed in light. 
especially sandy, steril soil; prefers chalky downs; will 
not thrivo in stiff wot soil. 

Juniperus communis, the common juniper; Sueciea, the 
Swedish juniper, much less handsome; Saldna, the 
Savin bush, excellent for undergrowth and ornamental 
as a single bush upon lawns. 

Laurus nobilis, the sweet bay, quite hardy, thuu,gh a native 
of ‘ the warm south;’ its aromatic leaves employed in 
confectionary, pickles, &c. 

Ligustrumvvlgare,Ihe common privet; excellent for hedges 
and for undei^rowth, csiiecially the evergreen variety. 

Phyllirea. Every variety of this valuable genus should 
he cultivated; obliqua and latifulia as large species, 
media ns a middle-sized one, and angustifo’ia as a 
graceful bush. 

Pinus pumitio or Mughus, the alpine pine tree 

Bhamms alaiernus, of which there are several varieiies 
and R. Clusii ; hardy bushes, which bear pruning 
cutring down to the ground remarkably well. 


Twiwees. 


Hedera. Many varieties of the common ivy; Canarie7» 
tha Irish ivyj and chrysoearpa, the goWen-berried. 


H. Evergreens tehose powers 
pearanee 


have a eon^cwm op- 
02 
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Andromeda arborea requires peat; grows 40 high in 
North America. 

\rbatut Vnedo, the common strawberry tree; of this there 
» a beautiful variety with deep red flowers, and another 
with double flowers, much less handsome than either. 
4eaoia grows without protection near Edinburgh; 

dealbata, lophantha, and several other New Holland 
. species, will flourish without proteotitm in the southern 
counties. 

Euoalyptue verfaliata, pulvendenta, exist in the open air 
near Edinburgh; they and other species will thrive in 
the South and West of England. 

Ligustrum lueidum, the wax tree, a Japanese plant. 
Magnolia grand^fiora, with many varieties; they are 
scarcely hardy enough to live in this country away from 
the shelter of a wall, except quite in the south; unpro¬ 
tected specimens exist, however, near Edinburgh. 

Shrubs or Bushbs. 

Andromeda. The handsomest species are A. Caleebeei, 
angusti/oNa, Mariana, which is rather tender, pulveru- 
lenta, specioea, and fbmbunda. Require peat soil. 
Aretoetaphylos Uva Ursi, a trailing plant. 

Ammprsine Lyerd, a beautiful little American bush, re¬ 
quiring peat. 

Berberie aquifoliim, fasciadaris, repens, Asiatica, aristata. 
[Berberis.1 

Bupleurum frutieoeum stands the sea-breeze well upon 
chalky cliffs. I 

Cistus, all the species. They arc quite hardy if planted 
where wet cannot lodge in winter, and exposed to the 
full sun in summer. 

Colletia spinoea. 

CotoneasUr mierophylla and rotundtfolia, small bushes. 
Cytisus scoparius, common broom; there is a double va¬ 
riety ; mbue, the Portugal white broom. 

Daphne. All handsome, the following the most so: Lau- 
reola, the spurge laurel, grows well beneath trees; 
pontiea, with pale green flagrant flowers; and Cneorum, 
or Garland flower, one of the most lovely and sweetly 
perfumed p.ants in the world, but not to be cultivated 
except in a dry peaty soil and a well ventilated situation; 
late spring frosts injure it so much that it is not worth 
cultivating in valleys. 

Duvaua dependens, and some others. 

Erica Australis, camea, stricta, Mediierranea, codonodes. 
[Erica] 

Escallonia rvbra, illinita, montevidensis, handsome South 
American shrubs. Bees take great delight in the blos- 
' Boms of the last; the second species smells very strongly 
of melilot. 

Oatrya elliptipa, with long pendulous catkins of a yellowish 
green colour. 

Oenisia tinetoria, the dyer’s broom, with a few others. 
Helianthemum of^l kinds, to cover rockwork, or ground 
where the wet (utes not lodge in winter. 

Kalma lai^olia, angusi^folia, especially the first; require 
peat. 

Lavandula spica and latifolla, common lavender. 

Ledum latffolium, or mbrador tea, and palustre: low 
hushes requiring peat. ^ 

Mengiesia p^H/blta or Irish heath; there is a white variety. 
Myrtuf communis, and its varieties; lives out of doors 
soutn of Xiondon. 

Prunus Ltturocetttsue, the common laurel; Itmianica, the 
Portugal la^l. 

Pittosporum Tobira, quite hardy south of London; sweet- 
scented. i . 

Roeinarinus qficinalis, common roeemary. 

Rhododendron. Numerous varieties arc to he proottfed; 
t^ose of |)ohftcum, maximum, tui eatostbienef are the 
nipst robust; hybriitam bbtsinpd between tt» Indian 
Rtid Amaridiia species is 1ese1jai%; /erru^deum and 
'ksrtidttm, dwarf alpim species; easnpmukikon, a North 
IhdifiU sneoies. 

dmeeum, Spanish broom; and ocufl/oflitih,' a 
Turkish iHtooifi. 

Viburhtm. Of the LaurastinuA, one of the prettiest of all 
cr^greefls, thero are three speelbs ; V. Tinus, the com¬ 
mon leiihustinoi, t^hlM^bSt : PllMwfumtWidi shining 
loaves, rdther li^ef alid ihore cuiheatie;; K etriofum, with 
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upright shoots, more hairy, and the least hardy of the 
three. 

Vlex Europeeus, the common furze; a double variety, which 
is particularly handsome; and (7. sfn'cfMS, the Irish furze, 
a smaller species, which does not flowor abundantly. 

Vucca. Several species quite hardy. They oifly require to 
be grown in places where water does not stwrnatc in 
winter; K gloriosa, filamentosa, Draconis.facSda, anfi 
euperba, are the handsomest species. 

Twiners or CLiKBSRa. 

Sign onia oapreolata, with dull hrownish-red trumpet-shaped 
Mowers; rather tender. 

Caprifoliumjlexuosum, gratum, japonieum, eempervirens ; 
alt handsome honeysuckles. 

Jasminvm revolutum and officinale, the common white 
jasmine. 

Vinca major and minor, the larger and smaller periwinkle; 
trailers. 

EVERLASTING FLOWERS. This name is popularly 
given to certain plants whose flowers have the property of 
retaining their brightness and colour for many months 
after being gathered. They owe this quality to a hardness 
of their tissue, which has exceedingly little moisture to 
part with, and which, consequently, does not collapse or 
decay in the progress of acquiring perfect dryness. It is 
generally in the scales of the involucre of composite plants 
or in the bracts of others that this property resides. Those 
who wish to possess such plants will easily find the following 
in the gardens of this country. 

Hardy annuals. Helichryeum bracteatum (yellow), 

[ Xeranthemum annuum (purple or while). 

Hardy perennials. Antennaria diaica (pink), triplinervis 
and margaritaeea (white). Ammobium alatum (white). 
Gnaphahum steechas and arenarium (yellow). 

Tender annuals. Rhodanthe Manglesii (rod), Morna 
nitida (yellow), Gomphrena globosa (purple). 

Greenhouse shrubs or herbaceous plants'. Astelma exi- 
mium (crimson), Helichrysum argenteum (white), ericoides 
(lunk), sesatnoides,pr(diferum, and others (purple). 

EVESHAM, a borough and market-town, having sepa¬ 
rate jurisdiction, locally situated'in the hundred of Blackeii- 
hurst, in the county of Worcester, 15 miles south-east from 
Worcester, and 96 north-west-by-west from London. Eve¬ 
sham was formerly called ‘ Eovesham,* or ‘ Eovesholme,’ an 
appellation derived from ‘ Eoves,’ a swineherd of Egwiii 
bishop of Wiocii, who was sumrstitiously supposed to have 
had an interview with the Virgin Mary on this spot. It 
owes its importance to on abbey that was founded hero in 
709, and dedicated to the Virgin. 

The abbot and the convent received numerous grants of 
land, as well os ecclesiastical and temporal privileges from 
various kings and other beneiactors. The last abbot but 
one was Clement Lichfield, who built the isolated toivcr, 
now almost the only relic of this once celebrated abbey. 
This tower, called the Abbot’s Tower, is a beautiful speci- 
incn of the pointed architecture of the period immediately 
preceding tne RefoHnatiou it is supported by panelletl 
iiuttrcises, adorned with windows having rich ogpe mmild- 
lugs, and siivraonuted by open embattled parapets and 'eight 
pinnacles. It was originoUv intended fur a ckmpanile, to 
which purpose it was convenod in 1745. The tower is lit) 
feet in neight, and is 22 feet square at the base. 

A battle was ibught hear Evesham on the 4th of August, 
1265, between Prince Edw^ (afterwards Edward L) and 
Simon Mont&rt^ earl of Leicester. Leicester placed King 
Henry ][n„ whom ho had made prisoner, in tha von of his 
anny, hoping that he might he killed by his son’s tiroeps, 
who were Suiting for his release. However, the 'king was 
recognised nearly at the first onset by the prince, who 
rushed through ^ thickest of the battle to the assistance 
of his fother, and soon placed him in safisty. Leicester’s 
defeat was complete, and be lumseK as wifil U hls soui fell 
in'the field ofoSttle. ' 

; The eoipi^tion.tiiaini prescriptive jr^htsand jfrivil^es,, 
but th^ wiare all confirmed by clmrfer, In the your of 
the freign of James I. They b*d the power of tiyuig ind 
ekdeu^ for 111 capital offences,, exoeiit high treiSoh; ghd 
os Me as 1741) a Wotaian tras burnt fer petty treason. . A 
cOUi^ df n^rd is held vsbty Tuesday for the recovery qf 
deh^ tpi pot.; k court of session is also held for the borough 
on'ihe tri4ay alter the eoun^ quarter-sesriess^ The'bo- 
rddgb riflhxaed two luemlNlts to parikuneiit hi the 23td of 
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XdvaTd I, ftnd Again in the reign of James since which 
time it has continued to do so. In 1831 there were 3991 
inhabitants; the number registered is 3S9. Evesham is 
one of«the few municipal boroughs the boundaries of which 
were not altered by the Reform and Municipal Corporation 
Acts. Iho town is pleasantly situated on the banks of the 
river Avon, over which is a-stone bridge, which connects it 
with the parish of Bengworth, which is within the boundaries 
of the borough. The two principal streets are wide and 
clean, and the town has a cheerful appearance. The Vale 
of Evesham is fkmous for the richness of its soil; and large 
portions of land near the town are hud out in gardens, which 
supply the neighlrouring towns and villages with vegetables 
and fruit. There are also some corn-mills, and a linseed- 
oil mill. Tlie market-day is Monday, Fairs are held on 
the 2nd of February, the Monday after Easter, "Whit-Mon- 
day, and the 21st of September: the latter is famous fur 
cattle and horses. 

The borough comprises the parishes of All-Saints, St. 
Lawrence, and Bengworth, in the archdeaconry and diocese 
of Worcester. Tlie living of All-Saints is a vicar^e, which, 
with the curacy of St. Lawrence, is of the clear annual value 
of 208/. The church is said to have formed part of the 
abbey: it is in the later style of English architecture, and 
has a tower, spire, and a handsome ])orch. The church of 
Si. Lawrence is now quite in ruins, and forms a^ beautiful 
specimen of the ornamented Gothic. In the south aisle is 
the eha])cl of Clement Lichhuld; it is only 18 feet by 10, 
but is (as Tindal says) of such elegance and delicacy of con¬ 
struction as a verbal descrijition would but voiy imperfectly 
convey to the reader’s iraugimitiun. 

There are places of worship for Baptists, Quakers, Wes¬ 
leyan Methoaists, and Unitarians. Tlie free grammar- 
school, endowed originally by Abbot Liehtlcld, was re¬ 
founded by Henry VIII., and again rc-raodelled by James I. 
The master receives 1 Of. per uniutin from the crown, a house, 
and some other emoluments. At Bengworth there is a 
school, founded by .John Doiicle in 1709, for poor children 
of that parish. There are also several donations to the 
poor, and for apprenticing children. 

In the parish of Bengworth was a castle helonging to the 
Beauchamp family, but it was destroyed by Abbot William 
D’Aiideville in 1169, and the silo was converted into a 
burying-ground, for which we believe it has continued to be 
uscil down to the present day. (For a full account of the 
abixw and antiquities, see Tindal’s History of Evesham-) 

EVIDENCE (Judicial). Evidence, in jurisprudence, 
denotes the moans by which facts are ascertained for judi¬ 
cial purposes. The practical importance of the subject is 
eb< ions from this defluition; and it has accordingly not 
only attracted much attention from judicial writers, but has 
formed a prominent part of the systems of jurisprudence of 
roost civilized countries, though the particular rules of 
evidence adopted have varied according to the constitution 
of the tribunal by which judicial truth is to be ascertained. 
Thus the Roman law, in which facts ore ascertained for judi¬ 
cial purposes by professional judges, contains (so far as we 
DOW know it) few regulations respecting evidence, the whole 
subject being comprised in one short chapter of the Digest, 
which lays down several positive rules for the exclusion of 
witnesses within prescribed degrees of consanguinity to the 
litigant parties. In tlie common law of England, where 
facts are ascertained by juries, the body of rules and re¬ 
strictions denominated the law of evidence has been gra- 
dually established within the last two centuries. Pre¬ 
viously to that time,, in the infancy of the trial by jury, 
as we understand that institution, the only positive rules 
respecting evidence were those which related to the two 
witnesses in treason required by statutes passed in the 
reign of Edward VI. This fact of the gradual deve¬ 
lopment of restrictions upon the admission of testimony 
seeitts to show that, in Ihw country at least, the tendency 
of civilization has been to contract and not ,to enlarge (as 
some writers hove suppoa^) the rules of judicial eyidenco. 
The accounts of onr earUer judicial proceedings contained 
i(i the State Trjnls sufficiently prove that it was theqirac- 
tice fiwmerly (q admit without aoruple or question every 
species of testimony; whereas the present law of evidence 
is almott wholly composed of restrictive rules. 

In mviiig a compendious view of the principles of the 
English tow of evide|ace (which are tlie same at equity as 
al oomaon tow^ sad ip eriminal and civil proceedings) it is 
.proposed—1. To enm&e^ ^ lit^tations which it pre¬ 


scribes to the competency of witnesses; 2. To giye s brief 
summary of the principal rules by which the reception of 
oral evidence is governed ; and 3. To stale the principal 
rules which relate to written evidence. 

I. Of the competency qf witnesses. —^Tha general rule of 
English tow upon this subject is, that all persons may be 
witnesses in courts of justice who have sufficient under¬ 
standing to comprehend the subject of their testimony, andi 
sufficient religious principle to ensure a rtoht sense of the 
obligation of an oath to speak the truth. Thus very young 
children are admissible as witnesses, if they have a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the nature of an oath, and a religious, 
apprehension of the consequences of falsehood. All testi¬ 
mony, by the law of England, must be given under the 
sanction of an oath; but the form of the oath is immaterial, 
and nothing is required beyond a persuasion upon the 
mind of the witness that in swearing to the truth of what 
he states he is appealing to a Divine Being able to punish 
him for falsehood. 

To the general rule of the admissibility of all persons of 
sufficient intellect and religious belief there are several iia- 
ortant exceptions. In the first place, a husband cannot 
u a witness tor or against bis wife, nor a wife for or against 
her husband; a rule which is said to arise from tlie kkntiiy 
of interest subsisting in such a connexion. However, in 
criminal prosecutions founded upon personal violence com¬ 
mitted by either of these parlies upon the other, such testi¬ 
mony is admitted upon the ground of necessity. Secondly, 
ill actions at the common law, a parly to the suit cannot lie- 
examined as a witness ; but in courts of equity defendants. 
in a cause may be made witnesses upon a special aiipliea-^ 
tioii fur that purpose; and in those courts, if a plaiutifir 
consents to be examined as a witness his evidence may bv 
admitted. Tliirdly, a person cannot be a witness wl>» has 
been convicted of treason or felony, or of any oifence which 
involves the crimen falsi (such as peijury or cheating), or 
which is liable to a punishment which the law considers 
infamous, as whipping, branding, or the pillory. This 
principle of exclusion,'which is mirived from the Rumait 
law (Digest, lib. li., tit. De Testibus), is now of little practiculi 
importance, as the recent statutes have enacted that a 
pardon in felons, or the actual endurance of the puuislv. 
ment in felony or misdemeanour, excepting perjuiy or 
suLornatiun of perjury, shall have the effect of rosluring 
the coimietency of tbo party as a witness. Fourthly, the 
law of England excludes the evidence of those who have a 
direct interest in the result of the proceedings in which 
they are called to testify. The indefinite state of the rule 
respecting the nature of the disqualifying interest has led to 
much perplexity in its practical application. 

The principle however which is illustrated by a great 
variety of cases, is, that, in order to disqualily a witness on 
the ground of interest, he must either be directly and imme¬ 
diately benefited by a result of the proceeding favourable to 
the party who calls him, by exonerating himself from a 
liability to costs or to some process founded upon the deci¬ 
sion of the cause in which ho is called to testify; or be must 
be in such a situation os to be able to avail himself of the 
decision of the cause, by giving it in evidence in support oi 
his own interest in some future litigation. The first of these 
alternatives is, in fact, nettling more in principle thaoi a 
part of the same proposition which excludes the parties to 
a suit from being witnesses ; for where the determination 
of the suit in one way directly affects the witness in inte¬ 
rest, he is in a certain sense a party to it, and would, in 
fact, be testifying in his own cause. The second section of 
the rule which is peculiar to the law of England, and fjret 
appeared in practice about fifty years ago, is of more doiuit- 
ful expedience. It is much mure exclusive in its operation 
than the fonner, and is objectionable and inconvenient in 
practice by introducing into the question of the compe¬ 
tency of a witness in a particular action the complicated 
and embarrassing process of considering his position in 
every ^supposable litigation which m^ afterwards affect 
him ^88 arising out of that action. With the view of re¬ 
moving the practical difficulties arising from this objection, 
it was enacted by the stat. 3 & 4 Will.lV., c, 42, } 26, that 
‘ if any witness shall be obiocted to as incompetent, on the 
ground that the verdict or Judgment in the action on which 
it shall be proposed to examine him would be admissible in 
evidence for or against him, such witness shall nevertheless 
be examined; butJn that case a verdict or judgment in that 
action in tavour orthe party on whose behalf ne shall have 
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%ee» mtmijied, tdiall notlie adnuasible in eTidetii«/a«*liim; 
Dor aball a veriict or judgment ^inst the party on whose 
behalf he shell have been examii^ be adiAissiblo in evi- 
denoe agatmt him. By the 27th section, it was enacted 
that the name of every witness objected to as incompetent, 
on tit# ground that the verdict or judgment in the cause in 
which Se is examined would be admissible in evidence for 
or agamt him, shall, at the trial, be indorsed on tlie record 
on Which the trial shall be had, together with the name of 
the party on whose behalf he was examined, and shall bo 
afterwards entered on tlie record of tho judgment; such 
indorsement or entry to bo sufficient evidence that such 
witness was examined in any subsequent proceeding in 
which the verdict or judgment shall bo offered in evidence. 

IL T/ie prindpal general rules At/ which the reception 
oral evidence is regulated. — The first general rule 
which appliea equally m written as to oral testimony) is 
that all evidence produced must bo relevant to tho jtoint at 
;ssue between the parties. The object of special pleading by 
the common law is to reduce controversies between parlies 
to partieular issues, or propositions of fact affirmed by one 
and denied by the other, which are to bo decided by the 
ury; and the rule of evidence, that the proofs in the cause 
must be strictly confined to these issues, is founded upon 
obvious reasons of justice as well as convenience. Secondly, 
the affkmative of every issue is to bo proved; that is, the 
party who asseits the affirinativo of a proposition is to bear 
the biuthen of proving it. This prineiplu is taken from tho 
civil law; ‘ £i ineumbit probatio (]ui dicit, non qui negat.’ 
Thirdly, in proving a fo(!t, the best evidence of it must be 
given of which tho nature of the thing is capable. Thus, a 
party is not permitted to prove the contents of a deed by a 
copy, and still loss by oral testimony, where tho deed itself 
may be produced; nor to prove the execution of a deed by 
any other person than a subscribing witness, when he is 
living and producible. This rule is jiistiliod by the pre¬ 
sumption which tho offer of secondary evidence rai.sus, that 
the production of the best evidence might have prejudiced 
the party in whose power it is, had he produced it. This 
rule is not, however, to be understood os roquiring that all 
the evidence which can be given upon the fact in dispute 
should be produced; as, for instance, if there are several 
attesting witnesses to a deed or other contract, it is not 
necessary that more tlian one should be called. Fourthly, 
Itearsay testimony, which is a statement on oatli of what an 
absent person has said respecting a fact to be proved, is, in 
general, excluded both on the ground that tho witness to 
tho actual fiset does not declare his knowledge upon oath, 
and also because he is absent from the cross-examination of 
the party who is to be affected by whut he states. To this 
rule, however, there are the following exceptions1. The 
declarations of persons who are in imminent danger and 
under the apprehension of immediate death, and who are 
therefore eonsidered to be 8|ieaking under as powerful a 
religious aenotion m the obligation of an oath ; 2. The de¬ 
clarations of deoeased persons, and made against their 
interest; oa, for instance, charging themselves with the 
receipt of money m account of third persons, or acknow¬ 
ledging the payment of money due to themselves; 3. The 
declaration of deceased persons respecting rights of a public 
nature, such as the boundaries or general oustoins of a 
manor or district; 4. The declarations of deceased persons 
on questions of pedigree, or family occenrenoes of anient 
date before the memory of Uving witnesses, such as bii^g, 
deaths, or marriages. With respect to the two last excep¬ 
tions, however, evidence of declaratioas of this kind is in- 
odmisnble, if they have been mode poet litem motam, that 
is, allw tlw matter to whidi they relate has become the 
subject of litigation. 

UL Written evidence eoneiet* of reeorde, documents 
under seal, u< chartere and deeds, cmd writings not under 
of parliament are reoords of the highest nature, 
beiny Um aietnorisk of the legiadattoe; hut a distMU^u is 
nuiitit Nspect ho evidence between puMie and pritmte 
‘-e.;^ A ^Uio statute t«(]uim do> express proof in 
™ being presumed tnHoiow the law 

wMajh Ite H bound to observe; as to them, thorefioK, the 
oh^oii of. tiif itself it in all-eases Suf 

vrivate padtemeut are considered as doeumeffits re¬ 
lating to iaditeKteikiMld fntMt tfaerefbie ke proved byot^iies 
compand with the ot^id reit of pariiBment. A second 
and tttfertcr speoiw of neords W the proqeedingt of courts l 
of iMioe, wkiA m pmwl bf tetcmplifieattoBs, aworo j 


copies, and office copies. Exciapliffeations are tianteHph 
of the reccnls of different courts, accredited by having the 
seals of such courts attached to them. Sworn copies are 
transcripts made by individuals who authenticate them 
upon o4th, when they are produced in evidence. Office 
copies are copies certified to be true and accurate by an 
officer expressly entrusted for that purpose by an officer of 
the court to which the records belong. Charters and deeds 
are proved by the production of the instrument and proof 
of the execution by the party to be charged with it; but 
whore the document is more than thirty years old, the exe¬ 
cution need not he proved. The general rule is that the 
original deed must be producetl, on the principle already 
alluded to of its being the best evidence; hut this is subject 
to the following exceptions:—!. Where it has been lost or 
destroyed by aeoident; 2, Where it is in the possession of a 
party to a suit against whom it is sought to be produced, 
and who refuses to produce it: in either of which cases the 
contents of the document may be proved by a copy, or if no 
copy exists, by oral testimony. Deeds attested must, in 
general, be proved by one at least of the subscribing wit¬ 
nesses ; but if the attesting witnesses be dead, or are ndi to 
be found after a diligent search, or are infamous, or for any 
other reason incompetent by law to give evidence, the exe¬ 
cution of the deed may l)e proved by proof of the hand¬ 
writing of tho party. The proof of hand-writing, by the 
law of England, is peculiar. The testimony of persons skilled 
in hand-writing is wholly excluded, comparison of hands 
being inadmissible for the purpose. The course is that a 
witness acquainted with the writing of the individual in 
question, and who has seen him write, or who has had a 
written correspondence with him, shall testify to his belief 
that the duoiiment to be proved is in hi.s hand-writing. 

From the above summary of the principal rule.s of evi¬ 
dence existing in the English law, it will be observed that 
the system is extremely exclusive. Upon the subject of 
interested witnesses, the law dues not merely caution lind re 
strict the amount of ercdil to be given, but entirely rejects 
them from being heard wherever a pecuniary interest in 
the result of the cause, how'ever small, is shown to exist. 
So also with respect to the reception of secondory and hear¬ 
say evidence, it sanctions no degree or kind of testimony at 
socond-hand (oxcejit in the case.s above enumerated), but 
excludes it under all varieties of circumstances. That the 
statement of an interested person is always to be received 
With caution, often with suspicion, and often with disbelief, 
may be readily admitted; that it sliould be always peremp¬ 
torily rejected as unworthy to be heard is a different and 
much more questionable proposition. Again, it is true that 
we ought not to attach so much weight to hearsay evidence 
as to direct testimony, because it is beyond all doubt that 
the certainty of obtaining the truth is diminished, and that 
the means and causes of error arc multiplied, in proportion 
ns you remove from the actual observer and add links to 
the chain of testimony. ‘ Any testimony,’ says Mr. Locke, 
in his chapter on tho Degrees of Assent, • the further off it 
is from the being and existence of the thing itself, the less 
force and proof it has. A credible man vouching his know¬ 
ledge of it is a good proof; but if another, equally credible, 
do witness it from his report, the testimony is weaker; and 
a third that attests the hearsay of an hearsay is yet less 
oonsiderabte. So that/ in traditional truths, each remove 
weakens the force of tho proof; and the more hands the tra¬ 
dition has necessariljr passed through, the less strength and 
evidence does H feceive from them? Admitting the i ustico 
of this, dgeetion to tlm effect of hearsay evidence, it may 
still be questioned whether its absolute and unconditional 
rejection for jueBcial purposes is justifiable. So also ifiih 
respect to the mode of ^ving hand-writing, it might bo 
unsafe wholly to rely upon the evidence of comparison of 
hands by persons of experience in that occupation, but 
there seems no mod reason why such proof should not be 
odmieeMe in aiff »f tiie present vague a^ tmsal^faetory 
mode of jwoef by the genetal belief of a withett. 

Theteiost fffiuMble resstm fin- tihe exclnsivSness eff the 
8»|Attirlaw of evidence is derived frwn tiie nature of the 
tri« by‘jaey* with reference to tehwii it is contended to ^ 
lafltr «e wimdto* doubtfel etbtoiM alti^ther from their 
conrideratiOD, tliilm to leave it to persotn who are often nn- 
instruoted, mtd ihcfepable of dmwing correct dlstinctKins 
upon tite snlijeot of testimony to form a proper estimate of 
its credibilitr. ; ihie reason is feundeu upon art amoiti®- 
tioB net jhatiiled by the feet,- namely, that tit# neanal of 
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ytoof aetually iegaliied are in&Uiblie guides to truth; 
whereas, the truth is that nrany of thenr aie quite as liable 
to lead to a false condusion as those which are excluded. 
In this state of things, therefore, there seems no good rea¬ 
son why all practicable moans of attaining to truth, however 
various in their degrees of eSeotiveness, should not be com¬ 
mitted to juries. This seems indeed to be tlie growing im¬ 
pression in t^ profession; tlie inclination of the courts of 
late years being to let in as much light to a cause as pos¬ 
sible, and to regard objections to evidence ratlier as matters 
ot credibility upon which juries may exercise their judg¬ 
ment, than oi competency to bo wholly withdrawn from their 
consideration. 

In the article Equity a reference is made to tho present 
head of EvidkncX, and we shall accordingly briutly state 
manner of'ascertaining facts in courts of equity, which 
differs from the practice in courts of law, where the witnesses 
are produced and examined orally before the court. 

Witnesses in proceedings in equity are examined upon 
written interrugafuyies before tlie examiner of the court or 
before commissiunors in the country, both examiner and 
commissioners being sworn to secrecy. The answers of the 
witnesses to these written inteiTogatories, or their depo.si- 
tions, as they are called, are taken down in writing, and 
form tho only evidence for tho plaintiff and defendant (ex¬ 
cept the defendant’s answer, if the plaintiff choose to avail 
himself of it), which is admitted at the liearing of a cause.*" 
The interrogatories are drawn by counsel, according to the 
iirstructions which he receives as to the facts wliicii a wit¬ 
ness is considered able to prove; but it frequently happens 
tliat (he instructions are very defective, and the cxiunsel is 
oldigod to frame his interrogatories as well ns he can, in 
order to elicit the proof of facts favourable to the party for 
whom ho is employed. Though each several iuterivigalory, 
wilt'll well drawn, is framed for the purpose of ostahlishing 
801110 single and distinct fact, written interrogatories cannot 
from (heir nature be-otherwise than long and somewliat 
diliicult to comprehend. In the oral examination of a wit¬ 
ness, It necessarily happens that several ((ncslioiis must be 
asked consecutively for tho purpose of completing the in- 
vcstigalioii into and the establishment of every important 
fact to which the examination is directed. Written inter¬ 
rogatories must be framed on the same prineiple, and there¬ 
fore every subsequent part of an interrogatory must be 
fr.iiiicd on the suppusition of every previous part being an¬ 
swered in some way ; and consequently, it is hardly possible 
in written iiitorrugatorics to avoid what is called making 
them leading, and at the same verbose and cumbrous. 
Tlie.se long interrogatories, it is proved by experience, are 
ofion imperfectly comprohonded by tho witnesses, and con- 
se(|ucnily their evidence is to some intents either incom- 
plole or inaccurate, or both. Tho interrogatories which 
cither party proposes to his witnesses arc not known to tho 
adverse party until tho exatniuatiun of all the witnossos on 
both sides is concluded, when ptihliration is passed, as it is 
termed, and copies of all the depositions are delivered to 
the litigating parties under an order of the court. 

Under tlus system, there is of course no cross-examina¬ 
tion, in the proper sense of the term; for one party does 
not know what the witnesses examined by the opposite party 
have deposed, and cannot thorofure effectually examine 
them, as in a court of common law, where the cross-exami¬ 
nation of a witness follows and is founded upon what the 
witness has stated in his examination in chief. If a party 
to a suit in chancery will cross-examine a witness who is 
umduced by his adversary for examination, he must examine 
him on written interrogotorios, without knowing what in¬ 
terrogatories have been proposed to him by the opposite 
party, and without knowing wliat he has said in his deposi¬ 
tions in chief. Such a oross-oxamination must be in general 
altiigethor useless, and often dangerous to tlie interest of 
the party making it; unless liis object is to ascertain that 
the witness is an incom^tent witness, or unless the witness 
is one whom he woula himself have examined in chief. 
Under the 32nd Order of the 2Ut of December, 1633. the 
last interrogatory before that date commonly in use is in 
future to he altered as follows: * Do you know or can you 
set forth any other matter or thing which may he of benetlt 
t to the parties at issue in this cause, or either 

of them r Sec. A party however is not bound to insert 



this interrogatory; and indeed no groat harm wiH mult if 
it is never used. Owing to various causes, such as disincli- 
nation on tho part of a witness to mve himself farther 
trouble, particular affection to one of the litigating parties, 
or forgetfulness, it miglit hove been anticipated that this 
general interrogatory would fail in its object; and so for as 
it has been used, such is said to be the case. 

This mode of ascertaining facts in suits in equity is evi¬ 
dently very defective, and lias iieen the subject of consider¬ 
able complaint and of Isngthoned inquiry; but hitherto 
nothing has been done to amend the systmn. 

(See Minutes of Evidence taken before the Chancery 
Commissioners, annexed to their Report tf 1826; and a 
recent pamphlet (18.17) by W. A. Garratt, entitled Suggee- 
lionsfur Reform in Proceedings in Chancery,) 

Tlioso who may be inclined to follow this subject further 
will find it discussed at great length and with much acute¬ 
ness in Bentham’s Rationale of Judicial Evidence, The 
full dcvelopineut of the £llgU^h law of evidence is con¬ 
tained ill the treatises of Mr. Pliillipps and Mr. Starkie. 

EVIL EYE. It was an antient superstition that certain 
persons wore endued with the power of injuring those on 
whom they cast a hostile or envious look. 'The eyes of such 
persons were supposed to dart noxious rays on every object 
on wliich they were fixed. This power of injuring with 
the eye was called Bascania (Bawavta) by the Greeks, and 
Fascinuho by the Romans. Several writers who have 
collected (be tcstiiuonios of the auticnls concerning it (as 
Potter, Archteologia Clra-ca, lib. ii. c. xviii., and Alsarius, 
‘de Pascinn,’ Greer ii Antiq. Rom., tom. xii. p. 885), may he 
consulted for particulars. Those who enjoyed great pros¬ 
perity, or met with any extraordinwy good fortune, and sucii 
as weio too much elated by praise and flattery, were more 
particularly liable to the effects of fascination. Hence 
when the Romans praised any tiling or person, they used 
to add, Preefisciui or Preefiscim! dixerim, to avert any 
fascination that might ensue, and to prove that their praise 
was siucero. 

It is rcmoi’kablo fliat the same superstition prevails to 
the present day in several parts of Iho world, even in the 
northeru part of our island, and in Ireland. In Greece it 
IS at present called kaho mati (koko pan), and itsefteotsore 
averted by spitting, in the same manner os was jiiaci ised 
by tho antieuts against fascination (Thoocr., Idyl. vi. .'J9) 
and vU omens of every kind. In Italy it is called fttal- 
orc/iio, and among the lower orders of people its effects ate 
supposed to be vei'y powerful and fatal. When praise is 
bestowed on beauty, riches, or any other advantages, the 
person praised iiuincdiately exclaims, ‘ se mal-ocehio non 
vi fosse,’ from on apprehension that the praise may nut be 
sincere, hut proceeds solely from a malicious intention to 
injure. This exclamation is accompanied with a sign of 
the hand, or by holding up pieces of coral, shells, or various 
kinds of stones worn as amulets. 

The belief in fascination is extremely antient, and in the 
opinion of some is connected with the stoiy of Medusa and 
tho (lorgons, whose eyes caused immediate destruction. 
From this source the superstition of the evd eye is probably 
derived. 

Virgil alludes to this superstition in his third Eclogue:— 

* Nfracio quis teneroi mlhi fiMcinai ftgtiGB.' 

Scot, in his ‘ Discovery of Witchcraft,’ has one or two 
passages relating to it. Ho says, p. 33, 'The Irishmen 
atllrni that not only their children, but their cattle are (as 
they call it) eye bitten when they fall suddenly sick.’ It is 
likewise mentioned in Martin’s ‘Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland,’ in Heron’s ‘Journey,’ vol. ii. p. 228, 
and in several volumes of the ‘ Statistical Account of Scot 
land,’ as still believed there. 

‘Nothing,’ says Dallaway, in liis ‘Account of Congtanti 
nople,’ 4to. Lond. 1797, p. 391, ‘canexceed tho superstition 
of tlie Turks respecting the Evil Eye of an enemy or 
infidel. Passages from the Koran are painted on the outside 
of the houses, globes of glass ore suspended from the 
ceilings, and a part of the suporiluous caparison of their 
hones is designed to attract attention, and divert a siiiistcr 
influence.’ 

(MiiUngen's Obeervations on an Antique Bas-relief, o» 
which tM Evil Eye, or P’asciiium, is represented; 
Archmdog. vol. xix. p. 70—74: Brand's P<qndar An¬ 
tiquities, 4to. edit. vol. ii. p. 400—403 ) 

EVIL, KING’S. [ScBOFULA.] 

EVILMEiiODACIl. IB*bvi.om, IIiotory.] 
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EVOLtlTE. pjrvoLtjTB and Evottr*.] 
evolution; Untolotion and Evonmon.] 

EVOLUTIONS, MILITARY, are the movement# made 
by any body of troops eithw acting by itself or in conjunc¬ 
tion with other bodies, for the purpose of amving at ot of 
retiring from a field of buttle, or'of placing itself in a 
position to act offensively or defensively against an enemy. 

The circumstances attending the great movement of 
annios along their lines of communication, and the dispo¬ 
sitions of the troons on the field of battle, are developed 
under the words Stbatboy and Tactics. The present 
•iticle will therefore comprehend merely a description of 
the manner in which the principal evolutions of a battalion 
of infantry, n regiment of cavalry, and an entire army, are 
performed; and will conclude with a short account of the 
movements of light troops in the field. 

Evolutiont of a Battcuian. —When a battalion formed in 
line bos to march in that order towards the front or rear, 
in order to ensure exactness in the movement three direct¬ 
ing seijeants post themselves a litUc way in front of the 
centre of the lino, and observing some object in the required 
direction, they advance directly towards it, the battalion 
following and keeping itself perpendicular to the line of 
march. While the battalion is thus moving in line, the 
two flanked companies am wheeled backwatds, and made 
to march in flies perpendicularly to the line of the bat¬ 
talion, in order to cover it; and on a halt being ordered, 
th^ face towards the enemy. 

This order of march can of course only take place where 
the country isopen; when partial obstacles occur, the troops 
near them necessarily form in file till they have passed them, 
and afterwards they wheel into the line; but when the 
obstacles are of great extent, and oticur freiiuonlly, it is 
evident that the march of the battalion sliould be in 
column. 

Columns formed for this purpose are designated columns 
of companies, of subdivisions, and of sections, according 
as their breadths, or the extent of their fWml, is equal to 
that of a whole, a half, or any portion of a company ; and 
they are said to be at open order, at half, or at quarter 
distance, according as the intervals between the companies 
or their divisions are equal to the whole, to one-half, or to 
one-quarter of the breadth of the column. The order is 
said to be close when the several divisions aro at the 
distance of one pace only from each other in the length of 
the column. 

The wheel from lino into column, and the converse, 
when the battalion is at a halt, must obviously bo performed 
by causing the divisions to describe a quarter of a circle on 
their respective pivots. But when a battalion in column is 
on the march, and it is required to change the route, 
should the divisions be at the full distances from each other, 
that is, at intervals equal to the length of a division, it is 
necessary that the first division, after having described on 
its pivot an angle equal to that which the new direction'i.s 
to moke with the former, should march forward as soon ns 
the wheeling j^otof the next division has o’rivod at tlie 
like pivot of tne first division: the second division then 
wheels and marches in like manner, and so on. The same 
rule may be followed when the divisions are at loss than 
full distance, provided the angle which the intended 
direction of march makes with the former is sufiiciently 
obtuse to allow the divisions to describe the required angle 
without interfbrmg with one another, otherwise the wheeling 
must bo made by parts; the first division describing a 
mrtion of the angle corresponding to the required ebango of 
direction, then marching forward a few paces, and complet¬ 
ing the wheel, the other divisions doing the same in pro- 
oriion ns they arrive at the ground whore the preceding 
ivision performed the evolution. The wheelings may be 
made u;^n either extremity of a company or subdivision, 
and they may take place either forward or backward, ac- 
oor^ig to circumstanoes; occasitnudly also a company is 
l<equirM to perform a wheel upon its centre, in whiw case 
<m«-faalf wheels backward, and the other hidf forward; but 
eases the wheeling pivots ate to remain dressed, mr in 
thmliaia 

battalion is formed into a edumn for the pur¬ 
pose ot an e^taek, H is celled a column of manosuvra; end 
when eo forunid in order to move aiong a road or through a 

» , i oolnnlB of vote, lu 'oi&er case the column msy 
open t^ar, at imU^ or at ^^uarter distance, or in close 
Older; as4 is tbo ftiat IbnmAea the otdumn of courae 


occupies in length an extent of ground equal to that which 
it occupies in line, minus the length of the first division. 
Columns at half; or at quarter distance, or at close order, 
have the convenience moving upon less space than the 
open column, with equal capacity of forming in anv 
manner that may be required for resist!^ an attack; and 
their compact order enables them to avoid the evils attend¬ 
ing the loss of distances which may occur with an open 
column, from the inequalities of the ^ound. • 

The battalion in line may be formed into a single or 
double column: the former upon or in rear of either flank 
company, and the latter upon the two centre companies or 
the two centre subdivisions. In cither case the column is 
equally fit for its purpose, and the preference of one to the 
other must depend upon the ground or upon the point to 
which the movement is to be directed: the single column, 
however, can always bo diminished to the smallest degree, 
according to tho breadth of the defile; whereas the double 
column, if much diminished, may be in danger of becoming 
disordered by tho intermixture of the files. For an attack, 
the column formed on the centre of a battalion can be more 
rabidly brought to bear upon the required point than a 
column formed on one of the wings, seeing that the divi¬ 
sions in line have but half the distance to march througli 
in order to arrive at their places in the column, and a cor¬ 
responding advantage is ciyoyed when the battalion has to 
deploy from column into line. 

It IS to be observed that the &ont of a column should 
never be unnecessarily contracted, and battalions should be 
so instructed as to render it indifferent whether the first or 
second rank is in front, or whether the right or left flank 
divi.sion (of the Hue) is at the head of the column; but oc¬ 
casions may occur in which the order of battle is to be 
reversed, and then the divisions must necessarily change 
their positions by countermarching. 

A battalion in column at open order is formed in line by 
merely causing the divisions to wheel upon their re.siiectivo 
pivots; but a close column of companies, having its head 
already in the alignepicnt, is deployed by CJiusing tho se¬ 
veral divisions to move out by files to the right or left 
parallel to tho alignement ; eacii division having got beyond 
that which was in front of it halts, and then marches up to 
its place in the line. The deployment may take place upon 
any one of the companies, which then remains at rest. 

Ecbcllon movements are performed when it is required 
to advance or retreat obliquely, and when a cliange is to be 
made in the position of a line, corresponding to a wheel of 
tho whole about some given point: the movements are 
made to the front when an enemy’s flank is to be turned, 
and to the rear when it is required to cover the flank of tho 
line itself. Echellon movements are the safest that can be 
adopted by troops in presence of the enemy, a.s they have 
the advantage of preserving a general front during tho 
march. A direct echellon, as it is called, may be formed 
by the different companies nr subdivisions marching from 
their position in the line towanls the front or rear, keeping 
puralloi to tliat position, and hailing successively when ai- 
rived at tho required distances. The oblique echellon is 
formed by causing the different companies or subdivisions 
to make a wheel upon their pivots through any angle less 
Uian a right angle, but generally not more than one eighth of 
It; the parallelism of the divisions being ensured by causing 
a non-commissioned officer of each division to place himself, 
as the case may require, before or behind some given file, 
suppose the eighth, from the pivot, and to take a given num¬ 
ber of }iaces oil an arc of which that pivot is the centre; the 
division is then to wheel up to the place where he tuilts. 

An important evolution of a battalion is that of placing 
itself in a square or oblong form, with the men on the four 
sides feeing outwards, so as to be enabled to resist an 
enemy who may attempt to surround them. This ,%ure is 
always formed hollow, or so as to enclose a space in which 
baggage or treasure may be placed for aecurlQ’; if other- 
wqse, it is evident’that great numbem of the men would be 
t|ael«w,aince ihoy could not use their fire-arms. 

1 -When a>hattahon in line is to form a h^uw square, the 
BSaassuvM may take jdace upon any given company, pr 
upon one foimm of the twoeontiguou# subdivisionf of two 
oompanies, which thm for the moment remain at rest; 
udum &e other companies break out the line and march, 
some to the front and some to the rear of frie troo^ who 
are stationary, so as to form with them a c<Aui»n iff com¬ 
panies at quarts! distance. The second division ;.-ja the 
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ooltihin closes up to the first, end these two form the front 
of the square; tne two rear dirisions then face outwards, 
the last but one closes up to the last, and these two form 
the rear of the sqwue. The remaining divisions wheel 
outwards, and constitute the two sides of the square or ob¬ 
long, which is thus fermed four deep. If the square is to 
resist an attack of cavalry, the two front ranks kneel and 
elope their firelocks outwards till, at the word of command, 
they fire a volley: the men in the two standing ranks fire 
by files, or independently of one another. It is said that 
Bonaparte, while in Egypt,- formed his infantry in ^uares 
whose sides were six. ranks deep, in order to resist the 
Mameluke cavalry. 

When several battalions form themselves into squares, 
they dispose themselves either en echollon or in two lines, 
each square in the first line being at some distance in flront 
of the interval between two squares in the second line; by 
which means the fire of one square may defend the face of 
another. 

Squares may be reduced to columns, and these to line, 
by reversing the processes above mentioned. One sauare 
consisting of several battalions is not recommended, us 
much time would be spent in its formation, and the safety 
of the troops might be endangered should they be attacked 
while so oociipied. 

A battalion in column may he obliged to eng^e in a 
street or narrow pass where deployment is impossible. In 
this c.'isc, if the column is advancing, the two front com¬ 
panies or divisions fire, the first kneeling and the other 
standing; after which, on a fbvouiable occasion pre.senting 
itself, the whole column moves forward: if the column is 
lo retire, the first division, after firing, faces outwards, half 
to the right and half to .the left; these subdivisions file 
away to the rear, where they rc-ioad; the second division 
firos, tlien files to the rear in like manner, and so on. 

Evolutions (\f' a Re^mml of Cavalry. —The morements 
of cavalry on a field of battle, like those of infantry, consist 
of marc.lius to the front or rear, in lino or en echellon; 
deploying from open or close columns into line, and the 
converae. 

If it be required to form a line for attack from an open 
column of divisions upon any particular division, those divi¬ 
sions whicli are in flront make a wheel forward equal to 
tliree-eighths of a circle, and those which are in rear wheel 
forward one-eighth; all the divisions being thus parallel to 
each other, they march in this order up to the aligiiemcnt 
on the division which remained stationary, wheeling into it 
as they acrive. On the contrary, if the column be in retreat, 
and it be required to form a line on the defensive from an 
open column of divisions, suppose on the first division of 
the first or leading squadron, all the divisions are to make a 
wheel equal to one-eighth of a circle, and in this order 
march up and wheel,into the aiignement. It must be ob¬ 
served that the line first formed in these cases is to be at 
the distance of two horses’ length in rear of the intended 
aiignement, in order to allow the officers in front of each 
squadron to dress the troops, which they can do more 
correctly than the officers of divisions who are in the line 
itself. 

Td deploy in line to the flront from a close column of 
squadrons for an attack, suppose on the second squadron; 
all the squadrons except this break into divisions by threes, 
as it is called (that is into divisions oonsisting of three 
horses in each of the two lines); the divisions of the first 
squadron wheel a quarter circle to the right, and march in 
(hat order till they get beyond the squadron on which the 
line is to be formed; the third and fourth squadrons also 
break into divisions in like manner, wheeling to the left, 
and marching till thw get opposite their respective places 
in the inteniM line, w^b is supposed to be in flront of the 
ground occupied by the first squadron, and into this line 
all the squadrens now march. But if the line he required 
to be formed on the tear of the r^ment when in retreat, 
for the purpose of defence, suppose on the iburth squadron, 
this squadron must then change its ft'ont by a couiUer- 
maroh, the others break into divisions; wheel a quarts 
circle, and maidi to the left till they come qiposite their 
impmr faeces hi '^ intended aiignement, into which they 
then usreh as belhM • 

The evohitibst fee made es above sifeed when the regi¬ 
ment is in effiumn'wdfti its right in front; but it is easy to 
apriy theptfseeptoto (he opntniry case. 

The leHsea why the eqiiidycens are made to break into 
P. C.. No. 608 . 


divisions by threes is that, since the breadth of three horses 
is about equal to the length of one, each ffivision of three 
can wheel within a space equal to that which it occupies in 
line: the practice however has been objected to on account 
of the extension of the files which is produced when march¬ 
ing in this order. Movements by the usual divisions or 
sub-divisions have been preferred on this account, but the 
former method prevails. 

Evolutions an Army.—The general principles upon 
which the eroliitions of armies, divisions, or brigades are 
performed, correspond nearly to those of single battalions. 
When a whole line has (o aiivance parallel to itself, one of 
the battalions is considered as the regulator, and all the 
others sliould conform to its movements. Tiie commander 
of this battalion must therefore devote his whole attention 
to the preservation of the direction which has been indi¬ 
cated by the general commanding the army, while the 
flank officers of the other battalions must endeavour to pre¬ 
serve the regularity of their own battalions by the line of 
the colours. 

Columns of route or manceuvre are formed of any number 
of battalions, each in column of companies or of sub-divi¬ 
sions, in roar of one another; and if the columns are at 
close order, the interval between every two battalions is 
only six paces, or the same as if all the troops were drawn 
up in line. If the distances of the companies are equal to 
one quarter of the length of their front, the intervals be 
tween the battalions aie twelve puces; hut when the co 
lumns are at open order, the intervals of the battalions 
should be equal to the breadth of the column, together with 
the six paces which should be the intervals between the 
battalions in line. Such columns as the last can instantly 
be thrown into lino by each company making simply a 
wheel on its proper pivot. When one general column is 
required to form into what is called a line of columns, the 
heads of all tlie columns must bo placed in one aiignement, 
but the distances of the several columns from one another 
in the direction of the line may, according to circumstances, 
be of any extent, from six paces (in which case the columns 
are said to be contiguous), to the proper distance for de¬ 
ployment, that is, a distance equal to the length of a 
column. 

A column whoso divisions are either at quarter distance 
from each other, or in close order, can always wheel into ii 
line of columns, because each battalion, in performing the 
wheel, leaves room for the wheel of that which is in its rear; 
but a line of contiguous columns, when the depth of each 
battalion exceods the extent of its front, cannot for want of 
room be wheeled into a single column. When such a 
maiKBUvrc becomes necessary, the line of columns must 
open out to the right or left far enough to allow the wheel 
to bo performed. When a line of columns is required to be 
changed into one column, for the purpose of perfonning a 
march towards either flank, tho most convenient disposi¬ 
tion would be that in which all the columns in tlie lino 
stand with their right wings in front, if it is intended (hat 
the march should be towards the right; and tlie contrary, 
if it is to be towards tho left, for then a simple wheel to the 
front brings tho divisions into the aiignement <in their pro¬ 
per order. 

When a column is on a march, the baggage should be in 
the rear; or if, on any account, it is plac^ within the line, 
it should be, together with the artillery which accompanies 
tho column, in the intervals between brigades, and never 
between the battalions of a brigade. Tho preservation of 
the original extent of a column in front is of importance, 
and defiling, in order to pass an obstacle, should be avoided 
if possible, on account of the loss of time which it occasions 
in fact, it will frequently happen that, on arriving at a 
stream, a ditch, or a bank, the «bstacle will be more con¬ 
veniently passed by extending than by contracting the 
front. 

Echellon movements of an army are almost always those 
which are made when in presence of tho enemy, the ine¬ 
qualities of ground genendly preventing large bodies of 
troops, if Jt wore otherwise adviseahlo to do so, from acting 
against oto another in continuous lines. Like tho echellon 
movements of Imttalions, those of an army may be either 
direct or oblique: the former aro executed by advancing 
brigades, battalions, or companies parallel to and at un¬ 
equal distances from their front; and thU advance .may bo 
frooa centre of the line when it is intended to 
re^sn .both wings to en ©neiny* or from one tUnlr when it 
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is injtended to turn that of the enemy. The direct echellon 
may also ho produced by posting columns in proper situa¬ 
tions, ready for deployment, parallel to the enemy’s position : 
the distances between the battalions in ei^hellon should be 
sufficient to allow them to form squares cliecquerwise, so as 
to flank one another. 

Oblique echellons of an army are formed by wheeling, 
and then marching in the new directions so as to gain 
ground obliquely towards a flank; each of the several bodies 
performing the manoeuvre should not exceed a company, as 
It might bo hazardous to present one flank of a large body 
towards an enemy in position, and thus exposo the line to 
be enfiladed. And, as the enemy would endeavour to coun¬ 
teract the intended project of outflanking him, should he 
observe it, advantage ought to bo taken of the localities 
to conceal some of the divisions, and to gain points of sup¬ 
port for the bodies placed in advance of the rest of the 
army. When it is intended to refuse one wing, the bat¬ 
talions of that wing may retreat cn echellon os far as ne¬ 
cessary, and the artillery of that part of the lino which is 
stationary should be ready to enfilade the enemy on his 
advance towards the retiring divisions. Movements of 
attack may ho made in columns, which should dejiloy in 
line at from 1200 to 1400 paces from the enemy; the de¬ 
structive efTccts of an enfilading fire preventing a nearer 
approach in column. 

Generally speaking, the most convenient order for an 
army, whether on the ufiensive or defensive, is in column, 
provided the columns can be covered by the ground from 
the enemy’s artillery; since it may bo readily moved up to 
any given point of attack, while the enemy has few moans 
of judging where that point of attack will be. 

Changes in the front of a position, when under Arc, are 
best effected by an echellon march of companies; but when 
the line is extensive, the battalions which are most remote 
from the new alignement, and which may be attacked by 
cavalry during the movement, should bo marched up in 
columns of battalions, the divisions being at quarter dis¬ 
tances from one another. 

The retreat of a lino is accomplished by causing each 
alternate battalion to retire, perpendicularly to the front, to 
a certain distance towards the rear, not exceeding <200 
ards, that tho divisions may be able to support each other 
y their fires; tho remaining battalions protecting the re¬ 
treat of the others, and then retiring as far as the intervals 
between the former battalions, who then retreat siill fur¬ 
ther, and so on. The intervals in the lines should bo occu¬ 
pied by light infantry; and if the enemy should press 
closely, the second line of tho army, after the first batta¬ 
lions nave passed through it, must contribute by its lire to 
tho defence of the intervals in the first line. 

This retreat by alternate battalions, or by half-battalions, 
is indispensable when it is made over a plain; and if tho 
retreat is to be continued, defiles and commanding spots of 
ground must be occupied and defended as long as possible; 
by degrees the bodies may diminish their fronts and form 
themselves iiitd^olumns of march. 

If a gradual retreat of the whole lino is not intended, on 
a flank of #ie army being attacked, that flank only may be 
retired in direct echellon by alternato battalions or half¬ 
battalions, beginning with that which is at the extremity of 
the flank attacked; the remaining battalions then retire, 
still en echellon, thus keeping the menaced flank reiused 
to the enemy, taking care that the distances between the 
corps are not so great as to render it impossible for them to 
deibnd each otlier by their fire. Each body must repel an 
attack, if made upon it by infiintry, by a counter-attack ; if 
by cavalry, it may dispose itself in a square; or a new line 
may be formed in the oblique position, if it be thought best 
thus to resist a general attack of the enemy. 

The moVbments of the second line of an army should 
correspond exactly to those of the first; the two lines 
always presendng their parsUelism and distance. The 
second is however fiequently kept in a line of columns of' 
battalrans, and is made to move in that order even whwi 
tl» flitt line is deployed. 

Tti» iflMt proper stations ibr cavdry ore on tW wings of' 
an army, because troops of this class are unfit for resisting 
an aitack; ai^ should they be compelled to retire when 
placed il) the Centre; flime would be left an interval whitdi 
the ene^y ttig^t ipatediately occupy, and finm thence 
enfilade li» win**. This fldse dispoaition was made by the 
French fit the natfleB dt Hoolntet and Hinden, and was 


the cause of tbeit defeat in those actions. Cavdiyim 
generally employed in the operation of turning a line; and 
It is evident that this manoeuvre must be more readily made 
from the nearest wing than from the centre. 

Manoeuvres qf Light Troops .—^To the light infantry and 
riflemen, or troops acting as such, axo entrusted the guard 
of the encampments or cantonments. When an army is on 
the march they reconnoitre the country, repel any parties 
of the enemy wliich might get between the columns while 
advancing; and they check the pursuit of the enemy in a 
retreat. 

When a battalion is employed as light infantry, not more 
than one-third of the men should actually enga^ as skir¬ 
mishers ; these extend themselves in line, in two ranks, to 
the right and left, from some given file, at any distance 
wliich may be appointed; or, if no order is given, at the 
regulated distance of six paces. The rest of the battalion 
is divided into pai ties, us supports, of which one is usually 
in rear of the centre, and another is towards each flank; 
and wlieu the skirmishers have advanced about one hun- 
drcil paces to the front, these supports tulluw them, and are 
themselves followed by a general reserve. Each of tho sup¬ 
porting bodies and the reserve should be kejit in compact 
order; and when the skirmishers retire upon their support, 
they form in sections in its rear. Tho skirmishers advance 
or retire, us the case may be, in one general lino, and they 
should avoid standing exposed if any cover, as that of a 
hedge, ditch, or copse, can be obtained on the ground: fur 
this reason, when obliged to cross an open plain, tlicir Hue 
should make a simultaneous rush towards the spots where 
they may Are under cover. On open ground, they fire 
kneeling or lying down, the front rank man discharging 
his piece first, then retiring in roar of the second rank and 
loading: as soon as he has loaded he gives tlie word, ready, 
ill a low voice, when the second rank man fires and loads, 
care being taken that the muskets of both ranks are not 
unleaded at the same time. 

On the appearance of cavalry tho nearest supporters 
and the reserve move towards the threatened part, and 
form squares; the .skirmishers at the same lime run to any 
cover from whence they may aid the supports by a cross 
fire. 

When light troops have to advance across a bridge, or 
through a short defile, on arriving at the bank of the river, 
or at the entrance of the defile, the skirmishers lie down lu 
line and fire; the supports, strengthened by the reserve, 
charge the eiieiiiy on the bridge, or in the defile, drive him 
back, and then form an extended line as skirmishers, while 
the former skirmishers pass the bridge or defile, and now 
constitute the supports and reserve. In retreating the sup¬ 
ports pass first over the bridge or through the defile, covered 
by the skirmishers, and immediately deploy, in order to act 
as skirmishers themselves; the former skirmishers then 
rapidly pass, fullowed by the supports, and the whole form 
ill column in rear of the present skirmishers, who then, by 
their fire, protect the retreat if it is to be continued. 

E'VORA, the principal town of the province of Alentojo, 
in Portugal, is built upon an eminence in the midst of a 
fine open country, which produces wine, oil, and corn, end 
is south-west of the Serra de Osa, which forms part of the 
range which crosses Alentejo flora east to west. Evora 
is an archbishop’s see, has a college, two female houses of 
education, several good buildings, and a fine aqueduct, at¬ 
tributed to Serhirius, who for a time made this town, then 
called Ebota, his residenoe. Julius Ceesar, after his Spanish 
campaign, made Ebora a municipium, with the name of 
Liberahtas Julia. There is now at Evora a handsome temple 
of the Roman period, supposed to have been dedicated to 
Diana; the front presents an hexastyle of the C<*inihian 
order, the column* remain, and the capital* are of very deli¬ 
cate workmanship, hut the entablature is gone, and has 
been replaced by a rubtde work with pinnacles in the 
Moorish style, flflarphy’s Travels and View qf this Temple, 
with CapUt gf Boman Inscriptions found 'at Bpora.) 
Seora has about 12,000 inhabitants, somh manufiicture* 
of hat* and leather, end a considerable inland trade. It 
su^ved greatly in the French invasion of 1808, for having 
attempted an insurrection aminst the invaders; ntany at 
the inhabitants were put to death. (South^’s History qf 
thePeninsuldr fVar.y Evora lies on the toad from Eiwon 
to the Algarve, and is about 80 miles south-east of h^wbon, 
30 miles north of Bej% and SO adlea west by tiMth of 
Badajo* 
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EVREMOND. CHARLES de Si. Denys, Seigneur 
de St. Erremond, was born April l, 1618, at St. Denys 
le 6uast, near Coutances. in Normandy. He entered the 
army early, and by his literary talents and sprightly wit, as 
well as bravery, acquired the friendship of Turenne, Condfi, 
and other of the most distinguished men of that brilliant 
epoch. Cond£ made him lieutenant of lus guards, for the 
sake of his society; and he fought with that groat com¬ 
mander at the bloody battles of Rocroi and Nordlingen. 
But the prince, though fond of raillery at the expense of 
others, could not bear it levelled against himself; and St. 
Evrumond, by an imprudent exercise of his satiric humour, 
lost his patron and his lieutenancy in 1648. In the wars of 
the Fronde he esiMused the royal cause, and was rewarded 
with promotion and a pension. He incurred a three 
months’ imprisonment in the Bastile by making too free 
with Cardinal Mazarin ; but found means to reinstate him¬ 
self in tho minister’s favour. Another indiscretion in ridi¬ 
culing the treaty of the Pyrenees (unless, as has been said, 
there was some secret cause for his disgrace, and this was 
only a prcto.xt), led to a second order for his arrest in 1601. 
Ho received timely notice, and tied, first to Holland, then 
to England, in which two countries tho rest of his long life 
was spent. Louis XIV., though solicited by his most 
favourite courtiers to pardon St. Evremond, remained in¬ 
flexible till when be granted tliu exile a lardy per¬ 
mission to return. Hot it was then too late for St. Evre¬ 
mond again to change the scene; and though in banishment, 
his life had all that he required for happiness. He was a 
favourite with Charles II., who gave him a ])i!nsion of 306/., 
and his society was I'ourted by tho most distinguishod wits 
and beauties of that veign ; nor was he less fovtunate in 
possessing the regard ofWilliam HI., who had known him 
in Hidland, and took iiiueh iiloasure in his company. De¬ 
voted to the enjoyment of the present, and availing liiinsclf 
moderatelv of every source of social pleasure, he relamod 
his I'aeulties, iiietilal and bodily, to the last, and died in his 
‘Msl )ear, Seiilembor 'JOth, 171)3. 

Si. Kiremond was one of tho.se who, aiming chieliy at 
success in society, leave no memorial.s snflicient to sustain 
the reputation which they have enjoyed in life. Ho pos¬ 
ses ed however e.XiCnsivu reading and an independent and 
acme judgment, as well as wit. His verses are deservedly 
forgoileii; hut Ins treatises on Uoniaii literature and on the 
inodoni drama are ranked among his host works. His 
letter-, .are among tho most brilliant specimens of that style 
of eompo.sition ill which tho French have excelled. He 
appears to have been a disbeliever in revealed religion, but 
he was not ii scoffer, and he cheeked wanton insult to reli¬ 
gion ill others. Neither was he, as has been said, an 
atheist; hut some athilstieal hooks were falsely published 
under his name long after he was dead. He never derived 
profit from the sale of his works, nor authorized their being 
printed; so that the earlier editions, which were all pirated, 
contain much that was foisted in by the booksellers to profit 
bv his popularity. The flr.st correct edition is that of Des 
Maizeaux, 3 vois. 4to., Lond., 1705, with a life prefixed, 
from manuscripts revised by the author and editor jointly, 
shortly betoro the death of the former. Des Maizeaux also 
translated the whole into English. (Riqg'. Univ.; see also 
UesMaizcaux’sI-t/eand Gtammonl’s Memoirs for scattered 
notices of St. Evremond.) 

EVREUX, a city in France, capital of the deportment 
of Eure, on the little river Iton, a feeder of the Eure, 51 
miles in a direct line west W north of Paris. 

Evreux is mentioned by Ptolemy and by Ammianns Mar- 
cellinus, in the Itinerary of Antoninus and in the Theodo- 
sian Table. It bore the name of Mediolanum, and was the 
capital of the Aulerci Eburovices. The name Eburoviccs 
was afterwards applied to their chief city, and in the 
middle ages amioars under the corrupted Latin forms of 
Ebroiew and Ebroas, from which is derived Evreux. It 
has been matter of dispute whether tho old Mediolanum 
was on the site of the present city or at a village in the 
neighbourhood known by the name of Old Evreux ; but 
the remains of a theatre an4 of several antiquities which 
have been discovered may be considered as showing that 
Mediolanum was close to, if not on the site of, the present 
city. Evreux came into tile hands of the Normans, but the 
duu of Normto^, Richard I., severed it from the duchy 
and erected H’iBto a distinot county in favour of his second 
son, ftom whe^ dMsehdants it afterwards passed to the 
hottsa of Mo&tibtt. tiitlM b anning nf the twelfth century 


(in 1119) it was burned by Henry I. king of England; 
and toward the close of the same century (in 1104 and 
1199) it was twice destroyed by Philippe Auguste, king of 
Franco, who shortly afterwards acquired permanent pos 
session of it. The county of Evreux was Imstowed as an 
apanage on a bramth of the royal family of Fruiiee, which 
subsequently acquired the throne of Navarre ; but on the 
death of Charles le Mauvais, king of Navarre, it reverted to 
tho Froiioh crown. In the wars of the English in France, 
under Henry V. and VI., Evreux was repeatedly taken 
and retaken: the last time was in 1441, when it was cap¬ 
tured, after a vigorous resistance, by the French, from whose 
hands it has never since passed away. 

A great proportion of the inhabitants (who in 18.32 were 
7988 for tlio town, or 996.3 for the whole commune) ofe per¬ 
sons of independent property. The houses are fertile most 
part built of wood and clay or plaster. Tho streets are 
broad and beautifully neat. The city stands in the midst of 
gardens and orchards in a fertile valley wotered by the Iton, 
which divides into two branches before reaching the town, 
and flowing on each side, under or near tho walls, and after¬ 
wards reuniting, renders the position of the city insular 
Part of the waters of the Iton are conducted through the 
city by means of a canal. 

The principal edifice is the cathedral, which was rebuilt by 
Henry 1. of England, after ho had burned the former one 
with the rest of the town: the nave alone retains any ve.v 
tiges of early architecture: its massy piers and semicircular 
arches are evidently of Norman origin, and are probably 
part of the church erected by Henry. All the rest is com¬ 
paratively modern. The interior is adorned with some 
elegant carving, both in stone and wood: there are some 
good specimens of painted glass. 

The church of St. Taurinus t formerly attached to the 
Benedictine abbey of St Taurinus, founded in the .seventh 
century) contains some valuable speciineiis' of Norman ar¬ 
chitect tire: the interior has been modernized. A portion of 
tho monastic buildings serves as a seminar)' for the Catholic 
priesthood. Tho church of St. Gilles, now converted into 
a stable, presents some antieiit features worthy of notice. 

Among the other remarkable buildings are tho ejiiscopul 
palace, the hospital, a fine new building, the ofllce of the 
prefect, formerly the hospital, and the prisons. There are 
some handsome public walks. 

Tho manufactures of Evreux are woollen cloth, woollen 
and cotton yam, bod-ticking, calico, cotton velvet, liosieiy, 
leather, paper, wind musical in-slruments (flutes, clarinets, 
&(•.), and ivory and box-wood combs. Trade is carried on 
in these articles, and in grain, brandy, cider, JMjrry, and 
linseed oil. There are seven annual fairs; the most im¬ 
portant, that of 8t. Taurin, lasts eight days. There are a 
subordinate court of justice, ‘line chambre consultative des 
arts el manufactures;’ a central society of agriculture, 
seiences, arts, medicitie, surgeiy, and pharmacy; a high 
school; a public library of 6000 volumes; and a botanic 
garden, at which courses of lectures on botany are 
delivered. 

In the neighbourhood of Evreux, about a mile and a half 
from the town, is the Chtltean de Navarre. Jeamie, daughter 
of Louis Hutin, king of France and Navarre, in tvhich latter 
kingdom sEo succeeded her father, married the then count 
of Evreux, and built a chfiteau, which she called the 
Cbfiteau de Navarre: this structure was, in 1686, levelled 
to the ground by its possessor, the duke of Bouillon, who 
erected the present building. Upon tho emigration of liis 
descendants, it became national property, and was given by 
Napoldon to the Empress Josephine, who resided here for a 
time. The house, which is of stone, is formal and ill pro¬ 
portioned ; but the woods around are beautiful, the avenue 
noble, and tho sheets of water extensive. The chtheau 
is now deserted. Old Evreux appears to have been tho site 
of a Norman and previously that of a Roman fortress. 
There are some remains of a^man aqueduct and Roman 
medals in gold, silver, and bronze have been dug up. 

The arrondissement of Evreux eontains 11 cantons or 
districts under the charge of a justice of the peace; two of 
these are in the town of Evreux. It comprehends 287 
communes, and had, in 1832, 118,397 inhabitants. The 
diocese comprehends the department of Eure: the bishop 
is a Bufflagan of the archbishop of Rouen. The fouMation 
of the see IS ascribed to tho third century. (Dawson Turner, 
Tbur in Normandy; Dulauro, Histoire des Environs d$ 
Paris; Dietionnaire OiograpMgue Vhiversel, &c.) 
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EX. [DETONsnmx.] 

EXAMINATION. [Evidbncb.] 

EX ANTHE'M ATA (ExmthematoM diseases), liavOttua, 
an effloreseence ; a term under which are comprehended 
the erapthre fevers, or the diseases commonly termed 
rashes, "Hashes are superficial red patches, variously 
figured, and diffused irregularly over me body, leaving 
interstices of a natural colour, and terminating in cu- 
tieular defoliations. Fever is an essential element in 
the definition of an exanthematous disease, as fhis term 
is usually employed by nosologists; but the writers on 
cutaneous diseases give to it a modified signification, and 
comprehend under it*only those diseases which are pro¬ 
perly termed rashes, whether those rashes are attended 
with fever, and whether they are contagious or not. 
Thus '^r. Bateman comprehends under the order Exan¬ 
themata measles, scarlet fever, nettle-rash, roseola or the- 
rose, purpura, and erythema. 

EXARCH was the title of the governor of Italy under 
the Byzantine emperors, established by Justinian after the 
reconquest of Italy from the Goths in the sixth century. 
ITie first exarch appointed was Longinus, a.d. 568. The 
residence of the exarch was at Ravenna, then a sea-port 
town, and the great entrepfit between Greece and Italy. 
Ihe exarchs, who were generally chosen among the officers 
and favourites of the Byzantine court, were of course re¬ 
movable at the pleasure of the emperor, but several of them 
remained in their office to the end of their lives. Their 
administration was often marked by acts of oppression and 
treachery, the results of Byzantine corruption as well as 
of the peculiar difficulties of their situation. They were 
engaged in frequent hostilities against the Longobards who 
hod invaded the greater part of Italy, and wore also not 
unfioquently at variance with the popes, and their au¬ 
thority was often confined within the walls of Ravenna. 
At last, ill, the year 752, Ravenna being taken by Astulf or 
Astolphus, king of the Longobards, the exarchate, as well 
ns all dominion of the Bjaaniiiies over North Italy, was at 
an end; but the Greek emperors still retained possession 
of parts of Apulia and Calabria, where Bari became tlie 
residence of the catapan or Byzantine governor. (See 
Chronological Series qf the Exarchs in Petau, Bationarium 
Temriorum.) 

EXCAVATIONS. [Foundations.] 

EXCENTRIC. [Ptolemaic Hypothesis.] 
EXCENTRICITY, a term applied to the ratio which 
the distance between the centre and focus of an ellipse or 
hyperbola boars to the whole seraiaxis. [Ellipse ; Hypee- 
BOLA.] With regard to this word, it should be noted that 
in the older writings on conic sections it was not the ratio 
of these two lines, hut the former of them, namely the 
distance between the centre and focus, which was called the 
eccentricity. 

Let a be the aemimajor axis of an ellipse or hyperbola, 
b the semiminoi axis, and e th' eccentricity; then 

d* 

in the ellipse e* = 1 — 

a* 

* d* 

,in tlio hyperbol.a «• a 1 + — 

EXCESS. For a peculiar mathematical use of this 
term, namely, the spheriaU excess, see Sphekical Tri- 
ANOLB. 

EXCHANGE. The term exchange is commonly em¬ 
ployed by merchants to designate—first, the Written instni- 
mbnt by which the debts of persons residing in different coun¬ 
tries or in different parts of the same country are brought 
to a condition for flnall liquidation; and, second, the varying 
price of such negotiable instriOnents in the market 
The first divuion of the subjeot is discussed under the 
title Bill on Exchanob ; the Allowing atticle will com- 
ptiie the second,'and wUl include an investigation of. the 
pfiiieiplea on which exchange transactions are based. 

. Internatianal, or, as it is commonly oaUed, foreign trade, 
arisee dot nf the unequal or exclusive eaqiacity of dififisrent 
ooualtids to produce the various objects of desire. One 
couiMiy, Ibr instanoe, has atnmdanee of coal wfid 1km; am- 
tk»r einoya a ,4iisate e^pedoUy adapted |o the eultulteof 
we vinai wliflSt a tihird ^osaoises some peculiar adVantagm 
fhr the growth iff wheat H intmrahaitge were not restth^ 
by legislatiTe enieeiMdA if trade were pet&efiy the 
fim triinit tin ddier two wiffi iron waies, 


taking from the second wines, and from the third wheat; 
whilst the two last would in like manner exchange their 
reactive productions with each oth». 

Peculiarities of soil and climate, abundance and cheap¬ 
ness of land or of labour, the exclusive presence of certain 
animals, vegetables, or minerals, all give rise to interchange 
between nation and nation. Every country has some pecu- 
liarifr which gives it an advantage with respect to that 
peculierity odSr all other countries: it is by means of inter¬ 
change that such advantages are shared equally among 
all. 

In the article Bill op Exchanob, already referred to, 
we have ei^lained how this mode of settling accounts be¬ 
tween parties in different countries arose; and the various 
legal r^hts of the parties to a bill of exchange are also in 
that article fully explained. 

In investigating that part of the subject which belongs to 
the present article it is necessary to bear in mind that dif¬ 
ferent countries make use of different coins—different in 
denomination, in weight, and consequently in value. The 
pound, for instance, is the money of England, the franc 
that of Frafice, the dollar that of America. These several 
coins contain very different quantities of the precious metals. 
The dollar, for instance, contains about five times as much 
silver as the franc, whilst the guilder contains only twice as 
much. The value of a currency depends on the quantity 
of pure metal contained in the coin which forms its legal 
tender, alloy being left wholly out of the account. 

In the language made use of by merchants, the existence 
of a par qf exdtange is usually assumed. Between two 
countries making use of the same metal a par may 
exist; hut between two countries one of which makes use 
of gold and the other of silver an invariable par cannot 
exist. 

The following is a statement of the contents, in pure 
.silver, of the several coins forming the money of account 
of the several countries specified:— 

Grnitifi* 

Franc of France . . . 69 "4 

Mark of Hamburg . . 105'J5 

Florin of Amslordum . , 146'8 

Dollar of America . . 370'1 

Hence the mark is worth, in Paris, r.'ilS francs; in Am¬ 
sterdam, 14 stivers 5 pfennings; and in Now 'Vork, •28’2 
cents. 

Gold is now a legal tender in America, and the sove¬ 
reign is by law worth 4'87 dollars, making the eagle of 10 
dollars worth 2,1. 1*. Ojif.; the dollar (of gold), 4*. IJrf.; 
and the luof. sterling equed to 487 dollars; edl of which are 
different expressions for the par between England and the 
United States—both being gtild-using countries. 

We have said that a par of exchange cannot exist be¬ 
tween two countries making use of diimrent metals as the 
standard of their respective currencies; we shall now ex¬ 
plain the reason. Gold is the standard in England. The 
silver coin of England possesses a conventional value inde¬ 
pendent of the market value, and the latter may finctuate 
without affecting the former. Foreign coins, the fivne or 
the guilder fiir instance, possess no such conventional value. 
They are merely a commodity liable to fiuctu^tion With the 
varying price of silver. 

Wiuin the last ten years the price of silver in the 
London market has varied frdm 4«. 10^. to bs. Id per 
ounce of 444 gtaine purb, the medium price being 4*. ll^d 
to is. The extreqie prices give the following results:— 

Pries of SUw per M. Voias of Fntne. Valiisorjei, 

s. d. , d. f. 

4 10} 26*30 

5 1- fi*54 25*16 

Thus raaMng a fiuoriMtion in the so-caQed psr of exdhange 
of rather taOTO'flmnjti per cent. 

The assumption w a per of exchapw where Hto pkr can 
ekist is IBfaely to, lead at times to great inoonvenienoe 
SiijmoM, for instance, that the par neriteen Pari and 
LbmloR be «ninned at 2S*sefr., whiffi iahbut'themefiiuin. 
SuiHiose fiirther that exchange i. quoted at 26'^pfr.; ,what 
wiraid he tli’inference? exohaiiigB vial pbt 

cent in'frn/pnr of Engtanid,' mid (tba eoit 
beittr tnatik leu thim ^ above difetenee)i> tittt miMi* 
qUeMH^ ln^tDiiina droiit lo pout into ' 
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pose at the same time the market price of aiWer hod 
declined in London to 4r. 1per ounce, and gold in Paris 
had advanced in a like ratio, what wotdd be the effect ? 
Why the supposed premium in favour of Endand would 
vanish, and the par, for the time being, would bo brought 
to coincide with tho actual rate. ^ 

Though there exists no invaritible par of exchange, it is 
extremdy usefhl to the merchant to know tho average value 
of the currency of every country with which ,iie trades, in 
order to ascertain what may be called the approximate pea-, 
which must be the pivot around which nuctuations will 
necessarily turn. This approximate par (a term which we 
make use of for the sake of conforming, as nearly os truth 
will permit, to the language familiar to merchants) should 
be grounded on the average value of a cuixency taken on a 
period sufficiently long to include fluctuations from highest 
to lowest. To the approximate par so taken will be the 
tendency of tho rate ot exchange to conform. 

The approximate par of exchange will be liable to be 
affected by four pairs of circumstances, in addition to a rise 
and fall in the price of the precious metals. Tbeso are— 

1. Changes made by the supremo authority in the quan¬ 
tity of tho pure metal contained in the coin by way of in¬ 
crease or diminution. 

2. Depreciation from the uso of paper money, and resto¬ 
ration. 

3. Clipping, and restoration. 

4. Wear and tear, and restoration. 

1. Legal Changes in the Coinage. Governments have 
not unfrequently found the diminution of the quantity of 
the metal contained in tlio current coin an easy way of 
getting rid of iraprovidcntly contracted debts. The English 
pound was once a troy pound of silver; it is now.about four 
ounces. The French livro, once probably tho same quan¬ 
tity, is now less than a seventieth part of a lb. By what a 
suci'essioii of frauds must this change have been brought 
about! 

A government having bofTowod so mam/ pounds of its 
subjects would find it a very convenient thing, when the 
day of payment should como sound, to call ten nr fifteen 
shillings ‘ a poundand as it would have all the debtors in 
the kingdom on its side, popularity would be divided on tho 
measure. But although creditors at home may be com¬ 
pelled to submit to this robbery, creditors abroad cannot. 
Their contract is to receive a given sum of the money of 
their own country, and the only effect of any debasement 
will bo that the foreign debt will require more of tho debased 
money to liquidate it; in other words, exchange will fall 
in the ratio of the debasement. Thus suppose the sovereign 
to be reduced in weight 10 per cent., exchange on the Pa¬ 
risian Bourse, if at 25‘58f., would fall to 23f. 2c. If, on 
the other hand, tho franc were reduced, exchange would 
rise. 

Wecanillnstratethisby two historical facts. Formerly the 
Spanish dollar contained as much silver as 4«. 6d. sterling, 
and consequently the average value of 100/. was 444 dollai-s 
44 cents. The weight of the dollar however has been since 
reduced, and it now contains only as much silver as 4s. id. 
sterling, so that that the average value of 100/. sterling is 
now 480 dollars; the difference being 8 per cent. The old 
language of quotation however has never been wholly aban¬ 
doned by the American merchants. They still assume the 
old par, so that when exchange is quoted at 10 or 11 per 
cent, premium—a premium which, as we shall presently see, 
could not he maintained for an hour—it is in &ct at 2 or 
3 per cent, only (the remaining 8 per cent being nominal); 
and when it is moted at 6 or 7 per cent, premium, it is in 
fact at 1 or 2 ducoutlt Tlie other fiiot to which we allude 
is the recent adoption of a gold standard in the United 
States, ai a rate, compared with silver, to render the Ame¬ 
rican currency practically debased. 

Before the introduction of the Gold Bill the average 
value of 100/. sterling,^ as we have aeon, was 480 dollars; by 
the new standard the quantity of gold contained in 100/. is 
now coined into 4S7 dollara, keing a difference of 1 ’ 43 or 
nearly ],4_ per cent. Tlius ^e par between England and 
America ia now 487 d. = 100/., or adhering to the old (erro- 
neoualy, aasumed) par, a nominal premium of 9’43 per 
cent 

. ^ One of the evils to which paper money 

»liable ^ dmr^eiatioQ ,^m excess. The marlwt price of 
mimey, like even ^imr else, varies in the inverse 

ratio of its quaiatit]^ l^ibs scaroe it wiU be dear; in ofrier 


words, all other things will be eboap. If, on tho other hand, 
money be in excess, it will be cheap; in other words, much 
of it will be given in exchange for other things. To say that 
prices are advancing, is equivalent to saying that money is 
getting cheaper and cheaper. The^effoct of issuing paper 
money in excess is, then, to make money, both metallic and 
paper, cheap. Being cheap, it becomes desirable to export 
it; but paper money is not available for this purpose, and 
hence metallic money is alone exported. Bullion in the un¬ 
coined state would, inder such uircumstances, advance in 
price, but the sovereign would be still a sovereign; hence 
there would exist a motive to convert coined money into 
bullion, or to export it. Bullion however would not be 
exported, except when it was really cheaper than in other 
countries. 

During the Bank restriction the depreciation reached 
27’9 per cent. Gold was then worth hi. 8s. per ounce, and 
silver 6«. lit/, estimated in paper money. But at these no¬ 
minally high prices the proportion between gold and silver 
was precisely tho present a\erage proportion, namely, 1 to 
15’52; or, gold at 31. 17s. 10^., and silver at 4*. lljd. The 
Parisian par was then 18‘43f. per 1/. sterling (instead of 
2S*S8f.), so that although coin might be sent away as a 
cheaper mode of conversion than melting, bullion would not 
necessarily be an article of export, unless when exchange 
was really, and not merely nominally, against us. 

Wo have seen that the present averiige value of the dollar 
is 4s. 2fl!.; when silver was at (is. 1 Id. the value would bo 
3s. tljd. in the depreciated English money. Hence a debt 
in London of too/, could be discUurged wUb .346 dollars IM 
cents, whoroiis now it would require 480 dollars. Tho dol¬ 
lars remained unchanged, but lUU/. of 1813 was worth only 
72/. 2s. in gold. 

As the pur of 4s. Cd. was then, as now, retained, the 
depreciation was met by a heavy nominal discount of 
i’fa per cent. It is unnecessary to pursue these calcula¬ 
tions to other countries: the same principles apply to all 
countries. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that in the process of 
restoration tho phenomena are reversed. A restoration of 
the Engli.sh currency, for instance, would bo similar in its 
effects to a depreciation of the currencies of all other coun¬ 
tries. 

3. Clipping the Coin. In some countrie.s the practice of 
clipping the coin still continues, and it i.s likely to continue 
just so long a.s people will take clipped coin. If people 
would take shillings clipped into polygons, they would be 
so clipped in less than twenty-four hours. 

The effect of clipping on the exchange is precisely similar 
to the two cases we have already examined. If the silver 
coin of Franco were clipped to the extent of one-tenth of 
its weight, exchange would be affected to that extent. In¬ 
stead of requiring only 25’58 f. to purchase 1/. sterling on 
the Parisian Bourse, it would require 28’ 14 f. Restoration 
would be equivalent to clipping the coins of other countries. 

Some of the continental states in which clipped coin cir¬ 
culates have adopted an expedient to keep up the character 
of their money of account. This expedient is to transact 
all their dealings with other nations in what they call Banco, 
which may be defined money as it ought to be, to distin¬ 
guish it from the current or clipped money, which may be 
called money as it is. Tho mercuants keep their bank ac¬ 
counts in money as it ought to be, paying in the clipped 
money, or money as it is. They are charged with the de¬ 
preciation, which ia known by the term Agio. This is purely 
an arrangement of convenience. 

4. fVear Coin. Tlie case of a worn coinage is precisely 
similar to that of a clipped coinage, except that the latter is 
sudden in its effects, the former gradual. Hence deprecia¬ 
tion from wear is much more likely to deceive than that 
which arises from clipping. Restoration by means of a new 
issue reverses all the effects. 

Wo have now enumerated the principal circumstances 
affecting the value of a currency. Fluctuations in the rate 
of exchange proceeding &om an.alteration of the value of 
the medium in which price is quoted are purely nbmiml; 
and so they are usually designated. They ore alterations 
proceeding from the wtered quantity of the article pur¬ 
chased, and are analogous to an alteration of the price of 
wheat from an altmation in the capacity of the imperial 
quarier. 

What is usually called the real exchange is the actual 
market-price, /tetermiaed by tho same law os the prtoe of 
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■ugu, com, or broad-cloth: namely, tho existing'proportion 
between supply and demand. 

• The demana for bills of exchange arises out of the neces¬ 
sity of paying for importations. The supply arises out of 
the prgmoe of drawing for the amount of exportations. If 
the supply and demand be eaual—if for every pound’s 
worth of goods imported there be exactly a pound’s worth 
of exported goods to be drawn for—there will be no real 
exchange: that is, the real exchange, however much the 
nominal exchange may alter, will be at par. 

When, however, the importations are not precisely equal 
to the exportations, exchange can no longer remain at par. 
An excess of imptwtation would cause exchange to advance 
against the importing country. Let us supjKiso a case. 
Let us suppose that an actual or anticipated advance in the 
price of wheat causes the transmission of extensive orders 
to the north of Europe. This would produce a sudden de¬ 
mand for bills of exchange—not perhaps to tho extent of 
the orders; for in all protebility goods adapted to the mar¬ 
kets of the wheat-growing oountrios would be sent in part 
payment—-but, at all events, to a considerable amount. 
There would accordingly bo an advance in the rate of ex¬ 
change, first on the wheat-shipping ports, and next on all 
other countries. Thus, England imports wheat from Danzig, 
and exchange on Danzig rises. But exchange on Amster¬ 
dam is at par, as it is also at Amsterdam on Danzig. Hence 
the wheat-importer would buy u bill on Amsterdam, and 
with the proceeds would there buy a hill on Danzig. But 
the buyer of exchange on Amsterdam cannot go into the 
market without causing an advance in the rate. In this 
WM the advance becomes general. 

Ihe real exchange, however, is subject to a limit beyond 
which it cannot advance. This limit is the cost of trans¬ 
mitting the precious metals. A debtor to a foreign country 
—say the iin|K)rler of wheat—con liquidate his debt by the 
transmission of bullion as woll as of a bill of exchange; and 
ho will be determined in his choice by the comparative cheap¬ 
ness of either mode. The cost of transmitting specie is, 
let us assume, 2 per cent.: so lung as exchange continues 
below 2 por cent, the debtor will continiio to purchase it; 
but tho moment the drawer demands tuoro than that rate, 
the exportation of bullion will be resorted to, and bills of 
exchange will cease to be demanded. The cost of trans¬ 
mitting bullion, including the cost of collecting it at the 
port of shipmont, is therefore the limit beyond which tho 
laal exchange cannot advance. 

But an aclvaneo in tho rate of oxchaiigo, even up to this 
point, cannot lung bo maintained. Tlje tendency in an 
advance in tho rale is to check importation and stimulate 
exportation. Articles which would only just pay with ex¬ 
change at par woulU pay a profit sufTicient to induce expor¬ 
tation where the exporter could secure 1 ur 2 per cent, more 
for his draft. Thus, uy tho stimulus to exportation, the .supply 
of bills would bo increased to nieet the demand, and pro 
tunto to chock the advancing rate of exchange. On the ether 
hand, an imported article which wat only just paying when 
exchange was at par would cease to pay when it should 
cost the importer 2 per oent. more to make his remittance. 
Thus, whilst the Cost of exporting the precious metals is 
the immediate check upon an advancing rate of exchange, 
the effect of the real exchange in stimulating or checking 
importation or exportation, as tho case may he, is to work 
its pwn remedy. The real exchange is, in fact, continually 
gravitating towards par, though at times superior forces 
overcome that perpetual tendency. 

Most of the errors which prevail in relation to the subject 
of mceminge arise out of confounding the real with the no¬ 
minal exchange. For the purposes of general reasoning, it 
is well to know wliat is the average value of tho currencies 
of the several nations with which we have commercial rela¬ 
tions; but for practical purposes the actual par for the 
moment should be rigidly calculated. Unless this be 
done, the practical merchant will be liable to oontinuai 
enor. For fortber information on the subject, the roadet 
miy ccmsult Mill’s Elemmtt qf Political EOonomy, chap. 
liL^seo. 16, p. 182; Ricardo’s Primipla, chap, vjl.. 
Oh Pbrmgn Trade} article EioAtmge m the Enef}c^ 
podia ffritanpiea; and Tooke’s High and Lom Meet, 
pasohn. 

EXCHANOB, ROYAL. lOnnwiAM.] 

BXCHEQUBBi GQURT is a superior court of record 
estifoliahelL ky WSSiaai the Contiueror as part of the 

Bei^ knd nthwetfpresent order by Edward L 


It is the lowest in rank of the four great courts which st 
at Westminster Hall, although in ancient times one of the 
first in importance, as all causes relating to the rights o 
the crown were there heard and determined, and the 
revenues of the crown were supposed to be received there. 
Perhaps the inferiority in wmt of precedence of this 
court may be attributed to its having been originally erected 
solely for the king’s profit, whiiih was considered an object 
inferior to the general administration of justice, to the 
suUoct 

Etymologists have exhausted much research in ascer¬ 
taining the origin of the name: some assert that it is 
derived from the old French word Esdiequier, a kind of 
abacus or table; or the German, Schaie, ‘ treasure.’ The 
Latinized form of the word is Scaccarium. Camdon says 
it was so called from the covering of tho table at which tho 
barons sat being party-coloured or chequered, and on 
which, when certain of the king’s accounts were made up, 
the sums were marked and scored with counters. 

Tlie judges of the court of exchequer are the chancellor 
of the exonequer for the time being, the chief baron, and 
four other barons, who are created by letters patent, and 
are so called from their having been formerly chosen from 
such as were barons of the kingdom, or parliamentary 
barons. (Seldeii’s Titles qf Honour.} 

The court of exchequer was formerly held in the king’s 
palace. Its treasury was the great deposit of records from 
the other courts; writs of summons to assemble the par¬ 
liaments were issued by its officers; and its acts and decrc*4s, 
as they related almost entirely to matters connected witn 
the king’s revenue, were not controlled by any other of the 
king's ortlinary courts of justice. 

It now consists of two divisions, one of which exorcises 
jurisdiction in all eases relating to the customs and excise, 
and over revenue inattere generally. The other division is 
subdivided into a court or common law, in which all per¬ 
sonal actions may be brought, and a court of equity, where 
suits in equity may be commenced and prosoculed. 

A pluinlilt', when bringing an action in this court, pre¬ 
viously to the Act forUniformity of Process in personal actions 
(2 Will. IV. cap. 39), fictitiously alleged himself to be the 
king’s debtor, in order to give the court jurisdiction in the 
cause; but since the passing of that act it is no longer ne¬ 
cessary to resort to this fiction in order to bring an action 
on the pica side of the court of exchequer, as that statute 
assimilates the practice of all the common law courts, and 
the operation as well os the name of the proc.es8es issued 
from them arc the same. 

The number of officers on the plea side of tho court of 
exchequer, and their several duties, are regulated by the 
2nd and .Ird Will. IV. cap. 110. By 3rd and 4th Will. IV. 
cap. 70, a great number of old offices are abolished. 

When the court sits in equity the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer has a voice (although now very rarely exercised) 
in giving judgment. The last cose in which the chancellor 
was required to sit, owing to the barons being equalk di¬ 
vided in opinion, was that of Naisfa against the East India 
Company, Michaelmas Term, 17.15, when Sir Robert 
Walpole was chancellor, and his decision in a question of 
very considerable difficulty was said to have given great 
satisfaction. 

An appeal lies from this court by writ of error to the 
justices of tho courts of king’s bench and common pleas 
sitting in the exchequer chamber, who alone have power to 
review the judgments of the barons; and from their de¬ 
cision a fliruer appeal may he brought before tire house of 
lords. 

The Court of Exchequer chamber was first erected in 
England by stat. 31 Edward IIL, to determine causes upon 
writs of error from the common law side of the court of 
exchequer. The judges qf the three superior courts 
occasionally sit here to bear arguments in important cri¬ 
minal cases, and upon causes of great weight and difficulty, 
jn which the judges of the court below have not given their 
judgment ' ’ 

As a court of error, the court ct exchequer chamher 
underwent oonshkgable eltemtiotts by die pasring of the 
11 th Oeo. IV. and 1st Will. lY. ekp. TO,, and Its constitution 
is now regulated by that statute. TCowtb.] 

. Cocu*/of lit SUwnand was established by 

the 6fh Ann, cap. 26. The jndgna are die high treoatuer 
of Great Britain, with a ildafhiUon, four other hadnu. 

reOeat act (a ini dWSltam lY; e. 18} die pedrers 
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of the barons of the Stiotoh Exchequer as to the dutios and 
revenues, &C., mentioned in the act have ceased, and are 
vested in the Commissioners of the Treasury; and tlic col¬ 
lection and management of the assessed taxes and land-tax 
of Scotland are transferred to the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of Taxes, but the judicial powers of the barons are 
specially saved. 

T/ts Court Exchequer in Irelahd'yidLS established by 
the 40th Geo, III. cap. 39, and consists of the chief justices, 
chief baron, and the rest of the justices and barons, or any 
nine of them. 

EXCHEQUER BILLS form the principal part of the 
unfunded public debt of this country. These bills are 
issued under the authority of parliament for sums varying 
from lOOf. to lOOOf., and bear interest, They were first 
issued in the reign of William III.; and although their 
amount has since varied greatly at different times, the con¬ 
venience which they afford to individuals and thoir advan¬ 
tage to the public have been such as to cause their constant 
issue. Their convenience to individuals arises from the 
circumstance of their passing from hand to hand without 
the necessity of making a formal transfer, of their bearing 
interest, and of their not being subject to such violent fluc¬ 
tuations as sometimes occur in tlie prices of the funded 
debt. This comparative steadiness in value is caused by 
the opiion periodically given to the holders to be paid their 
amount at par, or to exchange them for new bills to which 
the same advantage is extended ; besides this, when a cer¬ 
tain limited period has elapsed from the date of their first 
issue, they may bo paid to the government at par in dis- 
cliarge of duties and taxes. Tlie amount of premium that 
may nave been paid at the time of purchase is consequently 
all that the holder of an oxchoquor hill risks in return 
for the interest winch accrues during the time that it re¬ 
mains 111 his possession. Tlie advantage to lhg,])ublic con¬ 
sists in the lower vale of interest which they carry com¬ 
pared with the permanent or funded debt of the nation, 
to which, liowover, they must in this respect bear some 
certain proportion. When the price of the public funds is 
high, the interest upon exchequer hills will he low; and if, 
through any public or cx,mmercial derangement, the funds 
should fall in price so as to afford a much more profitablo 
iiivestineiit than exclieciucr bills, the rate of interest upon 
these must he raised in order to prevent their payment into 
the oxcliequer in discharge of .duties: a thing which would 
eiiiharrass tlie financial oixirations of government. When 
first issued in the rei;jn of William III., the interest borne 
by exchequer bills was id. per I UUf. per diem, being at the 
rate of 71. 124'. Id. per cent, per annum. In the same reign 
the interest was afterwards lowered to id. per lOOl. per 
diera, or (if. 1*. 8d. per cent, per annum; and in the fol¬ 
lowing reign the rate was still farther reduccxl to 2d. per 
diem, or 3/. 0*. lorf. per cent, pet annum. During the 
greater part of the war from 1793 to 1814, the rate of in¬ 
terest upon these securities was fixed, at Sjrf. per cent, per 
diem, or 5l. 6*. SJrf. per cent, per annum. Since the last- 
mentioned year the rate has been progressively reduced to 
2id., 2d., and Ud. per lOOf. per diem, at which latter rate 
they were in the market at the time of the derangement 
of the currency which was experienced in the beginning 
of 1837. Under these circumstaniujs, it was considered 
important as far os possible to relieve the Bank of England, 
by wUch establishment a very large proportion of these 
securities were then held, and to place it in the moat 
favourable position for affording relief to the commercial 
classes; and accordingly tho rate of interest upon exche¬ 
quer bills was raised to 2^. per cent, per diem, at which 
rate they are still current (August, 1837), although the 
high premium which they bear in tho market—48». per 
cent.—leads to the supposition that it will be soon again 
reduoed. 

In periods-of commercial pressure, arising from causes 
which are believed to be temfrarary, it has sometimes been 
considered advisable by parliament to make advances to 
merchants upon the security of goods; those advances have 
been made by the issue of exchequer bills, which have been 
mncelled when the ex^mtey that called for them has passed 
sway. A more imrmtment occasion for thoir issue, apart 
from tlw immediate wants of the government, has been 
tho desim of aiding individmils or private associations in 
the prosecution or woilu of pnblio utility, such as canals, 
roads, &o. In these cases the rate of interest charged to 
the hotiowen i« somewhat greater than that home by the 


bills, and the difference has been applied to defray the ex¬ 
pense of management on the part of the public. 

Tho amount of exchequer bills ‘ oulslanding ami unpro¬ 
vided for’ at the end of each of (he la.st ten years was at 
follows ■— 



£. 


jE. 

1827 . 

. 27,546,860 

18.32 . 

. 25,696,000 

1828 . 

27,657,000 

183.3 . 

. 28,384,700 

1829 . 

25,490,550 

1834 . 

. 28,521,550 

1830 . 

25,609,050 

18.35 . 

. 29,007,950 

1831 . 

25,551,350 

1836 . 

. 28,155,150 


EXCISE DUTIES, the name given to taxes or duties 
levied upon articles of consumption which are produced 
within the kingdom. This description, which has usually 
been given of excise duties, is more strictly applicable now 
than it was formerly, when the commissioners of exciso 
revenue were also charged with the collection of duties 
upon various articles imported from foreign countries. 
Among those foreign articles were wine, spirits, tobacco, 
glass, and tea. The last named of these was the last that 
was withdrawn from the management of the Excise and 
transferred to the Board of Customs. There are still, it is 
true, certain duties to whieh the name of excise is ap])lied 
which can hardly be called duties upon consumption, 
although they are accessary to it, such as the duty on sales 
by auction and the sums charged for licenses to permit 
parties to carry on certain trades. 

Excise duties are said to have had thoir origin in this 
country in the reign of Charles 1., when a tax was laid 
upon beer, cider, and perry, of home production. 'Die act 
by which these duties were authorised was passed by the 
long parliament in 1043. ’I'his act coiitiiiiis also a li,st of 
foreign articles, and among others tobacco, wine, raisins, 
currants, and loaf sugar, upon wliicli excise duties were 
imposed in addition to duties of customs already charge¬ 
able. This act was adopted and enforced under the pro¬ 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell; and by the statute 12 
Charles II. c. 24, the duties of excise were granted as a 
part of the revenue of the crown. 

For a long time this class of duties was viewed with par¬ 
ticular dislike by the people, on account of its inquisitorial 
interference witli various industrial pursuits, and it cer¬ 
tainly forms II very strong ground of objeelioii against 
excise duties, that the security of tho revenue which they 
yield is held to he ineoinpalible with tlie perfect freedom of 
the raanufaclurer as to the procos-es which he may apply 
in his works. In every highly-taxed country where con¬ 
sumption duties form part of tlie public revenue it would 
seem however to he hardly possible to avoid the adoption of 
this class of duties. If, taking for onr example an instance 
wliich is now exercising an injurious effect in u neighbour¬ 
ing country, it is found expedient to impose a customs’ duty 
upon the consumption of foreign-made sugar, it is clearly 
necessary for tho protection of the revenue that an excise 
duly should be imposed iiputi sugar of domestic production, 
otherwise the cominuuity at large is made to hear the load 
twice, onec in tho form of some other tux, and again to the 
producer of indigenous sugar, who will cliarge the con¬ 
sumer nearly as much as lie would pay to the importer of 
foreign sugar, including tho amount of the duty. By such 
means a branch of industry would be fostered, unprufltable 
to the country at largo, and profitable only to the few 
persons by whom tho indigenous sugar is produced, but 
whose profits will not long continue greater than the usual 
profits upon the employment of stock obtainable in tho 
same country from other branches of industry. An attempt 
has been lately made to set up a beet-root sugar manuflio- 
tory in England but parliament having imposed an excise 
duty upon the produce equal to tho customs duty chargbd 
upon colonial sugar, it does not appear probable that the 
attempt ran be successful, or indeed that it can be perse¬ 
vered in, which indeed is little to he regretted, for the 
reason already assigned. 

Excise dutios are liable to this among other very serious 
objection^ that the regulations under which they arc collected 
are made, perhaps unavoidably, to interfere with processes of 
manufacture, so as to prevent the adoption of improvements 
which would be beneficial first to the raanufecturer and 
afterwards to the community at large, wliich must always 
bo interested in their adoption, because of the greater excel¬ 
lence or cheapness of the products which it isthe object of 
the experimenter to attain. It will give some idea ef the 
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extent to vUieh this interference is ityurious, if we state, 
on the authority of a gentleman conversant with all the 
details of the art of cdico-i^rinting, that uiwn the same 
ixemiies,with the same capital, and employing the same 
amount of labour, double the quantity of cloths are now 
printed which could have been printed pi-fvious to the 
repeal of the duty, and to the consequent withdrawal of the 
excise-officers from the works. Another great objection 
that may be urged arain.st excise duties is, the facilities 
whiofa they offer fur tne eommission of frauds against the 
revenue, an offence which, in the eyes of many persons, is of 
a venial kind, but which too often ultimately demoralises 
those by whom it is committed. In the Seventeenth Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the manage¬ 
ment and oolleotion of the excise revenue it is stated as a 
striking proof of the extent to which frauds are committed 
by manunicturers of soap, that * there are in England fifty 
that take out licenses, for which they pay Al, per annum, 
each of which makes, or rather brings to charge, less than 
one ton of soap per annum, from which it is obvious that as 
the profits of such a sale would not pay for the license, the 
entry is made in order to cover smuj^ling.’ With regard 
to malt, another article of great consumption which is sub¬ 
ject to excise duties, the commissioners state it to be their 
opinion, founded upon the evidence given by several respect¬ 
able maltsters, ‘ that malt is sold ihrougnout the season, 
and in large quantities, for a price that is insufficient to pay 
the expense of making it and duty; and that the duty is 
evaded to a groat amount.’ A strong presumptive evidence 
to this effect is contained in the fact that tite average 
number of bushels of malt brought to charge in each of the 
ten years from 1725 to 1734 was 26,177,330, while in the 
ten years from 1825 to 1834, that is, after the lapse of a 
century, the number of bushels so brought to charge was 
20,572,380; although during that time tlie population hod 
been more than doubled, and the habits of the people not 
altered in any way that should lead to the supposition of 
any decreased consumption of the products of malt. 

Tile articles now subject to excise duty are:—auctions; 
bricks: glass; hops; licenses malt; paper; soap; spirits 
(BritisiO t vinegar. 

In addition to the foregoing, excise duties were collected 
in 1797, under the following nineteen heads, viz.; * starch; 

• stone bottles ; * sweets and mead; tea; * tiles ; * candles; 

• coaches; oocoa; coffee; * cider; * perry: * hides and 
skins; pepper; * printed goods; *8alt; spirits (foreign); 
tobacco ana snuff; wine; * wire. 

Of those nineteen articles the duties have been repealed 
upon the twelve to which an asterisk is prefixed; the col¬ 
lection of duties on the remaining seven articles has been 
transferred to the Customs department. 

The following table states the amount of payments made 
into the-Exchequer on aooount of excise duties in England, 
the charges of collection and the rate per cent on the col¬ 
lection cdoulated on tne gross revenue in each year from 
1767 10 1835. 



1 

Net Beeei|il. 

ChavgMof 

OoilMUon. 

Bale Mr eeal. 


£ 

£ 

£ A 


1797 

9,452,887 

411,696 

3 

14 

4j 

1798 

9,872,025 

409,357 

3 

10 

Ilf 

1799 

11,429,523 

425,174 

3 

3 

7t 

1800 

10,198,749 

432,329 

3 

12 

1 

1801 

10,529,110 

657,766 

4 

9 

2 

1802 

13,774,168 

520,022 

3 

7 

0} 

1803 

16,889,374 

191448,143 

525,583 

2 17 

1804 

557,470 

2 

13 

1* 

1805 

21,015,539 

664,594 

2. 

10 

0 

1806 

21,739,067 

579,940 

2 

9 

ef 

1807 

22,087,226 

648,756 

2 

14 

6 

1808 

22,933,712 

694,883 

2 

16 

5i 

1809 

21*273,197 

23^2,772 

701,990 

3 

0 

u 

1810 

737,043 

2 

18 

0 

1811 

23,384,554 

802,261 

3 

3 11} 

1812 

20,961,813 

826,493 

3 

12 

7 

1813 

22,877,737 

830,621 

3 

5 11} 

1814 

23,649,676 

860,787 

3 

4 

0 

1815 

24,796,633 

885,169 

3 

4 

8} 

1816 

21,553,638 

928,659 

3 

13 

2 

1817 

18,396,400 

992,744 

4 

15 

10* 

1818 

21,330,746 

953,869 

3 

19 


1819 

21,492,839 

951,431 

3 

19 

io| 

1820 

24,742,242 

958,124 

3 

10 

4 

1821 

24,781,957 

964,515 

3 

10 

4 

1822 

24,022,441 

950,644 

3 

10 

7 

1823 

22,375,780 

933,815 

3 

13 

H 

1824 

23,498,903 

923,864 

3 

10 

oi 

1825 

18,055,446 

889,994 

4 

1 

8 

1826 

16,158,649 

857,310 

4 

12 

10 

1827 

15,446,801 

846,591 

4 

13 

5. 

1828 

16,718861 

829,162 

4 

4 

loi 

1829 

16,761,547 

822,070 

4 

10 


18.30 

14,747,976 

840,101 

4 

16 

4 

1831 

12,411,676 

797,298 

5 

11 

4 

1832 

12,909,188 

762,863 

5 

6 

2* 

1833 

12,846,800 

750,982 

5 

5 

1} 

1834 

11,061,893 

748,724 

6 

1 

8 

1835 

9,518,688 

738,812 

6 

16 

0 


The gross and net receipt, charges of management, and 
the rale per cent for which the gross revenue of excise in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, were collected, 
for the year 1836, were as follows:— 

Rate wr o»nt. 
fin: wiueii the 
Charges of Revenue was 

Gross Receipt. Net Receipt. Management, cotiected. 

£ £ £ £ s. d. 

England . 10,861,182 10,255,486 738,812 6 16 0 

Scotland . 2,456,705 2,232,961 160,530 6 2 6 

Ireland . 1,911,464 1,906,150 183,049 9 11 6 

The gross receipt, as stated in the foregoing abstract 
was collected on the different articles subject' to excise- 
duties in the following^roportions 


Auctions 
Bricks . 
Olasl . 
Hops . 
Licenses 
Mklt . 
P«q)or , 
B6a)> . 

Spirits . 
Tea 

Vinegar 


EogUnd. 

£. s. d. 
215,171 2 0 
395,080 7 6} 

921,544 7 10^ 

333,856 3 6 
847.259 8 11} 
4,321,450 14 2} 
742,101 13 3| 
891,647 6 7} 
2,155,531 9 4} 

69 12 7i 
25.871 0 8} 


HcotUnd. 

£. *. d. 

19,766 17 11} 
8,945 11 7} 

39,554 4 2 


124,564 12 6 
548,147 10„ 6t 
126,915 la 9} 
82,451 U 9} 
1,467,514 15 3 

222 15 8 


Ireland. 

£. ». d. 

10,638 11 8} 

16,630 0 7} 

146/212 17 Si 
260,294 13 lli 
33,321 19 4} 

, 1,436,Ifll' 7 5 , 

408* 8 8 


United Xissdoin. 

£. ». d. 

245,776 n 7} 
404,025 19 4} 
977,728 12 7* 
333,856 .-3 6 
1,118036. U 
8129,898 .Ji 8 
902,339,11 Si 

• mms U s! 

6,059,t37 Oi 
59 12 11 
28502 5 0| 


.. 10,849,&78 6 10 2,418083 If 9} 8908897 19 0} ,18171,561 a 7} 

Late colleetor’s balances ..... .. j918 12 . 0 ' 918 12 0 

L»w-C9Sts recovered . .» . 876' II 4| 215 0 8} 12311 11 8} i , 2J803 § 9} 

fins# and forfeitures . -w- •. JO.726 4 U| 2,027 0 11} 4,886 5 «| • 17,689 ll 6. 


• •• ■ : ».CT . , 

, , Total . . 10,^61,189 3 fit 4 2} 1,9112484 8: U- 8} 


The estiinatOd «i»oupt of. excise duties iiin<» ll,23S,8o«l. The rates aC; wswetidiwties at ptstseftt eftive- 

1824 is,8l82#«02., m .tlie ateoauiiof those, the manage- ^Jn |bi3d<M»4 Seuthmdi, OAd Iceland are 

went tf iw 1»9« to-tbo Custw ai.iWtoW— .. . 
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1 

England, 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Auciunii.—0& Cdtates, hoaset. 

snnuitles. tboiii, 


7d. in III. £. 

6d. in tho £, 

pUie. &e, 

Td. is th. £ j 

Oa hou«ehuld ibr- 
nltuni, hur«ef.<»r« 
riftftfts end oUmt 
iruodi attd ehat* 

Is. in tha’iC. 

U. 



lOd. 

Uu shwiM' wool . 

itd. in the £, 

9d. 

2d. 

On foreiKD {>roclue«. 




ihoUttsIslberaur 

4 per cent. 

i l>er cent. 

i iwt o«nt. 

Brieki.-~Common . 

5s. lOd. tier 1000 

5».10<.iwrI000 

Urge . , 

lOs. 

lOs 


PuUibed • « • 

12s 10./. 

19s. lOd. 


Extra polUbed 

Extra large poUsbml 

it.M vrrlOO 

2s. 3d. 


4r. lOd. 

4f. lOd. 


Olast.—Flints Auxad matnriab* 

81-45a[. per lb.: 

Sl-iid. per lb. 

9|d. per lb. 

Plate . . . 

6Us. per cwt. 

OOi. per cwi. 
7Sl^. 

Crown e # a 

i3 6 ditto 


Erttad glata . • 

4:1 10 0 ditto 

30s. 


Buttle • e • 

lions. 

Malt. 

Paper.—W rltlng.drawin g, pilot- 
lag, ektphaut, eart- 
ritige, and all other 

7s ditto 

9d per lb. 

la. 

la. 

Ss, /d. pr. bus. 

9s. 7d. pr. bus 

Ss. ^d. i>er bus. 

kinds. mUl-bd-i.s &c. 

Ud. per lb. 

lid. ))or lb. 

lid. per lb. 

Soap.—Hard • • e • 

lid. per lb. 

lid. pet th. 

s.ia . . . . 

Id. 

U. 


Spirits (Urltieh) • , . 

Vinegar, . • • . 

i7s. 6d. pr. gal. 

3s. 4d. ]ir. g.il 

3s. 4d. pr. gal. 

id. per gul. 

id, per gul. 

2d. per gal. 


The number of traders who were obliged to bike out 
excise licenses in 1835, or whose premises were subject to 
visits from the excise oUicers, in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland respectively, was— 

England. ScoUuml. IreLind. 

Br(*wt*r« of h»*er for lale, vi*.~ 


Common brewers • 


. 1.013 

316 

932 

» Ktftail hiewers . 


. 23 

isa 

,, 

Browing Ticiu.tllorR . 


. 25,4.i6 

323 

4 

Other breners 


. 



Total number of brewers . 

, 41,018 

561 

23C 

M.ilUii»rs • • 


. 01,695 

1,171 

m 

Si)np«mukori . • 

Brick-makers . • 


. ii63 

89 



. 5.711 

127 


Puper-makurs . • 


. 442 

49 

.57 

-— Stainers • 


04 

1 

45 

P.tstehoard'makors • 


. .Id 

1 

,, 

(il.ass-mukers • . 


. 116 

13 

6 

Dibiillei'i* 


• 13 

348 

95 

Vint’gar-nmkers . 


. 39 

5 

5 

-—- rtNsUtters . 


. 2 

. 

,, 

Pyroligueuut ould makers 


28 

1 

3 

KetUtters 


. 103 

8 

19 

Tobacco and snuff mAnafneturers 

. 30.3 

151 

991 

T.tUuw-meUers • 

. 2.737 

188 

,, 

Clu«s-piuch<‘r8 


. 56 


,, 

Ma}t>runitors • • 

, 

. 20 

”l 

3 

Crude pyrohfiudoas acid makers 

. 24 

5 


Soup-elulmants • 


. 

327 


Kirnff-niUls . • 


3 

4 


I'lird makors • • 


6 



C diversity prlntors . 


. 3 

**2 

’’ 2 

Iron Ufjuur maker . 

Spirit-groeers . . 


. 1 



Dealers in brandy • 


3.082 

*68 

98 

- --- wine • 


1.912 

34 

218 

" —-tea • , 


• 79.161 

13A90 

12JS03 

-" "■■■ ■ ■ — tobacco , 


• 148,850 

13,097 

11,989 

...vinegar 


. 77M 

2,351 

3^93 

Spirit-dealers who have 

also retail 


licenses 


. 1.094 

611 

318 

Retallert of spirits . 


. 47.384 

16.391 

194)57 

' ' ..wme • 

, 

. 18,701 

2..597 

2,772 

..— sweets • 

, 

. 556 

99 

48 

Beer-dealers . • 


. 905 

30 

33 

lletailers of beer, cider, ttc. nut to be 



drunk on the premises 
Com-mllls • « 

• 

. 36.731 

22 

1.^9 

— kUas 

• 

• 

.s 

2.796 


Th^ management of a branch of the revenue which is 
collected in every part of the kingdom necessarily gives 
employment to a great number of officers. The num¬ 
bers'so employed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the amount of their salaries at different periods, were as 
follows 



Engfland* | 

Sodtland. j 

Ireland. | 

Total. 

TtsiUi. 

Na 

Salaries. 

No. 

Sslutsa. 

No. 

Salaries. 

No. 

Salaries. 

1797 

1809 

1818 

IBU 

ai9 

1«7 

18» 

1.777 

8.0<7 

5,318 

5.509 

5.790 

4.8M 

£. 

8«.671 

iea.119 

m.m 

530,788 

sun 

IU,086 

996 

1.150 

1.150 
1,054 
1,191 
1.001 

573 

£. 

51,391 

71.884 

89,427 

110,494 

w 

98,571 

877 

875 

1,005 

1,078 

1,087 

700 

650 

£. 

38,950 

88.705 

114,913 

197,402 

197,431 

oo.ou 

81,549 

6,599 

7.108 

7,473 

7,639 

7,986 

6,494 

5,808 

£. 

413.989 

539,817 

799.113 

8W.619 

904,999 

773,800 

709,716 


SXCrrAMT& f8minn,Airrs.1 

_ EXGOMMUNwA^nHSNt'll'dm £aieommiMicatio, is the 
highest eoolesiastieal censure which can be pronounced 
P. C„ No. 609. 


by a spiritual judge. Tlio person against whom it is 
pronounced is for the time being excluded from the com¬ 
munion of tlio church. This punishment, as well as 
many others, springing from ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
according to some opinions, liad its origin in the advice 
given by St. Paul when reproving the early Cliristians 
for scandalizibg their profession by prosecuting law-suits 
against each other before heathen judges: and the a|) 08 tlu 
accordingly recommended them to leave all matters in 
dispute between them to the decision of the Ecclesia, or 
the congregation of the faithful. This advice was soon 
followed, and heathen tribunals were seldom afterwards 
occupied by the controversies of the Cliristians. 

The bishop and his clergy, and afterwards the bishop 
alone, became solo judge in these disputes; but possessing 
no coercive powers to enforce their decrees, they were 
obliged to adopt the only means of which they could avail 
themselves, to bring the refractory to submission, namely, 
by excluding them from tho rites of the Church, and warn 
ing other Christians from their company and presence. 
A Cliristian thus shut out from the fellowship of his own 
bretiu'on could not do otherwise than submit unconditionally. 

This censure, although instituted by the primitive church 
03 the means of preserving its purity, and of enforcing 
obedience to its just laws, was afterwards used for the 
promotion of ecclesiastical power, and was converted into an 
eiigino of the greatest oppression in those countries wliicli 
were most subject to ecclesiastical rule. (Robertson’s Htg- 
tory qf Charles V, vol. ii. p. 10!(.) 

in England excommunication became at a very early 
period the instrument of punishinent under the authority 
of the bishops, and olliers possessing ccciu.siastical jurisdic¬ 
tion. It was divided into the greater and tho less excom¬ 
munication. Tho latter only removed (he person from a 
participation in tho sacraments, and is what was must 
commonly meant by the terra excommunication; the other 
was called uiiathoma, and not only removed the party from 
the sacraments, but from the Church and all communica¬ 
tion with the faithful, and even deprived him of Christian 
burial. Subjects were absolved from their allegiance to an 
excommunicated prince: indeed they were forbidden to 
obey him. Gregory V. was tho first prelate who ventured 
to excommunicato ii reigning prince in tho ease of Robert, 
king of France, in 99f<. .lolin and Henry VllI, are well- 
known instances in English history. The latest instance 
of all was Napoleon, in lHtl9, by Pius VII. 

Excommunication sometimes followed immediately upon 
the commission of an offence, and was then called raiiuni- 
cal, to distinguish it frum that which did not depend upon 
any established canon, hut upon the sentence of a judge. 

The following offenders were punished with the greater 
excommunication: diviners, heretics, their receivers and 
comforters; siinoniacs; violators and plunderers of churches; 
those who spoiled clerks going to Rome; the plunderers of 
the property of a bishop which ought to go to his successor; 
those who gave aid, favour, or counsel to excommunicated 
persons; those who laid violent hands on clerks or religious 
jiorsons, or commanded others to do so. 

~ Those punished with tho less excommunication were 
persons committing any mortal sin, as sacrilegious persons; 
those who received a church from lay hands; notiprious 
offenders; those who talked with, saluted, or sat at the 
same table with, or gave anything in charity to'persons 
excommunicated by the greater excommunication, unless 
th^ were familiars or domestics. 

Excommunication was also pronounced for other mat¬ 
ters which belong to ecclesiastical jurisdiclion, as adulfery, 
incontinence, fornication, j8cc., or for contempt of any 
ecclesiastical order or sentence. A sentence of excom¬ 
munication was preceded by three monitions at due in¬ 
tervals, or one peremptory, containing the legal space of 
time, with a proper regard to the quality of the person 
and the nature of the offence. But, as Blackstono re¬ 
marks, ‘ heavy as the penalty of excommunication is, con¬ 
sidered in a serious there ore, notwithstanding, 

many obstinate or proftigdfe men, who would despise tho 
brutum fulmen of mere etoclesiastical censures, especially 
when pronounced by a petty surrogate in the country, for 
railing or oontumelious words, for non-payment of fees or 
costs or other trivial causes. The common law therefore 
compassionately steps in to the aid of the occlosiastioal ju¬ 
risdiction, and Kindly lends a supporting hand to an other¬ 
wise tottering authority.’ This was effisem by the writ ‘ de 

Vot. X.-^ 
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excommunicato oapiendoi’ or for seising the excommuni- establishes his right to the possession of the Mrsonal ohsttel 
cate. But before the writ for taking the excommunicated which formed the subject of the litigation. In the ordinary 
person could be granted the contumacy and contempt of case of an action of replevin after a distress, the right of the 
the party were to be oorlifled by the bishop to the court of defendant in respect of the chattel distrained is merely to 
Cluncery by letters under his seal; and by 5 Eliz. c. 23, the hold it as a security for the payment of the debt or duty, 
writ was made returnable into the King’s Bench. By the the payment or performance of which is sought to be en- 
Statttte just cited the cause of excommunication was to be fi)rced by the coercion of a distress. [Distrbss.1 The writ 
ciat^ In the writ, in order that tho court might judge as to of execution requires the sheriff to cause the cuattel to be 
the justice of the case. Tho sentence of excommunication restored to the possession of tho defendant. This is called 
might be revoked by the judge who passed the sentence, or a writ de rotorno habendo, and in case the sheriff is unable 
upon appeal tho party might be absolved. Absolution gene- to find the chattel, further process issues commanding him 
rally belonged to tho same person who passed tho sentence, to take other chattels of the plaintiff as a substitute for that 
unless in some particular cases, which were referred to the which is withhold, by a writ called a capias in withernam, 
pope or o bishop. (Reeves’ Hist, qf English Law; Sul- Tho most ordinary cases of execution are those in which 
fivan's Lectures.) pecuniary compensation is to be obtained, but in these cases 

By a sentence of excommunication, both greater and less, the sheriff is not authorized directly to take money from 
those denounced were excluded from the right of Christian the party by whutii it is to be paid. Formerly the only 
burial, from bringing or maintaining actions, from becoming mode of obtaining this compensation was by process of dis- 
Bttorniesor jurymen, and wore rendered incapable of bocom- tringas or distress. And this is still the case in inferior 
ing witnesses in any cause. Butsincethe53r(I6eo.IlJ.c.l27, courts; but in the superior courts execution of judgments 
excommunication cannot now be pronounced in England, ox- or other records establishing pecuniary claims may be had 
cept in certain cases (as spiritual censurcji fur offences of cede- by a writ of fieri facias [bmiii Facias] affectiim the 
siestical cognizance); and by tho 3rd section of that statute personal properly; by writ of elegit [Eleoix], aflecting 
* no person who shall be pronounced or declared excom- both real and personal property; and by capias ad satisfa- 
municate (pursuant to tho second clause of this statute) ciondum [Capias], by which compliance with the pecu- 
shall incur any civil penalty or incapacity, in consequence niary demand is enforced by detention of the person of the 
of such excommunication, save such imprisonment, not ex- defaulter in prison until tho claim be satisfied, or tho ad- 
ceeding six months, as the court pronouncing or declaring verse party consents to his discharge, 
such person excommunicate shall direct.’ The proceedings A subject is not entitled to pursue all these remedies at 
in those cases, in which excommunication may still bo pro- once; but in the case of the crown, the right to obtain satis- 
nounced, are the same, as to the issuing and return of the faction from the goods, lands, and penson of its debtor may 
writ, as they were before tho act of 6.3 George III. By the be enforced simultaneously, by writ of capias, and extendi 
same act (53 George III. c. 127), in all cases cognizable by facias, or extent. [Extent.] 

the laws of England in ecclesiastical courts, when any EXECUTION is also the tenn applied to denote the 
person shall refuse to appear when cited by such court, or giving effect to the sentence of a court of criminal jurisdic- 
ahall refuse to obey the lawful order or decree of such court, tioii. In this sense it is most commonly used with refiu'- 
no sentence of excommunication, except in the cases above ence to tho execution of sentence of death. [Sheriff.] 
alluded to, shall be pronounced; but a writ ‘ de contumace EXECUTOR. An executor is he to whom another man 
capiendo’ shall issue, which in effect is the same as the old commits by will the execution of that his last will and tes- 
wnt ‘ de excommunicato capiendo’ was. Thus tho various tament. He answers in some degree to the hares desig- 
diffloulties are now obviated which formerly existed in naius, or testameniarius, in the civil law, as to tho debts, 
courts of law with respect to excommunication. goods, and chattels of his testator ; but the origin of exe- 

EXECOTION is the effect given to the judgments and cutors seems to bo properly traceable to a constitution of 
other proceedings analogous to judgments of courts of law Manuel Comnenus (wtpi iioiKtirSiv rUv SioShikSv). Allpcr- 
and in civil suits. This terra denotes the process by which a sons who arc capable of making a will, and some others 
party is put into the actual possession of that to which by besides, as married women and infants, are capable of 

being made executors; but infants are by statute rendered 
incapable of acting in the execution of the will .until they 
attain the age of twenty-one. 

An executor can derive his office from a testamentary 
appointment alone, though it is not necessary that he should 
' be appointed by express terms; any words of the testator 
indicating an intention to make the appointment are suffi¬ 
cient : in this case he is usually called ' executor according 
to tho tenor,’ If no executor is appointed by the will, ad 
ministration is granted by the ordinary, with the will an¬ 
nexed, in which case the orlministrator is bound to obey 
the directions given by tho will. An executor may renounce 
'probate; but having once acted, he cannot divest himself 
of the ofilce or its liabilities; nor can an administrator who 
has accepted the office, get rid of his responsibility. 

An executor may do many acts in execution of (he will, 
even before probate, as paying and receiving debts, &c., 
but be cannot, before probate, sustain actions or suits. An 
administrator oan do nothing till the letters of Adminis¬ 
tration are issued; for the former derives his power from 
the wdU, and not from the probate; the latter owes his 
entirely to the appointment or the ordinary. If an. executor 
die before probate, administration must be taken oui to his 
testator, with the will annexed; but if an execptoi,,paving 
proved the will, die, his executor will be the exeouW and 

X sentative of the first testator, unless, before.proving the 
if the second testator, he expressly renotit^s the eXe- 
ontion of the will of the first. If this execuVir dies in- 
teriate, his administrator is not the representative of the 
teatator, hut an. administrator de non of the testator 
nenist be appeinted by the ordinatyt; If there are keveral 
executors, the office survivee, ttod .transmitted ultimately 
to the executor of the surytriBg cateohtbf, unless be files in- 
testate. Exeeulors have a joint and entire interest in the 
effects of their testator; any one of them i| capableact- 
by hUn^ t and the .receipt of a debt, or the 
ofpr^pirti by onei i* as rhUfi m if it bed hy itU* 


the proceedings of a court he appears to be legally entitled. 

As a judgment of a court of common law ascertains that 
the party is entitled to tho possession of some subject of a 
real or personal nature; or to recover damages in respect of 
property withheld or injuries dune, so the execution founded 


the actual possession of the thing in dispute, or to enable 
him to obtain pecuniary compensation. 

For this purpose a written command issues in the name 
of the king or other lord or owner of the court, to an 
officer of the cqprt: when the judgment is in tone of th^ 
king’s superior courts at Westminster, the officer of th<r 
court for this purpose is the sheriff of the county in which 
the_ property is situate, or, in the case of pecuniary compen- 
Mtkih, the sheriff of the county in which tho party irom 
whom such compensation is due is supposed to reside; 
which, until the contrary is shown, is taken to be the 
county in which the litigation was carried on. 

Where lands or othw corporeal hereditaments are re¬ 
covered, the process of execution varies according to tlie 
nature of the interest recovered. If a right to a freehold 
interest has been established, tho 'writ commands the 
sheriff to give the recoverer seisin of the lands, &o., and is 
palled habere facias seisinam. [IlABkitE Facias Sxi- 
•INAM.] If a chattel interest only is recovered, tho writ 
not affect to authorize the sheriff to intermeddle with 
4to freehold, and directs that officer merely to^give posses- 
of the Jtod, &C. This is cafti^an habere facias poaies- 
A [Habeui Facias rDS^ilionxM.I 
A in the aotitm of detinue [ubtinub] esip- 

Iflisiupi ihp right of the recoVmrer to the possession of p 
meoi^ ppMQSsl chattel, and the Writ of execution called a 
distrinffps tA (Miberandum iseues, requiring the sheiiS to 
opsiree t^ .by hu distringas (distress) to restore 

^ lifinilimt fat riiplpvlB CEsvuTiir] 
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If • Itnmgar takes upon himself to act u executor with- ment of his debts. The personal estate is liable in the first 
out any authority, as by intermeddling with the goods of the instance, unless the testator direct otherwise. Estates de- 
deceased, he is called an executor de ton tort (of his own scended are applied before estates devised; and in other 
wrong), and is liable to all the trouble of an executor with- respects the estates of the deceased are administered in the 
out any of the advantages attached to the office. Ho is order laid down bv the courts. 

chargeable with the debts of the deceased, so far as assets The debts are also payable fit a certain prescribed order, 
come to his hands; and is Hable not only to an action by 1. The funeral expenses, the expenses of probate, and the 
the rightful executor or administrator, but also to be sued costs of a suit for the administration of the estates, if any 
as executor of the deceased by his creditors and legatees, be instituted. 2. Debts due to the crown on record or 
The only advantage which an executor derives from his specialty. 3. Certain debts, which by statute are to be 
office is the right to retain any debt duo to him from the preferred to others, as poor-rates, by stat. 17 Geo. II. o. 38, 
testator, as against creditors of equal degree, and this privi- &c. 4. Debts of record, as judgments, statutes, and recog- 
tege is allowed him, because he cannot take any legal stops nizanees. 5. Specialty debts, t. e., debts due on bonds or 
fb recover payment. This, thotigh practically a privilege, is instruments under seal. 6. Simple contract debts, as upon 
in reality only a provision of the law that he shall not be bills of exchange and ordinary verbal engagements. It 
prejudiced by his appointment; otherwise as a man cannot seems that in this class debts due to the crown and the 
sue himself, all the other creditors would, by instituting a wages of domestic servants are entitled to priority, 
suit against the executor, gain priority over him in respect A mortgage made by the testator must, if there be no 
of their debts. specified direction in his will, bo paid out of the personal 

The duties of executors and administrators are in general assets, if there be sufficient to pay the other creditors and 
the same, the only essential difference between them being, legatees; it is, in fact, considered as the personal debt of 
as before mentioned, the mode of their appointment. Their the testator: though, if ho did not create the mortgage 
duties are to bury the deceased, to prove his will in the himself, but took the estate subject to the mortgage by 
proper Ecclesiastical Court, to collect and get in his goods purchase, inheritance, or devise, the debt, not being his 
and chattels, to pay his debts in the order appoint!^ by personal engagement, must be borne by the estate itself, 
law. and also his legacies, if he has bequeathed any, and The executor must pay the debts in tlie older mentioned; 
to dispose of the residue of his goods and chattels in the for if he apply the assets in payment of those of a lower 
manner by the will directed, or according to the statutes degree, he will bo personally answerable, to the extent 
for the distribution of the effects of intestates, if there of the assets misapplied, to the creditor of the higher 
should he a total or partial intestacy. Executors and ad- degree. He may, however, pay a debt of an inferior degree 
niinistrators are liable to an action at law, and also to a suit before one of a superior, provided ho has no notice of the 
in equity, for the payment of the debts and liabilities of latter and a reasonable time has elapsed after the testator’s 
tlifir testator or intestate; and to a suit in eauity and tho death; except in the case of debts of record due to the 
Kcclesiastical Court for the legacies be(]uoathcd by hint, and crown, of which the executor is bound to take notice. An 
the diioadininistralioiiof hi.s estate: butiiooctiun at lawlies executor or administrator may also retain his own debt as 
fill- a legacj, at least not until after the executor has assented against creditors of an equal degree; and he may pay any 
to it, as it is called, that is, has acknowledged tho suflicieney one or more debts to creditors of equal degree, although 
of the assets after providing for tho payment of the debts, thereby he may exhaust the assets, unle.ss a suit or action 
[Lku ACY.j ho coramcneed against him; and even in that case he 

It appears to have been a subject of much controversy may, by confessing a judgment, enable a creditor to obtain 
Wiiolhcr the probate of wills was originally a matter of ox- priority. But notwithstanding an action or suit be corn- 
elusive eeelosiaslical jurisdiction, but whatever may have menced. he may pay a erudilor of a higher degree than the 
been the case in eai-lier times, it is certain that at this day one proceeding against him; save only where the suit is 
I he Ecelesiiistical Courts uro tho only courts in which, except for a general administration of the estate, when the executor 
In special prescription, the validity of wills of personalty should not make any farther payments, 
can he established or disputed. If all the goods of the do- The debts being all jiaid, the next duty of an executor 
•■eased lie in the diocese or jurisdiction within which ho or administrator is to pay tlie legacies, and distribute the 
died, the probate is made before the bishop or ordinary of personal estate to the next of kin of the testator if there be 
that diocese or jurisdiction; but if he had bona notabilia any overplus; but whero the testator bus made a residuary 
(that is, goods and chattels to tho amount of Si.) within legatee, lie is entilled to the surplus. If ihe assets arc not 
■some other diocese or jurisdiction than that in which he, sufficient for the payment of tho legacies, the executor must 
died, then the will must bo proved before the archbishop or pay to each legatee an equal proportion of his legacy, unless 
metropolitan of tho province by special prerogative; and if the testator has directed tho order of payment, in whicli ease 
there ho bona notabilia indifferent provinces, there must the legacies must be paid in full in the prescribed order, 
bo two prerogative probates. A will should be proved and the whole loss must fall upon tlie last in order. Spe- 
within six months after the death of the testator, or within eifle legatees, i. c. person.- to whom a specific fund or arlielo 
two months after tho termination of any dispute respecting of propertjt^is given by ihe will, are not liable to abatement 
the probate. (See 55 Geo. III. c. 184, sec. 57.) of their legacies, but receive the fund or article whether the 

Executors and administrators are treated by the courts assets are or are not sufficient to pay the other legatees; 
of equity as trustees for the creditors, legatees, and next of though if the fund is changed, or the article sold, or from 
kin of their testators or intestates. They are bound to any other cause is not in existence at the death of the tes- 
administcr the assets according to their due order of tator, the legacy fails, or in tuehiiieal language, is said to be 
priority and to pay the debts of the deceased in like man- adeemed. Executors and administrators cannot be corn- 
net ; and though the ecclesiastical courts will entertain pelled to pay legacies or distribute the personal estate 
suits for the payment of debts or legacies and the due ad- before the expiration of a year after the decease of the 
ministration of the assets, yet, where there is any trust to testator; and not even then, if notice has been acquired 
be executed, or any charge on real estate to be established, or there is reasonable ground to suspect the existence 
a court of equity will aiteriere by injuBctioD or prohibition; of debts and liabilities. Indeed, unless the assets are of 
for the constitution of the ecclesiastical courts is not ample amount, the executor or administrator should not 
adapted to the administration of trusts, and over real estate pay within the year, even though the testator has directed 
they have no jurisdiction. The probate is exclusive evi- it to be done; for it has been licld that such a payment 
denoe of a will of personalty; hilt courts of equity assume affords no defence against a creditor, and the testator or 
the jurisdiction of construing the will in order to enforce intestate may be bound by covenants upon which subse- 
the portonnance of toe trusts by the executor: hence quent liabilities may accrue; or he mayliave been a trustee, 
they are sometimss styled courts of construction, in con- and some maladministration of the trust estate may bo dis- 
tradistinction to the ecclesiastical courts, which, although covered after tho lapse of many years. In these and many 
they also are courts of construction, ore the only courts of other cases, executors and administrators should not part 

S rebate. Fonnetly, the personal estates only of persons with the assets until all chance of liability is at an end, or 
eoeased were liable for the payment of their simple con- security be given by the parties receiving them to refund 
tract debts; but now, since the statute S and 4 Wm. IV. in case of need. This last course will sometimes m dHMted 
c. 104, real estates am liable for ie payment of debts of by a court of equity in a suit for a legaw; for though an 
t^t nature; and it mtor be broadly stated that all the real executor or administrator may recover from the legatow 
and persoml eitafw af.'tito daomaeA are assets for the pay- or next of kin to whom he has handed over the assets m 
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case of anbaequen^'dipovered debts of the deceased, it is 
obvious that mis is a insufficient and uncertain security. 
'Where a legatee is an infant, or the testator has directed 
his executors to invest any prtion of his estate in the ftinda, 
or has provided for some future payment to be made, or 
from any other cause, an fcivestment by the executors 
becomes necessary, they are, in the absence of any express 
direction to the contrary, bound to make such investment 
in the Three per Cent. Consols, that fund being considered 
by the Court of Chancery as the most desirable for the pur¬ 
pose of investment. The rule is inflexible, and an executor 
who should disregard it would run great risk of having to 
pay the costs of a suit to compel him to place the money in 
that fund, and to make good any loss which might occur 
through the change of securities. 

Full information upon these subjects will he found in 
the works of Williams, and Toller ‘ On Executors,’ and 
■Wentworth ‘ On Administrators.’ 

EXE'DRA a name given to certain open re¬ 

cesses in the buildings of the antionts. There were nume¬ 
rous exedrse in the balhs. Vitruvius says the spacious exe- 
dr» of the Greek palmstra were furnished with seats. The 
exedrse wore placed in the three porticos of the palaestra. 
(Vitruvius, v. c. 9.) Sometimes in houses a covered hall, 
and of a square form, was called exedra. (Vitruvius, vi. 
cap. 6.) In the disposition of the Greek house the oxedrae 
were placed looking to the west. (Vitruv. vi. cap. x.) 

EXERCISE. [Analeptics.] 

EXETER, a city and a county of itself, locally in the 
hundred of liVonford, in the southern division of the county 
of Devon, ef which it is the chief town; 44 miles north¬ 
east from Plymouth, and 174 west by south from ].ondon. 

Exeter is supposed to have been a settlcnieut of the 
Britons before the Homan invasion. It was then called 
‘Caor-Isc’ and 'Caer Rydh,’the former derived from its 
situation on the Ex or Isc, the latter from the rod soil on 
which the castle is built. By the Romans it was called 
Isca Dumnoniorum, to distinguish it from the Isca Silurnm 
in Wales. From the number of coins, small bronze statues 
(evidently Penates), tessclated pavements, and other Roman 
antiquities discovered near the walls and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city, it must have been a Roman station of some 
importance. It is uncertain how long Exeter retained its 
appellation of Isca Dumnoniorum, but in the reign of Al¬ 
ina it had acquired that of Exan-Clestre (castle on the Ex), 
whence its present name. 

In the reign of King Stephen, Baldwin Rivers, earl of 
Devon, fortified Exeter on behalf of tho Empress Maude, 
and did not yield till reduced by famine after a long siege. 
It was besieged in the l‘4th year of tho reign of Henry 'VII. 
by Perkin Warbeck, and again by the rabble of Devonshire 
and Cornwall in 1549. 

The city of Exeter was formerly surrounded by walls and 
■trengly foftifled. Leland, in shaking of it, says, ‘The 
tonne is a good mile and more in cumpace, and i^ right 
strongly wauUid and maintained. Ther be diverse fare 
towers in the toune waul bytwixt the south and west gate. 
There he four gptes in the toune, by names of 8st, IVest, 
North, and South. Tho Est and tlie West Gates be now 
the Ikirest, and of one fascion of building: the South Gate 
hath been the strongest.’ Situated on a high eminence, 
on the north side of the town, are the ruins of the castle, 
called ‘ Rongemonl.’ When this castle was first erected is 
unknown; but it was either rebuilt or much repaired by 
William the Conqueror, who bestowed it on Baldwin de 
Udono, husband of Albrina his niece, in the possession of 
whose descendants it remained till the 14th year of the 
reign Of Henry III., who then took it into his own hands. 
It was completely dismantled during the civil war, and has 
never since been rebuilt. In the area of the eosfte-yard a 
seuion-houte has lately been erected, which is aneot-looking 
building, faced with Portland stone, and contains, in addi¬ 
tion to two goOd-sized courts, a grand-jury room, magis- 
tntes’ room, &c. In ftont is a fine open space, vfhme 
oOTOty, election, and othor meetings are Held. ‘ To- the 
north the castle is a delightftd wuk, shaded by fine oM 
elni tNMW. called Norfh«R»y. Nearly in the centre of 
Exeter is the guddhsiU, where the assises for the city (which 
is a county of itself) are held, as well as the sessions, elCC- 
ticrias, and other business relstive to the city alone. The 
biiildiug eontaina several valuable portraits, amongst otlwrS, 
those « Henrietta Mohs, C^ihrles the First’s queen, of her 
danghtet Henrietta dtRihiis of Otleans, and General 


Monk. Tho only other antient building of any importance 
at Exeter is the cathedral. It is uncertain when 'the pre¬ 
sent edifloe was begun, but probably it was soon after the 
see of Devon was transferred to Exeter from (Srediton, which 
was its locality till the year T 049. At all events it was con¬ 
siderably altered and enlarged by Warlewaat, third bishop 
of Exeter, who was a Norman, and came over with tho 
Conqueror. It then assumed its present crueifonn shape, 
but underwent numWless alterations and additions during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It now consists 
of a nave, 76 feet in width and 175 in length, with aisles on 
each side; two shwrt transepts, formed by two Norman 
towers 1.90 feet in height; a eWir of the same width as the 
nave, and 188 feet in length; ten chapels or oratories, and 
a chapter-house. The tmole building from east to west 
(including St. Mary’s Chapel) is 408 feet in length. The 
western front is highly decorated with a profusion of niches 
and elegantly carved figures, and presents one of the rick'st 
ftiCades of any building in Europe. The towers are highly 
interesting to the antiquary as specimens of Norman archi¬ 
tecture. The interior is also exceedingly fine; the vaulted 
roof of the nave is supported by clustered columns, sur¬ 
mounted by fine pointed arches; as is also that of the choir, 
which is separated from the nave by a screen of exquisite 
workmanship. The chapter-house is a beautiful edifice, 
with a handsome oak roof: it was used as a stable by Crom¬ 
well and his soldiers, but hag since been thoroughly to- 
paired, ns other parts of the building also have lately been. 

In tiic north aisle are the splendid monuments of Sir 
Richard and Bishop Stapleton. The organ, with the ex¬ 
ception of the one afHaerlem, is perhaps the largest in 
Europe: the large pipes are nearly twenty-three feet in 
height, and four feet in circumference. (For a further 
account of this Indy magnificent building we must refer 
the reader to Risdon; (Sliver; Britton’s Cathedral Anti- 
(piitirs, &c. &c,) 

Tlic city was antiently held in demesne by the crown; its 
earliest eharter was granted by Henry I., and confirmed by 
Henry II. and Richard I. Tlic goveming charter was 
gi'anted by George III. in 1770. The corporation hold a 
court of quarter-sessions, and the assizes are held by tho 
judges of the western circuit twice a year for the county of 
the city at the guildhall, and twice a year for the county at 
the session-house. There is also a county court, and a court 
of requests for the recovery of debts under 40*., the former 
hold every Tuesday, the latter once a fortnight. Petty 
sessions are held before the magistrates of the county every 
Friday at the session-house; and some magistrate of the 
city sits every day at the guildhall. Under the Municipal 
Act, Exeter is divided into six wards, with twelve aldermen 
^nd thirty-six councillors. 

Exeter has returned two members to parliament ever 
since the reign of Edward I. At the first election after tho 
passing of the Reform Act, there were 2952 registered 
voters. The population of the city and borough is 28,242, 
of whom 15,559 are females. There are not many manu¬ 
factories, and the population is chiefly employed in handi¬ 
craft and tlie retail trade. 

The city of Exeter comprises the parishes of Allhallows, 
All hallows on the IValls (the church of which has been de¬ 
molished), St. Edmutid, St. George, St. John, St. Kerrian, 
St. Lawrence, St. Martin, St. Mary Arches, St. Mary Ma¬ 
jor, St. Mary Steps, St. Olave, St. Panrras, St. Patol, St. 
Petrock, St. Sidwell, St. Stephen, and the Holy Trinity, 
and the paroe^al chap^lriee of St. David and St, Sidwell, 
and the extra-pamhial precincts df the Gathedral Close 
and Bedfotd Cha^l, all in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Exeter. There are besides these several other chapels, as 
well as places of .worship for Baptists, fakers, Indi^nd- 
ents, 'Wesleyan and other Methodise ifnitoriaui^ (^holies 
and Jews. . . 

The town is pleasantly Situated on a steep aertitity cm 
the river Ex, ovUr whieh a handsome stohe bridgle sranS 
erected in the year 1778, at on expetuto ef aboUP20;W0/., a 
little above the site of an antient bridge ori|inally bttiH in 
IBie attpets, with thruwc^tiea of the'Hi^ Street 
IWs'StreCt; arc geneteliy ikiriner, but there are aoitae 
j^dsende M^uqies and tertehes to^iMiiCrnay, Soiid^ 
&C, wMidi contain many well4nfit houcss. The town is 
lighted iHth grt, rtid wdl supplied with water by Water- 
srortuiwaCtCd ip 1794. The imwoription btdbceom la one 
of tfaefiiiist Cmmtry bCffi-rooBUt 'bi Enitiahd; 'it meisureC 
forty, aad ib haadtomny fheth 
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Ma aubsonption library in Fore Street; and in 1813 the 
Devon and Exeter Institution was founded, for the promo¬ 
tion of arts, &c., the library of which contains about lU.OOO 
volumes. The theatre is a neat building. To the north 
of the city are the cavalry bsffraoks, ana very near tltera 
is the new bridewell and the county gaol, both of which 
are judiciously planned, and contain the governor’s re¬ 
sidence, chiu^ There is also a city prison. The 
port of Exeter extends from the coast near Lyme Regis 
to the Ness Point The trade principally consists in 
woollen goods and manganese; the imports are wine, hemp, 
tallow, &c. A branch bank has lately been establish^ 
here by the Bank of England. The markef day is Fridoy; 
but there is a daily sale of meat vegetables, fish, fruit &c. 
Fairs are held on the third Wetlnesdays in February and 
May, the last Wednesday in July, and second Wednesday 
in December. There is a great horse fair held at Alphing- 
tou, about one mile from Exeter. 

The free grammar-school was founded by the citisons in 
the reign of Charles I.; the sons of freemen are instructed 
gratuitously. There are fifteen exhibitions to cither of the 
universities of Oxford or Cambridge, six of which are of 
.16/. each, the others are much less. The school-room is 
partly formed of the remains of an untient convent, of Au¬ 
gustine friars founded in 123'.). There are no less than tun 
charity schools in Exeter, inde]>endent of Sunday-schools; 
amongst others are St. Mary Arches’ school, fi>undod in 
1686, by W. Woottoii, for the instruction on Dr. Bell’s 
system of forty-four boys, of whom thirty arc clothed; the 
Devon and Exotor Central School, founded in 1811, where 
about 430 boys and 270 girls are taught to read and write; 
and the Exeter British School, where about 130 boys and 
about the same number of girls are instructed, without regard 
to party or sect. The Devon and Exeter Hospital is supported 
by subscription, and has a considerable income nrising from 
funded pioporty: it now contains above 200 beds. There 
is a lunatic asylum admirably managed, as well as a dis¬ 
pensary, ail eye infirmary, and an institution for the deaf 
and dumb. The workhouse forms a large range of build¬ 
ings ill the London road; it contains a governor’s house, 
eommitteo rooms, &c., and affords accommodation to se¬ 
veral hundreds of the poor. A savings’ bunk was esta- 
blinbud in 1815, and a mechanics’ institutiun, consisting of 
above 20(i members, in 1825. Amongst other alms-houses 
and pour-huuses are those respectively founded by Mr. 
John Stevens, Mr. John Palmer, SirTliomas Lethbridge,and 
Mr. Johu Webb. There are also numerous private douatious 
and bequests for the instruetion and benefit of the poor. 

Many eminent men have been natives of Exotur; among 
the most distinguished arc Josephus Iscanus or Joseph of 
E.seler, a Latin poet of the twelfth century, Baldwin, arcli- 
bUliop of Canterbury, Sir Thomas Bodlcy, founder of the 
Bodleian Library, L,urd Chancellor King, Lord Gifford, and 
Sir Vicary Gibbs. * 

EXETER or EXON DOMESDAY, tho name given 
to a record preserved among tho muniments and ch^ters 
belonging to the dean and chapter of Exeter cathedral, 
containing a description of the western ports of tho king¬ 
dom, comprising the counties of Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall; supposed, as far os it extends, to 
contain an exact transcript of tho original rolls or returns 
made by the Conmieror’s commissioners at the time of 
forming the General Survey, from which the Great Domes¬ 
day itself was compiled. It is written on vellum in the 
form of a book of the small folio sizo, containing 532 double 
pages. The skins or sheets of vellum of whim it is com¬ 
posed vary in the number of leaves which they comprise 
from one to twenty; the lands of each of the more consi¬ 
derable tqnants banning a new sheet, and tliosc of almost 
every tenant a new p^. The lauds iff the counties of 
Devon. Somerset, ana Cornwall belonmng to one tenant, 
are elaseed togefrier, the counties folwwuig each other, 
tbough.net 4ways in the same order; and, in like manner, 
the summarieB of property in Wilts emd Dorset are classed 
toMther. 

The auansaipt begins with the ‘ InquisUio Geldi,’ or 
taxation of 4)e Imdr^ of Wiltshire ; of which it contains 
DoJess than threesxjgies,^ the third seetning to be a corrected 
edition. ^ the htinir two. The taxation of the hundreds of 
Dorsetel^e follow^, airf after it those of Devonshire, Corn¬ 
wall, ana Somersetshire, The loquisition for each hundred 
ststeat-r^L The totaifrUDiber,of bides; .8, the number hold 
hfr.^ Ulig Mid in..deiftesue, with an eiiumera- ^ 


tion of those for which the tax was not paid; 3. the nmn- 
ber of hides for which the tax was paid, and its amount; 
4, the tax in arrear, and the reasons for its so remaining. 
Throughout, the geld or tax is computed at the rale of 0#, 
for every hide. 

Upon collating the returns of lands which form the great 
body of the Exeter Survey with the Exchequer Domesday, 
they have been found, with a few trifling variations, to 
coincide; one entry of property alone being discoverable in 
the Exeter which is omitted in the Exchequer Domesday, 
relating to Sotrobroc in Devonshire. The Exeter manu¬ 
script, however, is not complete in its contents. There are 
considerable omissions of lands in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
and Devonshire; but these have evidently been cut out and 
lost. In Cornwall every manor mentioned in the Ex¬ 
chequer occurs in tho Exeter Domesday. One leaf of this 
record was accidentally discovered in private possession 
within these few years, and has been restored to the manu¬ 
script. In the spelling of the names of places and persons 
there is a remarkoble difference between the two records. 
Rilchetona, in tho Exon Domesday, fol. 101, is Chiclictonu 
in the Great Domesday, tom. i., fol. 120. Modiforda, 
Exon, fol. 116, is Mundiforda in Domesday, tom. i., fol. 87. 
Pillanda, Exon, fol. 127 b., is Welland, Domesday, tom. i., 
fol. 102 b. Illebera, Exon. fol. 139 b., is Lilebcre, Domes- 
dajik tom. i., fol. 88. There are also many observable dif¬ 
ferences in the names of persons, as Ulwardus Wite, men¬ 
tioned in the Exon Domesday, fol. U6, is Vlwardus Albus 
in tho Exchequer Domesday, tom. i., fol. 87. The Abbot 
of Battle in Sussex is called Abbas do Prelio in the Exon 
Diinesday, fol. 195; but in the Exchequer Domesday, 
Abbas de Labatailgc. Abbas de Aliennia, Exon, fol. 280, 
is Abbatia de Adelingi in Domesda}\ Adrot, Exon, 
fol. 488, is both Eldred and Edred, Domesday, tom. i., 
fol. 118. Willielmus Capra of the Exon, fol. 39 8, is Wilhel- 
mus Chievre in the Great Domesday. The names of 
tenants in King Edward’s time are far more numerously 
preserved in the Exon than in the Exchetjuor Domesday. 
In the systematic arrangement of tho subject matter the 
Exchequer Domesday bears unquestionably a decided pre¬ 
ference over the Exon Domesday. Occasional insertions in 
the margin of the Exon Survey are entered in the text in 
that of iho Exche«iuer. The lands of tho great barons also 
in the Exon Survey are in a few instances intermixed. In 
folio 161 of the Exou, although the title of the lands de¬ 
scribed is ‘ Terra Abbatis Glastingheberionsis in Dcvcuos- 
ciro,’ yet in fact there is only one of the manors in that 
county; the rest are all in Somersetshire, and are entered 
as such ill the Great Domesday. On the contrary, in fol. 
194 of Exon, the ‘Terrin Ecclesiarura quw datao sunt 
Sanctis in Elomosina,’ from all that appears on tho face of 
the record arc in Somersetshire ; whereas they are really in 
Devonshire, and are so placed in the Exchequer Domesday. 

The most sti iking feature however of the Exetor Domes¬ 
day, in which it uniformly supplies us with additional know¬ 
ledge to that in tho Exchequer Survey, is the enumeration of 
live stock upon every estate; there is an account of tho num¬ 
ber of 0 X 00 , sheep, goats, horses, and pigs, exactly in the same 
manner as it is given in the second volume of the Great 
Domesday. The reason for omitting this enumeration in 
the breviated entries of tho first volume of the Great Survey 
is self-evident. The live stock was altering ever)' day aiid 
year; tlio enumeration of it therefore could be of no further 
use than for the exact time when the survey was made. A 
comparison of this part of the Exeter with the seoond vo¬ 
lume of the Great Survey tends greatly to corroborate the 
notion that the returns of tlia counties of Essex, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk, were transcribed in full from the original ro- 
tuli, in tho same manner as the Exetor Domesday. Tho 
difforenoe lietween the two surveys as to diction, when.tlie)) 
agree in sense, is likewise remarkable; as for instance. 

Exchequer Domesday. Exeter Domesday. 

Acra . Agra 

ad arsuram . ad combustionem 

censores gablatores 

clerici . sacerdotes 

geldabat . reddidit Gildum 

leuca ., leuga 

monerium • inunsio 

ad opus militum . ad soldaruw 

moletidinum • uiolinus 

nuiBmi .. . . denarii 
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jnpar^o . 
portarii . 

^chequer Domesday. 
pastura . 

IwUitat ire quo voleb;^ (tom. 
i, fol. 97 6.) 

quarentena 

sylva 

T. R. E. (tempore regie Ed- 
wardi) . 
toiuua 

Terra est viii. car. . 

Terra RegU . 


Tulum valet xxi. lib. 


pariter 

portatorea 

Exeter Dwneeday. 
pascua 

poterat sibi eligere Uominum 
Becundmn voluutatem auam 
cum terra sua (fol. 383). 
quadragenaria 
nemuBculum 

Die qua rex Edwardus fuit 
vivua et mortuus 
tagnuB 

posBunt arare viii. carr. 
DomixiioatuB Regis, (and in 
one instance) domiiiicatus 
Regis ad regnura pertinens 
Hkc mans, reddit ad opus 
abb. X. & viii. lib. et ad 


opus tagnorum iii. lib. 

The utility of this record for the purpose of comparison 
■with the Exchequer Domesday is obvieus. The Exeter 
Domesday ■was published with several other surveys nearly 
contemporary, by order of the Commissioners upon the 
Public Records, under the direction of Sir Henry Ellis, in 
a volume supplementary to The (Jreat Domesday, folio, 
Ijondon, 1818. Our account of this record is chielly derived 
from the Introduction to that volume. 

EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD, was originally 
founded in 1314, by Walter de Staplcdon, I'inbon of Exeter, 
and some time lord high treasurer of England, and was 
then called Stapledon Hall. The bishop removed liii her 
his scholars from Hart Hall, and made a foundation for a 
rector and twelve follows. Of these thirteen he directed 
that eight should be elected from the archdeaconries of 
Exeter, Totness, and Barnstaple; four from the archdea¬ 
conry of Cornwall; and that one should be nominated by 
the dean and chapter of Exeter, from any place they might 
doom most lit, provided that he was in priest’s orders. In 
1404 Edmund Stafford, bishop of Exeter, added two fellow¬ 
ships from the diocese of Salisbury, and obtained leave to 
givo the college its present name. In 1.560 Sir William 
Petre, kniglit, secretary of slate, and- privy counsellor to 
Henry VIII., Edward VL, puceii Mary, and Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, added eight fellowships for the counties of Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset, Oxford, Essex, and any others in England 
in which be or his heirs might have lands or possossions. 
These counties at present are Norfolk, Suffolk, Middlesex, 
Hampshire, and Kent. Charles 1., in 1636, annexed one 
fellowship for the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, the can¬ 
didates for which are nominated by the dean and jurats of 
one of those islands alternately. Lastly, Mrs. Shiers, who 
died in 1700, left certain rents, out of which two fellow¬ 
ships were founded for the counties of Hertford and Surrey, 
to which the five senior fellows alone elect. The candidates 
for all fbllowships in this collogu are required by the 
statute to be, at least, Generalee S^hietee in the university. 
The day of electian is the 30tli of June, except fur the 
Hertford and Surrey vacancies, when it is on St. Stephen’s 
day. The present foundation consists of a reeftw and 
twenty-five fellows, besides whom there are numerous 
aoholanhips and exhibitions: and among these, three Eton 
Cidlegers, appointed by the provost and fellows of Eton; 
three from Exeter school, nominated alternately by the 
dean and chapter and chamber of Exoter; two from Truro 
sei>ool;«iominated by the trustees of that school; and two 
from Exeter school. Two scholarships have been more 
recently founded by a bequest of the late William Gifford, 
for natives of the county of Devon, with a preference to 
candidates from the school of Ashburton. 

Among the eminent men whe have received their educa- 
tioB here may be enumerated John de Treviso, Sir John 
Fortesene, Sir John Doddridge, Sir William Noy; Joseph 
Caryl, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Lord Shaftesbdry, Maun- 
drW't^ traveller, John and Charles Wesley, Tonp, Tinifel 
the eolttittuator of Rapin, and Dr. XOnnioot. 

The Jfront of the college, which is opposite Jesus Col¬ 
lege, WJtfonds two hundred «nd twenty feet, with a large 
centtal -latewOT, consisting of a rostio basement, from which 
spring four pwutws of the Ionic order, toippurting a semi¬ 
circular neduami^,<erowned by a-balustrade. The greater 
part of &is front was raoewwd in 1835 with Bath stone. 
The hall Was ereotad bff iir John Adand in 16S!0. The 


chapel, begun in 1622-3, was eompleted by Dr. Geor|e 
Hake'will, afterwards rector. The library was erected in 
1778, after a design of the late Rev. W. Crowe, public orator. 

On the 31st December, 1836, there were S04 members 
upon the college books. There are twelve benefices in the 
patronage of this society, one of which, the vicarage of 
Kidlington, in Oxfordshire, is annexed to the rectorship. 
The biSiop of Exeter is the visitor of this college. 

(Chalmers’s Hut. qf the Cnllegee and Hiule qf Oxford, 
8vo., Oxf., 1810, vol. i., p. 62-76; Oxford Vniv. and City 
Guide, 8vo.; Oxford Univ. Calendar, 1837.) 

EXETER. [Nkw Hampshire.] 

EXHAUSTIONS, METHOD OF. [Gxomxtry op 
THE Greeks.] 

EXHIBIT, a deed or writing proved by a witness or ad¬ 
mitted by the parties in a suit in chancery, in the equity 
side of the Court of Exchequer, or in bankruptcy. 

EXHIBITION. [School.] 

EXILE. [Banishment.] 

EXMOUTH. [Devonshire.] 

EXOCA'RPEiE, a small division of Tliymelaceous plants. 

[TKYMELACKiE.] 

E'XODUS, THE BOOK OF, is the second of the Penta¬ 
teuch, or Five Books of Moses, and derives its name from the 
principal event recorded in it, namely the depwturc of the 
Israelites from the land of Egypt, which, in the Greek Sep- 
luagint translation, is expressod by the word fixodos (’'E?oJoc), 
that is, the going out. In the original Hebrew it is named, 
according Jo the usual Jewish mode, from the initial words, 
JTIDUI u,alh shmut, or, as read with the Mnsoretic 

points, Ve-aleh Shemoth, ‘ These are the names.’ This 
l)()ok records the slavery and cruelty endured by the de¬ 
scendants of Israel (Jacob) under the kings of Egypt; the 
birth, exposure, and preservation of Moses; his lliglit into 
Midian; his divine mission to Pharaoh (at the age of 80; 
vii. 7); the miracles performed by him and his elder 
brother, Aaron; the ten plagues indicted on the Egyptians; 
the institution of the Passover; the departure of the Israel¬ 
ites from Egypt; their miraculous passage across the Rod 
Sea; the destruction of the Egyptian army; the joumey- 
ings of the Israelites in the Arabian desert; their murmur- 
ings against God and Moses; their resumption of the Egyp¬ 
tian worship of the calf under the direction of Aaron, and 
their consequent punishment; the promulgation of the law 
from Mount Sinai; and the erection of the tabernacle, or 
portable temple. The king, Pharaoh (a general Egyptian 
appellation of royalty), for whom the Israelites built the 
treasure cities, and by whom their male children were 
ordered to be drowned (chap, i.) is usually considered by the 
commentators to be Kameses, the eldest son of Sesustris; 
and the Pharaoh whose army perished in the Red Sea 
(xiv. 27) is supposed to be his son and suceossor, Ameno- 
phis the Second, or according to others, the Third. Le Pdre 
Pezfon says he was Pharaoh Alisphragmuthosis, by whom 
the Hyksos, or Phoenician Shepherds, were expelled from 
Lower Egyrpt, whence the Israelites departed. The same 
chronologist makes the establishment of the Shepherd 
dynasty at Heliopolis coincident with the appearance there 
of Joseph from Canaan., (See the Dieeertation qf Peri- 
zonius on the identity qf the Hykeo* and the Hebrewe.) 
The Mosaic exodus is noticed by several antient writers, 
but with brevity and apparent contempt. Ihe Egyptian 
historians, Manethon and (^mremon, os cited by Josephus 
(Against Apkgt, 1. i., e. 9, IJ, 12), state that 280,000 
leprons people, and others afflict^ with contagious diseases 
were banished from Egypt (Exod. xii„ 39, ‘ they were thrust 
out of Egypt’) by kmg Amepophis; and that their chief 
was a pnWt ef Helitmolis named Moses, who ftahiished 
them with a system of tdigion and laws. (See a similar 
account in Josephus, Met., 1. v. c. 34; Tacitus, Hieit,, 1. v. 
c. 3; Diodorus sic. in Photii Biblioth., 1. xxxiv.; Justin, 
1, xxxvi. c. 2.) ’ 

The period ovoF which the histonr in tlie book of Kitod^ 
extends consists <ff 148 years, that'is,'from tUe d^tb of 
Joseph (B.C. 1635) to the formation of tlj^ tabernacle in ^ 
desert of Arabiath-c- IW), taib yWar afr^ the exude in 
th«year B.c. 1491. Hri Hoine,iti£i8’Iiifrodoctiontothe 
Bible,' adopts the emersl opinidn ^GaiiBmentktors iJdid the 
book was written by Mosei’tils thinks that it miihot be 
detfitmined at What time of his life; bnt, as it is stated 
(xvi. 35) tiiStt • the children of Israel did eat maitta 40 
years uiitii;ti>ey dame nntb the botdqn of the liimdof Csnaan* 
titat is,whfril wnksvf the Jordan, opposite wheil 
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and where Moaes died {Gen. xxxiv.), and, ‘ an things cannot 
be historically relatedi’.as Mr. Horne observes, ‘ until they 
have actually taken place,’ it is evident that, if Moses is 
the author, he must have written it immediately before his 
death (b.c. 1451). It must be observed however that, among 
biblical critics and ohronologists a great difference of 
opinion exists as to what date should be assigned to the 
departure of the Jews from Egypt, and as to thd book of 
Exodus being written by Moses. In chronological works 
the exodus forms the fourth grand epochs in the antieiit 
history of the world: thus, 1. The creation of Adam. 2. 
The Deluge of Noah. 3. The call of Abraham (his emi¬ 
gration from Chaldees into Canaan). 4. The Departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt. This last event, acooiding to 
the Hebrew text of the Scriptures, took place b.c. 1491 ; 
but according to the Samaritan text, which is the primitive 
Hebrew (Dr. A. Clarke) it occurred 267 years earlier, that is, 
B.c. 1758. The learned Pozron (‘Canon Cbronologique,’ 
in his ‘ Dtfense de I’Antiquitd des Toms,’ 4to, 1691) adopt¬ 
ing, with improvements, the chronology of the Alexandrine 
version, or Greek Septuagint, which adds 1500 years to the 
Hebrew ago of the world, determines the exodus to have 
taken place a.m. 3953, and n.c. 2019. Winston, Kennicott, 
Jackson, Brett, Hay, Geddes, and other divines, adopt the 
Greek chronology. Archbishop Dslier (‘Aiinalcs Vet. et 
Nov. Test.’) prefers that of the Hebrew text. Dr. Andrews, 
in his ‘Hob. Diet, and Cbronol.’ 182.3, puls the e.xodus 
B.c. 1677. (See Dr. Hales’s--Inrt/y.vis qf Chronology ; Sir 
John Marsliara’s Chronicon ligy'ftiarim, Ed.; Siinsoii’s 
Chronicon Catholicon, Lugd., Ibl. 1752; J. G. Frunkius, 
Novum Smtema ChronoL^ Gbiting., fol. 1778; R. C. Be- 
ningsen, Biblische Zeilrechmmg, Leins., 1763 ; Walker’s 
Analyns (if Time, 1796; Remarks on tlm Bible. ( 'hronulogy, 
1830; Criteria for determining the accurary of iScriplure 
Chrojud., by J. Cullimorc, 1830, p. 13.) 

Moses, according to St. J iistin, Tatian, Clemons Alex- 
andrinus, Tertulliaii, Julius Africaiius, and other Christian 
Fathers, as well us Josephus, Justus, Manuthoii, Ptolemaiu.s 
of Mendos, Apion of Alexandria, Porphyry, and others, 
is supposed to have been contemporaiy with Inachus, whom 
the chroiiologists place from 270 to 450 years earlier 
than tho birth of Moses according to the Hebrew text. 
(Du Pin, Biblioth. Umver.; Du Fresnoy, Chronol.) In the 
chronicon of Eusebius, the author of the Pentateuch is 
niorlc contemporaneous with Cecrops, who became king of 
Athens {Arund. Mark.) 11 years before the birth of Moses 
ilieb. te.ii 'i, and, according to Pozron, 130 years after the 
death of Moses. (Heb. text.) 

That tho Pentateuch is not the production of Moses has 
been the opinion of many learned critics, both Christians 
and J ews, as Alien Ezra, Maimonides, Le Clerc, Dr. Mid¬ 
dleton, Newton; and in Germany it is generally prevalent 
among tho philosophical tbcologists of tho rational school 
of Eichliorn. Dr. Geddes, who was deeply imbued with the 
Gorman rationalism, makes the following statement in the 
preface to his new translation of the Bible from the Hebrew 
m 2 vols. 4to.:—‘ Prom intrinsic evidence throe tilings to me 
seem indubitable. 1. The Pentateuch in its present form 
was not written by Moses. 2. It was written in tho land of 
Canaan, and most probably at Jerusalem. 3. It could not 
bo written before tho reign of David, nor after that of Hezo- 
kiah. I would refer it to the reign of Solomon.’ That is, about 
B.C. 1000, in or near the ago of Homer and 500 years after 
that of Moses. Eichhom {Einleitung in das Alie Test., 
vol. ii. p. 245,) believes the first two chapters of Exodus 
to have been taken from the historical documents out of^ 
which the book of Genesis apparently was compiled. (See 
Astruc, Cot^ectures sitr les Memoires originaux dont it 
parait que Moise s’esl servi pour composer la Ginhe, 12mo. 
Bru»8el\ 1753.) By the Jews the Book of Exodus is 
divided into 11 paraschoa, or chapters, and 22 siderira, or 
sections. In English Bibles it is comprised in 40 chapters. 
Various passages and esqiressions in Exodus involve appa¬ 
rent dffioulties which have exercised the critical skill of 
every commentator. All ohronologists agree that from the 
time pf the itnm^tion into Bgrpt of Israel and his family 
(70 persons, .ehap.l) to the exodus, was only 215 years; the 
480 yean mentioned xii. 40 ^ni^ng this period and 
a pretdous one of 215 years to the call of Abraham. Tho 
numeral increase of. the ohildten of Israel is therefore 
considered to be very Unusual, since, in xii. 37, 38, it 
is said then were 500,000 ««<■» on foot, besides children 
u4 ft niftM ttiatitndOk Om total computed by 


Dr. Adam Clarke in bis Commentary, being 3,263,000 
They are said to have been ‘ more and mightier* than 
the Egyptians, ‘ very mighty’ (i. 9, 20), to have gone out 
with their ‘armies’ (xiL 51) ‘hpniessod,’ that is, accoutred 
for battle (xui. 18); and ‘with a high hand’ (xiv. 8), 

‘ with flocks, and herds, and very much cattle’ (xii. 38), 
but os they are also said to have been slaves to the Egyp¬ 
tians, who' made them serve with rigour and hard bondage, 
in mortar, brick, and all manner of service in the field' 
(i. 14)—to have been led out of their nearest way to 
Canaan, lest, on seeing war with the Philistines, they 
should repent, and return to Egypt (xiii. 17), and to 
have been ‘ sore afraid’ at the sight of the Egyptians’ 
marching after them (xiv. 10), some commentators un¬ 
derstand the word D'tifDTT pmshim, to mean nbt harnessed, 
but slung together live in a string. Concerning the crimi¬ 
nality of the Israelite women in borrowing and appropriating 
jewels and raiment of the Egyptians by the divine direc¬ 
tion (iii. 21, 22, and xi. 2), and God’s hardening the 
heart of Pharaoh (iv. 21), see liTplanatinns of Scrip¬ 
ture Difficulties, compiled by W. Carjienter, p. 35, &c. 
In xvi. 15 it is stated that the Israelites, when they first 
saw the manna, said one to another, ‘ It is manna, for they 
wist not uehal it was;’ and in xxxviii. 8 of the English 
translation, it is said that tho laver of brass was 
made of tho looking-^/cw«ey of the women who assembled 
at tho door of the tatioi-nacle. These inconsistencies are 
avoided by Dr. Geddes; and lie observes that the word 
nNlD, mrath, translated looking-glasses, occurs in a 
hundred other places, but in no instance signifies the 
anticiit metallic mirrors. Tlic ten miraculous plagues in¬ 
flicted on the Egyiitians are described in the following 
places:—1. Water turned into blood, vii. 14 — 25. 2. 

The land covered with frogs, viii. 1—15. 3. The dust of 

the land turned to lice, viii. 16 — 19. 4. The swarms of 

(lies, viii. 20—32. 5. The mtirroin and deatli of oil the 

cattle. 6. Ashes produce boils and blains on man and 
beasts, ix. 8—12. 7. Tlie storms of devastating hail, 
ruin, and fire, ix. 13—35. 8. All the land covered with 
locusts, X. 1 — 20. 9. Three days of darkness which 

uiiglit be felt, x. 21—27. 10. The death of all the first 
born of man and beast, xi. 5—7 and xii. 29, 30. The 
learned writer in the ‘Universal History,’ vol. 3, p. 374, 
shows that the Egyptian magicians and sorcerers were per¬ 
mitted to exhibit the power of the devil for the sake of 
exposing his comparative impotence; thus, although ‘ they 
did in like manner with their enchantments,’(vii. and viii.) 
in making their rods become serpents, in turning the Nile 
into blood, and in covering the land with frogs, yet, they 
could not, as Aaron did, turn the dust of tho land into 
lice (viii. 18.) Jacob Bryant in his ‘Treatise on the 
Ton Plagues,’ 8vo., 1810, explains their adaptation to the 
peculiar character, habits, and notions of the Egyptian 
people, so as to cause the greatest possible aggravation of 
suflering and misery. The latter half of the 40 chapters of 
Exodus ore occupied in announcing- the civil, moral, and 
ceremonial law, and in describing the numerous articles of 
furnituru, utensils, and sacerdotal raiment, for the celebra¬ 
tion of sacrificial service in tho tabernacle, or moveable 
temple, erected as a tout in the desert. The value of the 
gold appropriated to the vessels and ornaments of the ady¬ 
tum, or holy jplace, is stated in xxxviii. 24 at 29 talents and 
730 shekels of gold. Each of the former being 54647. is. H^d., 
and each of the latter 17.16*. 5^rf., they amount to 159,7937. 
II*. 3c7., that is, nearly 160,0007. 

Many learned men, in observing the similarity of tlie 
Mosaic and Egyptian ritual and religious institutions as 
described in various antient writings, have assigned a 
greater antiquity to the latter, and contended that the 
former were a more imitation. Dr. Geddes asserts that 
Muses made a selectien and judicious composition from 
the antient Egyptian institutions. (See espociallv fen¬ 
cer, De Legibus Hebraicorum; Sir John Marsliam^s Chro¬ 
nicon Egyptiaeun; Jablonski’s Pantheon Mgyptierum; 
Ikonius, Dissertatio de Institutis et Ceremonits Legis.) 
Plutarch (De Iside) and other antient authors prove 
that Jehovah or Jao was the sacred name of Ged among 
the Egyptian priests; and that it was not known to 
the Isramites before, their residence in Egypt is stated 
in Exod. vi. 3. The ‘ I AM' of chap. iii. 14 is compared with 
the Egyptian inscription on the personification of the uni¬ 
verse, ‘1 am all thak u,’ (See Plutarch, mpi roS E7 hi ftiX^etc.) 
^tton’a oracular breast-plate (xxviii. i5<~30) il thought 
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ia be identical witji that of the Egyptian chief judge, as de- 
srarifaed by Diedonia Sic. 1. i c. 2, ku. 26. 

The learned Huet, Vossius, and others give curious pa¬ 
rallels of the birth, life, and ^eede of Moses with the primitive 
Egyptian Bacchus, but ihU is not ntore stAnge than the 
statement of Origen, who says in hie ‘ Homily on Exodus’ 
that Pharaoh is w deiril, Ws daughter the cliurch, and the 
two midwives fi IS) are the ‘Old and, New Testament.’ 
(See The ScAofta Dathe. Rosemuller, Schulz, Bauer, and j 
Eichhom; Willet's Hexmla or StafoM Comment on Exo¬ 
dus; Translatians and Comments, by Ainsworth, Hopkins, 
and Bishop Kidder; Dr. A. ClaAe's Bible; Home’s Intro¬ 
duction, and list in Watt’s Bibliotheca.) 

EOfOGENS, the primary dess in the vegetable 

kingdom, are so named in consequence of their woody 
matter lM>ing augmented by additions to the outside of that 
which is first formed near the centre. As lon^ as tlicj con¬ 
tinue to grow they odd new wood to the outside of that 
formed in the previous year, in which respect they dilier 
essentially from Endogens, whose wood is constructed bv 
successive augmentations from the inside [Endooens.]_ 
All the trees of cold climates, and the principal part of 
those ill hot latitude-, aro exogenous. In many cases they 
are easily recognised by' tho wood of each dinurent year 
forming a distinct zone, so that a section of their wood ex¬ 
hibits a number of coiicentiic circles; but there are so 
many exceptions to this riilo os to render it necessary to 
consider tins character as by no means essential to them. 

The nature of the exogenous mode of growth will be best 
compared with that of an Endogen, if we pursue the same 
mode of illustration as in the article which treats of the 
latter form. Wo will therefore proceed from an explanation 
of the typical mode of growth in a common Exogeii to such 
remarks as we may have to offer upon deviations from it. 

In an Exogen of ordinary structure the embryo consists 
of a cellular basis, in which there is usually no trace of 
woody or vascular tissue; hut as soon ns germination com¬ 
mences fine ligneous cords are seen proceeding from the 
cotyledons towards the radicles from the opposite sides of 
the young stem, meeting in the centre of the embryo, and 
faming a thread-like axis for the root.* As the parts grow 
the ligneous cords are increased in thickness and number, 
and having been introduced among the cellular basis of tho 
embryo, aro separated from each other by a portion of the 
cellular substance, which continues to augment both in 
length and breadth as the woody cords lengthen. By de¬ 
grees the plumule or rudimentary stem becomes organized, 
and having lengthened a little, forms upon its surtfice one, 
two, or more true leaves, which gi-adually expand into thin 
plates of oellulai substance traversed by ligneous cords or 
veins eunvorging at the point of origin of the leaves. If at 
that time the interiur of the young plant is again oxamined, 
it will be found lliat more Igneous cords have been added 
from the base, of the new leaves dom to the cotyledons, 
where tiwy l)Ave forraeiil a junction with the first wood, and 
have sorved to thicken the woody matter developed upon 
the first p'ovrth. Those ligneous cords which proceed mnn 
the base of the Maves do not unite in the centre of the new 
stem, there foraing a solid axis, but pass down ps<j|dlelwitb 
the outside, and leave a small of cellular tissue in tbe 
middle; they themselves being .collected into a bottow 
cylinder, and not uniting in the M^le until they reach 

led 
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naked eye, but always present. The followittg 
illustiates this:— 
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Here wo have the origin of pith in the central cellular 
tissue of the stem, of wood in the woody axis, of bark in 
the cellular integument, and of medullary processes in the 
radiating passages of cellular tissue connecting the centre 
with the circumference. 

The woody axis is not however quite liomugoneoiis at this 
time. That part which is next the centre contains great 
numbers of vessels of different kinds, particularly dotted 
vessels (vasiform tissue); the part next tho circumference 
is altogether destitute Of vessels, and consists of woody 
tissue exclusively: of these two parts that with the vessels 
belongs to the wood, properly so called, and serves as a 
mould on which future wood is added; the other belongs to 
the bark, separates under the form of libor, and in like 
manner serves as a mould upon which fhture liber is dis¬ 
posed. 

At tho commencement of a second year’s gi-owth the 
liber sepavales spontaneously from the true wood, a viscid 
substance called ramhium is secreted between them, and 
the stem again lengthens, forming new loaves over its 
surface. Tho ligneous cords in the leaves ore prolonged 
into the stem, passing down among the cambium, and 
adlioring in part to tho wood and in part to the liber of 
the previous year, the foimer again having vessels inter¬ 
mingled wilh them, tho latter having none. The cel¬ 
lular tissue that connected the wood and liber is softened 
by the cambium, and grows between them horizontally while 
1 they grow perpendicularly, extending to make room for 
1 them, and consequently interposed between the woody 
cords of which they each consist, forming in fact a new set 
of medullary processes terminating on the one liand in 
those of the first year’s wood, and on the other in those of 
the first year's liber. This addition of new matter takes 
place equally in the stem and in tho root, the latter extend¬ 
ing and dividing at its points, and receiving the ends of tho 
woody cords as they diverge from the main body. The 
following diagram illustrates this, and shews, when com¬ 
pared with the last, wliat difference there is in the appear¬ 
ance of the stem of Bxogen one and two years old. 






goes on lengthening and forming new laa«M; from each 
feqf there may be.amin traced a fermation of. wi^y matter 


viovniiy fenned, a cylinder of cellular substance being left in 
the middle; and the solid woody centre ef the root pro¬ 
ceeds iq its growth in a correspond^ iptio, lengthening as 
the stem lengthens, and increasing m dionniter as the Iwves 
uMotd end new woudy matter is produced c the rasiUt of 
wMeh is, (hat wlmn the young Exogen has anived at the 
nd its first year’s growth it has a root with jifsoUd woodty 
aniC uid a stem With a hollow woody tutis sunouiBditig oef- 
Iqjbr tlsiftte, the whole heiim coverea in by a cellular i|ita-< 
gudMol, But at the woody curds are mer^ idungod ii^i 
a 1^8, the latfhr glasses between ip a. midi-. 

otinl' ^ (be citenmf i 

fereneb by stSapht pemf®** "hm impereaptible to the^ 
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And IbUa, jwtubnfter,yean tbeExogmi geecgn, forming 
zone upon zene/of lOMd, lAicb » permaaenti and zone 
within zone of UbeA^hM* puisbes as the st«e|i increases 
in diameter. [Bame^ . > 

If this account is with 130; idvmdy given of 

Endogens, it must be obvious Hint the stem of there two 
great elasset ia finmad £mb the very bwinnlBg in affwsaeti- 
tially iiSm0 nmmr, ^ Endogens have no (‘yUndrioai 
oolum of vith; their wnody mes-are never eoUected uito a 
eyilpden UnoHghtim eides of whitli 4he»>e(dittlar tnsue 
4p4hf fiwfMof medulian niMoeaiMa; and AoWoody 
^itbeir bhib. re to «ia^||Mjty>»«iiitMtl integawMt; 
uffMeLwitit that of thwitoM md spontasfeouely 
separabtanom it; not m andtemMat dtf- 

fertnoesror iipf the oonemitrlit amngement eventoiHy as- 
sumed by t)|w wood (ff.&Eoii^na The only points nywhioh 
tlte.grn)i^i»f the atom of Exogens oortrepnids wiih that 
of Endofstis are the finlowingc ia both dfanlm the'wooidy 
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BMtter u oonoeotod mth the leaves; in both a cellular 
substance is the basis of the whole structure, and extends 
horizontally wherever it is necessary to do so; and in cer¬ 
tain Exogens woody arcs, stated to be like those of Endo- 
gens, are found in the pith. These cases properly belong 
to anomalous fbrtns, Wt nevertheless may be noticed here, 
in consequence of their direct connection with this branch 
of the subject. One case is that of Zamia: but as that 
genus now bdongs to the new class of Cynmosperms and 
not to Exogetts pr^r, it need not be considered here. 
The other cases are Piper, Nyctaginaceous plants, and some 
others. Professor Schultz states (Naturliohes System des 
P^nzenreicht, p. 320, &c.) that in Piper, Mirabilis, and 
Boerhaavia, tj^c central part of the stem consists of cellular 
tissue, amongst which cords of spiral vessels and woody 
tissue ate placed either without order, or (in Boerhaavia) in 
a cruciate manner as in tree-ferns, and that on the outside of 
this the woody bundles are arranged circularly into a cylin¬ 
der. A similar statement had long previously been made 
by Mirbel, who ascribes to Mirabilis and some Umbelliferous 
plants longituduial vessels in the pith (Elem. de Physiol. 
Ve^et. i. 112), and by Pmfes.sor Meyer, nho finds the pilh 
of Mirabilis longitlura and dichotoma, Boerhaavia scandens, 
andOxybaphus Cervantesii abounding in many large bundles 
of spiral vessels within the woody radiated zone. (Z>e Hout- 
tuynia atque Saurureis, p. 4U.) This, if correctly de¬ 
scribed, only shows that in certain Exogens a portion of 
the central tissue is placed at first in a confused manner, 
and that the wood does not assume a definite circular dis¬ 
position till afterwards; that it does assume it eventually is 
admitted. We find in Piper nigrum and Lonchitis that from 
the beginning the woody bundles are placed circularly, but 
they are separated by a good deal of cellular tissue, and do not* 
assume in the first zone the wedge-like or triangular form 
which is most common in Exogens, and which they them¬ 
selves at last take on. In Boerhaavia repanda, a specimen of 
which is now before u.s, we find the wood regulai ly disposed 
in two zones, and instead of spiral vessels a very singular 
structure in the pith, which is filled with fistular passages 
of lax soft spheroidal cellular tissue surrounded by smaller, 
harder, and more cubical cellular tissue which )>as8cs otf 
into the medullary processes. It is in such plants as Piper 
incanum that the organization of Exogens most nearly 
approaches that of Endogons; but in me first plane the 
whole race of Pipers forms a sort of transition from Exogens 
to Araceous Endogens; and secondly, it is probable that 
when the<’ are most endogenous in appearance they are 
not really so in regard to tlie final development of their 
woody tissue. 

Let it however be admitted that in certain cases Exogens 
are, in the centre of their stem, orgwized less regularly 
than usual; this vvill offor no argumem in favour of their 
analogy with Endogens. In all such cases it will be found 
that they eventually assume their typical conformation. 
We are acquainted with some striking proofs of this. 
Among twining plants of tropical countries, we occasionally 
find instances Uke the following— 


aeeording to the plan to which nature has subjectod thea^ 
and only deviated from it under the tnftuenoe of unknows 



causes coming into operation and controlling their develo])- 
inont after they have advanced to a certain stage in their 
growth. Thus in the singular instances shown in cut* 
D, E, F, and G, the principal part of the stem is so con¬ 
fused and irregular as to look more like an Endogen than 
an Exugen, and a fragment might easily be mistaken ibr 
the former; ncvorlhelo8.s in a young and tolerably regular 
shoot (D) the radiated appearance is sufficiently well 
marked; and in two others, irregular and distorted as they 
are (E and G), the central pith is visible, although far out 
of the centre; and in the fourth (F) tlie centre has not 
only pith, but a radiated structure that is quite regular. 

By far the most singular case of this sort is in an un¬ 
known twining plant in our possession from the Malayan 
Archipelago, of which the cuts H and I are representations 
In old stems of this plant a section exhibits a most irregular 
combination of wood, looking like palm wood, broken up 
into lobed cords lying amongst still more irregular cellular 




Banaath a most imgulatly aempmaed and lobed bark 
there lisa a maws of woiM aj^aiently so oonfused and irre- 
guUfr in ,its amngemant in the oantn^ that nothing s^- 
metiieal am few SMde out by the most aeuto observw ; out 
it will ba .Mao t^tewstrtU the cinniiiiftranea it distinctly 
assuBMS «w rahntad appaaranoe of an Exogen. In other 
caaas, where the wfruoitiwa iz'sulieiently regular, this oir- 
cnustaiwa is atih momdistinetk Ihutmtad. 

It is howavw mom eemmonfy at the centre that we look 
for typie^ structure, nnd at etrcumfierence that we find 
inagiilui^ m if Exogens iismify eommonoed their growth 


tissue, and inclosed in a common bark; so that we douVt 
whether it would be possible to tell to which class it really 
belongs, if it were not for its young shoots and the pith 
of the old ones. The latter may be seen lying quite out of 
the centre towards one side (near the bottom of our figure, 
a little to the right); and in the former (H) the puh is 
found with wood radiating around it, although still with 
sufficient irregularity. 

The cases already given are evidences of exogenous wood 

a sometimes extreufoly different from the condition in 
we see it in Euro^, and attest the necessity of 
forming our ideas of its nature from a more extended ex¬ 
amination than that which is commonly given to it. Several 
curious oases have been previously publislied by the authw 
of this article {Introducttm to Botany, edition 2, p. 77, &e.), 
and others have been noticed by other writers, but the sub¬ 
ject l]« been so little investigated that w gl*^ cut 
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■cAves of tile prefwnt opnortunltv of aukine known mm6 
sdditional ikcti. 



Irregularity in the structure of exogenous wood is usually 
owing either to a confused disposition of the tissue at some 
particular period of the growth, or to some derangement of 
the medullary processes, or to the absence of concentric 
circles, or to the formation of a deep zone of cellular tissue 
alternately with each *one of wood; or, finally, to the pro¬ 
duction of wood within the bark instead of boneath it. The 
first cause has been already sufficiently illustrated. 

The sinuosity and partial obliteration of the medullary 
processes is a principal cause of the anomalous appearances 
at Ags. D, K, F, 6, where they are reduced to fine lines 
only visible beneath' a microscope, and not radiating from 
the centre, but disposed in no certain manner, some¬ 
times even transversely, owing to the excessive disturb¬ 
ance of the wood itself. In fig. I, the siUi'ularity of 
structure is owing in part to the excessive irregularity with 
which the wood has been developed, aud in part to the 
looseness and irregular shape of the medullary rays, which 
seem huddled as it were round the woody cords; the latter 
ai-e moreover extremely variable in siso, somo of tliem 
being as nmeh os half an inch in diameter, and others so 
small as to consist of no more than a single vessel with its 
usual coating of woody tissue. 

The absent# of conoentrio circles is an extremely fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the wood of tropical countries, and it 
u almost certain that many fiitnilies of Bxogens never form 
them visibly under any oireumstaiusis. 'We say visibly, be¬ 
cause iu mot they must be annually formed m all oases, 
although we do not seo them. The reason why Bxogens 
huve tWr wood marked by conceittriis Circles isv that the 
ligneous tissue formed at the end of a season is more comi- 
pact than thM farmed at the beginning, and bchci^ as the 
twoar* ita juxtaposition, diWerence in riteir density dis¬ 
tinctly separates the one from the other. But if. fooin any 
eause,—whether proper to plants as Species erowteg to the 
externsl inlluence of an equabte'^Unnte-4he titonC^ wood 
fbrm^ at all seasons is exact!)' aUke; «0 tone SriB bn visi- 
Ms, although in fact the fimnatimi ^fhe Wood foexogenuus 
')a the most regular manner. Such cases ate Caen 
'Kt L, S, and Msewherc hi the illustrations Sf Bie present 

not a little nHcewrlteMe however that while tke wWCd > 
oases has no tiaee of soaes, the bark should show 
‘hbrnt ^oB fitetlnctly, as ha the instance ofjff.lC. 

Wltoit of ealfalIarsu^ton«e is formed.betwoen 

each Sene of thso^a enriont UCtHytt appearance Is ptodnoedi 
M h) the shq^uiait&^him ciimlMt moirkM N M O P <^, where 
exAntn^y «ntCehtli ^ ?<yewth is combined with this peeu- 
liarityl At N wO fahve the stmn two years old, the second 


zone passing pretty regularly round the flriit aitd but Off 
from It by a broad deep band. At M the speoimon ISofJhe 
same age, but the second ione is formed on one side otilyt 



At O the specimen is two years old, with the first zone per¬ 
fect, but the second broken up into a number of uncniml 
irregular pieces, and it Would seem as if a third growth had 
commenced on one side (to the left of the cut). At P tho 
growth is of three zones, both Ihe Second and third being 
much lobed, and the third only extending three quarters 
round the second. Finally, at 6, where the irregularity is 
the greatest, there ht a growth four zones, the fli-st syni- 
motrioal, tho second vtoy much deepferbuono side tlinn the 
other, the third but Half, surreunffit^ the second, aud tlio 
fourth formed only a!ong/toa>,SeidiiiW on tlie third, 

If it happ^Si|biH» iA'awi'WtibJ t^e presence of a thick 
cellular law zoiie, medullary processes 

^ different from tho 

TbanKoed is in the lhii-k itself has 

been long since shbM Mkbel, in the cash Of Cafyeanthus 
fioridus, where four s^&tioiuil Woody cdltilwoM appear equi¬ 
distant in the bark; auy separate pUh. but radiating 

from Wo a 0 p$((^r|Jiqualnted with 

many T are the cottimenoemant of four 

such ooliMto^ dt W ane in that speeimsn no 

ibjtheri^^tktoaf*bchtaidyitotii^,»t^is^ butht/g. U, 

ih«a:t«^,c6hri&M.on'<nl^#m j^bther have 

aequhNid<;#iw3ffiwhle..,tti^:i^]|P<^M the 

circuniftfMca; 'to'’thB'''tWycaDthuB, so 

all thwoBw^lustancas seme kind, 

yriiic^;tl^CUtt ,fi^inisant„,(iee F, &, ap4 ffh. .wreody 

ei%paito mthe biuk are dsstitaie of ^(Ac, , .. , n, 

PeiiiapB what we have imlled, the ipqpMwtlba pf f o]pM of 
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^ \ 5 ’pO(I s^t N M O P Q R, by thiols layer* of cellular tissue, a re 
rather to be eonsidered as other instance* of wood fmnicd 
in hark, but in a regular and uniform manner. Wo are 



however unccrlaiti how this may be, and prefer allowing 
the slaieinent to stand in its present form until ■■ouio one 
shall have examined such plants in their native forosls at 
Sineapore. 

In addition to such anomalous kinds of slrueture as those 
now described. Exogens, like Endogens, contain species, tlie 
organization of whoso stem is so imperfeirt as to he reducihle 
withiti no certain ntles. Not to speak of Callitriclie, Cei ato- 
phyllum, or Myriophyllutn, wherein ycssbls are scarcely do 
velopod, and the woody matter merely forma a simple central 
axis of growth, wo have in this class an exact parallel with 
Lemna among E ndogens; some Podostemaceous plants have 
their leaves and stem completely fused together so as to re¬ 
semble a Marchantia or an Alga. Such plants are to he re¬ 
garded rather as instances of imperfect organization than as 
deviations from a typical form; and it is by no meansa viulonl 
supposition to conclude that if their organization wore more 
complete it would then become such os is characteristic of 
the class to which they belong. 



the most ea*eitM ««ttiMi'<ff‘^3gmou« vegetation are, not 
ooBcwtttrie circles ik ^ but tut arrangement of the 


woolly matter in a circular manner round pith, its aug^ 
mentation by external additions, and the universal presence 
of medullary processes which give the wood a radiated cha¬ 
racter. With endogenous vegetation it agrees principally 
in the existence of two systems of growth; one original, 
cellular, and capable of extending and increasing in al\ 
directions; the other perpendiculai-, capable of augmenta¬ 
tion in a longitudinal direction only, and developed subse¬ 
quent to the first. 

In both Exogens and Endogens therefore, the one system, 
whicli we have elsewhoro called the flbro-vascular, but 
which may also be termed the woody, lies across the other, 
hy which it is held together, as the threads of the wai'p in 
linen are held together hy the woof, as the writer of this has 
lung since pointed out in another place. (Intrniiurtion to 
lidtany, book ii., chan. 3.) This appears to bo the circum¬ 
stance upon which the real explanation of all the pheno¬ 
mena of growth in stems must necessarily turn. We find 
it is adopted hy M. Gaudichuud in his theory of the deve¬ 
lopment of stems, of which a brief notice has been pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ Annales des Sciences,’ new scries, vol. v., p. 
'14; and Mirbel, the reporter in the place referred to, calls 
it ‘ la pierre angulaire ^ la th£orie.’ Connected with this, 
however, are two other facts that require also to be rightly 
understood; the one, that buds aro emanations of tlie liort- 
zontal cellular system; and the other, that roots are elon¬ 
gations of the descending woody system. Unless these are 
coupled with the first-named fact there will be no solidity 
ill I he theory of growth now about to be explained. 

Keeping in view all the phenomena above referred to. it 
will be ubvions that the origin of wood is to he sougiit in 
I he action of leaves, or of buds which are collcctiuiis of 
leaves; and the theory of the formation of wood may bo 
tiuis expressed:— 

1. Wood is a collection of thick-sided tubular tissue, 
iiniled in difleront ways in difl'erent species of plants. It is 
usually combined with vascular tissue, but dues not necos- 
sanly include that kind of tissue. 

2. It is always mixed with cellular tissue; through whicli 
it pm :-cs, and which in Exogens is arranged in the form of 
radiali.i ;; plates. 

.3. It proceeds downwards from the leaves to the rool.s; 
either in parallel series, ns in Exogens, or in curving and 
iiiterseoting lines, as in Endogens. 

4. It .las the power of lengthening at its lower extremity 
as soon as it has once been generated, without any I'urlher 
impulse from the leaf from which it emanated. (This un¬ 
doubtedly happens by the formation of now wot'dy tubes at 
the points of those previously created.) 

5. It is, in fact, the nutrient system of tlte leaves, and 
may bo regarded as their roots. 

6. The quantity of wood in a given plaijt will therefore 
bear a direct proportion to the quantity of leaves, or to their 
size and vigour. 

7. In general its development takes place bpuoutli the 
bark or cortical integument; but it may be fgnnd within 
the bark itself, in which case it contimms to follow the 
order of development proper to it in its ordinary situation. 

Tlie woody part of bark is also derived fran# tho leaves, 
and may be in like manner considered a etate of their 
roots; but the ofilce of its tubes is excrementilious rather 
than nutrient. 

This view of the nature of wood is much the same as that 
first brought to the notice of modern hotwists by Du Petit 
Thoqars, an ingenious French physiologist, who, during 
many years, sustained the opinion in opposition to all hie 
countrymen. It did not however originate with him, for it 
had bran previously taken by others, who did not persevere 
like himeelf in maintainiim it against the prejudices of theii' 
day, and w^ nforeover, did not possess tlie skill and exten- 
,aive acquaintance with vegetable fo^anization n^uisite to 
itMtain a theory to whioh so many ei>eei<tai objections could 
readdy be otfered. The great error aombtlttod by Du Petit 
Thouata. in which it is prohifoie that shiw progress of 
hie opiniotw is really to he fotmi, was kk inixing up noto- 
TietM amns with fiiie truth* el hi* thtfoT- insisted, for 
miKple, ftat the mpnwnt ieavei heih) to grow, wood is 
fonnad * ^th the mpidity ot lightning,’ in continuojia 
tiveoda xassing Heoni the eatremides of branches to the 
MOW: t& wee anatomically untrue, for the woodjr tissue 
coiUMte ef tiAee adhering end to end, and not continuous; 
and the rapidity assigned to their development was altoge¬ 
ther imaginary. Be next insisted that new xooW could not 
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he developed tjU new leeveo mede their appeatance this 
wa« disprove^: hjr the well-known fkct that newly planted 
cle. iduous trees produce roots boibre their leaves appear. It 
may be doubted moreover whether be ever understood that 
huda originate exclusively from cellular tissue, and roots 
exclusively from llbro-vasculer tissue; a fact, without at¬ 
tending to which, there is no possibility of explaining many 
common phenomena, but about which we conceive there is 
no sort 01 doubt. 

It is not altogether a matter of theory that wood is formed 
of the roots of leaves imbedded m cellular tissue in a de¬ 
manner, according to the species: on the contruy, 

_are many curious laots to corroborate the supposition. 

The leaves of Cliunthut puniceut, and many other plants, 
particularly 0«meraceee, emit roots when cut off the stem 
to which they belong, completely separated from the 
bud that is axillary to them. A knowledge of some such 
fact probably led to the absurd speculation, insisted upon 
bv Bradley in the beginning of the last century, of forming 
plantations by sticking leaves in the ground. Du Petit 
Thnuara found that the young leaves of Dracarm in the 
Isle of France root between the rind and old wood, forming 
rays of which the axis of the new shoot is the centre. 
The case of Pmdaniu we have adverted to elsewhere 
Untrod. Bot., ed. 2nd, p. 262); and in the article Undogens 
of this Cycloptedia we have given a much mote striking 
instance mm Barbacenia. In that plant the outs (which it 
should have been stated are representations magnified 
about three times) show that when undoubted roots pro¬ 
ceeding from leaves are consolidated by passing down one 
above-the other over the surface of the stem, precisely the 
appearance of palm-wood is produced. This we regard as 
conclusive as to the true nature of endogenous wood: and 
it would be unphitosophieal to suppose that the wood of one 
great class of the vegetable kingaom is formed upon one 
plan, and of another class upon a totally different plan. 

It must be highly satisfactory to those who have embraced 


the opinions of Du Petit Thouars, as modified by the writer < 
of this and by others, to find how nearly they accord with 
whatMirbel represents to be the ideas of Oaudiohaud upon 
'he same subject. M. Gaudichaud is one of the very few 
ifaysiologists who has studied this question with reference to 
ropicai forms of vegetation. Most others have drawn their 
Ideas exclusively from common European trees; in doing 
which, with all respect be it spoken, they appear to us to 
have begun at the wrong end. This distinguislied botanist 
and traveller, in an unpublished memoir for which the 
Montyon prize was awarded by the French Academy in 18SS, 
is represented as having collected a great mass of admirable 
observations upon the embryo, the germination, the mode 
of growth, the stem <rf a oonsiderable variety of plants, and 
to have pmticularly adverted to the important phenomena 
}f barking, striking from cuttings, graning, pruning, and 
other horticultural operations; from aU which he has de¬ 
duced a theory of growth which M. Mirbel states to be sub¬ 
stantially the same as that above explained. Among other 
curious fketa, he mentions that he possesses a specimen of a 
cutting of Cisms hydropkora, with a bud upon it from 
whose base proceeds a woody network which partially in¬ 
vests the lower portion of the old wood, and afterwards 
escapes on all sides as toot. {Ann. Sc. N. S. v. 29.) 

'We have in the first instance stated in what manner wood 
is formed according to our own views of tne subject. It is 
now requisite that we should add the views of those who 
differ from us. That wood derives its origin directly from 
the leaves in anyway whatever, is denied by some, who be¬ 
lieve that it is a superficial deposit from the previously 
formed wood. But as those who entertain this opinion do 
not explain how the first wood originated, that theory need 
not be discussed. Mirbel seems to consider that both wood 
and the woody part of bark are independent formations 
created out of the cambium; but there is no cambium when 
the /!rst wood of Exogens is generated, and that substance 
never makes its apneaionce at tdl in Endogous, which ne- 
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verU>e1en fonn mod: wo however think it may be doubted 
whether this is the present opinion of that great physiolo¬ 
gist. De Candolle says, that the wo^y and cortical layers 
are formed laterally from the cambium supplied by pre- 
existinK layers, and nourished by the descending sap; but 
we again say that thte is inappli(%ble to Endogens; and 
moreover, that it is inconceivable upon such a theory how 
tlie flnt of the woody and cortical layers originated. Be¬ 
sides, woody matter appears before the now leaves con be 
supposed to have generated descending sap: it is not pro¬ 
bable that so heterogeneous a formation as that of the wood 
IS a mere superBcial deposit, in which rase it might be ex¬ 
pected to be homogeneous; and finally, we do not know how, 
upon the supposition of Do Candolle, to explain in any in¬ 
telligible way why wood is found in pith, and in bark, as we 
have already shown that it often is. It would take us too 
far if we were to discuss this subject at greater length; tlie 
reader is therefore referred for further information to De 
Candolle’s mymlogie Vtgetale, p. 146; Miihcl in the 
Annaln dea l^ciencea above quoted; Honslow in the fifo- 
gaztna <\f Zoology and Botany, vol. i., p. 32 ; and to our 
)wti Introduction to Botany, ea. 2nd, p. 256, &c. 

The age at which Exogeiis may airive is closely connected 
with their mode of development, as already shown m this 
wmk. [Aoe ov Trees ] 

If Exogens are distinctly known from Endogens by 
their peculiar manner of growth and by the arrangement 
of their woody matter, they are not less clearly defined by 
external maiks 


Their Imvca have the veins ramifying fiom the midrib, 
nr ribs if there aie several, in so intiicate a manner as to 
give the appearance of nregular net-woik. Their veins 
never run paiallel with each other without ramifications; 
f ir if, as sometimes happens, they appear to do so, it will 
1 ) 1 * found that the appearance is confined to the principal 
veins iir libs, and that the secondaiy veins between them 
Minily in the usual way. The leaves are moreovei in most 
isps .irliculited with the stem, leaving behind them a 
lean sc.ii when they die, not rotting away and hanging 
i|)on llio stem in the form of a lagged sheath, as is cuinmon 
n Endogens. Moreover, they aie frequently fiiiuished 
.will stipules, an unusual circumstance in Endogens. 

The ilnivera of Exogens ore usually constructed upon a 
fiomai) type, that is, thev have five sepals, five petals, and 
live stamens, or some power of that number, now and then 
iliev vary to a type of four, or they exceed iho number five, 
bill we very larely find the ternaiy struelure of Endogens 
liiesuit in them If, as in Anonacesc, Berberacetc, and 
111 liei orders, the sepals and petals follow a ternary type, 
ilu number three is lost m the stamens or the ovary, ^le 
natural order Menispermacee is the only one among Exo¬ 
gens m which the ternary type regularly pervades all the 
paits of the fiower. 

In their manner of growth they rarely resemble Endogens. 
The consequence of the ramification of the veins is to give 
their leaves a broad and rounded figure, the efieot of which 
upon their general appearance is to produce the rounded 
lumpish as^t that we recognise in all the trees naturally 
inhabiting this country. In no known-iflltance does tlie 
stem grow by the develomnent of a dn|0e t^nninal bud; 
so that wo never find in mb ebaa the columnar aapeet of 
palm-trees [Q-TKiroarxBKa}, bnlees the genua Theophraata 
be < onsidewd an exeefAion. Cfoiiomenuy, a kndacape con¬ 
sisting of aotbiflc but exoffeiteua pumta w^d resemble (he 
imaginary seetm that fimna ibo aniyeet of the preceding eut. 

The differattem bateHten txagaas end Endogpos, tbna 
strongly martted in.ttte •<»& toavia, ami fioiranh m con¬ 
nected with otheip m the mMrjfP. In We com¬ 
mon kind thia otttan b** ^ o 

minute dh)jtnll{»dy,«h«iMte end wlRitehob^^ dm 

lobes, ia the shifaule or ruwente^jtem, tim Jii^r the 
radicle (wniiwbantary^foot; 

■vea. 


ledons, 
seen in a 


... . ’iraa jtthHture readdy 

-nut W* from 

It ate fow and mdnpItmBlt aa oontpaiad, witH mm of 


V- - w ‘0 

pjtwo may be much 

^ or may be deeply 

, -* w m airtfioae cases the 

deviations are Olraeaii|y tnetpUtlMde %jj0ti (he topical cha¬ 
racter of being ^ ^ 

When the embnyrn «f nn Bclgni 'ganninatei, (he radicle 


may be pe^ a 
each other. Or 

smaller than aw 
lobed, aa in the gardto-oreaa. OfA to 


simply lengthens at its point, without having to breidt 
through the coat of the embryo; on this account Exogens 
have been named exorhtzal. 

The result of this examination is, that the great class of 
Exogens has five important, and, in some measure, inde¬ 
pendent characters, by which its limits arc settled. 

1. The wood M exogenous. 

2 . The veins of the leaves ore netted. 

3. Thu fructification is formed upon a quinary or quater¬ 
nary type. 

4. The embryo is dicotyledonous. 

5. The germination is erorhizal. 

Hence Exogens have received two other names in allu¬ 
sion to such characters; they are commonly called Dicoty- 
ledonea, and Exorhizm is another but less common appella¬ 
tion. Moreover, they are the Phanerocotyledoneee of Agardh, 
the Anthophytm and Carpophytm of Oken’s school, the 
Dwhorgana of Schultz, the Phylloblaatts of Reichenbach; 
not to mention other names still mure obscure. 

In consequence of imperfect development, and the abortion 
or multiplication of parts, many deviations occur from the 
above characters. But as in Endogens, so in these, there is 
not in conseouenco any real difficulty in distinguishing Exo¬ 
gens from other plants. Suppose the stem to be so slightly 
formed, as in Podustemaceee or the aquatic Haloiagese, as 
not to arrive at a state in which the exogenous arrangement 
18 perceptible, we have the dicotyledonous embryo, and the 
typical number of the fioral organs to guide us. Let the 
leaves appear as scales, as m Lathrwa, (Jrobanche, and llie 
like ; still theie is the embryo or again the lloral proportions. 
If tlie fructification is absolutely ternary as in Menisperma- 
coie. the oi ganization of the stem, Icav es. and embi yo reveals 
the ti uo nature of sucli plants. Or li the embryo is undi¬ 
vided, as in Cuscuta, ana at the same time the veins of the 
leaves deficient, and all this with an incomplete foi mutton 
of woody matter, then the number of parts in the fiower 
lemainsto prevent our falling into error. It is therefore 
aivvavs to be leinembered, that the limits of this great class 
are not exclusively determined by one single character, but 
by a combination of five; a part of which may be occasion¬ 
ally exceptional or undiscoverable. 

Like all other natural assemblages, Exogens have many 
analogies with other parts of the vegetable kingdom. We 
have already adverted to the Podostemaceous order of this 
class representing distinctly the Pistiaceous order, or at least 
Lemna among Endogens. In speaking of the latter class 
(vul. IX., p. 396) other cases have been noticed, and we now 
add that Piperutem are distinct analogies here to the Araceee 
of Endogens, Chenopodiales to Glumosn, and possibly 
Meniapermacese to Smilaoeaj. 

Whatever uses thoie may he in the vegetable kingdom 
are to be found m tins class, which comprAeuds four-fifths 
of the natural orders, and probably not much lets than the 
same proportion of specios. Timber, m particular, is their 
exclusive produce, and if corn has no direct analogy m 
Exogens, at least a substitute for it is furnished by the 
potato and the cassava. To speak therefore of its useful 
products would bo, in fact, to explain the utility of plants 
to man, and this we shall do in a more appropriate place. 
[PtAWTS] 

Considering the very great numbers of Exogens,—they 
imay b«f rated at 50 or 60,000 at a low computation,— 
it is not surprising that it should he here that tiie system¬ 
atic botanist experiences his great difficulties. No em- 
harrasmoent worth notice occui-s in the arrangement ofEu- 
domnos, as has already been shown; but in Exogens the 
diffioulries SM so gi'oat as to have hitherto baffled the most 
«^o writers, do not mean with i-egard to the naturri 
orders toemmlves, for they are in general well understood 
a^ ddfimidx txur observation tqipbes to a collocation of the 
todoMl oit> in words, to the construction of groups of 
« Meo^dsry vaf’**’ t<'lttch shali be as naturtd ana as well 
defined as toe orders themselves. In a recent enumeration 
we find no fewer than 231 Orders of Sxogens. It is obviously 
imynaotioable to study so large a aumbw of combinations 
witooiit toericing them into groups, and accordingly various 
methoda have been ptopoaed. 

JuiiiBU, adopting, to a oertain extent, too views of hia 
Aredoeeseors, oonsi^ed*-tat, toe separation of the petals; 
2nd, Ihiliir oontoiiiation; or 3rd, their sbsence, of primarv 
eonaeqitenoe; and adding to thia 4th, the separation of too 
sexes in flowers having no petals, he formed the foiu 
groups of—lat, Polypetaloui", 2 nd, Moncpet(uou$; 3rd, 
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ai(d 41h, DieUnoiu plants. Th^ three first of 
these he agaia subdivided according as their stamens or their 
corolla grew under the ovary (hypogynous), upon the calyx 
(perigynous), or upon the ovary (epigraous):_ then the 
mORopetalous epigynous group was subaividcd into plants 
having united stamens and those having them distinct; the 
result being 11 classes, which wore placed by J ussieu in the 
Allowing order:— 

/Stamens epigynous 
Apetalous „ porigynous 

hypogynous 
Corolla hyjwgynous 
,, perigynous 

Monopetalous /anthers united 

„ epigynous < 

I anthers distinct 
f Stamens epigynous . 

Polypetalous \ „ hypogynous . 

’ „ perigynous . 

Diclinous. 

This was, however, so artificial a distribution, that botanists 
soon found it as unsatisfactory as it was simple. Various 
changes have tbereforo been recommended n'om time to 
time, some of which are the following:— 

In 1813, Do Candolle, dropping the names of all Jussieu’s 
dasses, and abolishing many of them, proposed to arrange 
as follows the 113 orders of Exogens with which he was 
at that time'acquaintod. 

Clui. 

Apetalous . . (Monochlamydem) . 5 

Thus the classes were reduced from eleven to five, which 
was a defect; but those which remained were su|)po.sed to 
he more natural, which would have been an advantage. 
Five years afterwards, in his ‘ Eegni Vegetebilis Systerna 
Naturals,’ he added the names inclosed witlun brackets, 
and he brobe up the Thalamiflora) into five cohorts, but 
without stating what orders he arranged under tlrem. We 
do not find that he ever pursued the subjoct farther. Since 
that period this great botanist lias occupied himself with 
the special study of the natural orders, and the public has 
derived no adventime {rom his general views, which is 
much to be regretteoT 

In 1825, Professor A^db of Lgnd, now bishop of Carsl- 
bad, propoB^ a mat change in the subordination of Exo¬ 
gens, retaining the principles of primary division recognized 
by Jussieu aita De CSondmle, but forming them into twenty 
subdivisions, defined by various characters analogous to those 
by which the orders themselves are circumscribed. This, we 
believe, is Urn first step of any consequence towards putting 
Xxogeos iptoa more natural grouping than that of Jue- 
sien i in mmiy respects the subdivisions are, as far as they go, 
unobjectitmaole; but they have excited scarcely any atten¬ 
tion among systeoMtio botanists. The neoessite, however, 
of some better metbod of subordination than that of Jus¬ 
sieu and De Candolle has become evident to everybody; 
«od attempts have been made to efEiect this by Drs. Bart- 
Ihim defaults. Yon Martius, and others on the continent, 
azuTby the author of the present artiide; not to mention 
ceftain tranaoendei^l German writers, whose views, u we 
do Bot undemtaod them, we will not attempt to es^lam. 
b but own anangement the dm it first broken inw the 
I^netaloiM, JCenopatalous, and Incomplete tubdatm, 
the latter are oext mtributed in and fiimtly, tb* 

groups themselves have a subormnahon of UI/uiMeei, be¬ 
neath whifib the orders :«» disposed it) sptnbma fwyiiig 
fiMMi 1 to 8 m more, &e general rerndt beiug 1.7 groups or 
apaUianees. The fOUowmgtidde wfifi dhow uppau^ 
e^ the groups and aQiahms have been oonohrpo^ It 
wP be iwnarked that the temkiatlMMjof the aamgaOkpOMs 
vanw: Ute gnraqis or highest .oombmatnna iCm in 
.aliUfuieee, oy <mtobinah«w of .a Impw 
p^WdetiinflSMr; thesdooidets 

■ .Smoomns.'' ■''' ' - '' ■ 

2'":v ; -dfafife'^'Oroupt., ' - 
' ''''''! 'jS'bhdass 1 . Polyp<«to...' 

Albumen ot^bgilinlb lu^-th'lh tbe 

jninuti’ejwnu, 1 ^ AusuianoMi. 


Albumen absent, or only fbnning a lajw be¬ 
tween the embryo and the seea-coat < 

Ovary inferior (often with an epigynous 
disk). .... Bfisvnosx. 

Ovary superior. 

Placentm parietal. . . PaatsTOsa:. 

Placentss in the axis. 

Calyx dislocated. . CaivcoBac. 

Calyx complete; its parte being all 
on the same plane. 

Carpels united in a solid pistil, 
panillol with each other . 6vNcaBPOS.s. 

Chrpeli oblique, upon a gynpbase. 

6VM08SSE0S.S. 

Carpels disunited. . ApocAKFOsie. 

Subclass 2. Incompletie (or Apotal®). 

Calyx altogether absent. . AcHt-AMYnos*. 

Calyx present. 

Embryo curved round albumen. . CirKVKMaRVOs/e. 

Embryo straight. 

Stamens monadelpbous. . . C!oi.umnos.;k. 

Stamens distinct. 

Calyx tubular, often resembling a 
corolla, . . . Tdbifkuosac. 

Calyx very imperfect. . . Rbctejjbryosse. 

Subclass 3. Monopetal®. 

Fruit consisting of but one perfect carpel. 

Fruit of several carpels. 

Ovary inferior. . . . Epigynos®. 

Ovary superior. 

Carpels three or more. . 

Carocls only two. 

Fruit nucameiitaceous. 

Fruit capsular. . 

The orders are disposed under their several alliances in 
the following sequences. 

Table of Alliances and Orders. 

Subclass 1. Polypelal®. 

Group 1. AtBtiMiNos*. 

Alliance 1. Ranales. Herbaceous plants; either with 
the carpels more or less distinct,, or, if that is not 
the case, with parietal ploeentef. Ranunculacero, 
Podophylle®, Patmverece®, Fumaricro. Nymphma- 
ce®, Ilydropoltide®, Nelumbiacem, Ccphalotaco®, 
Droseracero. 

Alliance 2. Anonales. Woody plants, with distinct 
carpels, which are sometimes confluent. Anther-valves 
opening longitudinally, Myristicacew, Magnolia- 
ce», Winteraco®, Anonace®, Schizandre®, Dille- 
niqce®. 

AJlianee 3. Umbellales. Flowers umbellate. Calyx 
superior. Carpels one-seeded. Stem hollow. A pl¬ 
ace®, Araliace®. 

Alliance 4. Grossales. Floicers never in umbels. 
Calyx superior. Carpels many-seeded. Stem soltd, 
Grossulaeci®, Esoalloniuceas Brunioee®. 

AlKanoo 6. Bsrberales- Andiers bursting by recurved 
vakm. Berberace®. , . ^ . 

AlUanhe 6. PBtbsFtralea. Calyx tnfmnor. Carpels 
... . ...J VitacB®, Pittosporace®, 

iarrftetmiacee. 


Aqgrboosk. 


PoLYCARPOS«. 

Nucamentos.;b. 

DlCARPO.SyK. 


eOHepiidkdedi 


Grom 



emaniil. 
Ofoisf 

mZt 

emiral, ^ 



CoroUa not volute, ■ Plmsentce 
Idpere binary t^iMtghout. Herbs. 
ite,.iralbrage8a, fl^nicaryes. 

- tSdrolta ngt tmytde. fiaoentm 
’if .jkmers not flkroughout 

tdwbretaoese, Alsngi«(!e®,Khizo- 
Meladobiitejw, Miirtece®, 
le®, Phfljdeipbaqe®. 

Mb pmdte. Homame- 
ji^ijeransIhBcaiB. v 
jfliepariegal Cucur- 
.-jSomaiim^. 

ISesem- 
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Alliance 1. Cfad«le». EnAiyoeurvtd. Albrnenttoru. 

Brassicacete or Crviciferas. Caiipanilaeata) Kesedaceee. 
Alliance 2. Vidales. Eiii^o straight. Stamens de¬ 
finite; none eterite. Vlolacett, SauvagosieB, Samy- 
daoes, Moringaoe*, FrankeniaceB. 

Alliances. Paasionales. Embryo ttratgM. Stamens 
definite; the iUrile ones in a separate ring. Paaai- 
floraceoi, PapayaeeB, Plaooiittiacea, MaleanerbiaceB, 
'PumeraeeB. 

Alliance 4. Bixaleg, StameHS indefinite; stenlenone. 
Leaves dotted. BixaoCfi. 

Group 4. CalycosA 

Alliance 1, Gnttkles. Stanlens indefinite. Albumen 
none. Petals and sepals eqml in number. ClusiaceB 
or GattiferB, CaneileB, Rhigobolacese, Marcgraa- 
viaceB, HypericaceB, Ochrantheee. 

Alliance 2. Theales, Stamens indefinite. Albumen 
none. Petals and sepals unsymmetrical, passing one 
into the other. Ternstrotniaoe®. 

Alliance 3. Aocrales. Stamens definite. Flowers un- 
summetrical. Aceraceee, Sapindaceee, MillingtonieB, 
.(EsculacefiB, Polygalaceie, Voohyaee®. 

Alliance 4. Cistalea. Flowers symmetrieaJ. Albumen 
present. Elatinace®, Linacero, Hugoniace®, Chlo- 
nace®, Cistace®, Roaumuriace®. 

Group 5. Syncaepos.®. 

Alliance 1. Malvales. Calyx vcdvate. Carpels 4 or 
more. Stamens monadehhous more or less. Ster- 
culiace®, Malvace®, Elreocarpace®, Dipterace®, 
Tiliace®. Lythrace® (?) 

Alliance 2. Meliales. Calyx imbricated. Carpels 4 or 
more. Statnens usually monadelphous. Meliace®, 
Cedrolace®, Humiriaceaf, Aurantiacc®, Spondioce®. 
Alliance 3. Rharanales. Calyx valvate. Carpels 
fewer than 4. Shrubs. Rhamnace®, Chailletiace®, 
Tremandrace®, Nitrariace®, Burserace®. 

Alliance 4. Euphorbialcs. t'alyx imbricated. Car¬ 
pels fewer than 4. Eujihcnnacc®, Empetrace®, 
Starkliousiace®, Fuuquierace®, Culaslracem, Hippo- 
crate®, Tvigonie®, Staphylcace®, Malpigliiace®, 
Erythroxyle®. 

Alliance 5. Silcnalos. Embryo rolled round albumen; 
or joints of stem tumid; or leaves minute and 
Scale-like. Silenaccw, Alsiiiace®, Tamaricace® (?), 
Illeccbraco®. 

Group fi. GyNobaskos®:. 

Alliance 1. Rulales. Style single, or leaves marked 
with pellucid dots. OcUnace®, Siraarubacc®, Ruta- 
ce», Zygnphyllaoe®, Xanlhoxyloce®. 

Alliance 2. Geranialea. Styles distinct. Ovary con¬ 
solidated. Stamens hypogynous. Geraniace®, Vivi- 
aniace®, Balsamtnace®, Trop®ole®, Oxalidace®, 
Ledocarpe®. 

Alliance 3. (Joriales. Styles and carpels both distinct. 
(iorkriace®, Surianace®. 

Alliance 4. Florkeales. Styles single. Fruit lobed. 
Stamensperigynous. Linmanthace®. 

Group t. AftaCARPOsjB. 

Alliance 4. Roaalet. Albumen wholly absent. Rosace®, 
Potaaeas, Amygdule®, Banguisorbe®, Fabace® or Le- 
EuminoB®, CBsalpinkB, Mimose®, Connarace®, 
Chryaobalanaee®, Calyoanthacese. 

AlliaiMk 2. Bwftlfee. Carpels two, diverging at the 
tnd, mahy-seeded., Albumen present. Bauerace®, 
Cunoniace®, BaaiiftagUce®. 

Alliance 3. Crassalei. Carmls sHiteral, distinet, eon- 
Hiutout with the meds ind^niU, Albumen. 

Gnmulacbaa,' 

Ainlui«« 4. Salaamklek. uarpili nmlhir two, nor di- 
biFjgm, hor nwneroui, teith hfpt^ynous scales, 
teaoss atid bark bulimitfe. Amyridaceei), Anacar- 
diace®. 

BulHilasi 2. InedtipiMB. 

Grprm 1, RMraHBSYOMb 

Afileaci I. Amdltidtel^ CedMtw, Cdrp^ two or more, 
conebinad .' 7}e$ei'0 ihrvbs. Ctdywxm or Cupuli- 
^ &tB, Bettdaeesa, 8«^paoea. 

Allknoe 2. iJrticalt^ Carpels solitary or synearpous. 
^eimmfliKmmiti ie^hmittheatht. Never d eupide. 
Garipai^, H^|a^iBeegK ’tVewteaesa, Hrtinaoeadi 
CenfompUP^ twapeMh StaagimweBt MyrioaoeB,: 
Joj^dacea. ^ I 


Alliance 3. Casuarales. Carpets solitary. Stems 
jointed and with sheaths. Caauarace®. 

Alliance 4. Datiscales. Carpels several. Seeds nu¬ 
merous. Leaves alternate, ^tigoace®, Laciste- 


merous. Leaves alternate. Datigoace®, Laciste- 
mace®. 

Group 2, ACRLAUYDOSiB. 

Alliance 1. Piperales. Carpels solitary or distinct. 
Flowers in spikes. Embryo minute, in the base of 
fleshy albumen. Cbloranthaco®, Saururace®, Pipe- 
race®. 

Alliance 2. Salicales. Ftmoers amentaceous. Fruit 
mostly many-seeded; when one-seeded, in globular 
heads. Salicace®, Plataiiace®, Balsaraace®. 

Alliance 3. Monimiales. Flowers within an involucre. 
Sexes distinct. Mnnimiace®, Atherospermace®. 

Alliance 4. Podostemalos. Ftmrrrs solitary. Carpels 
two or three, combined. Seeds numerous and 
minute. Podostemaoe®. 

Alliance 5. Callitrichales. Carpels several, combined, 
single-seeded. Floaters. Callitrichacero. 

Group 3. Tubifkbos.b. 

Alliance I. Santakles. Calyx superior. Anthers 
opening longitudinally. Santalacc®. 

Alliance 2. Daphnales. Calyx inferior, imbricated. 
Carpel solitary. Anthers cmening longitudinally. 
El®agnace®, I'hymeince®, Hornandiace®, Aquila- 
riace®. 

Alliances. Proteales. Calyx valvate. Stamens oppo¬ 
site its lobes. Fruit simple, follicular. Proteacero. 

Alliance 4. Laurealeg. Anthers opening by valves. 
Carpels solitary, superior, or irferior. tauraco®, 
Illigeracc®, Gassytbace®. 

Alliance 5. Pcn®ales. Carpels several. Caly.r imbri¬ 
cated or valvate. Penroacc®. 

Group 4. Coi-tiMNos*. 

Alliance I. Nepenthalos. Diweious. Ovary superior. 
Nepentlmce®. 

Alliance 2. Arislolochiales. Hermaphrodite. Ovary 
inferior. Aristolochiace®. 

Group 5. Curvemuryos*. 

Alliance 1. Chenopodkles. Albumen. Dadicle next 
the hilum. Amarantace®, Chenopodiacc®, Tetrago- 
niaco®, Pbytulaccace®. 

Alliance 2. Polj^oiiales. Albumen. Radicle remote 
from hilum. Polygonace®. 

Alliance 3. Peliveriales. AlbumenO. Cotyledons spiral. 
Pctiveriaccw. 

Alliance 4. Scleralos. Tube of calyx hardened. Scle- 
ranthace®, Nyctaginace®. 

Alliance 5. Cocculales. Albumen. Flau'ers ternary. 
Calyx in two rows. Menispermacee, Lardizabale®. 

Sub class 3. Monopelal®. 

Group 1. POLYCARPOSiK. 

Allian<® 1. Brcxiales. Albumen 0. Carpels flve. 
Sterile stamens between fertile ones. Seeds inde¬ 
finite. Brexiace®. 

Alliance 2. Erieales. Anthers porous. Carpels four, 
flve, or more. Pyrolacero, Monotropacem, Ericace®, 
Vaccinacc®, Epacridace®. 

Alliance 3. Primulalos. Anthers opening longitudi¬ 
nally. Carpels four or five. Fruit often one-celled. 
Primulace®,Myrsinace®, Sapotace®, Ebcnace®, Sty- 
racesO) Aauifoluicc®. 

Alliance 4. Kolanalos. Fruit lobed. Nolanace®. 

Alliance S. Volvales. Carpels two—four, combined. 

Anthers never porous. ConvehTilaco®, Cuscu^e®, 
Polemoniace®. Diapensiace®, Hydroleacc®. 

Group 2. Epigvnos*. 

Alliance 1. Campanales. Stipules none. Seeds inde¬ 
finite. Lobeli8ce®,Campanulaceffi, Sphenooleace® ?, 
Belvisiooe®, Columelliace®, Stylidkce®. 

Alliance 2. Goodeniales. Stigma with an indusium. 
Goodeuiace®, Sc®vola«o». 

Alliance 3. Cinchonales. Stipules between the leaves. 
Cincbonoceas, Lygodyso^aoen. 

Alliance 4. Gapriales. Stipes none. Leaves opposite. 
Seeds definite. Caprifoliaces. 

Alliance 5. Slellales. Fruit didymous. Leaves whorled. 
Stipules none. Stem angular. Galiacc®, or Stcllat®. 

Group 3. AooRBGOgas. 

Aluance 1. A^sterales or-Goraposit®. Anthers synge 
nesious. Ovary inferior. Cklyceraceas, Mtttisuaw, 
Cichorace®, Asteracew, Cynaraco®. 
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AlUanoe 8. Dlp»ales. Antheri dutinet. Ovary in^ 
fnior. Dipsacete,'ValerianaceiB. 

iU^nee 3. Brononiales. (^ry superior. Stigma wan 
OR indusium. Brunoniaco®. 1 

Alliance 4. Plantaleg. Ovary supenf. naM. 

■ Style single. Plantaginace®, Globulariaco®, bal- 

Alliance 5. Plumbales. Ovary superior. Stigmas 
naked. Styles five. Plumbagmace®. 

Group 4. Npcambntos*. 

Alliance 1. Phacelialea. Fruit capsular. Inflorescence 
gyrate. HydropbyUacem. 

AlUance 2. Bohialea. Fhtit nucamentaceous. Inflo¬ 
rescence gyrate. Flowers symmetricai. Cordiace®, 
Ehretiace®, Boraginace®. 

Alliance 3. Labialea. Fruit nucamentaceous. Fioieers 
unsymmetrical. Lamiace® or Labial®, Verbenace®, 
Myoporace®, Selaginace®, Stilbace®. 

Group 0. Dicaepos*. 

AlUance 1. Bignonialua. Ftoieers didynamous. Seeds 
winged. Albumen none. Calyx complete. Peda- 
liace®, Bignoniacee, Cy^ndrace®. 

Alliance 2. Acanthalcs. Mowers didynamous. Seeds 
adhering to hooks, not winged. Albumen none. 
Calyx dislocated. Acanthace®. 

Alliance 3. Lcntibales^ Mowers subdidynamous. Fruit 
with afiee central placenta. Lentibulaccm, 

Alliance 4. ScrophulUes. Mowers didynamous. Al¬ 
bumen. Placenta parallel with axis. Gesnorace®, 
Orobanehace®, Sorophulariacew. 

Alliance 5. Solanace®. Flowers symmetrical. Albu¬ 
men. Placenta parallel with the axis. Solanace®, 
Cestrace®. ^ ^ 

Alliance 6. Gentianales. Mowers symmetrical, te- 
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tianace®, Spigeliace®, Apocynacero, Aaclepiadaee®. 

Alliance 7. Loganialea. Flowers unsymmetneal. Sta¬ 
mens never two. Leaves always opposite. Loga- 
niace®, Potaliace®. 

Alliance 8. Oleace®. Mowers reflular, unsymmetn- 
oal, diandrous. Oleace®, J osminace®. 

We sliall not be restrained by false delicacy from criticis¬ 
ing this arrangement freely, with reference to its merits as 
w5l 08 its demerits. We will therefore at once say, that in 
several respoets it is a decided advance in the grouping of 
the orders. By abandoning the artificial distinction of pe- 
rigynous and hypiwynous insertion, many orders naturally 
allied are brought into contact. The great mMs of Polype- 
talous Exogens is analysed with tolerable precision; a great 
many of the alliances are, as far as we can discover, unob¬ 
jectionable; and we can state, from the experience of four 
years' personal use, that the scheme is of great utility to 
students, in consequence of the power it gives them of com¬ 
bining Uw orders. The albuminous' group in particular, ^ 
although incompletely made out, may bo regarded as on ' 
important elimination of orders which often bad no obvious 
relation to any pnth which they were previously associated. 
It cannot be consulered otherwise than a striking physio- ' 
logical peculiarity, that while the greater number of Exo- 
gens have an embryo so robust as to he able to spring at 
once in^ existence, and from the very bMinniiig of its life i 
capable of trusting to the atmosphere and the earth for its ] 
support, there should be others, and many of them, among 
the most highly organiced races, whitdi *** *o fseblo and 
puny in ttie beginning as to require from nature a large 
and Abundant store of nutritive matter'upon whieh they 
may feed uhtil strong enbugh'to contend with the eten^ts 
among which they must eventually lire. These lettte form 
the amuminous group. ‘Albumen ooouts veyjrwen tn other 
groupe; hut in such small ijnwitity that it may b#rt^rdod 
a# amen miduum of the nutrient mucilage ah wmiim the 
' tihwyo wee bris&iiUy developed, raftier thtm. a etoce of fpoid 
' ^ l£e yov^ ]dant when it euthn «pOn its first 

' llisrt irf groW^ AhMng the forraeir the presence or sh- 
aibQiheh'hi igf mle pr no eoiiaeguende; febucie 
„, hiid equaUy weB fished groups, possess 
HMpkis, md'want it m others. But' in the orders 
hrw idSbhTBilWms group, ite preTOnee and its great 


es, ahd there is no instance known 
ti^urimeeBie. in which, if they 
np; Br'liiqr he snppoMd thiit the 
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usual frmetion of the albumen is performed by the exeet' 
sively thickened cotyledons. • 

But, on the other hand, this system has defects in abun¬ 
dance; so many indeed, that we fliould soy th^ out¬ 
weighed its advantages, if they were not ftilly participated 
in by all other similar schemes; from a resect for which 
they have indeed been to a great extent piMuced. Among 
minor blemi^es may he named the artmeial collocation of 
the genera in some of the allianees, os, for example, the 
PaasFonal, the Silenal, the Euphorbial, and the Primulal. 
In the next place, the alliances are e^tcessively multiplied; 
as in the case of the Cinchonol, Caprial, and Btellal, of the 
Chenopodial, Potiverial, and Scleral, or of the Geranial and 
the Florketd; this however is a fkult on the right side. Of 
much more consequence is the indefinite character of the 
Parietous and Gynohaseous groups. The first depends 
upon a distinction which sometimes exists in the fruit and 
not in the ovary of the same plant, and which may be de¬ 
stroyed by either the contraction or extension, in a slight 
degree, of the dissepiments: moreover, the orders collected 
under it, although to a certain extent naturally combined, 
yet in other instances, as Bixace®, TurncraceSB, Moring- 
ace®, and the whole Crucial alliance, agree less with each 
other than with other parts of the smtem. The Gynoba- 
soous group IS much more natural; that indeed is its merit; 
hut the gynobasic character, strongly marked as it is in 
Geraniace® and many of the Rutal alliance, is, it must he 
confessed, too feeble to deserve to be considered of more 
than very subordinate importance; in fact, many of the 
Syncarpous group are ^nobasic—Malvo, for example. 
Then, among Monopetal®, the Diewpous and Nucamentous 

f roups are not distinguishable, and should have been cora¬ 
ined ; each however is natural os for as it goes. 

The great vice of the arrangement however is that which 
it owes to the adaption of the old practice of considering 
Polypotal®, Monopetal®, and Apetal®, fundamental divi¬ 
sions. Every systematical writer at all known, down to the 
present time, has adopted them; so that their value has be¬ 
come a matter of prejudice, which it will be no easy task to 
remove from the minds of those who have all their lives been 
accustomed to look at botanical classifications in one and the 
same point of view. We will nevertheless attempt to show, 
firstly, that these divisions are essentially bad; and secondly, 
that a great advantage will be derived from their rejection. 
The Monopetalous sub class depends entirely upon the cir¬ 
cumstance of the petals adhering to each other by their 
edge; it has no accessory characters whatever to sustain it. 
Now the partial adhesion of contiguous organs is of no 
greater than ordinal importance when it takes place in 
other parts of the fructification, and is often not of so much. 
The sepals adhere or remain separate in the very same 
natural order, Urticacew and Chenopodiaoe® for example. 
■The stamens adhere into a tube, and this sometimes gives 
a character to certain orders, but mo»e often is a mere dis¬ 
tinction of genera, as in luphorbiace®, Iridacero, Aristolo- 
chiace®, &c. When the carols unite and form a multiplex 
fruit, the ovaries, style, and stigma, being altogether con¬ 
solidated, that character becomes of considerable value as 
contrast^ with the complete or partial separation of the 
CBrpels,'because it is found constant; and hence it has been 
employed by us as a dBstinclion of a portion of the group of 
Polypetal®. But we axe persuaded that we have assi^ed 
it too high a value, and that it is onfo one dema better 
t >iim ah ordinal dfoftnetion. It is therefore improbable 
that the'adheMun 'df the petals, organs not evOn essWial to 
the f^et^cktion, hut which may he wholly absent without 
the great fimettosk of impregnation arid rt^^uctM being 
interfere vritfa,dMnfid be of mraaterimporfoiKe. Tis mono- 
petatous'eoroUa h ifot considered of mj vsINe in BlSiogens, 
wen as tin ordintdighaSacter, and nothii^ ean juS^our con¬ 
sidering It of nriiheifvidtia ettiong Exei^exoOiUi the eon- 
stant imd urrlridyl^isislenee of tfaSt alataeter thSoughout 
certun nataxkI oiwrS*snoM nearly related to eaieb other than 
to anything dKe. It trill he found hpwomt u«h8 atyiot in¬ 
quiry, ftn^i.'Biat the'<£araetor is anflhii^'eut eonstant; 
la a Wtfoti of tW^Jlfo>n!^tueflU aulHjlaas; mid 


Thitf the MonopOtaloue ehattater ia Wet constant hardly 
requires so ndteridus is its instaMity, Pyrtdaoe®, 

MMotrdpaoesB, BricacseS, Myrtibnace®, Lobetiaeeas,'Cam- 
f*lWUbagtnaol^ aUdiBekcee, instances 
a the pdypetalous smtotUf*; aUdsoanMiifeiSM ‘Ote^ 
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AcetB, and lIonotropaceiB, are even apeUleua; while on t))e 
other hand Rutaees, Anonaceae, Staohhousiacete, Fouqni- 
erace», Crauulaceae, LoranthaeecBt CuourbitaceB. CactaceB, 
PanayacRB, and many other natural orders, stationed in 
PoiypetalB, because of their affinity, are either partially or 
wrholly Idonopetabus. The llonopetalous character cannot 
then be defended because of its stability. Moreover, no¬ 
thing ean well be mote arbitraiy than the language of 
botanists in tpeakiim of ^e corolla. In Delphinium, XVi- 
folium, apd many ot^r plants, the corolla has all its petals 
in a Bfete of adhesion i the same thing occurs in Loran- 
thaoeB, and yet these are called Polypetalous. Still more 
strange is it that Malvaoes, which have the petals ad¬ 
hering to the tube of <he stamens, should be called Poly* 
petalous, while Styraeeae, having precisely the same organ¬ 
ization, are accounted Monopetamus. 

It will also be found that the Monopetalous character is 
equally objectionable as a means of combining similar 
natural orders. So far is it, except in the case of the 
Diearpous and Nncamentous groups, from complying with 
Uie conditions to be re<)uired of all characters employed for 
purposes of co-ordination, namely, combining genera more 
nearly allied to each other than to any thing else, that in 
fact It disunites plants closely akin, and interrupts series 
that would be otherwise as complete as aeries can bo in the 
arrangement of living beings; as will be apparent from the 
following statement. 

Pyrolaoese and Mouotropaceie have a minute embryo, a 
lar^e mass of albumen, a tendency to become leafless and 
parasitical, and in all their habits ore at variance with the 
rest of Ericales.————The latter have no direct con¬ 
nection with any other Monopetalous order, but have all 
their affinities turning towards Rutaceee, as is proved by 

Uorrca, Phebalium, and other genera.-Primulace® 

and Myrsinacesc, with their la^e horny albumen, approach 
Cinolionales, and together with that, the Caprial and the 
Stcllal alliances seem rather to belong to the Albuminous 

group.——-Ebenaceee and Aquifoliacem have an affinity 

with Myrsinacca!. Dr. Royle has pointed out a connec¬ 
tion between Ehcnaceue and Ulusiacete; Adolphe Brongniort 
has shown that Aquifuliareie must stand near EbenaceiB; 
and with regard to SWraceee, Jussieu actually referred them 
to the polypetalous Moliacese, and De Candolle considers 

them nearly akin to TemstromiaoeB.-Whatever 

the affinity of the Nulanal and Volval alliances may be, it 
is clear that in taking away tlie orders already mentioned, 
they will remain isolated among orders to which they have 
no direct relation. It will be seen that they fall natu¬ 
rally into their places in a re-distribution of Exogens upon 

other principles.-ColumelliaceB must be looked 

upon as a monopetalous form of Onagracese, and will con¬ 
nect the Campanal and Goodenial alliances with the series 

to which OnagraceB belong.-^The Cinchonal, Caprial, 

and Stellal aUianoes, which ought to be combined, are so 
closely united with Apiaoes among AlbuminosB, that they 
may be naturally transferred to that group. Even De Can- 
doUa haa found it necessary to approximate them by sta¬ 
tioning ApiaeoB new the end of hu polyrctalous sub-class, 
and CmchonaoeB near the beginning of his Monopetalm. 
The oonnecrion of Apocynaces with these phints is perhaps 
more araarent than real.————Asterales and Dipsales 
necessarily follow the affinity of the Campanal alliance. 

— . .- The Branonud, Plantal,. and Plumbal alliances 

may ^ emiridered more properly analogous than allied to 
Asterales, and hove no affinity of an obvious kind with any 
other monopetalous ordats.————All the other orders 
are wdl ownbined, with the exception of OrebanchaceB; 
the affinity «f tlmt order with Eon^ulariaoeB and the re- 
^ diearpotts group i» extremely problemidical. 
It hM 1 ^ so for aa we are aware, beep before observed that 
the.earpels in that order are .right and laft of t^ axis, and 
net Mitetrier aad posterior; a very importut oizoomstanoe, 
wUehao much weikens its utppoied sffiniQ' with Scrophu- 
lariasemaa taremoee nuuay olgeetioBi to its separation into 
X.diahttet w the xyttsaa. ■ Sutif im the other hand we 
look 4ae h^ of the anthers in Otohanebe, the 

extaMna raaind^nee of that geaua to MonotropoceB in 
haUt,^«ad the remarkable sinSlarity batween iB pjacen- 
tatien aafetfeat hi the impep half of the naan of Monotropa, 
to Bwantltipgef its caintate stigma and calyx, the number 
of w«ese..|MM< ia,^et vaifeone mth that of the corolla, we 
incUne te.fMait ^|i#»fteie fora orders are nmn uosely allied 


WiA rraard to the Apetaloua sub-claas, it is even more 
objeetionable than the Monopetalous. There ia no end to 
the instances of Polypetalous orders being Apetaloua; and 
in Thymelaeea, MenispermaceB, Polygonacete, and a few 
others, the denial of the presence of petals in particular 
genera ia a mere arbitr^ use of words. Many Apetals 
appear, in feet, to be imperfect forms of Polypetalous 
groups, and will naturally arrange themselvea in the same 
series with what may be supposed to be their more perfect 
types. Piperales seem a degraded state of Anonales, PensD- 
ales of Onagrales, Daphnales and their allies of Rham- 
nsles. But a large proportion of the Apetalous orders un- 
^ubtedly require to be located separately, tliey have dis¬ 
tinct sexes and a peculiar habit, and must be oonsidered a 
quite distinct group, as Jussieu originally stated them to be. 

Having thus shown how unsatisfactory are the principles 
hitherto employed for classifying Exogens, we next proceed 
to show in what way it appears to us they may be arranged 
in a more natural and ^ecise manner -, the Polypetalous, 
Monopetalous, and Apetalous sub-classes being altogether 
abandoned. 

In the flrst place, there are the orders whose embryo is, 
as has already been state^ furnished with an„ excessive 
q^uantity of albumen. This, as a great physiological dis¬ 
tinction, may be considered to supersede all others, and to 
establish an Albuminous group.—The remain^r consists 
of orders in which some have the sexes in distinct flowers, 
others combined with hermaphrodite flowers. We know 
of no character intimately connected with the reproduction 
of the species which is u^n the whole so important as this; 
indeed, if it were not for the frequent occurrence of poly¬ 
gamous flowers throughout hermaphrodite orders, we should 
assign it a higher place than even the albuminous character; 
but the constant tendency of hermaphrodite flowers to be¬ 
come polygamous leads us necessarily to look upon sexuality 
as a secondary character only, especially since, if it were 
taken us a primary one, it would have the unnatural effect of 
separating Myristieaceac and Schizandrete from Anonales. 
For this reason a Diclinous group may be formed, into 
which nothing should he admitted except plants without any 

tendency to hermaphroditism.-^The hermaphrodite orders 

may he separated into those with the calyx, corolla, and 
stamens confluent at the base with each other and with 
the ovary, that is, having an inferior ovary, and those in 
which those parts are distinct, cither altogether or at least 
from each other: the former will constitute an Epi^nous 
group.—Finally, the remainder of the orders may be divided 
in to those with a monopetalous corolla combined with an ovary 
upon a binary plan (Diearpous), and those which, if mono- 
petalous, liave the ovary simple or comjdex (Polycarpous). 

The following table will put this in a clearer point or view. 
Albumen extremely abundant; embryo 

minute . . . . 1. Albuuinosss. 

Albumen absent, or in small quantity. 

Sexes in the same flower. 

Ovary inferior. . . 2. EnoYNOSiB. 

Ovary superior. 

Flowers, if monopetalous, not with 
a bicarpellaiy ovary . 3. P 01 .YCARPOS.S. 

Flowers monopetalous, with a hicar- 
pellary ovaiy . . 4. Dicarposai. 

Sexes in different flowers * . 5. Dic].inos.«. 

Each of these groups will form a series by itself, the se 

quence of which ought to he natural, and to exhibit various 
lateral analogies with other groups. Possibly each group 
will comprehend within itself a maximum, a medium, and 
a minimum type of structure, the second being typical of 
the group, the first an exaggerated form of it, and the last 
a dwraded form. This at least may he traced in the classes 
of Klogens, Endogens, and Acrogens; it frequently occurs 
in natui^ ordera, b not nnoommon in genera, apd therefore 
m^ be expected in groups. 

It is scarcely possible to undertake a more difficult task 
than that of disentangling and settling the perplexed and 
complicated web of natural affinities. Every order may 
he c^pazed with so many other orders in one respect or 
anofiier, and the value of characters is, as fer .as we yet 
know, so very unsettled, that the most skilM and expe¬ 
rienced botanist is perpetually embarrassed at determine 
the fundamental questiim of which orders have more relar 
tion to each other than to anything else. Viewed >nwe 
direction, the snlfleet has one aspect, from anothw poBtfon 
itjs^ aeems quiw obanged. We have feet by 
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vhiob aAiXity and aaalogy eaa ba dktinguiabed; and 
nonover, it u a moat difficult tidns to diveit the mind of 
the prejudieea that inevitably rosuVt from a long habit of 
tkinaing emaeoimly. 

NevwtheVaui. in amteof all such obstacles, IVuth is s^ly 
to be Iband ; and wben found, she will prove most richly 
werth the faibour bestowed in searching for her. One great 
and immediate advantage that may be expected from a 
diseevety ef the true method of arranging exogens m- 
eotding to their real affinities will be a great simpliflcation 
of the subject; and the extent to which this seems to be 
effected by the plan now proposed is much in ikvour of its 
being at least an approach to a discovery of the secret we 
are in search of. We will not here undertake to re-arrange 
all the orders idready named according to the metliod now 
suggested; but the Ibllowing table will serve to show that 
each of the five groups now proposed does exhibit distinct 
lateral analogies between its own series of orders and those 
of the groups standing next it. 

Ai.»OMTiriM«. VnoTKOffX. DiCAWOis. Por.YeAsi>off>R. XhcuvoffjR. 
ABonaoMB MyrUteea ('IntUcesi Monhr«rinoceiB 

ScbisauAiiUMM MirUftoiDttCfiB Atelepiadaoes MaUace* EuphotbUoea 

CloohQiMMffiii C^unMilliaevffii Cordiacue Sa|KiUc»» Cucurbitacvn 

ApUeva ’^CwiiaoaiB Soltuincps ('onvulvulacea Corvlaeea 
VitaoMi SoBvuhicett Lamkeev RhamnaCett (Jiucnces? 

MoaoirQ|iaeMa LeranUiaaMi AoaatbaeaiB Po}ygaiac««e Kepenthacett 

QAEr)raooiB LolMUa^eai Gcsaaroceia KeiwUaoeiB DatiicacMB? 


Pxqaipoia. PmoA»fo«M. DuLivotA. 
AiisteMilaM Yal«ri«nMM» 9al>g inw i w i ?olygm«B«ia QeffoalffiOMi 
Piperaom 01mo«*ib Th/matMeai Elmffnaoeia 

CmoraothamB Hippurideia f KnuDMiflaoMBf Saiioaecia. 

Of course it is to be supposed that many of the orders or 
alliaiices introduced into this table are separated from those 
now placed next them by many, sometimes a great number 
of intervening orders, and that in Aot what stands on 
paper as a seriea ia an intricate combijaatiott of crossing and 
interfering analogies and affinities, which cotild only be 
expressed correctly by rays diverging from a common 
centre and intersecting or striking other rays of other 
centres, the points of intersection being what we call ana¬ 
logies. No diagram can exhibit these otherwise than very 
imperfectly; nevertheless, as it does show them better than 
mere lines of words, we have introduced into the following 
plan the analogous orders eomprehended in the preceding 
table. The orders collected around the centre are all in 
close relation, and exhibit in their own series a degree of 
organization equivalent to what occurs at the same point 
in other series; those at the points of the rays of the dia¬ 
gram correspond in like manner with the other points; 
and the orders stationed along the sides of each ray are 
places at which the rays are laterally analorous; while 
the orders themselves are in direet affinity with each other 
through other orders not included in the diagram. 
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6 CIMkMa^M. Canrifoliaoen \t Lathraales.'PyToiaomi live* should beware of tamvcnng with sudh knpoMtiit 

*CinchonaceB *Monotropa- organs by means of any of the numerous nostrum* vended 

Lygodysodes- ce» to the public. To treat satisfuo.lorily the diseases of the 

cote (?) Orobanchaceto lungs it is necessary to know their structure, and the rela* 

OaliaceB ? ? tiohs they have to uie other parts of tlie body. The broif 

7 Umbelldts. ’Apiace® 11... •Garryaco® chia (or air-passages) and air-cells of the lungs are lined by 

Araliace® 12 . . . *Ari8toloclua- a rmtcnus membrane, and have of consequence relations of 

8 PtUo^onife*.*Vitace® ce® sympathy with the skin and intestinal canal more close 

Olacoce® 13 Piperales. *PiperaceB than with any other part of the system. A vicarious dis- 

Pittosporaces Saururacc® charge or secretion is thrown off by the internal (pneumo- 

9 Gro*$ales. . Grossulace® *Chlorantha- rastric) or external surihee (t.«. the skin), and any consi- 

Bruniace® ce®. derable diminution of this dischwge on the part of either 

Sscsdloniaoea is in some degree compensated for by aummented secretion 

If we should find it necessary to recur to this subject, we of the other. Hence when the insensible perspiration of 
shall do so when speaking of Natukal Orders. the skin is suddenly checked by exposure to cold, a double 

EXORCISM, UtopKUTiiis) the form of adjuration, or duty is thrown upon the internal membrane, sometimes of 
charging upon oath, by which evil and malignant spirits the intestines, when diarrheea may result, sometimes of the 
are sulgected to command, or. driven away: from the lungs, when catarrh (common cold), or pneumonia may 
Greek exorkizen (Uopicilltiv). See Jodnnis Wieri, De Free- ensue. This fact enables us both to comprehend the cause 
ttigiis Deemonum et incantafionibm ac renejiciis JJhri v., of some of the diseases in which expectorants are proper, 
8 VO., Bas. 1566 and 1583; and the ManuaJe Exorcimnurum, and their mode of aiding the cure. 

by Maximilian ab Eynatten, 8vo., Antw., 1619. A certain exhalation from the internal surfoce of the 

EXORHIZJE. IExooens.I lungs and air-passages constantly goes on in a state of 

EXOTERlCandESOTERIC(Uwr(pic5cand((r(urcpu5£), licalth—any considerable diminution or augmentation of 
literally ‘external’ and ‘internal,’ were two terms used in this secretion may require the assistance of medicines to 
reference to the writings and doctrines of many of the raise it to the prosier quantity in the one instance, or to eva- 
antient Greek philosophers. The general distinction be- cuate the supcrtluity and repress the tendency to its ex- 
twoen the classes of works called by these respective names cessivc formation in the other. The chief causes which 
is this: the ‘exoteric* were those writings which were in a lead to diminished secretion are inflammation and spasm— 
more popular form; the ‘esoteric’ those which wore written hence at the comuiciioemont of inflammatory affeciions of 
in a scientific and more exact form. The ‘esoteric’ would the air-passages and of the lungs the inner membrane is 
of course contain a true investigation of principles as then dry, and by the stethoiicopc what is called the crepitating 
understood; the‘exoteric’would exhibit philosophical sys- rale is hoard; in asthma and hooping-cough, while the 
terns in such a form as the mass were able and willing to spasm lasts, there is an absence of secretion, which becomes 
receive. The ‘exoteric’ writings consequently ancommo- abundant when the spasm yields. 

dated themselves to popular prejudices and superstitions. To obviate these slates very different means must be 
this being the only safe way in which a certain amount of employed from what are iiccossary in the later stages of an 
philosophical truth could bo conveyed to the vulgar. 'The inflammatory affection, or where there was extreme relax- 
‘esoteric’ writings and doctrines were reserved for those ation of tho vessels of the lungs, and the exhaled fluid re- 
who were far enough advanced to understand them, and to dundant in quantity. One of tho terminations of inflain- 
form a just notion as to the prevalent false opinions of tho mation being by effusion, when the increased action of the 
mass of the people. It is important to bear in mind this vessels has lasted for some time a statu of tho lungs occurs 
distinction between ‘exoteric’ and ‘esoteric’ doctrines in which is precisely the reverse of what it was .before, and an 
forming our judgment of the character and writings of the extreme quantity of mucus obstructs the access of aii to 
antient philosophers. [Ahistotae, p. 334.] the blood circulating through the cells of the ]ung.s : if this 

EXPANSION. [Hkat.J continue to accumulate, suffocation must follow. Too great 

EXPECTA'TION of LIFE, a term applied to the an accumulation sometimes takes placis especially in elderly 
mean or average duration of the life uf individuals of any people, not from excessive secretion but from deficient ab- 
given age. [Life, Mean Duration of.] sorption. 

EXPECTORANTS (from ex, out of, and pectux, the ’Tlicse are a few of the different states for which expeeto- 
chest) are modiciuel agents, which, in certain conditions of rants aro used, hut much circumspection is required to 
the system, will, eitherby promoting or repressing the secre- accommodate the means to the end. Where there is de- 
tion of the air-passages and of the lungs, facilitate its ex- cided inflammation the best expectorants are those which 
pulsion. The articles which bear this name differ consi- lesson tho inflammatory state, such as venesection and 
derably as to the moans by which this end is accomplished, nauseating doses uf tartrate of antimony or of ipecacuanha. 
They are chiefly derived from the vegetable kingdom, some and the inhalation of tho vapour of warm water, simple or 
being gum-resins, or balsams, of a stimulating quality, medicated, by means of Mudge’s Inhaler. But as the use 
while others are possessed of nauseating or sedative proper- of any such instrument requires considerable exertion of 
ties; vapours also are expectorants, and may bo either the respiratory organs, where the inflammation is violent it 
simple, as that of warm water, or medicated with different is inadmissible, as the lungs must be kept in as tranquil a 
iinpregnationa. Vapours alone reach the organs to be state as possible; but the head may be held over a basin of 
affected, and are therefore the only direct expectorants; the warm water, the vapour of which will be received by the 
others being taken into tho stomach roust operate by gym- lunjwin the ordinary course of respiration, 
pathy or some other obscure agency. 'When the inflammation has subsided, the more stimn- 

From the differences in the nature of the substances re- lating expectorants may be usedL Whore tliero is first 
garded as expectorants it is clear that they must operate in spasm hindering secretion, and ultimately an excessive ex¬ 
it very difibient manner, according to the state of the sys- halation which must be cleared away, a combinatiem of a se- 
tem. the pathological condition of the lungs, and the stage dative or antispasmodic medicine with the expectorant is hast 
of the complaint Great care' is neoessair m selecting the These are the principles which should regulate our choice 
particular agent auit®l to each case, ana in no set of dis- in the more acute affections of the chest; hut as no set of 
eases are greater errors committed by unprofessional per- organs are so subject to chronic disorders as the lungs and 
SOBS ’by Ml injudiciotts employment of these agents, than their appendages, we frequently have recourse to expecto- 
in these lungs, from common oolds to the more rants to alleviate maiw of the symptoms attendant on them, 

seriooe end fetal affectwns of these vital or^s. The slight Lessening the tendency of blood towards the lungs, and 
nature of many of the common maladios of the throat and directing it more towards the skin« is of service both in 
lungs,, and the fetelity of consumption, which is generally acute and chronic affections of the chest. Henoo bathing 
though j|B| 08 t erroneously regarded ae fiu alfection of the the feet in warm water on the first feeling of an attack iff 
lung* ^bmoelves, eibile it is truly an affection of the whole cold, fellowedby antimonial8orotlierdiaph^tics,isof much 
'cMMtitWtieapi, huve led to a degree of interference with the utility, if the patient go into a warm bed immediately; 
treatfeeiht «if,diseasea of these organ* not attempted in any while, on the *ame principle, the uso of flMnel next the 
other caeo*. m the pufl^ude of popular remedies for coughs, skin is the best preventive, and is mdisnoniable for aU dmr- 
coidtk .ofeiraniptfone, attest. <»te pefeona, pwtioolarly if predisposed to aueasee of the 

regm their health and wish fe prolong their) lungs. 
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EXPLAiNAHlX* MiDunrauacA.] 

EXP0I«?!NT; exponents, NOTATION OP. In 
tka ■IgdD.ramt expreision a»,x k eatled tbc exponent of 
a. were Ktrictlyto preserve the most antient meaning 
of tke^ieyi&f a; would m called the exponent of the whole 
aymbi 4 a*i but it i« usual to call x the exponent of a, ai'd 
tWlogwthih of a'. 

Fiem the time of Descartes it has been usutu to employ 
exponents in abbreviation of repeated symbols of multipli' 
oaXion: but this was only the beginning; of a series of exton- 
sioiu which have made the theory of exponents a funda¬ 
mental part of analysis. Beginning with the simple 
substitution of instead of a x a, instead of a x a x a, 
and so on, we have a. succession of new symbols suggested 
by the processes of atgehra, namely, that a' should stand for 

a, a?* for unity, a-* for the reciprocal of u*. and a« for the 
nth root (rf the mth power of o- These conventions being 
made, the common algebraical theory of exponents is com¬ 
plete ; and the student will find in works on algebra an 
account of the manner in which the necessity for those 
extensions appears. The theory of logarithms tiows natu¬ 
rally firom this notation and the brnemial theorem. 

' Looking at the notation of exponents in another point of 
vibw, ive see that o', or a, signitying the performance of a 
certain opration on the unit, o*, or aa, signifies the repeti¬ 
tion of the same operation upon a itself; o* denotes the 
repetition of the same operation upon &*, and so on. Hence 
by analogy, whenever, in the higher parts of analysis, px sig¬ 
nifies an operation performed upon x, ^*x signifies the repe¬ 
tition of the operation upon fx. Thus if pj; signify 1 + 2 a;, 
then 

^*x is l+2(I+2a;> or 3-l-4a;. 

0 ** is 1 + 2 (.1 + 4r) or 7 + 8 a:, &c. 

It appears by reasoning analogous to that which esta¬ 
blishes the meaning of exponents in algebra, that p°x must 
stand for x itself. Also ^-'x must signify tlie operation 
inverse to (or which destroys the effect of) ^x ; thus if 

signify a^,^-'x must be >/ x. Also pV * means that ope¬ 
ration which performed n limes in succession, gives the same 
result as px ^rformed m times. 

Tlie Differential Calculus and the Calculus of Differences 
fiirnish striking examples of the notation of exponents. As 
soon as the student arrives at the higher parts of these 
sub^ta, he should pay particular attention to the structure 
of the notation, ami in particular to the meaning of those 
theorems in which the symbols of operation are separated 
from those of quantity. 

EXTORTS. [iKeoRTs and Exports.] 

EXTENT (Lat. exUnta) is a writ of execution (some¬ 
times called an extend faeiat), which is directed to the 
sheriff against the body, lands, and goods, or the lands 
only, of a debtor; and It is also used as signifying the act 
of theiheriff or officer upon tho writ itself. 

The king ^ antient prarogative is entitled to this mit, 
either in chief or«n aid fbr the purpose of obtaining satis- 
fketion of debts oripnally due to him or assigned to the 
crown. Th« writ qy extent in cAtqf is an adverse procecd- 
ixig by the king for tho recovery of his own debt, and in 
tmeh he is the real plaintiff. This writ is issued out of 
the equity aide of the Court of Exchequer; and the ahteiff, 
for the purpose^of exe«uting it, may break open the de¬ 
fendant's doors, when purposely closed either to arrest him 
or to take his goo^. If however the defendant cannot he 
found, or ». not meant to be arreated, the sheriff impanels 
a jury to inquire aa to &e debtorta lands and tenement^ 
Roods and cbattdi; and after the inquisition is made, the 
lands then become bound to the crown until Rie debt 
Mtisfled. T%e writ i)f extent in aid is also sued Wt.at the 
inatanea and for the benefit of the orptth igaiaat t^ debtor 
«|r,^ ffroam debtor: in this proceeding the king it the 
mildaal.flamtiff imly. Ihjs writ is in ^oxteht in 
flWtfMmd degresk and in cider to obtain it an extent pro 
;i»ji^ 0 Bt Mainat &e deh|or to Ae dmvh, nipon 

indfihterto'![umh^^^*o| 

eewqtusriiP ai andevit to, that, effect, and atao to the eff«^ 
that the; dr(mh E|ifb|«fe to danm will regent a 
ibf an teif^iate,tiptnt in ud. binder oia wy^. the body 
of thi detwdaiA My^^llt be taken in executitm as 

chattala, ffte. j;bnt 

ddtira th^ an einta auSoent to aatiaQr tho ueb^ the 


court seems generally disposed to give the defendant h», 
discharge. 

On the return of the writ of extent in' ehief or in aid to 
the court flrdhi whence they ore issued, an order is endorsed 
on the back of it, ‘that if no one ahall appear and, plaiih 
the property of the goods, &c. mentidned in the inqmsitfon, 
on or bafore tjhat day so’nnight, a Writ of vehditibnl ex¬ 
ponas shall issue to sell the same.' H the product of the 
goods sold be not sufficient to pay the debt, the court will 
make an order for (he sale of the debtor's lands under the 
25th George III,, e. 35. 

There are various means of resisting the execution of tho 
above writs, on the ground of informality or want of title 
ill the crown; which may be referred to m the second vo¬ 
lume of ffir. Tidd’s work on the practice of the superior 
courts. 

The writ of extent for the subject u founded upon a re¬ 
cognizance at common law or by statute, or upon a judg¬ 
ment in an action of debt against an heir, on the obligation 
of his ancestor. It is very similar in its effects; and mode 
of execution to the other writs of extent already specified. 
[Eleoit.] 

When lands are delivered over to a creditor upon an 
extent, a reasonable but not tlie real value is set u)>on 
them; and the effect is the same as if the creditor took a 
lease of the lands until his debt is satisfied. The time 
during which the creditor will hold tho lands will of course 
be determined by a comparison of the value set on the 
lands with tho amount of the debt. (Cuko on Littleton; 
Tidd’b Practice ; Blackstone’s Commentariei.) 

EXTORTION; any oppression under colour or pretence 
of right. In its more common acceptation, extoition is 
applied to the unlawfiil taking by an officer, under colour 
of his office, of any money or valuable thing where none at 
all is due, or not so much is due, or before it is due. The 
officer is punished by fine and imprisonment, and by removal 
from office. Where no fee at all is due, the offence is more 
properly exaction—the distinction is thus made in the 
Termes de la Ley • ‘ Extortion U where an officer dcroandeth 
and wresteth a greater sum or reward than his just fee; 
and exaction is where an officer or other man demandeth 
and wresteth a fee or rewaid where no fee or reward is duo 
at all.’ 

EXTRACTION OF ROOTS. [Involution and Evo- 

LUTION.] 

EXTRACTS are medicinal preparations of vegetable 
principles, obtained in various ways. Sometimes they are 
merely tho juices expressed from the fresh plants, brought 
by carefol evaporation to the consistence of honey, and then 
more properly denominated inepiteated juke*; at other 
times they consist of certain principles of the fresh or dried 
plant extracted by some menstruum in which they are 
soluble, such as water, proof spirit, or vinegar, and after¬ 
wards evaporated, as in the former case. According to tho 
nature of the menstruum eiMloye^ the extract is oalled 
watery, akoAolic, or acetom. The ohjecta proposed in such 
proce^ngs are, to ensure the preservatiop of the active 
principles of the plant by removing the fluid in whicjk thcy 
are dusolved, or the materiids vrith which ^ey are^jfisso-. 
ciated, that have a greater tenqeuqy to fermentation or 
putrefaction; to hrfug the yaluabte p^on into the smallest 
possible conipass; and ,to ,&cilitate the administoatiou of 
them by thus tonflerii^ them capable of beiqg made into 

The pteparaifon.,of extracts requires the ^^tof^ctare. 
The nkhto must he in evjaiy; ctopect of the beef qua%, aa 
regards the place of their grqfih, season wbeh cplfeqted, 
&C., and the evaporation must he, conjitteted rasialV, yk at 
a low temperature. Qrflhl. ,S>W»fl that ..the eup1]e&<to tff 
preparations of this ktod fuimyt m the nvam ratio of 
the temperature emp%f^. to Tom Iff- Bjariry 
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, Sxtinati aie simple or compound, aoeording w thev u>e 
prensrM firom one plant or fh>m several different kinds. 

TbM mode of preparing rentable principles is generally 
unsuitalde where a volawe oil is the active agent, unless 
great care and a very low temperature be used. 

A well-prepared extract should possess in a neat degree 
the odou^ atia especially the taste, of the plant from whieh it 
isobtainM; It shoidd not have either an empyreumatio smell 
or tastp, and it should have a proper and unuorm consistence. 
It is hecessa^ to preserve extracts in a dry situation: to 
assist in keeping watery extracts, it is customary to sprinkle 
a little alcohol over the surfkce before eovering them up; 
but watery extracts, if made with cold water and due care, 
rarelv require this pi^ution. It is proper to examine the 
condition of aQ extracts very frequently, both during very 
warm and very wet weather: any portion which seems 
spoiled should be immediately thrown out. 

Formerly, from the careless or unskilful mode of their 
preparation, extracts wore the most uncertain and useless 
form of vegetable remedies.; but since competent practical 
and scientific chemists have given their attention to the 
sulgect, they are now, in many instances, the most valuable 
contributions which chemistry has made to practical me¬ 
dicine. 

EXTRAVASATION {extra, without, vat, a vessel), in 
medicine, signifies the escape of any of the fluids from its 
natural reservoir or canal into some neighbouring cavity or 
texture. The term is nearly synonymous with effusion, but 
less comprehensive, as it does not include the case of fluids 
poured out by secretion, such as dropsies, or any of the 
products of inttammation. It is most commonly employed 
ill designating effusions of blood or of urine ; and we shall 
iberefore confine what we have to say on the subject to a 
brief notice of the principal varieties of these accidents, 
referring the reader for more complete information to other 
parts of the work. 

Extravasations of blood are always serious and often 
fatal when the larger vessels and more important organs are 
concerned in them. Thus if blood escape in consequence of 
the rupture of an aneurism of the aorta into the bag which 
encloses the heart, the circulation is immediately arrested, 
and sudden death ensues. Such an accident is said to be 
‘ an extravasation of blood into or within the pericardium.’ 
[AlVlIURtSM.] 

Blood is sometimes driven with great force fixim a rup¬ 
tured or wounded artery into the loose snongy substance 
consisting of connected cells which surrounas and separates 
the various organs, and is found in great abundance in 
every part of the body. This is called ‘ extravasation of 
blood into the cellular tissue’ of the part. In such cases, if 
the vessel be a large one, the extravasation may be so con¬ 
siderable as to occasion enormous swelling and distension of 
the contiguous parts; and it may be fotal from the amount 
of the hemorrhage, or from pressure upon some vital organ, 
or from mortification. [Hsihoiuihaoe.] This is a frequent 
source of danger in gunshot wounds. Fractures also are 
generalljr followed considerable effusions of the same 
kind, which however are soon absorbed, and are not often 
attended with serious consequences, except in fractures of' 
the skull; in that case they compress the brain, and pro¬ 
duce tiie sytni^toms of apoplexy. [Hkad, Injurixi or 
TRX.] The thronibiu, or swelling beneath the skin, so fr'e- 
quently observed after bleeding from the arm, is also formed 
% extravasation of Ucod into the cellular tissue. It arises 
from the puncture in the skin not corresponding with tlie 
owning ^ the vein, or not being sufilcientbMarge. It 
soon trajperses, and is of little impor^nce. [BnEEpma.l 
Conttt^ons an likewise fottowed b^ extravasation of blood 
into the'oellnlar ^MUe under the skm and in the skin itself 
front the rutoturh 'of small vessels; and this is the reason of 
i3m dark assumed by the bruised, parts, which often 
Mtehds ^ a coniAdenble distance from them; as in the 
fomfar i^ntace of a black eye. This superficial extravosa- 
U'‘^;«ienllr otilqd eepf^otit, a word of the same 

lOtfil ihctravBsidions of blood,'aHiod to those last 
frMUentty tiihe ffleM hi the process of various 
.which they may be onuses or symptoms. The 
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b'kind:'Md tiiese aeWetl'os the disco- 
■‘eMMimm ifieluded in % general term 


ecehymorit; they are also known by various other name*> 
as vtbioet (wheals), petechiee, and ftapwra. They an I|e> 
quently attended with bleeding from the mucous merabiiinas 
of the intestines and bladder, and of the nose; and they ofte^ 
occur, in the lower extremities especially. When the liver is 
enlarged, or otherwise diseased. They are supposed in 
general to indicate a vrant of tone in the system, and are 
attributed by some to a dittolved and semiputrescent con¬ 
dition of the blood; but they arise in some instances from 
a plethoric habit, and require bleeding for their cure. 

One of the most common causes of apoplexy is an extra¬ 
vasation of blood in the substance of the brain, or between 
its membranes, from the simultaneous rapture of many 
minute arteries. It happens for the most port suddenly, 
when the vessels of tho head are pretematurally distended, 
but yet not without soma premonitory signs; and as tlm 
affection occurs most frequently at on advanced period of 
life, when the arterial system in general is disposed to 
disease, it is probable that the rupture is often preyed by 
some morbid change which renders the ^illary vessels 
more than usually fragile. [Apopuixy.] Tne term apo¬ 
plexy has been extended by modem patmilomsts to similar 
extravasations occurring in the texture of other orrans be¬ 
sides the brain; it may take place in the liver wiien tlie 
venous system of the abdomen is loaded with blood, and 
from other causes; and it frequently happens in the lungs 
when their circulation is either obstructs or too forcibly 
urged in various diseases of the heart. [Hbabt.] It like¬ 
wise happens very commonly in the early stage of con¬ 
sumption, when the body is yet full of blo:^ and the sub¬ 
stance of the lungs is rendered brittle and inelastic by the 
'deposit of tuberculous matter. [Phthisis.] When it occurs 
in tho lungs, the injury is attended with heemc^tysit, or 
spitting of blood. In this, as in many extravasations of the 
same kind, it is probable that the blood is effused rather in 
ronse<]uence of a rent, or breach of continuity in the struc¬ 
ture concerned, than from what is implied in the common 
notion of the breaking of a blood-vessel. 

The presence of extravasated blood does not in itself 
produce much irritation, and the coagulum is soon absorbed 
when the quantity is not very great, and the vital powers 
are not depressed by concomitant causes. Where pressure 
is applicable, the absorption is much quickened by a (landage 
put on after tho immediate effects of the injhry have sub¬ 
sided, as in sprains and bruises of the limbs; friction and 
embrocations nave the same effect. 

Extravasations of urine may take place in consequence 
of rupture of the bladder or urinary passages from ulcera¬ 
tion, mechanical injuries, or any cause that produces dis¬ 
tension to a great degree. If the fluid escape into the cavity 
of the abdomen, tho result is uniformly and speedily fatal. 
If it insinuates itself into the cellular tissue in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the neck of the bladder or the urethra, the 
accident is still a very serious one, though it generally 
admits of cure if the nature of it bo immediately recognised. 
The fluid, which is highly deleterious, must be promptly 
evacuated by free incisions, and care must be taken to 
prevent frirther infiltration. If this be neglected, unhealthy 
suppuration is sure to take place, accompanied by, fever of 
a tjrohoid character, and followed by extensive mollification. 

iTie most common causes of infiltration of urine are ab¬ 
scesses of the prostate gland, and neglected or mismanaged 
strictures; and a very frequent consequence is the esta¬ 
blishment of a urinary fistula in the perineum. [Urinary 
Organs.] 

It may be remarked that the bile is sometimes extrara- 
sated in the same way from the gall-ducts or bladder. If 
it escape into the abdomen, it is followed by a similar fotal 
result from inflammation of the peritoneum. [Abdomen: 
CALCtTLi, Biliary.] 

EXUMA. [Bahamas.] 

EYCK, JOHN VAN, the improver and supposed in¬ 
ventor of oil-painting, sometimes called John of Bruges 
from his having settlra atthatj^ce, was bom atMaaseyck 
as is generally said, in 1370, and studied with his older 
brother Hubert (born in t366y, an artist of reputation, but 
now rarely mentioned except in coiyimctibn with himself, 
Tbw Are howet-er some reasons for supposing John to 
havis b^n bom much later than 1370. Tliere aw yhry 
contradictory aecqunts of his merits. Some extol him ais' a 
'various and expressive designer; others say he had ntf 
claim to repntei Except os a colourist; others 'found 
hfo whrfe rane upon his discovery pfthe art 6f ^inifng in 
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oil; and it was concluded by most, till lately, chiefly on 
the authority of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that Rospe the 
antiquaty, in a treatise on the question, had deprived him 
even of this last remnant of his renown. Raspe certainly 
proved that he did not make the discovery; but he sur- 
miaed, what Lanzi has since shown to be the probable 
oondlusion, that althou*gh Van Eyck did not invent, he 
greatly improved the art of oil-painting, and brought it 
tato general use. This was effected by lus disouvering the 
means of giving consistency to colours without drying them 
in the sun, and of adding to them clearness and brilliancy 
by a water-proof varnish. After having long resided in the 
rich and flourishing city of Bruges, the two brothers re¬ 
moved about 1420 to-JGlbcnt, where their greatest and most 
renowned work, the adoration of the Lamb, was painted 
between the years 1420 and 1432. Some say it was painted 
for lodccus Vyts, a rich citizen of Ghent, while others 
afflrm that it was by order of Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
count of Flanders, who came to the government in 1420. 
It is certain however that John Van Eyck was long at¬ 
tached to the brilliant court of Philip. This often described 
picture contains no fewer than 330 figures. It is with 
folding-doors, filling in all twelve panels."^ It was so liighly 
i^ized that it was shown only on particular ocxiasions. 
Philip II., king of Spain, thought of removing it to Madrid, 
but was prevailed upon to content himself with a copy by 
Michael Coxis of Malines. This copy has in our day's 
found its way back to the Netherlands, and thence, as it 
should seem, to Berlin. The fate of the original is remark¬ 
able, and much to bo regretted. It remained entire till 
the French, getting possession of Belgium, of course turned 
their eyes to so rich a prize. The clergy of the cathedral 
of St. Bavon succeeded however in concealing eight of the 
twelve panels, so that only four were taken to Paris, whence 
they were brought back in 1815. The clergy have since 
sold six of tho panels which were concealed, and they arc 
now in the Royal Museum at Berlin, where they are united 
with a part of the copy made by Coxis for Philip II. Hu¬ 
bert Van Eyck died in 1426. John is generally said to 
have died in 1441, but the date of his death is uncertain. 
(Ra^c, Doscamps, Lanzi, &o.) 

EYE. The organs appropriated to the sense of sight 
are distributed very extensively, yet with that frugality 
which alway* regulates tho operations of nature in the con¬ 
struction of animals. All the active species which live in 
the light arc furnished with them; the rest are disqualified 
to possess us well as to profit by thtm, by their limited 

F owers of locomotion, or by constant residonce in tho dark, 
n conformity with this rule, to which there arc few, if any, 
exceptions, these organs are occasionally associated with 
the lowest types of animal development, and arc sometimes 
absent ip tlie highest. Thus some radiated animals, most 
of the articulated tribes, and many of tho mollusca, have 
manifest organs of vision, and some of (hem are of the most 
curious and artificial construction: on tho other hand, the 
mole and the shrew-mouse*, both vertobrated animals, and 
belonging to the highest order of that class, the mammalia, 
are blind. Thej^ have eyes, it is true; but those of the 
mole are not larger than the head of a jpin, and are unpro¬ 
vided with optic nerves; and the equally imperfect eye of 
the shrew is covered with skin, from which hair grows 
as on tho rest of the body. Hence, even in the absence 
of further evidence, we might conclude that if these ani¬ 
mals have any perception of light, it can only he sufficient 
to warn them back to their haunts when by any accident 
they emerge to the day. But it is more probable that 
they do not see at all; and that these rudimentary organs, 
like the male nipple, exist only in conformity with the 
general model of vertebrated construction. 


The structural peculiarities of the eye, as well as the pre¬ 
sence of that organ, may be inferred with more certainty 
ihun the circumstances of an animal, than fhnh the place 
it occupies in any zoological sc^: in ^t, no part has 
a closer relation to the habits and mode of *existence. 
The eye may bo simple or compound, single or multipUtd, 
fixed or moveable: it may be encased in'a hard transparent 
shoB; <ur lie deeply imbedded within the protection of a 
bony eoekot; or {Weject from the surfoea of the head at the 
extremity iH a' sensitive and rotmotlle horn: it may be 
adapted ibr near or distant, oblique or direct vision; for 
seeii^ in a strotig' ta a weak light, in a dense or in a rare 
medipa^; 4r it au^ be so as to accommodate itself 


to each of these conditions in its turn: and these peouHari- 
ties will nil be found upon examination to - be in strict ms^ 
cordanco with tho exigencies of the animal. Here difi<H> 
ence in bodily size, and the proportionate rednotion er 
increase in the bulk of the eye, is suflieient to constitifle a 
reason for a difierenco in its suuctura, and mi^ suggest an 
explanation when such discrepancies are observed to exist 
in animals otherwise alike. 

Yet with all the varieties in configuration to which 
w'e have alluded, it is rather in form than in substance 
that tho eyes of animals differ from each other. The 
organ has always a common purpose, and is essentially 
tho same in ail cases: that is, we find an assemblage of 
the same fundamental parts, generally arranged in the 
same order, even when our powers of observation are 
assisted by the microscope, and until all traces of organiza¬ 
tion are lost m extreme tenuity of texture and the transpa- 
ronry which results from it. And although there are re¬ 
finements in tho structure of the organ of which we <to not 
know the purpose, and certain delicate adjustments in the 
exercise of the faculty of which we do not know the instru¬ 
ments, yet u])on the whole we can deduce the principles 
upon winch tho eye in constructed, and assign the uses of 
its several parts with great certainty from our knowledge of 
optical and physiological laws. 

Having offoied these prefatory remarks on the organ in 
general, we now proeeod to the most interesting of its varie¬ 
ties—the human eye. We propose, in the first place, to 
describe its anatomical structure at some length, noticing 
as wc proceed, or subsc(|ueutly, some of the most remork- 
ablo pocnliaritios in tho eyes of other animals., Wo shall 
then add a few observations on the physiology of vision, and 
complete our account of tho organ with an outline of its 
most important diseases in the human subject. 

The ohjoct. or what may be called the general problem, 
of the beautiful mechanism we have to consider, is to com¬ 
bine disiinetnoi-s and extent of vision with the security and 
muinlenanee of the organ, and the utmost convenience in 
using it. Tho parts associated for these purposes are tho 
orbits, or sockets, of the eye; tho optic nerve; the eyeball, 
or globe, with its contents, and the external muscles which 
mu\e and suspend it; theej/eft'A-; the lacrymal apparatus; 
the nerves and vessels which supply these parts, and the 
mass of fatty and cellular substance which isolates and sup¬ 
ports them. We shall describe these parts uearly in the 
order in which they have been enumerated. 

Orbits .—The eyes with their appendages are lodged in 
two symmetrical roomy cavities in the skull, completed in 
front by tho eyelids, but elsewhere entirely circumscribed by 
bone, the office of which, it need hardly be said, is to pro¬ 
tect them from injury, and fVom any pressure that might 
embarrass the perfect freedom and precision of their movo- 
luents. These cavities are called the orbits, orbital fossse, 
or sockets of the eye. Seven bones of the cranium or &ce, 
which we need not enumerate, enter into the composition of 
each. They are separated from each other in their whole 
depth, which is about two inches, by the posterior chambers 
of the nose. They are conical in shape, or, mexe strictly 
spuaking, pyramidal, and obscurely quadrangular. The 
apex is directed backwards; the ba.se, about an inch and a 
quarter in width, is directed forwards, with a eonsiderable 
ittclination outwards or towards the temple. The margin is 
less prominent at the outer side than elsewhere, so that 
when viewed laterally it presents a wide semiciroalar notch, 
with the ooncavity fomurds. One object of the divMgenoe 
of the orbits, and of .thia retreating curvature of the outer 
mugin, is obviouslv to inorease the extent of viswn. If the 
point of ffie finger be held iMfore the eye, and carried gpta- 
dually back towards the eu, it will be ohswved that, in 
consequence of tins arraneement, it can be seen long after 
it has got behind nvertioM fdane touehing tile front of both 
eyes, which, taken are thus enawed to sweep over 

an angle of about 220", or 20* on each bei^ the itah> 
gent ^ane. Above and below, the edge-ib undeniut as 
as prominent, and the socket is therefiire a Iktle Iriider 
wit^ than at the maigia itsdf, so^a4xt sUghtiy eveihaaga 
the .eyeball at these points. The timer nasal sides pass 
dirOotly baekwards and are paztffidi te «toh other, and the 
I roof is horizontal; oonsequentiy the odnieiil form «f the 
I Cavity arises from the inoltiietion of the eider aide and 
floor. In the angle between these sides, and in thajt be¬ 
tween tiw drst and .tiui tooC there are two hiar irr^lav 
I shts. The former opens into the deep h^gvr hetweeti tiui 
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tamptoMid the back of the upper }»w ; it is called the/oro^ 
MM laptnm iitferitu, or sphe^maxiUaiY'fi^ture, and gives 
passage to a branch from the fifth pair of nerves, wliich 
piercing the bone, passes beneath the Hour of the orbit, and 
emerges upon the i^eek through a hole just beneath the 
loww edge of the orbit, about a third part from the inner 
angle of the eye. The other slit, which is called the sphe¬ 
noidal /tenure, or foramen lacenm mperius, opens into Ih© 
cavity of the heM, and transmits another branch of the 
fifth pair, which passing within the orbit, along the roof, 
comes out through an opposite notch in its upper margin, 
and is distributed upon the forehead and upper lid. These 
branches of the fifth pair, railed the mjrra and infra-orhit- 
ary nerves, are the most frequent seats of that excruciating 
affliction the tic-doulourmi'. Through the sphenoidal fis¬ 
sure ore likewise transmitted the ophthalmic veins, and all 
the other nerves except the optic destined to the eye and its 
appendages. A third oitening, which is circular, called the 
foramen opiicum, of the size of a large quill, and loading 
also from the cavity of the skull, gives passage through the 
sphenoid bone to the ophthalmic artery and the uptio norve. 
It is directed obliquely outwards and forwards, and is 
situated at the apex or hack part of tho orbit, in the tingle 
between the nasal side and the roof. In the same angle, 
close to the margin, that is just within the corner of the eye 
near the nose, there is a deep groove leading into tlio lacry- 
mal canal, to which we shall have occasion to recur here¬ 
after. 

Optic nerves .—^The optic nerves, arising at the back part 
of the brain, with which they have extensive and important 
connections, not only where they seem to originate, in the 
corpora quadrigemina, but throughout tho whole of the 
first part of their course within the cranium, pass horizon¬ 
tally forward above the floor of that cavity, converging 
towards each other till they meet, when they heeoine closely 
tmiicil. It is probablo that they not merely meet, but cross 
each other, the greater part, if not tho whole, of the nerve 
from the right side of the brain going to tho left eye, and 
rice versA. It lias been ingeniously supposed liy Dr. Wol¬ 
laston I Phil. Trans. 1824), in order to .account for sonic 
singular phenomena of disordered and healthy vWon, that 
tins decussation or crossing takes place only with respect 
to those parts of each nerve which lie towards tlio other ; 
so that each supplies the outer half of one eye and tho 
inner half of the other. This he conceives would cxjilnin, 
among other things, the correspondene© between 
logons points of the two eyes, which may he defined as 
those points which see the same object at the same time. 
It is scarcely possible to verify such speculations by dissec- 
iion, fioin the softness and apparent homogeneity of tlie 
parts. In fish* tho optic nerves cross each other entirely 
without touching; and in man, when the sight of one eye 
has been lost, the nerve beyond the point of union within 
the cranium has been observed to be wasted or diseased 
on the side opposite to that of the affected eye. [Bbain ; 
Nebtk.] Beyond the point of junction the noiwes again 
diverge firom each other, and passing into the oj/tic foramen, 
become invested in a tough, flexible, and fibrous sheath, 
which is a tubular production of the strong membrane 
called the dura muter which lines the cavity of the skull. 
The outer part of this sheath is reflected off as the nerve 
enters the orbit, and expanding, adheres to the bony surface 
of fltat cavity throughout, becoming its periosteum. The 
nerves, continuing to diverge, reach the eye-ball after a 
somewhat tortuous course of an inch in length. The cur¬ 
vature and laxity of the optic never give facility to the 
movements of the globe, and preserve the delicate struc- 
turw within it as WW u the nerve itself from the injurious 
eSiMts of tension.. Its length is such as to allow the eye¬ 
ball to projeot slightly beyond the edge of the socket in 
front and to a&td spoiee behind for the action of the 
mnseloi wl^h move it, and a suitable distance between 
th«r points ci attaeln&ent. Including the thickness of the 
it toabout ott»«ixdi<rfanineh in diameter. It does 
net eonsist, like other nervea of a bundle of distinct fibres, 
but m a nMlc^ary pulp inolesed in minuto transparent 
tubes. sheath is piereed half an inch from the globe 
by a vesshl eaSed the aritria eeatrali* retinee, which, accom-1 
pwded by sewetal KnaUvuns, reaches thb axis of the nerve, 
and paatos wift it into flhe intwior of die eye. The nerve 
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does not enter the back of the globe exactly in the axis of 
vision, but about the fifth part of an inch from it, in a hori¬ 
zontal line, on the inner or nasal side, and subtending an 
angle of about 23° at the centre of tho eye. At this ^int 
tho dimensions of the sheath are suddenly contracted, and 
it terminates in a thin cul-de-sac, pierced with minute holes 
or pores, hence called the lamina cribrosa (sieve-like plate). 
Through these pores the pulp of the nerve, divested of its 
tubular involucra, passes into the interior of the globe in 
divided portions; but immediately reuniting, expands at 
the back of tbe eye into a delicate cup-shaped membrane, 
with tlie concavity directed forwaids. This expansion of 
the optic nerve is called tho retina; it is the most import¬ 
ant part of the eye, having a peculiar and exclusive sensi¬ 
bility to tho impressions of light, of which immediate notice 
is conveyed from it along the collected norve to the brain. 
All other parts of the mechanism of vision are subordinate 
to this; and their whole oflicc, independently of the con¬ 
servation of the organ as a part of a living body, is to regii- 
[ late the quantity of light admitted into the eye, and to dis¬ 
tribute it in such a way upon the surface of the retina, that 
the impression, which, if immediately received, would be 
confused ond general, may be an exact counterpart of the 
visible surface of the object. 

Mechanism of distinct Vision .—A sjtccific account of 
the several provisions which conduce to this end will bo 
more readily apprehended if the circumstances which make 
each of them necessary ))c first briefly passed under review, 
and the requisite parts be supposed to be added to the retina 
in succession. 

The most elementary fact that we know respecting light 
is, that it proceeds in straight lines or rays from every 
point of a luminous or illuminated body. A sensitive 
surface or retina jiresonted nakedly to such a body would 
therefoie inlorccpt innumerable cones or pencils of light, 
cacli diverging iVom a different point of me object. But 
each point of tbe retina must also bo consider^ in that 
case a-s the ajHix of a coneofrays converging upon it from 
every part of Ihe object; and it is manifest tliat the various 
impressions thus received upon the same point at the same 
time would be undistinguisbable firom each other. All 
therefore that wc can conceive to be communicated to tho 
mind by the sum of such indefinite impressions over the 
whole retina, is a knowledge of tho prevailing colour of the 
object, and po.ssibly a general idea of its direction. But if 
I hero wore more objects than one, or that one had ‘ pai’ts or 
magnitude,’even this inconsiderable addition to the mere 
sense of light and colour would be impossible. The con¬ 
fusion resulting firom the simultaneous impressions of a 
multitude of pencils of light on tho same surface would 
1)0 partly removed if tho seat of perception were placed at 
the bottom of a cavity capable of being turned to each 
object or each part of the same object in succession, inas¬ 
much as this would prevent the interference of rays pro¬ 
ceeding from parts not actually under contemplation; but 
an inuistinctnoss would still remain in proportion to tho 
magnitude of the field of view, only remediable by narrow¬ 
ing iho cavity to a mere capillary tube, upon the inconve¬ 
nience of which wc need not enlarge. 

Let us consider what would be the effect of a very simple 
addition to the cavity. Wo will suppose it to he closed in 
front by a dark screen, perforated with a small central hole 
as in tbe section represented itifg. 1. 



Ibl this case pencils of rays crossing each other from A 
and'B, the top end bottom of an object, would inptnge at 
a and b upon different paits of the retina. By this means 
the advantages of a large and a small field of view would be 
combined, a distributed impression of the object would be 
pfoducod, and its several parts would bo seen sopar^ly and 
m their proper relative situations. The effect way be eatM 
shown by holding a card, pierced with a smooth 
hole, near a taper, and throwing the spectrum a will 
at a little distance, Such a screen is termed ute tnt^ 
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But (tin the tuyi from each point of the objeet would be 
difhiaed ovw a tpaee, initead oi being collected npon a sepu' 
rate pnvi of the aurface, and the impressions of contiguous 
pencils would in some degree overlap and confuse each 
uthw. This ineonvenience might be lessened by contracting 
the opening, but another cause of indistinotneu would 
then be introduced in tlie diminished admission of light. 



Botli evils might be avoided if a lens of a proper con¬ 
struction were fixed behind the screen (as in flg. 2). Pencils 
diverging from single points of the object would thus bo 
admitted through tne opening, which we will call the pupil, 
and would be made to converge to single points on the 
surfbco, and the impression would now be an exact coun¬ 
terpart of the object, A being distinctly soon in its true 
place aiul direction from a, and B from b. 

But additional provisions would be necessary to bring 
this arrangement to the fs(|ttiidte d^pree of perfection. In 
the first place the retina must be adjusted to correspond in 
shape with the focal distance of tne lens. This purpose 
might be accomplished, if the walls of the cavity were com- 
poHod of tiexible'materials, by interposing a transparent 
fluid between the lens and the retina, which, by its uniform 
distension, would constrain the latter to take and retain the 
form of a portion of a sphere. 

Again, although the' diagram has been otherwise drawn 
fur an obvious reason, our arrangement hitherto sup¬ 
poses the object to be very small, and to be seen di¬ 
rectly in front of the eye; but if oblique as well as direct 
})enciU ate to be brought to a focus, that the latei-al 
vision may be also distinct, a second refracting body, of a 
proper form, must be placed in firont of the lens. This 
may be done very conveniently, with the further advantage 
of completing the cavity, by adding a transparent portion 
to its walls ill front of the screen, to be likewise distended 
with fluid in order to keep it in the shape of a segment of a 
sphere (.flg, 3.) 

Rg, 3. 



It is alaodeakable that the back of the screen and the 
interior of the oaviA should be blackened, that the rays 
may be extinguishea after impact ui»n the retina, lest any 
internal reflection should interfere witli the impressions on 
other parts. The expediency of this provision is always 
kept in view in the construction of optiM instruments, and 
may be made evident by looking at a bright object through 
a pdished metal tube. The colouring matter is called Ibe 
virmenhm nigrum, or, simply, the pigment. 

The only remaining artiflee to seimre the perfection of 
the organ tint need w mmitioned in this synopsis of its 
most essential proviaiMM, is to endow the pupil with the 
faculty of contraction a^ enlargement according to the 
quantity oif light. If it wore of a oonstant s»e, more light 
would be ooneentrated upon the retina bum a bright or a 
near object than from one eomparativedy distant or fUntly 
Blrainatsd; and as the seasibiUty of the retiaa must 
jdtiaain the same; the dispropertien w^d occasion dimness 
•«#Mj|ht in one eoee end dasxUng in the othw. and flaSght 
tbs nerve. 

W iWM thne imagined alt the perta to be built up in 
■ueoessmT-ittsit ate of fedmisry kaportanee (aa Ibr aevre 
know) in ’titb oanstrubtim df ah erjpm of dMnet viaiMi, 
and tefdpi^aw have strived nhglri paasaea 

tolerably dMkwt fha hmmm eye. 

^The bbn of nqnhn ttufl there should 


be a genen^ type in the structure of these parts, and a mu¬ 
tual relstioh among them as to density, fbrm, and position. 
But this' does not preclude much variety; a difference of 
position, for instance, may be, and freijnently is. compen¬ 
sated by a corresponding difforenea in ibrm or density 
either of the same or other parts. Hence the problem of 
distinct vision has many solutions, each perfect in its kind. 
In fiict nothing can be more divenitfied in unimportant par¬ 
ticulars, or more uniform in those which are essential, tnan 
the imeiior constitution of the eye in different animals: it 
is never precisely the same in any two species, however 
closely they may be allied; but we constantly find the 
retina; the lens, and the p^ment, and generally the iris, 
enclosed of course in some Kind of capsule, transparent ih 
front, and partly occupied by complementary fluids. TS 
this there are some exceptions, which however we believe 
to be only apparent Thus the larvee of many insects, the 
cercariep, and other microscopic animalcules, and some of 
the molluscs, have red or black spots upon their surfiice, 
which are undoubtedly eyes, and ore thought by some to 
be little more than expansions cf an optic nerve beneath a 
thin coloured membrane to absorb the light, and in some 
unknown way to distribute its impressions. But when 
observation fuls us, our presumptions with respect to 
natural phenomena should be guided by analogy ana accord 
with known principles; and as nt^bing (hatwre know of 
light enables us to conceive hoif so inartificial a construc¬ 
tion as this can account for the acute vision obviously 
uiqoyed by some of these animals, we are disposed to 
adopt anotner view of such coloured points, and to consider 
them- os a congeries of extremely minute hut perfccily 
formed eyes of the usual construction, of which thejpigment 
alone is visible from its opacity and abundance. The my¬ 
riads of simple eyes observed under the microscope to ho 
grouped together in tile compound organs wf the perfect 
insect and other artioulated animals,' as the scorpion and 
crab, afford strong analogical grounds for this opinion. 

We now resume our aceouht of the anatomical structuro 
of the human eye. 



oflviiB. «»G«n^«f tfaa e^e. /InteneotiDaof 
the baek of Uie j^eKntranoeoftlraoiitioiime* 

Cifede.—The globe, or eyeball, oonteins the parts imme¬ 
diately concern^ in vision. It consists ot veiy unequal 
.portions of two spheres of a dUferent eixe, which have a 
common circular intersection in a transverse vertical plane, 
much nearer the fifent than tiie back of the eye. The iris; or 
coloured screen, perfiirated centrally by the pupfl, nearly 
oiwttim the aituanonoftbisimagina^ plane, but IS, strietiy 
speaking, behmd it The poaterior and larger portioh 
is circumseribed by tiie sclerotic membrane, except in front 
where it may'be oeraudered aa bounded bytiie iris: itls 
rather leas th8a%n inch in diameter, and conititatoe abimt 
five-sixthsoftheeurtiMe eftiwglobe. <1^. 4.0.)' Thein- 
duded spaee is ooented by the cboeeii uemimne and ra- 
titta, the sritieowi ana emtalline tmmoufliii' (he mliary boify 
and ipreeekaN,andaeuiaU part ^ the aqueouelmmomr. .The 
antanor portion, wbieli fwms ahefitt addkrterof aa|iMa, 
tht^wu-tweatwthe of an hteit In dW«Mier(J^. 4, b), and' 
aeinmiai tiie remaiiiiilig<'ri}e9i part'of tire earfiiee «( the 
gltihe, '‘eoBiaina (he waimnf the aqueous huracur, and'is 
Mim^ite'frontlwllihiiiim^^ andtiightlb' paominent 
diae ini hk the ee&rcltie ‘inw a wateh-glaM in ita ataiel|j» 
lira, and kaewn is Bweomra from ita hflcnytmctiiM Ihi 
tntiiiriwiiw or On diameter of tin ^nmledf 
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8ca«rotie.itni«»’tirm^ietiM. orlMajl^ 

balCra iwh in length. ,, 

The globe deriyee itf .fimnnese, to the touch from the d^- 
to^eiwef theoontainecLftuids: ite oapabilitytobeerthaitdie' 
teoMOB. udiich iiMUjm the {wmanenoe of its shape, is due to 
the dexibfe hut stnmg and ihelastie outer covering or tunio. 
eonsisting ee we tove esdd of the sderotie and eomea. 



SMtfoa of tlie globe of the right eye through iiM optie nerve. 


(Is eelerotie; i.cornea; Cschoroide.Titreouehamoiu':/.crystal* 
line humour orlm$i gsaqueous humour; A, iris; ^ciliary k, cU 

Uary processes; i, ora serrate of the etUon body | m* canal of Petit; a« fora¬ 
men of Soemmering; Os sheath of the ootfc nerve; pi substance of the nerve ; 
9s arteria centralis retinsih 


Sclerotic. iFig. 5, a.) The sclerotic membrane is so 
called from its toughness {akhipie, bmd, rigid). It may 
be considered as an expanded prolongation of the sheath 
of the optic nerve, which it resembtes in its interwoven 
iibrous texture. Its inner surface is continuous with 
the lamina oribrosa already mentioned. Immediately 
around this part it is about an eighth of an inch thick, 
and gradually becomes thinner as it approaches the cornea, 
which it slightly otprlaps. ^The two structures are not 
separated by an ab^pt tine, but are blended together, 
and aditere to eloeriy tost they eannot be tom asunder 
without great force. The thin glistening tendons of the 
muscles whudi mosns the globe, or rather their smooth outer 
laminsB, are sjuead over and incorporated with the sclerotic 
in front, ajpprotobiug each Other till they unite near its 
junction witn the ooraea. They render it somewhat thicker 
in this, situation than in the epaoes between them or behind 
the line where they begia .to be .inserted. This front part 
of the capsule of the is< called the 'tunica albuginea, 
from the.whitaMSSB dharatoeristie of aU tendinous parts. 

por^unMea. L.'.Thf «albi%hiaa is detondsd from contact 
with tiM air by afteansparent mucotts membrane, continuone 
with.that iHmb Unee the interim of the' 0 o>lidi. It ie 
otUed dm rgftoea or wtooto, to dtetinsuish it 

from the of the tide. It is veryloosely 

ounneetod tot Aetolmtie at first to frudUtate the nwvement 
of die g}^3.'to it odvanoes fiwward it beedmes more 
otoeely.attaBhaa te t)ui:^bufpne»; and faenoe extendingto 
tMtornea...w|hBree intunat^ to ita mangin and over Its 
'"•HtoMtflmei vrito totilimetiiva js.’dwtnost sensitive ex* 
tor^'psot # the hoi^toiatl pniafrU uni»wtiont. except 
ceto topetiO^vtoere U.-intoOe toetorhea. the amalk^ 
pawle of .^feeniga Biiittir lii colsttot with it gives intoto' 
^e p^ «itM|,iiHdtostlm aot «f .wtoihig to mcar ttaamy 


irrititiien are suffisred to produce their injurious effeChi 
unheeded, and the eye soon becomes inbmed, ulcerates, 
uid is destroyed. 

Cornea, {Pig. b, b.) The cornea is somewhat thicker 
than the aolerotic except at the back of the eye, is equal’y 
tough thmig^ rather mme flexible, and of a much closer 
and more even texture. 16 inner surface is concave, and 
nearly paralM to its outer sur&ce; it is however rather 
thicker in the midiUe than elsewhero, and the general state¬ 
ment that it has no share in efiecting the convergence of in¬ 
cident rays on account of the parBUolism of its surfkres is 
therefore not quite correct. It is covered extemall)', as we 
have already mentioned, by the ooi^onctiva, and is lined in¬ 
ternally by a delicate elastic membrane. The bulk of the 
tunic, or cornea proper, consists of several layers which 
slide upon each other when the membrane u rubbed between 
the finger and thumb, and are separated in the natural state 
W a limpid fluid contained in a delicate cellular structure. 
Ibis fluid gives plumpness to the outer surface, which is 
represented by some authorities to be not exactly spherical, 
but of that kind which would be formed by the revolution 
of an ellipse of small excentrieity about its long axis. 


Mg.b. 



The ■clentio poitl’-.tamoved, anil th« int torned back,UhavlS|| the Choroid 
Coat and Itia. 


Chorioid or Choroid membrane. {Fig 5, c. Fig. 6.) Wa 
nave now to consider the internal tunics of the eye, the 
first of which is the choroid, or, more properly, chorioui 
membrane, so called from some resemblance in the floc- 
culence of its outer sur&ce to the chorion, or external 
investment of the ovum. This is a thin soft dark-brown 
structure in contact with or lining nearly the whole con¬ 
cave sur&ce of the sclerotio. It may be said to originate 
around the entrance of the optic nerve, which passes 
tlirough it before it expands into the retina; and it ter¬ 
minates in the posterior margin of the ciliary ligament 
or circle {fig, 6, i),—a flattened band of grey matter, about 
the seveuth part of an inch in breadth, attached to the 
sclerotio internally near its junction with the cornea. 
In these situations the two membranes adhere with some 


firmness; they are elsewhere connected by vessels which 
pierce the outer and ramify upon the inner membrane, and 
by the filaments of a fine intermediate cellular tissue. 
But the connexion is so slight that it may be readily broken 
by gentle inflation with a blow-pipe insinuated through a 
puncture in the sclerotic, without injury to the fn^ile 
texture bf the choroid. The choroid consists almost entirely 
of a multitude of minute vessels, curiously interlaced, and 
communicating freely with each other. It is. supplied 
with blood by 15 or 20 branchto of the c^bthalmic artery, 
which pierce the sclerotic round the entttotce of the nerve, 
and are at first distributed externally on the posterior 
part of the sphere; but they finally pass inwards, and 
terminate in a close and uniform vascular expansion 
over the whole eonoave -surface: This is colled the timic 
of Ruyscb, who erroneously ooniidered it as a distinct 
membrane. The innumerable veins of the choroid, or 
venee vortieoiee, are arranged with peat elegance and 
regularity in arched and drooping branoW, like the boughs 
of the weeping willow; they are very conspicuous upon 
the outer surfisoe, above the first exterior ramifloations of 
the arteries. (Mgi $.) They unite in four or five eammon 
trunto. which mnoip thro^to the aelerotio at equal in-^„ 
tervals behind the middle of the eye-baik The outer 
&oe of the ohoioM is somewhat rough uid fleeculent'ggg^^ 
inna; anffree, upen sriijch the retina is 'itself in 

licatoly smooth and «na. Seth are abundantly{S. iry m pip 
with toe pkmenti whiifii is eecreted Iqr eveiypajjy ne ede d 
ohectdd, and pmades ita loose and porous texture. . 

Pigment.-^la VUM this matter is of a deep broWttj^^^. 
in meet otoer asinuli it is blso^ aind Itesee ie. to 
monly called toe pigmentum nigrum. It a^j^V^ ^ 
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no part of the t«Kttae it penradea, 'and when the outer 
membranes are nasoved by maceration in water, it may be 
waahedeway. Both have a relation in quantity ai well _ag 
in depth of tint to the complexion and colour of the .bfw. 
In thp Ibtete iri» » of so dark a hue that it can sekro^ 
be'diatinai&^d from the pupil; while in the white rabbrl 
and otl^ albinoes, indudingr the human va^y, whore the, 
pigment, ie entifely wanting from some original malforma¬ 
tion, the substance of the iris is transwant, and reflects 
only the pink colour of the circulating blood. Such eyes 
ture dazzled by a stro^ light, and probably lee better than 
others in the dusk. The iris, if minutely injected, appears, 
like the choroid, to be composed rimost entirely of vessels. 
It is principally supplied by the two long oiliai^ arteries 
{Fig. 6)* which pierce the sclerotic about half an inch from 
the’ optic nerve on either side; and passing between that 
membrane and the choroid, divide near the ^ge and in the 
substance of the ciliary ligament, and are wholly distributeil 
to the iris. Their branches are disposed in two conspicuous 
circles on the front sur&ce, one near the outer or ciliary 
margin, the other not &r from the pupil. But though 
the iris resembles the ebofoid in vascularity, it differs 
essentially from it in other reawts. It is richly supplied 
with nerves, which proceed to the iris and are distributed 
upon it much in the same way as the arteries, and are 
the medium of its sympathy vritb the retina, and the 
source of its irritability. It also possesses a peculiar con¬ 
tractile power, thought by some to reside in fibres which 
they represent to be muscular, and to be disposed circu¬ 
larly in front and at the fore edge, and in a radiated form 
behind. {Fig. 9, ft.) The former of those layers is sup¬ 
posed to contract and the latter to dilate the pupil. But 
this fibrous appearance may be deceptive, and is attributed 
by others to circular arrangements of the vessels and nerves, 
and to streaks and minute folds in the niombrane itself. 

Pufiii. {Fig. 9, a.) The pupil in the human eye is 
hounded by a sharp well-defined circular edge. In utlicr 
dinmals its shape is subject to many varieties which may 
often be explaiited by a reference to their habits and oir- 
cuinslances. In fish it is generally crescentic or iinprfectly 
quadrangular. In herbivorous animals, which often con¬ 
tinue to browse during the night, it is oblong and obliquely 
transverse, as in the horse and sheep. In most serpents 
and many rapacious quadrupeds, both aquatic and terres- 
tritd, the pupil, though round and large at night, is a mere 
vertical slit when seen by day, especially in the smaller 
species of each genus, as in the common cat. It is curious 
that in the larger cats, as the lion and tipr, as well as 
in some of the larger four-footed reptiles, the pupil again 
becomes circular. In all birds, wo believe, the pupil is 
round; and it may be observed that, with few exceptions, 
they all sleep after night-fall. In the few nocturnal species, 
as tiie owls, the pupil is very large though still round, and 
these birds always shun the day. The long narrow pupil i 
in fact a provision for a greater variation in size than the 
circular form parraita, and is generally found in those 
animals which mam at night and also %ee well by day. 
When absent in such animals the bulk of the organ is 
commonly sufllie!e(#to securo the admission of a sumcient 
quantity of light after sunset without this provision. In 
thp^dSostus the pupil is closed by a vascular film called the 
ttuinArana fupiuarU, one function of which is precisely 
0^ of the centering of a bridge, to support and extend it 
dunng the jprbOess of its construction. A tnbular film of 
the same kind has been lately discovered hr MiHler 
Bfreiobed between the margin of the puidl and the ciliary 
b Both Iheae. fllidt ate absorbed before birth. 

CiHarjf Mg cndproeetMt. {Fig. i,l;9,d e). Upon the 
compiwsaed anterior lurfoce of the vitreous humour where 
it curves inwards from the soleratfe tolraidB ttw lens rests 
the ciliary body, a thin, dark, annular Imad, about tlie fifth 
of an inch in breadth, conristing ftf a frill of iMt con* 
MKginJt ihdta. Wch encMe but do not reath the ebentn* 
s.of dm lens. The posteritit aqi^t is eono|ve, sad 
e loboeiy over the rounded vifrehte humour; Bh 
- ^ ^ i, attached to the whiSie hreilhih 

‘^ment, 'and to a tmoR portion of the heek 
I jt^ilrtion with the Ugattoht.' It ’appeiit 
op Jjf too Ipner teyor of iw ohotoid, dr 
hirife isther thicker, and 'nsooi^ if ld 
‘“>d^®HW7l*«*er'of the rOtififc' 
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terminateih M.we haye seen, at the indented posterior mar* 
tpviX’Ora. jerrata) of this membranous bi^d- 7he ciliary 
body isdverywhete thicklyppated and jiervaded with pig¬ 
ment, except at the extremtttMt.jd^;Abpat seventy minute 
unattached pointf which frinio the niniir^pia'V^’ end ra¬ 
diate towarw the like‘s tmvfl^ts Of i llhmald round 
its central thee, l^se ate thO' etfibrj|r (Fig. ft, 

ft; 9, c.) Tjbey 0X0 separated from fhe aveh^ the ttujSa of 
the .posterior 0 luunberi‘'Snd ore received henind httb 0 (^<e- 

spohdlng depressions in the vitreOusifirinoae; '' 

<if Jf«nn.~If th^' ciliary body hfAftilfllyiioded off, 
and the thick rsdiat#'masses of pigth^ ^t .laoves behind 
be washed ’awai^! itxhin, transparent, awlpickered mem¬ 
branous sprilhh^ol exposed, extending 'Smm the indented 
margin of the retina nearly to ttie capiule of the lens, which 
appears to be something more thW .the mere external sur¬ 
face of the hyaloid membrane. "IniiB is called the zone qf 
Zim, from the anatomist Who first drew attention to it. 
Various opinions are entertained of the nature of this zone. 
By some it is supposed to be a omitinuation of the vascular 
web, which may be called the intqRial tunic of the retina, 
arching round from the ora seiTata,^jU8t as the tunic of 
Ruyscb is continued into the cililfty body which lies upon 
the zone and corresp^ds with it in extent. Iho question 
is more curious than important in the present state of our 
knowlec^e of the fhnctions of both of these delicate and 
elaborately constructed parts of the eye. The same remark 
may be extended to the controversies that subsist with 
respect to the part we have next to describe. 

Chnaf qf Pent (F'g. 7, ft ; 5, m). If the transparent mem¬ 
brane between the zone of Zinn and tlio marmn of the lens 
be slightly punctured, and the point of a small blow-pipe be 
gently introduced, a canal may be inflated extending all 
round the lens in close proximity with the capsule, re¬ 
sembling a stri^ of small glass beads laid in a circle. This 
is the canal qfivtit. Whether the hyaloid membrane here 
separates into two layers, or whether the membrane of the 
aqueous humour lies upon it in this situation for a certain 
space without adhering, or how otherwise this canal is 
formed, it is not easy to say. In the natural state of parts 
it is empty and flaccid. When it is inflated the flne white 
triangular tips of the ciliary processes are seen to be re¬ 
ceived between its minute protuberances. But the points 
are loose and floating, and ore not attached, as was formerly 
supposed, to the capsule of the lens. 

Ur. Brewster has stated an opinion that the ciliary body 
is a muscular organ calculated to efifect certain changes of 
curvature in the surfaces of the lens, or in its position, 
which seem to be requited by the laws of refiraction to ac¬ 
count fur the adjustment of the eye to different distances. 
Ur. Thomas Young was no less confident that the true so¬ 
lution of this optical enigma was to be found in the ima¬ 
gined musculanty of the fibrous structure of the lens itself. 
Both are high authorities, but neither opinion appears to 
lave gained any ground. 

' Appendaget qf the G/oAe.—-The eye-hall, of which we 
have thus described the conteflts, is lodg^ ib the cavity of 
the orbit, a little nearer the inner than the outer side. In 
front, where the protection of bone is wantii^, the two 
moveable and muscular eye-lids supply a suffibient defienoe, 
and contribute, by their gentfe ana Conataht, pressure, to 
keep the eye in that state of equilibrium between opposite 
' forces Upon which the ateadinihs and'^riiciiion of its rspid 
motions , in a great ftuasote depend. - The sjpace in rae 
socket not ooeub>ed bjrthe i^lohe and its appendages is cum- 
pletely ffllod by i euiihibh df soft &t oontahied in ehuitie 
mehthriiti^ tiellt, siiikdi permits the free ihbvetnent of the 
aeyend vibilb It UMfoe ,^eih separate, aiid alibi^ tpHm 

all, as weh as the' |mhe |tsllf;‘u siihable aud 'unifoihi sup¬ 
port. Yarietiet la pieqnUiiB^ ofthis substSi^^iD the oa- 
pacifr of the omt, tno^fiS tiile developm^w bda, de- 
termw the dififii^t diigMs'bf prommi^i^'’w ^'dpjpweeDt 
site UbservUfiifi'i^r^'bfdiflmntpt^te 'wBm riftbe 

UfiTlfr six,m\iriwe(i ariito'lWita the bony sutH^bf 
.. ./am’b^M'iutd'Bhpwrrarfsbf'the sStero^' 
'hub ■ciq|sd,rscti;'that 'is. me 

.and SHr 
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V, R«dtQi miperior; b, tttfctai iufiiriot't a, RMtst ImtMfiWS 
d. Htotut extavRQf. aHttog by « double bead. It It m>n- 
nsted M eat off from A, Iti taierlion Into the eye-ball, and 
f turned oaide to ebow the parti behind Iti «. Obliquui auveiiur. 
• Mood and taMtInff mueele termiraime in e)reu«Ml tondon, 
whfeh l^snei through a wUey or loop (h% and ia lefieated 
dnder tbedat tendon of the reetui Uj^rler, and. beofiainc 
flat.tolaMTted at (m) into the icier tie}/ Ubliquui Infetior 
eomiof rrmod oeer thu tendon of ^he miua intorior from the 
Ibmt and Inner edge of the orUtt ntmt ilte inner eomer of the 
eve. and inaerted into the Mlerotle opodiite the inaertifin of 
tne inperior oblique) p. Levator nalpeorm superiorU. ending 
in a flat tendon, which to inaerted into CO oreevenMc taraal 
cartilage of the upper lid; o,a. theo)iU<^ nerve, p. the nerves 
of the 3rd. 5th« and flth pair, whieh paes‘between the two 
headi of the reetus'enternna. The reit of their eunree la not 
ahown. 


Lateral vlear of the right eyeball, teen from tha outer lide, with Us muaelea. (Thia eat la to be oopridcroil only as a diagram, the propoitior« of the parte 

having been much altered to make them more dininct.) 


The recti (F!g. 10, a,6,e, d) ore four flat ribbon-like 
muscles, each about half an inch broad, which arise toge¬ 
ther round the edge of the foramen opticum, and embrace 
the nerve at its exit from the skull. They end in broad, 
thin, glistening tendons, attached to the sclerotic at four 
equidistant points, about a quarter of an inch from 
the edge of the cornea, above, below, and on either side. 
Hence they are designated as the superior, inferior, 
internal, aud external straight muscles. We have already 
explained how the outer surfaces of their tendons are 
blended, and form the tunica albuginea. Each turns 
the pupil towards the side of its insertmn; and it is easy to 
SM how by their single actions, or by a proper combination 
of two that are contiguous, the pupil may be turned in any 
required direction. The rectus externus, from its position 
on the diverging side of the orbit, is necessarily the longest 
of theso muscles. Tt has also a double origin, arising 
not only in common with the rest from the edge of the 
optic foramen, but also from the edge of the sphenoid fis¬ 
sure, and arches over several nerves which enter the orbit 
by that passage (j7). The superior oblique or trochlearis (e) 
is a round tapering muscle, which arises near and on the 
nasal side of the rectus internus (c), and ends in a smooth 
round tendon. The pulley (M) through which this tendon 
passes is a small loop of cartilage fixed to the roof of the 
orbit towards the nasal side, just within the margin. In this 
situation the tendon is enveloped in a lubricatoa extensible 
sheath called 6urm mucosa; thence spreading into a thin 
fan-like expansion, it is reflected obliquely baeWards and 
outwards between the globe and the tendon of the rectus 
superior (a), and is inserted into the back part of the solerotio 
at a point (m), intermediate-between the optic nerve and the 
insertion (A) of the rectus externus, and nearer the former. 
Its separate actmn turns the pupU downwards and out¬ 
wards. The inferior oblique (/) arises broad within the lower 
edge of the orbit toworas the nasal or inner side, and pass¬ 
ing obliquely backwards over the tendon of the rectus in- 
&rior.^(A), is attached to the sclerotic at the outer and back 
part opposite the insertion of the trochlearis. It directs the 
pupil upwards and outwards, supposing the eye to look ori¬ 
ginally straight forwards: if the pupfl bo inclined either 
way, to the nose or to the temple, the inferior oblique in¬ 
creases that inclination, being equipoised as to lateral action 
when the eye is slightly turned inwards, as in reading. But 
its tendency is always to turn the pupil upwudg. To a cer¬ 
tain extent the same remark is applicable (mutatts mutem- 
du) to the action of the antagonist muscle, the superior ob¬ 
lique, whieh if exerted at the same time wo^d counteract 
the tend^y upwards, so that both taken together would 
keep the eye in that eat;, position so often assumed by 
man an^ animals in looking without much eflbrt yet 
steadily at near ohjKts, as in taking ftiod, readings and most 
other quiet epoupations. The poution we mean is that in 
which the axes of vision are directed slightly to^rds each 
ether and^ little downwai^a. and the eye-balls are gently 
pressed agaiiut the lids and by thep, and thus aro'lwpt in 
e convepoBt and steady eqailibriuia. 'When the oblique 
Pnsdea rpi. together with foWe, they hold the eyediaH 
fl^ljr thh lids and to the nasal side of the orbk. 

we or 00 ^^ of j^teie Puaeles, as well as the reotus e»- 
! *® I** endowed jrith oertora automatic 

W mveiipCM apydit^ very nseftil iq the economy of vision, 
"“•f ^ have given 



Vtow of the leit eyebrow and Utto, ihowlng their tarn! maii^iii. 

a, 1/met puncfpm lacArymafr; 6. tunal eddeoftbe upper lul: e* •rifli.'M uf 
the fliicii of the MeHxinitun irlunds (tliuie on the np)ier M are lin.ilarj: 
sariActo. lituated at the inner cant^f. ur corner of the eye. 

The double line of points external to the Meibocnian orlfleei marks the 
situation of the eye-lashes, whioli aie removed. 

The Eyelids or Palpebra. (Figs. 11, 12, 13.) The 
textures which enter into the composition of the eyelids 
are included between a soft external skin and a moist 
smooth internal surface, called the conjunctiva palpebralis 
at propria, (Fg. 13, a a.) The latter is a membrane of 
the mueous kind, which, as we have already mentioned, 
after lining the interior of the lids, passes across in a loose 
circular scroll or fold to the sclerotic, and is reflected back 
again over the front of the eye, where it is called the adnata 
or conjunctiva reflexa. The name is derived from the junc¬ 
tion thus efieeted between the ocular and palpebral surfaces. 
The outer skin of the eyelids, which is extremely soft and 
delicate, yet capable to a considerable extent of adapting 
itself to dtfferont degrees of extension, is loosely connected 
to the subjacent parts, except at the margin (where it ad¬ 
heres more closely), by a moist and abundant cellular tissue, 
entirely devoid of fat. By means of this connection, when 
the upper lid is raised and these under-lying parts are re¬ 
tract^ under the ' edge of the orbit, the superfluous skin is 
gently drawn after them, and is disposed of conveniently 
under the brow (stipercilium). The eye-lids meet, when 
closed, by two narrow flat surfaces, accurately applied to 
each other, called their ciliary or tarsal margins. These 
epithets are respectively derived from the tarsi or thin 
concave and crescentic stiells of smooth and elasdo cartilaij^ 
which give form to the lids, and firmness and outline to their 
opposed edges (Fg. 10,1); and from the lashes or ctfio. 
whieh grow in several rows at the margins of both Uds, firom 
their extreme outward verge, and in the direction of the flat 
sur&ces. The angles in which the margins of the eye'lid.s 
meet towards the nose and temple are called the eanthi. 
The outer canthus is kept in its place during the motions 
of the part by a tendinous expansion or aponeurosis, which, 
adhering to the thin crescentic edges of both tarsi on 
their outer or convex suifkce, atta^es them, and most 
closely on this (the temporal) side^ to the margin of the 
orbit It is called the broad ligament of the tarsi. The 
nasal extremities of the tarsi are confined to the side of the 
nose by two dips which are given off behind firom the ten¬ 
don of the orbicular muscle. , , 

MuetestjrtheEyelids.-JmmoS&BAAj beneath the eifib- 
euthneous etdlular tissue there is a broad layer ot 'wiU’ 
onkr fibres twranged elliptlcally round the 
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fiiiur* of th« ayelids,. the disposition of which is well 
shown in the annexed figure. (Rg. 12.) The office of 



Fig, 12. 


View of Uieorbiculftr miuole of tho left eyelid, aait h hen deniuled 

of the iiitegumonte. 

n, I'he teiidt n nt tiie inner an^le, or ennihut of the eye; ft. the outer Rantlmn 
drawn iu by the ligameatoun attachment of the tavtal oarttlnge lu the tern- 
putal Ride of the orbih 


Rg. 13. 



VIsw of ths iutenal uttioee vt the ri|fht uyelii] aod laeheynal gland. 

a. ConJoncUea ptopria, or mneone lining of the lid. The rdgee of the told 
wlUeh paHet to the eoleroUe are eeen loow .and Boating; h. lachrymal gland; 
CsOTineeBoffhe Uchrymnl duoU; d. tendon of the elevator muBcle of the tmneT 
JSJ */'J*"**^^ cluetera of the Mettiomian glnnda; /, the Benulnnar 

told of the ^unoUva at the Inner conlhue, which i» the ruditntnt of the tldrd 
•yelW of biHlB aud other aairaaU. Near /, on the right, arc aeen tlic two 
pMMta laeniymaUa. 

thi* muitcle* which is called the orbicularis, is to close 
the lids; and it is capable of acting under certain cir¬ 
cumstances with great force. It is collected at the inner 
angle or eantiius of the eyo into a round short tendon, 
whioh ii attaohednn that situation to the bone. Elsewhere 
it is connected with the skin, and aponeurotic expansions 
of the face and forehead. It is also connected with the 
o^wt^frontalis mutcle, which elevates the cye-Uruws, and 
with the eorrugaior svpmyiHi, which wrinkles and knits 
min in the act of frowning. A person acquainted wiffi 
meohaniw will have no difficulty in perceiving the ad- 
vantage M^ved iroin the oblique, or, as u might almost be 
mlod. the inewntal action of tlie orbicularis in dosing the 
lidi^ to the edges of which its fibres are parallel. A more 
direct soplication of muscular force would have been more 
powerful; but the actual orrangenfent secures a rapidity 
iiKmparably more conducive to the function of the eye¬ 
lid^ which ts to cleanse and moisten the sqrfiuie of tho eye. 
^Ltnator PtUpMrai tuperiorit. Below the oibioulatis, in 
upper lid, u the broad tendon of the muscle whioh 

i from tfte edge of the uptw foranieiip ^ust abovo ^ 
ja, Wip erw. wd passing over it along the roof efthi 
tendon we have men^e^ whioh p 
iWeirtaA kto the umm surfkce. or rather iSe thin 
edge thd h^ei oartiiago. There is no sudi provision ten 
^pimmg m lower li4 which » renderefl umkeoesswry hi 
its inlinorrexteiat Moreover t)ie pausde we have iust de 
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be eoady felt rf a linger be placed against the lower lid 
when the eye is closed, and auffered to remain while the 
upper lid is slowly raised. 

Meibomian Okmds. (K^. 14 e 0 ^) fietween the tarsus 
of either lid end the ooiyunctin are disposed numerous 
vertical rows of minute whitish grains, which appear 
through the aemi-transparent mucous memWne,Vnd 
occupy an elliptio space, taking both Iffis together, of eWt 
half on inch in width, exactly m fttmt of the globe. These 
are called the Meibomian glands, from their discoverer. 
They secrete an unctuous matter which passes into tubes 
centrally placed in each row, and exudes ftom as many 
minute orifices on the ciliary margin of the lid. {Rg. 11, c.) 
There are about forty of these parallel clusters in the upper 
lid: in the lower there aie not so many, nor are they in¬ 
dividually so long. We need not dilate upon tho use of 
this secretion, which often collects in a sensible quantity 
upon tho edges of tlio lids during sloop, especially when 
the glandular action is excited by slight infiammatory irri¬ 
tation of tbe part. The palpebral conjunctiva, already de¬ 
scribed, immediately covers these glandular corpuscles. 
The caruncle, a small red promiiionce at the inner angle of 
the eve (fl^. 11, d) consists of a number of similar bodies. 



o,The two pnneta lesdlDg Into tho Iwtirymnl duct, ■, I, th« common rntnuen 
or thme ducta into tho lichiymnl anc: «, the head of the Inchrj mnl »nc; 4, tho 
natrow portiou of tho mC( ot ntenbxaaouc lachrymal catial pattinir douiiwarUa 
to the nose; a, the UoUrymul gland. 

lachrymal Apparatus. (Rgs. 13, 14.) At the upper 
and outer part of tho interior of tho eyelid are several 
minute orifices {Rg- 13, c), generally seven in number, ar- 
rangetl in a half-oirde, wliicU lead into the secretory ducts 
of the lachrymal gland. <JPli,g. 13, i; 14, e.) This is a 
white flattened lobulated body, of the size of a large bean, 
lodged in a depression just within the margin of the orbit, 
and covered externally by the orbicular muscle. The func¬ 
tion of this gland is to secrete the tears; and is probably 
always going on, tdtbougli not in a degree sufficient to bo 
remarked, except in weeping, or when some foreign body 
or acrid vapour stimulates the surface of the eye, and by 
sympathy excites the gland to unusual secretion. 

The involuntary actions of the rectus externus and in¬ 
ferior oblique muscles, to which we Imve sllud^, are' sup¬ 
posed te have a relation to tbe lachrymal secretion. In 
tlm act of winkiitg, the eye-ball is thrown up in an outward 
direction, as it would h« by the aotion of these muscles, 
which not only,bring# the cornea into the vicinity of the 
ducts, but inak» pressure upon tbe gland, while it re¬ 
latively increases tlie rapidity with whi^ the lids, drawn 
in winking towards the fixed nasal tendon are swept over 
the surfiiee ef the globe. That there u such a movement, 
however produced is cwtain: She metiim «rf tiw prominent 
cornea may be felt by the fing^ gently pressed Upon tim 
half-shut lid if it he oomuletoly and suddenly clesod. 
The appioxhnatiou of tk» lias towards tbe nose in wmking 
is one of savesal provisiaiM by which eroding particles or 
stiperfluaus fiuidt are brought to ttw inner oanthus of tbe 
eye to )a» protruded w ^sosbedk. to- thiasitilalion there is 
a neabt speoe pertly oeoupied by we wunole, mlled iha 
iatfs laekrytaaHs mg. U,|lit tie « sort of reservoif or 
ramw ttnk for tbe tears. <.Ab«iKik «d below, at the en- 
franee. to this spaoe effiesetbe ettiary margins , tominate, 
tlMsra is a nBudl pranniiifiie* m the inner e^a of bnik 
mg. U, or J4, 4b) f«i^y punmured lqf i^enfiiMs. 
Jbm m la^mmalta. fbwr imimd aspaot is 
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tnt ; <md theif fbnetion ii to absot® the fluids t'*«<*fited to 
them, end convw them by two converging canals (Fig. 
14, a) to the lachrymal eoc 14, e), which they enter 
by a common orifleo, (Fig. 14, d). This is a membranous bag 
about as large as a kidney-beaii'lodged in a giwve in the la¬ 
chrymal bone, behind the tondoh of the orbicular mustle. 
The lachrymal sao ettteting a vertical channel in the bone 
at the end of the groove'is narrowed into the lachrmml canal 
(fig. 14, d), and {lasses dureetly downwards into the inferior 
meatus or chamber of the nose which it enters on the outer 
side by a slit in the mucous lining. It is not exactly under¬ 
stood m what way the puncta absorb,—whether by capillary 
attraction or by some vital force of suction. ITie side of the 
lachrymal sao is connected with the tendon of the orbicu¬ 
laris, which may aid in producing the effect bj suddenly 
drawing its membranous surfaces apart. We all know the 
effect of repeated winking when tlic eyes are filled with tears. 

Nervous and Vascular constitution qf the Fye.— Enough 
has been already saiil, for general information, with re¬ 
spect to the blood-vessels distributed to the eyeball, and it 
is not necessary to mention those which supply the append¬ 
ages. With respect therefore to vascular arrangements we 
have only to add, that although there are abundant proofs 
of the existence of an active absorption within the globe, 
no lymphatic vessels especially destined to that function 
have been hitherto found in it. The optic or second cerebral 
nerve has been already described. All the straight muscles, 
with the exception of the rectus externus, the inferior 
oblique, and the levator palpebrm, are supplied by the third 
nerve. The fourth is wholly distributed to the trochlearis, 
and the sixth to the rectus externus. The orbicular muscle 
is supplied, like most of those of the face, by the portio 
dura of the seventh pair. All these, except the optic, are 
muscular or motor nerves. The fifth nerve supplies the 
whole organ in common with many other parts witli ordi¬ 
nary sensation. Any account of the intricate nervous con¬ 
stitution of the iris would be here quite out of place. The 
third and sixtli nerves are mainly conoerned in it. Thus 
of the ton cerebral nerves, the second, third, fourth, and 
sixth are wholly, and the fifth and seventh partially dis¬ 
tributed to the organ of vision; a fact which may give 
some idea of the elaborate organization and varied exigen¬ 
cies of the parts which compose it. 

Comparative Anatomy of the Eye. —The eyes of insects 
and many other articulated animals, often consist (as we 
have mentioned before) of myriads of simple eyes grouped 
in one compound organ. The eye of the lobster is sain to 
contain at least 5,000. Such organs are commonly placed 
one on each side of the head. The homy, rounded, naked, 
and transparent part seen externally represents the cornea. 
Its surface when viewed by the microscope displays as many 
hexagonal facettes as the organ contains simple eyes. Be¬ 
neath each fiicette is applied the base of a minute transpa¬ 
rent cone which coftstitutes the lens. These cones are 
arranged side by side with their acute angles directed in¬ 
wards to the terminations of as many fibrils of an optic 
nerve. A choroid pigment is spread beneath, and own 
separates the lenticular cones. Vestiges of the aimeous 
and Vitreous humoars are also frequently present. When 
the eyes are simple, as in the spiders, there are generally 
several, from two to twelve, placed en different parts of the 
head and thorax. The lens is of the usual spherical shape, 
hard and sparkling, and highly refractive. In fish and 
other aquatic animala the lens is dense, bard, and spherical, 
to make up in refractive power for the density of the me¬ 
dium through which light reaches the eye. On the other 
hand the cornea is ffat, and there is little aqueous humour. 
Such provisions would be Of ho value ,■ for as the refoactive 
power ef water is the same Us that of aqueous humour, rays 
penetrating the surftioei however shapM, would pass on in 
the direction of their entrance. Fish are unprovided with 
Welids, toA the eyeball has but little independent motion. 
Mere is a fed gelatitoouS structure near the optic nerve 
between tlm layCm of the choroid, the use of which Is un¬ 
known, It is called the choroid gland. The dliary body 
and precMsiiB ate gtRiemlty absent; but there is a rudiment 
in the ttyUs offish of that pmt called thepeofm in birds. 

The wehallk 4f quadrupeds and other mammalia resem¬ 
ble the human Wgan in struetutc, end differ from it, hut 
not-easenfiMIyv in foorm. This is not the case with the 
appendages. One of 'the most rsmukaible additions com¬ 
monly found to the parts WO hitye described is that of a 
strong lotraotor miim m lik Hape of d Imnsw cone at¬ 


tached at fhe apex to the bottom of the orbit, and by the 
marginal base to the sclerotic, which it embraces, lying 
under the recti muscles. Its use is to draw back the eye 
in the orbit; a gesture which gives a very pecuUu expres¬ 
sion of hollowness to the organ in beasts of prey. 

We subjoin the following account of the eye of the 
common owl (ttricc bubo), chiefly for the purpose of ex¬ 
plaining the peeten and tho curious mechanism of the 
third eyelid, or nictitating membrane, in bir^. 


Fig. 15. 



Horisontal »ection of the eye of an owl (etrU bubo). 
a a, Bony plate* in the arlerollc; b, ciliary body; c, |N)Cteo. 
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Head of the eatne bird. A pArtion of tho bony marf;iti of (be orbit havinjF 
been lemoved, the eyeball la turned forward so us to show the recti aud other 
muficlec. 

The general shape of the organ repiesented in the an¬ 
nexed figures resembles a bell. This arises from tho dispo¬ 
sition of a series of quadrangular bony scales (fig.M, a) 
within the substance of the sclerotic, concave on their outer 
aspect, and overlapjiing and accurately fitted to each other. 
The rigidity thus communicated to the external case which 
contains the fluid media prevents their pressure from dis¬ 
tending the eye into a spherical shape. The ciliary body 
(fig. 15, b) extends over the whole of this portion of tho 
sumoe. A curious membrane called the peeten. or comb 
(fig. 15,c), from some resemblance to that implement, pro¬ 
jects through the choroid into the vitreous humour, and 
in some birds is attached to the side of the leus. In the 
owl it is comparatively short. It resembles a quadrangular 
piece of choroid folded backwards and forwards upon itself 
like the paper of a lady’s fan. Of its uso little is known. 
The foramen of Soemmering, described in the account of 
the human retina, is thought to be a rudiment of the peeten. 
In birds the retina has generally the yellow colour seen 
only partially in man round the central spot miscalled a 
foramen. 

At the back of the globe there are two muscles which 
originate ftom the sclerotic, and are applied to its curved 
surface round the entrance of the optic nerve (fig. 17, o). 
The larger represents rather more than half of wliat if com¬ 
pleted would be a broad circulhr ring (fie. 17,6). It is called 
the Quadratwi. Attached by ita wider edge near the margin 
of this part of the sclerotic, its fibres converge to the narrower 
edge, and terminate in a narrow tendon (fig. 17, c), per¬ 
forated through its whole length like the hem of an amon. 
Hie second smaller muscle, called tho pyramuialis from 
its shape (fig. 17, d), at an opposite part of the circumfiMrenoe. 
Its fibres converge, and are fixed into a long round tendon 
(jlgt. 17 and 18, e). whieh passes through the loop or hem. 
(c) of the Quadtatus, and hence turning over the edge 
of the broad part of the sclerotic, it continuad along the 
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Kg. 11. Kg. 16. 



Poitflriar view of the telnrolio of tho tame bird, tliowlng the 
muteiee of the nletitatinR membraoe. a. Optic nerve j b. quadratui musclo; 
r.itt looped tendon; d, pyramidalia mutele; t, its lendou—havin;; pasted 
through the loop in Uiat of tike quadmtua^tumlng over the edge of the 
tcierotio. 

Ftg. 18. Lateral view of the tame part, e, Tlie tendon of the pyramldalit, 
attached to the coneave partofthoeelerotle by tendinoui loopt,aud posting 
round a promUient bony tabercle» ii seen inserted Into the nictitating mcm- 
Iwane at /. 

•urface of its bell-shaped portion, where it passes through 
several thread-like loops or pulleys which keep it applied 
to tho concavity, and round a bony point which piojects 
from tho surface, and is attached ikear the edge o^ the 
cornea to the edge of an elastic fold {Jig. 18,/) of the 
conjunctive which is called the third eyelid or nictitating 
(Le. winking) metahrstne. It will be easily seen by the 
help of the figures, from this description, that tho efTcct 
of the simultaneous contraction of the two muscles will he 
to draw the membrane with great rapidity, making it sweep 
over the surface of the cornea. It returns by its own elas¬ 
ticity with nearly equal (quickness, A bird may be seen to 
use this mechanism twenty times in a minute; in fact, as 
oilon as it may be necessary to cleanse the surface of the 
eye. Tho colour of the mombrano is milky; and it is seen 
to pass from the upper and inner to tho outer and lower 
corner of the eye with the speed for which the act of 
wMing is proverbial. There is a rudiment of this third 
eyelid in the human organ. It is a small crescentic fold 
of conjunctiva situated at the inner canthus behind the 
caruncle. {Kg. 13,/.) The haw is also a rudiment of it, 
in tho eyes of quadrupeds; it is occasionally forced out by 
the pressure of the globe against the nasal side of the orbit, 
being unprovided with muscles. 

Seat i]f Vision .—^The retina in one sense is not tho 
seat of vision. It is necessary lo the perception that 
the impression of light should be received on another part 
not endowed with sensibility, namely the surface of the 
cluiruid; and that the vibration or other effect thus im¬ 
pressed should be transferred to the retina in front of 
that surface; for where the choroid is deficient at tho 
entrance of the iierve, there is jio perception of light This 
may be easiW shown by a very common and conclusive ex¬ 
periment If two discs of white paper be fixed upon a wall 
at the distance of two feet from ea-m otlier, and an observer, 
having closed one eye (the left), continues to gaze attentively 
at the left-hand disc, at the* same time slowly retreating 
from the wall, hV will for a time continue to see them both; 
tho rays from the right-hand object entering of course 
laterally, and impinjging upon the retina nearer and nearer 
to the entrance of the nerve as he goes backward. At 
length when he has reached the distance of about 6-} 
feet from the wall, the rieht-hand object will suddenly die- 
anpear, and remain invi^le (the ohsfirver still retreati^) 
till he has gained a distance of about eight feet. Daring 
this period the spectrum has been passing over the circular 
aperture in the chmnid through which the nerve enters. 
The insensible portion of the retina is found to extend 
horizontally over five degrees and a half of the angular 
ni^ of vision. The eyes are generally unequal in power, 
anff the experiment succeeds best in the weaker org^n, in 
wtoh the obtouration is more sudden and complete. In 
tk». experiment previously mentioned, showing Ute distrr 
IWtioQ of the oenM arteiy of the retina, the surface of the 
uioroid it &intly illuminated through the transparent ner- 
votte'cniansien hv what is oaUed me dispersion of part of 
the ligl|tadmitted through the pupil; Itot the rays Aus 
«»tteMd,hre loo^ly ihtercepted by the opaque blood con¬ 
tained in..(% tti»ute hranohes of the artery; hence, after 
several repetiidiims« when the eye had become accustomed to 
n«f{leet the taper, and attend to the fainter internal illmni- 
naooti, the shadow the vasoular net-work upon the choroid 
h eea m ei potoeptd>le in dark li&M. < 


Apparent direetien of olgeets seen oNiquelu.—A body in 
motion, as a ball, striking the surface of another, imprwtee 
it in a line perpendicular to the surface at the point of im¬ 
pact This rule appears to hold ^od with respect to the 
action of light upon the retina. Indeed if impressions of 
any kind be made upon it, the sensation is tmt of light, 
and the directim suggested is that of a line joining the 
centre of the sphere of which the retina forms a part witik 
the point impressed,—in other words, a line paipendicular 
to it This may be shown in several ways: if we exeite the 
nerve by pressing fiu back upon the eyeball with die finger 
nail, especially if the eye be closed or light otherwise ex¬ 
cluded, a bright ring appears to be seen ui a diametrically 
opposite quarter. 

Erect Vision. —^If the sclerotic and choroid be careMly 
removed under water from tho back of an eye, an inverted 
picture of any object hold before tho cornea is seen upon 
the now milky surface of the retina. Hence the celebrated 
Question raisM in the age of philosophical barbarism, how 
is it that we see objects erect when the image on tlie retina 
is inverted ? The question is an idle one, which is perhaps 
hardly worth answering. The mind judges of the apparent 
place of objects or of parts of an object by the direction of 
the impressions made upon tho retina, not by the port of it 
which may happen to be affected by these impressions. The 
shadow of the central artery is an example of an impression 
necessarily received alwap upon tho same parts; yet tho 
apparent, or in other words the relative, place of the shadow 
will be found to vary with every movement of the eye. 

Single Vision. —Another question, not so trivial as tho 
last, has been raised with respect to single vision with two 
eyes, as the impression must be twofold. But perhaps it 
will not require an answer if the reader will try to imagine 
double vision of tho same object, or rather of the same 
point, for the question resolves itself into that. Lot the 
two supposed images approach each other, still remaining 
double, till they are in contact. Another step in the imagi¬ 
nary approximation, and they are one. Tho truth is, tiiat 
both eyes see the object in the same place; and as two 
images, no more than two material substances, can occupy 
the same place at the same time, the impressions coincide 
and are single. 

Diseases of the Eye.. —We shall content ourselves in 
speaking of the diseases of the eye, with a few remarks 
which may serve as an index to the separate articles upon 
the most important of those diseases. 

Blindness may bo produced in various degrees by injury 
or disease of the retina, as by lightning. Such afiectious 
are technically known as amaurosis, but will he mentioned 
under the more familiar title of Gutta Sxkena. The sight 
may also be lost by anything which destroys tho transpar¬ 
ency of any of the refracting media. [Cataract; Glau¬ 
coma ; Leucoma.] Closure of the pupil is of course attended 
with loss of vision. It arises from diseases of the iris and may 
sometimes be remedied by an operation. Information with 
respect to inflammations and other diseases of the iris, 
sclerotic, and choroid, will be found under Gout ; Iritis^ 
Pupil, Artificial; Rheumatism; Syphilis. Inflamma¬ 
tory and ulcerative affections of the conjunctiva, whether of 
the eye or lid, are called Ophthalmia. The diseases of the 
lachrymal organs, and a peoullai paralytic affection of the 
muscle which elevates the upper eyelid will-be mentioned re¬ 
spectively under the heads of Fistula Lacbryhalis and 
Ptosis. Almost all affections of the eye, whether they result 
ficom injury or. spontaneously, are liable to be extendu from 
one eye to the other, so olose is the sympathy between these 
organs. When the contents of the eyeball have been by 
any means ovaouated, which may arise either irom aeeident 
or disease, or operationa which' disease sometiraes renders 
necessary, the sclerotic shrinks into a tubercle at the 
bottom of the eye, which produces of eoune a very un¬ 
sightly effect, as we}! os no little inconvenienee. It is 
common in those eases to resort to the introduction of 
what is called on artificial eye, coneistifig of a Smooth stroll 
of glau or enamel, suited in size and shspe to the eireum- 
stanoM of the cnee, and colourod in exact unitation of the 
remoinii^ orgw. It w diffiot^ when this is wait made 
to distin^iri* it from a nctural aye, and the fusion is 
mtteh naote complete from the cirourastanoe that the 
musetes, still attaofaed to the shrank sclerotic, sm cajtable of 
moving the artificial eye eorrespondenoe with the other to 
on extent whkdi would hardly be beUevod. , < ■ 

£YB (in Optics). [Inoaxi Orncs.] .. ' 
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lYB, in horticulture, the name technically giren to the 
bud of a plant 
EYE. [SuTOOiK.] 

EYEMOUTH. [BaRwiCKsHiaa.] ^ 

EYIiAUt more properly PRBUSSISCH-EILAU (Prus- 
aian Bilau), is a circle in the Prussian adminisfralive circle 
of Kiinigsberg, having an area of about 460 square miles, 
which is partially wooded, is well cultivated, and has good 
pasture land and productive fisheries on its western boun- 
danr, the Frische Baff. Population about 37,000. • 

Preussiscfa'Eilau, the chief town, built in 1336, is situated 
on the Pasmer, in 54° N. lat and 20°35'E. long. It 
IwB an eld castle, a church, about 200 houses, and about 
2150 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen cloths, hats, 
leather, &c. The name it bears has been given to it in 
order to distinguish it firom Deutsch-Eilau, a town in the 
Prussian administrative circle of Marienwerdcr. An ob¬ 
stinate engagement took place near Preussiscli-Eilsu be¬ 
tween the French forces under Napoleon and the Russian 
under Bennigsen on the 7th and 8th February, 1807. After 
tiie combatants had lost 30,000 in killed and 50,000 in 
wounded, they withdrew their troops from the field. 

EYRE (from the old French eyre, a journey), the court 
of the justices itinerant who were regularly established, if 
not first appointed by the parliament of Northampton, a.d. 

1176—22 Hen. II.— with a delegated power from the king's 
great court, or Aula Regis, being looked upon as members 
thereof. They were first appointed to make their circuit round 
the kingdom once in seven years, but by Magna Charla, 
c. 12, it was provided that they should be sent into every 
county once a year. Their jurisdiction and mode of pro¬ 
ceeding are laid down 4 Inst., 184. These judges itinerant 
have been long superseded by the modem justices of assize. 
There was also a court so called which was held before the 
chief justices of the several forests, under the old Forest 
Laws. These courts were instituted aJ>. 1184 by Hen. 11., 
and were formerly very regularly hold; but tho last of any 
note that was holden was in the reign of Charles 1., be¬ 
fore the Earl of Holland, the rigorous proceedings at which 
ai-e reported by Sir William Jones (Jones, i. 206). Charles I. 
endeavoured to make these odious forest laws a source of 
revenue independent of the parliament; and though, after 
the Restoration, another Court of Eyre was held hel'ore the 
earl of Oxford (North’s L^fie of Lord Guildford, 45), it 
was merely pro./ormd, and since the Revolution, 1088, they 
have fallen into total disuse. There are still two officers 
appointed by letters patent (4 Inst. 291), who arc culled 
Cdiief Justices in Eyre, the one south, the other north, of 
Trent, whose deputies perform sumo trifling and harmless 
fo net ions connected witu the royal forests in their respective 
districts:—the offices themselves are sinecures. 

EEEKIEL, the Book of the Prophet, is a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, divided, in our English 
version, into 48 chapter^ and placed next after Jere¬ 
miah’s Book of Lamentations, and before the book of 
Daniel. Ezekiel was partially uontem)raranoous with 
Jeremiah, and is one of the prophets called ‘ The Greater,’ 
a distinction which relates to the comparative magnitude 
and importance of their books. Ho was a priest, the son 
of Buzi (i. 3), and, according to the account of his life 
ascribed (erroneously) to Epiphanius, he was burn at a place 
called Saresa. In ffie first Babylonian cuptmty he was 
carried away by Nebuchadnezzar into Mesopotamia, with 
tile Kings Jeooniah and Jehoiaobim, and all the principal 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, who were stationed at Tel-abib 
(iii. 15) and.at other places on the river Chebarfi. 1,3), 
tho Chaboras of Ptolemy, which flows into the east side of 
the Euphrates at Carchemish, about 300 miles north-west of 
Babylon, He is stated to have oomroeneed his prophesying 
in the fifth year of his captivity (L 2), about b.c. 598, 
and to. have continued it during more than 22 years, that 
is, until the fourteenth year after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar. The pseudo-Epiphanius says 
that Ezekiel, on account of his aversion to adopt the 
Chald»aa idg^try, was put to death by the Jewish prince 
or commander of the captives. Rabid l^t(jamin of Tudela 
stotes that his toiob is between the Eurarates and the 
Chebar, in a vault built by Kng Jeboiachim, and that 
within it the Jews, keep a lamp perpetually burning. The 
seme writer assert^ with equal appearanoe of traditional 
f(^si^ood, that the Jews possess the book of Ezekiel in the 
original aufograpb, which they every year on the great 
day of «Mtion. Ofeatly ineopsutent with »uch venera¬ 


tion is the fact related by Calmet, that the Jews speak of 
this prophet very ceutcmptuously as having been Jeremiah’s 
servant boy, and the object of popular ridicule and raillery, 
whence liis name ‘ son of Buzi ’ (1^3 hnz, contempt). Jo 
sephus speaks of. t«'o books of Ezokiel, but commentators 
understand him to mean the present book, divided at the 
end of chapter xxxix., for tho nine remaining chapters are 
distinctly different with regard both to subject and style. 
Tlie first 39 chapters are occupied with the prophet’s highly 
poetic and impassioned announcement of God’s wrath and 
vengeance against the rebellious idolatry, perverseness, and 
sensuality of the .Tews, as well as against their enemies, the 
surrounding nations. All this portion is replete with 
dreadful pictures of the calamities of war—of ruin, deso¬ 
lation, death, and destruction—slaughter, pestilence, famine, 
and every imaginable state of misery; but in the nine 
chapters of tho latter portion the prophet describes, in a 
more prosaic style, his visions of the now temple and city of 
Jerusalem. In visionary presence he walks about the holy 
metropolis of Judma as raised from its ruins in which it was 
left by theChaldtoanconqueror.aiid restored to the splendor 
which it displayed in tho reign of Solomon. He measures 
and observes minutely all the dimensions of the Temple and 
city; gives directions for the celebration of sacrificial rites, 
feasts, and ceremonies; partitions tho country among the 
several tribes; and enumerates the duties of priests, king, 
and people. Dr. A. Clarke, in his edition of tho Bible, 
gives a plate of the Temple according to Ezekiel’s descrip¬ 
tion, ami a map ol'Judsea as allotted by this ])rophet to the 
different tribes. A full and particular analysis of the 
contents of the whole 48 chapters is given in Mr. Horne’s 
‘ Introduction to the Bible.' The following is a brief and 
general survey. Chup(er» i. to in. (and see chaj). 10) describe 
the vision of the wheels and clieruhim, culled ‘ Jehovah’s 
Chariot,’ and the prophet’s reception of the divine instruc¬ 
tions and commission. Chapters iv. to .\xiv. reiterate re¬ 
proaches and denunciations again,st the Isiaelites and their 
prophets, announcing, in various visions and parables, the 
numerous calamities about to come upon them as a punish¬ 
ment of thoir rebellious idolatry and dcpiavily. The .siieoios 
of idolatry adopted by the Jews in preference to the re¬ 
ligious system of Moses appeals, by the declarations of 
Ezekiel and the other iirojihels, to liave been Sabism, or the 
worship of the sun on high places planted with trees. (See 
chaptci-s viii. xiv. xvi. xvn. x,\. xxviii. &c.) Dr. A. Clarke 
quotes Palludius ‘ De lie Rustica’ to show that the ‘ tile’ 
(iv. 1) on which the prophet portrayed the city of Jeru¬ 
salem was a brick, two feet long and one foot broad, and 
he su])posos that the mimic apparatus of war (v. 2) were 
made by the prophet with clay. The 390 years signified 
by the prophet’s lying as many days (v. 4 and 6) on his 
left side, are said by biblical chronologists to be the 
period from n.c. 970 to 580; and the 40 years signified 
by his lying 40 days on his right side (v. 6) is the iicriod 
from B.c. 581) to 540. Concerning the fact of baking 
bread with human and other excrement (v. 12 and 15), 
see Calraet’s Diet, by Taylor, vol. iii.; Fragments, p. 9, &c., 
where tho oriental custom of using dung for fuel is ex¬ 
plained. Chapters xxiv. to xxxii. declare tho dreadful 
judgments of God against tho enemies of tho Jews, namely, 
the surrounding nations of Ammonites, Moabites, Edom¬ 
ites, and Philistines; against the cities of Tyro and Zidon; 
and against all the land of Egypt. It may suffice to 
remark here that all these manifestations of the divine 
anger towards the nations of Palestine, PiMituicia. and 
Egypt, relate to the slaughter and devastanon which at¬ 
tended the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon; 
and that in order properly to undorstuna the prophet’s de¬ 
scriptions, it is necessary to consider particularly the cir¬ 
cumstances and chui'octer of the Jews, and all the collateral 
liistoi’y of the period. Of these an abstract is given by 
Bishop Newcome in the Introduction to his Translation of 
Ezekiel, and more particular and critical accounts are 
supplied in tlie scholia and prolegomena of tho various 
commentators named at the end of the article. 

Chapters xxxiii. to xxxvii. are occupied with deolarai- 
tions of the justice and forgiveness of God to the re¬ 
pentant—the fall of Jerusalem—a severe rebuke (chap. 
xxxiv.)ofthe avarice, idleness, and cruelty of the 
^rds or priests of Israel—and consolatory promises of the 
people’s restoration and return to Palestine. Chapten 
xxxviii and xxxix. contain the Prophecy of Gog and 
Magog; and the nine concluding chytet^jtt^hwkdy 
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stated, oontam the prophet’s visions of the temple and 
city of Jerusalem—their dimensions, structure, embel¬ 
lishments, &o.—the ceremonial arrangements of the hier¬ 
archy, and the allotment of the land of Judcoa among tho 
sever^ tribes on their return from captivity. The subject 
matter of Ezekiel is, for tho most part, identical with that of 
his contemporary Jeremiah, and much similarity is observa¬ 
ble in their declarations. Tho conquests and devastations 
of Nebuchadnezzar form the principal theme of each; but 
Ezekiel views them chiefly as alfocting Israel, while Jere¬ 
miah describes them with especial reference to Judah. 
Both derlaim with vehement indignation against tho de¬ 
pravity of the priests, and against the ‘ lying divinations’ of 
the prophets wlio sought to induce the people to shako off 
their Babylonian slavery. (Compare Jeremiah, chapters 
jcxiii., xxvii., xxviii., xxix. with Ezekiel, chapters xiii., 
xxxiv.) Parts of the book of Revelations maybe compared 
with some portions of Ezekiol: Rev. iv. with Ezok. i. and 
X., respecting the cherubim with wings full of eyes; and 
Rev. XI., xxi., xxii., with Ezek. xl. to xliii., describing the 
New Jerusalem. 

That Ezekiel is a very obscure writer is asserted by all 
who have attempted to explain his prophecies. The anticnt 
Jews considered them ns inoxiilicuhle, and the council of 
tho Bauliedrim once deliberated long on the propriety of ex¬ 
cluding them, on this account, from the canon (Calmet, 
pr»f. ad Ezecii.); but to prevent this exclusion Rabbi Ana¬ 
nias undertook to explain completely the vision of Jeho¬ 
vah’s chariot (i. and x.). Ilia proposal was accepted by 
the council, and in order to enable hint to accomplish his 
tusk without interruption they furnished him with 3l)i) bar¬ 
rels of oil to supply his lamp during the course of his stu¬ 
dies. Dr. Adam Clarke relnles this marvellous anecdote 
in his Comment on the Bible, and in repeating it in his 
‘ Succession of Sacred Literature,’ he says the quantity of 
oil was 300 tom. It was also alleged as a reason for reject¬ 
ing Ezekiel from tho canon that he teaches, in direct con¬ 
tradiction to tho Mosaic doctrine, that children shall mt 
Buffer punishment for the offences of their parents (xviii., 
3-20). (Sec Hu 0 li^‘ Demoiistratio Kvang., prop. 4, do Pro¬ 
phet. Ezeeh.’) St. .lerome considers Ezekiel’s visions and 
expressions very diHieuU to bo understood, and says that no 
one under tho ago of .10 was permitted to read them. (Ilie- 
ron. proem, in lib. Ezeeh.) It is asloni-hing, says Dr. 
Clarke, how difficult it is to settle the text by a collulion of 
MSS.; and, in accordiince witli the opinion of many other 
interpreters, he adds, that niucli reniaais to he done to 
regtoro tho original Hebrew text to a state of purity. 
Michaelis, Eie.hhurn, Newcomu, and many other com¬ 
mentators, have written copiousU on the ifcculiiirilies of 
Ezekiel’s stylo. Grotius (Prief. ad Ezeidi.) .spoaks of it 
with the highest admiration, and compares the prophet to 
Homer. Mieliuelis udiiiils ils,bolil and stiiking ovigmality, 
but denies that sublimity is any part of its character, though 
tbepassion of terror i.s highly exciijd. Bi.-liop Lowth iPne- 
lect. Heb. Poet.) regards Ezekiel as bold, vcbeuieiit, tra,;i- 
cal; wholly intmt on exaggeration; in seiiinnent fervid, 
bitter, indignant in imagery maguificenl, liaisli, tind almost 
deformed; in diction grand, austere, rough, rude, unculti¬ 
vated ; abounding in repotitions from inilignuUon and vio¬ 
lence. This eminent ,)udgo of Hebrew literature assigns 
to the poetry of Ezekiel the same rank among tho J ewish 
writers os that of zEschylus among tho Greeks; and in 
speaking of the great ohsuurity of his visions, he believes it 
to consist not so much in the language os in the conception. 
Biohhorn (the peculiar character of whose crilieuim wo 
have noticed under that article) regards the Book of Ezekiel 
ns a series of highly-wrought and extremely art iflciiil poetical 
pictures. No otner prophet, bo says, has given such freedom 
to imagination. ‘ Every thing is dressed in fables, allegones, 
•ad visionary poetry. He is so used to ecstasies and vision¬ 
aries tluit he adopts their appropriate language when he 
has no vision to describe.' In accordance with tile doctrines 
of the German rationalism he 'r.onsiders the prophecies as 
nothing more than the poetical iietion.s of a heated oriental 
im^naiioit of a similar nature vrith tbe poetry of the book 
rf Rovt^tiotis. A remarkable chai'aoteristio of the poems 
of Ezefckl, observes the same critic, is tbe painfril detail 
and minutaneiKi of his descriptions. Ho considers the pro¬ 
phet as a great4)rimi3al poet, hut from his turgid and hyper- 
Dotickl Style he amgns aim to the silver age of Hebrew 
Utordture. 

In nub) iDdi|&atiMi, vMwfrt oaorgy, and disrogard of de¬ 


licacy and disguise, the denunciations and descriptionB of 
Ezekiel are said by Dr. Clarke to resemble the satires of 
Juvenal. The same character of thought and expression 
is exhibited in the writings of the two other Greater Pro¬ 
phets, Isaiah and Jeremiah. (Ckimpare Ezek. xvi. 4 to 
37 ; xxiii. 17-21; Isaiah, xxviii, 7, 8; xxxvi. 12. Ezekiel’s 
remarkable prophecy of Gog and Magog, x xxviii, and 
xxxix., has always boen a subject of learned controversy, 
and the explanations are nearly as numerous as the ex- 
iwsilors. However, only two appear to possess any con¬ 
siderable probability. Gog, according to the first, was 
Aiitiochus Epipbanes; according to the second, he was 
Cambysos, king of Persia. In modern times it has 
been elaborately shown by Mr. Granville I’enii that Gog is 
to be recognized in the person of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and Magog in tho people or nation of France. His treatise 
on tho subject, entitled ‘The Prophecy of Ezekiel, con¬ 
cerning Gugue, the last tyrant of the church,’ &c., pub¬ 
lished in 1813, is u production replete with curious learning 
and argumentative ingenuity. 

(Comment 's-ies of Bauer, Doederlein, Hezcl, Michaelis; 
Dathe, Propneitv Majores, 1785; Dr. Seiler, Veher die 
TVeissuf{ungen urul ihre Erfullung, 1795; Volhorth, Eze 
chid aiifs neue aus dem Hehrdisckm uhersetzl, 1787 ; 
Bishop Nowr.omo’.s Improved Version, Metrical Arrnrige- 
ment, and Ea-jdanation f/ Ezektel, 4to., 1788; Venem® 
Lectiones Acadenncre ad Ezee.hielem, 2 vols., 4to., 1791; 
Roseniniillor, Scholia in Ezechielem, 2 vols., 4to., 1826; 
Agier, Les Projdictes nouvellement Iraduiis sur Pllehreu, 
arec des Krplimfiom et Notes Critiques, 10 vols., 8vo., 
1822; Noyes, New Translation of the Prophets in Chro¬ 
nological Order, 1833, Boston; Koilh OnProphreu; Eieh 
horn’s liinleitung in das Alte Test., vol. iii.; Beverley, 
Visions of Ezekiel, 4io.; Pridoaii.x’s Connection, vol. i.; 
Bishop Lowlh’s Prelectiones : Dr. Gill’s Exposition of the 
Prophets, 2 vols. fol. 1707 ; Bishop l^owth's Comment, on 
the Pnrphets, 4to. 1822; Gi cenhiirs/l'a:ytoriri'o« of Ezekiel, 
5 vols. 4lo. 1649. Tho most learned and elaborate com¬ 
mentary on Ezekiel is by two Spanish Jesuits, Pradus and 
Villulpandus, in 3 vols., Iblio.) 

EliCKKlEL. J Dramatic Art and Literatcrk.] 

EZRA, the Book of, is a canonical book of llie Obi Testa¬ 
ment, placed next after (ho second book of Chronicles and 
before the book of Nehemiah, and, in the English vursLou, 
is divided into ten cliajiturs. By Jews and Christians it has 
generally been attributed to the priest whose name it bears, 
cliielly because throughout chapters viii. and ix. the actiuiis 
of Ezra are related in tho first person. He is supposed to 
have wriUen the two hooks of Chronicles and the book of 
Esther. It is remarkable that the first two verses of Ezra 
and a |iart of the third form the conclusion of the second 
book of Chronicles. [Chronicles.] Ezra, Esdras, or 
Esdra in the Hebrew is miR. azrh, signifying ‘ help’ or 
‘ succour.’ His genealogy up to Aaron is given in chap. vii. 
1-5. In verses 6 and 11 he is said to have been a priest 
and ready scribe of the words of the law of Moses; and 
he appears to have been an able and important agent in 
the principal events of his age and nation. The prophets 
Haggai and Zuehariah were contei^orary with Ezra. (Com¬ 
pare Uagg. i. 12, Zerh. iii. 4, and Ezrav.) There are four 
liooks of Ezra so called; namely, the canonical one hearing 
his name, the book of Nehemiah, which by the antient Jews 
and by tlie Greek and Roman churches is considered as the 
sueond book of Ezra, and two books of Ezra or Esdras in the 
Apocrypha. The first of the two apocryphal books contains 
the substance of tbe canonical one, with many circumstan¬ 
tial additions, and in the Greek church it is read as cano¬ 
nical ; but tbe secund exliibits a more decided appearance 
of fiction, and by no church is regarded as a work of inspi¬ 
ration, though it is cited by several of the uitient fathers. 
Tbe first six chapters of the canonical book are regarded 
by some biblical critics as improperly ascribed to Ezra, for 
between tlie event with which ue seventh chapter com¬ 
mences, that is, the oommission from Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, in tbe seventh year of his reign, to Ezra to go up 
to Jerusalem, a.c. 458, and that which terminates the 
sixth chapter, namely, the completitm of the second temple, 
in tlie sixth year of the reign of Darius Hystaspes, b.c. 516, 
there it a chasm of fifty-eight years. The events recorded 
in tbe whole ten chapters of the canonical book of Ezra 
embrace a period of ninety-one years, riiat is, from the edict 
of Cyrus issued in the first year of his reign, %c. 536, for 
the retuni ef the captive Jevs to Jeniaaleak t» the tema- 
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nation of Ezra’s government by the mission of Nehemiah 
to Jerusalem from Artaxerxes Longimanus, in the twen¬ 
tieth year of his reign, me. 445. As Daniel's seventy pro¬ 
phetic weeks commence at the going forth of the edict of 
Cyrus, to Zerubbabel or of that of Artaxerxes to Ezr^ 
these events have been the subject of much critical investi¬ 
gation among biblical critics. 

The contents of the first six chapters are briefly as follow. 
Chap. i. gives an account of the proclamation of Cyrus con¬ 
cerning nis release of the captive Jews, permitting them 
to go from Babylon to Jerusalem to rebuild the temple; 
of the restoration of their property, sacred vessels and 
utonsils ; and of presents made by the Chaldocans of money 
and various provisions. Chap. ii. states tlic numbers of 
each of the nimilies composing lUo multitude which re¬ 
turned to Judma with Zerubbabel, and the number of their 
beasts of burden. All tins account, excepting some of tlio 
numbers, is repeated word for word in the seventh chapter 
of Nehemiah, beginning at ver. 6. In ver. 64 and 65 of 
Ezra, the total number of the people is said to have been 
42,360, which appears not to agree with tho preceding par¬ 
ticulars, since tho addition of these produces only 29,818, 
that is, a dofleiency of 12,542. The numbers given in 
Nehemiah occasionally difler very widely from tliose in 
Ezra: for instance, tho children of Azgad are said in Ezra 
(ii. 12) to have been 1222; but. in Nehnmiah (vii. 17) they 
m-e said to have been 2.122, or IKK) more. Nehemiah 
reiieat-s precisely the total given by Ezra, 42,.360; but the 
addition of Nchemiah’s particular numbers makes 11,089, 
or a deficiency of 11,271. Tho numbers of liorse.s, 736, 
mules 245, camels 415, and asses 6,720, exactly agree in 
tlie two accounts; but in Ezra, ver. 69, the chief fathers 
give to the treasury 61,000 drams of gold; in Nehemiah, 
ver. 71, they give only 20,000. Cluip. iii. records tho events 
of sotting up the altar at Jerusalem and re-establishing 
the .lewish sacrificial worship. An account of the iu- 
lorniption of the building of the Temple by tho decree 
of Artaxerxo.s, and its completion by a suh.scquent de¬ 
cree of the same monarch, with traiiseripis of the docu- 
uienl.s written on those oecasioiis, occupy cliapicrs iv., v., and 
vi. Chapters vii. and viii. contain an account of Ezra’s 
commission fi'om Artaxerxes to undertake the government 
of .fud-ea, his preparations and reception of presents for his 
journey thither, with a multitude of Jews, ulio it appears 
still remained in Babylon after the return (o Judtoa of the 
niiillitudc under Zerubbaliel; an enumeration of llie people 
and families who returned, and the weiglit of gold and silver 
contributed by the king, his councillors, and the Israel¬ 
ites, for the use of the Temple at Jerusalem (viii. 25-28). 
I'lie value of these presents amounts to 803,li()0/. Chapters 
ix. and x. relate the proceedings of Ezra in separating from 
their wives and children all the Israelites who had married 
women from among the surrounding nations, and thus 
‘mingled the holy seed with the ahominatioiis of the Gen¬ 
tiles.’ Ezra (x. .3, 5, 19, 44) made all the Israelites wlio 
had 'strange wives and children’ swear, and give their 
hands, that they would put them away, which accordingly 
was (lone. The latter halt of the last chapter contains a lung 
list of the husbands and fathers who were the subjects of 
this national renovation. The part from iv. 8 to vii. 27 
is written in the Chaldee idiom, the rest in Hebrew. 
The period to which tho four last chapters relate, com¬ 
prising the Jewish history from b.c. 458 to n.c. 445, is 
coeval with the age of Pericles. The subject matter of tho 
book of Nehemiah being identical with that of Ezra, the 
collation of the two affords a mutual illustration. Chapter 
viii. of Nehemiah relates circumstantially tho fact of Ezra’s 
solemn reading and exposition of the law to the assembled 
Israelites, who, according to Dr. Prideaux, were taugl^ the 
signifleation of the Hebrew words by means of Chmdaic 
interpreters (8); for, since their seventy years’ captivity in 
Babylon, the Chaldee instead of the Hebrew had become 
their vernacular language. (Dean Prideaux’s Connection, 
fob, p. 263.) The cntical arguments adduced in opposition 
opinion that tho Israelites lost the Hebrew language, 
and understood only the Chaldsoan, au-e well exhibited in 
Dr. Gill’s learned ‘ Dissertation on the Antiquity of the 
Hebrew Language,* 8vo., 1767. The two principal under¬ 
takings of Ezra wore—1. Tho restoration of the Jewish 
law and_ ritual, acoording to tho modes observed before 
toe captivity; and 2. The collection and rectification of the 
Sonptnres, Chi account of these important ser- 
▼wes the Jews regarded him as a second Moses. It was 


commonly believed by the antient fathers of the Christia* 
church that all (ho Sacred Scriptures of the Jews were en¬ 
tirely destroyed in the oonllagralion of the temple and cit) 
of Jerusalem by the king of' Babylon, and that, oti tho re¬ 
turn of the Jews from the Chaldeoan captivity, these writings 
were wholly reproduced by a divine inspirntinn of Ezra. 
tSeo Ironmus, Adversus Hmres, 1. iii. e. 25 ; Terlulliau, Dn 
HaMtu MuHerum, c. iii.; Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom, i.; 
Basil, in Epif.t. ad. Chiltmem.) The following passages 
from the second Apocryphal book of Ezra, xiv. 26, 45, 
■16, 47, appear to sanction this opinion. ‘ Behold, Lord,’ 
says Ezra, ‘ I will go us thou hast commanded mo, and re¬ 
prove the people. Tho world is sot in darkness, and they 
that dwell therein arc without light, for thy /aw is burnt; 
therefore no man knoweth the tilings that are done of thee; 
but if I hove found grace before (hoe, send the Holy Ghost 
into mo, and I shall write all things that have been done in 
the world since the beginning, whicli were written in the 
law; And God said. Go, \>reparo to write swifily, and when 
thou hast done, some things slialt thou publish, and some 
tilings slialt thou show secretly to (he wise.’ The learned 
Dr. Prideaux {Connection, p. 260, I'ol.) remarks, that ‘in 
the time of king .losiah (».c. 640), through the impiety of 
the two preceding reigns of Manassoh and Ammon (a period 
of si,xty) ears), the bookoftlio liiwvvassodesirojcd and lost; 
that, besides the copy of it which Hilkiah, the high-priest, 
accidentally found in the Tomjile (2 Kings xxii. 8, &c.; 
2 Chron.x.\xiv. M, &c.), there was then no other to he had; 
for Hilkiah’s surprise in finding if, and Josiah’s grief in 
hearing it read, do plainly show that neither of them had 
ever seen it before; and if this pious king and the high- 
priest were without it, it cannot he thought that any one 
else had it.’ If this were (he autlientic copy laid up before 
tile Lord 111 the Temple, it was hnriied, ns believed by all 
Jewish and Christian writers, in the burning of the Temple, 
fifty-two years aflorwards, by Nebuchadnezzar. Dr. Pri¬ 
deaux takes it to be implied in several passages which ho 
cites that, from the cojiy accidentally found by the high- 
pricst llilkiah, some transcriptions w'ere made previous to 
the destruction of the Temple, and that from these scattered 
copies Ezra formed his improveil edition of the sacred text. 
In coimiion with most other modern divines, he rejects tho 
opinion of (lie fathers respocling the restoration of the 
Scriptures by a now revelation to Ezra, observing (p. 261) 
that ‘it would very much shock tho faith of many should 
it be held that the saerod writings owe their present 
being to such u revival; it being obvious for sceptical per¬ 
sons to olijei’t that ho who is said thus to have revived 
them forged the whole.’ All, he continues, that Ezra did 
was-—' he got together as many copies of the sacred writings 
as he could, and out of them all lie set forth a corrected 
edition, in which he took care of the following particulars: 
— 1, He corrected all the errors introduced into these 
Copies by the negligence or mistakes of transcribers; for, 
by comparing them, ho found out the true rending, and sot 
all to rights. 2. He collected together all (ho books of 
which the sacred Scriptures did then consist, disposed them 
in proper order, and settled the eanuli of scripture up to 
that time.’ The .lewish writers state that the canon was 
decided by a congress of 12U elders under the presidency of 
Ezra; hut since they mention as members of it, not only the 
contemporaries of Ezra, as Daniel, Shadrach, Moschech, 
and Abednego, but the high-priest Simon the Ju.st, who 
lived 250 years later, it is evident that they mean the 
number of those who successively arranged and rectified the 
canonical hooks. Ezra divided all the hooks he collected 
into three parts; tho law, that is, the Pentateuch; the 
prophets, containing all the historical and prophetical books; 
and tho hagiographa, which comprised all the writings not 
included in the two other divisions, (Josephus, ^vers. 
Avion.) He divided the Pentateuch into 54 sections, one 
of which was read every Sabbath; and, accordiug to the 
Jewish authorities, he was also the author of the smaller 
divisions called Pesukim, or verses, and of the various 
readings and suggested corrections inserted in tho margins 
of the Hebrew copies. These, called Keri Cotib (that which 
is read and that which is written), appear however in the 
books attributed to Ezra himself. (On these particulars 
see the remarks of Prideaux; Buxtorf, Vmdicttp Vert- 
tatis He^aicee, par. ii. c. 4; Walton’s Pro/egom.,yiii. } 18; 
and Dr. Gill’s DisserlaHon on the Hebrew Languof^e.) 
Most biblical critics state that Ezra changed the antient 
names of places for those by which these places were known 
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in hi* time, and some eay thot he wrote out all the Scrip- 
turea in the Chaldee character, which alone was used and 
understood by the Jews after the Chalruean captivity. 
Whether Ezra added the vowel-points, and whether they 
were invented by the Masorite grammarians at a period 
far posterior to the rise of Cliristiaiiity, are subjects 
of great controversy among Hebrew critics. A concise 
and ablo view of this dispute is contained in Houbi- 
gant’s * Racines Hebraitjues,* 1732, The Jewish com¬ 
mentators assert that all the rules and observances 
preserved by tradition from the time anterior to the cap¬ 
tivity were carefully collected by Ezra, and that having 
reviewed them, those which ho sanctioned by his au¬ 
thority henceforth constituted the oral law, in contra¬ 
distinction to that which is written; the church of Jeru¬ 
salem, Uko the church of Rome, regarding Scripture and 


tradition of equal authority, and believing the latter to be 
highly necessary for clearing the obscurities, supplying the 
defects, and solving the difficulties of the former. (See the 
Rabbinical authorities cited by Dr. Prideaux.) It is a themy 
suggested by this learned divine, and since ademted by 
many others, that all the numerous passages of the Hebrew 
Scriptures which involve chronological inconsistencies were 
interpolations made by Ezra, and that thi8_ is the only 
possible way to solve the difficulties which arise fbom con 
sidering the several books as the productions of the mrsons 
to whom they are commonly ascribed. The Book of Ezra, 
with the two Books of Chronicles, Nehemiah, Esther, and 
Malachi, are supposed by Dr. Prideaux to have been added 
to tlie sacred canon by the high-priest Simon the Just, in 
the year b.c. IdO. 


E, page 235 
E, in music, 235 
Eadmrr, or Edmer, 235 
Eagle [Falconid®] 

Eagle (cunatcilation) fAquila] 
Eagle (coin) [MuneyJ 
Eagle (R.i>maii standard), 235 
Eagle-weed, 235 
Eagre [Bore] 

Ear, 236 
Ear-ring, 241 
Karl, 242 

Earl Marshal of England, 242 
Earshell [Haliotidsoj 
Earth (Astroiioiny), 242 
Earth, Controversy on the Mo¬ 
tion of the [Motion of the 
Earth] 

Earth. Density of the [Weight 
of the Earth] 

Earth, Figure uf the [Geo¬ 
desy] 

Earth (in chemistry), 242 
Earth-nuts, 242 
Earthenware, 242 
Earthquakes, 245 
Earwig [FordcuUdis] 

Easel, 246 
Easement, 246 
Esst. 246 

East India Company, 246 
East Indies, 252 
Easter, 252 

Easter (Method of finding), 252 
Easter Island, 253 
Eaves [House] 

Ebb [Tidee] 

Kbel, John QoUMN, 253 
Ebeling, Christopher Dsn,, 253 
Ebeniceis, 264 
Ebenbach, 254 
Sbionites, 254 
Eboe, 254 
Ebony, 254 
Ebio, Ibfriui, 255 
Ebullition [ Boiling of FlnidlJ 
Eburna [Entomostomata] 
Ecbktana, 255 
Ecclesiastes, 256 
EcelesUiticus, 256 
Becremocarpus tScabsr, 2ST 
Bchaid, Lawrence, 257 
S'ehevin, 257 
Echidna, 257 
EefalnsdiM [Achelous] 
Eehinastws [MadcepnyUusal 
B(diliiidis,258 

Eehiuehrissua [Echitudv, n, 

95»3 - 

fiduDocitliitus, ^2 
Eriiinocidarik fEchioida, p. 

261J 1 , 

Echinocly'peus fBehauidab p. 

2i9} . 0 . 

t chlnucdouefEchinidaip.'fifill 
chiateocyi [Eehioka, p.29$j 
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Echinocy'amus [Echinidio, p, 
260 

Echinod6rmain, 262 
Kchmodisens [ Krhinids, p.2C0] 
Echinulampas [Kchiuidar, p. 
259] 

Echiiiuinetra [Echinidse, p. 261 ] 
Echinoneiis [Echiniilte, p. 260] 
Echiii6pura [Madreiiliyllioea] 
Echinoroitun [Echinidm, p.260] 
KrMnus rKrhinidw.p. 261] 
Kchites, 263 
Kchium, 263 
Echo, 263 
Hcija, 264 

Kcklicl, .loseph Hilary, 264 
Ei-kmilhl, or Eggmtibl, 264 
Kclectics, 264 
Eclipse, 265 

Ecliptic [Eipiator and Ecliptic] 
Eclogue [Bucolics] 
Eciiiioinislcs [IVliticftl Kcono- 

EiCphimrites, 265 
Ectu]<istcs [(.'oliimhids, vol, vii., 
p.3731 

Ectopisttuic [Celumbidai, vol. 

vii., p. 373] 

Ecuador, 265 
EMda, 268 
E>ddoes, 268 
Eddy, 268 

Eddystone or Edystone Llgbt- 
huuse, 268 

Edel'nck, UeVard, 269 
Eden [Cumberland] 

Edentkta, 269 
Edessa [Otfa] 

Edfii, 269 
Edgar, 270 
Edgar Atheling, 271 
Edge [Arris] 

Kdgehill [CWles L of Eng- 

E^worth, Richard Lovell, 272 
Edicts, Edicts, 273 
Edinburgh County, or Mid-Lo¬ 
thian, 273 
Edinburgh City, 273 
Ekiingtouite, 278 
Edmund I., 278 
Edmund 11., 278 
Eddltus [Laniada] 

Edom [Idumaa] 

Edred, 279 

Edriophthalma, 279 . 

EdrisC 279 
Education,.289, 

Edward 1. (the Elder), 284 
Edward 11. (the Martyr), 284 
Edward IIJ. (the Ceafeasor), 
284 

Edward I., 286 . 

Edward 11., 288 
Edward Ill., 290 
Edward IV., 294 


Edward V., 297 
Edward VI., 297 
Edward the Black Prince [Ed¬ 
ward III.] 

Edwards, Jonathan, .300 
Edwards, Bryan, 301 
Fxlwin, 301 
Edwy, 302 

Eeckhout, Gerbrant Vander,302 
Kockhout, Anthony Vander, 302 
Keclne, 302 
Kel [Muraenidae] 

Effendi, 302 
Eflcrvescence, 303 
KfHorescence, 303 
Egbert, 303 
Kgeon, 303 
F.ger (river), 304 
Eger (town), 304 
Kgeria, 304 

Kgerton,Francis [Bridgewater, 
Duke of ] 

Egg Plant, 304 
Kgham [Surrey] 

Eginhardt, 30.5 
Eglantine, 305 
Egmont, 305 
Egremont [Cumberland] 
Egripos [Euboea] 

Egypt and Egyptiaiu, 306 
Egyptian Architecture, 313 
Egyptian Bean, 318 
Bhrenbreitstein, 318 
Ehreti&ceaa, 318 
Eichhorii, J ohann Gottfried, 318 
EichslUtt (bailiwick), 319 
EichstUtt (town), 319 
Eider [Denmark] 

Kider-lhick [Fidigulinae] 

Eighth (in musi^, 320 
Eiken Basfliko [Charles I. of 
England] 

Eilenburg, 320 
Eimbeck, or Einbeek, 320 
Kir^ne [Medusa] 

Eisenach (principality), 320 
Eisenach (town), 320 
Eisenburg, 321 
£iBeBsta^321 
Eisteben, 321 
Eistsidfod, 321 
Ejectment, 321 

Ekaterinburg, or Teltalarin- 
burg, 322 

Ekatarinoslaf (province), 322 
Kkatoiinoalaf (tows), 3^ 
Klsagn&oessi 3£5 
Kl*u,.324 
Ekeocarpdeet^ 325 
Elagai>ilus,or £l^agabUui|,328 
Elataine, 32$ 

Slain [Olein 1 . . 

Elam [Elyroals] 

Eta|« [Yi^ridis] 
ElaswatMrium TPschyder- 
mata] 


Elasticity, 326 
Klataea [Vhocis] 

Elattrida, 328 
Elattrium [Momotdica] 

Elatma, or Yelatmn, 329 
Elba, 329 
Elbe. 330 

Elberfeld (circle), .330 
Elberfeld (town), 331 
Elbing (circle), 331 
Billing (town), 331 
EilHsuf, 331 

Elborus, Elburz, or Elbrooz, 
[Caucasus, p. 382] 

Elcaja, 331 
Elche,33l 

Elden Hole [Derbyshire] 

Elder Tree fSambucus] 

El Dor&do, 332 
Eleatic Philosophy, 332 
Elecampane, 332 
Klectioii. 332 


Election (law), 334 

Elector [Boroughs of England; 

Commons, House of ] 

Electra [Cellariaa, vol, ri., p. 
40n 

Electricity, 334 

Electricity (Latent) [Moleciila- 
rity] 

Electricity (medical application 
of), 339 

Electro-Chemistry, 339 
Electro-Dynamics, 340 
Electro-Magnetism, 342 
Electrdmeter, 343 
Electrum, 344 
Electuary, 344 

Eleddne [Cephalopoda j Sspi 
adie] 

E16git, 344 
Elegy, 344 
Elemi, 344 

Klementaiy Organs, 344 
Klenchus, 345 
Elephant, 345 
Elephants, 354 
Elephantiasis, 354 
Elephantine [Egypt] 

Elett&ria, 355 

Elevation, Angle of BteVation 
[Altitude] 

Elevation (Arebiteetaro) [De¬ 
sign, Arehiteetaral] 

Eleusis, 355 
Kleuainia, 355 
E^hitorSSe 

Elgin Marbles, 359 
Elimination (algebra), 360 
EUot, John, 360 . 

Eliott, George Aiiguitus, 361 
Rliquaiitm, 361 

Elia, or Elea, 361 , 

Klixirof Vitriol [fidMuuieJUMij 
Blisrtelh, 363 
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KlifftbethPetrowna, 366 
Bliiabettigrad, or YeliaaTotgrad 
(circle), 366 

Eiicibetbgiad (iovn), 366 
Elk (Deer, vol, Tiii., p, 3511 
Ell, 366 

EUagie Acid, 366 
Elleborin, 367 

Ellenbugen, Elnbegen, et Elbo- 
sen, 367 

Ellesmere [Shropshire] 
Ellicbpore, 367 
Ellipse, 367 

Ellipsoid [Surfaces of the Se- 
eoad Degree; Spheroid] 
Ellipsolites [Cornu Ammonis, 
vol. viii., p. 26] 
Kllipsoscdmata, 368 
Elliptic Compasses, 368 
Ellipticity, 368 
Elloro, 368 
Elm [Ulmus] 

Elmina [Coast, Gold] 

Elmsley, Peter, 368 
Elocution [Oratory] 

KHoge, 368 
Elongation, 369 
Eloquence [Oratory] 

EI6ra, or Ellora, 38y 
Elphin, 369 

Elphinstone, William, 369 
Elsbeimcr, or Klshoimer, Adam, 
370 

Elsinore, 370 
Elster [Elbe] 

Klaiob, William, 370 
Elstob, Elizabeth, 370 
Eltham[Kent] 

Elutriation, 370 
Elvas, 370 
Elwund [Ecbatana] 

Ely, 371 
Elym&is, 371 
Elyot, Sir Thomas, 371 
Ely'sia [Plscobranchiata] 
Ely'sium, 372 

Klzcrlna [Collaruea. voL vi., p. 
402) 

Elzevirs, 372 
Emancipation, 372 
Einargiuula[Cervicobranchiata, 
vol. vi., p. 444] 

Embalming [Mummy] 
Embankment, 373 
Embargo, 374 

Elmber-days and Weeks, 374 
Embertzids, 374 
Elmbezzlement, 374 
Emblem, 375 
Emblements, 375 
Embracery, 375 
Embrasure (architecture), 37.5 
Embrasure (fortification), 375 
Embrocation, 375 
Embrun, 375 
Embryo [Peetus] 

Smden, or Embden, 375 
Emerald [Beiyl] 

Emdrita [HippaJ 
Emersion (astronomy), 376 
Emerson, William, 376 
Emery [Corundum] 

E'mesa [Syria] 

E'meta, 377 
Empties, 377 
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Emigration, 377 
Emir-al-Omtah, 380 
Emly, 381 

Emmanuel College, .181 
Emmerich, or Kmrich, 381 
Emmius Ubbo, 381 
Empalement, 382 
Empannel, 382 
Empddocles, 382 
Emperor, 382 
Kmpotr&cea,383 
Em'phBsis, 383 
Empiric, 383 
Empyreuma, 383 
Ems, 383 

Emu [Struthionidse] 

Emulsion, .181 

Emydosaurians [Crocodile, vol. 

viii.,p. 162] 

Emys [Tortflisesl 
Enaliosaurians [Ichthyosaurus, 
Ac.] 

Enamel (teeth) [Dentition] 
Enamels, 384 
Encampment, 335 
Encaustic Painting, 386 
Encke’s Comet, 387 
Encrinites, 387 
Encyclopeedia [Dictionary] 
Encyclup£dic, 394 
Endeavour Strait [Torres Strait] 
Enddeagon, 395 
Ender&ndria, 395 
Endemic, 395 
Endive, 395 
K'ndogens, 395 
Endorhfsse [Kndogens] 
Endorsement [Bill of Ex- 
Endosmosc, 399 [change] 
Eofmata [Clysters] 
Enfeoffment [Feoffment] 
Enfield, William, 399 
Enfield [Middlesex] 

Enfilade, 400 

Enfranchisement [Copyhold] 
Engadin, 400 

Knghien, Louis Antoine Henri 
d« Bontboti, duke of, 401 
Enghien [H.iinaiilt] 
Engineering, 401 
England, 403 
England [Great Britain] 
England, New, 407 
English Architecture [Gothic 
Architecture] 

English Cliaimel, 407 
English Drama, 407 
Engraving, 437 
Engrossing, 442 
Enharm6nic, 442 
Knhydra [t.Hter] 

Enigma [ABnigma] 

Enlistment, 442 

Ennis, 443 

Enniseorthy, 443 

Enniskillen, 444 

E'unius Quintus, 444 

Ennui, 444 

Enoch, 445 

Enrolment, 445 

Ens (river) [Austria, p. 1.36] 

Bus (provinces), 446 

Ensign, 449 

Entablature [Civil Architec¬ 
ture; Column] 


VOU IX. 

Entail r&tat^ 

Bntal6|ihora [tiertnlarioea] 
Enteritis, 449 
Entomology, 450 
Bntomostdmala, 450 
Eutomdsiraca, 459 
EntosOa, 460 
Eotie Douto e Minho, 464 
Entresol, 464 
Entry, 464 
Envoy, 465 

E^ed, Nsgy-Enyed, Enied, or 
Strsszburg, 465 
Eoi!dia,465 
Eolipile [ASulipile] 

Eopsiltria (loology; [Pachyee- 
phalinm] 

Epacridiceai, 465 

Epact, 466 

Epaniinondas, 466 

Epaulement, 466 

Ep£e, Charles Michel de L’, 466 

Kperids, 467 

Epemay, 467 

Ephdmeris, 467 

Ephesians, St. Paul's Epistle to 
the, 467 
E'phesus, 467 
E'phori, 468 
E'phorus, 409 
K'phyra nUedusa] 

Epiallus [Maiidse] 

Epic Poetry, 469 
Epicharmus, 470 
Epietdtus, 471 
Rpiedrus, 471 
Epicycle, 473 

Epicycloid [Tcochoidal Carves] 

Epidaurtis, 473 

Epidemic, 473 

Epidendrum, 473 

Epidermis, 473 

Epidote, 473 

Epigram, 473 

Ei<ilepsy, 474 

Epilogue, 476 

Kpiniaehus [Promeropids] 

EpimOniiles, 476 

Epinal, 476 

Epiph&uius, Saint, 477 

Epiphany, 477 

Epiphyllospermous Plants, 477 

Epiphytes, 477 

Epirus, 481 

Episcopacy [Bishop] 

Episenpius, Simon, 481 

Episode, 482 

Epispastics I Blisters] 

Epistyle, 482 
E|dtaph, 482 
Epithalimiiim, 483 
Epoch (astronomy), 463 
Epoch (chronology) [.,Era| 
Epode, 483 
Epping ^sex] 

Epsom [Surrey] ‘ 

Epsom Salt [Magnesium] 
Equal, 483 

Equation (mathematics), 488 
Equation (astronomy), 484 
Equation of the Centre [Sun. 
Moon, &c.] 

Equation of the Equinoxes 
[Precession] 

Equation of Time [Sun] 
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Equation, Annual [Moon] 
Equation of Payments, 484 
Equations, Common Algebru- 
cal, 484 ® 

Equations, DifiTercntial, and 
Equations of Differences, 484 
Equations, Functional, 484 
Equator and Ecliptic, 484 
Equatorial Instrument, 484 
Equerries, 491 

Equiangular, Equilateral, Kqiii 
crural, Equitangential, Ac. 
Ac., 491 

Equilibrium, 491 
Equimultiples, 491 
Equinoctial, 492 
Equinoxes, 492 
Equisetdeese, 492 
Equisdtic Acid, 492 
E'qiiites, 492 
Equity, 493 

Equity of Redemption [Mott 
gage] 

Equivalents, Chemical [Atomic 
Theory] 

Equbloiis, 496 
Eqiidirus Pict6cii, 496 
Equus I Horse] 

Eta [.Era] 

Eriinthemum, 496 
Eranthis, 496 
Erasmus, 496 
E'rato [Muses] 

Eratdsthenes, 497 


Erbil [Arbels] 

Ercilla y Zufiigo, Alonso 498 
Erectheiom, 499 
Erdtria [Euboea] 

Erewash [Trent] 

Erfurt (circle), 500 
Erfurt (city), 600 
Ergot, 500 
Ergot (botany), 501 
Ergyne [Isopoda] 

Erica, 501 
Erickcem, 504 
Krichthus, 504 

Ericht, Loch [Inverness-shire] 

Erick, 506 

Erick XIV, 507 

Erick I., 507 

Erick II., 507 

Brick 111., 507 

Krick IV., 507 

Erick V., 507 

Erick VL, 507 

Erick VH.,507 

Erick Vm. 507 


Erfilanus [Po] 

Ertdanus (river), 507 
Erie, Lake [Canada] 

Krigena, Joannes Scotua, 508 
Erinkreus [Hedgehog] 

Eiinna, 508 
EriocauMnen, 508 
Eridphorum, 509 
Eiiphia, 509 
Etivan, 509 

Ktlaiigeii, or Christian’s Srlon 
gen, 609 
Erlau, 510 

Ermine, or Ermin, 510 
Ermine [Muslela] 

Erne, Lough, 510 
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Emesti, 7ahn Augoitaa, 1 
Emesii, Augnatus William, 1 
Emesti, John Christian Thto- 
phiha, 1 
E'p6iitiM;i 

Eipetnlo^ [HerpetologT] 
E'rpeton, 2 
Erratic Blocks, 2 
Eirhines, 3 
Enina [MillepoiidSB] 


Error (in law), 3 
Etskine, Thomas Lord, 3 
Erudvora (zoology) [LaniadB] 
Eruption [Volcano] 

Erwin [Strasbum] 

Etycina [Venerid*] 

Eryon, 4 
Erysiplas, 4 

Sry'thaca (zoology) [Blue Bird, 
vol. V, p. 17; Sylviad*] 


Erythifflo, 6 

Er/tluem, 7 

Erythrem Centaurium, 7 

Erythric Acid, 7 

Erythilna, 7 

Erytfarogen, 7 

Eiythrdiiium, 7 

Erythroxv'lea, 7 

Eryx, or Erix, 8 

Ene^m, Erz-riim.or Anr6m.8 


Sngebirgitchedueis, 8 
Erxgebirge, 9 
Ezcallonifeea, 9 
Escapement [Horology] 
Escarp, or Scarg, 10 
Escarpment, 10 
E'sehara [Puljparia Membtana- 
ceaj 

Eachsrotics, 10 
Escheat, 10 
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EscheatoTill 
Kiichsch61ttia, 11 
Kuchwega [Hmm, Lowtr] 
Eseuitge, or Scutaos, 11 
EieuUiiiui [^scuTapiuii] 
Eacttlie Acid, 11 
Eicuhil, or Eacorial, 11 
Eacutcheon, or Eaeochuon, 11 
Eaae p. 312] 

Eaotenc (Exoteric] 

Eapalier, II 
Eapalion, 12 

Eapiritu Santo [Brazil, p. 336; 

Cuba, p. 205] 

Eaprit, Saint [Bayonne] 
Eiplaoade, 12 
Eaquilioe Hill [Rome] 
Esquimaux, 12 
Eaquire, 12 
Eaaayiata, British, 13 
Eaark, 13 
Eaaen, 13 
Essence, 13 
Easenea [Hessenes] 

Kssequibo [Guiana, British] 
Essex, 14 
Essex, Earls of, 34 
Esslin^n, 37 
Esslitif^en, or Essling, 37 
Essoigns, 37 
Estate, 37 
Este, House of, 38 
Estella [Navarre] 

Esther, Book of, 40 
EsthOnia, or Keval, 41 
Estienne f Stephens ] 

Estap|iel, 42 
Estovers, 42 
Estray, 42 
Estreat, 42 
Estrella [Portugal] 

Eatreinuniira (Spain), 42 
EstremuilOra (Portugal), 43 
Estiemos, 46 
Estuary fjEstuary] 

Etse'rio, 46 
E'tumpos, 45 
Etaweh, 45 

Ethal, 45 
Ethelbald, 43 

Ethelbert, king of Kent, 46 
Ethelbert, king of Wessex, 46 
Ethelied I., 46 
Ethelred II., 47 
Ethelwuir, 48 
Ether [jEther] 

Ktherege, 48 
Kth6reum, 49 
Rth4ria, 49 

Stherine, 50 # 

Ethero-Sulphurie acid—^Bthio- 
nie Acid, 50 
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Ethics, 50 

E'thicus, or ,,Ethieus, 50 
Ethi6pia, 50 

Ethiopian Languages, 52 
Ethiops, 53 
Ethule [Etheieum] 

EthOsa, 53 
Etienne [Stephens] 

Etienne, St., 53 
Etisus, 54 
Etna [iEtna] 

Eton [Burkinghamshiie] 
EtrOria, 54 

Etruscan Arcbllecture, 57 
Etruscans [Etruria] 

Etsch [Adi^ 

Etymology [Language] 
Eiyrooldgicum Magnum, 57 
Euboia, 58 
Euculy'ptus, 60 
Eficharis, 61 
Eucharist, 61 
Euchysiderite, 61 
Eiiclase, 61 

Euclid [Geometry of the Greeks] 
Euclid of Megara, 61 
Eiicmlium (zoology) [Synoicura] 
EucrWea [Cellatima, vol. vi., p. 
405] 

E6dea fSpongidte] 

Eudiometer, 61 
EudOcia, 64 

Euddeia the younger, 64 
Euddra | Mediisnj 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, 64 
Eudo.xiis of Cyzicus, 64 
Eiidyiilite, 64 

Budy'iianiys [ Cuculiilo!, Cucu- 
linie, vol. viii., pp. 206 and 211] 
Eu'dytes [llivcrs, vol. ix., pp. 

206 and 211 ] 

Eugene, Prince, 64 
Eiigdiiiu, 65 

Kugeiiiacrinitcs|K.icii lilra, vol. 

IX., p. 393] 

Eugenii., 66 

Eugeniiis 1., II., 111., IV., 06 
Euk.iirite, 66 

Ei'iliibes (zoology) [Rollers] 
Eiildlia [Uorsiiiranchiatu] 
Kiilen-Spiegel [English Driunii, 
vol. ix., p, 423J 
Euler, Leonard, 67 
K&lima, 67 

KuUmene [Branchiopoda, vol. 
V., p.34;i] 

Kiily'mene ] Medusa] 
Kuniddoiius, 68 
E6meu«', 68 
Kuindn.des, 68 

£iimidpus.Eumulpid!e[Eleusis] 
Enmorphus, 69 
Eui'Ipius, 69 
Euudmia [Milleporidas] 
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Eundtnius, 69 
Eunuch, 69 

Endmphalus [Troehidai] 
Eupatdria [Crimea] 
Eupatoritcese, 70 
Enpen (circle), 70 
Eupen (chief town), 70 
Eapheutrisopoda] 

Euphdrbia, 70 
Euphoibikcese, 70 
EuphOrbium, 70 
Euphrates [Tigris] 

EOpion, 71 
Eupolis, 71 
Eure (river), 71 
Eure (department), 71 
Eure ct Loir, 75 
Eiirfbia [Thecosomata] 
Eurfiiides, 77 
Europe, 79 

Europe, Zoology of, 90 
Europe, Botany of, 94 
Eury'ale [Sielletidoans; Me¬ 
dusa] 

Eury'bia [Medusa] 

Eury'dice (zoology) [Isopoda] 
Eurylaimus [Muscicapidas] 
Eury'medon [Anatolia, vol. i., 
p. 494] 

Eury'noine, 94 
Eurypddius [Leptopodiidee; 

MacropodiansJ 
Eurystdmidni [Rollers] 

Eiisdbius Piimphili, 9.5 
Eiistucli'au Tube [Ear] 
Eiisthehitis, 95 
Eustlithms, 95 

Eustutius, or Eustatia, St., 95 
Eustyle [Civil Architecture] 
Kntdeius, 96 
Kulrdpiiis, Flavius, 96 
Kutycliiiins, 96 
Kiainu [Black Sea] 

Evtigiira [Medusa] 

Eiiigiius, 97 
Evald, Juliannes, 97 
Evangelist, 97 
Ev.ipoiatioii [Heat] 

Eveciioii [LunarTheory] 
Evelyn, .Tolm, 98 
Evergem, 98 
Evergreens, 98 
Everlasting Flowers, 100 
Evesham, 100 
Evidence, 101 
Evil Kyo. 163 
Evil, King’s [Scrofula] 
Kvilineiodach | Babylon, His¬ 
tory] 

Evolute [Involute and Evoluto] 
Evolution [Involution and Evo- 
IntiuTi] 

Evoluiiuus, Military, 104 
E'vora, 106 


vuzi. a. 

Evremond, Charles de SL Denys, 
Kvreux, 107 [10? 

Ex [Devonshii^ 

Examnation [Evidence] 
Exauthdmata, 106 
Exarch, 108 

Excavations [Foundations] 
Excentric [Ptolemaic Hypothe- 
Excentricity, 108 sis] 

Excess, 108 
Exchange, 108 
Exchange, Royal [Gresham | 
Exchequer Court, 110 
Exchequer Bills, 111 
Excise Duties, 111 
Excitants [Stimulants] 
Excommunication, 113 
Execution (law), 114 
Execution, 114 
Executor, 114 
Ex5dra, 116 
Exorcise [Analeptics] 

Exeter, 116 

Exeter, or Exon Domesday, 117 
Exeter College, Oxford. 118 
Exeter [New Hampshire] 
Exhaustions, Method of [Geo 
metry of the Greeks] 

Exhibit, IIH 
Exhibition [School] 

Exile [Banishment] 

Exinouih [Devunsliire] 
Exuchrpeffi, 118 
K'xuiliui, the Bonk of, 118 
E'xogens, 120 
Exorcism, I.'ll 
Exurhizo! [Kxogens] 

Exoteric and Esoteric, 131 
Expansion [Heat] 

Expectation uf Liib, 131 
Expectorants, 131 
Explunaria [ Mudrephyliima] 
Exi oiicnt; Exponents, Notation 
of, J3'2 

Exjiorts [Imports and Exports] 
Extent, 132 
Kxlurtiuii, 132 

Kxtrnction uf Routs [Involution 
and Evulutiuuj 
Extracts, 132 
Kxliavasation, 133 
Kxuma [Bahamas] 

Eyck, .luhn Van, 133 
Eye, 134 

Eye (in optics), 144 
Eye (in liortienlture), 145 
Eye [Siifl'nIkJ 
Kjenioutli [Berwickshire] 
Kyluii, 145 
Eyre, 145 

Ezekiel, the Book of, 145 
Ezekiel [Dramatic Art and M* 
teruture, p. 135] 

Eira, the Busk of, 146 



F. 


F U a labio-dental asp'.iati bearing the same relation to 
the other labio-dental aspirate V which the letters called 
tenuet, p, h, t, bear to the medies, b, g, d. It occupies the 
sixth place in the English as in the I^lin alphabet, thus 
corresponding with the digarama of the old Oreek alphabet, 
and the vau of the Hebrew. In power and form it is 
likewise closely related to those two letters. [Alphabet.] 

The letter F is interchangeable with the other aspirates 
eh or A and th, and also with the lip-letters p and h. 

1. F in Latin corresponds to A in Spanish, as Latin/or- 
moso, beautiftll; S^miiish Aerwoso ; Laiiu/c»M'«a, female; 
Spanish A«fflAra ,* 'LeAmfugere, fly; Spanish A«tr. Other 
examples may readily bo found in a Spanish Dictionary 
under the letter A. The same change prevaileil between 
the Latin of Home and the Sabine dialect of that lan¬ 
guage. 

2. F in Latin corresponds to th in Greek, as Jsitin/era, 
a wild boast; Greek 0f;p. Latin,/3c, weep; Greek 9pe, as 
seen in epj/i'oc. Indeed this interchange prevailed among 
the dialects of the Greek language itself as in ovfap and 
ovOap ; ^\<}v and ; ^Xi/3w and dXijSw. This however 
seems to depend on the proximity of the letters I and r. 
(See L.) 

3. F in Latin corresponds to b in German and English, 
aafrang-ere, brech-eii, to break;/rafer, bruder, brother; 
fago, bnche, beecli, &.c. 

d. F in English and German to ii in Latin, a»pelli, fell, 
fell (comp, follmongcr/; ped, fuss, root; pug-nu-re, fechlen, 
to fight, &c. 

F. in Music, is the fourth note, or degree, of the diatonic 
scale, atisweviiig to the fa of the Italians and French. It 
was originally used as the base clef, to which it gives a 
name; but while serving as a sign, time has gradually al¬ 
tered its form into that which as a clef it now takes. This 
letter is also an abbreviation of the Italian word Forte, 
strong, or loud. The double F signifies the superlative of 
Forte, — Fortixsimn. 

FABA'CEAJ. [Leguminosje.] 

FA'BiUS MA'XIMUS and the FABIl FAMILY. The 
F'abii wore a numerous and powerful gens or patrician 
house of antient Rome, which became subdivided into se¬ 
veral families or branches distinguished by their respective 
cognomina, such as Fabii Maxiini, Fabii Ambusti, Fubii 
Vibulani, &c. They were of Sabine origin, and settled on 
the Quiriiinl from the lime of the earliest kings. After the 
expulsion of the Tarqumii, the Fabii as one of the older 
houses exercised considerable influeiieo in the senate. Cicso 
Fabius being Quiestor with L. Valerius, impeached Spuriii.s 
Cassius in the year of Rome 2t>8, 48G u.c., and had him 
executed. It has been noted as a remarkable feet, that for 
seven consecutive years from that time, one of the two an¬ 
nual consulships was filled by three brothers Fabii in rota¬ 
tion. Niebuhr has particularly investigated this period of 
Roman history, and specvilated on the causes of this long 
retention of ottice by the Fabii as connected with the struggle 
then pending between the patricians and the plebeians, and 
the attempt of the former to monopolize the elections. 
{History ijf Rome, vol. ii., The Seven Consulships of the 
Fabii.) One of the throe brothers, (Quintus Fabius Vibu- 
lanus, fell in battle against the Veientes, in the year 274 of 
Rome. In the following year, under the consulship of Cmso 
Fabius and Titus Virginius, the whole house of the Fabii 
proposed to leave Rome and settle on the borders of the 
territory of Veii, in order to take the war against the Veientes 
entirely into their hands. After performing solemn sacri¬ 
fices, they left Rome in a body, mustering 306 patricians, 
besides their families, clients, and freedmen, and encamped 
on the banks of the Cremera in sight of Veii. There they 
forti ed tliemselves, and maintained for nearly two years a 
harassing warfare against the Veientes and other people of 
Btrurk. At last in one of their predatory inenrsions they 
^ into an ambuscade, and fighting desperately, wore nil 
exterminated. (Livy, iL 48. 50; and Niebuhr’s Hutory, an 
the V sientine Wear.) One only of the bouse, Quintus Fa- 
bius Vibuknus, who had remained at Rome, escaped, and 
become the pamnt stock of all the subsequent Fabii. He 
WM tepeatsialy (wnsuli was aftennumi one of the de¬ 


cemviri with Appms Claudius for two oonsecutive years, m 
which office he disgraced himself by his connivance at the 
oppressions of his colleague, which caused the fall of the 
deccravirate. In subsequent years we find several Fabii 
filling the consulship, until we come to M. Fabius Ambus- 
tus, who was consul in the year 393 of Rome, and again 
several times after. He fought against the Hernici and the 
Tarqiiinians, and left several sons, one of whom, known by 
the name of Quintus Fabius Maximus RoUianua, attacked 
and defeated the Samnites (429 of Rome) in the absence 
and against the orders of his commanding officer, the Dic¬ 
tator Papirius, who would have brought him to punishment 
for disobedience, but was prevented by the intercession of 
the soldiers and the people. This Fabius was five times 
consul, and dictator twice. He triuimhed over the 
Samnites, Marsi, Gauls, and Tuscans. His son, Quintus 
Fabius Gurges, was thrice consul, and was the grandfather 
of Quintus Fabius Maximus Verkucosus, one of the 
most celebrated generals Of Rome. In his first consulate 
he triumphed over the Ligurians. After the Thrasymenian 
defeat he was named Prodiclotor by the unanimous voice of 
the people, and was intrusted with the salvation of the Re¬ 
public. The system which ho adopted to check the advance 
of Hannibal is well known. By a succession of skilful move¬ 
ments, marches, and counter-tnarches, always chousing good 
defensive positions, ho harassed his antagonist, who could 
never draw him into ground favuuralile fur his attack, wliile 
Fabius watched every opportunity of availing himself of 
' any error or neglect on the part of the Carthaginians. 

This mode of warfare, which was new to the Romans, 
acniiired for Fabius the name of Cunctator, or * temporizer,’ 
and was censured by the young, the rash, and the ignorant; 
but it probably wns the means of saving Rome from ruin. 
Miniicius, who shared with Fabius the command of the 
army, having imprudently engaged Hannibal, was saved 
from total de.struc.tion by the timely assistance of the dic¬ 
tator. In the following year however, 536 of Rome, Fabius 
being recalled to Rome, the command of the army was in¬ 
trusted to the consul T. Varro, who rushed imprudently to 
battle, when the defeat of Canine made manifest the wis¬ 
dom of thu dictator’s previous caution. Fabius was made 
consul in the next year, and was again employed in keeping 
Hannibal in check. In 543 of Rome, being consul for the 
fifth time, be re-look Tarentum by stratagem, after which 
he narrowly eseapeil being caught himself in a snare by 
Hannibal near Metapoiitum. (Livy, xxvii. 15, 16.) When 
some years after ibc question was discussed in the senate 
of sending P. Seipio with an army into Africa, Fabius op¬ 
posed it, saying that Italy ought first to bo rid of Han¬ 
nibal. Fabius died some time after at a very advanced age. 
His son, called likewise Quintus Fabius Maximus, who had 
also been consul, died betbre him. His grandson Quintus 
Fabius Maximus Serviliaiius, being proconsul, fought against 
Viriiirus in Spain, and concluded with him an honourable 
peace. (Livy, Epitome, 51.) Ho was afterwards consul re¬ 
peatedly, and also censor. He wrote Annals, which are 
quoted by Macrobius. {Satwn. i. 16.) Ilis brother by 
adoption Quintus Fabiu%Maximus Aimilianus, the son of 
Paulus AJimlins (Livy, xlv. 41), was consul in 609 of Rome, 
and was the fetlier of Fabius, called Allobrngicus, who sub¬ 
dued not only the Allobroges, but also the people of Southern 
Gaul, which he reduced into a Roman province, called from 
that time ‘proviiicia,’ or ‘ Gallia ulterior.’ Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, a grandson of Fabius Maximus Servilianus, 
served in Spain under Julius Ctesar, and was made consul 
in the year 709 of Romo. Two of his sons or nephews, 
Paulus Fabius Maximus and Quintus Fabius Maximus 
were consuls in succession under Augustus. There was 
also a Fabius consul under Tiberius. Panvinius and utlicrs 
have reckoned that during a period of about five centuries, 
from the time of the first Fabius, who is mentioned os 
consul, to the reign of Tiberius, 48 consulships, 7 dictator¬ 
ships, 8 censorships, 7 augurships, diesides the offices of 
master of the horse and military tribune with consular 
power, were filled by individuals of the Fabian house. It 
also could boast of thirteen triumphs and two ovations. 
(At^putinua de Familm Rommorum.) 
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FA’BIUS PICTOR, the hutorian, was descended from 
Marous Fabius Ambustus, the consul. Otius Fabius, one 
of the sons of Ambustus, was called Pictor, because about 
B.c. 304 he painted the temple of the imddms of health, 
which painting existed till the reign of Claudius, when the 
temple was burnt. (Pliny, xxxv. c. 4.) The surname of 
Pictor was eontinudd to his children, one of whom, Caius 
Fabius Pictor, was consul with Ogulnius Oallus b.c. 27), 
and was the father of the historian. (Juintus Fabius Pictor, 
the historian, lived in the time of the second Punic war, 
according to the testimony of Livy (xxi.), who says, in speak¬ 
ing of the battle of the Thrasymene lake, that he followed 
in his narrative the authority of Fabius Pictor, who was 
contemporary with that memorable event. Fabius appears, 
from the testimony of Dionysius and Cicero, to have written 
both in Greek and in Latin. Of the extracts ftom or refer¬ 
ences to his ‘ Annals,’ which have been transmitted to us, 
some concern the antiquities of Italy, and the beginning of 
Rome, others the suhs^uent fasti, or history of the Romans. 
He was the first who compiled a history of his country 
ftom the records of the pontiffs, and from popular tradition. 
He is spoken of with praise by Livy, who evidently bor¬ 
rowed lately from him, and by Cicero, Pliny, Appian, and 
others. Polybius however censures his obvious partiality 
for the Romans, and his unfairness towards the Carthagi¬ 
nians, in his account of the second Punic war. His 
Annals are lost, with the exception of some fragments, which 
have been preserved by subsequent writers, and are printed 
in the collections of Antonius Augustinus, Antwerp, 1395, 
Antonins Ricoohonus, Venice, 1668, and others. Tne well- 
known impostor, Annio da Viterbo, published a small work 
on the oripn of Rome, under the name of Fabiiw Pictor, 
hut the fraud was discovered. (Quintus Fabius Pictor was 
sent by the senate to Delphi imer the battle of Cannae, 
to consult the Oracle about the ultimate result of the war. 
He must not be confounded with Servius Fabius Pictor, 
who lived in the time of Cato the Elder, and who is praised 
by Cicero for his knowledge of jurisprudence, literature, 
and antiquity. (Vossius, De Historicia Lalinis; Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Latina.) 

FABLE, Fkbula in Latin, in its general sense means a 
fictitious narrative, but it also means more particularly a 
species of didactic composition, consisting of a short ficti¬ 
tious tale inculcating a moral truth or precept As such it 
is divided into two sorts, the parable and the apologue. 
Hie former narrates some incident, which, although it may 
not have happened exactly os the narrator supposes, yet 
could have happened at any time, there being nothing im¬ 
possible or improbable in it. Of this description are many 
of the parables contained in the Scriptures, and especially 
in the New Testament, it being a fiivourite mode with our 
Saviour of illustrating his precepts by similitudes. When, 
for instance, he spoke of the master who, before setting out 
on a long journey, intrusted certain talents or sums of money 
to each or his three servants, he did not mean that such a 
fact had occurred at any particular time, though it might 
have occurred, but he chose this figure as presenting the 
ways of God witM' regard to the mental or spiritual talents 
he has gifted men with, and which he expects them to cul¬ 
tivate and render useftil in proportion to their capacities. 
The second species of moral fable, called apologue, relates 
focts which are evidently untrue, and cannot have hap¬ 
pened ; such as animals, or even inanimate things, speak¬ 
ing, but which serve as comparisons for the actions of 
men. Such was the well-known apologue of Metienius 
A^ippa, addressed to the plebs of Roma, who had revolted 
against the patrieians, in which he told them of the various 
limbs of t^ human body having once revolted against tlie^ 
belly. (Livy, ii. 32.) Most of die (kbles which are called 
./Bsopian are apologues, although some are of the parable 
kind; for example, that of .dSsop and the villain who threw 
a atone at him. (Phndrus, iii. 5.) 

The ajiologue k one of the oldest forms of oompo- 
sltion, being well ealeulatod to strike the minds of men 
in a rude state. HomeFs War of the Mice and the 
Frogs is a oomposition of the nature of tho a>iologue; only 
bOing Mtendod UMi conaideraUe lenj^, and including a 
snooeasiah of iniddents, it is olaHed among the beromo- 
oomks poenH, wfailatklui apologue, or fkUe fto^y so called, 
pointt out onh coe partkalaar incident from which it foaws 
a moral,' in ^ tsame maniiw,;in modern limes, the ‘ Ani- 
BMlf Parlanti,' or ’ Court and Parliament of Beasts' of Casti 
mast be daised among tho meok epic poems, although it 


may be said to consist of a series of apologues, each point¬ 
ing to some particular error, or abuse, in the state of so¬ 
ciety, and in the conduct of'men. It is probable that the 
older and simpler mythological fables of the gods and heroes 
among the antients were originally intended by tho early 
patriarchs or priests to illustrate by allegory the attributes 
of the Creator, the phenomena of nature, and the progress 
of social life; but tW in course of time people lost sight of 
the moral, and believed tho fiction in its literal'sense. 

The oldest eollection of fables in any European lan^age 
is in Greek prose; the fobles are attributed to ^sop, 
but much doubt exists as to the real author or authors of 
thorn. [iRsoi*.] Babrios wrote a metrical version of AJso- 

f iian fables, only a few of which have come down to us. 
Babrias.] The fables called the fables of Bidpai [BidpaiI 
are derived from a collection in the Sanscrit language, and 
Lokman is said to have written fables in Arabic; but sovernl 
of the fables attributed to the latter appear to he the same 
as some of those attributed to ./Rsop, and it has been sup¬ 
posed that Lokman and ./Rsop were one and the same per¬ 
sonage. [Lokman.] 

Among the Latins, Phiedrus, who lived under Tiberius, 
is the most celebrated: he professes to have taken his sub¬ 
jects from ^Bop. The MS. of Phsedrus was not discovered 
before the end of the sixteenth century. Avianus, or Avie- 
nus, who (supposing the two names to mean the same indi¬ 
vidual) lived under the elder Theodosius, wrote a collection 
of fables in Latin verse. {Edition of Avienua, Leyden, 173), 
with a Diaaertation on the Identity qC Avianua and Avienua.) 
Faerno of Cremona, who lived about tho middle of tho six¬ 
teenth century, made a collection of (Esopian fables, wliiuh 
he turned into Latin verse, and which were published at 
Romo after his death in 1.364. He was accused of pla¬ 
giarism, as having found a MS. ofPhmdi'us in some library, 
and burrowed bis subjects from it. 

In the modern languages, among tho original writers of 
failles or apologues. La Fontaine has been generally con¬ 
sidered as rivalling or surpassing Phsedrus in this kind of 
composition; and indeed he may be fairly placed above all 
writers of this class. Among the English, Gay and Moore 
have written fables. The Germans have had l'.essing, Gel- 
lert, and others; andHhe Spaniards haveYrmrle and Sa- 
maniego. Among tho Italians, Firenzuola, Crudeli, Baldi, 
Capaccio, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, wrote 
chiefly translations or paraphrases from the Greek and 
Latin fabulists. In tlie eighteenth century Pignotti, a 
native of Tuscany, wrote original fables in verse, which 
were published at Pisa in 1782, and have been often re¬ 
printed since. Bertola also wrote fables (Pavia, 1788), with 
an essay on fables. Luigi Fiacchi published, under the 
name of ‘ (Jlasio,’ a collection of fables (Florence, 1807). 

FABREITI, RAFFAELE, born at Urbino in 1619, 
was secretary of Pope Alexander 'Vlll., and prtefect of the 
papal archives in the castle St. Angelo under Inno¬ 
cent XII. Fabretti spent most of his time in searching 
the ruins which are scattered about Rome and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, and digging for those which were under ground. 
Ha explored catacombs, columbaria, sepulchres, and other 
subterraneous receptacles; and he gathered an abundant 
harvest uf antiquities, and chiefly of inscriptions, which he 
ranged in a collection at bis house at Urbino, which col¬ 
lection has been since transferred to the ducal palace of 
the same town. It is related that the iiorse upon which he 
rode for many years in his perambulations through the 
Ckmpagna, and which liis friends had nicknamed Marco 
Polo, became so accustomed to bis master’s hunting after 
inscriptions that he used to stop of himself whenever he 
met with anv. Fabretti wrote, T, ‘ Insoriptionum Anti 
^uarum Explioatio,’ fol., 1699; 2*, 'De Columnft Tra 
jani,’ fol., 1683, an elaborate work, in which he illustrated 
with muifo erudition and judgment the sculptures of that 
celebrated monument. He added to it an explanation of 
the Iliac table which is in the Capitolina Itluseum. 3*, ‘ De 
Aquia et Aqumdactibus 'Veteris Romia,’ 4to., 1680, reprinted 
with notes and additions in 1788. Fabretfl rendered great 
Mrvkeatoantoology his system of flluatrating enomonu- 
BBOBt faff the kelp of another. He had a eontroveray witit 
Janos Qreaoviiu idwut the interpretation of some passagas 
of olasniad writers, in which both resorted to disorethtahle 
BcurrfritiOi. Fabretti died at Rome hi January, 1700, at the 
iM of ei^hte. He may .be considered as the predecsssor of 
Kanohini, Itettaii, and other arohsolomts who illuetrated 
the MtiquitiM of Bone doting the eii^teeBth pentury. 
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FABRIA'NO. rWACEaxTA.] 

FABRI'ClUS, CAIU8, gummed Luscmus, was oonaul 
for the first time in the year 471 of Rome, 283 BiC., when 
he triumphed over the Boii and the Etruscans. After 
the defeat of the Romans under the consul Lmvinus by 
Pyrrhus (b.c, 281), Fabriciug was sent by the senate as le¬ 
gate to the king to treat for the ransom of the prisoners, or, 
according to others, to propose terms of peace. Pyrrhus is 
said to have endeavoured to bribe him by largo offers, which 
Fabricius, poor as he was, rejected with scorn, to the groat 
admiration of the king. Fabricius being again consul 
(b.c. 279) was sent against Pyrrhija, who was then en¬ 
camped neat Tarentum. The physician to the king is said 
to have come secretly to the Roman camp, and to have 
proposed to Fabricius to poison his master for a bribe, 
at which tlu> consul, indignant, had him put in fetters and 
sent back to Pyrrhus, upon whom this instance of Roman 
integrity made a great impression. Pyrrhus soon after 
sailed fur Sicily, whore he was called by the Syracusans, 
then hard pressed by the Carthaginians. Fabricius having 
defeated the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttii, who had 
joined Pyrrhus against Rome, triumphed over those poo])le. 
Pyrrhus, afterwards returning to Italy, was fmall'y defeated 
and driven away by M. Curius Dentatus (b.c. 270). Two 
years after, Fabricius being consul for the third time, with 
Claudius Cinna for liis colleague, legates came from king 
Ptolemy of Egypt to contract an alliance with Rome. Se¬ 
veral instances arc related of tho extrerao frugality and 
simplicity of the manners of Fabricius, which are conform¬ 
able to what is recorded of the austerity of Roman life 
previous to the Punic wars. When censor, he dismissed 
from tho senate P. Cornelius Ruftnus becauso ho had in his 
jKissession ten pounds’ weight of silver plate. Fabricius 
died poor, and the senate was obliged to make provision for 
liH daughters. {VXulBxvh, Li/e iff Pyrrhus ; Tuny, Eintome 
xia., xiv., Eutropins; Jiistinus.) 

FABRI'ClUS, JOANNES AI.BERTUS, horn at 
Leipzig in 1667, early distinguished himself by his pro¬ 
ficiency in classical literature, and his penetration and judg¬ 
ment, assisted by an excellent inemory. Having finished 
his studies at l,eipzig, he went to Hamburg, where 1. F. 
Meyer appointed him his librarian. He was afterwards 
appointed professor in the college of Hamburg, whore he ro- 
niaiiied to the end of his life, having refused several advan¬ 
tageous offers made to him by the landgrave of Hesse Cussel 
and others. He was the author of many elaborate works, 
the principal of which are:—I. ‘Bibliotheca Grasca,’ 14 
vols. 4to., Hamburg, 1705-28. A new edition, with consider¬ 
able improvements, was published by Harles, Hamburg, 
1790-1809. The ‘Bibliotheca Gr»ca’ is a most valuable 
Work; it contains notices of all the Greek authors, from the 
oldest known down to those who flourished in the last 
))criod of the Byzantine empire, with lists of their works 
and remarks on them. 11. ‘ Bibliotheca Latina,’ 3 vols. 
4to., 1708-21. Ernesti published a new and much im¬ 
proved edition ef the same at Leipzig, 1773. The ‘Bib¬ 
liotheca Latina’ is inferior in research and copiousness to 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Greeca,’ but is still a useful work, espe¬ 
cially in the new form given to it by Ernesti. HI. ‘ Biblio¬ 
theca Latina Ecclesiastica,’ fol.,Hamburg, 1718. IV. ‘Bib¬ 
liotheca Latina medise et infimas AStutis, cum Supplemcnto 
C. Schoettgenii, ex recensione Dominici Mansi,’ Padua, 
6 vols. 4to., 1754. V. ‘Meraoriro Hamburgeiises, 7 vols. 
8vo.; to which Reimar, the son-in-law of Fabricius, added 
an eighth volume in 1745. VI. ‘ Codex Apooryphus Novi 
Testament!,’ 2 vols. 8vo., 1719; being a Collection of the 
false Got^iels, Acts of the Apostles, and other apocryphal 
books wliiidi appeared in the early ages of Christianity. 
VII. ‘Bibliographia Antiquaria,’ 4to., 1760; being notices 
of the authors who have written upon Hebrew, Greek, 
Roman, and ecclesiastical antiquities. Vlll. ‘Delectus 
Argumentorum et Syllabus Scriptorum qui veritatom Ro- 
ligionis Christiante lucubrationibus suis asserue#uut,’ 4to., 
172,5. IX. ‘ Hydrotheoloria,’ written tn German, and 
translated into French under the title ‘Theologie de I’Eau, 
ou Essai sur la Bontd, la Sagesso, et la Puissance de Dieu, 
manifest£es dans la Creation de I'Eau,’ 8vi)., La Hsye, 
1741. X. ‘Codex pseudepigraphus Veleris Testamenti,’ 
being a counterpart of his work on the ApMrypha of 
the New Testament. XI. ‘ Conspectus Thesauri Litterorii 
Italiss,’ 8vo., 1749, or notioes of the principal collections 
of the Historians of Italy, os well os of other writers who 
have illustrated the antiquities, geography, &C,, of that 
P.C„No. 614. •> e 7 


counli7> including the great works of Burmannus and 
Grsvius, with an account of the Italian literary journals 
existing or which had existed before tho time of Fabricius, 
of the Italian academies, and a catalogue of Italian bib¬ 
liographers and biographers classed according to the par¬ 
ticular towns which they have illustrated. XII. ‘ Imp. (J®s. 
August! Tem|iorum Notatio, Genus et Scriptorum Frag- 
menta,’ with ‘ Nicolai Dumasceni De Institutione Augusti,’ 
4to., 17‘27. Xlll. ‘ Salutaris Lux Evangelii, sive Notitia 
Prqpanatorum per Orbem totum Sacrouwm: accuduiit 
Epistolai imrcdam inedittn Julian! Imporatoris, Gregorii 
Habessini Theologia Aithiopici^ necnon Index geographi- 
cus Episcoputuiun Orbis Christiani,’ 4to., 1731; a work 
which contains useful iiiformatiun for students of eccle¬ 
siastical history. XIV. ‘Cenlifolium Luthcraiiiim, sive No- 
tilia Litoraria Beriptorum omius generis de Martino Lutheru, 
ejus Vita, Seriplis, et Ruformatioiio Ecclcsios editorum,’ two 
vols. 8VO. 1730. XV. ‘Ceiituria Fabriciorum Seriplis claro- 
rum qui jom diem suam obierunt collecta,’ «vo., 1709, with a 
continuation in 17‘27. Tho author has included in las list 
not only tho authors whose name or sirnaine was Fabricius, 
but also those whose names may be turned into the I.ajitiu 
Fabricius; such as Le Fevre, Fabri, the German Schmidts, 
&c. Independently of tho above and other minor works, 
Fabricius jiublishod editions of Sextus Empiricus, of the 
Gallia Orieutalis of Father Goloniies, of the works of St. Hip- 
polytus, and many others. The catalogue of tho works pub¬ 
lished by him exceeds 100. Fabricius died at Hamburg in 
April, 17,'!6. in his 6yth year. His private character was 
as praiseworthy as his learning was great. He was modest, 
hospitable to strangers wlio came to visit him, indefatigable 
in the duties of his professorship and rectorship, and yet he 
found time for the eompilutiou of the numerous works 
already mentioned, llciraar, his son-in-law, wrote his bio¬ 
graphy in l.sitin, 8io. 1732. 

FABRI'ClUS, JOHANN CHRIST, was born in the 
year J 742, at Tundern, in the duchy of Sleswiek. He was 
brought up to the medical profession, and at the ago of 
twehty-tluee was made professor of natural history and 
rural economy at Kiel. 

Fabricius studied under Linneeus, and aflenvurds en 
joyed perhaps a more brilliant reputation than any other 
pupil of that great uatumlist. Having been filled with 
emulation by the circumstance of Liniimus quoting him iii 
his ‘ Systema Naturie,’ he resolved to make an especial 
study of entomology, a science at that time in its infancy. 
The first results of his investigations were shortly after 
(1775) made known in liis ‘ Systema Enlomologia*,’where 
he proposed a new arrangement of the insect tribe, the 
novelty of which consisted in choosing for his divisions the 
modifications observable in the parts of the mouth. The 
two methods previously adopted were founded, the one upon 
the metamorphoses of the various tribes, the other upon 
their organs ot motion. I'bo hittur was first pointed out by 
Aristotle, and was that adopted by Linninus. 

Fabricius subsequently published numerous other worxs 
of still greater importanec, a list of which is given at the 
end of this article. Possessing a great knowledge of lan¬ 
guages, Fabricius travelled through the northern and mid¬ 
dle stales of Europe, collecting new materials, and fre¬ 
quenting the various museums, from winch he described all 
such insects as had hitherto been unpublished. Aecuunts 
of his travels in Norway, Russia, and England, wore pub¬ 
lished by him. He visited England seien times, and 
received great assistance from inspecting the colleulions of 
Sir Joseph Banks*, John Hunter, Drury, Francillon, and 
utiiei-s. 

Far from being jealous of those naturalists who, in his 
day, enjoyed reputation in the same branches which he 
more particularly attended to, Fabricius, upon seeing the 
beautiful work of Walckenaer on spiders, expressed groat 
delight; and although no request had been made, he has¬ 
tened to convey to that author all tho specimens which be 
possessed of the spider tribe. Fabricius was of an amiable 
disposition ; and is said to have been reproached by a follow 
professor for his extreme modesty, which his friend urged 
would retard his advancement. Although so well versed 
in entomology, FaWicius was not a stranger to other 
branches of zoology; ho was also versed in botany and 
mineralogy. He died of dropsy, in his sixty-fifth year, 

• Nuomkiiu iSMcta la the eoUection of .Sir Jinopli Hanks CwMoh U now 
ih* nropotty of tho LimiMn Socieir) still U»ve immes aUeched to them to 
III* buulwntiBg of nunietu. 

Von. X.—X 
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much regretted by all naturalists. His principal works are bis predecessors. We have menrioned that Ije }iad more 
as followst contemporary reputation as a pra^iicaj surgeon i^an as an 

I, ‘ Systema Entomologim, sistens Insectorum Classes,’ anatomist; and it is as a surgeon that ho is still chietly 
kc., l voL, 8vo.. Flenshuigi ot Lipsiss, 1775; 2, ‘ Philo- remembered. The observations recorded in his worki 
smihia Entomologica,’ 8vo., Hamburgi etKilonii, 1778; 3, having, however, been since wrought up in the general 
‘ Reise nach Norwegen, mit Bemerkungen aus der Natur body of surgical knowledge, are now seldom consulted or 
Historio und CEoonomie,’ 8vo.. Hamburg, 1779 ; 4, ‘ Species quoted specifically as derived from himself. 

Insectorum, sistens eorum diffferenuas speoificas, synony- He published many tracts on both departments. Ihose 
mia auctorum, loca natalia, metamorphosis,’ &o., 2 vols., on anatomy arid physiology, often referred but not with 
8vo., Hamburg et Kilonii, 1781; 5, ‘ Mantissa Insectorum; unmixed praisb, by Harvey and the witers of the period 
sistens siieeies nuper dctecta-s.’ ko., 2 vols., 8vo., Hafnisa, immediately subsequent to his own, were collected in one 
1787 ; 6, ‘ Genera Insectorum,’ 1 vol., 8vo. (Chilonii), Kie), volume felio, and republished, with a biogrwhical memoir 
1776; 7, ‘ Enforaologia Systematica, emendata et aucta,' of the author, by Alfainua at Leyden in 1738. 1316 best 
4 vols., 8vo., llafnisB, 1792, 93, 94; 8, ‘Index Alphabe- edition of his surgical worjts, the twenty-fifth, was printed, 
ticus,’ 1796 ; 9, ‘ Supplemontum Entomologise Systeroa- also in ono folio Volume, at Padua in 1606. HiswritingB 
tiew,’ I vol.. 8vo., Haftii®, 1798; 10,‘Systema Eleutera - are all in Latin, and display a considerable knowledge of 
tori/m,’ 2 vols., 8vo., Kilim, 1801; 11, ‘Index,’ 8vo., Kilim, the literature, generel anomedical, of that language and of 
IHO'l; 12, * SystemaJ?Ayngo/oruw,’H voh Brunsvigm, 1801; the Greek. 

13, ‘ Index Alphabeticus Rhyngotorum, gonora et species FABYAN, ROBERT’ ''J'® historian, was descended of a 
continens,’ 4to, Brunswick, 1803 ; 14, ‘ Systema Piezato- resperthblo femjly of Essex. Bishop Tanner says he wiqi 
rum' 8vo., Brunsvigm, 1804; 13, ‘ Systema Aniliatorum,' born in London. We have no dates of his early life,but 
8vo., Brunsvigm, 1805., I*® known to have belonged, as a citizen, to the Company 

FABRI'ZIO, GERO’NIMO, commonly called FABRI- of Drapers. From records in thO dlV archives, it appears 
CIUS AB AQUAPENDENTE, was born in 1537 at that he was alderinan of the ward of Fairingdon Without, 
Acemapendente in Italy, a city near Orvieto, in the States and in 1493 served the office of sheriff.. In 1496, in the 
of the Church. His parents, although poor, contrived to mayoralty of Sir Henry Colet, wp find him ‘assigned and 
furnish him with the means of obtaining an excellent edu- chosen,’ wfth Jlr. Recorder and certain commoners, to ride 
catinn at Padua, which was then rapidly approaching the to the king ‘ for redress of the pew impositions raised and 
eminence it long held, o^eciafty as a school of medicine, levied upon English cloths in the archduke’s land,’ (that is, 
among the universities of Europe. It appears to have been the Low Countries) an exaction which was desisted from in 
a favourite object with the Venetian government to on- the following year. In 1502, on the plea of poverty, he re- 
courage the study of the medical scieifees. Vesaliiis and signed the alderman’s gown, not willing to take the mayor- 
Follopius had been successively invited to fill the chair of alty, and probably retired to the mansion in Essex, mentioned 
analomy and surgery, then conjoined, and reaped a rich in hisw’ill, atThe>donGernon. That lie was opulent at thk 
harvest of public emolument and honour; and Fabricius period cannot be doubted, but ho seems to have considered 
himself, who did much to extend tlie reputation of tho that the expenses of the chief magistracy, even at that time, 
school formed by these loaders in the restoration of ana- were too great lobe sustained by a man who had a numerous 
tomy, was afterwards still more munificently rewarded, family. |lo ordered the figures, as may be seen in his will, 
thoiigb equal to neither in merit or posthumous fame. He of sixteen children, in brass, to bo placed upon his monu- 
becanie a pupil of Fallopius at an early ago, and speedily raent. Stowe, in his ‘Survey of London’ (edit. )()().•!, 
attracted tho attention and good-will of his instructor. He p. 198), gives the English part of tho epitaph on Fabyaii's 
thus secured many peculiar advantages, of which ho availed tomb, from the church of St. Michael Cornhill, and says 
himself so well, that having taken nis degrees in medicine ho died in )5I1, adding that his monument was gone, 
with much credit, he was appointed on the death of Fal- Bale, who jilaiais Fabyan’s death on February 28th, 1512, 
lopius in 1562 to succeed him in the direction of the ana- is pruhdbly nearest to tlio truth, as liis will, though dated 
toniical studies of tho university, and three years later to July 11, 1511, was not jiroved till July 12, 1513. Fabyaii’s 
tin' full emoluments of tho professorship. The growing will, .printed with tho last edition of his * Chronicle,’ af- 
porception of the importance of anatomical knowledge led, fords a curious comment on tlic manneys of the time of 
in 1084, to the institution of a separate chair for the teach- Henry Vjll. 

ing of that branch of medioino, which, however, Fabricius Tliore have boon printed five editions of Fabyan’a ‘Chro- 
appears to have still hold in conjunction with that of surgery niclc.’ The first was printed by Pynson iii 1516, and is of 
up to a late period of bis life, with the able assistance of great rarity, in a perfect state. Bale says that Wolsey 
Casscrius. ordered many copies of it (‘ cxemplaria nonnulla’) to be 

His reputation as a teauker drew students from aW parts burnt. Tlie second was printed by Rastoll in 1533. TW 
of Europe ; till at length the theatre of anatomy, built qri- third in 1542, by Keynes. The fourth jn 1559, by Kyn- 
, ginally by himself, become so cro\v;lod, tliat^ the Venetian' geston. The changes of religion gave yis® to many alter- 
seiiate provided him, in 1593, with another of ample dimen- alions and omissions in the third and fourth editions; but 
hioiis at the publiiyixpensc; and at the same time added all the editions, as well as a manuscript of the secopd part 
largely to his salaiy, and granted him many oxc.lusive privi- of the book, wore eollatod by Sir H. Ellis for the fifth 
leges and titles of honour. The fame and wealth he derived edition, 4to., London, 1811, from t}ie preface to which the 
from his practice as a surgeon was oven more than equal present account of the historian has beep principally tahen. 
to that which lie enjoyed as an anatomist; and after up- Fabyan, whoso object it was 16reconcile the discordant tes- 
wards of fifty years of uninterrupted and well-deserved timonics of bistunans, named his book ‘ The Concor4ance 
prosperity, he retired from public life the possessor of an of IJistoyies,'adding the fruits of^rsonal observatibn in 
eiiomious fortune and the object of universal esteeip. Yet the latter part ^ h** Chronicle. Tne first edition had no 
ho duos not appear to have ffiupd the oonfoptment besought regulor title; rite latest is called‘The ]^ew'Chronicles at 
in his retirement. His latter years were embittered by do- England and France, ip two parts, by Robert Ft&yan, 
raesiic dissoiismns and the upping conduct of those who named ^ himsejjf the Coiiooraance of Histories.* TOe 
expected to become his boils; and he died in 1619, at tb® first edition, whiul>.may be considers as Fabyap’sgenuine 
age of eighty-two, not without jth® W»piwop ^ poison, at work, extends from the time when ‘ Brvite ep^d first* the 
liis country-seat on tipi banks of jthe ^nta, still spowp ss Re of Albion,’ .to 1485; idle second continued itne bistqre to 
the Moiitagnuola d’Acquapendiente. 1599.; the thira to 1541.; and the faurth to the paonlh of 

The name of Fabricius fr endeared to the cuRivaton of May, 1559- 7^ names of foe severel atethore who were 
hU science by tho circumstance of his having h^n the ttthH' tpe eontinujators ju* npjtnown. 

of Wiiliato Harvey, whose discovery of the circulatipp of FAtgAjp^, e Ftreneb term tpodffrit fritzoductiop #to 
the blood (by for the most important yet sdhieved iU;p|ay- M JsPjguage. - It exppoises tho fcce, or front yiew 

siology) was suggest according to hR owp stniepiept, offe^dlhAnd fr.often .nseaia spealringof ai^ 
by the repoarks of Fabyi^ pn jthe volvulsi ^uoture o£. the %ide qf the touyye. or the %ads of $t- 

the veins. The tills of Fobtidus to the minor discovery # Rome. Facade was applied originally to denote 

has been disputed, though jttrpnj^y BMartel by some ana- tjm Ritinrinil front of a building: the term Facripta, used 
tnniists. The truth is, that his merit did not so much . Ij^ is. for the most part, applied to suoh frmte 

eunsist in origdail driwoTesyns in i^^tepuitie arrange- .as hayejip.rmcfel entrance. 

»eut arid disseminattoa w tho -aei|qiMd %y j JA^iCO^ VH 
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Euranean hill*, in the province of Padua, in 1682. He 
stnaied first in the college of Este, and was afterwards placed 
by Cardinal Barharigo, bishop of Padua, in the clerical 
seminary of that pity, where bo et^pleted his studies and 
was admitted into holy orders. He was then appointed 
teacher and afterwax^ prwfect or chief superior of the 
same ostablisWent Tire seminary of Padua had and sUil 
has a high reputation as a place ioy the study of Latin and 
for the numerous and generally accumte wlitious of the 
classics' and other school boohs which ha,ve cotiie^ from its 
press. Facciolati contributed to support this reputation by 
Ills labours. Among other works, lie published improved 
euitions of flie Lexicon of Schrevelius, of the Thesaurus 
Ciceronianus of Nizolius, and of the vocabulary of seven 
languages known by the name of ‘ Calepino,’ 2 vols. fol., 
1731. In this last undertaking he was greatly assisted hy 
his pupil, Egidio Forcollini, although he was nut willing 
to acknowledge the obligation. The work Itpwover being 
still incomplete, J. B. Gallisioli made a new edition of the 
‘Calepino,’ 2 vols. fob, Venice, 1778, and added many 
oriental and other words. It was in the course of his 
joint labours with Facciolati that Forccllini conceived 
the plan of a totally new Latin Dictionary, which, after 
more than 3u years’ assiduous application, ho brnughl to 
light under the title of ‘ Totius Latinitatis Lexicon,’ 4 vols. 
fol., Padua, 1771. This work has superseded all other Latin 
Dictionaries. Forcellinl, more generous than Facciolati, 
acknowledged in the title-page of his work that its produc¬ 
tion was in great measure due to the advice and instruction 
of liis deceased master. In the introductory address to the 
pupils of the seminary of Padua, he tells them with a 
touching simplicity that when he undertook his work he 
was in the prime of youth, but that in the course of its com¬ 
pilation be liad grown old and infirm as they then beheld 
him. The Ms. of his ‘Lexicon,’ in 12 vols. fol., is pre¬ 
served in the library of the seminary. A new edition of 
Forccllini’s Lexicon has been lately published by the Abate 
Furlanutto of the same inslitutioii. 

In 1722, Facciolati being appointed pMfessor of logic in 
the university of Padua, delivered a series of introductory 
Latin discourses to the students of his class, which were 
received with considerable applause. In 1739 he began to 
write in Latin the ‘ Fasti of the University of Padua:’ the 
introductory part, in which he describes the origin, the laws 
and regulations, and the object of that celebrated institu¬ 
tion, is very well written, but the Fasti themselves contain 
little more than dry lists of the successive professors with 
few and unimportant remarks. Ilis Latin epistles, as well 
as Ins Orations or discourses, have been admired for the 
purity of their diction. Indeed Facciolati’s latiiiity was 
much praised by competent judges, such as Roberti and 
others of his countrymen, as well us by Brucker, the histo¬ 
rian of philosophy, and other learned foreigners. The king 
of Portu^l sent him a Hatteriug invitation to Lisbon to 
take the direction of the public studies in his kingdom, but 
Facciolati declined the oIRir on account of his advanced 
age. He however wrote instructions for the re-organization 
of the scholastic establishments of that country, which Itad 
become necessary after the expulsion of the Jesuits. Fao- 
riolati died at Padua in 1769, in his 88lb year. He left 
numerous works, mostly in Latin, besides those already 
mentioned; among others, some allegorical and satirical dia¬ 
logues on the occasion of a funeral oration which he had 
written for the late Doge Pisani, being suppressed by the 
Padua Rilbrmatori, or Censors. 

FACIA. [Civil Architecturk ; Coiumn.] 

FACTOR, a name given to any algebraical expression 
considered as part of a product. Thus, o and a+a; are the 
factors of the product a (a+a:), or a'+ax. 

The term/aetorial ezpresat'onhaiheea in some instances 
applied to an expression of which the factors are in arith¬ 
metical progression; such as— ' 

(x4-l)(x+2)(®-p3) (tp+4). 

See Hersohel, Exampks qf the Ctdoulm of Finite Dif- 

’teneee, 

FACTOR is a mercantile agent, who buys and sells the 
goods of others, and transacts their tmiinary business on 
oommisuoii. He is entrusted with the possession, manage¬ 
ment, and disposal of the goods, and buy* and sells in his 
own name, in which particulars consists the main difference 
between factors and brokers. [Bboxbr.] 

The chief part bf the foreiga trade of every country is 


carried on through the'medium of factors, who generally 
rwide in a foreign countiy, or in a mercantile town at a 
distance from the merchants or manufacturers who employ 
them; and they differ from mere agents in being entrusted 
with a general authority to transact the affairs of their 
employers. The common duty of a factor is to reoeivu con¬ 
signments of goods and make sales and remittances cither 
in money, bills, or purchased goods in return; and he is 
paid by means of a per-contago or commission upon llio 
money passing tbruugli his hands. It is usual for a factor 
to make advances upon the goods consigned to him, for 
which, and also for his eomniissinn, be has a general lien 
upon all the property of his employer which may at any 
lime be in bis hands. 

It is the duty of a factor to keep the goods with which 
he is entrusted free from injury, to keep u clear aco-ouiii of 
his dealings in the affairs of his employer, and at projicr 
times to transmit it to him, together with informal ion of all 
the transactions and liabilities which lie has entered into 
and incurred in the course of his employment, and by which 
his priuei|iul can be affected; also to send him advice of all 
bills accepted or drawn upon his credit, and generally to act 
with fidelity to him, strictly observing the letter or the spirit 
of his instructions, and where they are silent, following 
the ordinary prudent course of other merchants dealing iii 
like commodities as to time and mode of gale, credit, &c. 
A fector is not answerable against all events for the safety 
of the goods in his care; it is sufliuient if he does all that 
a man of average prudence would do in the care of Ids own 
goods. He is not answerable in cases of robbery, fire, or 
other accidental damage happening without his default 
Ho is bound, upon receiving notice from his principal, to 
insure the goods consigned to him (provided he has effects 
of his principal in his bauds of sufficient amount to defray 
the premium), to discharge tlie duties payable upon the 
exportation or importation of the goods, or to cause tlie 
regular and necessary entries to bo made at the custom • 
house, and do all other things necessary for the safety and 
preservation of the goods. Ills liability in this resjiecl is 
ably cx])laincd hy Sir 'William Jones in his Treatixr on 
Bailments; and see Bailmkkts, fifth division, ‘ Local urn,’ 
second subdivision. 

Where general and unlimited orders arc given to a factor, 
ho is left to buy and sell on the best conditions ho run, 
and if detriment arise to the principal, he has no redress, 
unless lie can show that the factor acted frauduleiilly or 
with gross negligence. 

In accordance with the general rule that a principal can 
only be bound by the acts of 'his agent while acting within 
the scope of his authority, it was held, previously to the 
passing of the recent stat. G George IV., c. 94, that a factor 
had only authority to sell the goods of his principal, and 
that if he jdedged them, the principal might recover lliom 
ftom the pledgee. This was productive of considerable 
hardship in many cases; for, besides that by the mureaiitile 
law of every other country except England and Anienea, 
the pledgee might retain the goods as security fur his ad¬ 
vances to the factor, it was urged, and with great reason, 
that, as between the principal and the tiledgec of the factor, 
the principal ought to hear the loss. He it was who placed 
confidence in the factor, and who enabled him to appear 
the actual owner of the goods: he might have controlled 
the authority and limited the operations of his factor; but 
the pledgee knew nothing of his employment; he saw- only 
the factor in the possession of the goods, and advanced bis 
muBey on what appeared a sufficient security for repay¬ 
ment. In accordance with views like these, that statute 
was passed, and now the pledgee of a factor, when he lends 
his money without notice that the factor is not the actual 
owner of the goods, is enabled to retain them for his 
security; and even when he has such notice, the lender 
has a lien ntion the goods to the same amount as the factor 
was entitled to. 

A sale by a factor creates a contract between the prin¬ 
cipal and the buyer, and the principal may mainlain an 
action against the buyer f« the price, and may by notice 
direct him not to pay the money to the factor, winch notice 
the buyer is bound to attend to. So a purchase by a factor 
for his principal renders the latter liable to the vendor, 
though a payment to the factor is a sufficient discharge, 
unloss notice to the contrary has been given by the prin¬ 
cipal. And this holds good in both eases, even when the 
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name of tlie principal is not disdosed at the time of the 
contract, but is afterwards discovered; though, where a 
factor conceals the name of his principal and buys or sells 
apparently on his own account, the buyer or seller may 
treat the factor as the principal so far as any other liability 
of the factor may exist to him; as where a ftictor sells goods 
in his own name, being indebted to the purchaser, the latter 
may set off the omount of debt duo to him from the factor 
against the price of the goods. 

There is another description of factor, who acts under 
what is CAllod a del credere commission, where, for an addi¬ 
tional por-centage he engages for the solvency of the pur¬ 
chasers of the goods consigned to him. This contract, it is 
evident, arises on the supposition that the factor being resi¬ 
dent among the purchasers, must be better able to judge 
of their solvency than the principal, residing in a foreign 
country. For a long time it was considered that under this 
arrangement those who dealt with the factor were liable to 
him alone, and that he was liable, in the first instance, to 
his employer ; it has, however, been decided that the factor 
stands in the relation of a surety for tho persons with whom 
he deals on account of the employer, and that he is liable 
to his employer only in case of their default. Del credere 
is an Italian mercantile phrase, of the same signification as 
the Engiish word guarantee, and the Scotch warrandice. , 

When goods are consigned to joint factors they ore an¬ 
swerable lor one another for the whole, and by the law of 
merchants, as factors, are oftentimes dispersed, one may 
account without his companion. 

The principal may recover against his factor by action for 
tho neglect of his duty, or disobedience to his instructions if 
loss occur thereby, as if hcpurclinscs goods at a limited price, 
and fraudulently soils them again for his own profit. If a 
factor, without tho orders of liis principal, exports good.s 
prohibited by the Customs’ laws, and tlio samo are seized, 
the loss is the factor’s; and so, if lie pay money without 
the direction of his employer, or selis his goods at an under¬ 
value, or exports gootls of an improper quality, lie is answer¬ 
able for the damage. And if a factor exports goods of a 
different quality or kind from those he was directed to pur¬ 
chase, or sends them to a place other than that to which he 
was ordered to send them, the merchant may refuse to 
accept them, and may recover any damage he has sustained, 
ill consequence of his neglect, from the factor. Tho rights 
and liabilities of raercliants and factors are governed by tho 
laws of tile pla<‘o in which tliey are domiciled, and any 
contract which may be made by either of lliem must Iw 
governed by the law of the place where it is made, and 
liiosc rules are acted upon by nic courts of justice of every 
civilized nation. Thus, since the passing of tho above-men¬ 
tioned statute, a foreign merchant cannot recover his goods 
from the pledgee of his factor in England, though he may 
lie totally ignorant of the change which has taken place in 
tile law. And again, if a bill be accepted in l^egliorn by an 
Englishman, ana the drawer fails, and the acceptor has not 
Milliciciit effects of the drawer in his hands at the time of 
Bccoptaiiee, the accoptanco hecomos void by tlie law 'of 
Leglinrn, and tliolicceptor is discharged from all liability, 
iliough by tho law of England ho would be bound. (See 2 
Siiange’s Urnttrix, 7.'!.'!; Beawe’s lex Merc.; Bell’s C(im- 
meiUariee; Valcy, Pritta'peU and Agent; M’Culloch’s (7om- 
mercia! Diet.) 

FACTORY. FACTORY SYSTEM. The name of 
factory was formerly given only to establishments of mer¬ 
chants and factors resident in foreign countries, who wero 
governed by certain regulations adopted for their mntuul 
support and assistance against the undue encroachments or 
interference of the governments of the oounfrios in which 
they resided. In modern times these factories have, in a 
great measure, ceased to exist, because of the greater de¬ 
gree of security which meivliants feel as regarris both the 
ju.stice of those governments and the protection, when 
needed, of their own country. In its usual acceptation, the 
word factory is now employed to denote an establishment 
in which a considerable number of workmen or artizans are 
employed together for the production of some article of ma- 
nufiioturg, most oommonly with tho assistance of roachinety. 
The faetoky-aystem of England owes its origin to the inven¬ 
tion and skill of Arkwright. It is true tho name of factory 
is e(|uaUy applied to Various ostablishlnents for the opera¬ 
tions of which those invention-s are inapplicable, but it is 
prolmble that but fbr the invention of spinning-machinery, 
and the consequent necessary aggregation of large numbers 


of workmen in cotton-mills, the name would never have 
been thus applied. It is in these cotton-mills that the fac¬ 
tory system has been brought to its highest state of perfec¬ 
tion, and it cannot theroibre be necessary to extend our 
description to the operations of any other branch of manu¬ 
facture. 

The first cotton-factory was established by Arkwright in 
connection with Messrs. Need and Strutt, of Derby, and 
was situated at Cromford, on the river Derwent. It was 
built in 1771, and continues still in operation, with the ori¬ 
ginal spinning-^mes of tho great inventor. It is not the 
least among the merits of that extraordinary man, that 
being the first to employ the combined labour of numerous 
workmen for tho production of that which had previously 
resulted from individual employment, he was able to ar¬ 
range and establish tlie details of the processes with so 
great n regard to order, economy, and simplicity of action, 
that with but few and unimportant modifications, liis plans 
are continued to tho present day. [Arkwright.] Tho 
operations of Arkwright and his partners wero for many 
years mot by a spirit of opposition on tho part of other 
manufacturers, who foresaw that the success of the new 
machinery would speedily destroy the value of the hand- 
spinning implements which they employed. Tlicir com¬ 
binations to destroy his patent rights have already been de¬ 
scribed. Toking advantage of the prejudices of the work¬ 
men, they hod no difficulty in producing the belief that the 
new machines would soon entirely supersede manual labour, 
and the consequence of this delusion was a general crusade 
of the workmen against all spinniiig-macliinery set in mo¬ 
tion by horse or water-power. The principal effect of tho 
riots thus occasioned was the removal of establislimcnts to 
other and more peaceable parts of the country. For a con¬ 
siderable time Arkwright and his partners had an interest 
in the greater part of the cotton factories that were erected. 
The first of these establishments brought to use in Mati- 
I'hester was built in 17ft0, and had its machinery impelled 
by an hydraulic wheel, the water for which was fiirni.sbed 
by a single-stroke atmospheric pumping steam-engine. Tlie 
progress of these new establishments was so rapid that in 
1787 there were 145 cotton-spinning factories in England 
and "Wales, containing nearly two millions of spindles, and 
estimated to produce as much yarn as could have been spun 
by a million of persons using the old domestic wheel. 

A return called for by the House of Commons in the last 
session states the number of factories which, in the inoutli 
of February, 1837, were under the regulations imposed by 
the ‘FactoryAct.’ From tliis return,it appears that the es¬ 
tablishments at that time subject to the visits of tlic parlia¬ 
mentary inspectors amounted to 4160, showing an increase 
of 1000 factories upon the numbers given above. This 
great increase may be owing in part to the circumstance of 
some establishments existing in 1835 having since been 
bronglit under the regulations. The return does not appor¬ 
tion the different manufactures to which those 4160 csia- 
blislimcnts are applied. In a report made by Dr. Kay, one 
of the assistant Poor Law Commissioners, in July, 1835, it 
is stated that in the cotton manitibcturing districts of Lnti 
casliire and their immediate vicinity steam power equiva¬ 
lent to 7507 borsea was then either erected or in tho course 
of being eroolod, but the establishments for the use of 
which that additional machinery was destined were not yet 
supplied with hands. At the ordinary ascertained rate 
this amount of mechanical power would call for the 
employment of 45,042 hand.s, exclusive of mechanics, 
labourers, handicraftsmen, and others employed out of 
tlie faeiories. Tho activity that up to the close of 1830 
was experienced fn this branch of national industry must 
havo occasioned oven a still greater extension than is 
mentioned by Dr. Kay, and we shall probably be within 
Iho mark if we estimate tho number of hands employed 
in cotton factories in the autumn of 1836 at consider- 
alJly more tliaU '300,060. Tha check to commercial opera¬ 
tions theii experienced has probably pfevented any fresh 
extension of Ine mttnufeoture, but at this time (October, 
1837) tlte cotton factories throughout the kingdom are in 
foU operation in order to aitawM the demand for goods in 
almost «vety market in tho civAized world. 

Tbt> number of cotton, wool, silk, and liax-spinhing fiic- 
tbries 'wtft'ked by steam or water-power in the 'United King¬ 
dom, with the number and ages of persons employ^ tlikrein 
in the year 1835; was stated in the Statistical 'Tables pub¬ 
lished by the Board of Trade to be as ibllows 
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DIVISIONS OP 

THB KINGDOM. 

Number of 

Faetorlet. 

NUMBBR AND AGES OF PERSONS EMPLOTED. 

Between 8 and 13 
yeara. 

Between IS and 13 
yeate. 

Between 13 and 18 

yeara. 

Above 18 yeort. 

1 

j Total VerHona. 

4 

ai- 

w 

Mate*. 

Pem. 

Total. 

Male*. 

Fem. 

Total 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Malea. 

Fem. 

1 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

1 Total. 

COTTOIF. 

KiiKlRnd . . • 

Wnlf* a . , • 

SciJihind • • • 

Ireland . • • 

Total of Cotton 
l-ttcturios . . 

Woot. 

i''n}(Ian(l . • • 
Wull‘8 . . , , 

Scotland . « • 

lieluud . . . 

'I’titiil of Woollen 

K(icluriuM . . 

.SlI.K. 

KnulntMl . . . 

Scoiluod . . . 

li eland . . . 

Total or Silk 
Kautuiioa. » 

Fi.ax. 

l-'iiifl'ind . . . 

Soulhiti'l ... 
Iiel.ind . . . 

Total of Flax 
F.icU>iieH. , 

Total tif lilt* four 
braiiuliOR of 
inuiiut >ctuie . 

1»070 

5 

159 

2S 

4S 

4,030 

'454 

44 

3,073 

'538 

58 

7,103 

’99s 

102 

9,196 

66 

1.958 

153 

7,^ 

33 

1.832 

181 

17,061 

89 

3,090 

334 

23,974 

146 

9,845 

286 

99,869 

208 

7»597 

561 

53.843 

854 

10.449 

847 

50,675 

950 

6,(68 

960 

53,410 

458 

18.403 

1.553 

104,08.5 

70s 

18,571 

2.513 

87.876 

459 

10.599 

1.639 

94,217 

699 

92.051 

2.672 

182,099 

1,151 

32,580 

4,311 

issca 

49 

4.5S8 

3,669 

8,197 

10.663 

9.911 


97.351 

38,S35 

65.486 

58.053 

67.834 

125.877 


119,6.39 

220.134 

1,109 

85 

91) 

35 

9 

104 

13 

2,158 

29 

77 

19 

4.475 

181 

32 

3.936 

119 

9J0 

95 

3,835 

61 

332 

40 

7.771 

180 

542 

9,497 

164 

315 

16ii 

10,064 

101 

698 

949 

19.561 

965 

1.013 

411 

18.613 

198 

1,083 

674 

15.041 

66 

6H6 

341 

33,654 

264 

1.769 

1,015 

34.s363 

598 

1.712 

874 

31.098 

257 

1.793 

649 

65,461 

785 

3.505 

1,523 

1,'313 

9 

9,481 

9,283 

'4.764 

4.290 

4,968 

8.558 

10,138 

11,119 

91,260 

20,668 

16.134 

36.702 

37,477 

33,797 

71.274 

231 

5 

1 

S5 

9,458 

98 

3,871 

59 

9 

6,399 

80 

938 

14 

1,674 

37 

2,612 

51 

9,596 

40 

6,546 

9)4 

95 

9.142 

984 

95 

■ 

m 

7.855 

168 

20 

11.864 

971 

29 

10.001 

183 

2 

19.946 

501 

47 

29,947 

686 

49 

238 

95 

2.480 

3.925 

6,411 

9.52 

1.711 

2,66.3 

2.636 

6,815 

9.451 

4,114 

s.oci 

12.157 

10,188 

90,494 

30,682 

152 

170 

25 

•• 

487 

104 

1 

m 

991 

279 

16 

1.048 

609 

195 

1,173 

918 

199 

2.221 

1.597 

394 

1,929 

1,199 

399 

4.19> 

3,064 

1.308 

6.121 

4,i»:t 

1.707 

2.551 

1.5.50 

463 

4 ,. 379 

5,800 

1,171 

6,930 

7,410 

1,634 

6.015 

3,309 

988 

10,178 

10.017 

9.693 

16,193 

13,409 

3,<jHl 

347 

,, 

592 

1 

1,216 

1,782 

2,290 

4.072 

3.457 

8.564 

12,021 

4.564 

11,410 

15,974 

10,393 

22,888 

33,283 

3.100 

76 

10,087 

10.501 

eO,5H8 

17.687 

18,180 

35,86? 

43,482 

64,726 

108,208 

87.299ji03,41I 

190,710 

158,53.'-. 

196,818 

355..T73 


It w'll l)u seen frum Ihe feref^oinff table, that a very large 
liiiipi)rlion of Ihe hands emploved in factories consist of 
c'liidren and uning persons. The large sums invested in 
niiiclunery make it a matter of great importance to the 
owners to keep their works in motion as con.stantly as pos¬ 
sible, and, unless pi^wented by legislative interference, there 
is loo much reason to believe tHat children may he tasked 
ht'yond their strength, to the permanent injury of their con- 
siiiu'iions. This abuse was the more to he apprehended, 
because a large proportion of the children engaged in cotton- 
spinning are not directly employed by the masters, but are 
under the control of the spinners, a highly-paid class of 
workmen, whose earnings depend greatly upon the length 
of time during which they can keep theiryoung assistants at 
work. Although the recitals of cruelties alleged to exist 
were shown upon investigation to have been very greatly ex¬ 
aggerated, it cannot bo denied that enough of misery was 
produced to render it imperative upon the legislature to in¬ 
terfere. A parliamentary committee sat for the investiga¬ 
tion of-this subject in 1832, and subsequently a commission 
was issued by the crown for ascertaining, by examinations 
at the factories themselves, the kind and degree of abuses 
that prevailed, and for suggesting the proper remedies. In 
conseuuenco of these inquiries an act was passed in 1833, 
(2 ana 3 Wm. IV., c. 10.3,) the provisions of which, it is 
generally believed, have effected all the good which it is in 
the power of the legislature to do, consistently with the 
prosecution of the branches of industry to which the pro¬ 
visions of the act apply; fbe principal of those provisions 
are as follows:— 

After the 1st .January, 1834, no person under the age of 
18 years is allowed to work in any cotton, woollen, flax, or 
silk factory worked by the aid of steam or water-power, be¬ 
tween the hours of half-past eight in the evening and half- 
past five in tile morning. 

No person under 18 years of age is allowed to work more 
than 12 hours in any ono day, nor more than 69 hours in 
the week. In factories worked by the aid of water-power, 
time lost through the defloiency of water may be made up 
at the rate of three hours additional labour in the week. 
In factories where the steam-engine is employed, lost time 
occurring through any accident happening to the machinery 
may be made up at the rate of one hour per day. One 
hour and a half to be allowed in each day for meals. 

Except in silk-mills, no children under nine years of age 
are allowed to he employed. 


ChiUli'cn under 11 years old are not to be worked more 
than nine hours in any one day, nor more than 48 hours in 
one week. This clause came into operation six months 
alter the passing of the act. At the expiration of another 
12 inonlbs its restriction was applied to children under 
12 years old, and when 30 months from the passing of the 
act had elapsed the restriction was applied to all ebildrcn 
under 1.3 years old. As the act was passed on the 30th 
August, 1833, this clause came fully into operation on the 
1st of March, 18.30. In silk-mills, eliildron under 13 
years of ago are allowed to work 10 hours per day. The 
children whose hours of work are regulated by the act are 
entitled as holidays to the whole day on Christmas-day and 
Good-Fridiiy, and besides to eight half days in the year. It 
is imule illegal for any mill-owner to have m his employ 
any child who has not completed 11 years of age without a 
certificate by a surgeon or physician, ‘ that such child is ot 
the ordinary strength and appearance of children of or ex¬ 
ceeding the age of nine years.’ In 18 inuiiths from the 
passing of the act this provision was made to apply to all 
children under 12 years of age, and upon Ihe first March, 
18.36, the provision was made to include all children under 
the age of 13. Four persons were appointed under the act 
to be Inspectors of Factories, in ortler to carry into eflect 
the various provisions which it contains, with power to 
make such rules and orders for the purpose as they should 
see necessary; and in order to assist the inspectors in the 
performance of their duties, an adequate number of super¬ 
intendents wore appointed to act under their directions. 

After the expiration of six months from Ihe passing ol 
the act, it was declared unlawful to employ in any factory 
any child under the ages restricted to forty-eight hours’ 
labour in the week, unless on every Monday the employer 
should receive a ticket from some schoolmaster, certify ing 
that such ehild has ‘ for two hours at least fur six out of 
seven days of the week next preceding attended his scliool. 
The school to be chosen by the parents or guardians of tlie 
child; hut in case of their omitting to appoint any scliool, 
or in case of the ehild being without parent or guardian, the 
inspector may appoint some schqel in which the child may 
be taught, and the employer may bo allowed to deduct from 
its weekly earnings any sum not exceeding one penny in 
every shilling, to pay for the schooling of such child.’ 

The full and perfect carrying out of the intention of the 
legislature in passing this act is provided for as far as pos¬ 
sible by various penuties, which it is not necessary further 
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wo particularise. One lialf of the petialiiea are, as is usual, 
awarded to the infurmets, and the remainder is to be ap¬ 
plied towards the support of schools in which children cm- 
ed in factories are educated. 

he faithful discharge of their duties on the part of the 
Inspeetors is provided for, by requiring them twice in ovary 
year, and oftener, if called upon, to deliver^ in a report to 
the secretary of state, detailing the condition of the fac¬ 
tories, and of the children employed therein. 

FACULTIES. [Univehsitv.] 

FiE'CULA. [StarchJ 

FAE'NZA (formerly Favonfia), a town and bishop’s see 
of the papal stale north of the Apennines, in the delega- 
zioiie or pmvince of Ravenna. It is situated in a well-cul¬ 
tivated plain watered by the river Lamone, which rises in 
the Apennines of Tuscany and runs to the Adriatic. A 
navigliu or navigable canal communicates between Faensa 
and the Po di Primaro, or southorntnost branch of the Po. 
Faonsa is a well-buil^ modern-looking town, with about 
15,000 inhabitants. The stmets are regular; there is a 
fine market-place surrounded by arcades, many palaces, 
churches rich in paintings, convents, a fine bridge on tho 
Lamuno, a theatre, and a Lyceum. There are several 
rbanufactories of a kind of coloured and glazed earthenware, 
which is calletl Majolica in Italy, and Faience in Frain-o, 
where it was introduced from bWnza, and which, hoforc 
tlie manufacture of china or porcelain became established 
in Europe, was in greater repute than it is at present. Tliero 
are also manufactories for spinning and weaving silk, and 
some paper-mills. Faventia was antiently a town of tho 
Boii, and afterwards a munioipium under tho Romans. 11 
was near Faventia that Sulla defeated the consul Carbo and 
drove him out of Italy. (I.ivy, 88.) It was after¬ 

wards ruined by the (Jollis, was restored under the Exarchs, 
but its wails were nut raised until a.d. 128C. It was then 
for seine time subject to the Bolognese, but was afterwards 
ruled by the bouse of Manfiedi to tho end of the fifteenth 
century. Guleotto Manfredi being murdered by his wife 
left two Infant sons, Astorro and Evangelista, the elder of 
whom, a remarkably handsome youth, was proclaimed by 
the inhabitants lord of Faenza; hut a few years after, Cesaro 
Borgia, as captaiu-gencral ojl his father. Pope Alexander 
VI., besieged the town, and the inhabitants surrendered 
on cunditiun that Astorro and his brother should be free. 
He however sent them prisoners to Romo, whero they 
wore cruelly put to death m tho Castle Sant’ Angelo, and 
their bodies tnrown into tho Tiber, in the year 1501. This 
W’as ono of tho most ntrueious transactions in the life of 
Borgia. Since that time Faenza has been annexed to the 
papal state. Faeriza lies on the Via iBmiliu, 30 miles south¬ 
east of Bologna, 40 north-west of Rimini, and 20 south¬ 
west of Ravenna. In the Roman limes, a road led from 
Faventia to the south, wliich ascending tho valley of the 
Anemo, now Lamone, and ci-ossing the ridge of the Apen¬ 
nines, descended to F®sul®. By this road some have sup¬ 
posed that Hannibal crossed the Apennines into Etruria. 
A new carria^^road in a parallel uirection, but more to 
the eastward, nos <)eon completed by the present grand- 
duke of Tuscany; it leads ftx)m Diconiano, in the valley of 
tho (Sieve, north of Florence, crosses tho Apennines of San 
Benedotto, 6000 foot above tlie sea, and then following the 
course of the river Montono, joins tho Via JEmilia near Forli. 

FA'GUS, the beech, is a genus of Corylaccous exogens, 
having triangular nuts enemsod within & st>in^ capsule or 
husk. There are seveml species, some of which kre piere 
btislies; the only ohe Known in Europe of day importance 
is the Fng-tts syhxUic^ or ccontnun beech, a native of various 
parts of tho world in tetapenile cliinafes. in Europe it is 
found as far north as 58“ in Norway: it is met with jn Pa¬ 
lestine Md Armenia, all over tho sotith of Ellrope, kh4 in 
tho United States of Atfbrica. It is ohe of the .ihost hand- 
eome of ouy trees on ary sandy or chalky, situations; ils 
neat ot mits not only furnish food for swine, bui yield by 
pressure after pounding a useftil eft; isiid its tMbhn ftl- 
ilfough not of good quality inhere strength nnS durabi¬ 
lity «pe required, hi very ejttehslvfely iiasd fof ii Variety of 
pnfpd^ Mrtieulafly for hoat-build^j^ Work under watdr. 
carvUij|iiBau)aiMnaking; it is alio qtieofthe best kinds 
of wood fbr ftiM. (Severn varieties are propagated by the 
nurserymen, the ptt^k and the ferti-uwed being beau- 
tiftil, and tlte enmeo vftry tttneh the conurary. (See Lou- 
dm\d*fiorettm mH p. 1949, for 
H oepious aeeotiilt of this trid.) 


Tlie common bocch is multiplied by sowing its mast; the 
varieties by grafting upon the wild sort. To effect this suo- 
oessfully, it is necessary that the scions should be of at least 
two years’ old wood, and the grafts must be clayed first and 
then earthed up. If one year old wood is used the scions 
rarely take. 

There is no doubt that the beech is the plant called 
Fagus by Virgil; but the Fegus (pejr^c) of lueophrastus 
seems to have been some sort of oak with sweet acorns, and 
is by most botanical commentators referred to the Querous 
Esculus of Linnieus. 

FAHLORE, FaMerz, grey copper ore. ()f this there 
are two varieties, the artenical and the antimmial; the 
former occurs crj’stalliied and massive; the primary form 
of the crystal is a cube, but the regular tetrahedron is 
the predominating crystal. Colour steel-grey. Opaque. 
Lustre metallic. Sp. gr. 4'8, S’l. Hardness'3’0,4-0. Brittle. 
Cleavage parallel to the planes of the tetrahedron, very in¬ 
distinct. Fracture conchoidal. 

Massive Variety. —Amorphous. Struoture, granular to 

compact. 

It occurs in Cornwall, Hungary, Baxony, &c. A speci¬ 
men from Freiberg, analyzed by Klaproth, yielded— 


Arsenic 



24*10 

Copper 



41* 

Iron 



22*50 

Sulphur 



10* 

Silver 



*40 

Loss . 



2* 


100 ‘ 

It fi'cquently contains a much larger quantity of silver, 
and not imcom'raonly zinc. 

AnUmontcal Fahlore .—Occurs crystallized in modified 
tetrahedrons. Colour dark lead-groy, approaching to iron 
block, both externally and inlemally; not very brittle. 

Analysis of a specimen from Kapnic by Klaproth:— 


Aniimony 


• 

22* 

Copper 

• 

• 

37-75 

Iron 


• 

3*25 

Sulphur 



28* 

Silver and a trace of manganese 

*25 

zinc . 



5* 

Loss . . 

• 

• 

3*76 


loo* 

FAHLUNITE, Trickfasite, Occurs crystallized and 
massive. Primary form of the crystal a right rhombic 
prism, but it usually occurs in imbedded, regular, hexagonal 
prisius. Colour yellowish, groonish, and ulaokish-brown. 
Nearly or quite opaque. Lustre rosinous. Bp. gr. 2'6fi 
Hardness 5*0, 6’5. Streak greyUh-white. Cleavage per¬ 
pendicular to the axis of the prism. 

It is found at Fahlun, in Sweden. 

Before the blow-pipe alone it becomes grey, ana fusw 
on its thinnest edges; with borax it melts slowly into a 
coloured glass. 

According to Hissinger it consists of— 

Silica . . 46*74 

Alumina . . 26*73 

Magnesia . . 2'97 

Oxideofiron . . 5*11 

Oxide of manganese 0.43 
Water . . 13*50 

95*48 

FAftOTNHElt. rtftERsioiiETBR.] 
fainting. [SifNCoPEj 

FAIOUM, a province of Egypt to the wesi of the Izbyan 
ridge which hoji*^ the vriley of the Nile oh the west. Ahout 
14 miles horth-wWt pf .Senisouef there is a depression in 
(hq riw» ahohi sIr hiaes ^ length, which leads to the plain 
of the ,1^ plkih is qf a osremi® fom, about 40 

n^^ Rnm ehilt to west and iiboqt 30 from north to south. 
Tm hefthefh and north-wekferogwft of this plain is occu- 
pfedliy the loE* cklled Sirket el Achmn, whm spreads jn 
thq tbrin ef a crescent about 30 miles in length and about 
five miles toad towards the middle. A range of naked 
rooks hounds tlie lake to the north and joins to wards the east 
the Lfoyan ridge which skfrfo the vaflsy of the .Nile. To 
the west and south the plain is bounded d towef hills whkh 
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divide it from the Libjran deeert. It forms in foot a basin with 
only one opening or outlet to the east towards the Nile. The 
Bahr Yussouf, or great canal, which runs parallel to the 
Nile and skirts the Libyan ridge, on arriving at the gap 
above mentioned, at a village called Howarah Illolioun, 
turns the west, passing under a bridge of three arclics 
through which the water hows and forms a fall of about 
three feet at low water. It then runs along the valley, and, 
on reaching the entrance of the FaToum, at the village of 
Howarah el Soghair, a wide cut branches off from it to the 
right, running first north and then north-west, and passing 
by Tamieh meets the north-east ext remity of the lake. About 
two miles below Howarah el Soghair another deep ravine 
opens to the south, and then turning south-west, passes by 
Nezleh, and entere the south-west part of the lake. Between 
these two branches the cultivated part of the FaVoilm is 
contained. But these two cuts have been long dyked across 
at their beginning, in order to economize the water of tlie 
Nile, which, owing to the rising of the bed of the Bahr Yus¬ 
souf, flows less copiously than formerly. Only a small part 
of the water finds its way to the lake by the Tamieh and 
Nezleh cuts. The main stream continues its course west- 
wai'ds towards the middle of the plain and the town of Me- 
dinet ol Faioum, the capital of the province. Here the water 
becomes distributed into a multitude of small canals for irri¬ 
gation, which spread in every direction through the central 
part of the plain, and which are the cause of its exUuordi- 
nary fertility, for tho Bahr Yussouf contains water all the 
year round. But that fertility exists only within the range 
of the canals. All the part west of Nezleh is arid and sandy, 
and only inhabited by a few numadc Arabs, though it bears 
the traces of former cultivation. The strip of land which 
borders the lake Keroun is low and marsliy, marking the 
original basin of the lake which is separated from the cul¬ 
tivated lands by a considerable rise all along, reckoned by 
Joinard to bo about 2U feet above the level of the lake. The 
village of Senhour, which is now some miles distant from 
the lake, was, in 1673, when Vausleb visited it, close to tho 
water. Jomard reckons that when the w'ater covered the 
whole of the low land below the rise above mentioned, 
its circumference must have been above 100 miles. [Bir- 
KET EL Keroun.] It is calculated that the land sus¬ 
ceptible of cultivation in tho Faioum is about 450 square 
miles, of which hardly one-lmlf is now cultivated. The 
villages, which are said to have been at one time above 300, 
arc now reduced to less than 70. Still the cultivated part 
■K superior in fertility to every other province of Egypt, 
from which it differs in the greater variety of its products, 
and the better appearance of its villages. In addition to 
corn, cotton, and the other cultivated plants, it produces in 
abundance apricots, figs, grapes, and olives, and other fruit- 
trees, which thrive here better than in the valley of the 
Nile. Tliis was also tho case in antieut times, for Strabo 
says that ‘ the Arsinoito nomo (tho antiont name of tlie 
Faioum) excelled all others in appearance and condition, 
and that it alone produced olive trees, which were not found, 
elsewhere in Egypt except in tho gardens of Alexandria. 
A vast quantity of roses also grow in tlie Faioum, and 
this distriet is celebrated for making rose-water, which 
is sold at Cairo and all over Egypt for tho use of tho 
wealthy. 

The remains of antiquiities in tho Fai'oum are few. Two 
pyramids of some baked bricks about 70 feet high stand at 
the entrance of the valley, one near Howarah Illahoun, and 
the other near Howarah el Soghair. There is an obelisk of 
red granite 43 feet high, with two sides narrower than 
the others and a circular top, sculptured with numerous 
hieroglTOhics, near the village of Bijige, a few miles south 
of Medinot el Fai'oum. In Burtoii’s Excetyita there is a 
drawing of it. Pococke i., S9| also gives a description of it. 
It is said to be qf the same qge as that of Heliopolis, bear¬ 
ing the nameof Orirtesenl. (See en account of tnis obelisk 
in the Lilfrcay qf Erttertuinmg ^owledge, British Mu¬ 
seum, Egyptian 4ifiiqy.ities, vol. i!, pp. 3l8—21.) Near 
Medinet el Faioum are supae remains of (he antient Arsinoe 
or CrooodilopoAs, oonaUting of fiagpients of gpanite columns 
and statues, describe by H^lzoni. 4^ Kosr Keroun, near 
the soiith-Ac^ «K^remi^ of the U q temple 94 feet by 
63 and abont 4p feet hign, syhich contains 14 cnamhers, and 
appears to be qf tlae Homan mfiod. On the north-wejst 
bank of (be lake, sd e piece called Penay, a raised pave¬ 
ments dtomos, aboptUQO feet in length, leads to abuilding, 
Pfrtly atone Willy W feet bj divided 


into several apartments and surrounded by an outer wall of 
crude brick 370 feet by 270. This is supposed to he the 
site of the antient Dionvsias. Further to the east, but on 
the same bank of the lake, at a place called Kom Waseem 
el Hogar, are the ruins of Bacchis. The direction of the 
principal streets and the plans of many of tho houses may 
be distinctly ti-aood. Tho site of the antient labyrinth has 
not yet been ascertained; Wilkinson thinks it was neat 
Howarah el Soghai'r, at the entrance of the plain. At Fed- 
min el Kuno'is, or * tho place of churches’ in Coptic, near 
tho south-east hank of the lake, are some remains of early 
Christian monuments : the village is now occupied one half 
by Copts and the other half by Mohammedans, who seem 
to live in harmony together. 

The mountains along the north bank of the lake Keroun, 
on which the rains full annually, are said to contain salt, 
and to this circumstance the saltness of the waters of the 
lake is attributed by some. As the lake now receives but 
little of tho waters of the Nile, the bitterness of its waters 
must have increased. No fish is said to be found in it, and 
Belzoni, at the time of his visit, saw nothing upon it except 
a crazy kind of fer^-boat. 

South of the Fa'ioura there is an opening through the 
ridge of low hills leading info a smaller- eircular plain or 
basin, with a small lake called Birkct el Garaq, which has 
one or two liamluts on its banks. A small stream from the 
Bahr Yussouf runs into it. Tlie road-track of the caravans 
to the smaller oasis passes through this place. (Descrip¬ 
tion qf Egypt and Map in tho French work; Browne; 
Belzoni; and Wilkinson’s Topography of Thebes.) 

FAIR, an annual or fixed meeting of buyers and sellers; 
from the Latin feria, a holiday. Fairs in antient times 
were chiefly hold on holidays. 

Antiently before many flourishing towns were esta¬ 
blished, and the necessaries or ornaments of life, from the 
convenience of communication and the increase of pro¬ 
vincial civility, could be procured in various places, goods 
and commodities of every kind were chiefly sold at fairs; to 
which as to one universal mart, the people resorted periodi- 
oallv, and supplied most of their wants for the ensuing 
year. The display of mercluuidise, and the conflux of cus¬ 
tomers at these principal and almost only eniporia of 
domestic commerce, was prodigious: and they were tliere- 
tbro often held on open and extensi\e plums. Warlon, in 
his ‘History of English Poetry,’ has given n.s a curious 
account of that of St. Giles’s hill or down, near Winchester. 
It was iiislilufcd and given as u kind of revenue to the 
bishop of Winchester by William tlie Conqueror, who, by 
his ehartcr, permitted it to continue for three days. But in 
consetiuenco of now royal grants, Henry the Third pro¬ 
longed its uontiiiuaucu to sixteen days. Its jurisdiction ex¬ 
tended seven miles round, and comprehended even South¬ 
ampton, then a capital trading town; and all mercliantg 
who sold wares within that circuit, unless at the fair, for¬ 
feited them to the bishop. Oflicers were placed at a consider¬ 
able distance, at bridges, and other aventics of access to it, to 
exact toll of all merchandize ptcssiiig that way. In the mean 
time, all shops in the city of Winchester wore shut. In tho 
fair was a court called the pavilion, at which tho bishop’s 
justiciaries and other oflicers assisted, with power to try 
causes of various sorts for seven miles round. Nor could 
any lord of a manor hold a court-baron within the said circuit 
without license from the pavilion. During this time tho 
bishop was emiiowered to take toll of every load or parcel of 
goods passing through the gates of the city. On Saint Giles’s 
eve, the mayor, bailiffs, and citizens of the city of Wincho.ster 
delivered the keys of the four city gates to the hisliop’s ofli¬ 
cers ; who, during the said sixteen days, appointed a mayor 
and bailiff of their own to govern tlie city, and also a 
coroner to act within it. Numerous foreign merchants fre¬ 
quented this fair; and it appears that the justiciaries of 
the pavilion and the treasurer of the bishop’s palace of 
Wolvesey received annually for a fee, according to antiont 
custom, four basons and ewers of those foreign merchants 
who sold brazen vessels in the fair, and were called merca- 
tores diaunteres. In the fair several streets were formed, 
assigned to the sale of different commodities, and called 
the Drapery, the Pottery, the Spicery, &c. Many motias- 
teriea in and about Winchester had shops or houses in tneso 
Bti'Mts used oqly at ithe fair, which they held under the 
bishop, and efteu let ny lease for a term of years. As Iktq 
as 1512, as we learn from the Northumberland Household- 
i beok, feirs »tll coittinued to be the principal taarU tot pur - 
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chasing necessBriea in large quantities, which are now 
sumlicd by the numerous trading towns. 

Philip, king of France, complained in very strong terms 
to Edward if. a.d. 1314, that the merchants of England 
had desisted from frequenting the fairs in his dominions 
with their wood and other goods, to the great loss of his 
subjects; and entreated him to persuade, and, if necessary, 
to compel them to frequout the fairs of France as formerly, 
promising them all possible security and encouragement, 
(See Rym. Taed^ lorn, iii., p. 482.) 

When a town or village had been consumed, by way of 
assisting to re establish it, a fair, among other privileges, 
was sunictimas granted. This was the case at Burley, in 
Ilutlandbhire, 4i)th Edw. Ill. (Abbrev. Rot. Orig., vol. ii., 
p. .3.38.) 

The different abridgments of Stowe end Grafton’s Chro¬ 
nicles, published by themselves in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
contain lists of the fairs of England according to the 
months. There is also ‘ An authentic Account published 
by the king’s authority of all the Fairs in England end 
Wales, as they have been settled to be liold since the alter¬ 
ation of the style; noting likewise the Commodities which 
each of the said Fairs is remarkable for furnishing;’ by 
William Owen, 12mo. Lond. 17i6. 

No fair or market can be held but by a grant from the 
crown, or by prescription supposed to take its rise from 
some antiant grant, of which no record can be found. 1 
(2 Inst. 220.) 

(See Dugdabe’s Warw., pp. S14, 515; Warton’s HtX. 
Engl. Poet., vol. i., p. 279; Henry, Hist. Brit., 8vo. edit., 
vol. viii., p. 325; Brand’s Pojndar Antiq., 4to. edit., vol. ii., 
p. 215.) 

The fairs of Frankfort on the Mayn and Leipzig are still 
pre-eminent in Europe; the former held at Easter and in 
the monlbs of August and September; the latter atEasiter, 
Michaelmas, and the New Year. Leipzig at these times is 
the mart and exchange of Central Europe, and is visited 
by merchants and foreigners, from the most distant parts of 
the globe, somei lines to the number of thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand. The whole book-trade of Germany is centred in the 
Easter fair at Leipzig. 

FAIRFAX, EDWARD, was the second son of Sir 
'Thoraas Fairfax, of Denton in Yorkshire*. The date of 
his birth is unknown; but as his translation of Tasso’s 
' Jerusalem Delivered’ was published in 1600, we may sup¬ 
pose that it foil some time in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

Contrary to the Imbits of his family, who wei-e of a mili¬ 
tary turn, lie led a life of complete retirement at his native 
place, where his time was spent in literary pursuits and in 
the education, as is said, of his own children and those of 
his brother, one of whom became the celebrated Lord Fair¬ 
fax. We learn from his own writings that ho was neither 

* a superstitious Papist nor a fantastic Puritan;’ hut farther 
particulars of his life there are none. He is supposed to 
have died about the year 1632. 

Fairfax is now known only for Ivis translation of Tasso’s 

* Jcru.salem Delivered,’ wbieh is executed in a manner 
which makes it jronderful how the frigid, jingling, and 
affected version by Hoolo ever survived its birth. The 
.measure which ho chose for his work (that of the original 
Italian) is one less stalely perhaps than the Spenserian 
stanza, hut not less fitted for heroic subjects. It consists 
of eiglit'line stanzas, of which the first six lines am in 
terza rima and the last two rhyme with each other. It 
has thi.s great superiority over the curoraon heroic couplet, 
that ail jingle is avoided by the occasional introduction of 
a difl'ereiit species of rhyme. Moreover, the verses are 
much more harmonious than those of Hoolo; the diction 
is more simple, and the English more pure. As the time 
is now gone by when Johnson gave the low in criticism, 
;and Pope’s method of versifying was the only one in repute, 
we may hope to see Fairfax s translation regain its asoen- 
•dancy. We may now smile at the critic who asserts that 
Fairlkx’s translation * is iu stanzas that cannot be read 
■with pleasure by the generality of those who have a taste 
ftr English poetry +;’ but we must at the same time regret 
ihat a literary swool like that of the followers of Pope 
f^uld have usurped fl» so long a time such entire dominion 
«s to enahto one of ita bumbleet members to make assMr- 
'tkms so sweeping and insolent as those contained in the 
paefaee fipm irbuh we have just quoted. {BiogragAda 

• We U ntd te hew bna lUeftttaiele, hat withoot toffielent piovt 
. f Ha«l(,IMiMtoUiTnuuleUoaolteMa,p.a«iU. 


Britannxca; Prrface to Fairfax’s Tasso, edition 1749 . 
Preface to Boole’s Tasso.) 

FAIRFAX, SIR THOMAS, afterwards Lord Fairfax, 
the son of Ferdinando Lord Fairfax and bis wife, Mary, 
daughter of Edmund Sholfield, Lord Mulgrave, was born 
in the parish of Otloy, at Denton, which is situaWld ahout 
12 miles north-west of Leeds. 'He was sent from school to 
St. John's College, Cambridge; but we do not find that he 
was eminent as a scholar, fdr his disiiosition was inclined 
to military employment rather than to study. Acbordingly, 
as soon as he left college, he enlisted in the army of Lord 
Vere, and served umier his command in Holland. The 
connexion of Fail fax with LordVere afterwards became 
more close. When he rclurnod to England, he married 
Anne, the fourth daughter of that peer, who, like her father, 
was a zealous Presbyterian, and disaffected to the king. If 
Fairfax did not alreaily possess the same religious and 
political feelings, he soon inAihod the principles of his wife. 
When the king began to raise troops, as it was said, for the 
defence of his person, Fairfax, wno foresaw that it was 
intended to collect an army, in the presence of ticaily 
100,000 people assembled on Heyworih Moor, presented a 
petition to the king in person, praying that he would listen 
to his parliament and refrain from raising forces. In 1642, 
when the civil wars broke out, he accepted a commission of 
general of tho horse under his father, who was general of 
the parliamentary forces in the north. His first emploi- 
ment was in the county of York, where at first the greater 
numlier of actions between the parliamentary and royalist 
troops were in favour of the king, whose army was under 
the conduct of the earl of Newcastle. Sir Tliomas Fairfax, 
somewhat dispirited, was despatched from Lincoln, where 
he was in quarters, to raise the siege of Naiitwich, iu 
Cheshire. In this expedition he was successful, not only in 
the main object, but he also took several garrisons, and on 
his return defeated the troops under Colonel Bellasis, the 
governor of York, and effected a junction with his father’s 
forces (April, 1644). Thus Fairtiix became master of tlie 
field, and, in obedience to his orders, proceeded towards 
Northumberland, to enable the Scots to march southwards, 
in spite of the king’s forces, which were (|uartcred at 
Durham. A junction took place between the Scots and 
Fairfax, who acted in concert during the spring (1644), and 
fought together in the memorable battle of Marslou Moor 
(July 2, 1644), where the king’s troops experienced sucli a 
signal defeat that the whole north, excepting a few gar¬ 
risons, submitted to the parliament. Befiiro Helraesley 
Castle, one of these fortresses, which Sir Thomas Fairfax 
was afterwards (September) sent to besiege, he received a 
wound in his shoulder that caused his life to be dc.spaircd 
of. When the carl of Essex ceased to be parliamcnlary 
general [Essex], it was unanimously voted that Fairfax 
should be his successor (January, 1644-5), and Cromwell 
by whom his actions were afterwards so greatly intiuenced, 
was appointed his lieutenant-general. Fairfax hastened to 
London, where, upon the receipt of his commission, the 
speaker paid him the highest compliments. After having 
been nominated governor of Hull, he marched to tho 
succour of Taunton, in which place the parliamentary troops 
were closely besieged; but upon the king’s leaving Oxford 
and taking the field with Prince Rupert, he was recalled 
before ho had proceeded farther than Blandford, and re¬ 
ceived orders to join Cromwell and watchfully attend upon 
the movements of tho king. On the 14th of June tho de¬ 
cisive battle of Naseby was fought; and when the king had 
fled into Wales, Fairfax, marching through Gloucestershire, 
possessed himself of Bath, Bristol, and other important 
posts in Somersetshire. From thene^ by the way of Dor¬ 
setshire, be carried bis arms into Cornwall, and entirely 
dispersed the forfies of the king. 

After the surrender of Exeter, which was tho last event 
of this western oammign, Fairfax returned to Oxford,* 
which, as well as WaHingford, surrendered upon articles. 
In the autiuati, after furuer active and successful eihploy- 
ment, he was seized with a fit of illness, under whioh be 
lahorired for some weeks. In Novbfither, when he returned 
to London, he was welcomed by crowds who came out to 
meet' him on his road, was puMlity thanked for his services, 
and received from the parhameht a jewel of great valire set 
with diamonds, together with a eonsiderable grant of mtmey. 
The payment of the 21)6,(1001. to the Scottish wmy, in con- 
sideiafion of which they delivered up the waa eq* 
tmatod to Faii&x, who marched oorthwacd tot this ptm- 
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poie. The discontent of the army, who were fearful either 
that they should he disbanded or sent to Ireland, now rose 
to a great height. Their complaints were encouraged by 
Cromwell and Ireton; a council was formed in the army by 
eelectiug two soldiers from each troop, and the Independents 
showed an evident desire to form a party distinct feom the 
Presbyterians and the parliament, and to usurp for them¬ 
selves a greater autliority. Although Fairfax was in his 
heart opposed to these violent proceedings, and saw them 
with regret, yet he had not the resolution to resign his 
command. He remained the tool of Cromwell, following 
his counsels, until the army had become master both of the 
parliament and the kingdom. 

In 1647 he was made Constable of the Tower; and in the 
following year, at his father’s death, he inherited his titles, 
appointments, and estates. The ditforenoe of his condition 
made no alteration in bis life; he continued to attack or 
besiege the royalist troops wherever they were mustered 
or ontrenched. Many towns in the east, and among them 
Colchester, which he treated with great severity, yielded to 
his arms. In December he marched to LonUun, monaced 
the parliament, and quartered himself in the palace at 
Whitehall. He was named one of the king’s judges, but 
refused to act; and he was voted one of the now council of 
state (February, 1648-9), but refused to subscribe the test. 
In May he marched against the Levellers, who were nume¬ 
rous in Oxfordshire. He continued in command of the 
army until June, 1650, when, upon the Scots declaring for 
the icing, he declined marching against them, and conse¬ 
quently resigned his commission. He now retired to his 
house at Nun Appleton, in Yorkshire, which for some years 
he made his principal residence. He left it (in 1059) to 
assist (reneral Monk against Lambert’s forces. In Janu- 
aiy, 1659-60, he made himself master of York. In the 
same montli and in the February following he was chosen 
one of the council of state by the Rump Parliament, was 
elected one of the members for the county of York, and 
liirmed one of the committee appointed to promote the 
retui n and restoration of Charles II. In November, 1671. 
while residing privately at his country-house, he was seized 
w ith an illness, which terminated in his death. He was 
buiied at Bilburgh, near York. He left issue two daugh¬ 
ters. Mary and Elizabeth. Mary married the duke of 
Buckingham; of Elizabeth we have no account. 

The character of Fairfax was not distiuguisbod for many 
Mgorous qualities; the key to it may be found in the 
words of Clarendon: ‘ Fairfax wished nothing that Crom¬ 
well did, and yet contributed to bring it all to pass. Ho 
was courageous in battle, and sincere in his professions. He 
had an impediment in his speech: as an orator was nut 
eloquent; as an author was iuditrereiit: his love of litera¬ 
ture was of no further bouellt than as it semod fur the en- 
rourngemont of others.’ (Clarendon’s Hist.; Whilelock’s 
Memorials; Rusliworth’s Coll.; Jiiug. Brit.) 

FAIRIES, a small sort of imaginary spirits of both sexes 
in human sliape, who are fabled to haunt houses iii com¬ 
panies, to reward deanlinoss, to daiiuo and revel in mea¬ 
dows in the night-time, and to play a thousand freakish 
pranks. Both sexes are represented generally as clothed 
m green, and the traces of their tiny feet are supposed to 
remain visible on the grass for a long time after their 
dances: these are still called fairy rings or circles. They 
are also fabled to be in the practice of stealing unbaptized 
intUnts and leaving their own progeny in their stead. 
Besides these terrestrial feiries there was a species who 
dwelt in. the mines, where they were often heard to imitate 
the actions of the workmen, to whom they were thought to 
be inclined to do service. In Wales this kind of fairies 
wore called ‘ knockers,’ and wore said to point out the rich 
veins of silver wid lead. Some fairies are fabled to have 
resided in wells. It was also believed that there was a 
sort of domestic fairies, called, from thek sun-burnt com¬ 
plexions, Browniet, who were extremely useful and who 
performed all sorts of domestic drudgery.,The words fairy 
and browny seem at once to point out their own etymo¬ 
logies. 

Bourne, ‘ Aniiquitates Vulgares,' supposes the 

superstition -'felating to fiiiries to have been conveyed down 
to us by trarlitidh from tlie Lamtte, or antient sorceresses,; 
others have deduced them from the lares and larvai of the 
Romans. Dr. Percy tells us, on the assurance of a learned 
friend in Widea, that the existence of feiries is alluded to by 
the most antient British hards, among whom their commonest 
?. C„ No 615, 
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name wag that of tlie Spirits of the Moantains. The most 
general conjecture, however, is, that these imaginary people 
are of oriental origin, and that the notion of them was first 
entertained by the Persians and Arabs, whose fraditioiis 
and stories abound with the adventures of these imaginary 
beings. The Persians called them Peris, the Arabs Gitm; 
and the Arabs assigned them a peculiar cuuntiy to inhabit, 
which they called Ginnistan, or fairy-land. 

Shakspeare has been singularly happy in his dramatic 
exhibition of fairies. The belief in these fabled beings has 
sdll a fpt hold upon the minds of many of our rustics, 
which may perhaps bo considered as a remnant of tliat 
ignorant erodulity which was once almost universal. Poole, 
in his ‘English Parna.ssus,’ has given I lie names of the fairy 
court: Oberon the emperor; Mab the empress: Perriwiggin, 
Perriwinckle, Puck, Hobgoblin, Tomalin, Tom Thumb, 
courtiers; Hop, Mop, Drop, Pip, Trip, Skip, Tub, 'I'ib, Tick, 
Pink, Pin, Quick, Gill, Im, Tit, Wap, Win, Nit, the maids 
of honour; Nymphidia, the mother of the maids. Dr. Grey, 
in his Notes on Shakspeare, vol. i. p. 50, gives us a de¬ 
scription, from other writers, of fairy-land, a fairy nuler- 
tainmeut, and fairy hunting. Dr. King’s dese,ri])tum of 
Orpheus’ fairy entertainment {Works, edit. 1776, vol. iii. 
p. 112), and ‘ Oboron’s clothing' and ‘ Oiieron’s diet,' in 
Poole’s ‘ English Parnassus,’ almost exhaust the subject of 
fairy economy. A charm against feiries was turning the 
cloak. See Bishop Corbet’s Iter Bureale. Aiiquetil du 
Perron’s Zend-Avesta; Brand’s Popular .Indquities, vol. 
ii. p. 327-350 ; Percy’s Reliquesnf Anlient English Poetry, 
8vo. Lend. 1794, vol. iii. p. 207-215. Tlie reader who 
would look furllicr into fairy mythology may consiiU Sir 
Walter Scott’s Essay on the Fairy Superstition, in tlio 
Minstrelsy of the Srotti.sh Border; and iiioie e.specially 
Keightlcy’s Fairy Mythology, 2 vols. 8vo. 1828, in winch 
the legends of different eountries aie cullecled. 

FAITH (tides, in Latin), means belief or trust in a fact 
or doctrine, and is more esjieciully used to cx])i'ess the belief 
of Christians in the tenets of their religion, and also by figure 
to mean that religion itself. The great diyisionsof Cliiisl- 
ianity, the Roman, the Greek, the Jacobite, the Reformed, 
or Calvinist, the Episcopal English, and the l-’roleslunl, or 
Lutheran churches, have eiich separate confessions of faith, 
but they all acknowledge the groat fundamental pciiuls of 
the Christian faith or religion, namely, the insiiiration of 
the Scriptures, and the divinity of .Jesus Christ. |Coivkks- 
siON.] In the earlier ages of the eliureh the eliief contro¬ 
versies of theologians, especially in the East, ran upon 
metaphysical questions conecniing the inysleiies of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the divine nature of the Sa¬ 
viour. In modern times controversy has run nioio fre¬ 
quently upon moral questions concerning the cmiduel of 
men, the requisites of salvation, and the diseiplme of the 
Church. Faith, the necessity of which is aekiiowlodged by 
all Christians, has been viewed in various lights with re¬ 
spect to its efficacy. From the earliest ages ilie Church 
has taught that faith, oi' bcliel' in the Redeemer, joined 
with good works, was noce.SBary for the juslilicaiioii of man; 
that good works, that is, works acceptable to God, could 
only be produced by the Spirit of God iiilluenciiig the heart, 
but that the human will must oo-operale with grace in pro¬ 
ducing them, though the human will alone is powerless to 
good unless assisted by divine grace. Still, man being a 
free agent, the will can call on God, through the merit.s of 
the Saviour, for a measure of his graec to assist its own 
efforts. Thus the co-operation of God and man was iield 
as the means of the justification and salvation of the latter. 
Luther however and Calvin denied the power of tlie will 
to call on God for his grace; they substituted faith, and 
faith alone, in the merits of the Redeemer, as the means of 
salvation, by which faith man firmly believes that his sins 
are at once remitted. But this faith must be sincere, abso¬ 
lute, without a shadow of doubt or distrust; and as man 
cannot of himself obtain this, it can only bo given to him 
by inspiration of the Spirit of God. Here the question of 
feith becomes involved with those of grace and predestina¬ 
tion. As for our works, both Luther and Calvin look upon 
them as absolutely worthless for our solvation. Some fana¬ 
tics, and the Anabaptists among the rest, drew from these 
premises of the leading reformers some very dangerous con¬ 
sequences, which Luther and Calvin had not anticipated, 
such as that men might live os profligately as they pleased, 
and yet, by the inspiration of divine grace, might obtain the 
faith requisite for their salvation. 
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The o^inio^l8 of Luthc* and Calvin on the subject of 
faith ana predestination have been since considepbly mo- 
ditiucl by many Protestant divines, who have admitted that 
the win of man must co-operatc in order to obtain the grace 
necessary for justification. The Roman Catholic church 
admits tne mortt of good works and repentance, united with 
faith, for the purpose of salvation. But then, it requires an 
absolute faith in all the decisions of its General Councils in 
matters of dogma, without the least liberty of investigation 
on the part of the laity, and without any doubt, for doubt 
Itself is held to be sinful. The Reformed and Protestant 
churches, generally speaking, hold thith in the fttnda- 
mcntal dogmas of Christianity as an essential requisite for 
salvation. 

FAKBNHAM. [Norfolk.] 

FAKl'R, an Arabic word mcanitig poor, which is ap- 

f lied to the ascetics of several parts of the eastern world. 
11 this sense it is synonymous with the Persian and Turkish 
derwish. Tile word fakir is chiedy used in India. There 
aic fakirs who live in communities like the monks of the 
woslerii world, and olliers who live singly as hermits, or 
wander alioui exhibiting strange displays of self-jicnancc 
and moitificatioii. Many of them are considered as hypo- 
oiitcs, uml Olliers are fuiiaties or idiots. [Derwish.] 

FA LAI SB, u town in France, the capital of an arron- 
disseiiieiit, in the department of Calvados, near the source 
of tne nvri Ante, which Hows into the Dives: it is ili? 
niiics from Parts, through Versailles, Droux, Verneuil, and 
Aruontan; in 4S° S3' N. lat. and in 0° 14' "W. long. The 
aulieiit castle of Faluise was one of the residences and 
Btrong-liolds of the dukes of Normandie, nnd hero William 
till! Conqueror was bom; it sustained foiirtoen sieges at 
different limes, in the curly troubles of the duehy of Nor- 
nniiidio; in the wai-s of Henry I. of England with his 
brollier Duke Robert uml the Norman lords; in the inva¬ 
sion of France by Henry V. {a.b. 1417); in the expulsion of 
the English from Franco (a.d. 1450): and in the war of the 
League, in which Faluise was taken by Henri IV. in person 
(A.D. The fortifications, which were much injured 

ill tliose atuieks, are at present in a very dila\iidated state: 
the donjon of ihe eiistlo, situated on u bold and lolly rock, 
in the suburb of Guibray, is one of Ihe piouilest relics of 
N 01 man antiquity: its wulls are in some parts eight or nino 
feet thiek. 

Tile town slretehes along the top of a rorkv ridge which 
rises abruptly from a fertile andwen-wcoded valley. The 
streets are wide, and the public fountains impart a freshness 
to the appearance of the place. Before ttio Revolution, there 
were twelve cliurches: liiere are now only four; two in tho 
town, and two in the suburbs. 

Tho population in l«3i! was 9419 for the town, or 9581 
for the whole commune. The inhabitants carry oi' a con¬ 
siderable uianufaeture of cotton yarn and hosiery. There 
IS a largo fair lield in the suburb of Guihray, which is 
mucii frequonted: it continues from the 15th to tho.3Uthof 
August; many Norman horses are, sold. This (own hag a 
tribunal do corosnerco, or court for commercial affairs, a 
high sehoul, an agricultural society, and a theatre. 

Thu arroudissement of Faloise contained, in 1832, a popu¬ 
lation of 62,349. Tho chief manufai:tures carried on in it 
arc leather and paper: there are also many oil-mills. 
FALAJAS. [Abyssinia, p. 58.] 

FALCO. [Falconid*.] 

FALCON. [Falooniu.®.] 

FALCONER, WILLIAM, was bom about tho year 
1730, lieing one of a loige fhniily, all of whom, except 
iiimself, wore deaf and dumb. When very young, he served 
his apprenticeship on board a mercliantman, and was after¬ 
wards second mate of a vessel in the Levant trade, which 
WHO shipwrecked on the coast of Attica, himself with two 
others being tho only survivors. This event laid the foun¬ 
dation of Falconer’s fame, by forming tho eroundwork of 
•Hie Shipwreck,’ which poem he published m 1762. The 
notice which the poem received enabled him to enter the 
navy, duping tiie ensuing year, as midshipmtm in the 
Royal Gtoorge. After some other appointments, he became 
purser to im Aurma frigate, and was lost in her somewhere 
in the MoaombifEte Channtdi during the outward voyage to 
India, in the Winter of 1769. 

Fidroner ww tne autlior of a ‘ Nautical Dictionary’ of con- 
Kderahle merit, aa wdll as of same minor ixiems; but his 
chief claim to repntatibs consists ki ‘The Shipwreck,’ the 
merit of which is owing to the vividneu and power of do-; 


scription which pervade the work, and to the iboility the 
author has shown in introducing nautical language. Hu 
s^le is formed on a model which may now be thought 
erroneous, and is certainly the moat artificial imaginable— 
that of Pope; and the mixture of phrases, such as ‘ weather 
back-stays,’ ‘ parrels, lifts, and clew-lines,’ with the affecta¬ 
tions of»nymph,’ ‘ swain,’ ‘ Papbian graces,’ &o„ form rather 
a ludicrous contrast. To call ‘The Shipwreck’ a first-rate 
poem, or to compope it with the .lEneid of Virgil, would not 
now enter into many men’s thoughts, although this was done 
at the time when it first appeared. Some might even assert 
that where there is no imagination, there is no poetry; but 
with all these limitations we must allow that Falconer has 
done what no one else ever attempted, and vre must give 
him a h%h place among the writers of didactic poems. 

(See Clarke’s and Pickering’s editions of The Shipwreck ; 
Irving’s Life qfJhUooner; Chalmers’s Btog. Diet.) 

FALCONET, ETIENNE, was born at Paris in 1716, of 
poor parents, of a taraily originally from Savoy. Ho studied 
sculpture under Lemoyno, whom he soon sm'passcd. He 
executed several groups and statues, which are at Paris, in 
the church of St. Roch, in the Musfie des Monumeus 
Francais, and in several private collections. In 1766 bo 
accepted tho invitation of Catherine II. to repair to Peters¬ 
burg, in ordor to execute the colossal statue of Peter the 
Great. Uu remained in that capital twelve years, during 
which he completed his work, which is now in the square 
called the Square of the Senate, and is perhaps the finest 
specimen of an equestrian statue existing. As he and the 
Russian founder appointed to east the statue could nut 
agree, Falconet cast it himself. He placed it upon an enor¬ 
mous block of granite, weighing about 1799 tons, which was 
found in some marshy ground at a considerablu distance 
IVom Petersburg, and was brought to the capital by 
machinery. Catherine, who hud shown him the greatest 
attention during the first years of his residence m the 
Russian capital, grew cool towards him at last, owing to 
the misreprosentatiuns of some of hor courtiers. Falconet 
returned to Paris in 1778. In May, 1783, as ho was going 
to set off for Italy, a country which he had never visited, 
bo had a paralytic stroke. lie survived this misfortune 
several years, and died in January, 1791. In temper he 
was eccentric and blunt, but generous and warm-hearted. 
While at Petersburg he kept up a correspondence with 
Didurot, which is printed in Diderot’s works. He wrote 
strictures and commentaries on the books of Pliny which 
treat of the sculpture and painting of the antients: he also 
wrote * Observations sur la statue de Marc Aurele,’ in which 
he does not share in the admiration expressed by many for 
that work. In general. Falconet had no great veneration 
fur antient art. All his writin|[S were published under the 
title, * CEuvrea Completes de Falconet,^ .3 vols., 8vo., Paris, 
1898, to which is prefixed an account of his life. 

FALC'ONIDjE, Loach’s name for a family of Raptorial 
Birdt, or birds of proy, (Raptorei of Illiger.) In this 
fiimily the destructive power is considered by all zoologists 
to be must perfectly developed; and we find in the birds 
composing it natural instruments for striking, trussing, and 
dissecting their prey, combined with a power of flight and 
strength of limbs equivalent to the necessities of the case, 
whether the prey be aerial, that is, whether it be the habit 
of the raptorial bird in question to strike down its quarry 
while the latter is in the act iff flight, or whether the ^t ty 
be terrestrial, or, in other words, captured on the ground. 
Of these natural weapons some idea may be foimM fitom 
the cuts here given,— 
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ami they ore rendered still more formidable by the organiza¬ 
tion of the whole animal, which is calculated to give them 
the greatest possible effect. The nails or claw's, to be avail¬ 
able, must be sharp j and in order that they may be kept in 
this state ami fit for duty, there is a provision to enable (he 
bird to prevent them from coming in contact with the 
ground or other foreign hard bodies: for the claws are re¬ 
tractile, not indeed in the same manner as those of the cats 
[Fklis], which have the power of withdrawing or sheath¬ 
ing theirs within the integuments, but by a conformation 
which gives the bird of prey the power of elevating its 
claws at plonsuro. Tlie claws of falcons when sitting on 
stones or largo branches of trees have often a cramped ap¬ 
pearance ; but this arises in most instances from the care 
of the bird so to arrange its (nlons that their points may 
not be blunted against the perch. 

Anatomy. 

The power of flight, as Mr. Yarroll observes in his me¬ 
moir On the Amitumy of Birds of Prey (Zool. .lourn. vol. 
iii. p. ISl), is one of the decided marks of the distinct or- 

f auizatiou of birds; and, as one division of the first genus, 
hfco, appears to possess (his power in the highest degree 
of perfection, he proceeds to consider the conditions ne¬ 
cessary to produce such a degree. These, he observes, 
are large and powerful pectoral muscles; gre.Tt extent of 
surface, as well as peculiarity of form in the wing; and 
feathers of firm texture, strong in tlie shaft, with tho fila¬ 
ments of the plume arranged and conneeted to resist press¬ 
ure from below. ' A certain degree of specific gravity,’ 
continues Mr. Yarrell, ‘ is necessarily imparted by large 
pectoral muscles, and tho power of these muscles may be 
estimated by the breadth of tho sternum and the depth of 
its keel, as affording extent of surface for the attachment 
of the large muscle by which tho wing is depressed. As 
an illustration of this form the breast-bono of the pere¬ 
grine falcon (Falco peregrinu^) is toprosonted, which ox- 
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iitbiUi the liHwttii of tibe stemum, the depth of the keel, 
M wdl as tli« sbength <4 cdavkles; and the power 
of fli|d>t peculiar to aU the species of true falcons is 
•bU further illustrated W the form and substance of the 
otfmrealorim, which is cirmdai^ broad, and strong, afford^ 
ktg a permaneBct support to the shoulders. That the long 
nadaeuminated tma of tha wing in the true falcons, with 
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each feather narrow, firm in consistence, tbo second tho 
longest, and all gradually tapering to a point, is also best 
adapted for rapidity of motion, may be iiifened Imm the 
example in the various species of (he genera Hirumh, Sro- 
lopax, Tringa, Charadtim, Procetlaria, Sterna, &r. but 
that extent of surface and (his peculiarity of form in the 
wing are not in themselves sufliciciit alone to affunl rapid 
flight, is proved in the genus Larus, the species of which, 
though capable of exercising their immense pinions with 
graceful ease for hours in succession, without any apparent 
lassitude, aro still incapable of rapid flight, forwent of strong 
pectoral muscles. The numerous examples also furnished by 
tho Gallinaceous tribe aufliciciitly evince that immense pec¬ 
toral muscles are insuflicient when coupled with a small 
round wing, and afford but a short flignt, sustiiinwl with 
great labour, rapid in a small proportion only to tho strength 
and repetition of tho impulse, and accompanied by a vibra¬ 
tion too well known to need further remark. So materiid 
also is the perfection of the feather in llic genus Fu/co, that 
when any of those of the wing or tail are broken, tlie flight 
of the bird is so injured that falconers find it necessary fo 
repair them. For this purpose they are always provided 
with pinion and fail feathers accurately numbered, and the 
mode of uniting the more perfect feather to tlie injured 
stump is described in Sir John Sebright’s excellent obsei-Ta- 
tions on hawking.’ The reader who is disposed to go 
farther back will And in the ‘ Booke of Falconrie or Hawk¬ 
ing,’ &c., &c., ‘ heielofore published by George Turbervile, 
Gentleman,’ (I.ondon, small 4to., 1011 ,) the following 
chapters:—‘ Of Accidents that happen and light uppoii a 
hawikus feathers, and first how to use tho matter when 
a feather cannot be ympod.’ ‘ The way and manner 
how to ympe a hawks feather, howsoever it be broken 
or bruised y and four methods of operating, according to 
the circumstances, are detailed. ‘ How to 3 mpo the troine 
of a hawke beeing all broken, and never a feather whole or 
sound.’ Mr. Yarrell proceeds to obsene that it is diilicult 
to estimate the comparative rapidity of flight in diflcrent 
birds, and that our pigeons may apjiear to possess this ad¬ 
vantage in a degree little inferior to the true falcons: hut, 
he adds, the fact is that these birds are delieient in natiinil 
ooiirage, and are unable, under circumstances, to avail 
themselves of those powers with wliieli they are gil'leil. 

‘ The bodies of all the spoeics of true fa’cons,’ writes 
Mr. Yarrell in continuation, ‘when deiiiidetl of I heir fea¬ 
thers, are triangular in form, broad at the shoiilders and 
tapering gradually to the tail, the muscles of the thighs and 
legs of great size; hut those ehuraetois are levs iironiirient 
in the hawks, tho bodies of which are more lengthened, the 
legs long and slender, the pectoral muscles smaller, the 
wing rounded hi form, the fourlli feather tlie longest, the 
wing primaries broad in the middle, the inner wetis over¬ 
lapping tho feather next in succession, and einarginaled 
towards the end. These two divisions of the genus i'h/co, 
although (he latter are unetiual (0 the former in jiowors, are 
remarkable for their bold character and rapid Ihght, (heir 
invariable mode of striking their prey on the wing, as well 
as the instinctive knowledge by which they are directed to 
destroy life, attacking the most vital part, and penetrating 
the brain with tlieir sharp hooked beak, either by one of 
the orbits whore tho hone is very thin, or at the junction of 
the cervical vortebr® with the occiput. 

‘ On comparing the bones of our two British eagles, the 
greater power of flight appears to belong to the Alhiri/la, 
that of prolionsion to the golden eagle, but botli exhibit 
various indications of great strength. 

• By an extended examination of tho different species of 
buzzards and harriers, it will bo found that the characters 
described as necessary to produce rapid motion decline gra¬ 
dually. The sternum decreases in size, the keel loses part 
of its depth, tho clavicles and furcula become more slight, 
wliile the form of the cranium, the loose rutiled feathers of 
the neck, as well as the general downy texture of the 
plumage, indicate the approach to the genus next in suc¬ 
cession. Of the bones of the different species of the genus 
Falco generally, it may be added, that they are remarkable 
for their strength, suoh os are cylindrical being furnished 
with numerous transverse bony process^within tlie tubes, 
and the distribution of air throughout the^intomul cavities. 
The humerus is supplied with air through several oriflem 
upon its inner and upper surface, and some difference will 
be found in the angle at which this bone is articulated with 
the clavicle to accomplish the ascending flight of the sky 
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krk, in oontradistinction to the precipitous horizontal direc¬ 
tion of the falcons. The thigh bone is also supplied with 
air by an orifice at the situation which answers to the front 
of the great trochanter; the largo bones forming the pelvis, 
tho vertebra, sternum, furoula, clavicles, scapula, and even 
the ribs, are all furnished with apertures for the admission 
of air, supplied from the various colls of tho abdomen, 
sides, and tliorax. ITiis distribution of air to the bones 
does not seem however to be absolutely necessary for flight, 
since the young birds of our summer visitors appear to 
perform their first autumnal migration with ]»ifect ease 
and celerity, at an age when the cavities of their bones are 
fllleil with marrow. 

• Tho various characters of the feet are too obvious to re¬ 
quire particular notice.’ 

The reader is referred to the article Birds for the details 
of the vest of tho skeleton of tho Falconiden, as exemplified 
in the l^iarrow Hmok (vol. iv., pp. 424, 425); and we shall 
now endeavour to give a sketch of the other internal parts 
worthy of notice, and especially of the organs of the senses. 

Organs of Digestion .—In tlie Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London (Physiological Series), the 
reader will find a preparation (Gallery, 522 A.)of tho stomach 
of the golden eagle. It is laid open, so ns to show the orifices 
of the numerous gastrio glands of the proventriculus, the 
smooth lining membrane of the gizzard, and the valvular 
structure of the pylorus. The oesophagus is very wide, so 
that externally it appears to form one continuod#avity with 
tho proventriculus and stomach. On the outer surface of 
Uie latter may be observed tho two shining tendons from 
which the muscular fibres radiate; these however form a 
very thin layer in this and other carnivorous biitls. A 
small quill is passed through the pylorus, which is guarded 
within oy three cuticulur tubercles, two on tho upper side 
of the orifice and one below which (Its into the interspace 
of the preceding. The crop has not been preserved in this 
proparaiion. {Cat., Physiol. Series, vol. i.) John Hunter, 
in his ‘ Observations on Digestion’ {Animal (Seminmy), says, 

‘ There are few animals lliat do not cat tlosh in some form 
or other, while there are many who do not cat vcgclahlos 
at all; and therefore the difficulty to make the herbivorous 
cat meat is not so groat as to make tho carnivorous cat 
vegetables. Where there is an instinctive principle in an 
animal, directing it either to the one species of food or the 
other, the animal will certainly die rather than break 
through of its own acooid that natural law; hut it may ho 
made to violate every iiutnral principle by artificial means. 
That the hawk tribe can ho made to iced upon bread 1 have 
known these thirty years; for to a tame kite I first gave fat, 
which it ate very readily; then tallow and butler; and 
afterwards small balls of bread rolled in fat or butter ; and 
by decreasing the fat gradually, it at last ate bread alono, 
and seemed to thrive as well as when fed with moat. This, 
however, produced a difference in the consistence of the. 
excrements; for when it ato meat, they tvere thin, and it 
had the power of throwing them to some distance; but 
when it ate bre«i!, they became firmer in texture, and 
dropped like the excrement of a common fowl. Spallanzani 
attempted in vain to make an eagle eat broad by itself; but 
by iiictosing the bread in meat, so as to deceive the eagle, 
the breed was swallowed and digested in the stomach.’ 

Mr. Yavrell observes, that the cesophagus offers nothing 
peculiar beyond that of other birds not possessing the power 
of minutely dividing their food. It is plicated lengthways, 
nlluwing great extension, and its separation from the 
siomach is marked by a zone of gastric rings, The same 
author notices an opiMirtunity which occurred to him of 
observing the castings or pellets of some ea^s, which had 
been cccasionally fed with dead pigeons, ^eso castings 
showed that the vegetable food, such ns pease, wheat, and 
barley, which had been swallowed by the eagles in the 
crops of the pigeons, remained entire, but somewhat en¬ 
larged and softened hy heat and moisture. In these cases 
nojiart of the bones lomoined. ^ 

The intestines of the Ftdeonida are io general short and 
large, but Mr. Yartell remarks that the Osprey is an ex¬ 
ception to this rule, and that to the thin membranous 
stomadh^if thiykd there is attachod «m intestinal canal 
niensnring Iff tW inches in iength* and in some parts 
scarcely exceeding a orow-^ufll in size. The canal in most 
of tbe/spffcies, he adds, is ui length, compared with that of. 
the bird itself^ as to one; but in tlie Osprey it is as 
eight to one; and he ohsffirv«t tftnt in the otter the intes¬ 


tinal canal is very long, equal in aize, and without cssoal 
appendage; the seal, too, has long intestines with a small 
ciecum. Mr. Yarrell inquires therefore if it may not be 
concluded that the small quantity of nutriment which fish, 
as an article of food, is known to afford, renders this extent 
of canal necessary in order that every portion may he ex¬ 
tracted. The ceeca of the Falconidce amount, to no more 
than minute ruffiments. 

Organs of Retpirat.ion.—’Thssee is nothing very remark¬ 
able 111 these organs among the Falconidse. The trachea is 
composed of two membranes, inclosing between them nu¬ 
merous bony rings, forming a more or less perfect tube. 
The rings are strong and compressed. Tlie point of divari¬ 
cation, the cross-bone and bronchim constituting together 
tho inferior larynx, are of the most common form, having 
but one pair of muscles attached; and the voice, though 
powerful, possesses, as might be expected, but little varia¬ 
tion. (Yarrell.) I^en musicus seems, however, to be an 
exception, and it would be desirable to examine its trachea 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether it is not organized 
more after the fashion of that of tho singing birds. 

Organs of Sense. — Touch.—It might be expected that in 
the Faleonidep the soles of the feet and lower surfaces of 
the toes which come so closely into contact with the living 
prey would be endowed somewhat more largely with tho 
sense of touch than those of birds which have no such 
habits; accordingly, we find in the Museum of the College 
of Surgeons (Physiological Series) a preparation (No. 1400) 
of one of the feet of an eagle, with the cuticle removed, 
showing the papillso and cudiions of the cutis on tho under 
surface of tho foot. 

Taste .—In the same Museum (same series. No. 1482) 
will be found the tongue, larynx, and lower jaw of the 
Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos). The tongue is fleshy 
and large, divided into two lateral portions by a deep longi¬ 
tudinal furrow; at ils base is a series of small retroterled 
spines, arranged in the form of a chevron, between which 
and the larynx the surface is studded with the orifices of 
numerous glandular follicles; two rows of retroverted spiiuis 
again occur behind the larynx. There is a row of glandular 
follicles on either side of the fnenum lingua% and a largo 
cluster of similar orifices iinmediatuly anterior to it. The 
preparations No. 1483 and 1484 exhibit respectively the 
tongue and fauces of an Erne {Ilaliepetus albiri/la), and the 
tongue and larynx of an Osprey (Pandiun halio’etus). 

Smell .—A longitudinal section of the anterior part of the 
head of the Golden Eagle will be found in the same Mu¬ 
seum and series (No. 1538). The preparation shows the 
turbinated cartilages and cavity of the nose, together with 
part of the orbit and the air-ooll continued from it ante¬ 
riorly, and situated below the nose. The parts are minutely 
injected, and the vascularity of the pituitary membrane 
covering the middle turbinated cartilage is well displayed. 
No. 1539 is a transverse section of the head of an Erne 
{Haliaeius albiciUa), showing the convolutions of the 
middle turbinated cartilages, and tho disposition of the pi¬ 
tuitary membrane, which is thickest on the convex or me¬ 
sial side of the convolutions. The air-colls in the superior 
maxillary bones, and their communications with those 
which are situated in IVoiit of the eye-ball, are well seen in 
this preparation. Bristles have been inserted into tlie la¬ 
chrymal ducts, and into the common termination of the 
Eustachian tubes, the respective conduits of the eye and 
ear for conducting their superfluous moisture to the nasal 
passages. An anterior transverse section of tho head of the 
same eagle is shoVn in No. 1540, which exhibits the ex¬ 
ternal noittrils, Ihp anterior terminations of the middle tur¬ 
binated cmrtilages, and of the lachrymal ducts, in which 
bristles are placed; together with tlie communications of 
the maxillary mr-celk with the cancellous structure of Uio 
upper mandible. {Cat. Gallery, vol. iii.) 

Hearing ,—Nothing remarkable. 

SigAt.-—‘The ^^wrffinaty powers of vision*’ says Mr. 
Yarrell, ‘whkh 'ftim -sre known to exercise beyond any 
other class of aoimffk are in no geque wbra conspicuous 
than in thatqf iPhito. Their destination, elevating thom- 
selvbs os they occasionally do into flie highest regions, and 
the power requited of perceiving ol^ects af very different 
distances and in various directions, os well its the rapidi^ 
of their flfoht,, seeih to render such a provision neoessary. 
The eyes dP birds are much larger in proportioB then those 
of quadrupeds, and exhibit also two other peculiarities. 
The one is the marsupium, a delicate menforane arising at 
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the bottom of the eyo, and terminating at or near the edge 
of the ovystalline lens: the other is a ring of thin bony 
plates, enveloped by the sclerotic coat. Comparative ana¬ 
tomists do not seem to be agreed as to the means by which 
biids obtain their power of vision, whether by an alteration 
in the form or situation of the crystalline lens, or by both, 
oithor or both of which, the greater quantity of aqueous 
humour which birds are known to possess would seem to 
facilitate. The existence of muscle attached to the inner 
surface of the bony hoop of the sclerotica, and inserted by 
a tendinous ring into the internal surface of the cornea, as 
shown by Mr. Crampton,* by which the convexity of the 
cornea may be altered, gives a still greater scope of action, 
since with two or at the utmost three varieties of powers, 
the sphere of distinct vision may be indefinitely extended. 
Whether the five species called the True Falcons possess, 
with their exclusive rapidity of flight, any power of vision 
beyond their generic companions, would be difHcult to as¬ 
certain ; but it may, while on this subject, bo worthy of re¬ 
mark, that the iridcs of the Gyrfafeon, Perep^ne, Hobby, 
Merlin, and Kestrel, are hasel-brown, or still darker, while 
those of all the hawks, buzzards, harriers, and kites, are of 
various shades of yellow. 1 refer only to adult birds, and 
do not reuiemher a single exception.’ 


of vision. No. 179C exhibits the ^e-jail, with portions of 
the horizontal eye-lids, the vertical eye-lid, or memhrana 
nictiUms, of an eagle. The quadratus nictitwUis may la 
observed to have a more extensive origin than in the os.nch 
and both muscles of the third eye-lid. are relatively Unger 
The cornea is cut away, and the nictilat ing membrane i ai oil. 
to show the termination of the duet of the Hardei ian gland, 
in which a bristle is placed. Bristles are also placed through 
the two pmeta lachrytnalia. The round and slightly con¬ 
cave tarsal cartilage of the lower eye-lid may be observed: 
the upper lid has no tarsal cartilage. In No. 1797 the three 
eye-lids of an eagle are exhibited, and the tarsal cartilage,, 
which is raised as in the act of closing the eyes, is sliowiv 
(Cot. Gallery, Physiol. Series, vol. iii.) 

Natural History. 

Aristotle divided the Fakmidee into ’Aerof or A«r-' 
(Eagles), TipniKc (Hawks), and 'Isrlvoi (Kites), with many 
subdivisions. Mr. Vigors is of opinion that the divisiovi 
’lipal (Hierax) of Aristotle comprises all the Faleonidm of 
Vigors which belong to the stirpes or sub-families of Hawks, 
Falcons, and Buzzards. Pliny separates the group into 
AquiUe (Eagles) awl Aceipitres, a general term comprising 
as used by him, the rest of the F^onidte. The subdm. 
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\. bony ring of a Golden Engle; 2. erystaUine lent of ilie lame bird; a, the 
anti'i'iur aiirtoce, somewhat leHA convex than the posterior one (Yarrell). 

Mr. Yarrell observes, that the number of bony plates 
funning this circle in the Golden Eagle is fifteen; in the 
Wliiic-lailcil Eagle there are hut fourteen: and he adds, 
tiuit the cxiprniil convex form of the bony ring in the 
Golden Eagle will be found to extend through all the 
species of every genus of British birds, except the owls, in 
all of which it is concave. 

In the Museum of the College of Surgeons {Physiological 
Series, Gallery) are the fiillowing preparations illustrative 
of this part of the subject. No. 17-11. The head of an eagle, 
with the eves in situ. In the left eye the anterior part of 
the tunics and the humours have been removed to show the 
retina expanding from the ohliriue lino by which the optic 
nerve terminates, and the vaseniar processes of the marsu- 
piunt extending forwards from the centre of the optic fissure. 
In the right eye a lateral section of the coats has been re¬ 
moved, together with the humours and a great part of the 
retina, .showing the uniformly dark-coloured choroid, the , 
thin but dense texture of the sclerotica, and the zone of 
osseous plates which supports the projecting cornea. The 
marsupium is preserved in situ. It is of an unequal quadri¬ 
lateral figure, broadest below, and extending upwards and 
inclined a little backwards, with a sliglit convexity towards 
the nasal side of the eye-ball. The large size of the eyes is 
worthy of notice. No. 1742 exhibits a longitudinal section 
of the eye of an eagle, showing the oblique manner in which 
the optic nerve perforates the sclerotica and its extended 
termination, from which the retina expands in a plicated 
manner: only the folds at its origin are here preserved. 
The parts being minutely injected, the vascularity of the 
choroid is shqwn; also the breadth of the ciliary zone, the 
breadth and thickness of the bony imbricated hoop sur¬ 
rounding the base of the cornea, the thickness of the cornea 
itself, and the large size of the anterior chamber of the eye. 
No. 1743 is the eye of an eagle, with a portion of the coats 
removed from one side, showing the folds of the marsupial 
membrane, from which the colouring matter has bi-en re- 
moyed. In No. 1538 above alluded to portions of the eye 
and eye-lids with the nictitating membrane arc preserved, 
showing the situation of the two puncta lachrymalia, 
throngn which hmtles are passed along the ducts to the 
nose; and in No., 1539, at the back part of the preparation, 
the left ^e-bairisTaid open, showing tbe-marsupiol mem¬ 
brane. The right eye-ball is entire, and the abductor, at- 
toUens, and deprimens 6euU, together with the quadratus 
and pyrmnidalis mnscles of the membrana nictitans, are well 
displayed. See also No. 1540, as referrible to the organs 

* AmuUs of PfaSsMphy for Usroli, 18 It 




sions of both Arisiotle and Pliny do not difler muck from 
the subdivisions of some of the modern zoologists. 

Belon, beginning with the Vultures, proceeds from them, 
to the Eaides; thence to the Gnrfault, which he gives os 
the Morpnnos, Morphna, Nittophonos, Plungns, Vlancus, 
Ptangus, and Clangus of the Greeks, and Anataria of the 
Latins; next he places the Or/raye, which he makes the 
Haliwetus of the Greeks, the Aguista piombitia of the 
modern Italians, and gives Aquila marirta a4 l^e Latins 
name. Ho then treats of the Ossifragus as lhe Phinis of 
the Greeks, Aquila barhata in Latin, recording it provi¬ 
sionally as a species of Vulture {Petit vautour), and next 
describes the Buzzard (Buse ou Busard) as a kind of bas¬ 
tard Eagle, and ns the Gypdetos, Perenopterus, or Oripe- 
larpus of the Greeks. Tlicn comes the Goirait or Boudree, 
which he describes as living upon rats, mice, flogs, lizards, 
&c., caterpillai's, and sometimes slugs and Serpents, as¬ 
sorting that it becomes very fat, and that it is taken 
frequently in winter for the sake of its flesh, which is. 
good for food. This ho supposes to bo the Hierax, called. 
Phrynolochns by the Greeks, and gives Rubetariua. 
Accipiter as llm Latin name. Jean le Blane, or Oyseau 
Saint Martin, which he cuusiders to be the J^gargus of 
the Greeks, follow.!, and is succeeded by another Oyseau 
Saint Martin, or Blanche-queue. Belon then gives an 
account of tho birds of prey employed in falconry. The 
Sucre and her Sacret, the Autour and her Tierce let, the 
Fau-perdrienx (Circus?), and the Falcons generally, witli 
their Tiercelets.* He then describes the Hobreau (Uobhy ?),, 
the Esmerillon (Merlin?), the Espervier (Sparrowliawk ?),. 
the Lanier and Laneret, and tho Cresserelle (Kestrel?;- 
Next follow the Butcher-birds, then come the At/e*. (MlilUa 
Royal, Milan Noir—Milvus), and (tho Cuckoo iniierveiniig 
from a supposed similitude to the Birds of Prey) the Owls. 

Passing by Gesner, Aldrovandus, and Junslon, we pause 
to notice Willughby’s arrangement. He separates the car¬ 
nivorous and rapacious birds, called Birds qj Prey, into the 
Diurnal (those that prey in the day-time) and the Noctur¬ 
nal (those that fly and prey by night). Tho following is, 
his table of the Diurnal section. 


/The OreaCtr, 
An«l these 
either • 


! TUo more generous, cftiied Eoples: the Ootden 
the SettnBnyte, the Dlat k Bugle, &c. 

Tile more cowardljf otul siugtjie/t, called I'ieifures,; 

ITUfi moregeneroui. f I.ong-wwged, mhose.wiiks'e rporh 
that am wuat to almust as Car as ilifir 

he Tectaimed and train, at the J^anner, Sis^ 

mniiotid fur fuivl'J 

iojf,railedwhose win^s ^^hrit 
which our fal> eluted tall inurlithottoltluuMul 
eanert dUtln- of their trains, nt the Qtisltawk 
gttttli into . . V and Spartowhau-h, 


Thm COnwi UIBIIQ- OI VOOir irtins, nt Hie UoMUtWl 

caUeriin U-j «'«**» mid Hpartowhawh, 

^ 'The Oreaitr.~^Tho O-uamon Buz 

* ' and ^MOffieh, or mrd, Sold BuxMftrd, ibc. 

cite and . > . 

theiefure by our) / ' //Terojp/jfl#;Hin ohe» 

falcnnert ^ giant or rfMRiKEt. 

lecU'd. and fwr TheZestmif'", 
milted to live at lAWir; Birm ol 

\ \ lar«c ... I * FAHAnitf. 


t ^ A EwfogpAn: 

1 jiRUt or 
xeJLeuef^. 

lAWip; 1 
I FaRAniti 


* It It a general rnlo that, in tho Falcimi<fef*cepeeie,\\^omwin the nobkt 
birds of l»‘ey, the female is larger than the male. 
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• Rft^in 1>» * Synopsis,’ follows WillugUby, and both Ray 
attd mlluehby place the Cubkoo after their Diurnal 
of Prey ana immediately before the Nocturnal. 

Brisson’s third order consists of birds with a short and 
crooked beak, and the first section contains the genera 
Bpervier (Hawk), Aigle (Eagle), and Vautour (Vulture). 

Linnssus Riakes his first order, Aectpitret, consist of, the 
genera Pidtur, Ptdco, Strix, and Latttut. The genus Fidco 
contains tl*® elements of the different branches of the family 
fA Ftdcomdo!. „ , 

Without entering into the methods of Buffon, Schosner, 
and Scopoli, we proceed to that of Latham, who made the 
Aeeipitres his first order of Terrestrial Birds, containing 
the genera Vulture, Falcon, and Ou<l. 

Pennant makes the llapuciom Birds (his first section) 
consist of two genera only. viz. Falcon and Owl. 

M. de Lac 6 p£de placed the Birds Prey (his seventh 
order) at the head of his second Division of Birds. His 
genera gye Vuliur, Gypaiitos (Griffon), Acjuila, Astur, 
Nisus, But^o, Circus, tAth-us, FMco, and Strix (Owl). 

M. Dumfiril divided bis first order, Rapaees, into three^ 
ftnnilieg; the first Nudicolles or Pliluderes, consisting <d' 
the genera Sarcoramphus and Vultur; the second Plumi- 
colks or Cruphadires, containing the genera Griffon, Mesr 
sager, Aigle, Buse, Atifour, and Faucon; and the third 
the Nocturnes or Nycterins (Owls). 

Blumenhach’s first order, Aeeipitres (Birds of Prey, with 
strong hooked bills and large curved talons, a mememnous 
stomach, and short cteca) consists of the gcnc'fa Vultur, 
Fidco, Stria;, and Lanius. 

Meyer’s first order, Rapaees, is divided into two suborders: 
first, the Scleropterce, or Diurnal Birds ff Prey; second, 
the Malaeupteree, the Nocturnal Birds qf Prey. 

Tho third order of IlUgcr, Raptatores, is composed of 
the Noctumi (Strix). the Accipitrini (Falco, Gypogeranus, 
Gjmaetus), and the Vulturini (Vultur, Calhartes). 

Cuvier divides his first order (the Birds of Prey) into 
Diurnal and Nociumal. The first are subdivided into the 
Vultures and the Falcons (Ftdeo, Linn.), which last are 
separated into the Noble Birds qf Prey, or Falcons pro- 
p^ly so called (Falco of Bechstein), comprising the genera 
ya«co« (Falco) ond the Gsr/aults (Gyr-falcons, Hierqfalco 
of Cuvior); and the Ignoble Birds qf Prey, consisting of 


Haliwetus of Savigny), theiia/^»farefs(Pandion of Savigny), 
tho Circaites (Circaetus, Vieillot, Jean le Blanc, &c.), tlie 
Carocoras, (Polyborus, VieiUot, and Ibycter, Vieillot), and 
the Harpies or Fishing Eagles, with short wings, (Harpyia 
Of Cuvier; the tribe Cymlndis qf Cuvior; tho Aigles- 
Autours (Morphnus of (Juvier, Spizaetos of Vieillot); the 
Aulours (Astur of Bechstein, Dswalion of Sav^ny); the 
Milam (Milvus of Bechstein, Klanus.of Savimiy); the 
Bondrees (Pornisof Cuvier, Honey Buzzard); the Buses, 
Buteo of Bechstein; tho BusttrAt (Circus of Bechstein); 
and the Messager or Seerbiaire (Serpenlarius of Cuvier, 
Gypogeranus of lOiger). 

Vieillot divides hw first order, Aeeipitres, into tho Diur¬ 
nal and Nocturnal tribes, making the first tribe to consist 
of three families; Ist. Vautourim, among which ho places 
the Camcora; ini. Oypaetes; Aecim'frms, consisting 
of the genera AigyS, Pugargue, Balutzard, Circaete, 
Busard, Buse, Muan, Elmus, IcHnie, Baucon, Pkysete, 
Harpie, Spiaaiite, Asturine, BperiHer. 

Temminck's first order, Rdepams, comprises the genera 
Vautour, CatharU, Oypaite, Meisager, FUuean, Chomtte. 

Mr. Vigors thus arranges the Fmoonidee. 

TrncM. 


Bwlu (hort. ' 
«tn>nsl|r tonth«d.i 
l*r«y •Sritl. 


Scats 

s«tM 4 ,'Ml < 
louttwd. 
Fnytauasttlal. 


wtaigstoB*. { 

AaaiasiiT daovn. 

• Baaki hooked (^aitoa) ) SBh.(hmny, BstsssSM. 
ftomtlrabuc. wines kisg.r BvssaSds. 

Btaks hooked fcom the \ uiu.. 

baeoi TsUforkM. WiBse I 

vsiylutiyi j “»*■• 

l&aks UoAsd Id tho amk« 


iMg-wiagsd. 

#• 

Moitdriaiad. 


Bab-hmUy, JpiUiui, 
EaSus, 


De Blainville divide the Raptatores into the Diufncl 
and the Nocturnal. The former he divides into the Ano- 
^rnalom (the Secretary, Serpenlarius); and the Normal 
(Faleo, Linn.). 

M. Latreille separates bis first order of terrestrial birds 
(Rapaees) into two tribes—the diurnal and the nocturnal. 
The fiyst eontains two families: 1st, The Vautourim (Vul¬ 
tures)'} 2nd, The Accipitrim. The latter consists of the 
genera l^le, JF^argue, Balbuaard, Harpie, Aigle-Autour, 
Asturine, Messager, Autmtr, Bpervier, Elam, Milan, Bon- 
dree, Buse, Busard, Faucon, Gerfault. 

(i. L. Bonaparte (Prince of Musignano), in his ‘ Tabella 
Analitica,’ divides bis ‘ Ordinc ’ Aeeipitres into the ‘ Fa- 
miglia Vulturini,' and tho ‘ Famiglia Rapaees.' These last 
ho separates into the Diumi, with eyes on the sides of the 
head, ‘ Ccchi nei lati,’ ahd the Noctumi, with cy^ in the 
face, ‘ Oeohi sulla faccia.’ His diurnal rapacious birds con¬ 
sist of two genera, viz., Oypa'ctos and Falco. The latter 
comprises the following su\)-gcnor&-.—Aquila, Haliaetosi 
Pandion, Falco, Astur, Milvus, Bianus, Buteo, Circus. 

M. Lesson, in common with other zoologists, separates 
his first Older, the Birds qf Prey, Aeeipitres, or Rapaees, 
into the diurnal and nocturnal. The first embraces three 
families:—1st, The Vultures; 2nd, The Falcons, at Falco- 
mdee, which he subdivides into the Ntjile Birds of Prey, 
viz. the genera P'alco, Uiero-Falco, Physeta, and Oamp- 
sonyx; and the Ignoble Birds qf Prey, viz. the genera 
Aquila, Haliatetus, Pandim, Circaetus, Caracara, Harpya, 
Morphnus, Cymitidis, Ast/ur, Nisus, Milvus, Ictinia, lUanus, 
Nauderus, Pernis, Buteo, Circus. 3rd, The Messagers, or 
Serpentarii, consisting of One genus only, Serjienlarius, ilio 
Serrelni'y Falcon. 

Mr. Swainson (Fauna Boreali-Americana) remarks lliat 
in contemplating the diurnal birds of prey, arranged by 
Liiintous Under the genus Falco, wo can be at no loss to 
discover the two typical forms in the Toothed-billed Falmus 
and tho Sparrow-hmeks. Tlieir peculiarities, he adds, did 
not escape the notice even of the earliest systematic writers, 
and the moderns, he observes, have only confirmed tho 
justness of the distinction. But with rcgaid to tlie rcmuiii- 
ing groups, he elates that much diversity of opinion stiK 
exists; not, indeed, as regards the leading divisions, for 
here likewise the eiiticnts had long ago uiitieipated our dis¬ 
tinctions between the Fiagles, Kites, and Buzzards. It is 
not, therefore, to these groups, takon per se, that any doubts 
can attach on their respective peculiarities, but ratlier as to 
their relative rank with those that are considered typical. 
These doubts, in Mr. Swainson’s opinion, can only bo solved 
by analysis; and from an attentive consideration of the dif¬ 
ficulties, arising ftom the want of materials in our museum!^ 
and other causes, he has been induced to dissent from 
several modern writers upon this family. He admits that 
it has been sufficiently proved that the various forms of 
which it is composed exhibit, as a whole, a circular succes¬ 
sion of affinities; but the true series of the secondary 
groups, among themselves, has not, he asserts, yet been 
made out: he adds however, that the inability to state in 
what way the fitlcons or hawks form their own respective 
circles cannot militate against the belief that such is their 
true distribution. ‘ It remains, therefore,’ continues Mr. 
Swainson, ‘ to be considered whether there is presuiuptivk 
evidence to believe that the three remaining divisions, 
namely the Buzzards, Kitet, and Eagles, form one circular 
group, independent of Aeir affinity to the two former. The 
true Buzzards, of which the Vulgaris and the Lagopus 
may probaWy be types, are slender long-winged biri; the 
bill is tmidl, sh^pit, and oonsiderably curved: in this struc¬ 
ture they agrt^ with the true &lcons, yet they are well 
known to be distingnitised from them by wanting the 
teothed-bill, and by the shortness and graduated abbrevia¬ 
tion of the exterior gmll-fbathem. Now, if Nature hod 
proceeded in a simpte eeutse ftom the bnezards to the fal¬ 
cons, we tiionid have hsd birds imiting the distinctians of 
hath varioBel)r modiiedt, Both them pvapt being com¬ 
posed, ih (heir typkml examples, of stendet leng-whiged 
fnrds, witii idtorihifls, any s{»cies cxhfbitib^ the reveme dl 
budi obmahten, find in(eh^ki| bettretih the two fiiMs, 
would certainly a]^ieiu onoaialouB, on the stOtposition of a 
jsimple series of anlnities being aimdd at. Yet, that such 
birds are to be found, even among the fow that we are sub¬ 
sequently 4o notioe, is unquestionable. Let us then take 
the Buteo horeaUs, wUeb, as being more allied to the fal- 
cons thm to the kite% may be oonsidered cm intorveaing 
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form between tne Bttteo ml^ris and Riho. We hero see 
a large-sized, heavy bird wiUi shortened wings, not reach¬ 
ing to more than half the length of the tail; wliile the elon¬ 
gated bill, unlike either that of Suteo or Falco, obviously 
assimilates to that lengthened fonn which belongs to the 
eagles. Now, upon the supposition that a bird so con- 
struotod is intended to fill up the interval between 
and fiifr. 0 , and at the same time to unite the former with 
the Bogles, the singularity of its structure is no longer sur¬ 
prising: but if wo consider it with a simple reference to the 
passage, between Buteo and Faioo, we are almost tempted 
to suspect that, in this instance, a real mltm has been 
made. While upon this suWeot we may cite an acute 
observation made by Prince U. Bonaparte, that ' iho Bnreotlis 
is almost as much an Astur of the first section as a Buteo;' 
a proof, at least, that its affinities to Astur and to the aber¬ 
rant eagles adjoining that group have not escaped observa¬ 
tion. Our idea that the buzzards are truly united to the 
eagles is still further strengthened by the Buteo pterncles, 
Temm. * ♦ *. In this species the wings, as in Buteo, are 
remarkably long, but the bill is so considerably lengtheuod, 
that were wo to judge alone from this member, we should 
have no scruple in placing the bird among the Aquilce. On 
the other hand, it must be remembored that, as every group, 
from ihc highest to the lowest denomination, when perfect, 
contains a repiesentation of the other four, united to a form 

S ecuhar to itself, so wo might naturally expect that one 
ivision of the buzzards would represent the true eagles. 
To ascertain, therefore, whether the reaemhlunccs above 
stated are those of analogy or of real allinity, recourse must 
be had to strict analysis. Now this, in our present state of 
knowledge, eannol be done, at least from the resources to 
ho found in this country. We have thought it advisable to 
cite the above fhets, drawn from the structure of the birds 
themselves, as likely to awaken the attention of ornitholo¬ 
gists to a further investigation of the subject; they will, at 
least, show that our opinion on f ho unity of the three aber¬ 
rant groups IS not entirely without foundation. Mr. Swain- 
snn considers tlie relative value of the whole group equiva¬ 
lent to that of Vultur or Stric in its own order, an<l to the 
families composing the Pasoree, OralliUoree, and Nalatnres, 
and ho eonteraplatcs the five principal divisions as genera, 
arranging the subordinate forms as sub-genera; but in con¬ 
sidering the five forms of the Palconidce as genera, rather 
than siih-fiimilies, he guards himself against tlie supposi¬ 
tion that he may moan to insinuate that the minor dis¬ 
tinctions which have been dwelt upon by several able orni¬ 
thologists who have investigated this family, are either 
trivial, or that they deserve not to be brought immediately 
before us. On the contrary ho recommends to others the 
plan adopted by himself, viz. the minute examination of 
every change of structure, and tho assembling together in 
minor groups such species as agree in certain peculiarities. 
Further, ho would proceed, in certain cases, even to im¬ 
pose a name upon such groups. but in a ftimily already so 
crowded by generic names he considers it essential to pre- 
sorvo a distinction between groups of unequal value; and 
nut to elevate sub-genera, or fiirms of trausition, to a rank 
they do not hold. Milmgo, Polyborus, Daptrius, and 
Jbyrter, are, unquestionably, in his opinion, of the latter 
description, each confined but to one species, and he says 
that he has another of the same natural group in his cabinet, 
equolly deserving a patronymic name. By regarding those 
as genera, each, as he thinks, is made equivalent to the 
whole genus of typical falcons; whereas, by representing 
them as lesser variations, which he considers them in truth 
to bo, tho student imm^iately perceives tl^t their station 
is^subordinate. 

Tho genera into which Mr. Swninson divides the Paleo- 
nici^ are Balco, Accipiter, Buteo, Cymindis, and Aquila; 
and he gives the following table as the concentration of hU 
remarks in reference to the sub-genera of Falco :* 


1. Typical group. 

Sub'ffvnerA 
uf Faku. 

fPre-eminently typical; bill 
Falco. , i acutely toothed; wings 
.[ posniieid, rather long. 

8. Sub-typical group, 
f Wings shorter, rounded 
Harpagui. < tarsiwith entire transverse 
I scedes. 


Qeneraofthe 

FaUionidie. 

Faico. 


Accipitee. 


• Neitanil Ulitory«»C ClMiificatioB of BiiSi, LooSon, 1836. 


3. Aberrant group. 

Lopholes. ' Feet short; head crested. 

fFeet small, very short; soles’ 
Aviceda. . { broad and ttattened; outer 
I too and claw shortest. 
rBill neither noteimd or (nor) 
Qampsonyat. f featoomed; head small; 
I feet strong. 


Aquiia. 

CYMmma. 


Buteo. 


By throwing each of these columns into their respective 
circles, and then bringing them into juxtaposition (which 
he does in the work quotm) the same results, he remarks, 
will follow. Into the accipitrine circle he admits Jetmia, 
provisionally, Accipiter (type), Astttr (Goshawks), Halieeetus 
(ff. Pondicerianus), and no more. In the Aijuiline circle he 
retains four ‘types,’ viz. Pandion, Harpyta, Amtila, and 
Ibycter. In the Cjmindian or Milvine circle he places 
Polyborus, Cymindis, Elanus, Nauclerus, and Circetus, 
the last with a query, and in the cut of tho circle it is not 
mentioned. In tho Buteonino circle Milvus, Circus, and 
Buteo. 

Mr. Vigors who, as we have scon, first proposed the appli¬ 
cation of the (Quinary System to the FidcOnida, and inae^ 
to the birds in general, thus defines tho family which is the 
subject of our inquiry, and thus follows out his arrangement. 

Falconid*. (Leach.) 

Head plumose. Beak strong, booked, with a core at the 
baso. Nostrils lateral, more or less rounded, open and situ¬ 
ated in the cere. External toes especially connected with 
the middle toes. Claws or natls strung, very sharp, very 
much incurved, and retractile :* 


1 st. Sub-family, Aquilina. 

Beak long, hooked at the apex only. Fourth quill the 
longest. 


Long-winged Eagles. 

Genera. Ibycter. (Vicillot.) 

Beak convex above. Lou’er mandiole iiotclicd at tho apex, 
and subacute. Cere naked. Cheeks, throat (gula) and crop 
(jugulum) featberless. Claws acute. 

Mr. Vigors remarks that the type of this genus is FaJeo 
aquitinus of Gmolin, Petit Aigle aAmerique of Biiffon, and 
that he believes it still stands single in the genus. 

Description. Beak cmrulcan; cere and feet yellow; 
yellow; in'rie* orange; body, above, cserulean ; below, 
red going into white; neck purplish to rufous; claws black. 
Gindin gives jt as the Red-throated Falcon of Latham. 

Locality, South America. 



riesd atiS Foul nf Il>yi:(. r Aquilmii*. 

♦ TluichuwUn of 111* fub-fomiU™ oad genera are from tllOiS jhta 
Mr. Viaoii. 
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DaptriuB. (Vieillot.) 

B$ak convex above. Lower mandible angular beneath, 
notched at the apex, ohtune. Cere with scaiterod hairs. 
Orbitt, throat, and crop, featherleas. Clau^i acute. 

* How ftir,’ writes Mr. Vigors, ‘ the two preooditig genera 
of M. Vieillot are sufficiently distinct from each other, or 
from the remainder of the naked-cheeked Eaglet, it is not 
for me to hazard an opinion, without the opportunity of 
more accurate examination of the birds than is at meaent 
Within our powers and a more accurate knowledge of them 
than a more description affords us. It would appear, how¬ 
ever, that one group at least, that of Ibycter, is sufficiently 
distinguished from the other Fiilconidee with the naked 
cheeks, by the difference of its food and habits. The ac¬ 
counts which have reached Europe of its mild and gentle 
manners and vegetable food have even induced some natu¬ 
ralists to refer it to the Gallinaceous Birds. I have strong 
doubts indeed whether the birds that compose this genus 
may not belong to quite a distinct station from the present, 
and he referrible to one of those groups which I have else¬ 
where observed to bo wanting among the Birds of Prey, to 
perfect ttiat chain of affinities which is to he found com¬ 
plete in all the other orders. It is impossible, however, at 
present, to come to any decision on the subject. While our 
materials for classification are so scanty, the most that is in 
our power is to conjecture the place which more perfect in¬ 
formation will enable us to assign any group hereafter. For 
the present wemayleave the genus before us in that situ¬ 
ation, between the VuUuridte and the Falcmidce, which 
they have hitherto been generally supposed to fill.’ 

Example, Vaptriut ater. 

X)Mcr^/»o«.—Black with Wuish reflections: tail white 
at its base above, and rountfcd; beak and daws black; 

bl^kish ash, space round the eyes naked and of a 
flesh-colour;/so# yellow. Length from 14 to 16 inches 
French. This is the Jribin noir of Vieillot, and the Cara- 
earn noir, Falcn aterrimus, of Temminck. Locality, Brazil 
and Guiana. M. Lesson notes it as probably a genus for 
suppression 




H<Nki ftod Fool of Doplriut Atct. 

Polyhorus. (Vieillot.) 

Beak compressed above. Lower mandible entire and ob¬ 
tuse ; cere covert with hairs, large; cheeks and throat fea- 
tltarlesk) crtip wbolty. J!x«mpH Poiybarus Brasiliensis, 


Polyiorus vulgaris, Vieillot. The Braxtlian Caracar* 
Eagle. 

We select Mr. Bennett’s Description and general history 
of this species as the most complete. After giving the 
generic characters, and observing that the wings nearly 
equal the tail in length, that they are of a rounded form 
with the third and fourth quills longest; that the legs are ra¬ 
ther long, naked, and reticulated, and the claws of moderate 
length and curvature, hut with little acuteness or power of 
grasping, the last-named author thus proceeds:—‘ In the 
Brazdian Caracara the whulo upper surface of the head 
is black, with the feathers slightly elongated backwards, 
and capable of being partially elevated in the shape of a 
pointed crest. The entire neck is of a light brownish gray, 
which also forms the ground colour on the bieust aqd 
shoulders, but with the addition on these parts of nume¬ 
rous transverse wavy bars of a deeper brown. Nearly all 
the rest of the plumage is of a tolerably uniform shade of 
blackish brown, with the exception of the tad, which is at 
the base of a dirty white, with numerous narrow, transver.se, 
undulated bands of a dusky hue, and, in its terminal third, 
black without any appearance of handing. The beak is 
hom-colourcd at tlie tip and bluish at the base; the iris 
hazel; the cere and naked cheeks of a dull red ; the legs 
yellow, and the claws blank. Such at least arc the colours 
of the living specimen in the Society’s garden. Several 
changes, however, take place in the plumage of tho bird as 
it advances in age, and these arc well illustrated by an ex¬ 
tensive series of specimens in the Museum inBruton-street,’ 
—now in ].eicester Square. ‘ So great in fact is the valuation 
of colours in this species that scarcely any two desc,ri|)tions 
of it corre.spond throughout, and the figures by wliich it has 
been illustrated differ from each other even more remark¬ 
ably than the descriptions by which they ai'e accompanied.’ 
{The. Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society 
detine,uted, vol. ii.) 

The same author observes that Maregrave w-as the first to 
introduce into Europe the name of Caracara, tho vulgar 
I appellation of the bird in Brazil, derived from its hoarse 
I and peculiar cry. But although M. Cuvier regards Mare- 
grave’s Caracara as identical with the species described by 
Mr. Bennett, the latter 'remarks that both the figure and 
description are so much at variance with it that ho feels 
him.sclf compelled to adopt in preference the oiiinion of 
Professor Licbtensloin, founded upon the original drawing, 
that ihoy belong to a totally different bird. Mr. Bennett is 
consequently unable to trace the history of tho true Cara¬ 
cara beyond the year 1784, when a figure and doBc.ri)ition 
were published at Vienna by tho younger Jaequiu, from 
his father’s papers, under the name of Fala> cheriway. 
These Mr. Bennett has no hesitation in referring to the pre¬ 
sent species. The principal differences between them con¬ 
sist, he states, in the markings on the breast and neck, 
which in the figure are more longitudinal than transverse; 
and in the very awkward foreshortening of the beak, which 
completely distorts its natural form. The former appears, 
from the specimens in the Society’s Museum, to be one of 
tho distinctive marks of the young bird. Cuvier, in the last 
edition of the Regne Animal, observes that the Falco cheri- 
tcay of Jacquit! may be nothing but a variety of ago. Mr. 
Bennett then notices tho very complete description of tho 
adult Caracara in D’Azara. Accormng to this author, the 
full-grown bird measures 21^ inches in length and 50 in 
tho expanse of the wings. Its colours agree with the de¬ 
scription above given, excepting that the first six quAl-fea- 
thers of tho win^ are white, marked with rays and spots of 
brown, and become blackish towards the point; the back is 
transversely rayed, with brown and white, the latter predo¬ 
minating on its upper half, and viee versA; the fore part of 
the neck and breast are traversed by dusky lines mixed 
with a larger proportion of white; the cere ^ of an orange 
hue; and the thi^t and sides of the head are almost white. 
This description, Mr. Bennett remarks, very nearly coin¬ 
cides with that of M. Cuvier, taken from specimens in 
the Paris Museum, and with tiie figure of one of these spe¬ 
cimens given by M. Vieillot fo his ‘ Galerie dos Oiseaux;’ 
and Mr. Bennett then refers to j^e figure given by M. Spix 
in his ‘Birds of Brazil,’ astba^oung of this species, winch 
resembles M. Vieillot’sin its form, except that the legs are 
longer and thioker, and the tips uf tho wings reach to tho 
extremity of the tail. In colour it is rather of a ^ker 
brotra, approaching more nearly to the Society’s specimen 
alluded to hy Mr. Bennett; the throat is light brown instead 
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of wliilc; and 11 ik Iransvorsn waves of the breast and 
shoulders arc replaced by loiigiludiiml brown dashes upon a 
light, ground. Thu core and nuked cheeks are in both of a 
bright jelhivv; indeed Mr. Bonnot I states that he has no¬ 
where mot with them of the same Imc with those of the 
Sooiety’s living spucimoii. except in the figure and descrip¬ 
tion of.Iaequin. 

llaliifs, Fonil, Pcjrrxiiintinn. The Caracara is said to 
live either alone or iu )iairs. But IJ’Azura states that ho 
has seen them join in companies of four or five to hunt 
down prey which a single caracal a would find a dilllculty 
in mastering, such as reil huzzard.s, herons, and other large 
birds, and it is believed that they will even destroy the 
American ostrich, young liiwns, and lainhs, when so asso¬ 
ciated. In its fijiiil it seems to bo content with any animal 
substance. Carrion (for if a caraiaira see a vulture devour a 
piece of llosh he is said to jmrsuo lum and compel him to 
disgorge it), toads, frogs, worms, snads, lizards, grubs, grass- 
ho))pers, winged aiit.-, snakes, ami Hies, birds—in short the 
general proy of buzzards, luniks, falcons, and insectivorous 
birds,—all suit its ajiiielite. Two of the specimens obtained 
by M. Spix were shot in. the act of extraclmg insects from 
the hiiies of oxen. IVAzara will not allow that the cara- 
eara iirei s on the smaller birds, boeanse, he says, that it is 
luialile to ealcli tlioiii ; but I’rmeo Maximilian found in the 
stomach-, of (hose which he oiiened the rem.ains of small 
birds and insects, e.specially grasshoppers, which abound in 
it., hannls. It is by no means shy, and advances like the 
vulture, lo iiihahitcd plaee.s, perching on trees and houso- 
to^is and not caring to conceal itself. It is seldom attacked, 
for it rarely molests doiiieslie poullrj, hut it is stated that it 
will somelitnes cany olf the spoilsman’s game. The m>«/, 
acconliiig lo D’Azara, is built on the tops of trees, especially 
those rouiiil which the elimhiiig jilants arc must luxuriant, 
or in a bushy thicket. Il is large, and composed of sticks and 
laioiiig hvaiiche.s laid nearly Hat, and lined, iiiartificially, 
till! kl) wilh hairs. The eggs, which are laid iu August, 
.Scpli-mhcr, or Ocloher, are two m number, pointed at one 
end, and dotted and lilotehed with crimson on a hrowinsh- 
red gtouiid, 



R«A and (uol of Pidvbortu Bnulicnaia. 

Loealiiff. _ Tho bird extends over a considerable part of 
South America; the island of Aruba, on thesooast of Vene- 
yuola (Jacquin); Biuzil and Paraguay (Cuvier); most 
P.C., No. CIC. 


abundant in the south and east of Brazil (Prince of Neu-* 
wiedj; Spix’s specimens were from the northern provinoet t 
less luiraerons on the Rio do la Plata than in Paraguay, 
whore it is almost equal in number to all the other birds of 
prey put together (IPAzara); Straits of Magalhaens (Cant. 
Phillip Parker King, R.N.). 

N.B.—There are now (1837) .two fine specimens in the 
garden of the Zoological Society in the Regent’s Park. 

Mr. Bennett’s provisional species Polyhortis (?) {hypoleu- 
ati) was founded on the Angola Pullnre of Pennant. Vttllur 
Angnlrnsis of Graclin, in an immature state of plumage. 

t)r. .Smith propo.scd the genus Polyhoroides on tho Valeo 
(lymnojrenys of Temminck in the South African Journal, 
ill April, 1830, and M. Lesson, in the November of that 
year, separated the same form under the generic title Gym- 
nofrpnys. 

Prom Ibycter and Polyborm Mr. Vigors passes to the 
Fishing Eagles, and particularizes as the first 
Pamliou (Savigny). 

Peak rounded above. Cere liispiu. Nnstrils hmiilated 
and membranaceous on the iipiicr margin. Tarsi naked. 
Aerntarsia covered with rigid, reticulated icales. Toes 
free, tho e.xteriial toes versatile. Claws equal, rounded 
underneath. 2d. (luilt longest. 

Example, Pandiun llulia-tas. 



Head and foot of Pandioii Ilolintui. 


Mr. Vigors is of opinion that this group presents us with 
a decidedly characteristic difference from all the other 
species of the family, except those of Elanus, in the internal 
parts of tlie nails being rounded instead of grooved. The 
eulmen of the bill, he observes, is also more brood than 
usual and much rounded; the toes are entirely separated, 
and the taisi are covered with strong, prominent, and thickly 
reticulated scales. The same author remarks that the well- 
known Osprey of our coasts, Fiilco Haliertus of LiiiniBus, 
is the type of the genus to which the valuable reMarches of 
Dr. Horsfiold m J a\a have added a second sjieeies, P. Ich- 
thyeeetus. In this species, however, which agrees with 
Pandion in the more es.seiitial characters, Mr. Vigors finds 
a strong approximation to the following genus, Ealiaetus. 

V oim X,—Z 
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ll3 bill, ho adds, is more compressed than that of Panrhm, 
its acrolitruia ate ecutellatad, and the 4th quill feather, as 
.. itiiliffetus, is the lungcst. It thus stands, in the opinion 
of Mr. Vigors, osculant between the two groups. For the 
description and natural history of Paiidioii Ilaliietus see 
BaT.U BtIZS5A.RD, vol. iii. p. :n6. 

The last grou]|> of the Fishing Eagles, according to Mr. 
Vigors, is comprised in the genus 

1 Halimetus (Savigny). 

Peak convex above. Nostrils lunulated, transverse. Cere 
sub hispid. Tarsi seniiplnmed. Acrotarsia scutellaled. 
Tops free, the external toe versatile. Claws unequal. 

Mr. Vigiira notices the difference of this form from Pandion 
in ilic structure of the nails and the more compressed cul- 
nieii of the bill; in the tarsi, also, which have the acrotarsia 
Kciilellated and are feathered half way below the Isnoe. 
I'lie e are several species; for instance, V. leucncejihnliis, 
F. cilliicilla, F. Pujulinerianus, F. bhigrus, F. voci/er, 
&r., &c. 

t'lxamplo, IJaliceetus leurncephalus. 

Before we proceed to the description of our example, it 
may be necessary with Mr. Bennett’s assistance to clear up 
the eeiifusion wliiidi, as he ohsci-ves, has existed in the 
synonymy of lluHtpehis athieilla, the difference of the 

I olouis oi' tlie yilumage in llie various stages of its growth 
h 'Miig induced authors to record it under several distinct 
names. Three of these were almost universally admitted 
till alsmt MG years ago, when the result of M. F. tluvier’s 
ci'i'irva’ions on the individuals kept in the Jardin des 
Plantes led him io unite Faloo ossi/ragus, albicauius, and 
ailiicilla of Gmelin under one name: subsequent inquiry lias 
confirmed this conclusion. In the earlier stages of life tlie 
lieak of H, albieilia is of a Iduish horn-colour; its head and 
iiech deep brown; tlio plumage above, hrowmsh-hlaek mixed 
with wlutisli or asli-ouloured spots on the back and tail 
In this state it is Falco ossi/ragus of systenialisls. About 
the third or fourth year the head ami neck become asliy- 
hrown; the beak gradually change.s from bluish to jmle- 
xcllow, the white spots on the back vanish, ami the tail 
hucoincs uniformly grayish-white. It n now Falcn a/hirau 
dus of Omolin, Petit Fygargue of BelVoii, and the J^esser 

II hitr-ttiilod Eagle of Latham. In its lU'lli yearit is con e 
to inaluriiy, and the change is coinjilcio. The head ami 
neck have little of the brown tinge leli, llic back is ihrougli 
oul of a diisky-bi-own iiiterininglod wilh ashy-gray, and the 
tail is quite while. In this its perfect stale it is Fuini 
(di'icilla, the Grande Ik/gargue, tlie It'hite-tailvd or C/wc- 
rP Ids Engle. In all the singer of this, The Great Sea Eagle, 
which iiiliahils nearly the whole of Europe and of Norilieru 
Asii, llie cere and naked parts of the legs are yellow; the 
under part of the body is of a Ugliter hue Ibau tho upper, 
and more tbickly interspersed wilh pale cinereous spots; 
tlie claws are completely black. (Gardens and Menagerie 
of the Fool. Soc. delincaled, vol. ii.) 

VVe now return to Haliceelu'i leiirorephalus, the Sea 
Eagle, Paid Eagle, If 'hile-headed Eagle, tho symbol of 
the Umled States af America. 

Mr. Bemietl, in tlie work last quoted, remarks, that in 
the earlier stages of its growlh there is little to distinguish 
this s)ieeuis from the Great Sea Eagle. M. Vicillot, in¬ 
deed, following the example of Daudin, has united the 
IF/ille-headed Eagle to tlie list of synonyms of the 
Great Sea Eagle. ‘ That such a union, writes Mr. 
Bennett, ‘ is founded upon iiisuflicient data Ls proved by 
Die gradual development in llie bird under eensiderution of 
a cliaracter which, after a certain age, at once distinguishes 
it from the remainder of its tribe. This cliaiucter consists 
in the pure whiteness of its head and neck, from whence it 
lias derived the popular but inappropriate title of the Paid 
Eagle, by which it is moat commonly known.’ The young 
are clothed at first with a thick whitish or cream-coloured 
cotton-likn down, and they become gradually gray as the 
development of the true plumage goes on. In the third 
year the white may be traced upon tho head, neck, tail- 
ooverta, and tail; and by tlie end of tlie fourth year these 
parts b^me completely white, or sometimes tinged slightly 
with eream-oolour. The eye, which is at first hazel, changes 
to a brilliant straw-colour as the head whitens (Wilson). 
‘This account of the metamorphoses in colour of the white- 
headed sea eagle,’ sty's Mr. Bennett, * derived from tho per¬ 
sonal observations of tlw accurate author of the American 
Ornithology, hu been in • smX mmw yerifiod undw 


our own inspection in tho specimen now before us, which 
remained for several years in the possession of Mr. Brookas, 
before it was presented by him to tho Society. 

‘ During a considerable part of the time it was regarded 
as the Common Sea Eagle; and it was not until its gradual 
change of plumage had at length rendered obvious its true 
ciiaracter, that it wasmscertained to be in reality a dUtinet 
species. The same error appears frequently to have existed 
with regard to it; and M. Temminck observes that the 
only mark of distinction that can be traced m it until it has 
assumed the adult colouring, consists in the somewhat 
greater length 8f its tail. He might however have added 
Its smaller size, which is probably one-fourth less than that 
of the precxiding bird, at fhc same age and under similar 
circmnstaiiccs. From the observations which we have been 
enabled to make upon the subject, we should be led to con¬ 
clude that the period in which it attains its full growth and 
perfect colouring is, in this country at least and in captivity, 
two or throe years longer than that stated by Wilson. In 
its immature stale, that is to say about tho third year, the 
upper parts of tho head and body exhibit a mixture of 
brown and dirty white, the separate feathers having a 
ground of the latter colour, and being deeply tipped and 
broadly barred along the centre with the former. The 
qiiill-feathers and primary w'ing-coverts are black, wilh 
tneir shafts of a pale brown; the secondary are considerably 
lighter; and the tail, which projects in a triflingp degree be¬ 
yond the extremities of tho wines, is brown on the outer 
quills and of a mixed while and brown on the inner. The 
under surface, as far backwards ns the middle of the belly, 
is of a much lighter shadtj than tlie upper, being of a dull 
white, wilh numerous broad streaks of pule brown. In llio 
poslei ior part it is of a deep brown, the feathers being only 
slightly inurgined with white. A similar hue prevails on 
the upjier parts of the legs, whieh are plumed some.whiii 
below till! knees. The beak is of a dusky brown; tlie cere 
and legs of a golden yellow; the iris somewhat lighter; and 
the talons deep blackish-brown. The latter are long, 
strongly curved, of considerable power, and e.xtremety 
sharp at the iioinis. The fnll-growiihird nieasurcs ujiward-i 
of three feet m length from beak to tail, and more than 
seven in the expanse of its wings. Its beak is eliatiged to a 
bright j ellow ; and its Itend, a greater or less propoil ion ef 
the neek (according ns the bird is more or less advanced in 
age), and tho entire tail, arc become perfectly while. An 
aniilognu.s change, as wc have before seen, takes place in 
the plumage of ihiu preceding species; hut tlie head and 
neck of that bird always retain more or leas of a brownish 
tinge, seldom changing fully inlo grey, and never tunnug 
completely white. These observalions have been made 
ujion numerous individuals, many of them placed for iip- 
vards often years under the eyes of various scicniifie idi- 
servors: their uceuraey niav therefore be regarded as un- 
queslmiialde. The remainder of the plumage in this .stale 
is of a deep brown, approaching to black, and strongly con- 
Irasled with the head and tail. The colour of the legs, feel, 
and talons remains nearly the same; hut the iris geiierslly 
eoiiliiiucs to assume a lighter and a lighter hue. The eyes, 
it .should he observed, are deeply sunk in the head, and 
instead of being placed in a line parallel with that of the 
cheeks, are directed forwards, so as to form with them a 
coii'iderahlc angle.’ >. 

Habits, Food, Iteproductlon. —The reader will find in tlie 
article Bald Buzzakd an account of the robhoties com¬ 
mitted by the PM Eagle on tho latter: nor are its acts of 
plunder confinwl to that hii'd, for it will rob the vultures, 
and even, in hard limes, make them disgorge their carrion 
to satiate its appetite. According to Audubon, it will 
strike down a swan and other aquatic birds, and now and 
then procure fish for itself by pursuing them in shallow 
creeks; it also devours young pigs, lambs, fawns, and 
putrid fle.sh of every description. Niagara is one of its 
favourite haunts, where it watches for the swollen carcasses 
that tho cataract has nrccipitated down the falls. Wilson 
saw one seated on a dead horse, keeping a whole flock of 
vultures at a distance till it had satiafled itself; and, on 
another occasion, when manv thousands of tree-squirrels 
had been drowned in their migration across the Ohio, and 
had collected hosts of vultures, the sudden appearance of a 
Bald Eagle sent them all off, and the eagle kept sole pos¬ 
session fer many dap. 

Benjamin Fnmklin thus speaks of this emblem of thd 

Vaited StMw 9i Ammo* Fox mj par^ I wiili tfae MsilA 
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XaiJa had fiot been chosen as the representative of our 
country. He is a bird of bad moral character; he does not 
get hU living honestly. You may have seen him perched 
on some dead tree, where, too lasy to fish for himself, ho 
watches the labours of the fishing-hawk; and when that 
diligent bird has at length taken a fish, and is bearing it to 
his nest for the support of his matd and young ones, the 
Bald Eagle pursues him and takes it from him. With all 
'this injustice, he is never in good case, but, like those among 
men who live by sharping aad robbing, he is generally poor, 
and often very lousy. Besides, he is a rank coward: the 
little King-Bird, not bigger than a sparrow, attacks him 
boldly, and drives him out of tlie district. He is therefore 
bv no' moans a proper emblem for the bravo and honest 
Cincinnati of America, who have driven all the King Birds 
I'roin our country; though exactly fit for that order of 
knights which the French call Chevctlin's (FIndustrie.’ 

With reggrd to the Reproduction, M. Audubon says that 
incubation commences in the beginning of January. Ho 
shot a female on tho 17th of that montii, as sbo sat on her 
eggs, in which the chicks had made great progress. ‘ The 
nc^l,’ says that author, ‘ which in some instances i., of great 
size, is usually placed on a very tall tree, doslitulo of 
branches to a considerable height, but by no means alwajs 
a dead one. It is never seen on rocks. It is composed of 
sticks from three to five feet in length, largo pieces of turf, 
•auk weeds, and Spanish moss in abundance, whoncier 
that substance li.ippens to be near. When finished, it mea¬ 
sures from five to six feet m diameter, and so groat is the 
accumuladon of materials, that it sometimes measures the 
.same in depth, it heing occupiedfor a great number of tears 
ill snccossioii, and receiting some augmentation e.icii sea 
son. Wlicn jdaced in a naked tree, between the forks of 
the bi’linclies, it is conspicuously seen at a great di.stanee. 
The eggs, wliic.h are fioin two to four, more commonly two 
or three, are of a dull while colour, and iipially rounded at 
holh ends, some of them being occasioniillj granulated. In¬ 
cubation lasts for more than three weeks, but I have not 
been able to ascertain its precise duration, as I have ob¬ 
served the. female on diftcrent occasions sit for a few days 
ill the nest before laying the first egg. Of this I assured 
mtsolf by climbing to the nest every dav in succession, 
during her temporary absence.’ ( Ornit/irdogicul Biography, 
vol i.) 

iMCidity .—In every part of tbe United States of Ame¬ 
rica, seldom appearing, according to Audubon, in very moun¬ 
tainous districts, but proforriiig the low lauds of the sea¬ 
shores, those of the larger lakes, and the borders of rivers. 
Mr. Bennett remarks, that tho tVhite-hp.adrd Bogle is 
Usually spoken of as inhabiting the northern parts both of 
the old and new continent; but that it appears to he only a 
rare and occasional visitant of the former. It is probable, 
be adds, that some of the varieties of the Common Seo-Bogle 
of tins ((uarter of the globe have been frerinently mistaken 
for it, and remarks, tliat throughout nearly tho whole of 
North America, on tho contrary, whore tho European species 
seems to be unknown, it is met with in great abundance. 
Dr. llichurdson says that it is the earliest of the summer 
visitors to tho fur countries, and the period of its arrivid has 
given tho name of Meehesshew espeeshim, or Eagle Moon, 
to tho month of March. ‘ Temminck,’ says Dr. Richardson 
(Fauna Boreali-Amerit^ma), ‘ assigns for its habitual resi- 
dfiice the regions within the Arctic Circle; and W ilson ob¬ 
serves, that it is found at all seasons in the countries it 
inhabits. Both these assertions however reijuiro, 1 appre¬ 
hend, to be taken with conidderable latitude. We did not, 
on the late expeditions, meet with it to tho north of the 
Great Slave Dixe ( 62 ® N. lat.), although it is common in 
the summer, in the country extending mm thenco to Lake 
Superior, and its breeding-places in the latter district are 
numerous. But in the month of October, when the rivers 
from which it draws its principal supply of food are frozen 
over, it entirely quits the Hud^n's my lands; and if, after 
that period, it is to bo seen in the northern regions, it can 
only be on tho sea-ooast, and for a limited time, while the 
sea continues unfrozen. ... It is known to breed as far 
south M Virginia, but its nests do not appear to be so com¬ 
mon within any part of tbe United States as they are in the 
fur countries.’ The bird is not mentioned in the Supple¬ 
ment to Captain (now Sir W. E.) Parry’s First Voyage, nor 
in that to Oaptain (now Sir John) Ross's Last Voyage. 

This bird is the Meekeeshew (name for the species), Wa- 
puttiquan-Meekeeahtno (Whit^headed Eagle—-mature bird), 


/iy)M>ft*M«e/(ces/ie«>(Black-hoaded Eagle—immature bird), 
and Meekeeseeseesh (Yearling birds) of the Crec Indian.^. 



Head and foot of HaiifiMtuii Icueocppliuhif. 


Colonel Sykes notes among the birds of Dukhun (Deccan) 
Halifeetus Fmlieerianus, Falr.o Ponticerianus of Latham, 
liruhiniiny Kite of the Europeans in India. Tlic Colonel 
soys that it is scon constantly passing up and down rivers 
at a considorablo liciglit, but prepared to fall at an instant 
on ils prey. Usually it seizes while on the wing, but oc 
casioiially dips entirely underwater, appcaniig to rise again 
with ditticully. It is quite a mistake, lie adds, to suppose it 
feeds on earrion. On the nxanimalion of the slomoch oii.d 
cruw of many specimens, tho contents were found to bo fish, 
and lish only, excepting on ou6 occuMOn, when a crab was 
met with. (Zool. Froc., hpul, 

Tlieio is a beautiful specimen of Ilalicecfus Aguia, 
Chilian Sea-eagle, now (1837) in the guldens of tho Zoo¬ 
logical Society, in the Regent’s Park ; and there is a spe- 
cinieti of Halicpelus rocifer, the Fishing Bugle of tlie Cape 
colonists, in the South African Museum, now (I .S'I7) exlnlni- 
ing in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The last bird is oniv 
met with in the neighbourhood of the sea, or upon i lie banks 
oflargo rivers. Seo the interesting Calalogne. where it is also 
stated that Aquila vultiirina, also in tho Museum, rcsui-ls 
exclusively to high rugged mountains, where it preys upon 
tho Uyrojc Capensis —tho Dassie of the Cape colonists. 
Dr. Smith (Zool. Proc., April, 1833) had previously staled 
that Aquila Verrauxii of Lesson is synonymous with Aqinia 
vulturina, which had recently been described by M. Les-.oii 
as a llaliceetus, but that it has however none of tlic liabiis 
of tho Fishing Eagles, inhabiting tho liigliosi and most 
rocky mountains, preying principally upon iho annnal 
mentioned in the Catalogue. In the ‘Proceedings’ ii is 
added that the error probably arose from the while back 
being concealed, in stuffed specimens, by the wings. 

Living the Hshing Eagles, Mr. Vigors proceeds to 

Cirewetus. (Vioillot.) 

Beak convex above. Nostrils lunulale, transverse 
Cere subhispid. Tarsi elongated, naked. Aorotarsia re- 
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fi'euUted. Toet snort, tne external toe connected witn the 
nuidleone at the oase. Claws short, subequal. This 
genus IS Ibunded upon the well-known Iran le Blanc of the 
European continent, Falco brachydactylm of Wolff, Fglco 
Oallieui of Oinelin, Aquilotio of the Italittiis. Here, Mr. 
Vigorsaibserves, wo find the exterior too united to the 
mid^e by a short membrane, which is the case indeed in 
tlie greater portion of tho family, while in the two latter 
genera the toes are all divided to the Origin. 

Description.—Cirewetus hrachydaetylm is, according to 
Temtninck, the Falco braehydactylus of Wolff; Aquila bra- 
ehydaetyla of Meyer ; Falco OaHicus of Gmelin; Falco 
leueopns of Bechstein ; Aquiia leueamphoma, Borhh. Deut, 
Otn.; he Jean le Blanc of Buffon and tho French gene¬ 
rally ; Aigk Jean le Blanc of Temtninck; Falco Terzo d 
Aquiia, Stor. deg. Ucc.; and Kurzzehiger-Adler of Meyer. 

Old Male. — Head very large; below the eyes a space 
clothed with white down; summit of the head, cheeks, 
throat, breast, and belly, white, but variegated with a few 
spots of bright brown; barh and coverts of the wings brown, 
but the orifnn of all the feathers of a pure white; tail 
square, gray-brown, barred with deeper brown, white below; 

long and grayish-blue, as are tho toes; beak black: 
cere bluish; ms yellow; length, two feet. 

Female. —Loss white than tlic male. The head, the neck, 
the breast, and the bcUy, arc marked with numerous brown 
spots, which ere very much approximated. 

Young.—Upper parts darker, but the origin of the 
feathers pure white; throat, Irreast, nml belly, of a red- 
brown, little or not at all spotted willi white; bands on 
tho tail nearly imperceptible; beak bliiisli; feet gi'oyish- 
wliite. 

Food and Beproduetion.—LizavAe, and .serpents, to whicli 
it gives the preference; rarely birds and domeslie poultry. 
The nest is built on tho highest trees, and the eggs are ivto 
or three in number, of a lustrous grev, and spotless. 


minck.) Prince Bonaparte notes it as rather rare near 
Rome. Colonel Sykes notes it among the birds of the 
Dukhun (Deccan) 

Dr. Smith’s Circactus pccioralis, which undergoes many 
changes of plumage before it arrives at maturity (see South 
African Museum and Catalogue), is stated (Zool. Proc., 
April, 1833) to bo synonymous with Cire. ihoracinm of 
Cuvier. 

Mr. Vigors next proceeds to the true 
Aquiia (of Authors). 

Beak subangular above. Nostrils rounded. Cere sub- 
hispid. Tarsi plumed to tho toes. 



I.fg"an4 fool of Golden Eogle. 

Mr. Vigors observes that tho predominant mark of dis 
tinction in this genus is the tarsi heiiig ibaiherod to the 
foes. The cutmen of tho lull appears also tn fliffer fnun 
that of the other eagles in being moio angular. The siiei-ies 
Aqtiila heliaca of Savigny, 7'ii/co c/irysaetns, and luileo 
neemus of Linna’iis, Falco beUicosas of Daiidin. mtli .aonin 
others lately made known to us, belong to the gionji winch 
contains the most powerful birds of llie family. 

Example, Aquiia chrysaetos, the lloldm liar.!e. Adler 
of the Germans, Eryr Meiyn of the aiitient Briu-li. 
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Deteriphon. Old Urds. —Summit of the head and nape 
with acuminated feathery of a lively end golden-red; all 
the other parts of the body obscure brown, more or less 
blackish according to the age of the individual; inside of 
the thighs and feathers of tlie tarsus clear brown; never 
any white feathers among the scapulars ; tail deep grey, 
barred with tolerable regularity with blackish-brown, and 
terminated at the end by a largo band of that colour; beah 
horn-colour; tris always brown; cere and f'et yellow. In 
this state Temminck considers it to bo the Aquila fidva of 
Meyer; Faleo niger of Gmclin; FaJeo fuhtus and Falco 
Canadensis of Gmelin; Falco chrysaclos of Linneous; 
L'Aigle ifoiyo/of Uuilbu; Le Graiid Aiglc, Gevatd, Tab. 
F.lem.; L'Aigle Commun and L'Aigle kotjal of Cuvier; 
Ringtail and Golden Fugle of Liilliiii.i; and Aquila Reale 
di Color leonato ami Aquila Rapace, Stor. deg. Ucc. 

Young birds of one and tiro years. (Ring-tail Eagle.) 
All the plumage of a fernigiiious or clear loddisli-browti, 
uniform on all parts of tlio body ; lower tail eorerls 
wbitish; inside of the thighs and foatliors of the tarsus of 
a pure white; tail (|uit0 white Iroin the base to tlireo-fourtlis 
of its length, but afterwords brown to tlio end; internal 
barbs of the quills and of the caudal feathers jiuro white: 
this same colour occupies also the greatest part of all the 
feathers of ihobody from their base. In projiortion ns tlio 
)oung bird advances in age the colours of the (iluinago 
become brown, the wbito of the tail occupies less space, 
and traces of the transverse har.s ap\)car. In the third year 
the young bird puts on his adult [diimage. 

Varieties. —Partially or totally white. (Falco albus of 
Gmclin; Falco cygneus of Lalliam; L'Aigle Blanc of 
Brisson.) 

Food and Rcprmluclion. —The Golden E.igle preys on 
lambs, fawns, &<■., and often on large birds. Extreme 
Iiiiiiger will drive it to prey on carca.sscs. 

Lorahly. —The great forests in plains, and in a loss 
degree those in the iiiomitains of tlio iiortli of Europe; very 
common m Sweden, in Scotland, in the Tyrol, Franconia, 
and Suahia; moro rare in Italy and Switzerland; rather 
common in France, in the forest of Fontainebleau, in the 
imiuiitaiiis of Auvergne, and on the Pyrenees; rare in 
Holland; less common m the Oriental countries than tlio 
preceding spwies, i.e. Aqui/a heliaca of Savigliy, Aqui/a 
imperialis of Tonimmek. (Temmiiiek.) According to Wilson, 
the Golden Eagle inhabits America, and oeeur.s from tlio 
tempera’o to the arctic regions, jiarticularly in the latter, 
where it breeds on preeijiitous rocks, always preferring a 
mountainous country. Dr. Rieharilson [Fauna Boreali- 
-Imericana) mentions it with a query as breeding in the 
n cesses of the sub-alpine country wliieli skirts the Rocky 
Mountains, and as seldom seen farther to the oastwaid. ‘ It 
is,’ say s Dr. Richardson, ‘ held by the aborigines of America, 
as it is by almost every other people, to ho an emblem of 
miglit and courage, and the young Indian warrior glories 
in his eagle plume os the must bonoiirable oriiaiiient with 
which he can adorn bimsetf. Its feathers are attaelied to 
the calumets, or smoking pipes, used by the Indians in tlie 
celebration of their solemn festivals, wliich lias obtained 
for it the name of the Calumet Eagle. Indeed, so highly 
are these ornaments prized, that a warrior will often 
cxuliangc a valuable horse for the tail feathers of a single 
eagle,’ It is the Kieoo'ot the Creo Indians. Dr. Ricliaid- 
soti observes that the mature British Golden Eagle has a 
darkish-brown tail ^nd wings, blackish-brown back, clouded 
with brownish-black, and a paler and brighter-brown bead. 
He had not seen an. American one in this state, but we do 
not tbiiyk that any reason for a doubt. Many other authors 
mention the eagle and ring-tails in such terms as to leave 
the identity of the bird almost unquestionable; and though 
Dr. Richardson says that it is seldom seen ferther to the 
eastward than tlve Rocky Mountains, M. Audubon relates 
that he saw a Golden Eagle on the coast of Labrador, bo.sides 
others in various parts of the United States. It inhabits 
Russia, Iceland, ami Germany, and is said to occur in 
Northern Africa and Asia Minor. Mr, Yarrell, in his 
interesting History of British Birds, now in the course of | 
publication, thus sums wp its localities in our islands. 

‘ The Golden Eagle, though occasionally seen, and som^ 
times obtained, in the southern counties of England, is 
moro exclusively confined to Scotland, and its western and 
northern islands. Some years ago a specimen was killed at 
Bexhill, in Sussex it has also occurred hut very rarely, in 


Suffolk, Norfolk, Derbyshire, Durhtiwi. and Nortbttmhw; 
land. Mr. Mudie, in his ‘ Feathered Tribes’ of tjw British 
Islands, has named ‘ the higher glens of ihe.4xm that rise 
om the south-east of the Grampians, the high ciif called 
Wallace’s Craig, on the northern side of Lochloe, and Craig 
Muskeldie on its south sidftl-as localities for thi Golden 
Eagle. Mr. Selby and his party of naturalists observed 
this species in Suthcrlandshire in the summer of 1834. 
Mr. Macgillivray, in his detailed descriptions of the rapa¬ 
cious birds of Great Britain, has recorded bis own observa¬ 
tions of this species in the Hebrides; and other observers 
have .seen it in the Orkney and Shetland Islands, where it 
is said constantly to rear its young. In a direction west of 
J.a)ndon the Golden Eagle has been obtained or seen on 
the coasts of Devonshire and Cornwall. In Ireland, a 
Ring-tailed Eagle (the young of the Golden) was seen by a 
party of naturalists in Coiiuamiu'a in the autumn of 1835; 
and from William Thompson, Esq., vice-president of the 
Natural History Society of Belfast, to whom 1 am indebted 
for a cfttalo^e and notos.of tlio birds of Ivelaiid, whicli will 
bo con.stantly referred to tlirougliont the work, I learn that 
specimens of the Gulden Eagle are preserved in Belfast 
which Were obtained in the counties of Donegal and 
Antrim.’ The age of the eagle is almost proverbial. One 
that died at Vienna is said to liave liviid in confinement 
104 years. Colonel Sykes notes the Golden Eagle among 
t lie birds of the Dukliun (Deccan). Ilis si'.eeimeii dillcrcd so 
slightly from the Euro))e'au bird as not to justify its sepa¬ 
ration. (Zoo/. Frnr., April, 1832.) 

In the eatalogufi of birds eolleeted on the Ganges be¬ 
tween Calcutta and Benares, and in the Vindbyiaii hills 
betw’een the latter place and Gurrah Mundelu, on the 
Nerbudda, by Major James Franklin, F.R. S., &c., wo 
find recorded an eagle, Aipiila Vindhiana, with a query 
wliother it is the Catmpoor Flaglc of Latham iZoul. Proc., 
August, 1831), and among the Dukliun liirds, Aqni/a 
bifasciata of Hardwicke and Gray. (Ind. Zoul.) A whole 
rat was found in the stomach of one bird. A second was 
shot by Colonel Sykes at the dead carcass of a royal tiger, 
but it had not fed, for the stomach wa.s empty. Dr. Sniitli 
stated (Z(H)l. Proc., 1833) that tlio eagle from the Cape 
jiresentcd to the Society by the Hon. J. T. Leslie Melville, 
and in the Society's menagerie, was not the young of Aquila 
rultnrina (Daudiii), but of Aquila Choka (Smith), Palco 
rapax (Temminck). Specimens of Aquila- belUctna and 
rapa.e arc in the South Afnean Museum, as well as of A. 
•I'lilturina. The first is only found in wooded districts, 
preys iqion small quatlrupeds, and has been known to 
pounce 111)011 small antelopes, and carry them off entire to 
its nest. A. rapiLV, though it principally preys on living 
creatures, docs not wholly reject carrion, being frcquehlly 
one of the first birds that approaches a dead animal. (See 
Cataloguu of South African Museum.) Mr. Keith Abbott 
(Zool. Proc., June, 1834) notes among the Trebizond birds 
Aquila pennata, inhabiting Eastern Europe and the ad 
jiiceiit parts of Asia and Africa. 

Ilmmatornis. (Vigors.) 

Mr. Vigors, at a meeting of the Zoological Society (Dc- 
eciiiber, 1831), |e!iaracterized among the species cuiuprismg 
the ‘Century of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains,’ 
drawn and lithographed by Mr. and Mrs. Gould, the above- 
named genn.s, which Mr. Vigors considered as exhibiting a 
striliing diversity of form among the Eagles. 

Generic Character.—Beak rather strong, sufficiently 
elongated; upper inaudible, straight at the base, very much 
curved at the apex; nostrils oval, placed obliquely in the 
cere. IVings long, subrounded; the first quill rather short, 
the sceoiid and third longer, the fourth and fifth nearly 
equal and longest, the rest gradually decreasing. Feet 
rather weak, subelongated; tarsi rough, reticulated with 
scales; toes rather short, reticulated; cla/ws strong. Tail 
sufficiently long, somcwlmt rounded. (Vigors.) 

This group was observed to hear a near affinity to the 
genus Fandton in the shape of the bill, wings, and the 
rugose reticulated scales of the tarsi, hut to differ from it 
in the comparative length and weakness of the legs and 
claws, as well as in having the nails grooved underneath, 
and not convex as in the latter group. To this gomia be¬ 
longs the Fdlco Bacha (Latham) of Africa, and the Manilla 
bird then latclwiilBscribed in tlie Prowredings (page 96), 
under the ntime m Buteo holosptlus. These, from tno op- 
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parent woaKnes* of ttuiir Ikaba, had hitherto ttenorally hwn 
ranked among the buzzards; although from U»e description 
of the couragaqjw habits of the Bacha Falcon, the only one 
well knowaof thu group, doubts had been expressed of the 
propriety of ranking thorn with Uiat iribo. Mr. Vigors 
suggusfed the subfamily of as a more appropriate 

station for them; where, unit^ by many important cha- 
racters to Pandion, they apparently led off by the length of 
their iarsi to the goii us Limnaetux (‘ Mi’inoirs ol Sir S. 
Rallies,’ Append., p. Ctat and others of the long-legged 
Ea^lex. The three .specios of the group were exhibited, 
their gensral siniiliu’iiy iu colour and markings pointed out, 
and flieir specific differences explained. Thoso consist 
idiiefly in sizo, llmnat. /lo/uxjiUm being one-third smaller 
than //. Baelta; while U. uudulatus (which is 2 feet 7 
inches in length) considerably exceeds the latter. The 
first is spotted all over the body, the second only on the 
abdumen, while the third is marked by spots on the wing- 
coverts, and by ocelli hearing an undulated appearance 
njion tlio abdomen, the breast nli^ being crossed by imdu- 
laiing faeeiee. A specimen of IT. undulatus was afterwards 
(January, 1S32) exhihilcd from Mr. Hodgson’s Ncpaul col¬ 
lection. It agreed aticuratcly with that which had been 
jiroviously exhibited, except in size; tho present specimen 
being about one-third longer. Flora this difference in size 
it was conjectured to ho a female. Colonel Sykes idontilied 
a sjiocimoii shot in tlio Uuklmn (Deccan) with Iltema- 
tornix Barha. (Zool. Proc.) 

Doscniition of IJ. undulatnx (male and female prohahlj). 
Back and mtigx intense brown; head crested, the feathers 
white at the base, of n dark brown, nearly approaching to 
black at the end, tho hind ones being margined wilh a light 
rufous hand at the apex. The wing coveris near the carpal 
joint doop brown, miwked with small white spots; guill- 
fcalherx fuscous, darker at Uio apex, and marked with white 
towards the base of the interior wob; the rcri?, base of the 
beak, and legx, yellow; claws black. (Vigors, in Gould’s 
* Century of Birds from the Himalava Mountains.’) 



tlipmalwuli luduUtm, Imm th» work oUoto by periniaiion. 

* « 

Short-wingod Eagles. 

Harjiyia. (Cuvier.) 

B'Oh, above, convex. Upper tnomi/We slightly toothed. 
Nostrils semttnnar, transverse. Tarsi elongated, very 
strong, feathered at tho base. Aerotarsia sculellatea. 
Clam long, vei^ strong, acute. . 

Mr.' Vigors, in plitciog Hmiyia next to Aquila, observes 
tliat the former equals the latter in sizo an^, powers of 
body. Its tarsi, he .remarks, ero stfong. thick, partly 
plumed, with soutellated aerotarsia. The nares are elon¬ 
gated, apparently semilunar, and jplacod transversely on the 


cere. The u;^ numdihle, be adds, teens t( ba'Ve & notoh 
somewhat analogws to that of the tame Falcons. The type 
is Falco imperialis of Shaw. ' 

This powerful bird is the Grande Handei ^.Amerique of 
the French, Aqwla coronada of the SpUtisIh .Fufoo de¬ 
structor of Daudin, Aigle desiructeur of ^nnini. Grand 
Aigle da la Guiane of Mauduyt, Harpyia destructor at 
Ciivior. Mr. Vigors states with truth that much confhsion 
has arisen as to the synonyms of this bird, and ewn as to 
the characters of tho genus. Mr. Bennett ha^ in our 
opinion, well cleared this confusion away, and we therefore 
select his synonymy, 

‘ M. Teniminck,’ says tho last-mentioned zoologist (.Gar 
dens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society delineated, 
vol. ii.), ‘ the lato.st writer on this magnificent bird, posi- 
livcly denies its identity with lie Vultur harpyia of Lin- 
nmus, and the crowned eagle (Vultur enronatus) of 
Jacquin, on the singular ground that those names iiidicuto 
a smaller bird with longer and more slender legs. Now 
Linnu'us, who borrowed his original description of tlio 
liarpy from Hernandez, asserts, on the authority of that 
writer, that it is equal in size to a common ram; and 
Jacquin states his bird to have measured full two foci and 
a half in height in its natural sitting posture, and almost 
two inches in the diainoter of its legs. It is impossible to 
read tho descriptions of Hernandez and J acquiu, making in 
the case of the fonner some little allowance for exaggera¬ 
tion, without feeling a conviction that they both refer to tho 
bird now under consideration. Tliat of the latter author in 
partieulac is admirably characteristic. Linnaius originally 
founded his species on the indication given by Hernandez 
in the tenth edition of his ‘ System’ he suggested a eoinpiu'i- 
soii between it and a bird seen by a friend, probably a pupil, 
in the Royal Meimgerio at Madrid, which there is eiery 
reason to believe, from the description given, to have hecu 
just. It was only in tho twelfth eilitiou of liis immorlal 
w'ork that he introduced a slight confusion by adding to 
the citation from Hurnandez, to tho account furnished by 
his friend, and to some particulars cxtraoted /roin Jacqums 
then unpublished descrijilion of his siqiposed species, a 
synonym from Maregrave, which can alone justify M. Tem- 
ininck’s erilicisro. Wo restore without hesitation both 
these synonyms of Linnams and J acquin, e.Kcludiiig only 
fi-om the twelfth edition of the Sysiema Natural the re¬ 
ferences to Maregrave and his copyists. With tho Vultur 
harpyia of Jjinnams and tho Vultur coronatux of Jacquin 
arc necessarily included among tho synonyms of tho Harpy 
eagle the Falco harmia and the Falco Jacquhii of Gmelin, 
by whom the trivial name assigned by Jacquin to his bird 
was changed on account of its inlroduiition into a genus in 
which that appeUatiou was prc-occ.upied. In the year 177>t, 
Mr. Dillon observed, in the Menagerie of Buou Roliro at 
Madrid, a species of eagle, which ho imagined to he * an 
undesrript kind not taken notice of by Luinmus.’ This 
bird, which ho figures in his Travels through Spain under 
the name of the Crested Falcon, is evidently of tho same 
•species with the harpy, although the representation is 
rudelv exeeiifod, and in some respects, as for example the 
lengtfi of tho beak, grossly caricatured. Wc might almost 
be tempted to suspect that the specimen seen by him was 
identical with that described by Linnams from the samo 
menagorio twenty years before, were it not that the latter 
bird is expressly called Mexican, while that of Mr. Dillon 
is stated to have come frdin the Guracas, Fur this reason 
Dr. Latham introduced it into his Synopsis under the name 
of the Carucea FUlcon. 

‘ Gmelin, quoting from Latliain, soon after latinized its 
former name into Falco oristalus, and this may therefore 
be added to tho synonyms of our bird, of which Mr. Dil¬ 
lon’s was the first published figure. Tho next original 
descriher of tho Harpy Eagle was Mauduyt, who also re¬ 
garded his speeimens as nondescript, and ^ave them the 
name of Grand Aigle de la Guiane, ftom the country 
wbem^ they were obtained. To these birds, which formed 
part of the coUectiun ef the Paris Museunt, Daudin, in his 
Qmitliology, published in 1800, applied tho scientific ap¬ 
pellation of Fdko destructor; and the names given by 
these two writers have been generally adopted on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe os the only ones certainly applicable to 
the species. M. Sonnhii seems doubtful whether or nut to 
regard tho two specimens doaoribed by him u distinet 
i^des, and names the one Aigle desiructeur, and the 
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oihtv Grand Atg^e de la Gidane; but there seems no suf¬ 
ficient reason for their separation. Dr. Shaw’s Falco impe- 
rialis is founded on this indication of Soilnini. In all pxo- 
babilily the Cretted Eagle of Stedman’s ‘ Expedition to 
Surinam,* spoken of as a very strong and fierce bird, bedongs 
to the same species. Figures of the harpy are likewise 
given by M. Cuvier in his ‘ RSgne Animal,’ by M. Vieillol, 
in tlio second edition of the * Nouveau Diclionnaire dcs 
Sciencesand by M. Temminck, in his ‘ Planches Colo- 
riios.’ Tliosc of the two .«st-named works are strikingly 
characteristic. Tliat of the ‘ Dictionnaire’ exhibits the crest- 
feathers equally and stiffly olovaled round the back part of 
the liuad, a state in which we have never seen them in our 
bird, .and which, on account of their laxity, atid the lower 
position of the middle ones, we doubt their power to 
assume. It is right however to remark, that the crest is 
stated by Linnmus and other authors to possess this power 
of elevation round the head in form of a crown, an orna- 
nient alluded to in the Spanish name of the bird, Aqiii/a 
cnronadu, and in the trivial appellation, airanaius, allixed 
to the hiiecies by .Tacquin. Wo believe tliat we have now 
restored to tliis bird all the original synonyms which un¬ 
questionably belong to it. The original descriptions of 
llernaude/,, Linna'US, Jacquin, Maiiduyt, Daudiii, and 
Sonniiii, and the figures of Dillon, Shaw, Cuvier, Vieillot, 
and Temmiiiek.are such as leave no doubt iqion our minds 
of llie accuracy of tlio references to those authors. Wo 
lune purposely abstained from mentioning others winch 
have been occasionally quoted, but which either do not 
appear to us to ho satisfactorily determined, or are evidently i 
founded on mistake. Of the former class, the Ouyni- 
Oiias-xoii of I.ery, or Rojal Bird of Prey of Brasil, may 
serve as an example; of the latter, the Ca!tjiii>i and Tltiitu 
of Molina.’ 

(adult).— Hi'dd with thick downy pliimiige, 
of ligli! slaty-gray. Crext arising from the liaek part, of 
minieroiis broad feathers moreasmg in lenj;lli towards the 
middle line of the bead,and thus assuming a rounded form, 
of a dull Idiiek, with tins exception of a slight niargin of 
grav on the tips of tlio longer fealliors, and a more exten¬ 
sive ti'ige of (ho same colour on those of the sides. Tins 
crest H slightly raiseil above tbe level of the feathers of (he 
back of (lie neck when the bird is t|uiel, but is capable of 
beiiij; elevated at right angles with llieiii upon any sudden 
c-.ciiemeut. Til Ibis state, to nil observer idacecl in front 
1)1 the bird, the middle feathers of the crest are rarely 
V isil)le. u'l account of (lieiv being inserlod much lower down 
Ilian tlio lateral ones; while the latter, converging on oilber 
side, form, as it were, two la.x car-liko processes. Below 
the civsl, the whole of the l>ac/i and triugs, togoibcr with a 
/iraad cn/lar round (ho fore part of tho nerJt black, each of 
tlie feathers of the back terminating in a narrow transverse 
somewhat lighter streak. Under surface, from tho breast 
backwards, pure white; plumage of the legs white with 
hlackisli transverse bars. Tail with four transverse black 
bands, of about equal breadth with the four alternating 
whitish or ash-coloured spaces; the tip light ash. (Bcii- 
nott.) 

Jinmatiire bird.—Upper parts mottled with brown gray 
and whitish; cheeks, occiput, throat, and under parts light 
gray, with a few black feathers in front of tho neck, and 
some large irregular black spots on each side of tho lower 
surl'aeo of tho tailfeathcrs on a light ash-coloured ground. 
(Falco imperialis, Shaw) ; (Vieillot, young female?). Hark 
and U'ings grayish fawn-colour, irregularly marbled and 
spotted with black ; collar ashy-fawn, raoro or less spotted 
with black; bars crossing the legs fewer and mure irre¬ 
gular ; all tho tower parts wliitLsh-fawn sprinkled with 
darker siwts ; upper surface of tail ash-coloured, with small 
blackish spots; patches of black mark the places of tho 
future bands which gradually increase at each change; 
under surface whitish, dotted with fawn. (Temminck.) 

(Bii-d further advanced.) Collar, crest, back, and wing- 
coverts almost uniformly gray; quiH-feathcrs of tho wings 
black; under surface of body dirty white; each of the tail- 
feathers marked beneath by four large black patches cross¬ 
ing its shaft and occupying about half its width. (Bennett.) 

(Upper mandible very thick at the base, straight for some 
distance, and suddenly curving downwards with a strong 
arch towards tlie sharp point; lower mandible straight, 
short and blunt; no«in/« transverse and oval ; udngsyitwxi 
closed not reaching beyond the middle of the tail, which is 
rounded fttjhe exhremity; feathered en the upper part 


of their anterior surface only, the rest naked and reticu¬ 
lated ; talons extremely strong, internal and posterior ones 
very long. Mr. Bennett observes that in some of these 
characters, as for instance the nakedness of tho legs, the 
harpy approaches tho sea-eagles; but it differs from them 
in many essential points, and in none more remarkably 
than in the shortuoss of its wings, and (he rnbustness of its 
logs and talons; the former character rendering it, like the 
short-ivincred li.Twks, moro adapted for preying near the 
surface of the ground on gallinaceous bird.v and ([uadriipeds, 
and the latter eiiahling it to carry off a prey of much greater 
magnitude. 

Habits.- -Tho harpy is stated to be a solitary bird, fre¬ 
quenting tbe tliickest forests, where it feeds upon tho sloths. 
it also preys on fawns and other 50 ung quadrupeds. Soii- 
niiii observed it silting motlonles.s and uttering no ery, on a 
liigli tree on tlio banks of tbe Oruim. Hernandez does not 
seem inclined to detract from the powers of the bird, for he 
says that i' will stiack tbe most ficrco boasts, and even man 
himsolf; and h» further .states that it may bo triiined like a 
batvk to pursue game. Imuuens gives tlio biid credit for 
strength sufficient to splil a man’s .skull vvilli a .single blow 
(iinieu ietn) These aeeouiils of its prowess must be tiikoii 
with some graint of allowiinee, but that (lie bird is very 
powerful is without doubt. Jueqiiin’.s speeinii’n was fomiil 
dead in (ho ship that was conveying it to Kiirope, and its 
de.ath was with sonic probability atlnbiited to tlio sailors, 
wlioso monkeys the eagle bad destroyed. ■When Ihe.-e ani¬ 
mals gambolled too noar its cage they were seized by its 
talons and devoured with almost all their bones, but not 
Ibcir skill, vvliie.h tlio bird invariably stvipiied off 'I'he 
liiirpy viliieh was obtained by Mr. lleskolli, consul at Ma- 
riiiiiiani, iicar the mouth of tbe river Amazon, and breiiglit 
to Kiigliiml by Ciiplaiii (iiowM.ajor) Sabine, by vvlmm it va-, 
presented to (he lloilieultural Soeielt, vvliieli tiansforred i' 
Id the Zoological Society, in whose collection at (lie Rcgeet’.s 
Park it now (1 m.') 7) i-, is said to liavo destroyed and eaien a 
king of the v ultiires ( Sarcoramjhus Papa) while on its pas¬ 
sage to England. After its arrival a cat was put into i.s 
cage, and the eagle, witli one blow of its immonse I'oot, 
bioko its back. 

Locidities .—Mexico (Hernandez, Linnffiut), and others); 
neiglibonrliood of (ho river Magdalena, in New Granada 
(.laequiii); Caracas (Madrid specimen)' Guiana (Soniiini) 
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Morphnus (Cuvier.) 

Beak convex above; nostril* elliptical; tarsi elcvntotl, 
rather blender; acrotarsia Bcutellaled; toes rather short; 
elaw* acute. 

Mr. VigoMi‘ oh9erve.sthat this genus differs from Ilorjiyia 
in its TOor# slender, lengthened, and scutellated tarsi, and 
the comparative vreakne.ss of its toes. It is separated into 
two sections, as the tarsi are plumed or otherwise; among 
the former M. Cuvier arranges Falcones occipitalis, ornalus, 
and albescens of Daudin. and F. maculosa of Vicillot; among 
the latter, F. Guianertsis of Daudin, and F. Urubilinga of 
Gmolin. Spizdetus of Vieillot corresponds with this grouji. 
« 

Tarsi naked. 

E.\amplc, Morphnus Urubitinga, Falcn Urubilinga of 
Gmelin, Aquila jlrasiliensis of Brisson, Brasilian Eagle 
of Latham, Urubitinga of Maregrave,'Willughby, Hay, and 
others. The following is Willughby’s 

Description .—This bird is like a!, eagle of the bignesh of a 
goose of six months old. It hath a thick hooked black beak; 
a yellowish skin (cere) about the uosthrils; great .sparkling 
aquiline eyes; a great head; yellow legs and feel; four 
toes in each foot, disposed alter the usual manner; crooked, 
long, black t.iloiis ; largo wings; a broad tail. It is all over 
covered with dusky and blackish feathers; yet the wings 
are waved with ash-colour. The tail is nine inches long, 
white for six, the end for throe inches being black; how- 
licil in the very tip there is again a little white. 

Youn" of the year .—Blackish yellow below; the centre 
of each feather marked with blackish brown tear-like spots; 
throat and checks with brown slriai, on a whitish ground. 
Locality, Brazil and Guiana, where it is said to seek its prey 
on inundated places 



Batdaiut Swtof MiniAintttttrubUIng*. . 

• • 

Tarsi feathered. 

‘Exmpli,^Morpknus hccipitaJis, FiUco oedpitaiis of 
Dandin, I'Aigls-autour noir higspi d‘4prique, miHup- 
part. 

Deseription.’^Ske of a crow; black, with a long crest or 
tuft dhp«»dant from the occiput; tarsi, edge of Ute wing, 
and bands on the tail, whitish. Locality, Africa. 



licnd uihI ftm*. of Mofphnus 


Cymiiiihs (Cu^ior). 

Beali convex above; no.sin/s nearly elosi'il, riimfnnii; 
tarsi short, seuiipulinaled. 

Distinguished by their short, luilf-pluioed, and iclicu- 
lalcd tarsi, iniii moro jiarliculurly by tbcir n(i-.lril. ia ing 
nearly closed, and bearing tin; iipiicarancc of a iiariow .' hi 
or channel. 

Acrotarsia soutellaled. 

Example .—Cynurulis hamatus Falco bamatus of Illi.-cr. 



Bssd aid foot of Cymioilit banatiu. 



i^emelyhoolied; 
“ ^ad dolour. 


Dwcf^'onr—(Adull 
ems and/eff< yellow, 

Length 15 inches 8 „ _ 

ootdw^ImnllioiirA amT and 
eAeelli'^(M^gftted u^si »y«ilowish 
band below the eyes; fhmt of th® Bock yruitiiik. Locality, 
Braiil. 

e » 


Acrotarsia reticulated. 

Example, CyndruUs Cayemmsis, ^Fidoo Cayemtemis of 
Gmelin, Petit autour d« Cayenne. 

Deecription .—Summit of fho head ash-roloured; hack 
(manteau) brown, barred with deeper brown; belly white; 
teal erey, barred with, white beneath; feet ash-coloured. 
Locality, Cayenne. 




n«a(l aiiil foot of Cyi&in<liB CsyooncnkitL 


Asturina (Vioillof). 

Beak convex labote; nostrik lunulatc; tarti short, some- 
w’liat sleuder; (deave Itmg, very acute. 

Examnilo, Aeiimna oinefea. 

d)i'»mphbn.—Bluish ash-colour; whitish bands on the 
under part of the body; tail traversed by two black stiipcs, 
white at the point; beak blue below; cere blue; /eet 
yellow. Locality, Guiana. 

Mr. Vigors observes, that it *9 among these short-teinged 
Eaglee that the greatest difficulty prevails in deciding on 
their immediate atfinities, Being for the most part extra- 
European, and not within the roach of general examina¬ 
tion, their manners also being but little noted, and the cha- 
rnctew on which wo depend for forming our decision re- 
spoiHing their affinities being for the most pert passed oter 
in the descriptions given of them, it is only by cotijocturo 
that we can assign tliem a place In rite general arrange- 
menti £)f this nature, be remarks. Is tlie genus last de¬ 
scribed. The SanlB difficulty, he ad^s. extends to several 
other described species of ^ pkkmidee, which appear to 
him to belong to the gtoup of ^ort-winged Eaglet, al 


though they fiayo been 
authors who ' 

EbikaBt 


with ilie 
however] 
the ptei 
scribed 
closely 
birds a: 
oorresi 
plaee 


8 different locality by the | 
Among these is the 
boon generally ranked ' 
a,' sgld lengthened bill, 
_ .to Mr. Vmm to bruig it among' 
iSnEdgkts h<ditts, as de- 

Horsfleld, who ns|^n opportunity of 
.tifolB ih tim Idand^ Java, where thei, 
tincommon, ^ not in any respeet 
— -jgMttdd Vigors would 

Pf pumr, near thosoi 
uwra am distinguished by 



species of the glN^ 
I* C, No. 617. 




IleaiS nad foot of AituiiniLdiBMSlu 


the reticulated aerotarsia, if not in ttet |Mh>8 itself. He 
1ms, imlood, some doubts whether most OfJ^#hort-winged 
Ealrnnider at present placed among the MVoitirdt, such as 
F. baton and F. taeniro of Ihtudin, F. pamlonotus of 
Cu\ier, &c., may not be more properly removed to a situa¬ 
tion between the short-ieir^ed Eagle* and the Hawk*, 
with both of which they seem to have a constdesiible affinity. 
There is, continues Mr. Vigors, another group which also 
a])pcar8 allied to the present, distinguished by a rather 
feeble and elongated bill, short wings, and slender, length¬ 
ened tarsi, feathered to the toes. It includes F. limneeetui 
of Iloistleld (Zool. Eet., No. G, PI. Col. 134), F. niveus ot 
Tcraminck (Pi. Col. 127), and F. atriatpillut of Cuvier 
(PI. Col. 79.) These appear to be strongly allied, in the 
opinion of Mr. Vigors, if not to eppertoin, to the before- 
mentioned genus Morphnus. F. t^camut of Prince Maxi¬ 
milian (PI. Col. 73) bears also, Mr. Vigors thinks, a strong 
similitude to the same group, though partially di^Tering in 
external characters. 


2. Sub-fomUy Accipitrina (Hawks). 

Beak short, hooked from the base; wing* short, fourth 
quill longest. 

‘Tho short wings of the last groups,’ writes Mr. Vigors, 
‘ load us to the present division of Hawk*, all of which, a 
considerably extcnrive tribe, are oharacteraed by their 
wings extending no further than two-thirds of the extent of 
then- tail. The fourth quill-foatiier is the longest, the first, 
second, and third, gradpSlty exceeding each other m length. 
In this divisipn we may obmrve that tlie upper mandible, 
though not furnisltsd with distinct teeth like the true 
Fidcont, has the mstooU or pronunonco that generally sup¬ 
plies Its place strong and rmgular than is usual among 
these tribes, ‘^h some or the A^pitres this ia particularly 
distinguishable. The suh-fogllf^^ have just quitted in. 
eludes all the bit^ of the present family in whitm the beak 
is straight at the odSei aha hooked only at the apex. We 
now enter upon the of tJioee groups wherg the bill is 
curved from the Ue8e,4S,dkaraotwf that extends through ^ 
tb» Fakymtke. It may be Observed, ffiat this 
oherao^, whleh thus separates the liimily into two dep^ 
ments. was equally noticed as a mark of distinotuae^g- 
tween the species Ji(®!?’''n to (ho anttonts. Pliny, apM^^ 
fP it as a imo of demaroatiim bote^, tMmAjr 
IK mmOp into ids two departments (ff Aip(^«nd 
itrei. It is Aom adopting the same viewa 'HraeOting 
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inuti^ted his two loadii^ 
ai^pMd onrttcponding denomina- 


the fiinily, 
divisiona, lo' 

(Savigny). 

' gorMibcideraiei actvhxrria reUculsted; type 

Bi inuiiifmtm* of Lintiflhn, «jid F. •meUtnopt of Latham. 

'Mr. ^Vigors adopu tho mbM which was eopfejrred hy M> 
Savigny m the whole of tlM sob^&miiy, &r Qu present di- 
TwioB of it. 

, Example, Decdalion tneUmopt. 

DeiortpHon. —(Adult mate) white,' flamed with black on 
the necA and breast f back, wings, imd tail, deop black, the 
last with a white stripe, and terminated with white; there 
are dots of the same colour on the coverts of the wings; 
cere and tarsi reddish. Locality, Quiana. The form may 
be illustrated by the 

lir- 
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^stur (Bechstein). 

Jteak short; nostrils auboval; tarsi moderate; acrotarsia 
aoutellated. 

Mr. Vigors observes, that Asiur is a title which has been 
applied to the Whole group, but which may be confined to 
ropse whose (ami, moderate in length, have their acrotarsia 
aoutdilated of <covered with broad and oven scales. He eem- 
aidert OUT Euro^ttn KMi^FiUeopi^un^arius of Linneus, 
as the type; ’Wj(mn!ipHi|.|e added F. Nonat Wolkndiee of 
Latham, and afmpdemble ridtiiberofooiTeBponding species 
flora every quditpr ra the globey^ 

“ Mfiowarnwi 

bia is the Autoitr' and Atour of the 
1»aa0 tBoiwepartBh Sjpor- 


Sxample, A 
pesofiption. 
Jffvushl Jstofs ( 


^s sla epht^wand ® 


^ and %||UireJ[’errta^ cf the Ilians; 
ittef Iww wH IsitnerhSiehi of the Qe^ 
hf ttradsdn; imd ofithe 

9 MWi|ibiMi fletn ■ ttreWy-tiiree -to 


the raaki ona-ftorf^ 
hioit whtth'-adult, thb 
ii '’beak h ''hran-dolenr '.tt 
t ^eQuWi the top of the 
^'iSwe the wijRjs, 
Ibraalm' 

me -so.'Wj wnveswwv '.vys'-’^i^ft^- ilifteeef the 
henwd Vtth dirk«r hrata; a band panisg 



over the Iwe, eyes, cheeks and agHWtwrte; the nape of the 
neck, throat, breast, belly, and thig^. s^Mdy white, with 
spots, transverse bars, and undulating hnea cc dull black; 
under taU-ooverts white; lore, cheeks,.and ear-oeverts, 
greyish-brown, forming an elongated ditrk patch ipn the 
side of the head; the legs and toes yellow; the' c)bws 
black. 

Young birds have the beak, cere, and eyes, neatly shnilar 
to those of the old birds; the top of die head, nape, and 
ear-coverts, ferruginous white, each feather darker in the 
middle; bock, wings, and Upper tail-coverts, brown, mar¬ 
gined with buff; upper surface of the tail-feathers with five 
bands of dark-brown and four bands of lighter brown, the 
ends of all the feathers white; wing-primaries dark-brown, 
barred with two shades of brown on the inner webs; the 
chin, throat, breast, and belly, greyish-white, each feather 
with a central elongated patch of dark-brown; thighs and 
under tail-coverts with a.dlaih-brown ' longitudinal streak 
instead of a brown patch i' Under surfhee of the wings 
greyish-white, with transvefSO dusky barsunder surface 
of the tail-feathers greyirib-whita, with five darker giuyish- 
brown transverse borsj the tips ^ all the feathers while; 
legs and toes yellow-brown; the claws black; those of the 
inner loo considerably larger thwi those of tho outer. 
(Yarrell.) 

Habits, Food, F<>jirodmtion,'^Viias low and pursues its 
prey in n line after it, or in the manner callcfl ‘ raking,’ by 
falconers. If tho game takes rofuge it will sit patiently on 
a tree or stone till it moves, or lu! some other prey is ac¬ 
cessible. Food, hares, rabhils, pigeons, phoasanis, grouse, 
and partridges. The female was genet ally ilow-n by 
falconers at fur, and iho male at featlier, but tho female 
was also trained to taKe the larger winged game, the male 
being principally flow.', at partridges. Turburvile say,s, 

‘ you shal not neede to shew any otlrtr game to a gosbuwko 
for her first entring than a partridge, because in learning 
to flee the partridge they prove most excellent; and tlie 
first yeare you shall doe best to flee them to the field, and 
not to the covert, for so will they luarne to bold out (and 
not to turtle tayle) in the raiddest of tlieir lliglif: 
when they bo mowed hawkes, you may make tliem doe 
what you will; and understand jou, liiat you shall not 
neede to take such pain, nor to use such art Lit luuking of a 
goshawke which is taken a branelicr as with a Nyasse, for 
she will alwayes know of Iter selfo what to doc.’ (T/tr liuvk 
of Falconrie.) Nest, on a higli tree in tlie outskirts of tlie 
forest; rarely found in the interior, except in those parts 
which are open and free from timber. Eggs tlireo or four, 
frequently hatciied in the middle of May. (Hewitson. rj - 
relatione Hoy.) Mr. Yarrell says that the eggs are rare, 
and that the few which he has seen were uniform in ri/.e 
and colour, 2^th8 inches in length by IHth iiioli in breadth, 
of a pale bluish-white, without any spots or streaks. 

Locality. —Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Siberia, Russia, 
and Chinese Tartary. (Mailer, Linnmus, Pennartt.) Very 
common in France, Germany, Russia, and Switzerland; 
more rare in Holland. (Temminck.) Rare in tho south 
of England. Mr. Yarrell says ‘ tlve few that are used for 
liawkiiig are obtained from the continent. Colonel Ttmrn- 
lon, who kept them eanstantly in Yorkshire, procured 
some of his specimens from Scotland. Dr. Moore, in his 
catalogue of the birds of Devonshire, says that it is feund 
occasionally m Dsirtmoor, but 1 can find no record of its 
appearance Ihrthqr west in England, nor any nqlaco pf it 
in Ireland. Aflheddidt male was trapped by a gaiBie- 
keeper in Suffolk fa Mareh, 1633; and Mr. l>oiifeie&,' of 
Epitins, haa scat tpa Word that he received a . young 
flam Norfetk ia thr-aj^ring of the same yoat. Mr. SShy 
mentions that he had tfever seen a recent apswimep pehtn 
of the Tweed, hirii ilafea that it is.knewa h> the 

forest' of Rw^iiiniuflanii iod on tiw wop^ of i^e 

DM. ’ Mr.' this apeciaa is'pf^ ftequeidin 

ptkaef : hot. #«ll«-q^kklif it'ltt cMMl^i^thpMrheMp 
tbgltet smdta^, iheltef„or.'Voo%;; 
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killed in the woody eou^itiy three or /bur degrees of latitude 
farther north then the ^dedin^ He records anothca' 
killed near Jasper’s Rofuse. bn the Kocky Mountains, and a 
fourth killed at York Febtery. supposed to be a young 
bird of the season (the specimen notused by Mr. Sabine in 
‘ Franklm’s Journey’). 

The Valcm-Qentil is supposed to be the female and young 
of this sjieoies, which is the Ath-eoloured or Black-oapped 
.ffnwA of Wilson. 

Colonel Sykes describes an Attur (A. %ier) among his 
birds of tlie Dukhun (Deccan), and there arc specimens of 
Aitur musicut and A. mtkimlsutm in the South African 
Museum. 
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the shortest; legs and loss yellow; claws long, cumA 
sharp, and black. " ^ 

Young J/a/s.—Resembles the female; hut the broi^ 

feathers of the back and the uring-coverts are edged with 

reddish-brown; feathers of the tail reddish-brown, par¬ 
ticularly toward the base, with throe conspicuous ’dark- 
brown transverse band*. In other particulars like tlie 
female; both have a collar formed by a mixture of white 
and brown, which extends irom the sides of the neck to the 
nape. (Yarrell.) » 

Hahiis, Food, R^rorfuction.—Haunts, wooded districts. 
The great enemy of small quadrupeds and birds, and often 
very destructive to young chicks in poultry-yards in tho 
brooding season. Used in falconry; the best of all hawks 
for landrails. (Sebright.) Nest. ' The Sparrow-hawk 
generally takes possession of some old or deserted nest in a 
tree, most frequently that of the crow, in which the female 
deposils four or five og|^, each about one inch seven linea 
long, by one inch four lines broad, of a pale bluish-white, 
blotched and spotted with dark-brown. The young ore 
covered with a delicate and pure white down, and ate 
abundantly supplied with food. Mr. Selby mentions having 
found a nest of live young sparrow-hawks, which contained 
besides, a lapwing, two blackbirds, one thrush, and two 
green linnets, recently killed, and partly divested of their 
leathers.’ (Yarrell.) 

Locality ,—Spread throughout Europe, Japan (Tem- 
minek), Smyrna (Mr. Strickland), Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, and from thence southward over the 
European continent to Spain and Italy. , Common in most 
of the counties of England, and has been observed in the 
west and north of Ireland; occurs also in Scotland and ita 
northern islands. (Yarrell.) Very common, migratory, 
near Rome. (Bonaparte.) 




A«tut polambariaf. 

Aecipitor (of Ray. Brisson, end authors). 

r,mk short. Nostrils suboval. Tarsi elongated, smooth. 
Acrotarsia seutellated, the suture scarcely to be disccinod. 
Ty])o, Ihe Common Sparrow-hawk, Acmpiter JHngillarius 
of Ray: to which, says Mr. Vigors, may be added many 
corresponding specirai which do not seem to have any limits 
to their geographical distribution. 

DescripUm.—Tlic Sparrow-hawk is L'Epervier of the 
Freneh; FuLco palombsno and Sparviere da /ringuelli of 
the Italians; Die sperber of the Germans; Spar/koek of 
the Fauna Sueoica; Palao Ninas of UinnsBus; and Qwapia 
of the antient Britidt. 

Adult Malei —^About twelve inches in length; beak blue, 
lightest at the base; cere greenish-yellow, the irides yellow ; 
top of the hMod, nape of tho neck, back, wings, and wing- 
coverts, rich dark-brown—in very old males with a tinge of 
bluish-gVAy; tail-feathers grayish-brown, with three con¬ 
spicuous transverse bands of dark-brown; cAtn, cheeks, 
throat, breast, belly, thighs, and under tail-coverts, rufous, 
^Ih numerous transverse bars of darker rufous brown; 
tegs and toes long, slendor, and yellow; tke claws curved, 
sharp, and Mack. 

i<iMM/;.-:.Generally ^hna inches longer than the male; 
ieoAMaish hora-colourf eere yollowiah, the irides yellow ; 
top of tW head, upper ^tot m the neeft, back, wings, and 
iail-eenertsL ^rokm—^ bMO of many of the feathers 
wbjiA wii^ «|tehdu^hiiiyi^d the edge of the feather im- 
eoMW a kAitetq^ar mark; primaries 
taufeaSihelpji l/ght-biown, baabd tmasversejy with 

Sanad traasvwsmy with brown; 
Uttl/«tthert of the same 
kn 41^.'himbroader; the 







Hakd sad aiato(44|l^ncr MntUkilaf. 

^e fcHtn is widely ^reao. Col. Sykes records Aedpitres 
Dukhunensw {resembling A. fringillarim, but differing in 
eertain points), and Dussumeri among the birds of Ihe 
Dukhun {DwoBn). In the South African Museum will be 
femnd Aedpitres pdysonus, pofyxonoides, niger, Oekar, 
fbaWro, nwmtlus, anu rtAventris, / 

Mr. Vigors remarks that there ore some species 
sewn to be allied to this sub-family end to be inSetmedilto 
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t6 tuy Mtablubed They t»osse«s, Le observes, a 

■boitneil of 'iroieh woiiSd inbUne us to refer them to 
•onie of ^ jp^SMttt groups: but their upper mandible, 
•tfonirly dentated, presents a character that will 

not Moait of their being included in any of the foregoing 
MMid, in which the mandibles are entire, or where the 
woe of the tooth is supplied by a rounded prominence, 
thifa spbeies Mr. Vigors would have wished to arrange in 
OtW goDus : but they are found to differ in essential points 
b^g them respectively witliin the pale of tlm two 
Odutermihous sub-ibmities now under consideration ; and 
he feels (*liged, for the sake of perspicuity, to adopt the 
fellowing genus of- which the type is Falco bidentattu of 
Latham. * 

Horpagus. (Vigors. Bidens* of Spix.) 

S««h short. Upper mandibk strongly bidentated, lower 
wibh a double ntrtch. Tarsi moderate. Acrotarsia soutel- 
lated. Third and fourth quills longest, equal. 

Mr. VigOM observes that the essential characteristic of 
this group is the double tooth on both the upper and lower 
mandible. The wings, *which correspond with those of the 
other Hmoks, in being ono-third shorter than the tail, have 
the third and fourth quill feathers, which are the longest, of 
equal length. The tarsi are of moderate length and 
strength, and have the acrotarsia scutellated as in the 
latter groups of the present sub-family. The nostrils are of 
a temieircular form and die cere is naked. 

Example, Harpagui Udentatus. Locality, Brazil, and 
Guiana. 

JDatoription.—Length, a foot and some lines (French). 
Slate-colour above; throat white; breast and belly rod, 
undulated with yellowish; lower coverts of the tail white; 
tml aeurly equal, brownish, barred with whitish. 




Hsihd Mid foot pf Htfpftfua ‘bidenUius. 

Mr. Vigors remarks that JFh/co Diodon of Temminck 
is to be rented to this genus.'*’ 

Gampsonyx. (Vigors.) 

Beak short, mandibUt entire. Nostrils rounded. Winas 
short, second quill longest, third generally equal to the 
second, and internal web of the first and second strongly 
notched near the apdit. Tail moderate, equal. Feet mo¬ 
derate; tcerei reticulated, acrotarsia fealbered below the 
knee to the middle. (Vigors.) 

* The genus is founded on a small and beautiful Hawk' 
uedtesMr, VigoMin ‘The ZoologicalJournal,’ voh ii., ‘ which 
Ina betn kinaly submitted to my iMpeetion by Mr. Swain- 
son, ona of me fhiits of that gentleman’s extensive 
Nseardies in &aii!. This bird decidedly belongs to the 
dedpiMne tuh^fomlly of the Falcomdee; but it is pladed at 
mat remote extmmity of where the species, gradually 
appsoadiing the Fatetms, partially assume , seme of their 
leading ^araotsm. It posMsses the bBl of the Hawks, and 
alto the shortness of wing whioh so strongly charactmises 
them : but the structure of the wing its^ is the same as 
in FUeo, tbs second quilUfoather Mtng the longest, and 
dblt Ant end second (tf theseleathers being in«:kra ,on the 
eanll' Viim) by eu ebrupt emwginatton near the apear: while 
iheVlifSldwue disphty the oharaetMrof me same group itn 

Tbs bird thus exbildts 
«t <moe partaking of the 
of bom the Hawks and 
it fogy in additioa he 

■ASsit^^lsMssiSstt&i«t“asi 


observed mat it agrees in its g^srai foma, and wim some 
of tbe latter, particularly the beautiftol group of Jeraw ctentr 
lescens, in its colours, and in tbe ganwal distfribution or 
them. To the latter group indeed it has a ajpkmg rewm- 
biance, and might perhaps be referred un<tenditioiqia>'! to it, 
could we pass over the important character Of the uhtocmed 
biU.’ . -W 

Description <ff Oampsonux Swainsomi. Above oinem- 
ceous-blaek, White beneath; front, cheekf, sides of'the 
abdomen, and femoral feathers orange ; a black spot «n 
each side of the breast. 

Beak black. Feathers of the back and scapulars ashy- 
black, spotted with ferruginous. Lower side end nuchal 
collar white, sparingly varmgated with orange. Primaries 
blackish, internally margined with white at me ai>ex; 
secondaries, sparingly sprinkled with ferruginous, Imneaih 
white. Tail-f^hers aslty-black, internally (the middle . 
excepted) margined with white, beneath white. Feet yellow, 
clttios black. Length of the body 9| inches. (Vigors.). 

Locality, Brazil. Mr. Vigors says that tho following MS. 
note was amended to this bird in Mr. Swaiuson’s liand- 
writing:—‘ The only individual of this species I ever met 
with was shot on the Table Land, about lo leagues in tho 
interior of Bahia, in a direction west-south-west from tbe 
bay of Salvador. It was perched on the trunk of a 
withered tree, apparently watching some small birds. The 
tarsi are bright and the irides hazel.* 

3rd. Sub-family, Falconina (Falcons). 

Beak short, hooked from the base. Wings long. Second 
quill longest. 

Mr. Vigors observes that this, closely allied to Harpagtis 
by tbe double tooth on its upper mandible, is another group 
for which he proposes the name of 

V Icrax.* (Vigors.) 

Beak short, upper mandible strongly bidentated, lower 
simply notched. Tarsi moderate. Acrotarsia soutellnted. 
Wings short Second quill longest, slightly notched near 
the apex. 



• Iliaru (»ful«ic«n». 

* Whoever,’ writes Mr, Vigors, ‘ has seen, tljdt Ifoattfiful 
species, the smaltest of its rare, Fblco ewndfseene of I^^hnseus, 
now tendered fomiliar to ns by the aeeufate'and uplettaid 
illustraUbps Xkr- fiorsfidld, witt||’an;ed Ucknbwie^f^ 

S t^K froin '«verir' uther - dettus' me 

. Its tnuudtble isulronq^ d&i martdy bidih- 
’ M m Bcapqfai, bht the 'gh te hwii 8 #ble » siinMy 
^ id me 


the''lotij^ 

m the gehi>e m 

me .«erbhm<t''seii$ii^ 


latter'^roup ,0^1^^1111%. 
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ft But 1 prefer placing it in iti pr«ent situation on 
iMUnt of tne length of the second (ittiU-feather, a pecu¬ 
liarity which distinguish the true Falcon*, and gives a 
atriklng character to their flight. Placed, however, at the 
extremity of the division, it preserves its affinity with those 
that wont before.’ ' 

Description.—Hierax eeerulescens is, according to Dr. 
Horsflelo, the Alk^i or AUap-eMap of the Javanese; Falco 
cwrii/ercenrof Linnmus; PI of Brisson; Paloo 

parttia Inditus Get, Om.; Little black and orange Indian 
Hawk of Edwards; and the Bengal Falcon of Latham. 
Entire length six inches and a half. Upper parts bluish- 
black and glossy. Throat, breast, axillm, sides of the neck, 
forehead, and-h line continued from the environs of the bill 
over the eye and along the neck, white, with a ferruginous 
tail. Lower part of the breast, abdomen, vent and thighs, 
ferruginous. Hypochondria, thighs posteriorly, and a 
broad patch extending from the eye along the side of the 
head black; the plumes which cover the thighs behind 
are terminated by long silky filaments, or radii which are 
straggling and pendulous, and by their laxity and irregularity 
afford a peculiar character to the bird. (HorsQold.) The 
natives told Dr. Horsfield that this small but robust bird 
was uncommonly bald in the pursuit of little birds. Several 
individuals were brought to him from the range of the 
southern liills, wkiah are covered with fore.sts, during his 
abo<la at Surakarta. He obtained one in the eastern dis¬ 
tricts. In the other parts of the Island of Java he did not 
observe it. Bengal is also given as its locality. 



Head and fuut of Iliorax csei'ttlGMenis 

Mr. Vigors IZool. Proc. 1831) desciibea another species, 
HieraJc enthrogenys, the size of //. eeerulescens, from tlio 
neighbourhood of Manilla. 

Falco. 

BcoM short. Upper mandible strongly toothed; lower 
notched. Acrotarsia reticulated. Second quill longest; 
first and second deeply uotched internally near the apex. 

This genus, which includes, as Mr. Vigors observes, the 
greater portion of the present sub-family, comprilcs the 
typical secies. ‘ The upper mandible of this group,’ writes 
that zoologist, ‘ is armed with a strong angular tooth; the 
lower is ndtohod near the extremity. The nares are 
rounded. The wings are for the most part as long as the 
tail, the second quill-feathers being invariably the longest. 
The first and second quill-feathers are also distinguished 
by an abrupt emaf^nation on the inner web near the ex- 
■ Ini sopw species, as in F. peregrinus, the emar- 
giimiiwet iiw ,second quill-feather is not so abrupt as in 
otbera. species of the tmeFaleons that have 

come nnd^ fliiy^lneamination, tliis emargination of the first 
quill-feather at least is strongly apparent The tarsi are 
moderate in length and strength, and have the acrotarsia 
roHculiited, Our European species, F, ^egiitms, Linn., 
Jil sui&sfea, Linn,. F. Mtahn, Linn., Rrvflpes, Bechst., 
aw readfiy distinguished as belonging fw wis typical genus. 
Some eptoi^ belonguMc to tbo group have the wings some- 
.whail slitter than me wbion, in conjunction ^h lerax, 

time nvinee a gredual series of affinity between the snprt 
andikn%«wincsd tnbes. Among these we may distinguish 
R <tSMM(sMM)i[, Lincu ruptcMUSf Dsud.'; ^ith Some cor- 
g SJS«ies.’ Example. i*l»ico p<fr«grt«w. 
i#'o««- 7 -The P'ertgrute Falcon jii LeFateonpelerm 
. peihsrwo tipd Rdko reafe of the 

ItaUeaet .ITayiw m ke of the Geroaans; Apestee-heeoo 
.^ttleJESgie) of the JDree Indians; Hs&og trafnor end 
I or the sQI^U i^tish. 

AsfUif^Lengib Aom IS to 18 iuems, depending on the 

•ex sod ege «f ^ hM risgjtUue, approaching to hlacis 
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at the point; cere and eyelids yellow, irides dark hale 
brown; top of the head, back of the neck, ard a spot 
the eye nearly black,; back and upper surface bluish-silt, 
or ash colour, becoming l%hter at every succeeding moulti, 
the males usually Uio most so; feathers of back, toing-] 
coverts, and tail barred with a darker tiut; primai^ii 
brownish black, inner webs barred and sjwttod with rufous 
white; front of neck white, with dork longitudinal lines; 
breast rufous white, with dark-brovm transverse bars; 
flanks, under tail-coverts, and under surface of tlic.ftu'f- 
feathers barred transversely with dark-brown and greyish- 
wliite; legs and toes yellow, claas black. 

Foung, — Head and uppor surface of body and viing- 
coverts brownish ash, the edge of e^ch feather rufous; 
the doi'k longitudinal streaks on the white under-side of 
the body more conspicuous, but, gradually shortening and 
spreading laterally, they ultimately change their direolion, 
and become transverse. This change is first observed oA 
the belly and flanks. (Yanoll.) 

Tomminck considers the Lanier (Lanncr) of Buffon ’the 
perfect state of the male Peregrine. He also adds Fdco 
Barbaras of Latham a.s one of Its synonyms. 

Habits, Food, Reproduction. —Tho food of the Peregrine 
consists of land and water-fowl, rabbits, young haves, &c. 
It was highly prized in fUlconry. Tnrbcrvile, in his chapter 
‘ Of the ilaggart Falcon, and why she is called the Pere¬ 
grine or Ilaggart,’ gives tliu following reasons for the name : 

* First, because a man cannot find, nor ever yet did ahy 
man, Christian or Heathen, find their eyrie in any region; 
so as it may wel bo thought, that for that occasion they 
have alchievod and gotten that name and termo of Pere¬ 
grine or Haggart Falcons, as if a man would call them pil- 

? ;rims or furainers. The second cause is, because these 
iilcous do i-aiigle and wander more then any other sort of 
falcons arc wont to doe, seeking out more strange and un¬ 
couth countries, which indeed may give them that title of 
Ilaggart and Peregrine Hawks for theyr mmeUcncy, be¬ 
cause they doe sceke so many strange and flRtaiue coasts, 
and doc ranglc so fun'e abroad. The third end -last';^se, 
I doe thinke, may be their beauty.and exrM^a^yi because 
this -aotHLiPeregrinoXot Peregrine, doth menytirnsj^ import 
an buuourablc and choice matter had in groat regard. . . . 
Wherefore I conclude that those Haggari Falcons are not 
of Italio, but transported and brought thither from Ibrraino 
places, as, namely, from Alexamirio, Ciprus, and Candle. 
And yet this is for ccriainc, that in Italio there are taken 
of these Haggart P'alcons, as in tho dominion of the re¬ 
nowned duke of Ferrara and in the countric near Ravenna, 
being brought thither by force of weather and wind. And 
by that means there are none of those liaggarts found 
%esses, but they arc al either soare Hawks or mewed 
liaggarts.’ 

‘ III the language of falconry,’ writes Yarrell, ‘ the female 
Peregrine is exclusively called the Falcon, and on account 
of her greater size, power, and couiagc, is usually flown at 
herons and ducks; tho male Peregrine, being smaller, 
sometimes one-third less than the foinalc, is railed the 
Tercel, Tiercel, and Tieroelet, and is more frequently flown 
at partridges, and sometimes at magpies. Young Pere¬ 
grines of the year, on account of the rod tinge of their 
plumage, are called, the fomale a red falcon, and the male 
a red tiercel, to distinguish tkens from older birds, which 
are called Haggards «r intennewed Hawks. The Lanuer 
of Pennant is a young female Peregrine, at which age it 
bears some resemblance to tbe true Lanuer, Falco lanarius 
of atltbors—a true falcon also, but much more rare toon 
the Peregrine, and wliich probably bos never been killed 
in this country. Mr. Gould says he was unable to find a 
specimen in any collection here, either pubho or private, 
at tlie time he was desirous of figuring this speciea in his 
birds of Europe. The true Lanuer is,only fottnd in the 
south and south-eastern parts of Europe. The king of 
France, Louis XVI., had Lanners emt annually from 
Malta; bnt thw were brought flora the eastern countries. 
It exceeds the Peregrine Ft^on in sine, being intermediate 
between that and tfae:Gyr-fido<m; was much esteemed for 
flying at the kite, with which the Peregrine is hardly able 
to oontoid.’, The nameof Lanner is confined to the female: 
Aemale is called! a Lamieret, on account taT his smauer 
size. (British Birds:) Our limits will not allow ua to 
enter into any account of the mode of flying it at 
, &c., flying at the Wook or at tho river, as tt was anrie^ly 

I etdjqdi «b 4 we wnlf to TtSjwStSi Pi'S* 
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tl).« old VritaiR, «Ad to Sir John Sebright u the best of the 
modem autbpn M &b sttbj[«|Ot. (See Sir John's Obserm- 
tims on 0aumng.) Ne»i.--On high rocks. In Bri(«n, 
Mr. Y«ktr4^ rtates that the Peregrine builds on various 
pwto of the coast, more fi-equently in Scotland than in 
The eggs ore fi-oin two to four in number, about 
two inches long by one inch end eight lines in breadth, 
mottled all over with pale reddi.sh brown. Mr. Selby noticee 
TOhir eyrie at St. Abb’s Hoad. It was from this locality 
that the late Mr. Baird of Nowbytb usually obtoined bm 
east of Hawks, for each of winch he gave the persons who 
tnvderloufc the peril of climbing the rock one guinea. Other 
localities for the iiost in Britain are the cliffii between Fresh¬ 
water Gate and th^ lighthouse near the Needles. Devon¬ 
shire and Cornwall, where it is called Cliff Bawk. Holyhead 
and the Great Orme’s Head. (YarreU.) Rocky coast of 
Caernarvonshire. (Pennant) Rocky situations inland 
and marine in Ireland. (Thompson quoted by YarreU.) 
Vale of Moffat in Dumfriesshire, the Bass Rock, and the 
hde of Ma^, in the Forth. (Sir Wm. Jardinc.) 

Localitm .—^All the mountainous countries of Europe, 
particularly on rocks; very rare in champaign countries; 
never found in marshy districts; abundant in Germany 
and France; suillcientlvcommon iu England and HoUand; 
rare in Switzerland. (Tomminck.) Shetland Isles, where 
it breeds; Denmark, Sweden, Norway, I.ApIand, and Green¬ 
land. (YarreU.) tJialian end Siberian mountains. (Pan- 
naat,) Dr, Richardson, who describes an old male from 
Melville Peninsula, lat. 68° N., saysti'aMna BnrecUi-Ameri- 
cana), ‘ Tlu) Peregrine being a rare bird in the woodod dis¬ 
tricts of the fur countries wnero the trading posts are esta¬ 
blished, 1 did not procure a specimen on the late expedi¬ 
tions; but I have frequently seen it whilst on the march 
across the Barren Grounds. Of the two specimens figured 
by Edwards, one was from Hudson's Jinv and the other 
was caught off the entrance of Hudson’s Straits. Captain 
Parry likewise brought home several male and female 
siwcitncns from Melville Peniusula, some of which are pre¬ 
served in the Britiidi Museum. It is a summer visitor of 
the northern parts of America, and frequents tho coasts 
of Hadjon’s wy and the Arctic Sea, with the Barren 
CifrouudA but w vejy seldom soon in tho interior. It preys 
habitually on the long-toiled ducks (Anas gianiaUs), which 
breed in great numbers in the Arctic regions, arriving in 
June and departing in September. Captain Parry ob¬ 
served it, in his second voyage, feUowing fiw.ks of tiie snow- 
bunting on (ho coast of Greenland, near Ca^ Farewell. It 
frequents the shores of New Jersey and Pennsylvania in 
the winter, and is celebrated there for the havoc it makes 



among the water-fowl. Mr.Ofd states that the duekt 
which are struck by it are lacerated frooi the nook to the 
rump; it gives the blow in passing, and ietums to piek 
up its bird.' Port Famine, straits of Magalhaens, (^p- 
tain Kin^) New Holland. (V^ors and Hoftsfleld,) 
of Good Hope. (Dr. A. Smith.) Prince Bodapafto'botes 
it as rare, and as seen onlv in winter near Rome, and as 
rare and casual near Philadelphia. Dr. Sbiitfa (Sovith 
Afiiean ATufcitm, No. 94) says that the bird to numbered, 
though it does not exhibit exactly the plumage of the Pere- 
^no Hawk of Europe, yet approaches it so closely, that 
it might bo considered as attempting too great a refinement 
to class it as a different imccios. 

Mr. Vigors observes that Cuvier has sepgf^ed the JPhfeo 
Islandicu* of Latham from the rest of tl» tgam fjalwnt, 
under the generic title of Hierofalco, whkh -he' oWitoo- 
tcrizes as po.ssessing no tooth on the Upper mandibli!|:pi}; a 
rounded prominence in the centre, and in which he 
that the wings considerably fall short of the tail in length. 
In this opinion Mr. Vigors does not aequiosce. He cites 
examples of the Jorfelcon in its different stages of growth, 
and in none did Im percoivo any material difference between 
its bill and that of the true FcUcons, He adds that he feels 
much hesitation in advancing the above opinion, not merely - 
on account of (ho known accuracy of Cuvier, but on aeoonut 
of some fkets that had tlien lately coWte to his knowledge. 
He mentions a specimen in the British Museum, in which 
tha mandible accords exactly with Cuvier’s description—' 11 
n’a' qu'im feston eonime eolui des ignobles.’ In several 
specimens from the arctic regions, however, in the same 
collection, lie found the tooth. After referring to the 
figures quoted by Cuvier, and their discrepancies, he in¬ 
quires whether it may not be possible that there are two 
•pceie.s. He cannot think that tlie character itsolf is vari¬ 
able, or that Cuvier would liave adopted one which must 
have hccii known to him as such, even from the plalcs. 

‘ In no specimen of a true falcon,’ says Mr. Vigors, ‘ hove 1 
seen the slightest operation of the tooth, except by accident.’ 

Our limits will not permit us to do more than hint nt llie 
other species of Falro. F- chieqnera, Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains (Gould), Deccan (Sykes), South Africa (Smith), seems 
to bo tho nearest in typical points to the Peregrine Falcon. 
Tho following Fulnones, besides F. veregrinw and F, chic- 
mera, are in the cataloguo of the South African Museum ; 
liarmictis, rupicohiS, ruf/icMicks, mldmten, and Siraiu- 
sonii: F. tinnuncutus, Me Acsif/W, inhabits A sis and Africa, 
as well as Europe, and is very abundant in the Dukhim 
(Deccan). (Sykes, Abbott.) 

4th, Sub-family, Buteonim (Buzzards). 

Beak mislerato, hooked from the base. Tail equal. 

Th^uVi-family of the Bassarth agi’ecs, in the opinion of 
Mr. ■^gors, with tho last in the length of the wings, and 
the bill being bent from the base, and differs from tt by a 
weaker and somewliat more elongated bill, by the third or 
fourth quill-feather being longest, and more particularlyhy 
the absence of a tooth on tlte upper mandible. A gradation 
seems, however, as Mr. Vigors onserves, to soften down these 
differences, and there is an approxitnatton to the teeth of 
the falcons in the first gentts of the suM^ily. 

letinia (VleUlot), 

RenAshort Upper wmttto'ife subdenfoted, lower notched. 
Tarsi short and weak. Acrotarsia scutellated. HKte* l<r%. 
Third M'hf longest ' 

Mr. Vigors atiUes tliat this genus is {bunded upon tic 
Aft’ton Crmertle of M. VieaSot «nd has a tWBg afl^ shdift 
bill, the upper nmndihle of whitih is eomewito >nfi|^laiiy 
ibstooi]e4 and toe under dwtinctly RotcduMl 
RHindedak in toe fbtonM ; the imi ttretotoeIrMiAM ttid 
feathered' hetow.^eiineei, end toe' jMMIw^‘‘etotel1ateA‘ 
Thto'ViUgs «»e'«leini»MeiM.ble 

oUiM' 

to'filiito-toe'iMiBiearitoe 

ejMlr.'to'tlto 

iiwtiaes.Mri.'Vwpntto assign’ft 'ftetofr 
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■Itirited nad geitenms onaUtiM wbicb Ufa ttdmi^ u the 
tn^groapioftheihtilii!/. ' ' ^ 

vSuuniikit /ctinia piimoea, pltimietu of Xatham.) 

and stete-hlue; heed and belly 

ndiitish, spotted *itb brown, /nsllhe red. 

i/oftflir.—Said to fly to a Rtewt heieht. where it remains a 
lone time poised, or stationary, and cleaves the air with 
ramdity in oi^r to seise the gr^ ijaseOts which are its prey, 
ibdependently of reptiles and birds. 

. JjoeaUtVt America. 




Ilvad and foot of lotlnla plonibos. 


Circus (of Authors). 

Beak moderate. Nostrils sub-oval. Tarsi elongated. 
Aeroiarsia scutollnted. Toes generally short. Third quill 
lougest. Sides of the head furnished with a circle of fea¬ 
thers, very like tlve capital disk of the owls. 

This genus, says Mr. Vigors, exhibits still a slight ap¬ 
proximation to tho last groups in the structure of the uppei* 
nvutidible, which has a rounded protuberance towards the 
middle, similar to that of tho Hawks. They are dislin- 
guislied from the rest of the buszards by their elevated and 
sleudor tarsi, which aro covered witligfoathers for some 
s))ace below the knee, and cf which the acrotarsia are scu- 
lellated. Tlie nares aro sub-oval and transvoi’so on the cere, 
and the third quill-feathers are the longest. It include^ 
according to Mr. Vigors, tho European species F. eerugi- 
nosus of Aldrovandus, and F. pygargus of Linnmus, to 
whiuh, ho says, may be added, F acoli and F. melanoleucos 
of Daudin, together with some newly described species. 

Exainplo, Circus arugiuosus. 

Besenjtiion. —^This is the Harpaye, Busard Harpaye, 
and Busard de Marais of tho Froneh; Faho castagnolo 
and Falco con la testa l/ianca (young birds), Fatco albanella 
ro« il coUure (old), of tho Italians; Schwartz-brauner, 
Fisch-Geifer mit dem gelben Kopf, Srauner rohr Geyer, 
Braudweihe, Wasserweihe, and Sumpfweihe, of the (^r- 
man.s; MoorrBuzzard, Marsh-Harrier, Duck-Hawk, Harpy, 
and IFhita-lieaded Harpy of the modern, and Bod y ^erni, 
of the antient British. , 

Adult Male (third .mi>ult).>»J!?«MA bluish black, with a 
slight festoon on the cutting edge; cere and irides yel¬ 
low ; top of thp head, cheeks, and nape of tho nock, yol- 
lowish white, tinged with rufous and streaked with dark 
bruwn; £aci,n>i»g'.di>oerfs,«nd ier/M/s, dark reddish brown 
with lighter ma^f^; brownish black; second¬ 

aries and t(dl-fearners ash-grey. 

Aj'tertke third moult, — Wing-coverts and tertials become 
in udditioin. partis^ or entirely ash''gr^; wing jonmamr 
sjatp-grey; cAi'« «M,<Aroat marly white; breast rufous, 
streaked longitudinally with dark brown; belly, thighs, and 
undotr roddish-brown, oaoh fearer stroaked 

wMh hfdWQ* long, dender.taod yellow; toceyel- 
kw; nii^8hiwp.eimUBek^^ 

..'Ssat^ymmes^Sleed, nseA, cAin, utd dheoat dntl y^w, 
«riith «n',apawit»al putoh ef the seme eotonr on the ooepus, 
or hniMw point of ^ wii^-.^fBeweoh's v 
. |Merv-~'AU. the phnnage ehoeoiate.brown; 

&si^ecs t^jwiiwUh ■liriitier<«eda<sh brown; iridel darker 
thah.da.^iadyltjcleganiut^^A^ ha. ^Wds. Lntgth 
fsiaiUtligBiyfivug^^ ihefaw, depending on the 
•Site ifYawdlw.''. ‘V ■ ■ ■' 

moor-buMard, 

when m'-pemniiit.'^ .gwnie, iffiet’ kwr,' undwrOt, eo to sneak, 
»«at a fa^.erdtber pwmuf §ro«»i»di wdUi die regularity 
atBDst el', a w^-trai^ ndd^ small 

■Biiwds, hhtdlM;*«tMew% W«teribt|ida;'«St^ and ewesS' 
BiililMinM it m 


a •tette 6f low bush. iVerf.—Oehonidly on the grouu4 W 
a tuft of jfushes, or coarse grass, or futse, and composed dl 
rushes, or rank grass, and small sticks. Latham says t%t 
it will somotimes build its nest in tho fork of a la^u treat 
but that the instance is rare. Eggs, three or four, oval, 
rather pointed at one end, (Wo inches and one line in length, 
Otto inch six lines in breadth (Yarroll). 

Locality.—Denmark, Norway, Swedon^^l^i of Russia, 
Germany, Prance, Holland, Spain, Italy,'flfiifkey. In all 
countries where there are marshes, very abundant in Hoi- 
lan<^ rare in the south, migratory in the Autumn <Tem- 
miTiVk); common in tho marshes near Rome, but only 
young birds, and migratory (Bonaparte); Trebizond (Ab¬ 
bott), Ganges, between Calcutta and :^uares, fisc. (James 
Franklin). Europe, India, Africa (Gould). Smyrna 
(Strickland). 

The Moor Buzzard may bo seen in most parts of England 
and Wales favourable to its habits. It occurs in Scotland 
and tho Hebrides, and Mr. Tliompsiin notes it os o.xisiiug 
in several counties of Ireland from Clork to Antrim. 

Mr. Vigors ob.sorvos (hat the sub-family of Buzzards is 
that which of all tho RtlcnnUee approaches nearest to tho 
family of tho owls (Strigidof). In their dull and slothfol 
habits, their heavy fliglil, and indeed their whole appear¬ 
ance, these contiguous groups evince, he remarks, a general 
resemblance indicating a corresponding inferiority in tho 
qualities which distinguish tho birds of prey. Tho soft and 
loose texture of tho plumage of both pre.sents a similar 
affinity, and ho adds that Circus, in particiilav, furnishes 
us with a still further and more intimate )ioiut of resem¬ 
blance. Tho feathers that cover tiie checks and ears form, 
us he says, a sort of rounded collar that rises on each side 
of tho face; thus exhibiting a eonformily to the dislc, or 
circular erection of the face-feathers fo conspicuous in tho 
owls. 
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,- ®f dreps Cuaneus, Hm.Hafrter, Mr. Gould, 
— noticing the Trebizonfl eolloction of, birds pre.scnled to 
the Zoologies) Society by Mr. Keith Abbot f, says mat 
European, African, Indian, Chine-ie, and North Anjiaican 
spoiiiwns proaont no specifle difereueo. CircuS'eineraeeu-'i 
'he notes as Buropeon, Indian, and Aftieaa. (JS'ooi’.'iVoc., 


wiU be &Bnd ] with their het^ lying 
■IhWj,iU^ 

'%geMWt>’«i»itMh»«t.inerKed-%ith.'d>i 


of tiw ««tttmQn;iite*ea^ doe^ wt^ieelifi 
apotoi ^4<e^roa^ed' is tlie 'tiiidlte' 





ofred^ einfMidHiit ^udker. then thoAe 'of t»l 
egtaw j0«t>f®ikpw!^®«<t«wd,* ’Wi^ile "' 

intofe~<mIir«Mh",t)u»«'dr fbur« 
aa»W0n)dHte''ti|0^«^if«tietii^veB 
matter b€ng eqtiteMd tto a hroad hkhil 
One apsqiawn Wollectiou reaembl 
by Pennatit, ibeit^ miittled naariy nil over, Wjlft'' 
or Mange fe»W»": tengiiiaweter 4'« ' 

dift!ne*Bl!l ■>■.?' 

I>)e«K*y, Oiieim lcoantrLes; ; me an 

inHtdlwia; inoro,abundant ta SteealfttutheT 
in the aouthi a bi*B <tf passage fTbmhihieli^. i \ 

Norway, Swedbn, Ru«i8ia, ©eriwanyrPhaaiiiet Ifely Wod 
south of Europe .generally (Yarreli ant{*twtho»‘b 

S Botadh Skina received ITom India fOotild}. 3ti'j 
ae biril haa Men ebtained in SitiT^, Norfolk, 
tba eastern noast as far north os Noamiimberland, 
several Western Mimties, ineluding.'I)briiet9MrB, I^(!n5 
tihire, end Worcestershire. ' Rare in ^lainberlatl^' Meordb^ 
ding to Dr. Heysham, wbB had only Biet with one apeofi 
men, and was told tlmt it bred in the womIs at I^tlwrl 
Mr. Ibemtison mentions trite killed in the'North of ireluuL 




Buflbn and othevs, Bolon amotig 11m mt, that it gets 
very ftit in winter and is then ettiSng. 
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tonne and Pojana of the Italians; Mouse Falk and IFa/d 
Geyer of the Germans; Quidfogel of the ' Fauna Sueciea 
Oeme Falk of Brunniob; and Bud teircaill of tho antient 
British. ‘ Tho whole length of the Common Buzzard is 
from 20 to 22 inches, depending on the sex,—the females, 
as in the Falemidts generally, being the largest. From tho 
habit of seeking fbod late in tho evening, observed in this 
species, and also in tho Rongh-legged Buzzard, and in tho 
softer and more downy texture of tho font hors, as compared 
with tho plumage of the true Falcons, the Buzzards are con¬ 
sidered as indicating an approach to the Owls. The beak 
is bluish black, darkest in colour towards the point; the cere 
yellow, the irides generally yellow; but, as the Common 
Buzzard and indeetl all the Buzzards are subject to consi¬ 
derable variation in the colour of their plumage, the-irides 
are observed to vary also, presenting some rcferenco to the 
prevailing tone of the colour of tho feathers. The upper 
part of the head, occiput, and cheeks, pale brown, streaked 
longitudinally with darker brown; the whole of the back, 
wing-coverts, upper tail-coverts and uppor surface of the 
tail-feathers dark clove-brown, the latter barred with lighter 
brown, the feathers of tho fortner-nnmed parts having 
lighter-coloured edges; the wing primanes brownish black; 
tho chin and throat almost white ; front of the neck, breast, 
under wing-cuverts, belly, and thighs grayish white, barred 
transversely with dark wood-brown ; legs and toes yellow; 
the c/ait's black.’ (Yarrell.) 

Varieties. — Falcj) alltidus, Gmel. Falco versicolor, Gmel. 
Weisslieher Busard, Borkh. Deut. Oni. (Temminck.) 

Habits—Food—Bajirndiiction. —The flight of the Buzzard 
is slow, and it generally remains perched on some tree in 
the wooded districts patiently wailing for its prey, viz. 
small quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles, and cron earth-worms 
and insects. It may be seen sometimes soaring in circles, 
but not often, and does not pursue its game but pounces 
at it when on the ground. Its nature is slothful and 
cowardly, but its phiioprogenitivcne.ss mpears to be great. 
Tile cock buzzard will hatch and bring % the young if the 
hen is killed (Ray), and, among other iusUinces, Mr. Yarrell 
records one of a female buzzard kept in the garden of the 
Chequers Inn, at Uxbridge, which showing an inclination a 
few years back to make a nest and sit, was supplied with 
materials and two hen’s e,;gs, which she hatched and after¬ 
wards reared the chicks. Since that time she has hatched 
and brought up a brood of chickens every year. Once they 
put down chicks just hatched to her to save her the labour 
of sitting, but she killed them all. Her family, says Mr. 
Yarrell, in June, 18.31, consisted of nine; the original 
number were ton, but one had been lost. When flesh was 
given her she was very assiduous in tearing and offering it 
as food fur her nurslings, and appeared uneasy if, after 
taking small portions from her, they turned away to pick 
up grain. (‘ British Birds,’ where there is an elegant vignette 
of the bird and her fester family.) Indeed the young remain 
with the old birds some little time after they quit the nest, 
contrary to the usage of other birds of prey, which generally 
drive away their young as soon as they can fly. Nest. —In 
Scotland, where the bird is said to be bolder, on rocks or 
on the edges of steep scars or beds of torrents. (Macgil- 
livray.) In England, the buzzard builds (or sometimes 
takes to a nest) in tho fork of a tree in a wood. The eggs 
are generally three, sometimes four, short oval, two inches 
three lines in length by one inch ten lines in breadth, of a 
soiled white, slightly spotted with pale brown. (Yarrell.) 

Locality. —Common in all the woMed countries of Europe; 
very abundant in Holland. (Temminck.) It is well- 
known, s^s Mr. Yarrell, over tbb wooded parts of the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe, south of Rustfa, and inhabits Spain and 
Italy, passing over the Mediterranean to North Afbica: but 
Trebizon^ Smyrna, and Madeira appear to be its limits to 
the southward. Prince Bonaparte notes it as ve^ common 
near. Rome. In several parts of Ireland it is common 
rThompson); not very plentifnl in Scotland, nor does it 
appear in the lirts of the birds of Orkney and Shetland, by 
the Rev. Mr. Low and Mr. Dunn^ though it occurs in Den¬ 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia. Mr. Gould, in notic- 
ing the IVebisond birds presented to the Zool. Soc. by Mr. 
Keith Abbott, among iirhioh it was, observes that it was 
not previously observra in Asia, although there is a nearly 
allied species in the Himalaya mountains, and that it had 
not then been noticed in Africa. (Zool. Proe. 1834.) In 
England, though lately more rare, it is Still for from un- 
coimnoD. 

F. C,, No. 618 . 


Dr. Richardson (‘ Fauna Boroali-Americana') states that 
tho Common Buzzard arrives in tho fur countries in the 
middle of Aiiril, very soon afterwards begins to build its 
nest, and, having reared its young, departs about the end of 
September. It haunts tho low alluvial points of land which 
stretch out under the high banks of a river, and may be 
observed for a long time motionless on the bough of a tree 
watching for some small quadruped, bird, or reptile to pass 
vvithin its reach. As soon as it espies its prey, it glides 
silently into the air, and, sweeping easily but rapidly down, 
seizilP it in its claws. Wlien disturbed, it makes a short 
circuit, and soon settles on another perch. One of Dr. 
Richardson’s specimens had two middle-ssized toads in its 
crop. It builds its nest, according to the Doctor, on a tree, 
of short sticks, lining it with deer’s hair. The eggs are. 
he says, from three to five in number, and he remarks tbai 
it was seen by the expedition as far north as the fifth 
parallel, and that it most prolMbly has a still h^ber range. 
H e gives a description of two; one a male, shot on the 17th 
J uno, at the nest, which contained three eggs, on the plains 
of the Saskatchewan; and aether, a female, killed at the 
nest also, near Carlton, May*. 



liutOO MlllJ.UW. 

Buteo Baeha i.s recorded by Major James Franklin among 
the collection formed by him on llie banks of the Ganges 
and ill tlie moiintain-chain of Upper Hindostan. In the 
South African Museum the Buteones Jackal and Tachar- 
das are preserved. The former obtains ils name from utter¬ 
ing cry somewhat similar to that of the small quadrupeds 
callMl Jackalls at the Cape. It abounds throughout South 
Africa. (See the Catalogue.) In the same collection will 
be found Butaetes Lessonii. 

5th Sub-family. Milvina. (Kites.) 

Beak moderate, rather hooked ffom tho base. Tail 
forked. The length of the wings and tho forked tail, instru¬ 
ments of action to which tlie birds are indebted for their 
pGC^iar power and gi-acofuliiess of flight, are the characters 
which more particularly separate the Kites from the rest of 
the Baptores. 

Elanus. (Savigny.) 

Beak moderate, weak, compressed. Tarsi short, semi- 
plumed. Acrotarsia reticulated. Claws, with the excep¬ 
tion of the middle one, rounded internally. Socohd quill 
longest. First and second quills strongly notched in¬ 
ternally. ■ 

Jfcxdmple. Elanus melanojderus. Black-winged Steallcw 

M^k. 

Description.—-Thie is the Falco melanopter^ of Daudin; 
E, ctBsius of Savigny: and Le Bloc of Le Vaillant. Size of 
a ^rrow-Httwk. Plumage soft ami silky, tail a little 
forked. Above ash-colourw, quills blackish, beak and 
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$hmdien blaelk' Below white. Tail principally white. 
net yellow. 

Habits.—Tbe bird is said to live principally upon insects 
which it captures on tire wing. 

Looality .—Common in AfKca from Egypt to the Ca^. 
There is a specimen in the South African Museum. Sa- 
]toy speaks of it as being in great abundance in Syria, 
lEgypt, and Barbary. Cranch (Tuokey’s expedition) saw 
groat numbers at the mouth of the Congo, and some were 
sent home from iheiice. Lesson says that it occurs in New 
Ilolland. If is noticed among the birds collected by l^jor 
James hVanklin on the banks (,f the Ganges, and irPtho 
moi.n.ain cJi.uii ofUj inr I. i \i i.iii 



Kluuiih uifi.iixipU'ruh. 


Nauelerus. (Vigors.) 

Beak rather short, weak, conipresised. Nostrils sub-oval, 
placed in iho cere, which is furnished with bristles in an 
oblique direction. Hings long; second or third quill 
longe.st. Tail long, very much fin'ked. Feet short, weak. 
Tarsi reticulated. Acrotarsia fcalhered below the knee 
to the middle. Claws nut eylindrieoi. Body slender, 
elcganWi; 

Mr Vigors observe.s that Nauelerus is distinguished from 
the true mihus by the greater do\oloptnent of the chara<-.ter 
of the forked tail; by the relative proportion of the wing- 
feathers, the fourth being the longest in Mitvus; and by 
the reticulation of the acrotarsia, those of Milvtis being 
covered with even scales or scutellatcd. Ho divide.s the 
genus into two sections. 

1 st. 

With.the second quill longest. 

Example, NauclM^s Biocourii. 

2 iid. 

With the third quill longest. ^ 

Example, Nauelerus Furcafus. Falco farcoUus, IXn. 
Swallow-tailed Hawk. 

Description .—Whole length 20 inches. Beak bluish- 
black, cere lighter blue, iridcs u’ark; head, neck, breast, 
belly, under surface of the teitigs, sides of the body, thighs, 
and' under tail^eoverts pure white: back, wing-primaries, 
secondaries, upjier tml-eoverts and lail-fcathers black, with 
a purplisli nietallic lustre; ierHals black on the outer webs 
but paiohod with pure white on the inner; tail very deeply 
forked; legs and Urn greenish blue; clau>s faded orange. 
(Yarrell,) 

Habits—Food — Reproduction — Locality .—^We select Mr. 
Audubon’s account or the habits and locality of this graoo- 
fhl bird:—* A solitary individual of this species has once or 
twiee beBn,.seon in Pennsylvania. Farther to the eastward 
tiM Swallow-tailed Hawk has never, I believe, been ob- 
Mrved. TrfjvplUng soutliward along the Atlantic coast, we 
And it in 'Viirginia, although in very small numbers. Beyond 
that state it beoomes more abundant. Near the falMlbf 
^ Ohio a pair had a nest, and reared four young ones in 
1 B8U. 1« the lower parts of Kentticky it begins to become 
Mota sumerous; but in the states farther to the south, and 
yartimilarly ia parts oeac the sea, it is abundant. In the 


large prairies of the Attacapas and Oppellousas't is ex¬ 
tremely common. In the states of Louisiana and Missis¬ 
sippi, where these birds are abundant, they arrive in largo 
companies in the beginning of April, and are heard uttering 
a sharp plaintive note. At this period 1 generally remarked 
that they came from the westward, and have counted up¬ 
wards of a hundred in the .space of an hour, passing over 
me in a direct easterly course. At that season and m the 
beginning of September, when they all retire from the 
United States, they are easily approached when they have 
alighted, being then apparently fatigued, and busily engaged 
in preparing themselves for continuing their journey, by 
dressing and oiling their feathers. At all other times, how¬ 
ever, it is extremely difiieult to get near thorn, as they are 
gcmcrally on wing through the day, and at night vest on 
the higher pines and cypresses, bordering the river bluffs, 
tile lakes, or the swamps of that district of country. They 
always feed on the wing. In calm and warm weather they 
soar to an immense height, pursuing the large insects called 
Musquito Hawks, and performing the most singular evo¬ 
lutions that can he conceived, using their tail with an ele¬ 
gance of motion pee.iiliar to themselves. Their principal 
food however is large grasshoppers, grass-caterpillars, small 
snakes, lizards, and frogs. They sweep close over the fields, 
sometimes seeming to alight for a moment to secure a snake, 
and holding it fast liy tlie neck, carry it off and devour it 
in the air. when searching for grasslioppers and caterpil¬ 
lars, it IS not diflicult to approach them under cover of a 
fence or tree. When one is then killed and fulls to the 
ground, the whole flock come over the dead bird, as if in¬ 
tent upon carrying it off. An excellent opiiortunity is thus 
afforded of shooting as many us may he wanted, and I have 
killed several of these hawks in this tiiuiiner, firing as fast 
as 1 euiild load niy gun. The Swallow-tailed Hawk pairs 
immediately after its arrival in flic southern states; and us 
its courtships lake place on the wing, its motions are then 
more beautiful than ever. The nest is usually placed on 
the top branches qf the tallest oak or pine tree, situated on 
the margin of a stream or pond. It resembles iliat of a 
carrion crow externally, being formed of dry sticks, inter¬ 
mixed with Spanish moss, and is lined with coarse grasses 
and a few feathers. The eggs are from four to six, of a 
greenish white colour, wiih a tow irregular blotches of dark 
brown at the Iwger end. The male and fomalo sit alter¬ 
nately, the one feeding the other. The young are at lirst 
covered with huff-colourcd down. Their next covering ex¬ 
hibits the pure white and black of the old birds, but without 
any of the glossy purplish tints of the latter. The tail, which 
at first is but slightly forked, becomes more so in a few 
weeks, and at the approach of autumn exhibits littlo dilfer 
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enoe from that of the adult birds. The plumage is com¬ 
pleted the first spring. Only one brood is raised in the 
season. The species leaves the United States in the be¬ 
ginning of September, moving off in flocks, which are 
formed immediately after the breeding soa.son is over.' 

This species, according to Mr. Niittall, will, like the 
Honey Buzzard, prey upon locusts and wasps, and their 
larvffi, and make a regular attack on their nosts. M. Vieillot 
states that it visits Peru and Buenos Ayres. Mr. Yarrell 
gives it a place among the British birds on tho authority of 
two specimens, one killed at Bulachoalist in Argyle.shiro in 
1772, and another taken alive in Shaw-gill, near Hawes 
in Wensleydalo, Yorkshire, in IS05. Apparently to avoid 
the violence of a tremendous thunder-storm, and tho clamor¬ 
ous persecution of a flock of rooks winch attacked it at the 
same instant, it took shelter in a thicket, w here it was seized 
Iteforo it could extricate itself, on the 6lh Septemher. The 
person who caught it kept it a month ; but a door being ac¬ 
cidentally left open, it made its es<-apo. It first alighleil on 
a tree at no great distance, from w hich it .soon ascended in 
a spiral flight to a great elevation, and then went steadily 
off in a southerly direction as far as the eye could trace it. 
{Linn. Trans., rid. xiv.) 

Milvus (of Authors). 

Beak moderate, weak, subangular above; nostrils ob¬ 
lique, elliptical; (am short; arrotarsin seutellated;/w/gs 
very long, Iburlli quill longest: tail torked. 

Kxample, Milrus ictinm, Falrn milvus of Liniueus; Mil¬ 
vus riilj^aris of Fleming and CTOiild. 

Description. -Thxf, is tlie Milan Bnyal of the French 
from Belon to Butlbn; Pojana, Milrio, Nicchio, and Nil.kio 
of the Italmns : Hoiher Milan oi tho Gormans; Olenlaoi 
Brunnieh; Ohuta al' \\\a Fauna Suecica; Kite, Fork-tailed 
Kite, Qlead or tU' /le (Pennant says from the ,Saxon ‘ Glida’) 
of the luodern, and Baremt of the antient British. In some 
of the couniics of England it i.s called the Buttock, a name 
also sometimes bestowed provincially upon tho common 
Buzzard. In Essex it is called the Crttched-tailed l^ud- 
dork. 



MiWuh ii'tiiius. 


Let^lh about twenty-six inches; he.ah horn-colour; cere 
and irides yellow; feathers of the head and neck gniyish- 
white, streaked along the shaft with ftsh-brown ; feathers 
of tho back and wing-coverts dafk brown in the centre, 
broadly erlged with rufous; inner web of some of the ter- 
tials edged with white; primaries nearly black; upper 
tail-coverts nifeus; tail-feathers reddish brown, the outer 
webs of one uniform colour, the inner webs barred with 
&rk brown; the outer taH-feaMver on each side the darkest 
M eoloiff; tail deeply forked; akin and tkroaJt grayish 


white, streaked with dusky; breast, belly, and thighs, rtt» 
foils brown, each feather with a ccntrul iougitudinal streak 
of dark brown ; under surface of llie tci/jgx, near the body, 
rufous, with dark-hrown feathers edged with red-brown to¬ 
wards the outer part of the wing; under tail coverts plain 
rufous-white; under surfiuxi of the tail-feathers grayish- 
white, with Uie dark bar.s of tho upper surface showing 
through; tarsi and toes yellow; claws black (Yarrell) 
The females are larger than the mules. 

Habits — Food — Reproduction. —Tho Kite sails grace 
fully in the air, now describing circles and anon with out- 
sprodo tail remaining slationary. It piiuiices on its prey, 
consisting of moles, mice, Icvcreks, rabbits, unfledged birds, 
and the young of the Gallinaceous ti ibo especially. It was, 
w'hen more plentiful than it is at present, a great scourge to 
the poultry-yard. It will oat frogs and snake.s, and, m the 
‘ Magazine of Natural History,'an observer bears witness 
to Its tqking fish from a broad river near which he resided. 
The nest, made of sticks, and lined with soft materials, is usu¬ 
ally built on the fork of a tree in a thick wood. The eggs are 
two, sometimes three, short oval, 2 inches 2 lines in length 
by I inch 9 lines in breadth*-They are of a dirty white, 
with a few reddish-brown spots at the large end. Tho fe¬ 
male lays early in the season, and she oficii inakeVa vigor 
ous defence when her nest is attacked. 

Locality. — Fiance, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany; 
less abundant in Russia; more rave in Holland; migra¬ 
tory in autumn. (Temmiuck.) Very l■ommou near Rome, 
especially near the herds of ciilllc. (Bonaparte.) It also 
occurs in Siberia, and the country about Lake Baikal: 
and has been observed in Egypt, and several parts of 
Africa north of the eqnator In Ireland it docs not 
seem to be known. In Britain, especially in the southern 
counties, it is become itirc, though at one lime it was evi¬ 
dently abundant. Clusius stales, that when lie -was in 
London an amazing number of kites flocked there fur the 
offals which were thrown into tho streets. They were so 
tame, that they look their prey in the midst of crowds, and 
it was forbidden to kill thorn. In falconry it was used both 
as pursuer and pursued, and is very docile. A good instance 
of this docility is given by Mr. Thompson in the ‘Magaziiio 
of Zoology and Botany,’ vol. li., p. 172. Louis XVI. fled 
at the kite with powerful falcons; and Str John Sebright 
tolls us, that ‘Fork-tailed kites were much flown some 
years ago by the our] of Orford, iii the iluighbuuriioud of 
Xlconbury Hill. A great owl, to the leg of which the fal- 
coiiors usually tic a fox’s brush, not only to impede its 
flight, but to make it, ns they fancy, more attractive, is 
thrown up to draw down the kite.' 

Colonel Sykes notes Milvus Govinda as occurring both 
in South AfrUa and India. In the catalogue of the South 
African Museum is the following account of Milvus para¬ 
siticus, the Cape Kite, there preserved. ‘ This bird is the 
Kuicken De(f or Chicken-stealer of the Dutch colonists, 
and only appeals in South Africa during the summer sea¬ 
son. It rosorts to inhabited places, and, us its name iiii- 
jilies, is very destructive to young eliiekens. Everywhere it 
i.shold; hut it is especially so in districts into which fire¬ 
arms have not as yet hucii introduced, whore it will pounce 
down and seize pieces of flesh from the hands of children, 
or even grown persons. It feeds in part upon carrion, and 
niari) individuals arc often seen congregated togetlier upon 
dead caicasses.’ 

General Geographical Distribution of the. Faleimidne .— 
Wherever birds and small quadrupcd.s are to he timnd there 
is the bird of prey, whose oilico it is to keep their nunihor 
within their proper bounds. Thus, as Mr. Vigors writea 
(Zool. Joarn., vol. i., p. 329— On the Groups qf the Falcon- 
idee), there seem to bo no limits aflixed to the geographical 
distiihutioii of the true Falcons. This indeed appears 
generally the case in the larger groups of this family. Tho 
naked-clioeked Falconidce alone seem to be confined to the 
sontliei n parts of the New World, and to‘Australia, if we 
are to refer F. Novee Zcelaendire of Dr. Latham to tho genus 
Polyborus, according to M. Temminck’s opinion But tho 
remaining groups appear to be dispersed in every d vi«iou 
of the glooe. 

The Fakmidea described and figured in Mr. Swainson’s 
‘IfUds of Western Africa,’ hefoio alluded to, belong lu the 
tWTO most typical or perfect divisions of the faintly, viz. tlie 
noble falcons (Falcomdisp), and tlie hawks (Accipitrinee). 

"Some of the best illustrations of the Falconidw will be 
found in Audubon, Bewick, Gould, Le Vaillant, Temroinok, 
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Savigny, Swasnaon, VieUlot, and Yarrell. Some of Frisch’a 
figures are good. There are many fine and expensive 
wor^ (the ‘ Plancihes Enlumin^es, for example) •which 
(sontain figures of these noble birds, but they are sadly 
deficient in character, and look like what they were mostly 
taken from, ill-stuffod specimens. There is more to be 
limmt from the wood-cuts of the lieads by Swainson in 
‘ Fauna Boreali-Americana’ and the ‘ Classification of Birds,’ 
than &om the most gorgeously coloured ill-shaped engraving. 
The magnificent works of Audubon and Gould are ftill of 
the character of the respective species: Swainson particu¬ 
larly excels in lliis, whether he pourtrays the bird ^ his 
hwuliful drawings, or gives an epitome of its leading points 
in the small compass of a wood-cut. The figures in 
Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds’ are oxcellont, and charming ex¬ 
amples of the perfection to which wood engraving can be 
carried. 

Fossil Falconid*. 

Dr. Bttckland notices the remains of Falconidtr in the 
lit period of the 'Tertiary series (Eocene period of Lyell), 
and figures a Buzzard (Buteo), os roomt and fossil, in the 
first plate of his Bridgewatei' Treatise. 

FALCONRY, or HAWKING, the art of training and 
flying Wwks to take other birds. Julius Firmicus, who 
lived in the middle of the fourth century, is the first Latin 
writer who speaks of falconers and the art of teaching one 
species of bird to fly at and catch another. The art, how¬ 
ever, had been, in all probability, practised in the East 
from remote ages; whence it certainly enme to Europe. 

From the Heptarchy to the time or Charles 11. falconry 
was the principal amusement of our an’cestors in England: 
a person of rank scarcely stirred out without a hawk upon 
his hand, which, in old illuminations and upon untient 
seals, is the criterion of nobility. Harold, afterwai’ds king 
of England, is thus ropreseiiiod in the Bayoux tapestry, 
when visiting the court of William duke of Normandy. 

Florence of Worcester (4(o. edit, 1592, p. .'tlOi states 
that King Alfred had his falconers among the persons 
whom he encouraged for their skill in diflerent professions; 
and a metrical tioatise on the art of falconry, still extant, 
is ascribed to King Edward the Confessor. 

In ‘Domesday Book’ the practice of falconry is illustrated 
by numerous entries. In several places we find u sum, no 
less than ten iiounds, made the optional payment instead of 
finding a haiii^ (Dumesd. tom. i. ful. l.'tJ, b. 172, 2.‘10); and 
once, at Worcester (tom. i. 172) a Norway hawk is sjio- 
cified. jejAerics, or places destined for (he breeding or train¬ 
ing of^awks, are entered in the Survey in Bueking- 
hamsbirc, Gloucestershire, Wovccstcvslurc. Herefordshire, 
Shroi'shiro. and, more IVcnueiiily than in oilier counties, in 
Cheshire; as well as among the lauds bc-lwuou ihe Ribhle 
and the Mersey. (/Wrf. t<inv. i. fol. 144, Ij-J, 16.-I b. 172, 
180, 203 b. 200 b, -207, 2«4, 2«5, 205 b, 2li6 b, 267, 267 b, 
268 b, 269, 270.) 

Nor were hawks less prized at subsequent periods. Ac¬ 
cording to Madox (IJut. J<rc/mq. i. 273), in the Nth Hen. 
II., Walter Ciiot, i«(ie of the king’s tenants, rendered his 
rent at the exchequer in throe hawks and three girfalcuns. 
King Jehu had also his hawks (Pai. A, Joh. ni. 2); and 
upon the Patent Roll of the ,3.1th Hen. III. a copy occurs 
of the letter which the king sunt in that year to the king 
of Norway for hawks. Bray, in the ‘ History of Surtw,’ 
(vol. iii., p. 82t) relates a carious anecdote of Henry HI.’s 
anger with one Roger Belet, who by reason of something 
he bad done or omitted about a spar-hawk, was disseised of 
all his lands and 48«. rent in Bagsbot In the 34th Edw. 
in. it was made felony to steal a hawk; to take its eggs, 
even in a person’s own ground, was punishable with im¬ 
prisonment for a year and a day. besides a fine at the king’s 
pleasure. In Queen Elisabeth’s reign the imprisonment was 
reduced to three mouths; but the offmiaer was to find 
•eeurity fhr bis good behaviour for seven years, or lie in 
prison till he did. (Pennant, Brit, Zool» 8vo. Lond. 1812, 
Tol. t, p. 212.) 

Edward according to Froissart {Ckran. L, c. 210), 
had Vith Um in his army, when he invaded France, tMrW 
Alocnan on horeebaok, who had charge of his hawks; and 
eveiT ^ either hunted or went to the river ibr ^ 
purpose .oThawhing, as his fknoy inclined him. Queen 
Elisabeth )b leproeentod enjoyii^ ^is sport in a wo^-cut 
in Turbarvile’a ‘Falconry,’ published in 1S75; and it was 
the fisvourite amusement with King James L 


By an entry upon the Origpnalia Rolls of the 35th Edw 
III. (Origin., vol. ii., p. 267) it appears that a falcon gentil 
oost 20*., a tersil gentil 10*.. a tersil lestour 6*. Bd., and a 
lanner 6*. Bd. : these were (he prices which the sheriff was 
to give ibr hawks for the king’s use. In an aocouDt-book 
of the 20th Hen. VIII. a goshawk and two fidcons are 
prised at 3/., and five falcons and a tersil at Bl. Bert in his 
Address to the ^ader, prefixed to his ‘ Treatise of Hawkes 
and Hawking,’ published in 1619, soys he ‘had for a Gos- 
hawko and a Tarsell a hundred marks.’ 

Falconry was attempted to lie revived by Geor^ Earl of 
Orford, who died in 1791; and in Yorkshire Col. Thornton 
had a hawking establishment at a rather later period; Sir 
John Sebright and a few other gentlemen also practised 
it in Norfolk at the beginning of the present century. As 
a rural diversion however, principally in consequence of 
the enclosures, it has gone into disuse. 

A list of the hawks which were most used by sports¬ 
men in the time of Charles I. is given in'Walton’s ‘Com- 
lete Angler;’ and an explanation of the words of art in 
awking will be found in Latham’s ' Falconry,’ 4to., Lond. 
1633. 

The earliest printed treatise on hawking in English is 
the ‘ Book of St. Alban’s,’ fol., 1481, asnribed to Juliana 
Barnes or Berners, abbess of Soirwell. [Beunkhs.] There 
are numerous other and curious treatises upon fiilconry 
both in French and English, some of thorn of very rare 
occurrence. * Le Miroir de Phebus, avec I’Art de Fau- 
conene,’ published at Paris in 8vo. without dato, was the 
first work upon the subject printed in the French lan¬ 
guage. 

For further information upon Falconry and its practice, 
the reader may refer to Spclman’s Ghsxanj, v. ‘ Acceptor,’ 
edit, fbl., Lond., 1626, p. 7; 'Warton’s Obsrrv. on Spenxer’s 
Fairy Queen, vol. ii., p. 171 — 173; Strutt’s Sportu and Pas- 
tinies of the Peopleof England, 4to.,l.oiid., 1810, pp. 21 — 33; 
and Uaslewood’s Literary Hemirply.s into the History of 
the Hook qf St. Alban's, 4to., Lbiid., 1810, pp. 21—48 
LFALCONin.*;.] * 

FALCU'NCULUS. [Laniad.b. 1 
FALKIRK, a considerable market, post-town and parish, 
ill Stirlingshire, 24 miles west by north of Edinburgh, and 
12 miles south by east of Stirling. The parish is nearly 
seven miles in length by about four in breadth, and the 
whole is perfectly level, except that part on which the town 
stands. It is hounded on the north by the river Carron, 
which gives name to the eelebrated iron works, situated 
near the fertile tract called the * Carse of Falkirk.’ The 
town 18 thriving and increasing in trade and population. 
It consists otono long street, called High-street, extending 
oboiri half u mile, and is lighted with gas. It is situated in 
a wealth} and densely peoplciyiislricl, in the mid.st of col- 
liei iesaiid niaiiulactories, and i.s the chief town in the eastern 
part of Stirlingshire. The extensive suburbs comprise the 
-villages of Lauristoii, Grahamstown, Bainsfurd, and (jaraeloii, 
together with the seaport town of Grangemouth. These 
suburbs owe their rise to the great canal passing through 
them, and to their being in the vicinity of the Carron works, 
which are only a mile distant from the canal, and which 
have a railway communication with the baain in Bainsford. 
The town-house is situated in the middle of High-street, and 
in this quarter both the houses and shops are large. Tho 
new church has a fine steeple 130 feet in height. The 
old church was a very ancient structure, and biult in the 
form of a cross. Acbording to an inscription that was dis¬ 
covered when taking it down in 1810, it appears to have 
been founded by Malcolm HI. in 1057. In the church-yard 
were mterind Sir John Graham and Sir John Stewart, who 
were killed at the battle of Falkirk, 22nd July, 1298, while 
defending the independence of their country under Wallace 
against Edward I, On each side of the High-street narrow 
and confined streets branch off, one of which extends up¬ 
ward* of a mile towards Carron, passing through Bainsford 
and Gmhamstown^ On the banks of the canal are targe 
oom-mills, a fodndry, and a'distillery. There are also some 
extensive tor works ift the neighbourhood. The market-day 
is Thursday, and the trysts or ca^e ikira are held three 
times a year, when black cittle, principally for tho EnghA 
mgfkets, and likewise sheep and horses, are exposed fiir ule 
to a very great amount. Indeed this is the largest cwle 
market in Scotland. The town of Falkirk was formerly a 
burgh, of reality; it afterwards became a burgh qf, hanmjv 
and woe held of the fomily of Livingstone till ure atitoinderf 
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in If 15> of the earl of Linlithgow and Callander, by whoM 
forfeiture his estates and superiorities became vested in 
the crown. In 1720 the estate of Callander was purchased 
by the York Buildings Company, from whom, in 1783, it 
was acquired by the late William Forbes of Callander, the 
father of the present occupier. During the time the estate 
was held by the York Buildings Compony there was always 
a resident baron-bailie; and Mr. Forbes continued to name 
a person to that office till about the end of the last century. 
Since then the office has been vacant. 

The management of the affairs of the town and commu¬ 
nity is at present vested in two separate bodies, the stent- 
masters and committee of feuars. The stent-mastors are 
elected annually, and are twenty-four in number; four being 
chosen by the merchants, two by each of'the trades or guilds 
of hammermen, wrights, weavers, shoemakers, masons, 
tailors, bakers and brewers, and four from the suburbs of 
the town. Any person belonging to any of these trades is 
qualified to vote for and to be elected a stent-master of his 
Craft. By the act 3 and 4 William IV., c. 77, the town of 
Falkirk obtained a municipal constitution. The council 
consists of a provost, three bailies, a treasurer, and seven 
councillors. According to tl^e population returns for 1831 
the burgh and parish of Falkirk contained 12,743 persons. 
It returns a member to parliament in union with the burghs 
of Lanark, Linlithgow, Hamilton, and Airtlrie. The debt 
of the town is 17007., its revenue about 2007., and annual 
expenditure 1747. The patronagp is in the crown. Near 
Falkirk the Pretender gained a victory over the royal army 
on the 17th of .January, 1740. Here also is a part of the 
Uoman wall, known by the name of ‘ Graham’s Dyke,’ built 
in the time of the Emperor Anioiiinus Pius. The grammar 
and English schools of Falkirk are in high repute: they arc 
all i rivalc except the parish one, the master of which is 
appointed by the iienlors. (I’laylUii’s Dencrijilion of Scut- 
fiiiiii ; Sinclair’s Slaiistical Account of Scnlland; Bound- 
ary Jicfiwtn; Municipal Corjmration Reports, 1835 ; Popu¬ 
lation Pelurns.) 

F.ALK.LANU, HENRY CARY, VISCOUNT, de¬ 
scended from the Carys of Coekington, was the son of Sir 
Edward Cary of Berkhamsted and Aldenham lu Hertlbrd- 
shire, at which latter place be was born late in the roign 
of Queen Elizabeth. When about sixteen years of age, he 
was sent to Exeter College, O.xford; but ho left that uni¬ 
versity without taking a degree. In 1608 he was made 
one of the Knights of the Bath, at the creation of Henry, 
Prince of Wales; and in 1617 was sworn in Comptroller 
ot his Majesty’.s household, and made one of his privy coun¬ 
cil. On the tuth November, 1620, he wascreutod Viscount of 
Falkland, in the county of Fife, in Scotland. King .J iimes 1., 
know'iug his abilities and experience, constituted him Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, into which office he was sworn Septem¬ 
ber 18th, 1622, and continued in it till 1629. During his 
administration ho is said to have kept a strict hand over 
the Roman Catholics in that kingdom, which gave them 
occasion to send complaints to the court of England against 
him, till, by tlieir clamour and prevailing power, he was 
removed in disgrace. Leland in his ‘ History of Ireland,’ 
has given the character of his government. ‘ Lord Falk¬ 
land,’ he says, ‘ seems to have been more distinguished by 
his rectitude than abilities. In a government which re¬ 
quired vigour and austerity, he was indolent and gentle; 
courting rather than terrifying the factious. He was ha¬ 
rassed iiy thff'intrigues and clamours of tho king’s ministers, 
whom he could not always gratify to tho full extent of their 
desires; his actions were severely maligned at the court of 
England; his administration in consequence was cautious 
ana embarrassed. Such a govemot was little qualified to 
awe the numerous and powerful body of recusants, relying 
on their merits, and stimulated by their ecclesiastics to the 
most imprudent excesses.’ Lord Falkland returned and 
lived in honour and esteem till 1633, in which year, in the 
month of September, he died, in consequence of having 
broken one of his legs by an accident in Theobald’s Park. 
Wood includes Lord Falkland among Ihe Oxford writers. 
'The only work of his which was pub^hed was a History tf 
the most utforiunaie Prince EduSrd II., edited by Sir 
James Harrington, in folio and octavo, in 1680. One of his 
letters is printed in the ‘ Cabala,’ and three or four others 
remain unpublished in the Harloian Collection of Manu¬ 
scripts in the Britirfi Museum. Lord Orford wys he was 
remarkable for an invention to prevent his name bemg 
oounterfeited, by attfvilly conoealtng in it the successive 


years of has age, and by that means, detecting a man wtio 
had not observed so nice a particularity. (Biogr. Brit,, 
Kippis’s edit., vol. iii., p. 290; l-eland’s Hist, of Irel., vol. 
ii., p. 474; Park’s edit of Lord Orford’s Roya7 and Noble 
Authors, vol. V., p. 65.) 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, The, are a group of islands 
situated in tho southern Atlantic Ocean, between 51* 40' 
and 52® 10' 8. lat., and 57° 30' and 60® W. long. There 
are two larger islands, called East and West Falkland, and a 
number of smaller ones, which it is said amount to more than 
90. The strait which separates the larger islands is called 
Falkland or Carlisle Strait and is from six to ten miles wide. 
The surface uf both islands is calculated to be about 3400 
square miles, or about 1000 miles more than that of Devon¬ 
shire. The northern districts in both islands are rather 
mountainous, but the highest ground does not much exceed 
2000 feet above the sea-level. At the foot of the mountains 
the plains stretch from five to fifteen miles along the margin 
of the sea; the southern districts are more level, and hardly 
contain a hill. The whole coast, especially in tho northern 
districts, is much indented, and contains numerous excellent 
harbours; among which the most frequented are Berkeley 
Sound on West Falkland and Port Egmont on East Falk¬ 
land: both these bays are spacious, of sufficient.depth for 
men-of-war, and have excellent anchoring ground. The 
climate of these islands does not differ much from that of 
the British islands. Tho rango of the thermometer is be¬ 
tween 26° and 75“; in winter between 26® and 50®, and in 
summer between 50® and 75°. The weather is rather un¬ 
settled. Tile snow disappears in a few hours, except on 
the tops of the mountains, and the ice is seldom above an 
inch thick. Fogs are frequent, especially in autumn and 
spring, but they usually disappear towards noon. The vege¬ 
tation is very rapid. 

No trees prow on the islands, but wood for building may 
easily be obtained from the Strait of Magalhaons. Peat 
Olid some bushes, which are abundant, supply fuel. Several 
antiscorbutic plants grow in ubuiidaiice. The islands con¬ 
tain foxes, but they differ from those of Europe, having a 
thick head and a coarse fur. Souls arc found on the rocks 
close 1o the islands. Many black whales are caught ii 
the neighbouring seas. A kind of fish, hotween the mullet 
and the salmon, is very abundant, especially in spring. 
Game is extremely common, especially wild geese and 
ducks, which are easily tamed. The flocks of gulls and 
penguins which visit these shurcs are valuable on account 
of their eggs. 

Tho Europeans who settled in the.se islands d^ut the 
middle of the last century hrouglit with them domestic 
animals; on their settlements being broken up, the animals 
remained, and some of them thrive well. Tliere are herds 
of wild horned cattle and of wild hogs; the horses are of 
I small size, but very haivly, and may be broken in, though 
with some difficulty. Rabbits are very numerous, of a 
j large size, and have a fine fur. 

The soil, especially along the base of the luounlains and 
I hills, is well adapted to cultivation, consisting generally of 
from six to eight inches of black vegetable mould. Wheat 
and flax have been raised, and potatoes, cabbages, turnips, 
and other kinds of vegetables, largely and of excellent 
quality. As to other kinds of produce, the capabilities of 
the soil have not yet been ascertained. It is probable that 
even fruit-trees will succeed in sheltered places. 

These islands wore discovered in 1594 by Hawkins, who 
called them Hawkins’ Maiden Islands, and afterwards again 
in 1689 by Strong, who gave them the name which they 
now bear. A French ve.ssel from St. Malo landed here in 
1710, and named themIsle.sMulouines. Tlie French formed 
a settlement in 1764 on Berkeley Sound which they called 
St. Louis, but it was given up to the Spanianls in 1767, and 
some time aRor abandoned. The English settled in Port 
Egmont in 1765, but after a few years they were expelled 
by the Spaniards. A negotiation followed, by which the 
English recovered possession of the settlement' On this 
occasion Dr. Johnson wrote a pamphlet about the islands 
in answer to one of the letters of Junius, in which be depre¬ 
ciated their value as much as Juuius had exaggerated it. 
The English kept possession of this place up to 1774, when 
it was nUo abandoned. But when, about the beginning of the 
present century, the whale-fishery in the seas surrounding 
the antarctic pole began to become important, thes^ islands 
again attracted attention, and this interest was still fqytber 
increased when the commerce with the western coast of 
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South Amerieft 'was opened to all nations by the navigation 
round Cape Horn. The English again formed a small 
settlement in Port Egmont in 1817, principally as a place 
of refreshment for the whalers. Berkeley Sound, which is 
better situated for vessels bound round Cepe Horn, was 
settled by a small colony sent there from Buenos Ayres in 
1832, but the English government took possession of it 
soon aiterwaids. fLondnn Gmg. Jnum^ III. and VI.] 

FALL OF BODIES. Under this head we propose 
■hnply to explain the laws which regulate the fall of a 
material substance, supposed either to be allowed to drop 
or to be nrojented directly upwards or downwards. The 
motion or a' bmly projected m an oblige or horizontal 
direction comes under Projkctilks, Theory op; the 
nature of the forces which enuse the descent or retard the 
ascent, under Acceieration, Gravitv, &c. ; and the cir¬ 
cumstances which influence more or less the results about 
to be specified, under Pro,iecth.ks, Resistances, Motion 
o? THE Earth; Motion, Laws op. 

The resistance of the air docs not greatly affect the 
motion of bodies, unless either—1, the bodies themselves 
be very light, as in tho case of feathers, or—2, the velocities 
be very great, as in that of a cannon-ball. The law ac¬ 
cording to which this resistance acts is not well ascertained 
for great velocities; but for moderate velocities it is not far 
from the truth to say that it is as the square of the velocity: 
that is to say, whatever resistance there may bo to a 
velocity of 10 feet per second, there is four times as much 
to 20 feot per second, nine times as much to 30 feet per 
second, and so on. 

Neglecting the resistance of the air, let us first suppose 
a body (say a bullet) to bo allowed to drop from a height 
above tho earth. The law of its motion is as follows. It 
acquires velocity uniformly at tho rate of 32J foot per 
^cond: that is, at the end of a quarter of a second it is 
in such motion as would, were the action of the earth to 
c.^, cause it to de.scribe 8,', feet in a second. At the end 
of one secund the rate of motion is 32J feet per second; at 
the end of two seconds, Odj per second, and so on; that is, 
the fall of a body is a uniformly acceckrated motion. In 
the article just cited the law of this motion is further ex¬ 
plained. Wo shall here cullec.l tho principal formulio con¬ 
nected with the subject, roleiring to pKNiniLiiM and At¬ 
wood’s Machine, for the manner in wliich the main fact of 
the acceleration being 32j per second is urovod and verified. 

Let ^ c: 32^1 

tho number of seconds during wliich tho motion 
has lasteCwhen the body has attained"a velocity of v feet 
per reoond, and dcscnliod a lengilt of * feet. 

Firstly, suppose the bullet simply to drop williout any 
iuitial impulse being coimnuniealed. Thun 

t)=gt, i)«=2;f,v. 

Thus, cither of the three, r, t, s, being given, the others 
may be fbuii'd. 

Secondly, siippose (lie bullet to bo projected downwards 
with a velocity ol a feet jier second; tiic ronseqtienco is 
still a uniform addititil of,g foot per second to tlio volocity, 
and we have 

v^a+gf, s^^at+igfl, v'-a'‘=:2gs. 

Thirdly, suppose the bullet to bo projected upwards with 
a velocity of a feet per second. Tho'action of the earth 
begins by producing a loss of velocity at the rate of 32J feet 
lost jier second. Tliis lasts until tho volocity of Ibo bullet 
is entirely destroyed, after wliich it begins to desr^ud with¬ 
out any initial impulse, and we have tho first case repeated. 

During the ascent, 

v=a-gt, s=a/~igfl, a^-V-ige, 

and tho height through which tho buUot will ascend is 
“*7*2# feet.the time of doingwhich is a-^seconds. After 
this the first case may h# repeated: hut this is not neces¬ 
sary ; (or the proceding oquatlous will continue tu rupro- 
sout the relations whicli actually exist, provided that v, 
becoming negative, bo interpreted as indicating that tlie 
turtt has taken place and the bullet bog begun its descent, 
and also that t becoming negative he interpreted to mean 
that the descant has eonflnued until the bullet has passed 
through the potof from which it was first thrown, and follen 
below it For iustknoe (supposing # ® 32 for simplicity), let 
a bullet be projected ujpmrde with a volocity of lOo feot 
per leoigid, where will it be, end at what rate will ft be 
mqying, at the end of ten meends? 


t)=il00~32xl0 = -220, or tho bullet is moving tfotcN- 
wardf at the rate of 220 feet per second. 

*=IOOX10-ix32X10*=-600, or tha bullet is 608 
feet below the point from which it was thrown upwards. 

FALLACY, as defined by Archbishop Whately, is any 
unsound mode of arguing which appears to carry convic¬ 
tion and to be decisive of the question in hand, when in 
fairness it is not.' Bentham’s definition in his ‘ Book of 
Fallacies’ is this: * By foe name of fallacy it is common to 
designate any argument employed, or topic suggested, for 
the purpose, or with a probability, of producing the effect 
of deception,—of causing some erroneous opinion to be 
entertained by any person to whose mind such argument 
may have been presented.’ Accordingly if an argument 
be undesignedly vicious, and without any attempt at de¬ 
ception, it is more correctly termed a paralogism, and ft 
is tho intention of fraud that constitutes the fallacy or 
sophism. There is, however, a logitimatu uso of fallacy 
which is too often unnoticed by writers on logic. Thus in 
modern times Kant has employed the dilemma for a purely 
scientific purpose; and from the impossibility of two oppo¬ 
site and contlicting cases, has inferred, not as is foe usual 
deduction, that the hypothesis upon which they both rest 
is false and untenable, but that foe truth is interme¬ 
diate. In like manner did Zeno of Elea infer tho inade¬ 
quacy of sense to represent the truth, from his conclu¬ 
sion that either a bushel of |corn must mako no noise in 
falling or else the tall of foe smallest portion of a single grain 
must be perceplible to the ear. Again, the famous ‘ Me- 
garian fallacies of the Heap and the Bald-bead’ (acorvus 
calvus), in whicli it is proved that these notions are incapa¬ 
ble of any precise determination, may have been designed 
to show that the distinctions of degree (lioro lejiresenleil 
by Heap and Bald-head) are unavailable for philosophical 
purjHises, and thereby to call attention to tho difticiilly of 
ailmittuig into science the vague representations of sense. 

Arislollo in his treatise ‘ Ue Sophisticis Eleiicliis’ has 
laboured to expose and classify the different fallacies whicli 
he terms sophimnata (iro^wpam). He divides them into 
those extra dintiimem (tlw rqj Xtjiwc) whore the fallacy is 
ill tlie process of reasoning, and those in dictluno (jrapa rr/v 
Xftiv) where U lies in the subject-matter. Tho former 
have hy the sclioolmcn been called formal, the latter ma¬ 
terial. Dr AVliaicly jiroposes .the terms logical and iioii- 
logical; which terniiiioliigy has at least tlie advantage in u 
scientific puinl of view that it excludes from tho domain of 
logic, niiicii that is extraneous to it: for tho fahacics of 
fouii may he reduced to the syllogism with four terms whiiJi 
tlic analytical process of demonstration can alone discover, 
w heroas those of the matter must be corrected hy the for¬ 
mation of valid principles and a correct geiiei alizalion of 
terms, whieli belong to the synthesis of induction, which 
is totally alien from logic as the science of demonstrative 
lea-oiling. 

For an enumeration and exposition of the several sophisms 
sec the sections on fallacy in Wlialcly’s Logie; and for 
the c.xposiire of that class of fallacies which lie has culled 
political fallacies, the work of Bentliam already cited, 8vo., 
London, 1824. 

FALLING STARS. [Aerolites.] 

FALLOPIAN TUBES. The Fallopian tubes, so called 
from tho anatomist who first accurately described them, are 
tortuous and slenderlucmbruiious canals.about tlfrco inches 
in length, which proceed on each side from the two upper 
corners of foe flattened triangular or pear-shaped body or the 
uterus. They communicate with its cavity by minute open¬ 
ings capablo of admitting a large bristle. As they diverge 
outwards from their origiU, the)? enlarge, ani curving back¬ 
wards, terminate obliquely m open fringed extremities 
directed towards foe ovaries, which lie below and aomowhot 
behind tliem. They are included, as are likewise foe ovaries, 
in the duplicate of foe peritoneal lining of the abdomen, 
called foe broiS ligaments of the uterus, hy which that body 
is itself invested and attached laterally to the cavity of the 
pelyiiL A production, of this membrane sheathes them to 
their loose trumpet-shaped extremities, and turning over the 
edge is continued for some distance tip the interior suiiaee, 
finally^ blenfong with the mueous lini^ which accompaniM 
them, in.foeir exit from foe uterus. This is the only instance 
in the body of the continuity of a serous and mucous mein- 
branei wd probably has some concern in the spreading of 
iii%|mma^n from the interior of the uterus to the peritn 
neum, which constitutes one of the forms of puerperal few 
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before the period of conception theio tube* are observed 
n the lower animals to become more full of blood, ^d to 
nave a writhing peristaltic motion like that which impels 
the aliment along the intestinal canal. Certain promi¬ 
nences are also observed at this time on the surface of the 
ovaries, produced by the maturation and swelling of the 
Ormflan vesicles, which arc the ova or germs of the future 
progeny. TTio Fallopian tubes then become attached by 
their open fimbriated mouths over these prominences; and 
receiving the vesicles as they burst through the peritoneal 
covering »f the ovaries, convoy them by tho peristaltic 
motion wo have mentioned into the uterus. 

Whether those germs are always fecundated before they 
reach their destination is disputed. Such is unquestionably 
tho fact in what is called extra-uterine conception. In 
these cases the gonn never reaches the uterus at all, but 
remains in the intermediate canal and becomes attached to 
its surface; in this position it may attain its full sizu, ex¬ 
panding the tube us it grows, till at length it gives way, and 
tho foetus escapes into the general cavity of the abdomen 
Such cases ate nut necessarily fatal; the fuitus, dead of 
course, sometimes becomes enclosed after a certain period 
in a membranous cyst, gradually extended around it from 
the parictes of tho abdomen; and may rumain for many 
years without exciting much irritation. In other instances 
abscesses form and break in succession, discharging the 
bones and other unahsorbed parts of tlio foBtus, and the 
case eventually diios well. But such results are rare; and 
nothing hut tho caisarcau operation affords much prospect 
of saving life. 

FALtOPPIO, GABRIELLO, or FALLO'nUS, was 
born at Modena about the year 1 513. lie was one of tho three 
distinguished aiiatoniisls of tlic si-xteeiith century, to whom 
Cinier, an unquestionable aulliorily on such subjects, has 
assigned the merit of restoring, or ratlicr croatmg their 
science in its modern and exact form. Uis associates in 
this award of praise arc Vesalius and Kuslaehuis, tlic former 
of whom ho succeeded in the united professorships of ana¬ 
tomy and surgery at Padua in 1561. The latter taught at 
Rome during the same period with less success and perhaps 
more ability, and their writings indicate some mutual jea¬ 
lousy. [.EllSTACHIUS.] 

Fallopius appears at one lime to have held an ecclesias¬ 
tical apnointment in the catliedral at Mudena, which he 
resigned to devote himself to more congenial pursuits. 
Having gratified his curiosity by tiavcllmg through tho 
most interesting parts of Europe, he settled for a time as a 
public teacher of anatomy at Ferrara, where lie had re¬ 
ceived a medical education. But he soon quitted that 
university, which was, in fact, a sphere too narrow for his 
talents; and had lectured at Pisa lor some years with in¬ 
creasing reputation under the patronage of the first Grand 
Duke of Tuscany [Cosmo 1.], when he was induced by the 
liberal proffers of theVciiotian senate to repair to Padua to 
take tho place of Vesalius, who had been obliged to resign 
his academic offices by one of the disastrous incidents 
which have thrown a romantic interest over the latter part 
of his remarkable life. [Vksalius.] 

The studies of Fallopius were by no means confined to 
one department of natural history. He appears to have 
occupied himself among the rust with tho subject of system¬ 
atic botany, which had very recently begun to attract 
attention. In this, as in %ll other steps in the revival of 
learning, Italy took the lead. The first botanic garden had 
been established at Pisa by Cosmo de’ Medici in 154,'S, and 
was at this time under the management of Civsalpinus. 
^iTANY.] The secood was established two years later at 
Padua; and the charge of this garden, with the professorial 
duties annexed to it, was committed to Fallopius soon after 
his arrival in that university. The hotanical resoarcbes 
and colksstions he had made during his travels, and bis 
subsequent opportunities at Pisa of access to the best sounais 
of contemporary information, had probably fitted him in no 
common degree to andermko this additional clisrge, which 
he is said to have sustained with grout ability and applause. 
He did not write, and we are nut aware that he lectured 
expressly on the subject of botany as a system; but there 
are many allusions to it in Ills works, and among thorn aru 
several treatises on the preparation and ute of various me¬ 
dicinal herbs, as well as of we mineral substances employed 
in pharmacy. 

In addition to his merit as a naturalist and a teacher, 
Fallopius t^s an excellent and expeditious operator, and 
etharwiae, m hie time, a good ptaeuvai auigeon* Hi» «har i 


raoter with posterity in this respect is somewhat tainted by 
the appearance of a degree of quackery in the concealment 
of his remedies, and a trumpeting forth of their virtues 
which his experience of them could not have justified. But 
our own age is not so free fi-om tho like professional sins, 
or fi'om the credulity which tempts to their commission, as 
to make it a matter of surprise that such things were con¬ 
sistent three centuries ago with tlie high reputation of Fal¬ 
lopius. 

After a short but brilliant career of eleven years both in 
practice and as a teacher, he died at Padua in 1562, and 
was succeeded by his favourite pupil Fabricius ah Aqua- 
jiendente. 

_ Tile only work certainly known to have boon revised by 
himself was a volume entitled ‘ Anatomical Observations.' 

It was first printed in «vo. at Venice, in the vear before his 
death, and has been frequently reprinted. The publication • 
of this work forms an epoch in tlie .science of human ana¬ 
tomy. There is no part of tho frame with which the author 
does not display a masterly .ar(|iiaiiitaiice. Many important 
parts of It he was the first to describe, if not to observe; 
and several of them still bear his name. His lectures on 
pharmacy, surgery, and anatomy were published after his 
death m various forms and with very different degrees of 
fidelity by his pupils. The best of (hem were collected and 
published with his ‘ Obscrvaiiuns ’ in three volumes folio, 
Venice, 15H4, and have passed through several editions. 
They are now sujicrscdod by more complete and systematic 
treatises, and are seldom cunsulted but by antiquarians in 
mcilicul literature, or to support novel opinions; for in 
those sciences, as in others, much that is riew is likewise 
old. 

FALLOW is a portion of land in which no seed is sown 
for a whole year, in order that the soil may be left exposed 
to the influence of the atmosphere, the weeds destroyed by 
repeated ploughings and harrowings, and tho fertility im¬ 
proved at a loss expense of manure than it would be if a 
crop had been raised upon it. 

The practice of fallowing land is as old as the Roman 
Empire. It appears that wherever the Romans extended 
their conquests and pUitilud colonies, they introduceil this 
mode of restoring laud to a certain degree of fertility when 
exhausted by bearing grain. Tho principle on whioh it 
was recommended was however erroneous. It was thought 
that the land grew tired of raising vogotable produce and 
required rest, and hence this rest was often all that con¬ 
stituted the fallow, the tillage, which alone is the improving 
part of the proi-css, being almost entirely neglected. Where 
land was abundant and the population thin, it was no great 
loss to allow a considerable portion of the soil to remain 
unproductive; and it was cheaper to let land lie fallow during 
the course of a whole year, which gave ample leisure for 
every operation, than to accelerate the tillage and increase 
the manure put upon it. But when land becomes of gruater 
value with the increase of population, it is a serious loss if 
a great portion of the soil bo thus left in an unproductive 
state. Accordingly the attention of agriculturists has been 
turned to lesson tho necessity of fallows, and to substitute 
some other means of restoring fertility. It is acknowledged 
by all experienced farmers that manure alone is not suf- 
flcionf for this purpose. Tho ground must be tilled and 
noxious weeds destroyed; and the only efllcacious mode of 
doing so is to stir tlie ground at the time when their seeds 
have vegetated, their roots have made shoots, and before 
any new seed can ripen. But this is exactly the time when 
corn is usually growing, and when the laud cannot he stirred 
to expose it to the heat of the sun and to dry the roots which 
are turned up. lllo only apparent remedy is therefore not 
to sow it during one summer, and on tliis principle lands 
are usually fallowed. The manner in which this is done 
has been noticed before [AuABtE Land] ; and the common 
process is so simple, that provided the purpose of fallowing 
bo kept in view, tlie operations require only a little atten¬ 
tion to time and weather to bo performed anght. 

There is no difference of opinion respecting tho manner 
of extiqiating weeds by repeated ploughing and harrowing, 
but there is with respect to the influeuce of the heat of tho 
sun upon the land. Some men are, of opinion that light 
is the great purifier of tho soil; that it decommses certain 
noxious particles, which are the result of the formation of 
the seed, and which have been termed tho excrements of 
plants. Physiologists agree that the roots draw the nutri¬ 
tive juices out of the soil, that they undergo a cbemioal 
change in the gluW end that there ia m eKudntioa «]M 
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from tho root*, which'may he looked upon ae the reeiduum beet to do the thing effectually. Upon cold wet soile, which 
of the natund procoM. De Candolle, Raspail, and other should always first of all be well under-drained, no pains 
eminent physiolog^ts have placed this point beyond conr should be spared to get the land perfectly clean: it should 
tioversy ; hut no one has yet been able to collect those be exposed to the frosts of two winters and the heat of one 
matters so as to analyze and compare them; and the roa- sumraerand part of another, as already mentioned, [Arwilb 
sonings on the subject have been merely conjectural. In Land.] Only one crop is lost by this method, and if the 
particular soils and situations a scorching sun has a per- land is properly worked, cleaned, and manured in autumn, 
nicious effect on the soil which is exposed to his rays; and it may be sown with barley or oats in the spring of the se- 
where it is shad^ by a crop which covers it completely, cond year. The crop will bo ample, and the subsequent 
it seems to have acquired fertility, which the exposed sur- produce of clover equally so, and the land so clean, that, 
face has not. But this is not sufficient to establish a gene- with proper manuriiig, several crops may succeetl, such as 
ral rule. Some soils which are of a wet nature are greatly wheat, beans, oats, taros, wheat, without the necessity of 
improved by being as it were baked in a hot sun. Not another intervening fallow. The advice we would impress 
only are the weeds destroyed by the abstraction of moistusp, on the minds of the cultivators is—Avoid fallows if you can 
but the soil thus becomes lighter and more friable. On keep your land clean; but when you fallow, do it effectually, 
sandy soils the reverse is the case, and on intermediate and improve the soil at the same time by clialk, lime or marl, 

> loams the effect will be more or less advant^eous as they according to circumstances. Do not spare either ploughs 
approach nearer to the clay or to the sand. In light sandy or harrows in dry weather. Lay the stitches high and dry 
soils, then, it is probable that the only advantage of a naked before winter, and deepen the water-fhrrows well with the 
fallow is to kill weeds, especially the couch-grass (triticum spade. By following these rules the stiffest land may be 
ripent), which is apt to infest light soils; and that the brought into a good state of cultivation; and the farmer will 
exposure to the sun in hot weather is not only no advan- not find by the growth of weeds, docks, and thistles, that his 
tage, but probably detrimental. If, then, ai^ means can labour ana manure are thrown away, as is too often the case, 
be devised of clearing light lands from wee^ without leaving Experience bos fully proved that the air and the dews impart 
them fallow for a whole summer, a great advantage wiU fertility to the soil, and that land which has been well fal- 
be obtained. This has been effected completely by the lowed and stirred requires less manure than it would othcr- 
eultivation of turnips and clover, which was first practised wise do. Fallowing alone will not make up for want of ma¬ 
in the light soils of Flanders, and afterwards introduced nuro, nor will manuring be sufficient without ploughing 
into the similar soils of Norfolk, from whence it has spread and cleaning the land properly, and exposing it to the in- 
all over Great Britain, and is beginning to be adopted more flucnco of the atmosphero, especially in autumn and in 
generally in Ireland. The advantage of the turnip culture spring: but a great saving of the one and the other may 
u so great in light lands, that it has gradually been ex- be effected, by judiciously varying the crops so as to admit 
tended through the different gradations of loams, till it of ploughing the land at different seasons of the year, 
has reached even the colder and stiffer clavs, on which it It is asserted by some old-fa-shionod farmers that tlie 
would at one time have been thought absurd to attempt to plough alone is suflicient for all the purposes of fallowing, 
raise this root. But this has been attended with an import- This is a great error, which leads to useless and unnecessary 
ant benefit. It has made the cultivators of heavy soils turn labour. We would almost say that ploughing the fallows is 
tlieir attention to tho drying of their lands, by draining and never necessary, except to enable the drags and harrows to 
deep tillage, in order to make them capable of bearing stir tho land. The first ploughing of the stubble cannot be 
turnips; and although the extended culture of this useful too shallow, and the haTrow.s should be set to work before 
root is not what wo should recommend for cold wet clays, we the wet weather sets iP. When the surface is become mel- 
highly approve of all improvements which will make such low and clean, the land may bo ploughed deep, and the soil 
lands capable of bearing good crops of turnips. Unless the below should be brought up and exposed to the air and 
turnips can be consumed by sheep on the spot, or by cattle frost all the winter. In spring the drag should begin the 
near at hand, without injuring the land in taking off the work again before the soil is hard. It may then be ploughed 
turnips and carting on the manure, there will be no great in narrow ridges right across the old stitcl^es, or obliquely, 
advantage in a crop of turnips; and some other substitute and left for the influence of summer. The drags will level 
must be found for the occasional follow before it can be all these ridges when the manure is to be put on; and this 
altogether abandoned. On light lands the preparation for buing ploughed the land is fit to receive the seed, if wheat 
the turnips, the abundant manuring, and subs^uont is the crop intended. If it is left for barley, it must have 
hoeing are as effectual in cleaning the land and bringing another ploughing in spring, and be well harrowed before 
it into a fertile state as any complete follow could ever tho seed is sown, especially if this is done by the drkling 
be; and the clover smothers and destroys the seed weeds machine. Tho clover or grass-seeds may be sown imme- 
wluch may have come up amongst the barley or oats sown diately after, and the land lightly rolled. There is no dan- 
after the turnms. There are several ways in which the ger of making it too fine in spring. Without a fine tilth no 
cultivation of Tight soils may be varied without adhering good barl^ can be expected. 

strictly to the Norfolk rotation, so os to introduce a FALMOUTH, a parish, borough, market, and sei^rt 
mater variety ^'produce. Tares may be sown on the town in tho county of Cornwall, in the hundred of Ker- 
bettqr sorts of light lands after a good tillage given im- rier, 54 miles south-west from Launceston and 267 miles 
mediately after harvest If they are fed off or cut green west-south-west from London, in 50° 8' N. lat 5° S' W 
in May and June, early turnips may be sown after them, long. The town is situated at the mouth of the river Fal, 
which will be fit to feed off or draw for the cows in Septom- whence it derives its name, tmd consists principally of one 
her; in good time ftw ploughing up the land for wheat-sow- street which extends along meeouth-western snore of the 
ing. In this case tho land gets all the ploughing necessary harbour for about a mile. There is a convenient quay, a 
to clean it completely, and exactly at the best time Three town-house, and gaol erected in 1831. The water near the 
ploughings may be given after the tares if the land is not quay is of sufficient depth to allow vessels of considerable 
clean, and the turnips being well hand-hwd and borse-hoed, burthen to discharge their cargoes on the wharf. A^oin- 
the land will be perfectly clean to receive the wheat-seed, ing the principal street and near the centre of it stand 
Manure may be put on for the tares or the turnips; and if' the market-house and town-hall. Public B^ms, a 
these are feu off with sheep, they will seenrioh the soil, that handsome building, is situate in tlie heart of the town : 
the next crop cannot foil to he abundant By varying the and not for from it is the polyteehnio hall, a apacious and 
management of light fond according to oircumstanoes, and commodious structure, in which are held the annual exfo- 
with some judgment, many more profitable crops can be bitions of the Royaj Cornwall Polytechmc Society, an, in- 
raised than by the common simple rotation, in which a ititution which, though only established in the year 
fbnrth of the land it sown with turnips. If this crop fkils, has alwim contributed muen to promote emulation iit tlio 
wldob fo often the case where it recun so often, the whole fliie andT; ueeftil arts among all classes throughout tho 
imtun is deranged, and tho loss is very great. The intro- ooimfy. Ihe church, which has a handsome altei^ was built 
duetioh Ufa greater variety of produce m tho cultivation of soon after the Restoration, and dedicated to Charlel^o 
light lantfo m imitation of the Flemish practice, and the Martyr. The average net inoomeM the Uving is shout dOOL 
increase of Stock kept in conse^ence, would he an import- It is m tto dieeaio of Snotar, and the patron is Iford Wode- 
ant «tm in the {tfoprovement of Brirish hntbuidiy. bouse. These am also places of worship for Baptisfo 

On sous it is often impnudbte w keep the fond ^^yamtos, the Society of Friends, Wesleyan Meth^ta, 
dear of weeds, in wet 'diinatas and unfovourablo seasons, and Unitarians, a Roman Catholie chapel,' mid Jeans' 
Without a tMinpfoVi Mowi oad wbrn this is the osae it is goguoi and UkswiM srrenl sohooli and numeious ehar 
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ritable institutionR. On the whole Felmouth is a neat and (Borlase’s Antiquities of ComwaU ; Carew’s Survey qf 
toletabiy well-built town. It is lighted with-gas, and con- ComSmlt ; 3I‘Cufl'och’« Commercial Diet. ; Boundary Be 
tains two good hotels. The suburbs are adorned with seve- ports; Municipal Corpirration Reports; Population Re- 
ml villas, which, together with the harbour, when seen from turns ; Ecolesiastieal Revenue Reports.) 
the surrounding h&, have a very beautiful appearance. FALSE POSITION, a rule of arithmetic, which, though 
The charter of incorporation bears date 13 Charles II. originally applied to such questions as are soluble by oqua- 
The governing body, under the Act 5 and 6 'William IV., tions of the first degree, has been in modem writings, and 
e. 76, obnsiats of a mayor, &ur aldermen, and twelve coun- upon principles explained in Approximation and Interfo- 
eiliors. The corporation has no revenue whatever; the tolls lation applied to equations of all degrees. It is however 
of the market and the quay are the property of Lord Wode- of very little use, though of some notoriety, and a general 
house. The only police are the constables appointed by the explanation will be sufficient. 

town councils, these and other expenses being paid by a rate. Let there be a flinction of x, ^x, which it is desired 
According to the returns made in 1831 the population of the to make equal to a, and firstly, let this function be such 
town and parish of Falmouth was 7284, of wWh the town ^a t successive equal increments added to the value of x 
alone contained 4761. Falmouth is a parliamentary bo- ^bduce successive e^l increments (or decrements) in the 
rough, and in union with Ponryn returns two members, value of ^x (which is, in fact, supposing that (ftx is of the 
The market-days are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and form mx + n): assume two values fora:, », and q, and lot the 
the ftits we held the 7th August and 10th October. corresponding values of be P and Q. If then (to use 

Ibe harbour, which is extensive and well protected by the easiest form oFspeech) a uniform increase of x is accom- 
tlio stuTounding high lands, is So conveniently situated that panied by a uniform increase of ^ x, and if x represent the 
vessels have frequently been able to proceed on their voyage value which makes tp x equal to o, it follows that the inter 
from this port, while those from Plymouth and Portsmouth val between P and Q bears to that between p and q the same 
have been forced back by contrary winds before they could proportion as the interval between P and a bears to that 
reach the mouth of the Channel. It is defended ^liy two between p and x. Or x can be obtained from the pro¬ 
castles ; one, towards the west, called Pendennis, and the portion 

other, towards the east, called St. Mawes. Carew, in his P — Q:p — q::P — a:p—x 

' Survey of Cornwall’ (London, 1602) states that both these If the preceding be not easily understood, the same propor- 
castles wore built by Henry VIII., and subsequently iin- tion may bo immediately deduced from 
proved and strengthened by Queen Elizabeth. Pendennis nip + n = P, mq -{■ n = Q, mx -(-« = « 

long resisted the attacks of Oliver Cromwell, whose linos of which follow from the several hypotheses made, 

encampment may yet bo seen. It now contains coramo- "When fx and x do not increase uniformly together, it is 
diods barracks, storehouses, and magazines, with apartments nevertheless true that they do so nearly when the succes- 

for the lieutenant-governor. A light-house has recently sive increments added to a: are very small. If then p and q 

been erected at St. Anthony’s Point, at the east side of the can be found so that P and Q are near to a, the use of the 
harbour. The Trinity Board have recently directed the preceding proportion will produce a value of x which is 
building of an obelisk on the height of the Black Rock, nearer the truth than either p or q, and may be substi- 
bohvoen Pendennis and St. Mawes, for the assistance of tuted for either in a repetition of the process, which will 
mariners in making Falmouth harbour. Formerly there then produce a still nearer value. 

was an extensive fishery in pilchards, and large quantities The rule of False Position, as thus extended, is simpl) 
were annually exported. It has been stated that of late Newton’s well-known method of approximating to the nxitr 
years this fish has become particularly scarce, though from of equations, with this difference, that instead of the differ- 
the account given by Mr. M’Culloch of the present state of ential co-efficient of i^a:, the approximation (P—Q)-j-tp—q) 
the fishery on the coast of Cornwall, there appears to be ■ is used. The equation of the first degree is one in which 
little or rather no foundation for such an assertion. Thu either method will bring an accurate result in one process; 
exjmrts consist principally of the produce of the tin and but the notoriety of the rule of False Position arose out of its 
copper mines: the trade with Jersey in fruit and cyder is appearing that a couple of errors, or wrong solutions, were 
considcmblo. The port is first spoken of in the reign of made infallibly to give the right result: and thus it is that 
Henry IV., when the duchess dowager of Bretagne landed Recorde says he can solve mathematical questions by taking 
here, in progress to celebrate her nuptials with that king, the answers of any children or idiots who may be in the room 
U n til 1613 the site of the present town was occupied merely To persons ignorant of algebra there seems to be a mystery 
by the huts of fishennen. There was however one house of in the being able to make any two guesses, however ro- 
entertainment, at which Sir 'Walter Raleigh and his crew mote, to discover the truth. Thus, what is that number 
put up on their return from Guiana. Shortly after this whose half, third, and fourth, together with 10, make G‘2 ? 
))oriod Sir John Killegrew, hart., an enterprising individual, Make any guess, say 12: the half, third, and fourth of 12, 
having obtained permission from James I., constructed a together with 10, make 23, which is wrong. Make another 
new quay, laid the foundation of the present town, and pro- guess, say 60, which produces 75, also wrong. The difference 
cured an act of parliament, by which the payment of certain of the wrong results, 75—23 or 52, boars to the difference 
duties was secured to himself and heirs. The subsequent of the wrong assumptions, 60—12, or 48, the same propor- 
cstablishment, about 1688, of the post-office packets to the tion as the oxces.s of the result 75 over 62 (the required ro- 
West Indies, Lisbon, &c., contributed much to tlie rising suit) bears to the excess of 60 over the truth. But 52 :: 48 
prosperity of the place. In 1700 there were 350 houses, in 13 : 12, or 12 is the excess of 60 over the truth, that is, the 
1750 upwards of 500, and in 1811 there were 647 inhabited true answer is 48, as may easily bo verified, 
houses in the town and suburbs. Large amounts of specie Where the equation is of the form mx = a, one guess only 
and bullion are landed from the packets arriving from will suffice. If the assumption of p give P, or if mp = P, 
Spain, Portugal, and America. The steamers which run then P : p :; a ; x 

between Len^n and the Mediterranean invariably call FALSETTO, in Music, an Italian term, signifying a 
here on their outwfud^ and homeward passage to take in false or artificial voice, produced by tightening the liga 
^ungers and^ coals; and the Peninsula Steam Navigation ments of the glottis, and thus the vocal compass is extended 
Company, having recently contracted with government to about an octavo higher. The Italians call the falsetto 
carry themiail, one of tlieir powerful vessels now leaves the voce di testa, or voice from the head; the natural voice 
port every Monday. This alteration in the conveyance of' voce di petto, or voice from the chest, 
the mail nad low been flslt necessary by merchants con- FALSTER, a Danish island in the Baltic, duo south of 
nwted trifh the ftninsula. About the middle of the en- Seeland, and east of Laalajid or Lolland; between 54° 30' 
trance to the hatbour is a large rock called the Black and 54° 58' N. lat., and 11° 45' and 12° ll' E. long. The 
Rock, which istraditionally said to have been the island strait called the Gaabensesund separates it from Seeland, 
where the PhoBIiieians trafficked with the natives fbr tin. and the Goldburgsund from Laaland; on the north-east, 
Itorlaae, in hie ‘AniiqUitiM of the County of Cornwall,' the Groensund divides it from the island of Moon. Its 
ittieutibnil the finding me large quantity of wman coins on greatest len^h from north to south is about 25 miles, and 
a b^eh of 'Fahnouth hubour, nearly the whole of which Its greatest hreadth from east to west is about 16 milee. 
were of ttie coinaite bf Ute Empetbrs Qallienus, Carinus, The area is about 177 square miles, and the population 
and Numetian, t?ho 259—284. At the western about 17,500; in 1801 it was 15,548. It fonns the eastern 

Extremity <rf the town stemds Arwinniek-Hpuse, the antimit part of the circle or ‘ stiff of Laaland or Falster. It lies 
of the Killegrew {am&v Whor than LaalanA has bettor watcij and a healthier at- 

^ P.C.,No.«l» VOI..X.-2C 
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mosphera, and is accounted one of the best cultivated and better served by an official interpreter honour^ vvith ilia 
most productive parts of the Danish dominions. The sur- full confidence of the goveramenli than by the ordinary 
face is level, and in the south the island terminates in two translators who had hitherto been employed. The go- 
long tongues of laud, formed by an arm of the sea called the vemment acted on this suggestion, and Panayotaki was 
Noret. The western tongue of land has a lighthouse upon nominated dragoman of the divan, or translator to the 
it, beyond which a reef of rocks extends far into the sea. council of the state. The successors of Panayotaki con- 
The soil is equally fertile with but less swampy than that tinued to eryoy the advantages conferred on their prede- 
of the other Danish islands near it: the produce of grain is eessor, whidi were gradually enlarged. From that time 
more than adequate to the consumption, so that between the ambition of the Fanariote families became entirely 
SO.UOO to 35,(100 quarters are annually exported. Flax and turned in that direction, and thw instructed their children 
hemp, hops, potatoes, and other vegetables, are grown, in the Turkish, the Italian, and French lanraages, in order 
large quantities of fruit are raised, and apples in particular to enable them to discharge the duties attached to the oflice 
are a considerable article of exportation. The woodlands of tho dragoman. 

occupy about one-sixUi of the whole surface. Homed cattMl In the progress of time the divan created another drago- 
and a native race of sheep ore bred, and tho forests afford man, who was called the dragoman of the fleet, whose duty 
food for a great number of swine. Much wax and honey was to accompany the capitan pasha, or grand admiral, on 
are obtains; and poultry, geese especially, aro abundant, his annual tours in the Archipelago for the collection of 
There are no rivers but the Aar, an incnnsiderablo stream, taxes. Although the office of the dragoman of Uie fleet was 
and tho short river through which the Mariboersee, a large much loss important than that of the dragoman of the divan, 
lake, has an outlet into the sea. There arc no manufac- it was more lucrative, being estimated at about 300 purses, 
tones in the island; and the people make their own while the fixed salaiy of tho dragoman of the Porte did not 
clothing, stockings, and brandy, principal imports are exceed 94 purses. The dragoman of the fleet exercised 
colonial produce, salt, and tobacco; and the exports are an almost unlimited power over the islands of the Archi- 
grnin, salt meat, butter, fruit, live cattle, potatoes, &c. polago, which, with the exception of Cyprus and Candia, 
I’lierc is some ship-building. were governed by officers called moosselims, chosen by the 

Falster is divided into two districts, the North and South capitan pasha, and renewed every year. Tho dragoman of 
Hordes, and contains 88 parishes, 8 towns, and 107 villages the fleet always purchased the appointments to those offices, 
and hamlets. Nykioebing, tho chief town, is situated on which he resold with considerable profit. The capitan 
the western side of the island upon tho Goldborgsund; it is pasha never acted without the advice of the dragoman, 
a pleasant well-built place, has some traces of its former who evon fre<}uon(ly acted as his roaster’s deputy in the 
fortifications, contains a cathedral and church, several collection of taxes fi-om the above-mentioned islands. The 
schools, a town-hall, a homiital, almut 250 houses, and a p- Fnnariotes, thus invested with the office of dragoman of 
pulation of about 1600. There is an antient castle, in which the divan, being the only agents of communication betwixt 
several dowager queens of Denmark have resided, called the Porto and the European governments, neisissarily ac- 
Norre Ladcgaard. The situation of this town is so pic- quired a great influence over the Turkish government, and 
turesque, that it has been termed the northern Naples. It they took good care to turn it to their own advantago. In 
has a good corn trade. Stubbekiobing, the other town, is the beginning of tlie eightepth century tlte Fanariutes 
an inconsiderable place on theGroensund in the north-east, succeeded by their intrigues in prevailing on the Turkish 
oppsite the island of Baagoe; it is surrounded by walls, government to choose from among them the Huspdars or 
and has eight streets, a church, a school, and poor-house, princes of Moldavia and WaUachia, which dignities had 
about 130 houses, and about 700 inhabitants. been hitherto bestowed on natives of the above-mentioned 

FALUN, a town in Sweden, the capital of tho province provinces, 
of Dukcarlia, and of the Lain of Kopparbergs, lies in 60“ Maurocordato was the first Greek who was nominated 
33'N. lat. and 15“ 35'E. long. The population i.s about Hospodar of Wallachia in 1711. A crowd of Fanoriotes 
4000 or 4500. ’The town is built in a witlo valley between always followed tho new Hospodars, who employed them in 
two lakes, which arc not far from it. It is celebrated for different offices in their respective provinces, where they 
the great mino of copper which is in tho middle of the town, became notorious for their unprincipled exactions, cmploy- 
Unlike all other mine.s, this is an immense abyss, about iug evep^ means, however odious, to acquire as much wealth 
1200 feet long and as many wide, into which pople descend as possible during their short and precarious tenure of 
by a staircase to a depth of 1200 feet; the ore is detached office. The Hospodars, who partook of this ill-gotten 
by the miners from tlio bottom of tills hole, so that they wealth, countenanced and protected them in all their 
are not obliged to use candle-light. The vapours wliioh proceedings. Tho mode of government has been since 
continually rise from the mino have destroyed every trace changed in the above-mentioned provinces of Moldavia and 
of vegotahon in the neighbourhood, and even wild animals Wallachia. 

and birds are rarely seen. Tho annual produce of this mine is ' The offices of the dragomans and the principalities of 
from 4000 to 45U0 skippouuds of copper. .It also produces Moldavia and Wallachia were not the only sources of 
gold to the annual va^e of from 200 to 300 ducats, silver from wealth to the Fanariote families: the hankers of Ujo Fanur 
400 to 500 marks, mtd from 100 to 150 skippounds, vitriol disposed of the greater part of the military and civrr anpoint- 
from COO to 800 tons, ochro about 1000 tons, and brimstone monts in the Ottoman empire. Although precluded by 
from 20 to 30 skippounds. The copper is sent to Avestad their religion from holding any of those offices, they pur- 
to be refined and worked up. There are a few manufac- chased the appointments to them from the grand vizier at 

tures of linen, cotton and wool, but all on a small scale. a high price; and the Turks who wished to be invested 

FAMAGOSTA. [Cyprus.] with the command of a fortress, the government of a 

FAN PALM. [CHAMJtROPS.] province, on any other similar charge, could find at tho 

FANARIOTES, a name applied to the inhabitants of confidential hanker of the vizier the finnans or nomina- 
the Fanar, or Greek quarter of Constantinople. After the tions for the desired places, with the name left in blank, 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks, the Greeks of the The purchaser enters into an arrangement with the 
Fsoiar, taking advant^ of the ignorance of the Turks, banker, who filled up the blank with his name, and cbm- 
Bucceeded in rendering themselves necessary to the minis- missioned one of hk Greek a^nts to accompany the 
ters of tile Porto as translators, and to other Turkish new governor to bis province, vmich he administered in 
grandees as secretaries, agents, and men of bosinem in his name, and ooUected from the revenue the Sums ad- 
general. T)i^ were all comprised under the general deno- vaneed by the banker to the grwd vizier with the most 
minatiott of Grammatikoi, clerks or scribes. At first they usurious interest Many judicial appointments of the 
were not distinguished from common servants; and the ^kish empire treie dso purchased by the hankers of the 
office of ffie translator to the Sublime Porte oonfbrrod no Fanar, and mold at a considerable proni It k superfluotis 
coflaideration on the individual who held it. The Greek to add. that this system led to general oppression, and the 
translator explained to the Turkish minkters the contents mostvenal administration of justice. Besides thk in&mous 
of a foreign okpatoh, after which he retired into the gmat traffic in public offices, the Fanariotes conducted almost Ul 
hall of tM palace, where he waited with other menials till the pirivato affitirs of the Tufakh grandees. They pur- 
hk masters might wont him. cdiased, sold, and managed tiunr estates, which the supide- 

In the year 1 6&9, under the reign of Mahomet the Fourth, ness and ^notonce of the proprietors entirely abandoned to 
a Greek* called Panayotaki penuaded the Turkish divan their care. The profits which they realized fitmi such 
tlmt the inforeitt of the SuDUme Porte would be much transactions genetally amounted to from forty to ifty feit 
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oant An interesting picture of the Fenariotes is «ven in book is not very easily procured. It was published in 1664, 
Mr. Hope’s celebrated novel ‘ Anastasius; or, the Memoirs and is adorned with a curious portrait of Guarini. 
of a Grmk;’ as well as in the ‘ Essai sur les Fanariotes,’ FANTEES, or FANTINS, a nation inhabiting a part of 
^ Marco Zallony; and in a work published by Von the Gold Coast in Western Africa. The country of the 
Hammer, called * Constantinople and the Bosporus.* Fantees is bounded by Acron on the oast, and by Sabo, 

The events which have followed the lastGreek revolution from which it is divided by the Iron Mountain, about tbrei! 
have considerably diminished the importance and altered miles east from Cape Coa^ Castle, on the west. Its cnine 
the position of the Fanariotes. length, according to Bosman, is nine or ten miles. Tliu 

FANCY, a corruption of phantasy (^avraoria), which term capital, called Fantin. is placed about fifteen miles inland, 
in antient phdDSophy indicated the sensuous appearance but all the other towns of note lie along the sea-coasi. 
of an object, and in a general sense was used as coextensive Taking them in their order from east to west, the principal 
with conception, or tine fecultyby which man reproduces are.—Manfro, Laguyo, Aqua, Cormantin, Ameisa, tho 
images of objects eithw absent or present, without an im> Lesser Cormantin, A(^ or Adja, Annamaboe or Jamissia, 
mediate impression on the organs of sensation. In later ^d Anikan or Ingenisian. At many of these places the 
limw its signification has been greatly narrowed, and it is Dutch, Danes, Portuguese, and English, used to have foris 
now limited to a particular province of the imagination, with or factories. The natives are described as principally em- 
which, however, it is often frequentl]^ confounded in loose ployed in fishing. The government antiently seems to have 
and inaccurate language, and to which it is employed as been less of a despotism than that of most of the surround- 
equivalent. Imagination differs from conception eithor by ing nations. ‘ Here,’ says Bosman, ‘ is no king, the govern- 
the greater distinctness and vividness of its images, or else ment being in the hands of a chief commander, whom they 
by combining the manifold materials of experience into a call their Braffo, a word importing leader. He is a sort of 
new and true unity. In the former case it is merely repro- chief governor, and has the greatest power of any in the 
ductive; in the latter creative, and becomes fancy:— whole land, but is somewhat closely restrained by the old 

■ Of all external iiiinet national counsellors, not unlike some 

Which the BrewatelifulMuseireproMiit European parliament, acting perfectly according to their 

She forma imatiBationt,aetiBaiiapei. inclinations, without consulting the Brafib. Besides these, 

miitoh, Par. Loit, v. every part of Fantyn hath also its particular chief, who will 

Fancy is a higher energy of the mental activity than sometimes scarce own himself subject to tlie Brafib, who 
imagination simply, but is nevcrtholoss dependent upon it, hath the ineffectual name only of supreme power.’ Since 
.since it is tho latter that fbrnishes tho materials out of tho commencement of the present century the country of 
which it creates its phantasies either by modifying or exag- the Fantees has been overrun by the Ashantees, and its 
gcrating them, or by forming now combinations, and by a recent history will be found in the article on that people. 
prosopopiBia investing its personification with the properties [Ashantee.] 

of real beings. Imagination is necessary to authors gene- FARCE. [English Drama, vol. ix., p. 417.] 

rally, but both imagination and fancy to the poet; the FARIA E SOUSA, a Portuguese cscudoro, and a writer 

lattet presuiiting him with those lofty speculations wliich on various subjects, chietly in the Spanish language, was 
comprise what fans been termed the ideal of art, and furnish- born in 16U(l, in a country residence called Carnvella, in the 
ing the link for that enchainment of his ideas which, reject- province of Entre Miriho e Douro. His talents were so 
ing tho restraint of all general laws, is wholly dependent precocious, that in 1600 he attended the lectures of his 
upon the peculiarities of the poet’s mental temperament. father and others at the university of Braga, and soon after, 
FANDANGO, a quick dance in 5 or % time, ui,'versally being desirous to become familiar with the Greek and 
admired and practised in Spain, and supposed to be of Roman classics, he repaired, in 1604, to the learned Gon- 
Moorish origin; though Volney ascribes much higher anti- ^alo de Moraes, bishop of Oporto. This new tutor soon 
quity to it, believing it to have come originally from Car- appointed him his secretary, notwithstanding Faria’s rop- 
tnage, thence to Rome, und so into Spain. The pro- stani rejection of all offers of preferment on condition ot 
bability however is that it was brought into Europe by entering tho church, and notwithstanding his consecrating 
tho Arabians, to whom certainly it may have been trans- the first essays of his muse to his mistress Amelia. -This 
mitted from very remote ages. Like many other dances, lady wa.s probably the same Donna Catalina Machado whom 
this is performed with more or loss propriety according to Faria married in 1614, whose stoical calmness in a tre 
the degree of delicacy possessed by those who practise it. mendous storm at sea he celebrated in his ‘ Fuente de 
FANO. [Urbino k Pesaro.] Aganippe’ (Od. ii. part 3). In 1619 Faria quitted Portugal 

FANOE. [Denmark, vol. viii., p. 398.] to try his fortune at the Spanish court; but his iiidependciii 

FANSHAWE, The Right Honourable Sir RICHARD, character prevented his success, and ho returned to Portugal, 
was the youngest son of Sir H. Fanshawe, and was born in Being unable to improve his prospects in Portugal, be once 
1608, at Woi'e Park, in tho county of Hertford. Ho be- more resorted to Madrid, and at last in 1631 obtained the 
came a fellow-commoner of Jesus College, Cambridge, in secretaryship to the Spauish embassy at Rome under the 
1623, andjgmoved to Ibo luner Temple in 1626. On the marquis of Custel Rodrigo. Although ho attracted ilio 
death of mother, who hod long survived bis father, he notice of the Italian literati, and even numbered Pope 
betook himself to travel, and visited France and Spain. Urban Vlll. among his patrons, Faria could not agree 
He was subsoauently apptunted secretary to the embassy with the marquis, and returned to Spam in 1634. After 
at Madrid, ana was left resident there till 1 638. After many sufferings, proceeding from the resentment of this 
his return, and on the breaking out of the civil war, personage, he was allowed at last to settle as a prisoner at 
he declared himself a royalist, and attended the court at Madrid, where, abandoning all thoughts of advancement, 
Oxford where, he received the degree of Doctor of Civil ho devoted the remainder of his life solely to letters with 
Law. He followeil the prince of Wales to the islands of such ardour as to hasten his death, which took place 
Soilly and Jersey in the capacity of secretory, and in 1648 on tho 3rd of June, 1649. 

became treasurer to the navy under Prince Rupert At the Faria adhered closely to that extravagant school which 
batUe of Worcester he was taken prisoner, but contrived to in Spain was fostered so much by that of tlio Martinists in 
be released, and, repaired to Choms U. at Breda, who ap- Italy. He revelled in bold flights of fancy, but all his 
pointed him master of requests and his Latin secretary, beauties are like flowers buried in parasitical weeds. He 
He returned to England with Charles, represented Cam- wrote daily, as he says himself, twelve sheets; and more- 
bridge in 1661, and was em^oyed in negotiating Ctorles’s over bad such fiicility in rhetorical turns and flourishes, 
marriage with Catherine. He was sent as ambassador to that in a single day he could compose a hundred different 
Phili^V. of Spain iii 1664, and died at Madrid in 1666, addresses of congratulation and condolence. On the other 
leaving a widow and five chU^en. His body was sent band, his historical wmks, which are written in Spanish, 
home embtdmed. w® valuable for their subject-matter. The rest of his 

Notwithstanding the active ]ife of Fanshawe, he found works are not all in that longua^, as we find it stated in 
leisure to a^tid to literature, and produced several works, the ‘ Biographie Universello.’ Out of his select nOli, or, 
ttie most eelebritted which is a translation of Guarini's as he terms them, ‘six centuries,’ of sonnets, exactly 200 
• Pastor Fido.’ The parts of this work written in heroic mea- are in Portuguese, and twelve of his eclogues are also in 
sure are harsh and ill-manag^ but the Ikhter lyric pas- Jthat language. 

sages are playfhl and often aelodions, amt some of the His works are:—1st Noches claras, o Discuraos mora- 
mora suhliine diiorusei are sonorous and maJostio. This les y politicos. 2nd. Comentarios sobre la Lu^ada, on 
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V'hicb he laboured twenty-five yeare^ and yet the comnien- is the cause that a man who comes from a dwtant part of 
tary, except on historical points, rather obscures than illus- the country and hires a lUrm on his own judgment seldm 
trates the original. It was prohibited first by the Inquisi- succeeds so well as might be expected, even with a superiiw 
tion of Spain and more strictly afterwards by that of Por- knowledge of agriculture. He naturally comparas the soil 
tiigal Tnis orasasioned the fbllowing work3rd. Defensa wilh some similar soil which be has been aoqjuaintod with, 
por loB ComentaxiOB sobre la Lusiada. 4th. Epitome do If he comes from a district where the soil is sandy, and 
las Histories Portuguesas, or a History of Portugal. 5th. where clay is in request, ho will give the preferenoe to very 
Imperio do la China, y Cultura Evang^lica por los Religiosos stiff loams; if he comes from a cold wet clay, he will pnifr 
de la Compania do Jesus, written by Samedo, but published the sandy; and the chances are, that he is miid^en in his 
by Faria. The following are liis posthumous works:—El judgment, and finds it out when he has already emharited 
JUia Portuguese desde 1497 hasta 1640; La Europe Por- his capital in a losing concern. Next to the nature of the 
tuguesa hasta 1557; El Africa Portuguese, translated by soil is to be oonsiderM the convenient situation of the fisrm, 
John Stevens, 3 vols. 8vo., London, 1796; El America Por- the disposition of the fields, and the adaptation of the farm 
tuguesa, inedited; Fuente de Aganippe, o Rimasvarias; buildings to the most profitable occupation the lanA 
DiVinas y humanas Flores; Gran Justicia de Aragon; at The roads, especially those which lead to neighbouring 
the end of which is the ‘ Retrato de Manuel Faria,' that is towns, whence manure may be obtained, are a most ini- 
to say, his Life, by his friend Porcel. Besides this work the portant object; and if there is water carriage, it greatly en- 
reader may consult Bouterweek, Spanith and Portuguese nances the value of the form. The roads to the fields, and 
Literature; Nicholas Antonins, BiWto. jHi'sp.; Niceron, the distance of these from the form-yard; the oonvonience 
Memoires, &c., vol. xxxvi. of having good pasture, or land easily laid down to grass, 

FARI'NA. [Stakch.] near the homestead, and especially the situation of the 

FARM. A farm is n portion of land which is set apart farm-buildings with respect to the land, and the abundance 
for cultivation either by the proprietor or by a tenant who of good water, are all circumstances which must be well 
pays a certain stipulate rent for it. We shall consider it considered, and which will greatly influence the probable 
in this latter sense; and, without entering into the mode of profits, and consequently the rent which may be fairly 
cultivation, we shall notice the circumstances which de- offered. A central situation is no doubt the mostadian- 
temiine the profit that a tenant may reasonably expect to tageous for the fai-m-buildings, as greatly diminishing the 
make in return for his trouble and outlay. labour in harvest and in carrying out manure. But there 

The first thing to be considered in taking a farm is the may be circumstances which render some spot nearer the 
capital which the tenant is possessed of, or of which he can extremity of the laud more eligible, and it is only when 
procure the use at a reasonable rate. If a man takes a entirul) new buildings ore to be erected that there is a 
form without the means of stocking it properly, and is re- choice. The old farm-buildings are generally in low and 
strained in his first outlay, he will never be able to cultivate sheltered situations, but it is a groat inconvenience to liave 
it with benefit to himself or to, his landlord: he will be to carry the manure, which is the heaviest thing carted on 
obliged to sell his produce at a loss, to over-work his cattle, a farm, up a steep hill. The best situation is on a moderate 
and to keep a smaller quantity of stock, and con.sequently slope, neither in the lowest nor highest ground, 
make less manure than is required to keep the farm m a The disposiliun of the buildings is of great importance 
productive state. It is not sufficient that he has the means both to the landlord end tenant. Large straggling build- 
of shK’king the form; he must have wherewith to pay the ings are inconvenient, and cost much in repairs. The house 
greater pert of the whole expenses and the rent for the first should be neat and comfortable, fit for the residence of a 
year. Li the present state of agriculture, a man who takes farmer who has a capital such as the farm requires. The 
a farm of 200 acres of arable land, or land partly arable and looms should be airy and healthy, facing the south, with a 
partly good pasture, will require from 1600/. to 2000/.; neat garden in front of the house. The farm-yard should 
and it is not the interest, either of the landlord or the be to hie north,, behind it. Near the house and the farm- 
tenant, that he should take the farm unless he can command yard there should be a small paved court separated from 
that sum. The amount of capital required dciiends in a the yard by a low wall. In this uourt, which should coin- 
great degree also on the quality of tlie land; very rich land miinicate with the dairy, the utensils niav be placed on 
requires less capital in proportion to the rent than poor proper benches to air ana dry in the sun. The archiieciure 
land, especially if the poor land requires draining, chalking, of the buildings may be loft to the taste of the proprietor or 
or marling, before it will produce any tolerable crops. All his architect. The simpler it is, the more appropriate, 
these eircumstances must be taken into consideration before The yard or yards in a large farm should he sheltered on the 
a form is hired. north side by the barns, which need not be so extensive as 

When it is ascertained what extent of form may be safely used formerly to be thought necessary. If there is a thresh- 
undertaken with a given capital, the most important object ing machine, a single floor to thresh the seeds upon, and to 
to be attended to is the condition and fertility of the soil, .employ the men occasionally in winter, is quite sufficient 
not only with respeot to the natural quality of the land, Every farm which is so extensive as to require more than 
but the actual state it is left in by the preceding system of one floor to thresh the corn on ouglit always^ have a 
cultivation. A mdfierately fertile soil, in good condition, threshing-mill attached to it [BaSNj 9 

will give a greater nrofit for several years than a better soil A small yard, distinct from the other, witli sheds for the 
which is partially exnattsted and rendered foul by injudicious cattle to shelter themselves under in wet and stormy 
management and over-cropping. For this purpose it is ne- weather, is a great advantage, and may be added at a tnfiing 
cessary to ascertain what has been the state of the crops for expense to any set of form-buildings. The cart-sheds should 
several years before, how the land has been ploughed, and be in the stack-yard, which properly occupies a space north 
whether the crops have been heavy with or without manure, of the barm There should be a sufficient number of stands 
There is no method yet found out of ascertaining the com- with proper pillars and frames to build stacks on. Each 
parative state of land which has been exhausted. It would stgek should be of such a size as to be conveniently taken 
bo a discovery well worth the attention of modern chemists, into the barn to be threshed out. The round form, mid the 
who have made such progress h^ely in the analysis of vege- square which becomes nearly round when built up, aie-the 
table aubitaneei, and would he inv^tfobfo te 'fifrmers and naost convenient Nine stone or east-iron pillars with eaps 
proprietors of land. In the mean time the nature of the over them ore placed on brick foundations, and support a 
weeds which abound on the land will give some due to its strong frame on which the stack is built. In tlmoentre iff the 
state; and an experienced person will collect from vatious staofc’therels usually a pyramidical open frame, to iffiowihe 
minute appearances in the aoU whether it has: been fiurly' air to circulate though the stack, and prevent the heating of 
managed'Or extaaustsd. It is in geneial more adveOitamus the grain. .On each side of the yard should be placed the 
to take a form in a district with which you are well oe- atahles, cowlunises, and feeding-stalls, with a pump of good 
quainted. It will ^ a great advantage if you have had' an watpr liearthe last, and convenWt places to put hay, straw, 
opportimity of seeing the land at all times, observing it in and turnips in, with a machine to out them. A great deal 
dinWlMMitaMsaBh and states of the weather, aud e^cially qf.tkue«nd ipibpur 8gved hK|,pre|i|r arrangement of>the 
'^of seeing 1^ mops threshed eut, and escertaining the quad- di|fbr«tft. pi^rfo of the An undi^ground 

tity trf com wMob is twnallv yielded from a certain quan- cutem ne*^ tW cow-ho«M;*iid dtiffileB, ii »o which the urine 
titv of straw, tat landa very sunilar in outward appearaoee wind widhipgs o)^ the ooilr.lfottse may ruh hv means (f a wik 
wilt produce a very diffsaent return when tiie. crops are or dram, 'ig'a, inbst usi^Ul appendage, wuivh is Ibo utile 
thrsaned oBt A want of stuation to these circumstances thbui^ hi BngUmd, whereas it is one the tnost iniis- 
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fenwble parts of a Fletnish fum. It supplieB a kind of waste of straw'and the danger from ®ro should he set 
manure, which can be applied to the land at all times, arainst the cost of tiles or slate as a covering. *^6 bam 
which invigorates sickly crops, and may often produce an should not be thatched, unless it can be done with reeds, 
abundant return, where otherwise there would be a com- which form a durable and impervious covering, not sub- 
plete ihilure. There are many plans of farm-bnildings ject to be infested with rata. The house should always 
given in works on agrioulture, which combine all that is be detached from the farm-buildings, and should have a 
u^ul on a large scale. Most of these plans have been tiled or slated roof. 

executed at a gmt expense fat the ikmii^ establishments We here give a plan of plain farm-buildings for the occu- 
of noblemen and men of large fortunes, luey may be con- pation of 200 or 300 acres of land, of which two-tbirds are 
sidered as the palaces of husbandhy, where much is ex- arable, fit for turnips, barley, clover, and wheat. The farm 
pended for the sake of grandeur. But the proprietor who house should have a large kitchen, two good parlours, 
OMires to erect buildings most proper for the occupation of and five or six bed-rooms; a wash-house, with coppers to 
his land must study economy, and lay out no more in build- brew; a scullery, and larder. The dairy should eommuni- 
ings than is necessary. They should be so substantial as cate with the house, and with a small paved court, near 
not to require frequent repairs; without unnecessarily in- which are the pig-stics and the cow-house. There should 
creasing the original expense of materials and labour. Light be two distinct farm-yards with proper sheds, and in each 
thato^ roofii are sufficient for the sheds and smaller build- there should bo a cistern for the urine from the stables and 
ings, and even fox the cow-houses and stables; but the the drainings from the dung. 


Buildings for a Farm (ifSOO acres 


prineipal yard* 

B» »eeand feeding yard, ditided. 

C, small pavedyardadjoiningthedatry 

and pSggery. 

D, dairy two feel under the level of the 

yard. 

i>'ash>hoaae and brew-houae. 
kileheiL 
Os aknliory. 

II. Inrder. 

1« entrance and ataire. 

K, best paHoer. 

L, aeeund ditto { cellars under them. 

M M, coal and wood-house* 

Kf Bteamtng-house for pigs. 

Q 0. lleu-houses. 

Tl, calf pens. 

coa house for sixteen covt'i. with ft 
pnssRpe throilgli U. 

Tt iHiUoek'house. 

U, root and straw-house to cut turnips, 
chsJT, &c. 

W* Cistern divided into two by a parti- 
tU>u, sunk seveu feet and vraulted 
ovar. 

Z, pavad road round the yard. 

a, bamiluor* 
hh, bay*. 

c, saisad floor and thruhing-mlU. 

d, boHe ro^ 

e, horsa sta^. 

// loose boxes. 

pg, spare stables and cbalse-bouie. 

b. granary on stone pHes. 

I iff* oorn-itacks. 

^ enttance to tllie yard 
Ms taak corered orti 
• no* pumps. 

F>J*vSniaU open oooH tooash’ityv. 
tr, flradJif cribs. 

SsOTeo. 

««.opattSMisibr«aMto. 

ygdftfbtboda.' 



^or oMfittion, tJii tttnuit is but a little 

j ® ™c rank of a day laboatei'. a set of buildings all 
1^7? forming the longer side of the yard, 

wlch bare i^en ibeds round it, such us is represented 
m tbo annexed tgure and plan, is 9A once oonTenient and 
•coAomicoL ' If this bnilUing u thought too long, it can 


twiy easily be divided into two, which may be placed at right 
angles to each other and form two sides of a square, t hfti.. 
ihrm-house and cow-house might form one side, ana tno 
stablOs and bams the other. This is the more common 
distribution in Flanders. 
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Ftemith Farm Btdldingi, 



EtoTktioB towud* tha ywri. 



EIc?atioa towards the orehard aod ipirdeo. 


B. kitchen. 

1) anil E are tteepintj' roomc raitted a few 
f(Mit above the kitcbeu and over the 
dairy and cellar. 

Fj a worK'Sliup Ibr weavlnfi and other 
work. 

G, paiaage to feed the cattle. 

1 l.cuW'houee. 



N» bara-floor. 

O O, bay*. 

I*, enrt Hlied. 

Q. i*rlvy. 

K ll. panijM fur urine. 




30 

sds 



A A, TTrlne tank* under the 
etable and cow-hon»e. 5> 
feet by 20. and 6 dtfey, 
wUii a partition in it. 

Q, privy. 


acALK or rKiti. 


These two examples of farm-buhdings witl ho sufllcicut 
to give some idoa of what may bo projair for farms of an 
intermediate size. A principal Ufing to be attended to is 
to have plenty of room for cattle: and where old barns 
remain much larger than is reijuirod according to the 
present mode of slacking corn in the yard, they can bo 
very advantageously converted into cow-stalls or ox-stablcs. 
Where many sheep are kept, it is of great advantage to 
have a sheep-yard, with low sheds all round, at the time 
when the ewes lamb, especially when the season is wcl and 
chilly, which hurts them more than a dry frost. The 
somiid yard B (sue ulan, p. 197) is well adapted fur that 
purpose; and an additional temporary shed against the 
partition which divides it in two will convert either division 
into an excellent sheep-yard. 

In valuing the rent of a farm tlio habitation of the far¬ 
mer is seldom taken into the account, and it ought not to 
be above the station of the tenant; hut the buildings im¬ 
mediately connected with the cultivation necessarily add to 
the rent or diminish it, as they add to or diniiuish the prollt. 

The next important question is what may be a fair rent 
both to the landlord and the tenant. This depends as much 
on the mode of cultivation adopted as on the fertility of the 
soil. The tenant must have a fair intrrest for his capital, 
and a foir remuneration for Ifis trouble. In the old system 
a third of the gross average produce was coiisidereii as a 
fair rent, including tlu the direct payments for the oociipa' 
tion of the land, such as ^thes, rates, and taxes; another 
third was supposed to cover the labour and expenses of the 
farm and interest of capital; and the remaining third was 
appropriated to the maintenance of the former and his 
family, out of which ho had to save whatever he laid hy as 
a clear profit. But this calculation is no longer applicable 
to the present state of agriculture. The expenses are greatly 
increased, and the produce is also greater. It requires a 
greater capital, and more skill to manage a larro farm. The 
tenant is a man of a more liberal education, and his habits are 
more expensive. The ocoupier of SSO acres of land in Eng¬ 
land expects to live as well as a land-owner of iOlti, a year 
income. He cultivates better by applyir^ more labour, and 
much of the produce is owing to his skill and his capitkl. 
He therefore expects a greater share of the produce ftaii 
the landlord, not only to repay his outlay, which is ^aier, 
but to live upon. Supposing the tenant to have a capital 
emploved equal to ten times tlw rent, which is often the 
case, urn gross annual produce ought to be equal to five 
itsnt- This we idfoll distribute a^ follows: two- 
Mk including rates, tithes, labour, and 

Uterbst of oapiial at S per eent.; one-fifth for rent; one- 
tenth for imprevemeBts i^ numhased manure; and three- 
tMtths foe the net profit of oe tktmex, out of which he is 


to live. This appears a less proportion than the'old 
third; but it must ho remembered that the produce is 
greatly increased. It will be found, wherever accurate ac¬ 
counts are kept and o fai'm is skilfully managed, that 
the proportions above stated are not far from the truth. 
It requires much judgment and experience to calculate 
what average crops may he expected by an improved mode 
of cultivation, and especially by increasing the number of 
cattle and sheep maintained on the farm. 

In Scotland it is notorious that rents are much higher 
than in England, not only for small occupations, but for 
extensive farms; and that the tenants have complained less 
of the times than their neighbours in tho south. It may bo 
Worth while to inquire into the cau.se of this, for the low 
price of corn must affect the Scotch fanner equally with 
the English. One great difference between tho Scotch and 
the English farmer is, that the former gets work done 
at a cheaper rate than the latter. The Scotch labourer is 
fully us well fed, and clothed, and lodged, as the English ; 
hut he has less money to spend at the alehouse. He is paid, 
not in a certain sum every Saturday, but in comforts, in the 
keep of a cow, in a certain number of rows of potatoes, a 
certain quantity of miilt to make his beer, a cottage to live 
ill, and a meal to feed bis family. His immediate wants 
arc supplied, and he is comfortable; the consequence is, 
that he works willingly. He has no remnant of .the last 
night’s debauch at the beer-shop. He is early at work, 
and he does his work cheerfully. The horses of a Scotch 
farmer ore well fed; they are always jn good condition. 
They work ten and even twelve hours in a day at two 
vokings. The ploughman only thinks how he shall finish 
his work in proper time, and unless he makes the horses 
work as much as they can without distressing tlmm, 
he knows he shall not got through his work. All tto is 
worth 24 per cent, on the whole labour of the farm, as 
thur Young has very judiciously calculated, when he gives 
the expense’ef labour on ftie farm of a j^entlevdan, compared 
with that on the Hand of a farmer who works with his 
(See fitrmer'g Guide.) The moral effect of an intend in 
the work to be done, when opposed 'to thM of a perfectly 
distinct and often hostile interest, Will readily account for lo 
great a differMCe. ’ ^ 

But besides; this tho Scotch farmer has generally the ad 
vantage of a sciontifle education, and of a thorough know- 
iei|^'of the principles of his profession; and with the 
shrewdness ^.uliar to his country, he knows how to take 
advahti^ or every fovourabloriteuimitanae. He has alio 
been taught to calculate, ana t^ SOim discover where there 
is a profit dr a Ioim. This has made him torn his attentioa 
to cattle and dte^of lato years, more thm to themroduo* 
turn of oori) ; i^na the l^toh have found, that vMw a vary 
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decent profit was made on the cattle, their land produced 
more com, althoujjh it sold at a lovror price; fbr the ^een 
crops raised for the cattle, and the manure made by them, 
enriched the land so much, that the average produce on 
some light lands was nearly doubled. All this kept up rents 
to a much higher level than in England, where prices were 
.ow, and there were no means of diminishing expenses or 
increasing produce. Hence rents in Scotland have kept up 
wonderfully, when we consider the great fall of rents in 
England since the peace. 

The price of agricultural produce throughout Great 
Britain and even IrSand is brought very nearly to an equa¬ 
lity, the only difihTence being occasioned by the means of 
transport. But the price of labour still varies much, and 
this is owing to local circumstances, which it is hoped will 
gradually cease. While the very unequal distribution of 
the expense of the maintenance of the poor was not rome- 
died, adjoining parishes might differ in any proportion with 
respect to the actual price of labour; and before a fair rent 
could be calculated, it was nucessary to consider how much 
of the value of the labour was paid directly, and how much 
in the shape of rates. Our northern neighbours were free 
from this uncertainty. 

Farm Accounts. —In proportion as the management of a 
farm requires more skill, and the various operatrons become 
more complicated, so the necessi^ of great accuracy in the 
accounts becomes more evident. The manner in which fitnu 
accounts should be kept deserves therefore particular atten¬ 
tion. 

Many fhrmors, who are not devoid of iiitulligonce, and 
who aro anxious to ascertain their gain or their loss in 
cultivating the land which they have hired, have no other 
means of ascertaining this than tlio balance of their account 
of receipts and expenditure. If they have separated the 
accounts of their private establishment from that of their 
farm, they think that they have done all that is required, 
and at the end of the year they can tell accurately how 
much they have gained or lost by their farm. But ask thorn 
to account for this gain or loss, and they can give no answer. 
If a tradesman, who has a capital in business equal to that 
of a farmer of a considerable number of acres, were to keep 
accounts in this manner, and become a bankrupt, no one 
would hesitate in string that he failed because ho kept no 
regular accounts. He had no greater stake than the farmer, 
and his transactions were perhaps less variod: if he kept 
no clerk, he should have attended better to the accounts 
himself. The same may he said of the farmer; and 
if a man who has a fioating capital of 2U0U/. does not 
think it worth his while to employ a clerk to keep his ac¬ 
counts, not having time to do so himself, it is no great won¬ 
der if he is involved in difficulties. But it may be said that 
agricultural accounts are very simple, and that any one 
can keep them. So are merchants’ accounts at first sight. 
Nothing is simpler than to put down what is bought and 
sold, what is the profit on each transaction, and tho sum is 
the profit on the whole. But merchants know that to keep 
this very simple account many books, many entries, many 
checks, and consequently many clerks are required. In a 
lesser degree this is true in a It is easy to know what 

is bought and sold; what is expended or produced; bqt it 
requires very minute accounts to ascertain what part of the 
farm gives a profitable return, and what is the cause of loss. 
There may he a profit on the crops and a loss on the stock, 
or vice vend. The money expended on improvements or 
adventitious manure may have produced on increase which 
is proportionate ^ the outlay, and which affords a good in¬ 
terest ; hut it may alsobe a decided loss. How is this to 
be asoertaiued, except it he by accurate accounts ? The ex¬ 
pense of keeping aceounts is much overrated. A clerk 
who has his hosed and 30/. a year is generally a young man 
who has some education. He is useful in seeing that the 
operations ordered w the ffiimer are duly executed. He is 
a trusty overseer, as he has his accounts in his thoughts, 
he if most likely to deteet the cause of any lote, from a want 
of attention in suhordihate agentshis salary is therefore 
well earned, and the farmer will not think it thrown away. 
In whatever manner the accounts are kept, whether by the 
tarmer himself or by a ejerk, method is of great importance: 
and whatever may be said against it by those who do not 
know its value, therq is no system of accounts which can be 
compared wiili the well-known method of dhuhle enfry, as 
it is called, which if of Italian invention. The principle of 
this method if so simple, thki the dowest anthmeticUm 


cannot he confused by it, and it is so perfect that noerroi cor 
escape its scrutiny. As applied to agricultural accounts, 
which aro simple in their nature, it becomes so clear, tltot 
if once adopted, it is impossible that it should ever be aban¬ 
doned. The BUtisihetion of a perfect proof of the correctness 
of the accounts is so great, that no ono who has ever expe¬ 
rienced it will be satisfied with any other method. 

To give a general and comprehensive notion of the syg 
tem of double entry, to those who are unacquainted with it,' 
would lead us from our present pur^se, suffice it to say, 
tliat every account is checked by anotner, in which the same 
entry is made in a different manner. The sum of all the 
entries must bo equal on each account; and consequently 
any inequality indicates an error somewhere, whicii may be 
detected. 

In tho accounts of a farm there are many separate items 
to be taken into coiisiderutiun. There may bo a separate 
account kept for every field. Tliere should always he one 
for every crop of which tho rotation consists. There is an 
account of the labour of men and horses; of the produce ol 
tho dairy ; of the stock purchased to he fatted, or sold again 
in an improved state. In short the divisions of the general 
account may be increased without limit. Thu more sub¬ 
jects there are to furnish itoius fur an account, the more 
difficult it is to strike a balance, but, with a little atteiitiuii 
and perseverance, it may be done; and he who keeps very 
correct accounts will always be tho first to discover any im¬ 
pending evil, and to take measures to provide against it. 

Tlie basis of all the accounts is a daily journal of 
every transaction, which must be collected from all tho 
labourers and agents employed. M. De Domba„le, at his 
celebrated furmtif Roville, m France, has all his principal 
servants and his apprentices assembled every evening alier 
the day’s work is over. Each man gives an account of the 
work done by him or undet his sunerintundence, which is 
written down by the clerk. The orders for the next day are 
then given, and every one returns to Ins lodging or his 
home. In the course of tho next day tho clerk enters all 
that is in the journal into a book, where every person ctu- 
ploycd has an account; every field has one ; every servant 
and doinest ic animal has one; and every item which can bo 
separated from the rest is entered, both as adding to the ac¬ 
count or taking I'roiu it. For example, tho milk of lliu 
cows is entered daily. The nuuntity of hiittor, butter-milk 
and skimiued-milk.'tv'hiuli it produces is also entered; and 
these two accounts check one another. . Any error is imme¬ 
diately detected, and the knowledge of this prevents mis¬ 
takes. An entry should be made of every particular opera¬ 
tion in each field, that the farmer may know which is his 
most profttablu land. The number of ploughings, the quan¬ 
tity of manure, the state of the weather, ancfall other circum¬ 
stances which may influence the return should bo carefully 
noted, in order that it may bo clearly seen whether any ex¬ 
periment or deviation from the usual routine is advanta¬ 
geous ur utherwise. Thus ull real improvements may be 
encouraged, and uncertain theories detected by the result. 

Tile must imi>ortaiit circumstance which iutiuences the 
profits of u farmer is the cost of his team and llie wages of 
his Ikbourers. Thesu vary in different situations so much, 
that they greatly influence the rent which ho can afford to 
give for tho land. In some parts of the country the horses 
are pampered and kept so fat that they can scarcely du a 
day’s work as they ought. In others they are over-worked 
and badly fed, Either extreme must bo a loss to the far¬ 
mer. In the first case, the horses cannot do their work, and 
they consume an unnecessary quantity of provender; in 
the other, they aro soon worn out, anil tho loss in horses 
that become useless or dio is greater than the sav'ing in 
their foo^ or the extra work done by them. A horse pro¬ 
perly fed will work eight or ten hours ev^ day in the 
week, resting only on Sundays; by a judicious division of 
the labour of the horses, they are never over-worked, and an 
average value of a day's work is easily ascertained. Tliis, 
in a well regulated fiirm, will be found much less than the 
common valuations give it. It is here that most of the 
errors are to bo detected in the accounts of the expense of 
cultivation given in evidence before parliament, without 
any intention to deceive in those who gave tho accounts. 
There have been printed forms invented in order to render 
the accounts more simple as well as more comprehensive. 
Forms may he of use to enter minute details; and each 
superintendent labourer may have a. form of entry for the 
work wMch he peiibrms ur superintends; but the ledger 
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■bould be kept exactly as that of a mercantile man, and that it is not easy to estimate such eommeniaries as Dr, 
he firequently balancra to ensure correctness. This is a Farmer’s above their true ralue: indeed, if ve bad to choose 
thing which cannot be too strongly recommended to young from all Shakspeare’s volummous annotators what ap- 
fk nn^ pears to us most degervin|; of study, we should have no 

When a fkrm has been agreed for as for as rent is con- hesitation, as for as English literature goes, in fixing on 
oemed, there are always conditions in n lease, which it is Coleridge’s * Lbetures’ and Dr, Farmer^ ■ Essay,' works 
of'great importance to the farmer to understand folly. It which are, and are intended to be, entirely dissiniilar, but 
U necessary that the landlord should have some Security which, more than any others, come up to our notion Of a 
against the wilful ^terioration of his land by a dishonest commentary on Bhaksr^re. 

tenant, hut agents are too apt to cramp the tenants by pre- FARMERS CEKERAL, Formiets Gdn6raux, was the 
scribing the mact mode of cultivation without gtvii^ the name given in France under the old monarchy to a corn- 
tenant sufiicient scope to try improved methods. Which may pany which formed certain branches of the public revenue, 
ultimately be highly beneficial to all parties. If the land- that is to say, contrabted with the government to pay into 
lord can ensure that the proper quantity of manure is put the treasury a fixed yearly sum, taxing upon itself the col¬ 
on the land every year, and that it shall he well tilled and lection of certain taxes as an equivalent. The system of 
kept free from weeds, he need not have any other protec- forming the taxes was an old custom of the French mo¬ 
tion, unless it be for the last two or three years of the narehy. Under Francis I., the revenue arising frotn the 
lease, when the tenant might be induced to over-crop the sale of salt was farmed by mivate individuals in each town, 
land, and thus exhaust it This was and is still in Trance and other countries of 

In entering on a form there is often a heavy demand on Europe a monojioly of the government. The government 
the in-coming tenant for work done by tho predecessor, has alone the right of providing the people with salt, which 
for a supposed remainder of manure, and various other it collects in its stores, and sells to the retailers at its own 
items, which are usually settled by reference to tho custom price. Thismonopoly was flrst assumed by Philippe de Valois 
of the country. Some general rule is required to regulate in 13S0. Other sources of revenue were likewise formed by 
all these demands, which are often exorbitant, and cripple several individuals, most of whom were fovourites of the 
the in-ooming tenant in bis capital. It is just that an out- court or of the minister of the day. Sully, the able minister 
going tenant should be repaid for any permanent improve- of Henry IV., seeing the dilapidation of the public revenue 
ment which he has made, and of which he has not reaped occasioned by this syster^ by which, out of 150 millions paid 
the whole advantage, and that he should be encouraged to by the people, only 30 millions reached the treasury, opened 
keep up the proper cultivation of the land, so that tho in- the contracts for forming the taxes to public auction, giving 
coming tenant may be able to continue the regular course, them to the highest bidder, according to the antient Roman 
But this he will not do, unless he expect to he remunerated, practice. By this means he greatly increased the revenue 
On the other band, it is also just that the ih-ooming tenant of tlio stale. But the practice of private contracts through 
should not pay for work slovenly done or for supposed -rem- favmir or bribing was renewed under the following reigns: 
Hants of manure which do not exist in the land. We have Collu i i, the minister of Louis XIV, called tho farmers of 
known instances where the valuation of all the items to be the revenue to a severe account, and by an act of power 
paid for by the in-coming tenant greatly diminished his deprived them of their enormous gains. In 1728, under 
capital and crippled his operations for several years. There the regency, tlic various individual leases were united into a 
should therefore bo a separate stipulation on this head Ferme G5n6rale, which was let to a company, the members 
before a farm is finally hired. of which were henceforth called Fermiers G^ndraux. In 

FARMER, Dr. RICHARD, descended from a respect- 1759, Silhouette, minister of Louis XV., quashed the con- 
able family in Leicestershire, was bom at Leicester, August tracts of the farmers general, and levied the taxes by his 
28, 1735. He received the early part of his education in own agents. But the system of contracts revived: for the 
the Free Grammar School of his native town, end in J 753 court, the ministers, and favourites were all well disposed to 
was entered a pensioner of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, them, as private Wgains were made with the farmers 
Ha appears to have been little infiueneed by the overbear- general, by which they paid large sums as douceurs. In 
ing tendency to mathematical study which existed and still the time of Necker, the company consisted of 44 members, 
exists in that University, and, after bis degree, took no in- who paid a rent of 186 millions of livres, and Necker calcu- 
terest in pursuits of that nature, farther than was necessary lated their profit at about two millions yearly, no very ex- 
for the purposes of college tuition. In 1760 he became traordinary sum, if correct. But independent of this profit 
Classical Tutor of Emmanuel College, which office he held there were the expenses of ooUeetion, and a host of suh- 
untii his election to the mastership in 1775. Ho served alterns to support: the company had its officers and ac- 
the office of Vice-Chancellor in the same year, and in 1778 countants, receivers, collectors, &c., who having tho public 
was elected Chief Librarian to the University. In 1780 he force at their disposal, committed numerous acts of iu- 
was collated to a prebendal stall atlachfield, and some time justice towards the people, especially the poorer class, by 
afterwards became Prebendary of Canterbury, which he distraining their goods, s^ing their chattels, &o. Tho 
resigned (1788) for the office of a Gantm Residentiary at ‘gabelle’ or sale of sal^ among others, was a flmitfol source 
St. Paul’s. He - di^ after a long and painful illness, at of oppression. Not satisfied with obliging the people to pay 
Emmanuel X,odge,^Sept, 8, 1797, and was buried in the for the salt at the price fixed upon it in the name df the 
chapel. Am epitaph to his memory was written by Dr. king, they actually obliged every individual above eight years 
Parr, and it inscriliM on the college cloisters. Dr. Farmer of age to buy a certain quantl^ of salt whether Wanted or hot. 
collected a valuable library of tracts and early English But the rule was not i^ke all over France; in aome pro- 
literature, which waa oold after his death and produced, as vinces, which enjoyed certain privilegea, salt Vaa nine livrea 
it ii aaid, a great deal more than it originally cost. the 100 weight, whilst in others it cost 16, and in some 62 

Dr. Fanner's constant residence at Cambridge it said to livrea. In some proHhoM the quantity required to he pur- 
have been owing to an early disappointment in love; a chased per head waa 25 ppunds weight; m others fo was 
cause perhaps more productive of resident fellows than any nine pohnds. And yet the provinces, nay the ihdivMual 
other. His political prinoiplea were inclined to toiyisra, fomilras of each province, were prohibited under the se- 
and he appears to have been attached to that party in the verest penalties mm aocmasihodating eich othto^s wints, 
church which goes by the name of ‘ orffiodox.’ Hk man- and buying the superfluous salt of ^ir neighbours, but 
ners were frank and unreservedt ond his habits rather tiuse whoevnr wanted more salt than his obligatory eBowanoe was 
of a boon companion than of a clei^yiBan. It k reported obliged to resort to the governiiMittnniMs. Besides, every 
^ him that he declined a bishoprio rathwthan forego his article of provisions Buyt was'expd!rtpd«Om one provinee to 
ftvourito amlpement of seeing Shakspeam peri^rmed on anofoer waa sttl:|jeet to duties culedlSfoiteel Every apprmi- 
the stege, a fifoson which, if founded oft trutn, had at all tine im hvini bound to a muter kis he«|M to pay to the 
•v«Bts more oogency in the time of Garrick than at present. Uiaf a OertaiB sum accoiding to anw of the trade. 
Dr, Former k oelebrated, and justly so, fm one aii^le akrkfotriModa a iliudh huger lhm^4ia%is admission to 
hk'BsMy on the Lining Shakspeaie,’whidi, in j^Otke hk trade « a'mastn.' thitee fow instahoec 
wl8lpP^ton.emT*—a anything of the kind written in Eng^ may eerve to eonvey an iAea of t^e Spirit of taxation in 
JanA aad k pmmpathebwt oommentary which we posaeaa. Fmee' Fe#n» to fhe terifitttioB. A llv^ but foithfol 
mie imxtUM tff SiOd FUbtosh which k generally ap- liaforO ^ SUO^hole intern k given in BrotoftV likfotVv 
pendsduaetw tovnMF edkioR of Sfaakspeare contiutk so Akmtifdyw ifo dk ifiktoe, 2vok.8vo., Park, '1829. The 
little of the fhmer i^emeot and somnuch of foe latter, fortakis cott^ into 
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Jomediate contact with the people, drew upon themoelyes 
a proportionate share of popular hatred. But the revolution 
swept away the farmers general, and put an end to the sys¬ 
tem of ihrming the revenues: it equalized the duties and 
taxes all ovd!' Prance; but the monopoly of the salt and to¬ 
bacco has remained, as well as the duties on provisions, 
cattle, and wine brought into Paris and other large towns, 
and the right of searching; by the octroi officers, if they 
think fit, all carriages and individuals entering the barriers 
or gates of the same. 

The system of farming the taxes, although generally dis¬ 
approved of, is still oontinued in some European states. 
Not many years ago the custom-house duties at Naples 
Were fam^ by private speculators. For the character and 
effects of the system see Necker, De PAdminutration des 
Finances. 

FARNABY. or FARNABIE, THOMAS, a learned 
critic and grammarian, was bom in London in 157S. His 
grandfather was of Truro in Cornwall; but his great-grand¬ 
father, ail Italian musician, was the first of his family who 
settled in England. He was admitted of Merton College, 
Oxford, in 1590, in the station of a servitor; but being of 
an unsettled disposition, be quitted the university abru]>lly, 
changed his religion, passou ovqr to Spain, and was re¬ 
ceived into one of the colleges of that country belonging to 
the Jesuits. Growing weary of the discipline of the Jesuits’ 
institution, he did not stop very long with them, but in 
1595 joined Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins in 
their last expedition. He is reported also to have served 
subsequently os a soldier in the Low Countries. Gaining 
no profit in these expeditions, he returned to England, 
lauded in Cornwall, and in the urgency of his necessit ies 
descended to the bumble employment of teaching children 
their horn-book. In tins situation he assumed the name 
of Thomas Bainrafe, the anagram of Farnabie. After some 
time he changed his residence to Martuck in Somerset¬ 
shire, where he established a grammar-school for youth with 
great success, under his own name. From Martock he re¬ 
moved to London, and opened a school in Goldsmiths’ Kents 
behind Red-cross-streot, near Cripplegate, whore his reputa¬ 
tion became so established, that the number of his scholars, 
ehiefly the sons of noblemen and gentlemen, amounted at 
one time to more than 300. Antony Wood says, his school 
was so frequented that more churchmen and statesmen 
issued from it than from any school taught by one man in 
England. Whilst here he was created M.A. in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge, and on the 24th April, 1616, was incor¬ 
porated in the same degree at Oxford. In 1636 he quitted 
London to reside at Sevenoaks in Kent, but here he re¬ 
sumed his former occupation, and, with the wealth which he 
had accumulated, purchased landed property both in Kent 
and Sussex. In 1641 he became mixed up in the commo¬ 
tions of the times as a favourer of the royal cause, and was 
fortunate in receiving no other punishment than residences 
in prison, first in Newgate, and afterwards in Ely House. 
It was at one time debated in the House of Commons 
whether he should not be transported to America. Wood 
insinuates that some of the members of both Houses who 
had been his scholars were among those who urged his 
being treated with severity. He died ou the I2lh of June, 
1647, and was interred in the chancel of the church at 
Sevenoaks. 

His own works were—1. ‘Index Rhetorious Scholia ac- 
commodatus,’ 12mo. Lon4, 1625: to which in 1646 were 
aiided ‘Formulsa Oratorim et Index Poeticus;' the fifth 
edition was printed in'l654. 2. ‘Florilegiuro Epigramma- 
tum Gtscurum, eorumque Latino versu h variis reddito- 
rum,’ 8vo. Lond. 1629, 1650. 3. ‘ Systema Grammaticum,’ 
8vu. Lond. 1641. 4. * Pliraseologia Anglo-Latina,’ (tvo. 

Lond. 5. ‘ Tabulie Lingu® Gr»c®,’ 4to. Lond. 6. ‘ Syn- 
laxis,’ Svo. Lond. His editions of the classics, with anno¬ 
tations, were Juvenal and Persius, 12mo. Lond. 1612; 
Amst. 1662; Hag. 1663. Seneca, 12mo. Lond. 1613; 
Amst. 1632, 1634; Svo. Pat. 1659; 12mo. Amst. 1665. 
Martial, 12mo. Lond. 1615; Gen. 1623; Lond. 1633. 
Lucan, lUmo. LondL 1618; Svo. Franoof. 1624. Virgil, 
Svo. Lond. 1634. Ovid, ffil. Par. 1637; 12mo. Lond. 1677, 
&c. His Nopet upon Terence were finished only as far as 
the fourth oomedy whtoi he died; but Dr. Merio Casaubon 
completed the two' last oomedies, andpuldished the whole 
at London, 12mo. 1651. Other editions, were Svo. 1669; 
and Salm, 1671. Dr. Bliss, in his adffitions to Wood’s 
A theme, says, ‘Fomaby intemkd an edition of Petronius 
P C. No. 620. 


Arbiter's Satynoon.’ (Biogr. Brit. Kippis’s edit. vol. v. p. 
682; Wood’s Ath. Oxon. last edit. vol. iii. col. 213-216; 
Bingr. Universelle, tom. xiv. p. 168.) 

FARNE'SE, the name of a noble family of modem Rome, 
who were originally feudatories of the territory of Farnese 
and Mbntalto, in the Papal States, south-west of the lake of 
Bolscna, and near the borders of Tuscany. The splendour 
of this family was greatly increased by the exaltation of 
Cardinal Alessan^ Farnese to the Papal See after the 
demise of Clement VII. in October, 1534. [Paul 111.] 
This pope had a natural son. Pier Luigi Farnese, whom he 
determined to make a sovereign prince. For this purpose 
he first of all alienated part of the territory of the ehurch in 
the neighbourhuod of the feudal domain of his family, and 
formed a duchy called that of Castro, from the name of its 
chief town, adding to it the towns of Ronciglione and Nepi, 
with their territories. This district, which comprised nearly 
one-half of the province called Patrimonio di S. Pietro, lie 
bestowed on Pier Luigi and his descendants, with the title 
of Duke of Castro, as a^reat fief of the Holy Seo. Me also 
obtained for him from Ciiarles V. the investiture of the Mar- 
quisateof Novara as an imperial fief, and from the Venetian 
Senate permission to be inscribed on the golden book of 
tlio patricians of Venice, an honour considered as equal, if 
not superior, to that of a feudal title. The pope also made 
Ills son Oonfalonicro, or Captain General, of the Holy Sco, an 
office which Pier Luigi dishonoured by the most depraved 
conduct. Lastly, Paul III. in 1545 gave his son the inves¬ 
titure of Parma and Piacenza, which Pope J ulius 11. had 
conquered, with the title of sovereign duke of those states, 
on condition that the duke and his successors should pay 
an annual sum of 8,0U0 ducats to the Roman See. Tho 
emperor Charles V., however, who, as Duke of Milan, had 
claims on Parma and Piacenza, would not bestow the inves¬ 
titure upon Pier Luigi. Tlie new Duke of Parma and Pia¬ 
cenza soon became hateful to his subjects fur his vices and 
oppression, and a conspiracy was formed by Count Anguis- 
sola and other noblemen, secretly countenanced by Don 
Ferrante Gonzaga, imperial governor of Milan, who hated 
Pier Luigi. On the morning of tho 10th September, 1547, 
Anguissola stabbed the duke while nt dinner in the ducal 
palace of Piacenza, and threw his body out of the window, 
when it was mutilated and dragged about by the mob. 
Piacenza was taken possession of by the imperial troops, 
but Parma remained in possession of Ottavio Farnese, 
son of tho murdered duke. In 1556, Philip II., as sovereign 
of the Milanese, restored Piacenza to the Duke Ottavio, but 
tho citadel continued to be garrisoned by Spanish soldiers. 
Ottavio dying in 1587, was succeeded as Duke of Parma 
and Piacenza by his son Alessandro Farnese, who distin¬ 
guished himself as general of the Spanish armies in the 
wars against France. He was made governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands by Pliilip 11., and carried on tho war against 
the Prince of Orange. He is known in history by the name 
of the Duke of Parma. Alessandro died in 1592, and was 
succeeded by Ranuccio Farnese, a suspicious and cruel 
prince. A conspiracy was hatched against him at Rome, 
imt it being discovered, a number of people were put to 
death in 1612. His successor, Odoardo Farnese, quarrelled 
witli Pope Urban Vlll. about the Duchy of Castro, which 
that pope wished to take away fi-om him to give it to his 
own nephews, the Barberini. This gave rise to an absurd 
and tedious warfare between the papal troops and those of 
Parma. Ultimately, through the mediation of other princes, 
the Farnese wore left in possession of Castro, but under 
the following pontificate of Innocent X. they were finally 
deprived of that territory in 1650, and the pope razed the 
town of Castro to the ground, under the pretence of its 
bishop having been murdered by some assassins. This 
occurred under Ranuccio II., Farnese, Duke of Parma, who 
had succeeded Odoardo. Tho Farnese continued to rule 
over Parma and Piacenza till 1731, when the last duke, 
Antonio Farnese, having died without issue, the male line 
of tho Farnese became extinct. But Elizabotli Farnese, 
wife of Philip V. of Spain, claiming the duchy for her 
children, it was ultimately given, by tho peace of Aix la 
Chapelle. to her younger son Don Filinpo. [Parma.]' The 
other fiefs, however, and the personal property of the Far¬ 
nese, including the rich museum and ilie splendid palaces 
at Rome, were given to his brother, Don Carlos, king oi 
tho two Sicilies, and'^ome of the finest statues and paint- 
ings in the museum of Naples are derived from that in¬ 
heritance. The Farnese palace at Rome, which belongs to 
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the king nf Naplen, ia considered the finest among the 
numerous palaces of that city. The Farnesina or smafier 
mansion on the opposite or right bank of the Tiber is 
known for the beautiful fi-eicoes of Raphael. Orti 
Parnesiani occupy a great part of the Palatine, and include 
some remains or the palace of the Cmsars. 

Among the various fiuniUes which have owed their a^fBO- 
disement entirdy to a papal ancestor, the Funxese a^ned 
the highest rank among Italian princes, and retained it 
the longest. It has also produtied several cardinals, dis- 
nngui>hed for their learning. (See Ciacconius, Pif<P 
GeHa summorum Pontificum et Cardinqlium; Morpri’s 
Dictionary, art. ‘ Farneso 5 ’ and Affo's Vita di Pier Luigi 
Parnrse, and the Italian historians of the 16tli century.) 

FARNH AM. a town in the parish and hundred of Farn- 
ham and county of Surrey, 9% miles west by south from 
Guildford, and 38 miles south-west by west from London. 
The town, which is situated near the north bank of the Wey, 
consists of one principal street running oast and west, and 
contains many excellent houses. Though not a corporation, 
it is governed by twelve masters or burgesses, from whom 
two bailiffs are annually chosen. These magistrates act 
under Uie bishop of Winchester, to whom they pay an 
acknowledgment of lid. per annum, receive the profits of 
the fairs and markets, and hold every three weeks a court, 
which has power to determine all actions under forty shil¬ 
lings. Farnham once returned members to parliament. 
The church, which is dedicated to St. Andrew, was for¬ 
merly a chapel of ease to Waverley Abbey, and appears to 
have been erected about the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. The tower is substantially built, and has a small 
turret at each corner. In the interior there are some hand¬ 
some inonuroents, and a fine painting of the twelve apostles 
forms the altar-piece. The vioarago is in the diocese of 
Winchester; patron the archdeacon of SuiToy, and ave¬ 
rage net income 4301. Tlie other public buii(iing.s are a 
market-house, a free-scliool, and a good day-school sup¬ 
ported by charitable contributions. The manor of Fam- 
nam was given by Etbclbald, king of the West Saxons, 
to the see of Winchester, to which it has ever since be¬ 
longed. On the north side of the principal street, and [on 
iho summit of a bill, formerly stood a costic, built by Henry 
de Blois, brother of King Stephen, and bishop of Winches¬ 
ter. This fortress was destroyed by Henry HI. It was 
re-built, and again destroyed auring the civil war. After 
the Restoration Hr. Morley, bishop of WincUesfer, expended 
a considerable sum iu erecting the present siructurn, which 
is of brick, covered with stucco, ewattled, and of a <|uad' 
rangular form. It contains a fine library, and some good 
paintings. Adjoining the castle is an extensive park, 
through which the little river Loddon flows. About two 
miles south-east of the town is Moor Park, once the scat of 
Sir William Temple. On the borders of the park is Wa¬ 
verley Abbiiy, a neat modem raantuon, which derives its 
name from a monastery of Oistertian monks, the mins of 
which arc in the vicinity. Farnham is noted for its hop 
plantations. It hadifonaerly some cloth manufactures. Tlie 
great mart for the Farnham hops is Weyhill fair. The 
largest plantations are less than 60 acres. The average 
produce is about 6 ^ ewt. per acre. According to (he census 
of 1831, (be population of the parish of Famuam was S 868 . 
The market-day is Thursday. The fairs for horses, cattle, 
slieep, and hogs are held on Holy-Thursday, 4th June,«u.d 
I3tb November. 

(Carlisle's Topog- Diet,; Stevenson’s Survey qf Surrey; 
M'Culloch’s Commercial Diet .; Beautiet qf England an4 
Wales; Sduradpal Corporatiom Reports i Emenasticel 
Sevenuee Reports; Jhptdatitm Retwiu.) 

FARO in Italian and fi{|aaish. pJiarye in Luto, store 
in Freucb, was the name given to %ht-jpiouse8 fri i|a- 
diterranean- The first li^t-liouse, esdlf^ TlwhSi 4s «is<d 
to have been that prised by Sostratus of Cnadus me. 
mi the idindft the entrance of the mw narbowr of Ate^> | 
ondria, tNliawnd itself bsing called Fharos. j 

The name became a^ierp^ aede at^ ! 

dtSto-housei, and in some iaatoous it hat he«> ’ 
Itps towns which a wp 


into ‘ domini di cud del Faro,' meaning (Jm npntlnh*dal 
part, and ‘ dominj di la del Faro,' that is to say, the island 
of Sicily. 

FAROE, FgRpE, or FABOERNE IST-ANDS, a 

f rpup twenty-two in number, seventeen of whicU are inUa- 
ited: they are shout 3B0 miles west of the coast pf Norway, 
and about 309 nnrth-weet of the Shetland Hlcte between 61° 
and 63* lf> hlh, was 8" nnfrlong. They were disco¬ 
vered between the yews 868 and &68 by some Norwegians, 
in the time of Harold Harfager, king of Norway, and at 
present bolnng t» Penmgrk. Their whole area is estimated 
at about 494 smwe nules, afid (he population at about 6600. 

These island postly consist pf steep rocks, gome of them 
rising gtnd<teuy team uie spa, hy two or more sloping terraces, 
covered with S tlim ^atum of earth, which pmuees grass. 
Close to the sea the land consists in general of perpendicular 
rocks, from (w4ve to eighteen hun wed feet jn freight. The 
most westerly island is Sfyggcnacs, tfre most southerly is 
SuderoB, tlie most easterly are Svinoe aud Fugloe, and the 
most northerly are Kalsoe apd Vlderoe. The interior is 
composed of luUs, usually separated only fry narrow raviues, 
in which there are brooks or rivulete whi<=h are in general 
so swollen in tlie rainy season as to bccomu impassable; 
there are no valleys of any extent. Some authors roport (hat 
the greatest elevation in these islands is the basalt moun¬ 
tain Skaellingfiold, in the south pa(t of the largest of them. 
StromoQ, which is nearly the central island (W tfre group, 
and divided by narrow strai(s from Voagoe and Qsteroe; 
this mountain is about 2240 foot high. Another writer 
mentions the Skattaretinel as being the highest, and states 
its elevation at 2616 feet. There aro several lakes, among 
which the largest are the Soorvagsvaln in Vaagoe, which i.s 
three miles lopg, and the Sandsvatn in Sondoe: and there 
are some falls of water, tfre most considerable of which is 
thu Fossa in Stromoe, which has a double frR, nearly 200 
feet in height. Among the mmeral springs the most es¬ 
teemed is that of Varmakielde in Osteroe. The clfrnate is 
very bleak, ami tlie summer lasts only through the months 
of July and August: yet it seldom freezes more than on« 
month in the year, nor are llic barbonrs ice-locfred except 
in Very severe winters. Violent storms preyail at all sea¬ 
sons, which prevent the growth of any large trees, and 
compel the inhabitants to fix their dwellings between the 
hilla. The soil is stony, and in many parts cuyered with 
earth enly four inches deep. In some islands thero are ma¬ 
jestic groups of basalt formation, similar (o the caves of 

Stafia. Noitfrey climate a4te>l of <tey extended 

tillagu; and tlie sudden variations in tfre temporature in¬ 
duce the cultivator frequently to galfrer in fris crops in a 


turnips, and carrots are partially raised, but it is extremely 
- difocult to raise any other vegetable. _ Landt states the pro¬ 
portion of the cultivated to the uncultivated land to bo about 
1 to 60, and that the corn-fields axe uot more (han from 8 
to 12 feet iu breadth. The pasture-lands are luxuriant, and 
the chief wealth of thp ishmders eousists in their fliocks, 
often containing from 306 to 500 slieop, which graze in the 
open air the whole year round, and yield wool of go<jd 
qualite. Horses of small stature, hut strong, swift, and 
sure-footed, are bred in considerable numbers: the horned 
cattle UH) also dtmhtetive, ypt become exceedingly &t. Few 
swine are fed. Tfre di% is in so friuch request, that his value 
is equivnleht to (tot oTs tow. Stei-catehiqg, and the whale, 
cetd, herrh^ and other fisberies are another main repaurce 
ofthe'peopie. Indt^tentontly q^ ^ntesfre auiniabi. the fru tods 
contain (^y ififo aiid m>oe. There is an immense number 
of wihMdwfr such as eidec-dutos, swans, geese, pigeons, 
so^-geese, puSns, cormorants, jdovprs, ko. 

tofi is used % 'iM<wered in 

the island of $nd«;oe ^ 09% SgA. ytyryo tgiiites have been 
mmed tfm iw* te but Ito Cp||l w of infwior 
ftwity, wf tfre oast of working ai«l#f|MPfrting them has 
tfrUtt to be nbandOhod, |tun4 in the udand 

i^jHgdsbe, Jasper inn see met bore and ^ro. 
Ifre j n hi^ gn ts aije ^.Norw^nn) descent, 

Ip Vhh a E^ish accent 

more 

iton those of the gputhem jsleoda 

Ttoy fffl, hmiMt, hosnittoie, eno 

f»n^ jn fimr m»mm Th«h: nuwtor m lylf vm 4m i 
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m 1782, 4409; and in IBOl, 52,85. Their foljd eotejfii# of Occasionally played at the Ixindon iheatros a rery feir yearf 
tnilk, fish, mutton, poultry, ■mld-foH Wifl harley woatS; back. He was married in the same year, and gcttinK ihto 
bread and salt are considered luxuries. Their clotliirig ^reat difficulties was forced to sell his commission, mitig 
is of coarse woollen, WovOn by fbeir ois’n bands. They are deceived by a poblelnan, who had promised to assist bird, 
either hercdita^ rtobriotors o? (be soil #hich they culti- he was so deeply affected that ho fell intoadeclinc, and died 
vate, or farm lands ufidOp from the crovin, from in 1707. DOring bis last illness he wrote his celebrated 

which circumstances thef have the respective appellations ‘ Beaux Stratagem.* 

of Odelsbonde or Konpbonde. ^Christianity Was introduced The appearance of Farquhar’s comedies may be regarded 
among thebi about the year lObO; they now profess the as an importanit epoch in the history of the English drama. 
Luthmn fditb, arid are divided ihfo tliirty-mne flocks. None of his celebrated predecessors bear any resemblance 
und^ the c4re of ievCn incumbents, Vrho minister among to him: he was the first of his period to write in an easy 
them week by iveek in Potation, the iervice ifl their absence flowing style, equally removed from the pedantic stiffness 
being performed by ohe of the elder parishioners. The of Congreve and the formal courtly viciousness of the 
arntmaUn, or bailiff, is at thq head of civil affairs: in judicial Etherege school. Ifnmorai and licentious as his plays may 
matters the landvoigt, or judge, is assisted by sidesmen from appear to readers of the present day, those who are con- 
cach parish. versant with writings of that time must acknowledge (hem 

fShip-buildlng and commerce have greatly improved since to bo considerably more pure than those of his conteniporn- 
a free trade With Denmark was granted at the beginning ries, if wo except iris first piece ‘ Love and a Bottle.’ Let 
of the present century. There are some mechanics and any one who is disposed to be severe upon Farqulmr cost 
good Slnpwrkbts; woollen-yarns, cloths, and stockings are his eye for a moment over the gross works of Wycherly, or 
manufactured; arid there are a few tanneries. The exports the obscene and filthy trash of Mrs. Bclm ; let him compare 
consist of host) and trowserings, fish, feathers, skins anti Farqiiliar’s volatile and airy Sir Harry Wildair with 
hides, butter, tallow, train-oil, &c.: the imports, of grain, the cold-blooded and brutal Dorimant, held forth by 
bread, malt, brandy, salt, hemp, fron, timber and deals, Etherege in the ‘ Man of Mode’ as a model of what 
linen, &e. The whole revenues of the islands are said to a geiitlciiian should be, and then he will measure tbo 
be about 4000 dollars, or 900/. former by a right standard. Farqulmr attended more 

Tlio larger islands are Stromoo, 27 miles long and about to character than most writers of the day: he introduced a 
7 in breadth: its capital Thorsliavn, on llio soutli-east side variety of classes talking in appropriate language, while the 
of the island, is the scat of government, and has a neat persons of Congreve's drama were but an assembly of pro- 
wooden church, a Latin school, and a fort. The streets are fessed wits, and those of Etberegc.^id others wore only 
exceedingly narrow. There arc about 100 houses with as ruke.s, city dupes, unfaithful wives, and women of the 
many families. Population about tfiOO. Osteroe, to the east town, most, of them speaking pretty much alike. At all 
of Strortloe, is in length about 20 miles, and in its greatest events flieir pieces were marked by only one distinction 
breadth about 10. It has two fresh-water lakes and scvciul of character, tiiat between the injuror ana the injured, the 
deep fiords, or inlets of (ho sea, on tlie easiern side. Tliore is former of whom was held up as a clever personage, and the 
a curiou.s basaltic hill about 420 feel high, consisting of pen- latter mode to talk like a fool. 

tagonal and octagonal columns, on a foundalioii of trap .100 It is singular enough that fho critics regarded as Far- 
feet ill height; and at the N.N.W. point of the island guliar’s chef d’truvre a serious comedy called the ‘ Twin 
there arc two rocks, with the appearance of colossal statues. Rivals,' which has now sunk entirely into oblivion, or at best 
which are called Risin ant] Kiedlingen, and are 240 feet is only remembered by readers of the old English drama 
high. On the south-west side is a sale harbour, the Kongs- as containing a masterly though disgusting portrait of a 
bavn. Tho population of Osteroe is about 1300. Saridoo, pidfcuress, under the naup of‘Mother Midnight.’ A neat 
to the south of Stromoe, is about 13 miles long and 1^ edition of Iiis works was published in 17.30. 
broad: it has a large lake called tSand-svalh, which abounds FARRANT, IIKJHARD, one of the liiglily-ieiicralcd 
in trout, five villages, three churches, and is the resi- fathers of English church inu.sic, was born in the early pai t 
deuce of the Amtspropst, who is the head ecclesiastical of the sixteenth century. He was a giiujeman of (ho 
authority. Suderoo, lying south of tho preceding, is about chapel-royal m 1504, and sulKsequeiitly organist and master 
17 miles in length and 54 in its greatest breadth, and con- of (lie chori.stcrs of St. George’s chapel, Windsor. His 
tains 10 villages and 0 churches. It is full of rocks and death is supposed to have taken place about llie year 15Hu. 
precipices. Population about 700. Punthavn, its port, is So long as solemn barmimy of the purest and finest kind shall 
almost the only spot where there is a safe landing, v aagoe, find admirers, so long «ill hi.-- service in a minor, and more 
to the west of Stromoe. is nearly 1.3 miles long and about especially his two anthems, ‘ Hide not thou thy face,’ and 
5 broad. Its principal lake, Soorvaag, is the largest in the ‘Call to remembrance,’ be productive of the most deliglil- 
Faroe islands, and is full of trout. It has four churches, the ful emotions tliat can arise out of a love of art combined 
parochial one being at Midvaag, a village and seajKut. with religious feeling. 

Myggonaes, to the west of Vagoe, is an inconsiderable FARRINODON, a town in Berkshire, in the hundred of 
island about three miles broad. The remainder of tho 17 Farringdon, and in tho parish of Great Farritigdoti. It is 
inhabited isltmds are Fugloe, Svinoe, Viduroe, Bordoe, Ko- pleasantly silui cd on an eminence, 3G miles north-west by 
noe, Kalsoe, Koltur, Hesloe, Nolsoe, Skuoe, and the greater west from Road ng, and 694 miles west by north from Lm- 
Ditnoii. (Landt’sFaroerwe; Thaarup’s HawAe Ste/; Has- don. It is governed by a bailiff and inferior ofliceis. The 
sel’s Dfrimark.) market-day is Thursday. There are three annual lairs, \ iz. 

FARQtJHAR, GEORGE, was born at Londonderry in on Old Candlenias-Day, Wliilsun-Tuesday, and 29(li Octo- 
1678, and received his education at Iho university of Dub- her, besides a statute fair on the 18th October for hiring 
lin. Though ho displayed talents at an early age he did servants. The Saxon kings had a palace at Farringdon, 
not take any degree, but^forsook hts severer studies for the wherein Edward tho Elder d>etl in 925; and a castle was 
stage, and appeared at fhe Dublin theatre. Ho never bow- built here during tbo wars in the reign of Slepheii. by (bo 
over made any great figure as ati actor, and having had the earl of Gloucester, or his son, but was totally destroy cd a 
misfortune to wound a brother ^median with a real sword, few years after by Stephen. In 1202 this king founded at 
which he mistook for a foil, ho forsook the. stage, being at Farringdon a priory of Cistertian monks, subject to the 
that time only seventeen years of age. He accompanied abbey of Beaulieu in Hampshire, and here, aceorduig to a 
Iho actor Wilks to London, and attracted the notice of the manuscript in tho Bodleian Library, King Henry Ill., bis 
Earl of Orrery, who gave him a commission in his own re- queen, and Prince Eilward pas.sed a night, being cnier- 
giment, which was fhen in Ireland. tained at the cost of the abbot of Beaulieu. The c.xpeii.M! 

WUks exhorted him to try his powers as a dramatist, of the king’s entertainment amounted to ItlUr. 6 c/.. ibe 
Accordingly in 1698 he produced h& comedy of ‘ Love and queen’s to 75*., and Prince Edward’s to ifn- Od. Tins 
a Bottle,’ which was so succciaful as to enebnrage him to priory, like the castle above mentioned, has long since 
another effort. His ‘ Constant Couple,’which appeared two been entirely ruined, and no vestige is left of eiiber of 
•jears afterwards, was played 53 n^kts jn the first season, them. During the civil war Cromwell made an^atlack 
snd was the cause pfthe ihvourable reception of a very indif- upon the towiv, which was successfully resisted by the 
ftrent se^l which ho Wroite under the title of ‘ Sir Harry garrison under Sir Marinaduke Rawdon. whoso me- 
Wildair.’ In 1703 he produced a version of Beaumont and mory is commemorated by an inscription in the parish 
Fletcher’s’Wild^oose CHtwe,’under the name of the‘In- church. King Charles was at Farringdon after the 
copstaol,'which, t&ugh it had small success at the time, was second battle of Newburv. Near Uadcot Bndge, about 
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three miles to the north of Farringdon, was fought the 
battle between Robert Vore, duke of Ireland, and the earl 
of Derby, afterwards King Henry ly. Tlie parish church, 
which IS dedicated to All Saints, is a large and handsome 
structure in the Gothic style, and contains many old monu¬ 
ments, described in Ashmole’s ‘Antiquities of Berkshire’ 
(Lond. 1719). It has a low square tower, formerly sur¬ 
mounted by a spire, which was destroyed during the civil 
war. The vicarage is in the diocese of Salisbury, and its 
average net income is ‘1651, Tlie parish of Great Farring- 
don is partly in the hundred of Farringdon and partly in 
that of Schrivenham. According to the population returns 
for 1831, the'entire parish contained 3033 inhabitants, and 
C910 statute acres. (Lysons’ Magna Britannia; Carlisle's 
Topographical IHctionary ; Ashmole’s Antiquities ; Eccle- 
siastical Revenues Report, &c.) 

FARS. or FARSISTAN. [Persia.] 

FARTHING. [Money.] 

FARTHINGALE, or VARDINGALE, a hoop, a circle 
of whalebone formerly worn by ladies to spread the petticoat 
to a wide circumference. Strutt, in his ‘ Manners and 
Customs,’ vol. iii. pp. 84, 86 , tells us that among the men, 
early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the wearing of great 
breeches was carried to very absurd and ridiculous lengths; 
and the ladies, that they might not ho behind-hand with the 
gentlemen in fantastical taste, invented the largo hoop 
farthingales as a companion to the trunk-hose or breeches. 
The farthinple alTorded the ladies a great opportunity of 
displaying their jewels,nnd the other ornamental parts of 
their dress, to the mrnost advantage, and for that reason 
obtained the superioWy over the closer habits and the more 
simple imitations of nature. 

Bulwer, in his ‘ Artificial Changeling,’ says, when Sir 
Peter Wych was ambassador to the Grand Signior from 
King Janies I., his lady was with him at Constantinople; 
and the siiltaricss, having heard much of her, desired to 
see her; whereupon Lady Wych, accompanied with her 
wiiiting-wonien, all of them neatly dressed in their great 
farthingales, which was the court-dress of the English ladies 
of that time, waited upon her highness. The sultancss 
received her with great respect; but wondering much at 
the extension of her hips, inquired if that shape was peculiar 
to the'women of England; to w#lch the lady replied, that 
the English women did not dilTer in shape from those of 
other eountries; and, by explaining to her the nature of 
the dress, convinced the sultaness that she and her com¬ 
panions really were not so deformed as they appeared to be. 

(Strutt’s Habits of the People of England, vol. ii. pp. 239,260.) 

The farthingale however, if not then, was at least subse¬ 
quently worn through Europe. The French farthingale 
had the name of Hawse-eul ; see Cotgrave. Ijtscells, in 
his ‘ Voyage of Italy,’ 12 mo., 1655, p. 96, says, ‘ I found all 
the great ladies here to go like the donnas of Spain in 
guardinfantas, that is, in horrible overgrown vertigals of 
whalebone;’ and Pepys, in his ‘ Diary4to. edit., vol. i. 
p. 144, notices the strangeness of those worn by the ladies 
who came over from Portugal with Charles the Second’s 
(|uueti. The hoop, the last remain of the farthingale in Eng¬ 
land, went out at the>boginnmg of the reign of George IV. 

FASCES. [Consul; Dictator.] 

FASCICLE, in botany, is, strictly speaking, that kind 
of intlorescence in which the flowers are arranged in a tlat- 
heudod raceme or corymb, and begin to expand in the 
centre sooner than at the circumference. The terra is 
however constantly applied to any collection of flowers or 
leaves in clusters at the end br on the sides of a branch ; 
thus the leaves of the larch are called fasciculate. 

FA SCICULA'RIA. [M AnRKPHYi.LiOEA.] 

FASCINES are bundles of strong brush-wood, employed 
chiellv for the purposes of revering the epauleracnts of bat¬ 
teries and covering the roofs of field-magazines or other 
blindages, but occasionally to increase the heights of trench 
parapeis, and to make temporary roads over marshy ground. 

yhey are formed hy placing the rods aide by side in a 
cradle mad^f trestles, and compressing them by means of, 
two leyeii Enacted by a chain, which ts passed round the' 
bundle.:,,the wfltolo is secured by withs or binders, which i 
are Hjewd IB inches asunder. Faseines are commonly 
abouW alt 9 inches in diameter, and, when made, are 18 
feet long; but they ore then, tf necessary, cut by the saw 
into parts of ahy required lengths, which are generally G 
feet or 12 feet.. A luaine of the longest kind is sometimes 
mlied a sagoisSoB. . ' , 


When fascines servo for the revetment of a battery, they 
are usually laid horizontally, one line above another, against 
the interior slope of the epaulement, to which they are 
attached by pickets driven through them into the earth. 

FASCIOLA'RIA. [Siphonostomata.] 

FAST, abstinence from food, more partioulorly used for 
such abstinence as a rel^ous observance; flom the Anglo- 
Saxon 

Religious fasting has been practised in almost all ages 
and all countriea. Moses appointed that of the Dw of Ex¬ 
piation for the Israelites. Herodotus (ii. 40) and Porphyry 
give U.S detailsaof the Egyptian fasts. Among the fasts of 
the primitive Christians, the greatest was that of Quadra¬ 
gesima, or Lent: but they likewise observed the Jejunia 
qmtuor temporum, or fasts of flie four seasons. 

The fixed days appointed by the church of Englond for 
fasting are, first, the Forty days in Lent; second, the Em¬ 
ber days at the four seasons, being the Wednesday, Frida)', 
and Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, the Feast of 
Pentecost, September 14th, and December 13th; third, the 
three Rogation days, being the Monday, Tuesdav, and 
Wednesday before Holy Thursday ; fourth, all the Fridays 
in the year except Christmas-day. The 30th of January is 
observed as a fast, 1 % reiientance for the execution of 
Charles I. : and other days of fasting are occasionally ap¬ 
pointed by royal proclamation. The l.s)ng Parliament ap¬ 
pointed a fast on the last Wednesday of every month. 

Lewis, in his Antiquities of the Hehrew Rejmblic, has 
given from Maimoniues many particulars of the .Jewish 
fasts, for which the reader may also consult Ockley’s trans¬ 
lation of Leo Modena’s History qf the Jews, 12 mo., Loud., 
1707, p. 150, and D. Levi’s Rites and Ceremntiies of the 
Jews, 8 vo., Ijind., pp. 70, 71, 85, 120 , 125. For those of 
the (Jreek church he may consult Leo Allatius, De Ecclesier 
Occidentalis atque Orientalis, consensione, and Ricaut’s 
Present State of the Greek and Armenian Churches, Anno 
Christi, 1678, 8 vo. Lund. 1679. For the Mohammedan 
fasts, Rcland De Religime Mohammedica, 8 yo., Tr. ad 
Khen. 1717, ca. x. and D’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orien¬ 
tate, p. 708. The distribution of the fasting days in the 
present church of Rome will be found in Bishop Challoner’s 
Garden of the Soul. 

FASTI were marble tables at Romo, on which were in¬ 
scribed the names of the consuls, dictators, censors, and 
other principal magistrates of the republic. Fragments of 
these tables have been collected, and ore ranged along the 
walls of one of the halls in the palace of the Conservatori 
on the Capitol. The deficiencies in the series of rite consuls 
Iiai e been supplied by means of the historians, and by con¬ 
sulting monumental Inscriptions. Several learned men in 
modern times have compiled Fasti, or chronological tables 
of the Roman consuls. Among the most learned and ac¬ 
curate of these compilers is Sigonio of Modena, who pub¬ 
lished his ‘ Fasti Consularos ac triumphi acti a Romulu 
rege ad Titura Ctosarem,’ fob, 1559; with a dissertation ‘de 
noininibus Romanurum,’ a work of great erudition and exact 
criticism. Pighius published ‘ Amiates Magistratuuni etPro- 
vinciarum S. P. Q.R. ab Urbe condita,’ rol, 1599. Labbe, 
ill his ‘ Bibliotheca Nova,’ published Fasti * Consulates ’ out 
of a MS. of the college of Clermont. Other editions of the 
Fasti have been made from various sources. . Between 
these lists occasional discrepancies occur as to the names of 
some of the consuls, and the particular years of their con- 
sulsUiin; for, notwithstanding the labours of critics and 
antiquarians, there is still some uncertainty about Roman 
clirunolugy. The word Fasti is often used as synonymons 
with the annals, or chronicles of a nation. 

The Romans had ano|^er kind of Fasti, which they 
called ‘ Fasti rainores,’ a hind of almanacs, in which were 
registered the periodical festivals, games, official days for 
business, &c. Ovid wrote a poem explanatory of these 
Fasti, winch he dedicated to Germanicus* and in which he 
described the origin of the festivals, and the recollections, 
either happy or calamitous, connected with the various days 
of each month. The poem, as we have it, is in six books, 
one for each of the first six months of the year; the rest is 
unfortnnately lost. 

FASTING. [Abstinewok.] 

FAT. This substance varies in properties according to tlie 
animals produeing it ; in all csmb however it is (imposed of 
two different ktoos which differ as to their melrine point; 
these are twmM o^n or etmn and stearin. It is not however 
to becansi||i»4 that the sub»tances to which these namw 
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are given are in all caiee absolutely identical; they vary as to 
smeli, ^te, solubility in alcohol, &c., but all fhts agree in 
being insoluble in vrster, and in not containing any azote, 
which is a common constituent of most other animal matter. 
It has not been decided whether the differences which exist 
in the pro])erties of the various kinds of olein and stearin are 
derived horn a real difference in their elementary composi¬ 
tion, or are owing to an admixture of substances which have 
not as yet been separated from them. Chevrenl has however 
found, that the olein of the fat of man, the sheep, and the hog, 
are so similar as to their composition, as to induce the belief 
that the difference depends upon some accidental admixture. 
There is nevertheless this difference between human fat 
and that of the sheep, that the stearin of the latter yields a 
certain quantity of stearic acid by saponiftcation, whilst the 
former does not give a trace of it. This peculiarity may 
be explained by supposing the presence of another kind of 
stearin, which has not hitherto been separated. Olein and 
stearin may be separated by dissolving the fat in hot alco¬ 
hol, frpm which the stearin separates on cooling: seven- 
eighths of the fluid are then to bo distilled, and, on adding 
water to the residue, a mixture of a large quantity of olein 
and a small portion of stearin is precipitated; when this is 
treated with cold alcohol of sp. gr. 0‘84, the olein is dissolved 
by it, and the stearin left; by distillation the alcohol is 
separated and the olein remains. Wo shall now notice the 
difference existing in the properties of some of the mote 
remarkable kiDd.s of fat. 

Human fat varies a little according to the part of the 
body producing it; that from the region of the kidneys, 
after it has been melted, is yellowish and inodorous; it 
begins to concrete at 7B° Fahr., and is solid at 64°; it dis¬ 
solves in forty times its weight of alcohol of 0‘821 when 
boiling, and on cooling stearin is deposited, wliich, after 
pressure in bibulous paper at 78°, is colourless, fusible at 
122°, and may be cooled to 106“' before it begins to congeal; 
Its temperature, on account of the evolution of latent heat, 
then rises to 120°: 21‘5 parts of this stearin are soluble in 
1 00 parts of boiling anhydrous alcohol, the greater part of 
wliich separates in aeicular crystals on cooling. 

The otfin of human fat is a colourless oily sweetish fluid, 
and remains so at 40°; at 60° its specillc gravity is 0'913: 
12.3 parts of tin's olein are soluble in 100 parts of boiling 
alcohol; on ctmling to 170° the solution becomes turbid. 

0.r fat. - When this has been fused it begins to solidify 
at 08 ", and the teiiiperaturo then rises, for a reason already 
mentioned, to 102°. Forty parts of boiling alcohol, of .sp. gr. 
O’821, dissolve one part of it; and it contains about tlirou- 
foiirths of its weightof stearin, which is lylid, hard.culuiirloss, 
not greasy, and of a granular crystalline texture; it. fuses at 
aliout 112°, and may then he cooled to 102°, when, on cim- 
pealmg, it rises to 112°. It burns like white wax. Of this 
stearin about 15’5 parts are dissolved by 100 parts of anhy¬ 
drous alcohol. 

The olein of ox fat is colourless, nearly inodorous, and its 
specific gravity is 0*913; boiling alcohol dissolves nearly 
ono-founh more than its weight. 

Sheep's fat (ot Mutton suet) greatly resembles that of the 
ox; it is however whiter, and by exposure to the air acquires 
a peculiar odour. After fusion it congeals at a temperature 
varying between 98° and 102*; it dissolves in 44 parts of 
alcohol of gr. 0’821. The stearin is white, translucent, 
and after fhsion but imperfectly crystalline; about 16 parts 
are dissolved by 100 parts of boiling anhydrous alcohol; the 
olein of mutton suet, is colourless; its specific gravity is 
0 ■ 913; and 80 parts of it are dissolved by 100 parts of anhy¬ 
drous alcohol at 168°. 

Hog's fat, or hog's lard, is a soil colourless solid, which 
fuses between 78° and 86°; its specific gravity at 60* is 
O’938. By powerful and long continued pressure at 42°, 
between folds of blotting-paper, it is stated to yield ^ its 
weight of colourless olein, of specific gravity 0‘91S ; of this, 
100 of boiling alcohol dissolve 123 parts the stearin of 
hog’s lard is inodorous, solid, and ^anular, which, after 
fusion, remains liquid down to 100°, and then on congeal¬ 
ing the temperature rises to 109*. It becomes acid by 
exposure to the air. 

Goafs fat contains a peculiar fct, termed by Chevreul 
hirein, and to the presence of this its peculiar odour is 
owing, Md which remains to a great degree with the olein 
When this is separated from the stearin; hy particular 
m^Mement tWs fat yields hiieie acid. [Htacio Acid.] 

Tbe fat qf Mr^.—ChMsefat it oolota;!^ and of a yecn- 
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liar taste and smell; after ftision it corgeals at 80* into a 
soft solid of the consistence of butter. When subiected in 
bibulous paper to pressure at 30°, lOO parts are separable 
into 68 of olein, and 32 of stearin, fusible at 112°; the fat 
of ducks fuses at 76°, and yields 72 olein, and 28* stearin, 
fusible at 120°; turkey's fat is separable into 74 olein and 
26 stearin, fusible at 112°. 

The fat of insects has been but slightly examined, and 
does not offer any very remarkable properties: the fluid 
fats, whether of animal or vegetable origin, and which are 
usually termed oii-s, will be considered under that head. 

The olein and stearin of animal fats are highly useful 
and important substances in the manufacture of soap and 
candles; for the latter purpose stearin has been of late very 
advantageously employed and to a considerable extent M 
a substitute for wax. 

ITie subjoined analyses of the stearin and olein of mutton 
suet may be taken as examples of the general constitution 
of these substances, and will show that their composition is 
less different than might be expected hx>m their different 
properties:— 

Stnrin. 

11-770 
78*776 
9.454 


Hydrogen 
Carbon . 
O.xygcn . 


Olein. 
11-090 
79’354 
9’556 


100 - 100 * 

FA'TA MORG.4.'NA, a name of uncertain derivation 
given to a very striking optical delusion wliich has been 
principally remarked in the Strait of Messina, between the 
coasts of Sicily and Calabria. It has been differently d^ 
scribed by different observers, which we may attribute to 
the different states of the atmosphere at the periods of the 
respective observations. The indications both of the hy¬ 
grometer and thermometer should have been caroftilly 
noted, in order to obtain a precise explanation according td 
the known laws of optics. 

The images of men, of houses, Sic. are occasionally seen 
from the coast, sometimes in th’e water, and sometimes in 
the air, or at the surface of the water. The same object 
has frequently two images, one in the natural and the 
other in an inverted position: the ibiages of a single object 
are said also to be sometimes considdrably multiplied. 

In ’accounting for this phenomenon, it should be remem¬ 
bered that the mountains on both roasts of the strait nharly 
inclose a portion of quiescent or stagnant air, the tempera¬ 
ture of which near the surface of the water is therefore 
easily raised above that of the surrounding objects. The 
rarer medium thus generated causes a depression in the 
places of the images, in the seme manner that a denser 
medium would elevate them; and the secondary images 
formed between the air and water are necessarily inverse. 
The colours which are scon in hazy weather arise from the 
refraction of light through the small globules of vapour 
floating above the surface of the water, and would equally 
accompany any real object, as a ship, under the same cir¬ 
cumstances. [Mira«e.] 

The remarks of Minasi, which have been so often copied, 
in explanation of this phenomenon, are unworthy oi 
attention. 

FATALISM. This term is used to express an article of 
philosophical religion, and usually signifies that the suc¬ 
cessive actions of mankind, and even the successive opera¬ 
tions of the powers of nature, arc under the guidam c of some 
superior almighty power, so that these successions and 
the actions themselves are entirely independent of each 
other.* This doctrine has been embodied in all religious 
systems, though very different names have been given to 
the governing power. Tlie Greeks called it moira ot 
aname, and the Romans called it fate; their mythology 
also mentions a Demiurgus, who had formed the gods. 
All theantiont religions of Asia recognise a similar fate, 
something mightier than the gods, to whom it dictates laws; 
such, for example, as the alternating governments of 
Ormuzd and Ahrimanes in the Persian mythology, &c. 
Among the Hebrews the Pharisees were fatuists, the Sad- 
ducees ma^alists, and the Essenes deists. The old Ger¬ 
manic religion of Odin modified this Fate, and brought it 
nearer to the idea of the government of the world by a deity, 
identifying it with their highesf god, Allfadur (Father of 

' * Mmy PiychUn iihyai^iu (>'. «■ ot nuital nuladin) of modom Une* 
ntintalo Hi* exact oontiary, that all tbe aoKoua of mankmd are die effeeta ol 
clroiuaataaeee, aatl that aU aueeaMiaa oonaeqneaoaa deyeBd on theat aoUooi. 
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all). From this «6int fate oTiangos to vhet ia called pro-! 
deatjnation opposition to chance), which idea is only 
a mitigated mt^ wtingoiahed however from genuine fatal¬ 
ism in prooeSmng directly from God, and not from fate. 
This belief in predestination was taught by Mohammed, 
and his followers have retained it. CatboUoism has no 
trace of this doctrine, but it is held by the Calvinists, and 
to a cettidn exteiit at least by tlie church of England. 

The doctrine of fatalism, as is well kniown, has been fre- 
4|nently and effectively used both by antient and modern 
poets. 

Intimately related tofrtalism is the doctrine of the imme¬ 
diate and direct intervention of Providence in the govern¬ 
ment of the World. According to this doctrine the conne- 
quinces of the actions of mankind depend wholly upon the 
actions themselves; God, however, is able so to conduct 
these conse(^uraces, that collectively they shall result in 
|mod, and conibrmabl;^ to his purpose. To comprehend 
this W'ofking procisoly is impossible for man, since his men¬ 
tal powers kre fibt sufficienily extensive, and this dogma 
must therefore be a matter of faith. This doctrine is held 
by many Christian sects, khd in .tho Bible there are pas¬ 
sages strongly in favour of such special intervention; for 
example, Matthew x. 29, ‘Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing? and one of them shall not fall on tho ground 
without your Father.’ 

The Uiird or dcistical interpretation of this doctrine 
teaches the complete non-intervention of tho Deity in the 
affSirs of the world or of mankind: we may also call this 
doctrine the docteihe of theological chance, which may still 
be conristeUt with that of physical necessity, according to 
Kant. The doctrine of physical necessity was advocated 
by Hobbes, and served for the foundation of the charges 
agahist him of deism and atheism. 

(j If we considef fhesC doctrines in a philosophical point 
of view we may como to the following results :—The theo¬ 
logical theories of fatalism, predestination, the immediate 
government of God, and his non-intervention, evidently 
bear an analogical relation to tho political systems of 
despotism, constitutional monarchy, ana republicanism. Ac- 
cordihgly as -evciy one may have grounds for being an 
adherent of one of these polititol systems, so may he also 
have grounds for being a follower of one of these theological 
views. According to the ideas and investigations of the 
author of this article, God may have positively lived, before 
any cteation of the world, the eternal ideas, or the relations 
of things to each other within the circle of which nature 
and human intelligence have to move. These ideas are (1) 
fbr nature, self-preservation, or continuance, of which 
the product is attraction, &c.; regularity, producing 
crysiallizatifliti. Gee.; and adaptation to purposes, producing 
organization, See.; (2) for human intelligence, self-love, 
beauty and virtue. In so far as nature and humanity with 
nil their efforts Cannot move out of this imhero of ideas, so 
far fatalism and predestination exist. The efforts of nature 
to adapt means to ends, and the endeavours of the wise 
after virfuo_ (or human happiness) appear to produce au 
ever-incroasing pMI|ression, and in this sense they con¬ 
stitute an intervention of Providence—since nature being 
wholly bound, and God absolutely uncontrolled, man 
Stands between both; so that though he is not absolutely 
free, yet he is free to work Mis ulthhate ends out of 
i^setf; he is free whenever he acts movally, and he is 
not free whenever ho acts irrtraorally (far rather physioally), 
and he may thus arrive at the eonsfaiousness that liis state 
in another world entirely dfeperids on hlthidf With this 
conviction every ifpecies of iiitervfantion would appear less 
harsh towards him, and without these grounds he niiiy he 
doubtfiil whether any direct interventioih exists with respect 
to worldly affairs. 

An intervention of any father hind than that of God 
weald lead to the doctrine of dtemons ahd spifitS. 

FATHER. [PattBNT xiltn CKitn.] 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH is jthe ua&e given 
to tbejwrqr teachers and expounders of Christianity, who 
fiSia bbtwefan the sfaeund and the sixth fa^htaries of 0^ 
iha viriiose. writings are lookfad upon aS iitm- 


turiot, and, w^ia tolled close upon ^ apoatoli^ age, 
namedy tthe ago in whi(% the Apewfrea ISriNt and died, are 
geneniUy rs»faitod ii MbINi. itt, Cliiiiht Kotoinag, 


bishop of Rome, who died about A is. 100, and of whom we 
have an interesting epistle to the chutoh of Corinth. [Cle- 
SIBNt I.] 2nd, Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, a disciple of 
toe Apostles in his youth, was sfantenced to death under 
1^‘an, A.D. 107, and was taken to Roine to he’ eiefcuted, as 
he informs us in his epistlfas. He wSS exposed to the wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre. Tliere are extant several of 
his epistles to various churches of the East, and otie to that 
of Rome. His epistle to Polycarji is aouhtftil. 3rd, Poly- 
cafp, bishop of Smyrna, who is said to have conversed riith 
St. John and other Apostles in his youth, and who suffered 
martyrdom a.d. 167, when he was nearly 100 years old. 
He is the author of an epistle to tho Philippians, which has 
been minted repeatedly, and is given in Cave'S ‘ Ahttoui- 
tates Ecclesiastical,’ vol. i. 4th, Justinus, a native of Nea- 
polis, in Palestine, a man of considerable learning, and a 
follower of various sects o^hilosophers. Having embraced 
ChristianityJhe came to Rome in the time of Antoninus, 
had a controversy with Marcion, an early heretic, and wrote 
an eloquent apology for the Cliristinns, which he addressed 
to Antoninus, and which drew from that emperor a rescript 
favourable to tte Christians. Justinus afterwards returned 
to the East, whore ho held a disputation with Tryphun, or 
Tarphon, a learned J%w: on his return to Rome he had a 
controversy with Crescens, the philosophei', of which Jerome 
(D« Scfipm), and Tatianus, a disciple of Justinus, give parti¬ 
culars. His second apology for the Christians was addres.scd, 
as it is believed, to Marcus Aurelius: soon after which hu 
suffered martyrdom at Rome. We have of him, besides 
his two apologies, a ‘ Paricncsis ad Graces,’ ‘ Dialogus cum 
Tryphone 3 ud®o,’ ‘ Epistola ad Diognetum,’ and a ‘ Libor do 
Monarchia Dei.’ 5th, Theophilus, made bishop of Aniioch 
about 1G9, died about the beginning of the reigu of Corn- 
modus. Thcro is extant by him a work in three books, 
addressed to Autolycus, a heathen friend of Theophilus, 
whom he endeavoured to convert to the Christian faith. 
6th, Irenteus, a Greek by birth, and a disciple of Polycarp 
of Smyrna, came with Polycarp to Rome, and was thence 
sent to Lyon to assist the aged Photinus, bishop of that 
city, whom he succeeded A.n. 179. He Wrote against tho 
Gnostics and other heretics, and suffered martyrdom under 
Severus. He is called by Tertullianus ‘ a very inquisitive 
explorer of every kind of knowledge.’ His principri work, 
written originally in Greek, but which has come down to 
us in a Latin translation, is styled ‘ Adversus Haireses, seu 
dc Refutatione et Eversionc Falsce Scienii®, libri v.,’ and is 
directed against the Gnostics. 7th, Clement of Alexandria, 
who was born about the rattldlo of the second century, died 
about 220: loft niuneroua works. [Clemens, Titits Flavius 
Alexandkinus.] ft to, Cyprian, bishop of Carthago, born 
about too end of the second century, suffered marUadom 
about 258. His works are numerous. [Cyprian, St.] fie has 
been confounded by some with Cyprian of Antioch, who suf¬ 
fered martyrdom under Dioclotian. 9to, Origen of Alexan 
dria, born A.n. 186, died about 254: wrote numerous works, 
some of which however contain notions which have been re¬ 
probated as heretical. [Orioen.] 10th, Gregory, called Thau- 
mafurgus, a native and afterwards bishop of Neo Caesarea, 
in Otppadociii, and a disciple of Origen, died soon after too 
Council of Antioch, which he attended a.d. 264: we have 
of him a ‘ Metaphrasis in EcclfasiaStem.’ a ‘Brevis Expositio 
Fidoi,’ an ‘ Epistold Canb.nica,’ and a panegyrical oration to 
hlS master Orij^n, on leaving his school; to which the 

i atter replied by an Interesting letter, which is printed in 
lis works. I Ito, Dionysius, bishop of Alexandrik, also a 
disciple of Driven, vtas bahlShed under Valetiah to the 
deserts of Libya, but was restored to his see under Gallienns, 
was engtod in ofantr^erSy trith Sahktliu*, Nepos, and 
Paul of Skmosatk, and died ajU. 265. Of his numerous 
writings only fraMoerits remain. 12th, Tertullianus of 
Carthage, lived unoer S. Severus, aM died at a vero advanced 
agk, under Aleltendet Severmi. He is one of toe most 
tiopious of thejfktoers of the Lktih church. In the Utter 
pm of his lile he toll into the miots of the Montahists. 
fTxItTtllAiiKhS.] 

no# efafflie to those FatHen of the Church who 
flourisbed in the fourto cwtuiv, after Christianity had 
hecofflh toe reh^faa at thk Etopfre, kh age which may be 
R^Ied th#.^ttnstkna|to of fai^esiastieat literature, fer the 
hiiihbei and toe mkiite faf toe Writers whom it prodaceo. 
Sfalkfa ackotint of most of these frithersknd their worts^ is 
♦eh ihaer toeir rotative heads, th# ihk ^ufarally 
m tAo iditoerS tf flik Irost or®Rariern 
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Clburch, and father* of the Latin Church. The former nxo: kingdom was in a slate of the greatest confusion. By bis 
1st, EusKBins of CfBsarea, who died a.d. 340; his works valour and prudence he regained the greater part of the 
give him a place among the fathers, notwithstanding the dominions of his grandfather Oheidaliah, defeated tho 
obloquy which his dubious conduct in tho Arian controversy usurper Yesid, and laid the foundations of that power which 
drew upon him. 2nd, AfHArfAsiirs, hishop of Alexandria, enabled his son Moez to conquer Egypt, 
who died in 371. 3rd, Basilius, called the Great, bishop of 4. Moez (a.d. 905) was the most powerful of the Fali- 
Csosarea, in Cappadocia, in the rjsign of Valeus, one of the mido caliphs. He was succe.ssful in a naval war with 
most eloquent of the Greek fathers, and whose works have Spain, and took the island of Sicily; but his most oeie- 
been published repeatedly both in Greek and in a Latin brated conquest was that of Egypt> which was subdued by 
translation. 4th, Gregorius Nazianzeniis, the friend of his lieutenant a.d. 972. Two years afterwards he removed 
Basilius, and for a time patriarch of Constantinople, who his court to Egypt, and founded Cairo. (See D'Aiiville’» 
afterwards abdicated and ondod his days in voluntary banish- Memoires mr rEgypte, p. i32.) Tho name of the Abasside 
moiit A.D. 389. His style is remarkable for a certain poetical caliph was omitted m the public prayers, and his own sub¬ 
imagery which distinguishes him from,his brethren. 5th, stituted in its place; from which time the great schism of 
Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, in Cappadocia, the brother of the Fatimide and Abasside caliphs is more frequently dated 
Basilius, died awut 396 ; he distinguished himself in tho than from the assumption of the title by Obcidoilah. Tim 
Arian controversy. 6tli, Cyril, bisliop of Jerusalem, who armies of Moez conquered the whole of Palestine and 
died A.D. 386, wrote 18 hooks of sermons and other works. Syria as far as Damascus. Tlio Arabic historians greatly 
7th, Chrysostom, St. John, patriarch of Constantinople, extol the virtnes of this caliph. 

died in banishment a.d. 407. 8th, Ephiphanius, bishop 5. Aziz (a.d. 978). Tho dominions recently acquired by 
of Salamis, in Cyprus, died in 403. 9th, Cyril, bishop of Moez wore secured to the Fatimide caliphs by the wise 
Alexandria, who died a.d. 444, was tho great opposer of government of his son Aziz, who took several towns in 
Nestorius coucerning the Incarnation. To the above must Syria. He married a Christian woman, whoso brothers he 
be added Ephraim die Syrian, deacon of Bdessa, who died made patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 
about 378, and whose works have been published in the 6. Hakcm was only U when he succeeded bis fatjier, 
original text by Assemani. a.d. 996. He is distinguished even among oriental despots 

The Fathers of the Latin Church are—Ist, Lactantius, by his cruelty and folly. His tyranny caused frequent in- 
who died a.d. 316. 2nd, Hilarius, bishop of Poictiers, who surrections in Cairo.' Ho cnielly persecuted the Jews and 
died about 368. He was much concerned in the coiitro- Cluistians, and burnt their places of worship. By his order 
versy against the Arians, and wrote several books against the church of the resurrection at Jerusalem was destroyed 
Coustantius, who patronized them. 3rd, Ambrose, arch- (a.d. 1009). His persecution of the Christians led them to 
bishop of Milan, (Bed in 397. 4th, Jerome, the translator appeal to their hretliren in tho West, and was one of tho 
of the Bible, died a.d. 420. 5th, Augustin, bishop of causes that led to the crusades. His folly induced him to 
Hippo, died a.d. 430. With Augustin the list of tho great become the tJmnder of a new religion, and to assert that he 
futhcrs of the church is generally considered as terminating, was the express image of God. He was assa.ssiiiatod in 
although this title lius been also bostowed on some subso- consequence of tho intrigues of liis sister, and was succeeded 
queiit prelates and theologians; but these, such as Bernard, by his son 

Tliomas Aquinas, &c., ate more properly distinguished by 7. Dhaher (a.d. 1021). He was not so cruel as his father, 
thi) name of docloys of the church. but was addicted to pleasure, and resigned all Uio cares of 

The study of the Fathers is interesting not only to thoolo- government to his vizirs. In his reign the power of tho 

giiiiis, but to those who would examine carefully the phi- Fatimide caliphs began to decline. They possessed nothing 
1( sopliy and the state of society in their time. They are now hut the external sltow of royalty: secluded in the harem, 
much stinlied in the Protestant universities of Germany. they wore the slaves of their vizirs, whom they could not 

FATHOM. [Measures.] appoint and dared ii()t disobey. In adchtion to the evils of 

F.^T1MIDES, the name of a race of kings, who assumed misgovornmeiit, Egjpt was alllictcd in the reign of Dhaher 
the title of caliphs, and reigned for many years over the with one of the most dreadful famines that ever visited the 
iiortli of Africa and Egypt. They obtained the name from country. 

the pretensions of the founder of tlie dynasty, Abu Mo- 8. Mostanser (a.d. 10.37) was only nine when he sue* 
hammed Obcidullah, who asserted that he was descended ceeded his father. The Turks invaded Syria and Palestine 
from Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed and wife of in his reign, took Damascus and Jerusalem (a.d. 1076), 
Ali. The Arabic historians however generally deny the where (he princes of tlic house of Ortok, a Turkish family, 
truth of this assertion; and many of them say that his estahlishoti an independent kingdom. They advanced iu 
grandfather was a Jew or of the Magian religion. The the Nile with tho intention of conquering Egypt, hut were 
princes of tills family were also called the Aliades, in con- repulsed. 

sequence of their descent, real or pretended, from Ali. 9. Mostali (a.d. 1094), the second son of Mostanser, was 

1. Oheidaliah, the first Fatimide caliph, was born A.D. 882. seated on the throne by tho all-powerful vizir Afdhal. 
Having incurred tho displeasure of Moktafl, the reigning Tho government was entirely in the hands of Aftlhal 
Ahassiw caliph, ho was obliged to wander through various during the whole of his reign. The invasion of .^ia Minor 
parts of Africa, till, through fortunate circumstances, he was by the crusaders (a.d. 1097) appeared to Afdhal a favour- 
raised from a dungeon in Segelinessa (a.d. 910) to .sovereign able opportunity for Uie rccovorv of Jerusalem. Refusing 
pow’or. He assumed the tulo of Mnhadi, or ‘ director of to assist the Turks against the crusaders, he marched 
the faithful,’ acoording to a prophecy of Mohammed's that against Jerusalem, took it (a.d. 1098), and deprived the 
in the space of 300 years su^ an individual would arise in Ortok princes of the sovereignty which they had exernsod 
the west. He subdued the princes in tho north of Afirica, for twenty years. Ills possession of J erusalom was hqw- 
who had become indbpendent of the Abassidos, and esta- ever of very short duration, for it was taken in tho following 
hlished his authority from tlie 4.tlanlic to tho borders of year (a.d. 1099)hytlio crusaders. Anxious to recover his 
Egypt. He founded M^adi oa the site of the antient loss, he led au immense army in the same year against 
Aphrodisium, a town en the coast of Africa, about a hundred Jerusalem, but was entirely defeated by the ctusadem near 
hides south of Tunis, and made it his capitql. He became the Ascalon. 

author of a great schism among the Mohammedans by dis- 10-13. Tlie reigns of Amcr (1101-1129), Hafedh (1129- 
owning the authority of the frbassides [Apassipes], and as- 1149), Dbafer (1149-1164), Faioz (1154-1160), contain 
suming ihe title of Bujifr al Mdmenln, ‘prince of the notliing worthy of notice. Puring their reigns the power 
faiiBfuVyhicb belonged eXolmsivcJy to the caliphs. His fleets of the FatiraUes rapidly decayed, 
ravaged the coast* M Italy.'and Sicily, and armies fro- 14. Adhed (1160) was the last caliph of tho Fatimide dy- 
quenUy invaded Egypt, hut without any permanent succe.ss. nasty. At the comraenoomont of ^ reign Egypt was divided 

2. Caibm s.uooeeded his father a.d. 933. During his reign into tiyo factions, the respeotive chiefs of which, Darghato and 

an impostor, Abu Yezid. omiually an Ethiopian slave, ad- Shawor, disputed for the dignity of vizir. Shawer implored 
vanoeu certain peculiar doolrinei in roUfmn, which he was the assistance of iJonreddm [Nouredwn], who sent an 

enabled to prtmagafo ovqr the whole of the north of Africa, array into Ewpt under the commwid of Shiracouh, by 

and was *0 sdixlessful in his military expeditions as to de- means of whnm his rival was crushed. But becoming 

prive Caiem of idl hi* domiiiions, aW confine him to his j^lpH* of Nuureddin’s power in Egypt, bo solicit^ aid 

capital, Mabadi, whiim he was Wiegwig when Gaiem died, of Amauri, king of Jerusalem, who marchea into Egypt 

3. Mawsopr succewdt^ his fa,f£rf(A.D. 946) when the , and expelt^ ghtwcouh ftW country. Nouipddin won 
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kent another extty into under the'same commandin’, 

who waa accompanied bjrjue nephew, the celebrated Saladin. 
[Saiapik.} SWacouh waa again unsucceasful, and was 
obliged to retreat. The ambition of Amauri afforded shortly 
afterwards a more favourable opportunity for the reduction 
of Egypt Amauri, after driving Shir^uh out of the 
country, meditated the design of reducing it to hia own 
autbonty. Sbawer, alarmed at the Success of Amauri, 
entreated the assistance of Noureddin, who sent Shiracouh 
for the third time at the head of a numerous army. 
He repulsed the CSiristians, and afterwards put the 
treachereus vizir to death. Shiracouh succeeded to his 
dignity, but dying shortly after, Saladin obtained the post 
of vizir. As Noureddin was attached to the interests of the 
Abassiues, he gave orders for the proclamation of Most- 
hadi, the Abosaide caliph (a.d. 1171), and for depriving the 
Fatimides of the caliphate. Adhed, who was then on a sick 
bed, died a few days after, ignorant, as it is said, of his loss. 

(Mill’s History of Muhammedemism, pp. 134-143; Mill’s 
History qf tlm Crusaders, vol. i.; D’Herbelot’s liiUiothique 
Orientale, articles ‘Fathemiah,’ ‘Obeidallali,’ ‘Hakem,’ 
* Adhed,* ‘ Saladin,' &c.; Gibbon's Beeline and Fall, cc. 57, 
58, 59.) 

FAULT. [Mining.] 

FAUN, FAUNUS, was tlie name given in the Roman 
mytholo^ to the gods or genii of the woods, corresponding 
with the Panes of the Greek myUiology. The Fauni were 
supposed to be the descendants of Fautius an old mythical 
king of Latium, who resided in tlic forest Albunca with his 
wife Fauna or Fatua, near the pond of sulphureous water, 
which is between Romo and Tivoli; both were gifted with 
the faculty of prophesying. In subsequent ages the forest 
of Albunea continued to bo the Delphi of Latium; the 
oracles were delivered by a voice issuing from its recesses. 
(Virgil, JEneid, vii. 82, &c.) Several statues in the Ita¬ 
lian and ether museums are believed to represent Fauni; 
among the most remarkable are those in the gallery of 
Florence, and a very handsome one in the museum of the 
Capitol. The sleeping Faun of the Barberino is now in 
the galled at Munich. 

FAUSSE-BRAYE, a name given to the rampart which 
is sometimes formed on the exterior of and parallel to that 
which constitutes the principal enceinte of a fortress. 

In the antiont tertifleations a bank of earth was fre¬ 
quently raised in the ditch, nearly or quite contiguous to 
the wall of stone or brick surrounding the place, in order 
to protect the latter against the battering-engines of the 
besiegers; and the Italian engineers of tho sixteenth cen¬ 
tury make mention of a detached wall of ma-soiiry similarly 
situated, which seems to have been intended for a like pur- 

ose. This was then called a/ossa-brea, and, subsequently, 

y the French engineers, a fausse-braye; tho first term 
indicating a covering work in the diudi, and the other 
simply a secondary or advanced ramp irt. 

In and immediately before the time ofVauban the fausse- 
braye constituted the exterior part of tho general rampart 
of a fortress; its tet^plein, or upper surface, w’as situated 
a little above the level of tho natural ground, and it carried 
a parapet for the protection of the defenders. The terre- 
plein and parapet of the interior part of the rampart were 
several feet higher than those of tne fausse-braye, and the 
intfrval between the two parapets was sometimes broad 
enough to allow room for artillery. 

A Mod indication of the nature of this work may be ob- 
tainea from the lower flanks of the bastions at Portsmouth, 
and, in order to render the example complete, it is merely 
necessary to suppose their parapets continued along the 
curtains and before the faces of the bastions. 

The fiiUBse-braye, thus formed, was intended for the de¬ 
fence of the ditch and covered way by a closer and more 
grazing fire than that of the prinmpa] rampart; but the 
enfilading fire to which the parts in front of tho bastion 
Wige liable, and the destructive effecto of the shells and 
R«a»dM thrown into the work by the enemy, rendered it 
impci(Wible fiir the defenders to remain in it at the time 
wuMIk tbifr'servioes were most required; it also afforded to 
the MMoy some froBities in escalading the rampart On, 
aeoount 4^ these defsets, this kind of frusse-braye has been 
long sinoe supprassed, and the use of it in defending the 
dit^ is supplied |iy the tenaOle. reAsnoir, Fig. I, p. 17 .J 
It shotdd be observed however that Camot and other French 
isugiBeers have rooeatly pmposed oonstnwtions which may 
lie otmtidered as paitiol levividi of the ftiusa-bnye, but 


with circumstances which appear to render the work free 
from the defects above mentioned. 

FAUST, DR., a German scholar m the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, who is not, as is frequently supposed, 
tho same person as rust the assistant of (luttenberg. The 
popular traditions of Northern Germany give very strange 
accounts of this man, which are somewhat confirmed by 
contemporary chroniclers, and represent him as having 
been in the possession of supernatural secrets, of a magic 
cloak, and other conjuring apparatus: he was said to have 
commanded the elements, and to have performed the great¬ 
est wonders, with the aid of his associate tho devil, who at 
last carried him off. The simple fact is, that Dr. Faust being 
&r in advance of hiS contemporaries in the physical scieuoes, 
made experiments, the results of which must have appeared 
.superhuman to the narrow understandings of the people. 
But the poetical personification of the character which uas 
gradually developed itself is much more interesting than 
the historical personage. Some of the greatest poets 
of Germany have represented Faust as a man inflamed 
hy the most ardent desire for knowledge, who, after having 
devoted himself for many years to intense study, arrives at 
the conviction that the depths of truth are inaccessible to 
the human understanding. The despair of a mind thus 
disappointed, and the fiction of the use of magic to get admis¬ 
sion to the forbidden regions of knowledM, impart to this 
character a particularly romantic charm. The idea itself is 
very old, and may bo clearly traced to a primitive age. The 
circumstance that the wandering Punch and Judy show¬ 
men, those rude fathers of the drama in Germany, and even 
in France, have fur centuries made, and arc still making, 
the subject of Dr. Faust’s deeds and descent to hell the 
favourite entertainment of their auditors, proves how well 
adapted this character is to dramatic action. In modern 
tiroes, Lessing, the originator of German dramatic art, 
undertook to dramatise the subject; it was an undertaking 
grand in conception and plan, but unfortunately it has re¬ 
mained a fragment. The same idea however was taken up 
by Gbthe, the greatest poet that Germany has yet produced. 
The following are the leading features of Gbihe’s work:— 
Faust, doctor and professor in all the faculties, liighly ad¬ 
mired for his wisdom, carries in his breast the conviction 
of the insufficiency of his knowledge to reach the fountain 
of truth. Accordingly he has recourse to magic. At his 
command appears the Erdgeist, the symbol of the original 
power which vivifies all matter, directs its motions, and its 
organic conformation and action. The spirit proceeds to 
explain to Faust its mode of creation ana of action; but 
the limited human understanding is incapable of con¬ 
ceiving the immensity of the spirit, who disappears and 
leaves Faust in despair. Faust now resolves to relea.su him¬ 
self by death from all material forms, and to enter the secret 
regions of knowledge. But the moment be puts the deadly 
Clip to his lips, the tolling of bells, the sound of the organ, 
and sweet chanting fall on his ears, and bring back to his 
mind such charming recollections of infancy and of earthly 
delights, that he cannot summon resolution to shake off the 
chains of existence. lYbile ho is still irresolute and doubt¬ 
ful, in the comfortless weariness of all human knowledge, 
the devil appears (the negative and destructive principle in 
opposition to the vivifying and creating), and Faust, recol- 
lectlttg his impotence when in presence of the Erdgeist, re¬ 
solves to enter into a eompaot with the reprobate spirit; 
not with the expectation of satisfying his longing after 
knowledge, for he knows that the human min^ notwith¬ 
standing its narrow limits, rises higher .and is more 
closely allied to truth than the evil spirit; neither is it his 
intention to obtain enjoyment by his agendy, as the pleasures 
of the world have no crarm for the man who is eager after 
truth; but the object which Faust contemplates in this union 
is constant t^nterruptod activity. To be continually agi¬ 
tated by the conflict of the ever-cnanging elements of lifr is 
the only thing which can offer aw compensation to man 
for knowledge which is denied. But whoever deserts the 
provinoe of Tnquiiy' and {dungee into the stream 6t lifr is 
unavoidably drawn into the vortex of sensuality, and os 
soon as the intelleot of man lotas its empire, he is carried 
into the abyss of material existenee. This is the fate of 
Fwist The first volume of the work, published about twenty 
years pretious to the second, leaves Faust degraded and 
sank m seaaimUty, and struggling in vain to emerge flnm 
it Instead of flflmwiiig up the conflict of the two opposing 
prineipies (the one spiritual and viviQring, the other mate- 
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rial and destroying), and of exemplifying the triumph of 
the former clearly and imi»©ssivrfjr, Gotne, who was then 
far advanced in years, gave shortly pefore his death, in the 
second wlume (in which his glowhig genius manifests itself 
most conspicuously), only mystical and fragmentary hints, 
instead of the formble expositidn of which the character is 
capable. The same subject has heon dramatically treated 
by Klingemann and Rimer, but their productions' afe fhr 
beneath tithe’s. ' 

FAUSTI'NA, ANNIA, was the daughter of Annius 
Verus, pHBfect of Rome; she married Antoninus before his 
adoption by Hadrion, and died in the third year of her 
liusDand’s reign, 36 years of age. She left only one sur¬ 
viving child, named Faustina. The historians have repre¬ 
sented her conduct as very licentious. [Awromivim Pius.] 


Coin of Pnuattnn I ho Klder. 

liritUIi Muooum. Aetuul SUo. ('upper. Weight. 34Ci graiun. 

FAUSTI'NA the Younger, daughter of the preceding, 
m.vrried her cousin Marcus Aurelius, and died, a.d. 170, in 
a village of Cappadocia at the foot of Mount Taurus, on her 
hu.-.l):itul’s return from Syria. -She is rapresentod by Dion 
and Cupitolinus as even more pruftigato in her conduct than 
her mother, and yet Marcus iiilus Meditations (i. 17) extols 
her obedience, simplicity, and affection. Her daughter Lu- 
ciUa married Lucius Verus, whom Marcus Aurelius asso¬ 
ciated with him in the empire, and her son Commodus 
succeeded his father as Emperor. [Aurelius, Marcus.] 
J. Marchand (Mercure de France, 1746) and Wieland have 
attempted to clear tliis princess of the imputations against 
her choraotcr. 


Oviti of Faiutina the Younger. 

British Museum* Actual Sise. Copper. Weight* 3d5| grains. 
FAUVETTE. [Sylvi4I>.e.] 

FAVASTR/EA. [Madastr/ea.] 

FAVERSHAM. [Kent.] 

FAVO'NIA. [Medusa.] 

FAVORI'NUS. [Phavorinus.] 

FAVOSITES. [Milleporid*.] _ 

FAWKES, GUY. During tho latter years of thoircign 
of Queen Elisabeth the Prot6®fifnts, who, since the death 
of Mary, had so increased in numhers and in-power as to 
govern the kingdom, as they would, endeavoured, by the 
severity of laws enacted against Roman CalhoUes, and by 
continual oppression, to extirpate that religion from Eng¬ 
land. ‘ Not only Were the Catholics forbidden to use the 
rites and ceremonies of their own foilh, hut were required 
to attena upon services of a church which, if conscien¬ 
tious and eonsistent, they were bound to abhor. If they 
refused qr forbore to come to a Protestant church on the 
Sabbath, thty wore liable to a penalty of 201. for every 
Innar month dutlhg which they absented themselves.’ 
Every priest who saia mass, and every person who heard it. 
Was liable to a fine of t$0 marks, and imprisonment for a 
year. ‘ Tfe ministers of their religion, without whose pre¬ 
sence they Were preclude from the exercise of the saw a- 
nionta and other rites, were in effect proscribed and banished; 
for by a statute passed in 1886 it was enacted “that all 
Joituitt, seminary an d ether priests, fo'dslined since the ho 
tlnnin^of the^ueen’s reign, should depart out of the realm 


within forty days oiler the end of that session of parllairiout, 
and that ail such priests or other religious persons ordained 
since the same time should not fflntie into England, or re¬ 
main there under the pain of suffering death ns in itase of 
treason.” It was also enacted by the same statute that, all 
persons receiving or assisting such priests should he guilty 
of a capital felony.* It may bo truly said that thc.s(! aui 
Other rigorous statutes were,not at o/f Irner enforced; but 
they placed the whole body of the Catholics at the mercy of 
the Protestant government: for them therefore there was 
no liberty, personal or religious, but such as the privy 
council thought proper to allow; and with refei cneo to their 
religion, the law gave them uo rights, and afforded tlioin no 
protection. 

The facts, that James I., although himself a Profc.stant, 
was born of Catholic parents, had been baptized by a Ca¬ 
tholic archbishop, and approved several of the ordinances of 
the Roman church, gave to the Catholice.ut liis aeecssioii 
hopes of a revival of their liberties. At first, indeed, it ap¬ 
peared that their wishes would be realised, and the severity 
used toward them rcla-scd, for the fines paid by the iecusant.s, 
which in Iho last year of Elizabeth had amounted to It),.'!,!.')/., 
in the first year of James's reign scarcely exceeded 3t)0/., 
and in the second tlioy were little more lliaii 'IWl. Jainos 
however was no sooner firmly sealed upon the thiolic than ho 
overthrew all their cxiicclations. In February, ICO!, ho 
assured his c.ouncil that ‘ ha had never tiny intention of 
granting toleration to the Catholics,'that he would fortify 
the laws against thorn, ttiid cause them to be put into 
execution to the utmost. 

Wo nntst refer to the 2nd vol. of' Criminal Trials,' from 
which this article is cxltaeted, for a fuller account of the 
enaelmcnts made at llii'i time against the. Catholics: sulli- 
ciciit ha.s liccn said to show lliu cause of their discontent 
with the government, the king, and the Prutesiauls in 
general. The design of blow mg up the Ilou^c of Lords 
with guiipowdur at tho oiiciiiiig ol parliuiueiit, and thus 
destroying at a single blow the King, the l.ords, and iho 
Commons, was fomed about the sumiaer of 1G04. Tho 
concctvcr of this desperate and bloody vengeance was 
Robert Catesby, a Calliolie, the son of Sir William Caleshj', 
who had been several times imprisoned fur leeu-uiicy. 
Catesby disclosed his scheme to John Wright and TIumiiiH 
Winter, the former deseonded from a respeetable family in 
Yorkshire, tho Wrights of Plowlaiul in llolileniesa: Iho 
latter from the Winters of Iluddiiigtoii in Worcester.-lure, 
where they had been in possession of estates since the time 
of Henry VI. At a conversation hold between tlu>so con¬ 
spirators, it was agreed that Winter should go over to the 
Netherlands to meet Velasco, constable of Castile, vlio had 
arrived at Flanders on Ins way to England, to eom lude a 
peace between James and tlio king of Spain, and request 
him to solicit his majesty to recal the )icual laws against 
the Catholics, and to admit them into the rank of his other 
subjects. Winter received no eneouragemeut from Velasco 
that he would stipulate in the treaty of peace for the liber¬ 
ties of the English Catholics, and so returned to England, 
having in company Guido or Guy Fawkes, ulio, it luis 
thought, would bo of assi.stance iii tho bu-siuoss. Fawkes 
was a gentleman of good mrentage and respcclablo family 
in Yorkshire; bis father, Edward Fawkes, was a notary at 
York, and held the office of registrar and advocate of tho 
Consistory Court of tho Cathedral. Of his education and 
early history nothing is known ; but having spent the little 
property that ho derived from liis father, ho eiilisiod in llie 
Spanish army in Flanders, and was present at the taking of 
Calais by tho Archduke Albert in 1698. Soon after Win¬ 
ter’s return to London, Thomas Percy, the relation and 
confidential steward of the Earl of Norlliumhoilaiid, joinod 
the four conspirators already mentioned, and tho following 
oath of secrecy, was administered to each, kiiecUiig \iith liis 
hands placed Upon the Primer:—* You swear by the blessed 
Trinit)', and by the sacrament you no* propose to rei'cno, 
never to disclo.so directly or indirectly, by word or eireum- 
stanco, the matter that shall bo proposed to you to keop 
secrot, nor desist from tho execution thcioof until tho rest 
shall give you leave.’ Tliey then heard moss, ai.d receiied 
the sacrament from Father Gerard in confinuaiioii of their 
vow. Percy took the next stop. Ho was u geuilemuu puti- 
sioncr, Ond upou prcleuec lh;it it wouj||J he eoiivemenl to 
him tyhen in attcndiinco in that eaiiarity, ho purelia.'.ed of 
one Fcri'is the remaindor of u short leim wh.' li be lead in 
the lease of a house adjoining tho parliaiueiit huuso. 

Vol. X.—2 E 
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Fawkes, who was unknown in London, trad bad assumed 
the name of Johnson, acted as Percy’s servant, and took 
possession of the house. Pat-liament Was soon afterwards 
adjourned ittl the 7lh of February, and the conspirators 
having first hired a house in Lambeth for tho preparation 
of timber for the mine and a place of deposit for combusti- 
hlea, agreed to meet in London about the beginning of No- 
trember. The custody of the house in Lambeth was com¬ 
mitted to Robert Keyes, tho son of a Protestant clergyman 
iti Derbyshire, but himself a Catholic; the oath of secrecy 
■was administered to him also. The proceedings of the star 
chamber during tbo interval of their meetings so exaspe¬ 
rated the consprators that they became more eager than 
ever atout the plot. Catesby and lus confederates, accord¬ 
ing to a previous agreement, assembled in the house about 
the 11th of December, and a mine was immediately com¬ 
menced. The stone wall, however, which separated them 
from the Parliament House being found three yards in 
thickness, Keyes and the younger brother of John Wright 
(who was enlisted as the others had been) were called in 
to assist, and the seven men were thus occupied until 
CSiriatmas-ove without their ever appearing in the upper 
part of the house. During their laborious employment they 
Jiad much consultation respecting the scheme to be adopled. 
It was supposed that Prince Henry would accompany tho 
king to the Parliament House and perish there with his 
fatlicr. The Duke of York, afterwards Ch-arlesI, would 
then be the next heir, and Percy undertook to secure 
his person, ami cany him off in safety as soon as the 
fetal blow was struck. If this scheme should fail, the 
princess Elizabeth was to be surprised and secured by a 
parly provided in tho coiinti-y. It was the intention to 
proclaim ono of tho royal family as king. It was also ar¬ 
ranged tliat Warwickshire should be tho general ren lez- 
vous, and that supplies of horses and armour should be 
sent to the houses of several of tho conspirators in that 
(Sbuuty, to bo used as occasion might roiiuire. 

In the midst of tliese deliberations Fawkes brought intel¬ 
ligence that the parliament had again been prorogued from 
■the 7lh of February to the 3rd of October following. The 
conspirators iherol'ore sopuralod for a time; and in tho mean 
while J ohn Grant of Norbrook in Warwickshire, and Robert 
Winlot of Iluddingtou, were sworn in among their number. 
In February (16114-5) their labours were resumed, and the 
stone wall nearly half broken through. One morning while 
working upon tho wall, they suddenly heard a rushigg noise 
in a cellar nearly above their heads. At llrsl they feared 
they had been discovered; but Fawkes being despatched to 
reconnoitre, found that one Briglit to whom the cellar be¬ 
longed was soiling off’ his coals in order to remove. Fawkes 
carefully surveyed this largo vault situated immediately be¬ 
low tbo House of Lords, and perceived its litucss for their pur¬ 
pose. The difficulties connected willi breaking through tlio 
wall, its thickness, the damp of the situation, for water was 
continually oozing through the stone work, and tho danger 
of discovery from noise, disposed the eonfedemtes to aban¬ 
don their operations, and to possess themselves of the cellar 
of Bright The virelt was immediately hired, and about 
twenty barrels of powder were carried by night from Lam- 
both: iron bars and other tools that had been used in 
mining were also thrown among tho powder that tho breach 
might bo the greater, and the whole was covered over with 
faggots. Lumber of various liuds was placed in tho 
cellar to prevent any suspicion of the curious or the watch¬ 
ful. In May, 1605, the preparations were coraiilete: the 
conspirators having marked the door, in order, that it might 
be seen if any one entered tbo vault, consented to separate; 
before tlioir, separation, however, it was proposed that an 
attempt should be made to obtain loroign co-operation by 
informing Sir William Stanley and Owen of the project. 
This was a^eed to on condition of their being sWom to 
eecvecy, and Fawkes was despotched to Flanders for the 
of conferring with thorn. Sir Edmund Baynham 
•ent on a mission to the pope, that when the news 
phwlon arrived at Rome he might be prepared to 
of the conspirators, and to explain that 
the t^js^ plot was the re-establishment of Catho- 
litaioi, Sooti after Fawkes’s return from Flanders the pa^ 
liameiif Wall flirtbar prorogued from October to ibe 5th Of 
November. These n^oted proregationi sdarmed the ooh- 
ipiratofs, nnid led Stem to fear that'their project was sus- 
^ted. (Their alafrts however hiMdag been, discovered to 
^ groundtoaOi Catesby purchased ftorses, amis, and powder, 


and under the pretence of makhig levies for the archduke 
in Flanders, assembled friends who might be armed in the 
country when the first blow was struck. As considerable 
sums of money were necessary for these purposes, it was 
proposed to admit into the confederacy three wealthy men, 
Sir Everard Digby [I'lwnv^ Ambrose Rookwood of Cold- 
ham Hall in Suffolk, and Francis Tresham, the son of Sir 
Thomas Tresham of Rushton in Northamptonshire. These 
gentlemen were afterwards swoni in. 

As tho day of meeting of parliament approached, it was 
finally determined that Fawkes should fire the mine with a 
slow match, which would allow him a quarter of an hour to 
escape. Sir Everard ngby was to assemble a number of 
Catholic gentlemen in Warwickshire on the 5th»of Novem¬ 
ber under pretence of a hunting party, and Ptary was to 
seize the prince of Wales, or the duke of York if the prince 
should go to the parliament house with the king. One sub¬ 
ject of discussion only arose, whether and how tho Catholic 
peers should bo warned of their danger: each conspirator 
'had friends, if not relations among them; but the danger of 
communicating the project to so large a number of persons 
was considered so imminent, that they despaired of saving 
all of them, and it was concluded that no express notice 
should be given them, but only such persuasion, upon 
general grounds, ns might deter them from attending. 
Many of tho conspirators were averse to this advice and 
angry at its adoption; and Tresham in particular, for his 
sisters had married Lords Stourton and Muunteagle. lu- 
doed Tresliam so passionately required that Lord Mouut- 
eagle should have warning of his dangenlhat very high 
words ensued; and when no was thwarleo in his wishe.s, 
he hinted that tho money which he had promised would 
nut be furthcoming; and from this time he ceased to 
attend their councils. 

On Saturday, the 26th of October, ten days before tho 
meeting of parliament, Lord Mounteagle unexpectedly 
gave a supper in a house which he had not lately occupied. 
Circumstances have given rise to a belief that he was privy 
to tho plot at the time tliat he invited his friends, and that 
the supper was only given as a convenient opportunity of 
discovering tho conspiracy to them. Be this as it may, 
whilst he was at table a letter was brought to him by ono 
of lus pages, who stated thjit be had received it in tho 
street from a stranger, who presi^l ’ts instant delivery into 
his master’s hands. The letter ran tuns-—‘ My lord out 
of the love i hearo to some of youcr frends have a caor of 
youev proscrvacion therefor i would advyso yowo as yowo 
tender youer lyf to devyse some exsouse to shift of youer 
atlundance at this parleament for God and man halhe con¬ 
curred to puuisho tho wickednes of this lime, and thinke 
not slightlye of this advertisment but retyoro youre self 
into youre contri wheare yowe may expect the event in 
safti for thuwghe Iheare bo no apparance of anni stir yet 
i saye they shall receyve a terrible blowe this parliament 
and yet they shall not seie who hurts them, this councel 
is not to be contemned because it may do yowe good and 
can do yow'e no harme for the dangere is passed as soon 
as yowo have burnt the letter, and i hope God will give 
yowe the grace to mak good use of it to wnose holy protec¬ 
tion i commend yowe.’ ‘ To tlie right honorable the Lord 
Mounteagle.' Inis letter has been ascribed to Anne, the 
daughter of Lord Vaux, to Mrs. Abington, Lord Moqnt- 
cagto’s sister, to Peircy, and to others; but there seem 
greater reasons for helievkig that no one of these was tho 
writer of it, but rkther thrt Tresham was its author. It is 
a point, however, ’we have hot room to discuss, and there¬ 
fore must refer the inquiring reader to Criminal THals 
(vol. ii. p. 66) for further remarks upon it. 

On the same evening Lord Mounteagle showed the letter 
to several lords of the council, who With him agreed that 
no steps should bo taken Until tlie king returned from 
hunting at Royston, The eonterits of, the letter and its 
communicatiou to many of ftie eqpeil, gk well os to the 
seerolary of ktate, soon reached thii of we Coh%iirntte; 

btft (hough thrir dahger was dvidefitC ahA the vessel ■WlHeU 
wM to coaUey Fawkes to Flahder* was' lying iit l^o river, 
thev tnuAe no attempt to raUape. All aUsnected Tresham 
to ne thuir bUtfeyer, ahd hfe fit accused by them, but he 
^ahefeahllp dUhied the intiftiktkm. Since they did hut 
knUW abu^toly to wlwit exfSltt their proceedings had been 
div'tfkea, hod stfU hppa of enacting their desijK, 
eaphtmUy, iki ^n aattMftation, Fawkes found that the 
cellaffiiilfrtdimdhetb and had not been diSfUtbfd. WltoU. 
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however, they heard that on ^he Slat of Octoher the letter 
hod been shown to the king, their hope djpjinished and 
their fears increased. Some of the conspirators left London; 
others concealed themselves in an obscure lodging; all held 
themselves ready to start at a moment's warning. Fawkes 
alone, with the extraordinary courage which ho had dis¬ 
played throughout the transaction, took up his station 
in the cellar. Thus they passed three days of anxiety 
and suspense. On Monday the chamberlain, with Lord 
Mounteagle, coratnenced the search, which appears to have 
been somewhat strangely dela^d. Their suspicions were 
excited both at finding that Percy was the occupier of a 
house of which he was known to make no use, and at the 
unaccountably large store of ftiel which filled the cellars, 
and by the side of which a tall dark suspicious-looking 
man (Fawkes) was standing. They therefore gave ardors 
to Sir Thomas Knovet, a'magistrate in Westminster, to 
search the bouses, the cellars, and the whole neighbour¬ 
hood. The search was commenced, and about twelve o’clock 
on the night of the 4th Fawkes was seized as he came out 
of the cellar: matches and touchwood were found upon his 
person, a dark lantern with a lighted candle stood behind 
the cellar door, and under the faggots 30 casks of gun¬ 
powder. Fawkes at once avowed nis purpose to the magis¬ 
trate, and declared that ‘ if he had happened to be williin 
tho houso when he took him, he would not have failed to 
have blown him up, house and all.’ His eourage and com¬ 
posure were not liisturbed when he was exaniiiieil before 
the king and council. He gave his name as John John¬ 
son, the .servant of Thomas rercy, declared his inteniion 
to blow up the king, lords, and bisliops, and others who 
should have assembled at the opening of tho jiarliament, 
refused to aceuse any one as his aeeoinpliee, and upon being 
asked by the king how he could enter upon so bloody a 
conspiracy against so many iiiiioecnt persons, declared that 
' Dangerous diseases require a desperate remedy.’ 

After having received tho news of tho apprehension of 
Fawkes, it was agreed l.y the conspirators, who had assem¬ 
bled at Ashby Ledgers, to take up arms with the few 
followers they could collect, and to endeavour to excite to 
rohollioii the Roman Catholics in the counties of Warwick, 
Worcester, and Stafl’ord, together with those of Wales. 
This scheme was immediately adopted; arras and horses 
Were seized upon, and diflerciit parties despatched over tho 
country. But all their efforts were in vain [Digby], and 
tile failure of the project so eoinplole, that thoir jiroceedings 
served no other purpose than to point them out as members 
of the confederacy. A party of the king’s troops pui-sued 
some of the conspirators to Holbeach, .and here an obstinate 
defence was inane, in which the two Wrights, Percy, and 
Catesby were killed, and Rookwood and Thomas Winter 
wounded. The ethers wore eventually taken. Trosliam 
died a natural death in'prison, and on tho 27th January, 
1606, eight persons, namely, Robert Winter, Thomas Winter, 
Guy Fawkes, John Grant, Ambrose Rookwood, Robert 
Keyes, and Thomas Bates, wore tried at Westminster by a 
special commission, for being concerned in the powder-plot. 
Sir Everard Digby was arraigned and tried soporately for 
the same crime. Upon tho trials no witness was orally 
examinedthe evidence consisted of tho written declara¬ 
tions of Digby’s servant and of the prisoners themselves. 
There is reason to believe that Fawkes was tortured in 
order to make him confess more fully. All the prisoners 
were found guilty, afid upon all the sentence of death was 
passed. Care was taken to render their execution, which 
took place on the following Thursday aud Friday, as solemn 
and impressive a.s possible. 

Of the implication of the Jesuits in this conspiracy we 
shall speak in the article (xAkNKT. 

The atrocity of the design and the extent of the mischief 
couferajplated form the principal features of the gunpowder- 
plot. It is also remarkable for lmv*fng been imagined and 
contrived, not by needy and low-born adventurers, but by 
gentlemen of good femily and for the most part ample 
fortune. lt$ effect continued long to be felt; for it not 
only determined the feeble and wavering mind of the king 
against tho Roman Catholics, but prejudiced the whole 
nation against them to such (tn extent, that not only were 
the severe acts then in force against them left unrepealed, 
but others equally harsh wore enacted. (Abridged Snd ex¬ 
tracted firom library qf Entertaining Knowledge, Criminal 
Trials, vol. iij 

FAWN. [Dms, Vol. viii. p. 358.] 


FAYAL is one of tho Azores or Weslern Islands. It is 
situated in 3S* 30' N. lat. and near 29’' W. long., iiml is 
more than 24 miles long from east to west. Like the other 
Azores, it has an uneven surface, and in some places the 
hills rise into mountains. Though the soil is rocky, it is 
very fertile, and vegetation is favoured by the mildness of 
the climate. 'The island grows firs and palms, pine-apples, 
oranges, cabbages, and potatoes: but the principal object 
of agriculture is the vine. ’ In good seasons, from 8000 to 
10,000 pipes of wine are exported, chiefly for America; 
oranges are sent to England and corn to Brazil. lis har¬ 
bour, Horta, is the best in the whole group. Boals alono 
can land on the adjacent islands of Pico, Flores, and Corvo; 
and tho produce or these islands is accordingly brought to 
Fayal for exportation. Fayal has also tho advantage of 
lying directly in tho track of European ships homeward 
bound from South America and Indio, and is visited by 
many vessels for provisions or refitting. Its capital, Ilortiz, 
sometimes but improperly called Fayal, is a pretty little 
town with 5000 or 6000 inhabitants; it is the place of'export 
for the product of this and the neighbouring islands. 

FAYETTE, MARIE MAGDELAINE DE LA 
VERGNE, Countess de la, was the daughter of an 
officer and u nubleinan of Provence. She took lessons in 
Latin of Menage and Father Rapiii, and soon made gi-cat 
progress in that language. In 1655 she married Francis 
Count do la Fayette, and her house became the rendezvous 
of the literary men and the wits of the age, Lafontaine, 
Manage, Huel, and Segrais were her most frequent visitors. 
The Duke do la Rocliefoucault, celebrated for his wit and 
his lii entiousness, hecauic acquainted with her, and she 
boasted afterwards of having contributed to his reformation. 
Madame de Sevignil, in her letters, speaks highly of the 
iiionil character of Madame de la Fayette as well as of her 
lalonts. She wrote several novels which obtained a high 
rejutintion at the time, being the first of the kind in France 
written in a natural style, and free from the exaggerations 
and affectation of former novelists. She also wrote:— 
1 . ‘Memoires de la Gourde France, pour lcsann£es 1688-89,’ 
which contain some curious particulars. 2. ‘ Divers Por¬ 
traits de quelqucs Porsonnes dc la Cour,’ being true sketches 
of living char.aclcrs. 3. ‘ M6moires dellenrictto d’Aiigle- 
lerre,’ not so iiitorosting as the other two. Madame de la 
Fayette left also other ineinoirs of conteinporarv history 
which have not hoeii publtshod. Her priiileil works 
were collected and published together in 8 vols. 12mo., 
Paris, 1786, with a notice of her liiu, and again in 1804, to¬ 
gether with the works of Mailaiuc do Tenein. Her corro- 
.spondence wos published in 1805. Madame de la Fayette 
died in 169.3. 

FAYEITE, GILBERT MOTTIER, Marquis de la, was 
horn on tho 1st of September, 1757, tit Chevagnac, near 
Brioude, in tho present department of the Haute Loire. 
He married at the ago of sixtoen Mademoiselle de Muailles 
d’Ayen, and his wife’s relations offered him a plaee at court, 
wliieh he refused. When the American revolution broko 
out, La Fayotto, who was Joeply interested in the cause, 
made an offer of his services to Benjamin Franklin, which 
Iniing accepted, he armed o vessel at his own expense and 
landed at Charlestown in April, 1777. Ho fought as a 
volunteer at the battle of the Brandywine on the 11th of 
September, 1777, in wiMph he was wounded. Congress 
having given him a brevet of major-general, he served in 
the north under Washmgton's orders, and was at the battle 
of Monmouth in June, 1778, and afterwards rccoived ibo 
thanks of Congress for his gallant conduct, and tho prosont 
of a valuable sword. In 1779 ho returned to Franco, the 
government of that country having acknowledged the inde¬ 
pendence of the American States, and he obtained assist¬ 
ance in men and money, with which ho returned to America. 
In 1780 he commanded the advanced guard of Washing¬ 
ton’s army; and in the following year ho was intrusted 
with tho defence of Virginia against Lord Cornwallis. 
Being joined by Washington and Roohambeau, ho oontri- 
bumd to the operations in consequence of which Lord Corn¬ 
wallis Was obliged to capitulate at York Town. After tho 
suiTendcr of Cornwallis ho retiinied lo Franee for IVesh 
reinforcements, but the peace of 1783 prevented his sailing 
back to America. He however revisited that country some 
years after, and was received in triutiipb by its grateful 
citizens, whose independence he bad powerfully contributed 
to establish. After his return to Franco ho travelled 
through Germany, and was received with marW ^distimj. 
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tion by Frcdcrirk the Great and Joseph U. of Austria. In ’ 
1787, ieing returned u member of the Assembly of Notables, 
he advocated the abolition of the lettres de cachet and of 
sfate prisons, and he supported the claims of the Protestants 
of France, who were still labouring under civil disabilities. 
Ho also supported the convocation of the Statcs-Gonoral 
of which assembly he was returned a member. In this 
capacity he supported Mirabeau’s motion for the removal of 
the military from the neighbourhood of the cajiital; and in 
July, 1789, he proposed the first declaration of rights, which 
formed the basis of the following constitution. In the same 
month, being appointed commandant-general of Paris, ho 
organised the national guard, and distributed among the 
soHieis a tricoloured cockade, namely, blue and red, the 
colours of the commune of Paris, and white, the colour 
of tho lilies of France, and these became thenceforth the 
national colours. On tho 15th of October of that year 
he’marched at the head of the national guard to Ver¬ 
sailles, where a tumultuous multitude had preceded him: 
he was proliubly the means of saving the lives of the king 
and the royal family on that occasion, by escorlinir them 
back to Paris, whither the Assembly also removed their 
sittings. He voted in tlio Assembly for the institution of 
the jupv, for the suppression of hereditary nobility, for the 
political equality ofVall citizens, &c. Mistrusting the effects 
of individual ambition in revolutionary times, he moved 
and carried a resolution to the elfect that the same person 
should not have tho command of the national guards of 
more than one department at once. Ho himself refused 
the appointment of lieute.nant-goneral of the kingdom. In 
conjunction with Bailly he instituted the club of tho Fcuil- 
lans, which supported the constitutional monarchy on a po¬ 
pular basis. After the king’s forced return from the flight 
of Varcnncs, La Fayette supported the decree by which tho 
king was restored to tho exercise of his regal office on 
swearing to tho new eonslilulioii. Upon this the repuhlioan 
party broke out into an insurrection, which La Fayette and 
the national guards put clown on tho Champ de Mars. .Soon 
afterwards La Fayette gave in his resignation and retired into 
tho country; but Ibc war of tho first coalition Imving begun, 
he was appointed to the command of the army of Flanders, 
and he defeated tho allies at Philippcvillc and Maubeuge. 
He was however hated liy the Jacobins at Paris, and mis¬ 
trusted by the court. On the ICth of June, 1792, ho wrote 
a strong letter (o the Legislative Assembly, denouncing the 
plots of those men ‘who, under the mask of democratic 
zeal, smothered hberly under the excess of,their license.’ 
Ho soon alter repaired to Paris, and demanded of the Legis¬ 
lative A.sscmbl) the punishment of the outrages committed 
against the king at theTuileries on the 2Uth of June. But 
the republican parly was already preponderating in that 
Assembly, and La Fayette found that he was not safe in 
Paris. It is said that he then proposed to the king and 
the royal family to take shelter in his cam]) at Compifgne, 
hut the advice wad rejected by Loois, or rather by those 
around him, who placed all their confidence in the duke of 
Brunswick and the Russians. 

On the 301 h of'junc the Jacobins of Pans burnt La 
FatcUe in effigy in tlie Palais Royal. La Fayette having 
returned to Ins camp, publicly expressed to his officers his 
disapprobation of the attack on tho Tuilcries of the 10th of 
August, and on tho 15th of ^at month he arrested the 
commissioners sent by tUo Lc^lative Assembly to watch 
him. Upon this he was outlawed, and was obligetl to cross 
tho frontiers with a few friends. His intention was to re¬ 
pair to some neutral country, but he was arrested by the 
Austriaii-s, and carried to the fortress of Olrautz, in Moravia, 
where his wife and daughter soon after joined him, to con¬ 
sole him in his confinement. Ho remained in prison for 
five years, and was released at last by the treaty of Campo- 
Vormio; but not approving of the aruitraipr conduct; of the 
Directory he repaired to Hamburg, and did not return to 
"France till after the 19th Brumaire, 1799. Here he found 
' li|ii^elf again in opposition to Bonaparte's ambition, and 
Winst the consulsliip for life, refused all em- 
tiiief. and lietired to the country, where 
Iwjk^sid mhueV to agricultural pursuits. 

Ill it 15 he was returned to the house of representatives 
convoked hj Napoleon on his return from Elba. After the 
defeat atWatwlob he spoke strongly against any attempt 
to establish a diet||ktpnhi^ and moved that the house should 
doclave'its sittings permanent, and that any attempt to dis¬ 
solve it should be considered as troasim 


WhenLucien appealed to the Assembljrnot to forsake his 
brother in his adversity. La Fayette replied with great ani¬ 
mation;—‘We have followed your brother through the 
burning sands of Syria, as well as to the frozen deserts of 
Russia; the bleached bones of two millions of Frenohmen 
scattered all over the globe attest our devotion to him; but 
that devotion,’ he added, ‘ is now exhausted, as his cause is 
no longer the cause of the nation. 

After the forced dissolution of the Legislative Assembly by 
the allied troops. La Fayette protested i^inst that violence, 
and retired to his country residence at Lagrange. In 1818 
he w.-t8 returned after a great struggle to the Chamber of 
Deputies for the department of La Sarthe. During that and 
the following session he spoke in favour of constitutional 
liberty and against exceptional laws, but to no effect. 

In 1824 be went on a visit to the United States, whore 
ho was received with the greatest enthusiasm in every stale 
of the Union. In 1830, ming in the house of deputies, he 
was foremost among the members who resisted the arbi¬ 
trary urdonnancos or Charles X. He then called nut again 
the national guards and placed himself at their head. 
Faithful to his old constitutional principles, he proposed 
Diuis Philippe as king of the French, stating his conviction 
that a monarchy based on popular institutions was tho go¬ 
vernment best suited to Franee. During the trials of tho ex- 
ministers he exerted himself zealously to save them from 
popular fury. Of the subsequent differences between him 
and Louis Philippe concerning views of foreign and domestic 
policy severol versions have been given. La F'ayotte died 
at Paris on the 20th of May, 1834, and his funeral took 
place on the 28th of the same month, being attended by 
numerous friends, foreigners as well as Frencli, peers and 
deputies, who showed the high sense which they enter¬ 
tained of the personal character of the deceased. He was 
interred, according to his own directions, in the same grave 
with his wife. He was one of tho few public men whose 
character passed unscathed through the ordeal of half a 
century of revolutions. (Cloquet, Souvenirs de la Fie 
Privee da General La Fdyette, 6 vo., 1836; Sarrans le 
Jeunc, La Fayette et la Revolution de 1830, and a critical 
notice of the latter work in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
No. XX., October, 1832; and the historians and biogra¬ 
phers of the French Revolution.) 

FAY KITE VILLE. [Carolina, North.] 

FAYOUM. [Faioom.] 

FEALTY. [Distress, p. 29; Feudal System.] 

FEAR is the dread or apprehension of any object 
or event, which obicct or event however is sometimes 
purely imaginary. Absence of fear is resolution or courage. 
Absence of all dread would be a repose of tho soul, ibr 
which, as it cannot exist, tho language afibrds no term. 
Dread is a minor species of affright or terror, but of a more 
enduring nature. The highest and mosf excessive state of 
terror amounts to a total deprivation of consciousness, and 
reduces death. If these definitions are correet, a smaller 
egree of terror would consist in a quickly-passing uncon¬ 
sciousness. Dread would consequently consist of a succes¬ 
sion of recurring periods of unconsciousness, alternating with 
excessive rapidity with intervals of cunsoiousnoss, of which 
only the total impression is perceived (as in tlio vibratory 
strokes of vibrating bodies in acoustics): this total impres¬ 
sion constitutes dread. Feur is only distinguished from 
dread through tho imminence of danger, and thence a 
fearful or a dreadful or frightful object are nearly syno¬ 
nymous. The longer these periods of unconsciousness 
endure in a state of fear or dread, tho more powerful are 
the feelings, till at length (os in drowning persons, or in 
children who are much alarmed) total unconsciousness 
ensues, and, according to circumstances, death. 

If these definitions of fear and dread are psychologically 
correct, they serve to explain all the consequent physiolo¬ 
gical phenomena. A violent blow upon tlie head deprives 
us of consciousness, by occasion is^i ap intenruption in the 
regular functions of the brain, through which rsRollection 
ceases, and unconsciousness ensues. Any horrible appear¬ 
ance to or impression upon the organs of sight may 
produce a similar effect; fi» if the nerves of vision are so 
powerfully affected as to r^act upon the brain, the regu¬ 
larity of its action is aimuarly destroyed and the same 
effects are produced 'as by a blow. It is the same with all the 
ether senses; and it is worthy of remark, that those feelings 
(of fear or- dread) evidently heighten the powers of the 
imagination. If therefore a powerful affection of the 
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visual nerve will produce absolute terror, so may a smaller sextile, or leap-year, it has a twenty-ninth, or intetcalaiy 
degree of terror produce the more lasting sensations of day. rBEsaBXTii,K.] 

dread or fear, i. e., intercbenging pauses of conscious- FE'CAMP, a town in Franco, in the ai-rondissement of 
ness and unconsciousness. With the brain and spinal Hilvre, at the outfal of a small river on the coast of the 
marrow the nerves are connected which lead to the lungs, department of Seine Inffirieure, 116 miles north west of 
to the stomach, to the muscles, and other parts of the Paris, and 40 from Rouen, the capital of the depart- 
body. It is therefore n^J; surprising that dread or fear ment. Fficamp is said to have existed in the Roman times 
should display itself in shortness of breath, irregularity of as a place for collecting tribute, and to have been thence 
pulsation, an increased action of the heart, a disordered termed Fisci Campus, whence its modern name. But it 
stomach, sickness, and powerlessncss of the limbs. owes its historical celebrity to an abbey for nuns founded 

Fear maybe also produced through a disordered action a.d. 664, or thereabout, by Waning, count or governor of 
occasioned by some local affection of the heart or the lungs, the Pays de Caux. The Normans under Hutings, a.d. 
or ihrongh plethora or disorders of tho blood, or through a 841, dispersed the nuns and levelled the abbey with tho 
general sickness, os in tho cholera. ground. Tho abbey church was rebuilt a.d. 988, by Richard 

FEAR, GAPE. [Carolina, Nontn.] I., duke of Normandie. The abbot of Fficamp subsequently 

FEAR, CAPE, RIVER. [Carolina, North.] became one of tho most powerful ecclesiastics of Normandie; 

FEAST or FESTIVAL, an anniversary day of civil or three suffragan abbots owned his superiority; ho presented 
religious joy: from the iMmfestum. to one hundred and thirty benefices, and his abbey hadvthe 

Among tho Jews, the feast of Trumpets, that of Expia- enormous yearly income for that period, of 40,0U0 crowns, 
tion, the feast of Tabernacles, tho feast of Dedication, tho There was a noble conventual library well stored with MSS., 
Passover, Poritecosl, and tho feast of Purification, were the and containing among its archives many deeds and charters 
principal. The modern Jews have a few more, but they are of William the Conqueror and bis successors. Casimir, 
of later institution. _ king of Poland, upon the voluntary abdication of his throne. 

The Greeks, and more especially the Athenians, had an retired to this abbey. Fdcamp was also the occasional resi- 
ahunduuve of festivals. Such were the Aglauna, in honor dence of the dukes of Normandie. 

of Aglauros, the daughter of Cecrops; tho Artemisia in Mr. Dawson Turner, who visited TF&amp in the year 
honor of Di.ma; tho Dionysia in honor of Bacchus; the 1818, thus describes it:—* F£camp, like other towns in tho 
Eleusiuia in honor of Ceros; and tho Panathonata in honor neighbourhood, is imbedded in a deep valley, and tho road, 
of Minerva. on approaching it, threads through an opening between 

The Homan festivtils were of two kinds; first, those hills “stern and wild,” a tract of “brown heath and shaggy 
which were fixed or staled; secondly, those which were Wood,” resembling many parts of Scotland. Tlie town is 
appoiiileil annually on a certain day by llic magistrates or long and straggling, the streets steep and crooked ; its in¬ 
priests. Of tho former kind were the Agoualia, the Fau- habitants, according to the oflicial account of the popula- 
nalia, Matronalia, Cerealia, Saturnalia, &.C.. tliiough the tion of France, amount to 7000, and the number of its 
several months; the latter were the Feritu Lutinm or houses is estimated at 1.100, beside.s above a third of that 
Lai in holidays, the Pagaualia iu honour of the tutelary quantity Which are deserted, and more or less in ruins.’ 
go.K of the rustics, tlie iSementivai iu seed-time, and the The population in 1832 was 8809 for the town, or 9123 for 
Compitalia. Dmn (ix. 17) observes that so large a portion the whole commune. Tho church of the abbey mentioned 
of tho year was taken up with saerilices and holidays, to above is yet standing; it is 370 feet long, and 70 feet high; 
the great loss of the public, that Claudius abridged tho the transept, including ‘ tile Chapel of the Precious Blood,’ 
number. is 120 feet long, and the tower 200 feet high. Some cir- 

The Mohnnimedaus, iu addition to their weekly feast, or cular chapels round the choir are probably parts of the 
sabbath, which is observed on Friday, have two festivals of ehun-h as rebuilt by duke Richard near tho close of the 
a more solemn kind; the fea',! of Victims, celebrated on tenth century, hut tho rest of the building is all in the 
the lOlh day of the last month of their year, and the feast pointed style, and scarcely any part is earlier than the end 
ol' Bair:uii. of the twelfth eciifury ; the cloister is modem. Tho church 

With us, some of our festivals arc immoveable, anti of St. Klifitinc, one of the ten parochial churches which 
otheib moveable. The inirnove.alilo festivals are Christmas Fecamp had before the Revolution, lias a very imposing 
Day, llie Circumcinioii, the Epiphany, Candlemas or tlie exiorior. 

Piinriealion, the yVnniineiation of the Virgin Mary or Lady The inhabitants are engaged in fishing, manufactures. 
Day, All Saints, and All Souls. The greater part of what and commerce; a few years since (Dupin, Forces l*rnduc- 
an; called Saints’Days have long ceased to be celebrated, lives de la France, 1827) they bad eighteen vessels en- 
except in the Calendar. The principal of the moveable gaged in the cod and whale fisliery, and one hundred and 
feasts, and that by which tho vest are guided, and from forty-eight in the mackerel, herring, and othe)t smaller 
which they keep their proper disfiiuee, is Easter; the fisheries. The decline of this branch of industiy has led 
others are Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Ash VVediiesday, many of the fishermen to engage in manufactures. Tho ma- 
Sexagesima, Ascension Day, Pentocosi, and Trinity Sunday. nufacture.s are of cotton goods, in spinning, weaving, and dye- 
Thc four feasts from which leases are usually dated, and ing, in which near 1400 workmen are occupied; also linens, 
quarterly ))aymenfs made, are Lady Day, 2.'5th March ; the leather, articles of clothing for tho colonies, iron wares, 
Nativity of St. John Baptist, June 24lh; Michaelmas Day, kolji, rane-oil, and refined sugar. The trade is chiefly coast- 
Seiilouibcr 29lh; and Christmas Day, December 2.'ith. ing-trade, or the supply of the English smugglers with too. 
The reader who would know more of the English festivals brandy, hoUands geneva, and other contraband articles. The 
at an earlier period, may consult the Ltber Festivalis port, which is formed by^e mouth of the small river which 
printed at Westminster by W. Caxton, sm. fbl., 1483, which falls into the sea at Fecamp, has been much improved, 
consists chiclly of a collection of Sennons, preached to tho Courses of instruction are given on navigation, geomcliw, 
common people upon them. See also Festa Atiglo-Iiomana, and mechanics applied to the arts; there are a tribunal de 
12mo., London, 1678; and Historia Sacra, or the Holy commerce, or commercial court, an exchange, and an hos- 
History, giving an exact and comprehensive account of dll pital. Limestone is quarried, and chalk refined in tho 
the Feasts and Fasts of the Church of England, 2nd edit., neighbourhood. 

8 vo., Lnnd. PECIA'LES, in antient Rome, were tho messengers or 

FEBRUARY, tho second month of the year. Its name heralds of war and peace; they belonged to the order of 
is derived from fehruo, to purify or cleanse. Tho Luper- tho priL>slhooil, and their persons were held sacred even by 
imlia wore celebrated in this month. (Ovid, Favft, ii. 1. 19, enemies. When the Romans had or pretended to Itave 
31.) The Saxons caljod \i SoFMonath, because tho sun’s grievances against another state, they sent one of the fuciales, 
meridian altitude visibly increases in it. who, clad in bis solemn robes, entered the obnoxious terri- 

February was not in the Calendar of Romulus. It fory or town, and in the presence of the assembled people, or 
was added to the'year by Numa, who gave it tho twelfth of the magistrates and rulers of the country, stated the com- 
place in the Calendar, llte Decemviri transfen-ed it to plaints of tho Romans, and asked for reparation. A certain 
the place in which it now stands. (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 1. 47.) time, generally thirty days, was allowed for deliberation 
Numa assigned twenty-eight days to it in order that the and for returning an answer, at the end of which the fecial 
sum of the year might ho an uqpvcn number, according to herald came again, and if the answer was not satisfac- 
a Pythagorean fency. (Mocrob, Saturnal. li. i. c. 13.) In j tory, he took to witness Jupiter and the other gods that he 
an ordinary year February has twenty-eight' days; in bis- had religiously perlbrmed his duty, and that it was now ton 
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S iineti of the Eoman senate and people to decide upon 
question. On his return to Rome he declared to the 
senate the result of hit miaaioh, and told them that the}- 
might now declare war if they thought proper. If i^ar 
was decided upon, the fecial Itetald went again to the limits 
of the hostile state, and there, in presence of witnesses, ap¬ 
pealing to Jupiter and the other gods celestial and terres¬ 
trial, ho protested against the injustice of that neople and 
their obstinacy in refusing reparation, and declar^ that 
nothing now remained for Rome but to seek satisfaction by 
its own arms: he then threw a spear within the hostile 
bounties, upon which war was considered as begun. 
IVlien a truatr of pea(« or alliance was to be concluded, the 
mesenee of too fcoiales was likewise required, us with the 
Romans all political ounventions partook uf a religious cha¬ 
racter. The Etruscans and other antient Italian nations 
bad also their feciales. Ibis institution had a beneficial 
effi|ct, insomuch as it tended to humanize the system of war¬ 
fare, and to prevent sudden and unexpected aggressions. 
(Fitisens, Hildebrandus, and the other writers on Roman 
antiquities.) 

FE'CUI4, or FiECULA. [Starch.] 
FECUNDATION OF PLANra. [iMPRKGNATtoN ok 
PlantsJ 

FEDERATION. A federal union of sovereign states 
may bo most easily conceived in the following manner 
We will suppose that the sovereign power in any number 
of independent states is vested in some individual in those 
several states. These sovereign persons may agree re¬ 
spectively with each other and with all not to exercise cer¬ 
tain functions of sovereignty in their several states, and to 
transfer these functions to bo jointly exercised by the con¬ 
tracting sovereign persons. The consoqiionce of such a 
compact will be that the contracting sovereign persons 
in their joint capacity will become sovereign in each 
state and in all the states. The several sovereign persons 
having for the time surrendered to the joint body curtain 
powers incident to their several sovereignties ore no longer 
severally sovereign in their several slates. The powers sur¬ 
rendered to the joint body may be delerminerl by written 
contract, the interpretation of which belongs to the ioint 
body, yet in such a manner that there can be no valid in¬ 
terpretation unless the sovereign persons are unanimous ; 
for if any number or majority could bind the rest, they 
might, by interpretation, deprive the several contracting 

J rersons of all the powers reserved to them by the contract 
follows also from the terms of the union, that any one 
party can withdraw from it at pleasure, and, as far as he is 
eoncorned, dissolve the union; fur the essence of this union 
is the continuing consent of all. 

This is the simplest possible form of a supreme federal 
government; one in which the contracting sovereign powers 
are individuals, and in which the sovereign persons in their 
aggregate capwity exorcise the functions of sovereignty. 
Such a foderalion may never have existed, but any Icdera- 
tlon tlwt does exist or can exist however complicated it 
m^ seem, is reducible to those simple elements. 

If the sovereign powers, instead of being in individuals, 
are in all the people ollbe respective states, the only dif- 
foronce will be tbit the fbnetions of sovereignty, which in 
the first ease we supposed to be exercised by the individual 
sovereigns in their joint capacity, must io this case, be de¬ 
lected to individual members oMhe sovereign body. The 
citizens of the several sovereign states must in the first in¬ 
stance of necessiW delegate to some of their own body the 
proper authority for making the federal contract or constitu¬ 
tion ; and they must afterwards appoint persons out of their 
own body, in the mode presoribra by the federal contract, 
for executing the powers intrusted by the federal eontraot to 
persons BO appointed. Thus the inaividuals who form the 
fodorul contract act therein severally as the agents of the sove¬ 
reign states flrom which they receive their oommission; and 
the inchviduals appointed to carry into effect the terms of 

eontraot are the ministers and agents of that sove- 
retot'lipwor which is composed of the several sovereign 
st#M again are composed of all the citizens. By 
orPr^ Senate, House of Representa- 
tirdSi 01 ^ other auM, the agents of the sovei-eign power 
ore d«6mineted, they are only the agents of those in 
whom the sovereign power resides. 

When the eovermre power is so distributed, the question 
as to the intoipfetatfon of 'the federal eontraot may m prac- 
ghie be meld •^cuhl, bat in principle it is the same. No 


one stale can be bound by the interpretation of the rest, fot 
if this were once allowed tliOTe would be no assignable limit 
io the encroachments of The states exorcising sovereign 
power in their aggregate capacity. It is a» 5)>%r conse¬ 
quence of tlie nature of the compact, wheth'dlq^hb' several 
sovereign powers are nations or individuals, that each con¬ 
tracting power must exercise its,iudgment on the interpre¬ 
tation of the instrument to which it is a party, and that no 
interpretation from which any power dissents can, consist¬ 
ently with the nature of the compact, bind that power. 

In the esse of complete dissent or disagreement by any one 
power, the contract is, by the very nature of its terms, at. an 
end; for the rontract being among sovereign powers, they 
cannot severally as such jueld obedience to another sove¬ 
reignty, which results from the aggregation of their several 
sovereign powers: their acts in their joint capacity must be 
acts of complete consent. 

If the sovereign power in such a federal union has delegated 
the power of interpreting the written instrument of union 
to certain judiciary authoritios, appointed under the federal 
compact for the purpose of carrying its provisions into effect, 
the several sovereign powers must still exercise, either by 
then legislatures or tneir judiciary authorities, their right 
to judge of the eorroetness of the interpretation, just as 
much as if the several sovereign persons, in the case first 
supposed, themselves exercised the functions of sovereignty 
in the supreme federal government. 

What is commonly called the general government of the 
United States of North America is an example of a federa¬ 
tion or federal government, or a supreme federal govorn- 
munt. The contracting jiarties were sovereign states (tho 
sovereignty in each state being in the citizens), which in 
their aggregate capacity formed a supremo federal govern¬ 
ment. The ministers for c-irrying into eifoct the federal 
government are tho president and congress, and the judi¬ 
ciary of the United States. By the preamble to the con¬ 
stitution it is in fact declared that the ‘ people of the United 
States’ are the contracting parties. 

The fifth article of the constitution provides that ‘ Tho 
congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall doom it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, 
or, on tho application of the Icgislatitres of Iwo-thirds of 
the several states, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, as part of this constitution, when rati¬ 
fied by the legislatures of throe-fourths of the several states, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may bo proposed by the congress; 
provided, &c., and that no state, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate.’ From this 
article it is clear that the framers of the constitution did 
not fully comprehend the nature of the supreme federal 
government; for it is assumed by this article that the seve¬ 
ral states may be bound without their unanimous consent, 
which is contrary to conditions essentially implied by the 
nature of the union. This article involves also the incon¬ 
sistency that the sovereign in any state may bind his suc¬ 
cessors : if tho case of a federation of individual sovereigr 
persons had been that to be provided for, tho impossibility o 
the provision would have been apparent; but tho impos 
sibiUty equally exists when the contracting sovereign powers 
are respectively composed of many individuals, for the 
abiding consent is still the essence of the union that has 
been formed. 

This is not the prefer place to discuss the advantages and 
di^yantages of a supreme federal government, nor to exa¬ 
mine into its stability. That it is necessarily deficient in one 
element of stability, namely in there being a necessity for all 
tte consenting parties to continue their consent, is evident: 
in this respect it is like a paitnerahip for an indefinite 
period, which may at any time be dissolved by any one of 
the partners. Such a powee, which is incident to tho nature 
of the partnership, so far from being an objection to it, is a 
great advantage. So long as all the parties agree, they have 
the benefit of the union: when they cannot agree, they 
take instead of it the benefit of the separation. 

It is aire forei^ from our {forpcm to consider what is 
the tendency, in a union like that of the United States, 
resulting from the powers placed in the hands of tho 
President and Congress the States acting in their aggre- 
pte capacity. If such j»wer were placed in such hands 
by sovereign wrsops pri^ally severally sovpteigu in their 
respective Slates, as iii the case first supposed, the vigi- 
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Unco of these persons in their aggregate capacity, though 
somewhat less than the vigilance of a single sovereign 
person, would probably prevent any undue assumptions of 
power on the part of tlioso to whom they had delegated 
oortain fixed powers. But the further the several sovereigns, 
who in their aggregate capacity form this federation, are 
renioved from those to whom they delegate certain powers, 
and the more numerous are the individuals in whom this 
aggregate sovereignty resides, the greater are the facilities 
and means offered to, and consequently the greater is the 
tendency in, their ministers and agents practically to in¬ 
crease those powers with which they may have been in¬ 
trusted. In their capacity of ministers and agents, having 
patronage at their command and the administration of the 
revenue, such agents may gradually acquire the power of 
influencing the election of their successors, when their own 
term of office U expired, and may thus imperceptibly, while 
in name servants, become in fact masters. That there is 
such a tendency to degenerate from its primitive form in all 
social organisation, as there is in all organized bodies to be 
resolved into their elements, seems no sufficient reason for 
not forming such union and deriving from it all the advan¬ 
tages which under given conditions it may for an indefinite 
tune luvslow on all the members of such federation. 

Tho.>.e will) wish to examine into tho nature of the North 
Araericau Union and the parly questions which have arisen 
out of tho interpretation of the federal constitution may 
consult the essays of Jay, Hamilton, and Madison in tho 
tho Journal of the Philadelphia Convention, 
published in 18t9, and Tucker’s Life (f Jefferson (London, 
18.SY,), whcio they will find ample reference to other au- 


tliorilics. 

A supreme federal government, or a composite state, is 
distinguished by Austin (Promnee qf Jurisprudence deter¬ 
mined) from a system of coiifodoratcd stales: in the latter 
• eacli of the several soviet ies is an independent political 
Bociely, aiicleai h of their several governments is properly 
sovcroigii or supreme.* It is easy to conceive a number of 
soveren'''n ])o\vers, such as the Grcnxian States, assoinblmg 
anil ])assing re^ulution8 which concern all tho members of 
the confederacy, and yet leaving llic.se resolutions to be en¬ 
forced in each state by its own sovereign power. Such a 
union thereforo dtflers essentially from a supreme federal 
government, which enforces its commands in each and ail 
llic status. As to tlie e.xistence of a written constitution, as 
t is callod, in the one case and u more compact ill the other, 
that makes no essential diflereiice, for the federal constitu¬ 
tion, as wo have shown, is merely articles of a-rreeineiil, 
wliiidi only derive their eflicacy from the continued assent of 
all the members that contribute in their aggregate capacity 
to form the sovereign power in such federation. 

As to a system of confederated states, AusUn adds: ‘ I 
believe that the German (^nfederatioii, which has suc¬ 
ceeded to the aniient empire, is merely a system of con¬ 
federated states. 1 believe that tho present diet is merely 
an assembly of arabassadours ftwi several confederated but 
severally independent governments j that tho resolutions of 
the diet are merely articles of agreement which each of the 
confederated governments spontaneously adopts j and that 
they owe their legal effect, in each of the compacted com¬ 
munities, to laws and commands which are fiwhioned upon 
them by iU own imxnodiato chief. I also believe that the 
Swiss Confederation was and is of the same nature. If, in 
tho case of tho German or of the Swm Confederation, tho 
body of confederated governments enforces its own resolu¬ 
tions, those oonfoderaied governmenta are ono composite 
state, rather than a system of confederated states. The 
body of confederated governments is properly sovereign; 
and to that aggregate and sovereign body eph of its oonsti- 
toent members is properly in a state of subjection.’ 

FEDOR IVANOVICH, the last tzar of Moscow, of the 
dynasty bf Ruric, asc^ended the throne in 1384, after the 
•loath <rf his Hither, the celebrated tyrant Ivan Vasilevich. 
He was weak in bcsly and in mind, but the affa^s of the 
government w6re conducted by the talented Godoonon 
during his reijgn, which was marked by some events that 
muduced a decisive influence on the destmies of tho 
Russian empire. It was dflring Fedpr’s reign that the 
peasants of Muscovy, whei hfid Eitherto enjoyed personal 
liberty, and could pass from the estate of one landowner to 
that of any other who would grant them better conditions, 
wore converted into serfs attaoheci to the ground (servi 
glabu) adsoripti). This dwtige was introduced in 139‘i 


by the instrumentality of Godoonoff, who adopted that 
measure in order to gain a party among the landowners. 
There had been previously to that epoch domestic slaves In 
Russia, but tho predial serfs date only from that time. The 
Greek church of Moscow originally depended on the patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople, who consecrated the Metropolitan 
of Moscow; but after the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, tlie supremacy of the Greek patriarch over tho 
Muscovite church was almost destroyed. Jeromy, pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople, arriving in 1588 at Moscow in 
order to collect alms for the erection of churches, was 
received with great honours by Fedor, who, being ex¬ 
ceedingly devout, presented the head of the Greek church 
with rich donations. Jeremy acknowledged tho kindness 
of Fedor by consecrating a patriarch of Moscow, which 
dignity lasted till the time of Peter the Great, who abolished 
it, and declared himself the head of the Russian church. 
The conquest of Siberia, which had been commenced under 
Ivan Vasilevich, was completed under Fedor, during whose 
reign Russia made tho first attempt to extend its influence 
over the Gaucasian regions. The khan of Crimea invaded 
Russia, and pciietrateii to tho capital, but he was repulsed 
from the walls of Moscow in 1391. The reign of Fedor is 
also remarkable for many diplomatical relations with foreign 
courts, and particularly with that of England. The most 
important event of Fedor’s roitrn was his attempt to get 
himself elected king of Poland in 1587. Fedor, or rather 
his prime minister Godoonoff, promised to the states of 
Poland and Lithuania, that if they elected him king, he 
would unite all the forces of Moscow with those of Poland, 
and conquer the Crimea for Moscow, and Wallachia, Mol¬ 
davia, and Hungary for Poland. The proposed union 
woultl have easily created a power capable of accomplishing 
not only the nrojected but even much more extensive con¬ 
quests. Fedor’s proposals wero readily accepted by tho 
majority of the Lithuanians, and they found many par¬ 
tisans even amongst the Poles. He was on tho miint of 
being elected, when, fortunately for the repose of Europe, 
the overhearing conduct of the Muscovite ambassadors 
destroyed the hopes of Fedor, and Sigismuiid Vasa, princo 
of Sweden, was elected king of Poland. Fedor died in 159), 
and with him ended the dynasty of Ruric on the throne 
of Moscow, Ins younger brother Dcinetrins having been 
murdered through the instrumentality of Godoonofl’. 

FEDOR ALEXEYEWICII, tzar of Mo.scow, tho eldest 
brother of Peter the Great, a.scended tho throne after 
the death of his fatlior Alexius Michaylowich, 1576, being 
only 19 years of ago. llis youtb and delicate consti¬ 
tution did not prevent him from displaying remarkable 
talents and energy, and the strong will which he constantly 
evinced to improve tho barbarous iiistitutiuns of his country, 
and to introduce civilization into the Muscovite empire, 
may justify us in supposing that but for his death ho might 
lia\u accomplisliod what was afterwards performed by his 
brother Peter the Great. Fedot dbtinguished Ids reign 
particularly by putting an ciul to a most absurd custom 
which had acquired the force of law in Muscovy. Accord¬ 
ing to this custom, called Mestnichostvo (literally placeshiji, 
from Mesto, place), uo member of a great family could bo 
put under the command of or give precedence to a person 
whoso birth was considered inferior to his. All the noble 
families of tho country wero registered in a roll called 
Sazriad, or Arrangemmi, and all tho disputes which fre¬ 
quently arose about precedence, not only at the court, but 
even in active service, were settled by referring to this kind 
of herald’s office. A natural consequence of such a pre¬ 
posterous system was confusion, and it frwiueiitly proved 
very dotrimontal to the public service; but it was so deeply 
rootefl, that even the celebrated tyrant Ivan Vasilevich, 
who delug^ Muscovy with blood and decimated its no¬ 
bility, was unable to destroy the Mestnichestvo. Fedor 
abolished the absurd practice by very simple means: ho 
aMMinliled his buyards, or principal nobles, and having ex- 
pSwulated with them on the bad consequences of the above- 
mentioned custom, throw, in the presence of tho assembly, 
all the rolls of the Raariad into tho fire. This aulo-da fe, 
which took place in 1681, extinguished for ever tho systcin 
of the Meslmchestvo, and since that time the nobIcs_ of 
Russia have equal privileges. The nobility in Russia enjoy 
as a class many rigiits from which the other classes of the 
community arc excluded, but neither antiont family noi 
title legally gives in Russia any privilege to an individual 
belonging to the class of the nobles winch any other mem- 
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hot of the same body does not poweta. The genealogical 
records of the Muscovite nobles, whicdi did not relate to 
their claims of precedence, vrere spared by Fedor, and even 
arranged in order by his command. Death prevented 
Fedor from attempting other reforms in bis country; he 
died in 1682. at the ago of 26. 

FEB SIMPLE. [Estate.] 

FEE TAIL. [Estate.] 

FEELING. [Touch.] 

FEES, certain suras of money claimed ns their perquisite 
by official persons under the authority of various acts of 
parliament, and by prescription. Tlic right to fees, as well 
as the amount pavable in most cases connected with the 
administration ot justice, has been regulated by several 
recent statutes. 

Officers demanding improper fees are guilty of extortion. 
[Extortion.] 

The rewards paid to barristors and phj'siciana, attorneys 
and surgeons, for ‘ their several services, arc called fees, 
which may ho recovered by the two last-named by action; 
but liMristers and physicians cannot recover tlieir foes by 
any legal proceeding, on the ground that they arc not ca¬ 
pable of being fairly estimated in amount, and also because 
they are or ought to he paid in advance. [See Counsei, ; 
Physician.] 

FEHME, or FEHMGERICHT. After the crusades, when 
the spirit of chivalry had degenerated from its antiont splen¬ 
dour, the German nobles retired to their gloomy castles, 
whence they darted, like birds of prey, mxin the travelling 
inercliants, or waylaid each other for the perpetration of 
every description of outrage. Murder, robbery, rape, ab¬ 
duction, went unpunished. Nor were these c.xcesscs con¬ 
fined to the laymen; the clergy, secular and monastic, cast¬ 
ing off the rigid murals of their predecessors, plunged into 
license and debauchery. In tlie midst of general de¬ 
pravity and anarchy, the authority of the laws, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, gave way to force, wbieh, in the hands of 
ignorance and rapacity, threatened society with dissolution. 
In order to checit the audacity of those who, relying upon 
their power, thought Ihcrasclvcs above the reach of the law, 
and for the protection of the defenceless and innofcnt, a 
secret tribunal was formed, called the sacred Fehme, or 
FcUmgoricht According to the beat critical inquiries, 
there can bo little doubt that the formation of this tribunal 
was due to Charlemagne after his conquest of Saxony. A 
division into counties, ‘ grafscliuflcn,’ formed part of the 
general organization which he then gave to Germany; each 
county had a ‘ freygraf,’ free-oount, and a ' schceffe,’ sheriff, 
who, on certain days of the month, generally on Tuesdays, 
held a court for the administration of justice in the open 
air. According to the antient German custom, the spirit of 
which still breathes in the laws of England, no criminal 
proceedings could be had by a judge unless an information 
was previously lodged by the prosecutor. * Wo kein klagcr 
ist, (la ist kein richter‘ where there is no accuser, there is 
no judge,’ was a maxim of the old ($axon law. Charle¬ 
magne, having conquered the Saxons, endeavoured to esta¬ 
blish CUriatiemity byviforcc, and punished all whq,would nut 
piofess the new religion; but being aware that no Saxon 
wviuld betray his ibllow-citizuu fur such an act of disobe¬ 
dience, lie imposed on the sheriffs the duty of accusing and 
denouncing all those who would not profess Christianity. 
This obligMioh was afterwards extendem to other crimes, as 
adultery, rape, administering of poison, conspiracy, and 
rebellion. 

At the period of anarchy above alluded to, the sclueffen, 
w'ho wenS the traditional possessors of the secret onlcrs of 
Charlemagne, being prevented by contiuuul acts of violence 
from discharging tteir duties, resolvefl on forming a secret 
association for the vigorous enforcement of the laws. 

• The members of this tribunal, who oallcd themselves 
Wisiendc, * the Knowing Ones,’ wore chosen from the UMSt 
moral, well-educated, and boldest members of the mb- 
mUaity. After the necessary inquiries into his prerous' 
aopnp of life, the neophyte was summon^ to attend a 
iMM^g of tile schmffen, which was held at midnight in 
aooal^ seeluded part of a forest, and opened with ml the 
of a court of law. He was required to kneel 
bdibre the ftej^gaf, his head uncovered, with his fbre-ftnger 
on the aword, and to tahe the following oatht-—' I swear to 
keep the eejafet ;!from man and wojnan, from village and 
farm, frogs snek imd stone, even from toa<l and fro^, or any 
Other of God’s croatiotM, uideu 1 have the permission of 


him who heads the holy Fehm. And 1 will not' break my 
oaths for pleasure or pain, for pledge or dress, for silver or 
gold, or any other reason. I further swear to disclose to 
Uiis holy chair, which presides at our sittings, every thing 
that concerns this secret tribunal, which I know to be true, 
or hear for truth from trustworthy persons.’ As soon as the 
neophyte had pronounced this oath, he was informed that 
the object of the association was to uphold peace, virtue, 
and honour against the open or concealed enemies of the 
law; and us the interest of the order required tlmt the 
schceffen of the different counties and principalities should 
bo known to each other, they had adopted a sign consisting 
of four letters, S.S.G.G., the signification of which is still 
involved in mystery. The neophyte wos further presented 
with a rope, which he was obliged to carry in his left sleeve, 
and also a dogger, on which the four above-mentioned letters 
were engraved, together with other symbols. Moreover ho 
was chai-god with the duty of accusing before the secret 
tribunal all those who could not bo successfully prosecuted 
before the ordinary courts, and of executing capital punish¬ 
ment whenever required by the society to perform this 
duty. 

The mode of proceeding against the accused was as fol¬ 
lows : If the author of a crime absconded, or bis residence 
was unknown, the schceffe was requited to write four sum¬ 
mons, and post them on a cross road; but if the residence 
was known, the schceffe came at night, and nailed the sum¬ 
mons with four nails, folded as a lottor, containing an im¬ 
perial farthing, on the man’s door. He then rang the bell, 
and told the ]x>rler that he had brought- a letter from the 
sacred tribunal for his master. The summons required the 
accused to appear at a corlain hour at the appointed spot, 
within a fortnight after its delivery, to answer for his base 
and criminal conduct before the sacred tribunal, or other¬ 
wise clear himself of the aceusation; at tho same lime 
threatening to proceed against him for coulcmpt in case of 
non-appearance. If the accused attended the summons, the 
sehoBffe who brought the accusation was called upon by the 
freygraf to state all that he and his witnesses knew relating 
to the charge, after which the accused and his witnesses 
were heard. Tlic judges were all armed and dressed in 
black gowns, -with a cowl tliat covered their faces like a 
mask. When the suntonce was pronounced, the execution 
of which, in case of capital puiiishment, was intrusted to all 
the ntemhei's of the order, the condemned (who came 
under a kind of safe conduct) was dismissed, w ilh tho warn¬ 
ing that his life was forfeited, and that no power tm earth 
could withdraw him from tho deserved punishment. When¬ 
ever three sheriffs (for that was the number iiccossuvy for 
an ordinary execution) afterwards met the person con¬ 
demned, they seized him, and with one of the ropes which 
they carried in their sleeves, hung him on the next tree, 
fixing a dagger in the trunk to denote that the deceased 
was killed by the holy tribunal. When such im event 
occurred, no court of law dared to take notice of the afliiir; 
evoi-y man’s tongue was struck silent, for foai- of incurring 
the vengeance ol' this terrible body. This punishment 
however was Kchlijin infliclcd upon those who readily ap¬ 
peared; in such cases the judges were satisfied with caus¬ 
ing the tlcfcnder to redress the wrong that ho had iullicted. 
But if tho accused failed to attend the summuns, which wos 
reiM'uted three limes, judgment passed hy-default, and the 
accused was declared an outlaw. Every sheriff, though ho 
were the father or son of the criminal, was duty-bound to 
put him to death by the rope, the dagger, tho sword, or 
even poison, and to rovengo any insult offered to the tri¬ 
bunal upon man, woman, or child, noble or plebeian, free¬ 
born or slave, house or farm, monastery or nunnery, that 
dared tO, shelter him. 

Tlie power of this tribunal was greater than tliat of Uie 
Holy Inquisition; it struck terror into all Germany, and 
especially in Westphalia, wlierc it originated. Princes and 
nobles were anxious to enter into this order either for pro¬ 
tection gainst their enemies, or to avoid t&e jurisdiction of 
a tribunal the power of which they were unable to with¬ 
stand. Towards t^e end of the fifteenth century, the 
German empire having acquired more political consistency, 
and the ol^ects % which this ttrfounal was instituted Iiaving 
ceased to exist, it gradually lost its power, without being 
abifiHfaed by any legislative enactment. S6me traces of tito 
revival of tins tribunal .appear in the sovenleonth century, 
but its eflSwts to fegiun its former importance Were oliOclmd 
by the pibfic authmities. It sunk at length into uitBi 
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KigfnifloaTice; and a remnant of it which continued to net as 
a kind of society for the suppression of vice was abolished 
in Westplialia by order of Jerome Buonaparte in the year 
IKll. The members of the order maiiitainod that they 
were the true and uenuine possessors of the secrets in¬ 
trusted to the Fehm by Charlemagne, but no one would or 
ciiuhl explain the signifleation of the mystical S. 8. G. G. 
Goethe has given the most graphic picture of the working 
of this tribunal in his historical drama ‘Goou von Ber- 
lichingen.’ The best historical account of its organization is 
by Paul Wigaud, ‘ Die Fehmgerichto Westphalens,’ Hamm., 
1827. 

FELEGYHA'ZA, a market town, and the capital of 
the Hungarian district of Little Cumania, situated on the 
high road between Pesth and Temoswar, in the middle of a 
country of corn-flelds, vineyards, and orchards; in 46“ 43' 
N. lat., and 19° S‘i' £. long. It contains about 1370 houses, 
and a population of ulmut 15,030. There is a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic church, a gymnasium, and a very handsome building 
in which the Cumatiian courts of justice arc held and the 
public archives kept. Roman urns have been found in the 
vicinity of the town. The cattle-markets held here are 
considerable. 

FELIPE, SAN, a town in South America, in the re¬ 
public of Venezuela, and the department of Suha, in 10° 30' 
N. lat., and 68° 30' W. long., in a pleasant valley on the 
small river Area. In the surrounding country, which is 
diversified by high hills and wide fertile valleys, great 
quantities of cocoa, coffee, maize, and rice arc grown, also a 
little cotton. These commodities are sent to Puerto Cabcllo 
to be o.vported. The lown, which has a jiopulation of about 
7000 souls, has several handsome houses, and its streets are 
regularly laid out. Some copper-mines are worked in the 
ntsghbourhood. 

FELIS, FE'LIDAJ, animals of the cat kind, a family 
of Carnivora, in which the organs of destruction reach their 
highest development. They arc, among the quadrupeds, 
wliat the /'(i/cowmVc are among the Birilx. 

The principal inslrumonls of the destructive energy of 
the.,e iiiiimiiK are the Icelh and claws. 




I The formation of these teeth is beautifully shown in four 
preparations in the museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
I geons in London. No. 329 is the anterior part of ihe right 
ramus of the lower jaw of a young lion, exhibiting the teeth, 
together with the gums in which they are imbedded, and 
the border of soft parts, or lip, with which they are sur¬ 
rounded. No. 330 is the anterior part of the upper jaw of 
a young lion injected, m which the body of the second or 
permanent laniary (canine tooth, or cuspidatut) is pretty 
completely formed, and the fang forming. The laniary is 
cut down ill the direction of its axis to expose the cavity 
containing the pulp on which it was forming. There is one 
of the molars in the act of being shed, and the ailull or 
permanent tooth is pushing into the gum. No. 331 is the 
counterpart, or opposite section of the same laniiiry ; and 
No. 332 is the laniary of thejaw of the o)>pusite side of the 
same lion, showing the whole of the pulp on which it was 
forming. (.Catalogue, Physiological Series, Gallery, vol. 
1 . m 95.) 

The articulation of the condyles of the lower jaw in which 
this formidable apparatus is set is so contrived as to cause 
its operation in the most efficient manner. These (irocesses 
are situated in the same straight horizontal line; they are 
cylindrical and firmly locked in the transversely elongated 
glenoid cavities, the margin.s of which are so extended both 
before and behind the condyle that rotatory motion is impos¬ 
sible. The crowns of the miilar or rather lai’crating teeth lu-e 
compressed and covered with enamel, as indeed are those of 
all the others: fhe molars terminate in pointed processes, 
and the lower teeth shut within the upper. Thus, when called 
into action, the teeth and jaws operate like the antagonist 
blades ef apair of scissors upon the substuiiee submitted to 
their cutting edges. The canine teeth, the principal pre¬ 
hensile weapons of the head, are very long and large, espe¬ 
cially in the larger eats. If we examine the eraiiiuni of a 
lion or tiger wo shall be at no loss to discover the machinery 
by which this dental apparatus is worked. 

The crista occijiitalis, which is most strongly marked in 
the eats, is a siiar]) and prominent bony ridge rising from 
the upper and hind portion of the skull. Its chief use is 
for the attachment of the temporal muscle, and the size of 
the temporal fossa, and the strength .and extent of the zygo¬ 
matic arch depend upon the magnitude of that iiiiisele. In 
no animals is this fossa larger than in the carnivora. It not 
only oci'iipies the whole of Ihe sides and np]M‘r pari of the 
skull, but is still further increased by the prominent bony 
crests proceeding from the frontal, jiarietal, and occipital 
bones. The temporal muscles would iiideeil almost eoin- 
plelely cover the cranium in many of these animals, wore it 
not for their separation by the parietal ridge. 



The dental formula then in these animals is the follow- 

. -. 6 1-1 4-4 

ing ••—Incisors, p oantoei, molars = 30. 

P. C., No. 638, 


SkuU of lion teen ftom Above, ihowlng iho extent of the syfomutic areltus 
ahU temporal fotuB. 

The zygomatic suture is so oblique that the temporal 
forms the whole superior margin, and the os maler 
tnl|toferior edge of the zygoma. 

In consequence of the construction which we have endea¬ 
voured to explain, the lower jaw is capable of motion only 
upwards and downwards, and entirely incapable of that 
motion in a horizontal direction which is necessary to mas¬ 
tication, properly so callea. Accordingly the cats cut and 
lacerate tneir food coarsely, and transmit it in large portions 
to the stomach, there to be acted on by the gastric juice. 

The muscles of the neck and fore-qnarter of the cats are 
especially powerful to give full effect to this part of the or¬ 
ganization, and to enable the animal to drag or carry away 
Its prey. 
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Skull of lion Huun in (irolilf*. Kliowhia iho prominent bony ereiti. 


We mimt next turn our attention to the other organs of 
jiruliension, the claws. 

The five toes of the anterior, and four toes of the pos¬ 
terior extremities of the cats are armed with very strong, 
hooked, sub-compressod sharp claws. These extremities, 
the anterior ones osnccially, urns become powerful instru¬ 
ments for seising anil rending the prey. Tlio muscles that 
are to wield those weapons arc of great strength: those of 
the fore arm e.specially, which in the lion and tiger offer the 
samo arrangement for tlexiun, extension, pronation, and 
aupinatiun, as is observed in man, are highly developed, and 
the blow alono which the animal can deal with this limb is 
frequently fatal. It is asserted that the Bengal tiger has 
been known to fracture the skull of a man with one stroke 
of its heavy paw. The claws, by a beautiful conformation, 
are always preserved without effort from coming in contact 
with external bodies, so as to keep them sharp and ready 
for aotion. There are some interesting specimens in the 
Museum of the Ro) al College of Surgeons in London, which 
will illustrate this provision. No. 2H7 of the ‘Physiologic.nl 
Series’ is a toe from the riglit fore foot of a lion, with the 
last phalanx retracted on the ulnar (which from the prone 
state of the foot is the outer) aide of the second phalanx. 
This state of retraction is constantly maintained, except 
when overcome by an extending force, by means of elastic 
ligaments, two of which have bristles placed beneath them 
in the preparation. Tlie principal one arises from the outer 
side and distal extremity of the second phalanx, and is in¬ 
serted into the superior angle of the last phalanx; a second 
arises ft-om the'outer side and proximal end of the second 
phalanx, and passes ohliqucly to be iuscrled at. the inner 
side of the base of tho hist phalanx; a thii d, which arises 
from the inner side and proximal extremity of the second 
phalanx, is inserted at the same point as the preceding. 
The tendon of the lloxor profundus perforans, which is the 
antagonist of tho ligamonls, has been divided. No. 287 A 
is a toe from the loft fore foot of a young lioness, with the 
last phalanx drawn out, as in the action of the flexor pro¬ 
fundus. Tho same ligaments are shown as in the preced¬ 
ing preparation, together with the insertion of the flexor 
and extensor tendons. In order to produce the full effect 
of drawing out tho claw, a corresponding action of the ex¬ 
tensor muscle is netiessary to suppurt and fix ^he second 
phidanx; by its ultimate insertion in the terminal phalanx, 
It serves also to restrain and remilate the actions of the 
flexor muscle. A biistle is placed beneath that part of the 
extensor tendon which passes under one of the elastic liga¬ 
ments to be inserted into tho base of the last phalanx im¬ 
mediately above the articulation. In both ■preparations la¬ 
teral processes of tendon may be observea going to the 
under part of tho base of the phalanx, which are partly in¬ 
serted tffere, and partly lost in tho integument: they are 
given off from the extensor tendon as it posses over the 
proximate phalanx, and are joined by ligamentous fibres 
from the sides of llie samo phalanx. No. ‘288 is a toe from 
the right hind foot of a lion, with the last phalanx drawn 
out, and the ekstio ligaments put on the stretch, Ae|pie 
phalanges of the hind foot are ratraoted in a difibrenttiP^ 
tion to those of the fere foot, i. e. dn-ectly.upon ancl not by 
the tide of the second phalanx, the elastic ligaments ore 
differently disposed, as may be seen by comparing this inth 
the preceding preparation. Tlio guter ligammt u of a flat¬ 
ten^ triangular form; it arises from the whole outmr ride 
of the middk nlialanx, is strongest at the anterior margin, 
and is Inserteaat the superior aimleof the last phidrax: 
the inn«f ligament is of a roundea form, arises from xhe 
inner siite and £stal end of the second phalanx, and is also 
inserted at the superior angle of tlie last phalanx, which is 
necessarily drawn back in uie diagonal of the elastio fwoes. 


No. 288 A 18 tho innermost foe or poHex of the right fore 
Ibot of a young lioness, exhibiting a disitositien of Ibe 
elastic ligaments and mode of retraction similar to the toes 
of the hind foot; but here the inner ligament is of the flat¬ 
tened triangular form, and the outer one rounded. The 
latter passes between a division in the metensor tendon, 
one part of which is inserted in the base of the last phalanx 
just above the artieulation; the other part into the outer 
side of the base of the phalanx, and into tho integument. 
{Catalogue, Phydohgieal Berim, QaUery, voL i., p. 75.) 
< It seems scsuoely necessary,’ adds the ame author of the 
foregoing description, ‘to allude to the final intention of 
these beautifiil stmetures, which are, with some slight mo¬ 
difications, common to the genus Felie. Tlie claws being 
thus retracted within folds of the integument, are preserved 
constantly sharp, and ready for their destined liinctions, 
not being blunted and worn away in the ordinary piogres- 
sive motions of the animal; while it the same lime, as soft 
parts only are brought in contact with the ground, this cir¬ 
cumstance contributes to the noiseless tread of the feline 
trilm.’ {IMd.) 



Struetnre of the appamtns ftir rotracUng and extending the claws of the 
eatosM exetnpUfted tn the fora ficot amlbiBa foot of tlie lion. 


Tlie elastic ligaments which retain the lost phalanx and 
claw in u state of retraction are not the same in the fore 
and hind foot 

In figure 1, which is a toe from the left fore foot , of a 
young lion, represented in a state of extension,, a points 
to the two elastic ligamefitev b, the tendon of the extensor 
muscle; e, a process of meMetic tendon; d, the tendon of 
the flexor muscle, which pnsses over the upper extremity 
of the last phalanx at e, as over a pulley, and thug assists 
the powerful aotion of that muscle. 

Ip figure 9, a toe fimm the bind fbot, the two elastic liga- 
mento (et) converge to be infegt^ into the upper angle of 
the last phalanx, and dipiir, it backwards duuetly upon, 
instead of by rite side, of the pemdtimate phslaoix; c is a 
process of lateral tendon; and a the tepdon of 

the flgxoc wofhnd'U’ which ia strongly strapped down by 
an annulK ugainent, c. 

Thu chur >* BUiMrted on thg last {dudapat.which 4* 
of a trery peomiw num, Ita two portions arc united t» 
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•■eh other «t nearty tip;ht anflei. The base of the claw is 
meived into a noove m the body of the bone, to prevent 
its beins pushra backwards in the violent action of the 
paws. The two parts of the bone form a species of hook or 
crotchet. The sumrior end of the phalanx in this state of 
repose is placed umost vertically; while the other extre¬ 
mity lies nearly parallel to the second. The articulation is 
at the upper end of the vertical portion, and the flexor ten¬ 
dons, passing over the upper part of the bone, are strongly 
fixed to the other portion. The action of the flexor pro- 
fiindus causes the whole bone to move through 90° round 
the end of the second phalanx. (Dr. Traill.) 

Having laid betbre the reader the mechanism of the parts 
more immediately concerned in the capture of the prey and 
the separation of its flesh, we must notice another oigan 
whidi in the cats is used for other purposes than those of 
mere taste and deglutition. The roughness of a domestic 
cat’s tongue is familiar to every one, as well as the action 
of lions and tigers in licking the bones of their prey in order 
to detach any remnants of flesh that may bo adhering 
thereto. This is effected by numerous homy papillm, which 
ore differently arranged in different species, some having 
Ihein in straight rows, others in alternate lines; but in all 
the points are directed backwards. In the Museum of the 
Royal CJolVege of Surgeons are preparations well illustrating 
the structure of the tongue in these animals. No. 1509 



i'urtion of Linn'll Touguc, showing the horny 
From ihti gpecinton in the College of Surgeons. 


exhiliils the tongue and larynx of a young lion injected. 
Tilt! lon,.'ue is of considerable length, in consequonco of the 
distance at which the larynx and os hyoides are placed 
behind the boii) palate. The soft palate is of a proportional 
extent. All that pail of the tongue which corresponds to 
the soft palate is smooth; as it advances forwards it is 
covered with largo soft papilUe directed backwards; tlten 
there are four large fossulatc papillie. anterior to which the 
simple conical papitlm continue increasing in size to near 
the tip of the tongue • the strong cuticular' spiiies »ith which 
they are armed have been removed, showing the vu'-cular 
secreting surtace beneath. With the larynx there arc pre¬ 
served the tJiyroVd glands and part of the wide trachea. 
No. 1510 is a portion of t he cut icular covevhig of the smaller 
posterior conical papillae, from the preceding tongue. 
No. 1511 shows ajportiou of the cuticular covering of the 
anterior papillm of the same tougne. At the fore part of 
the base of each of the larger spines may be observed a 
group of small gustatory papillm. No. 1519 is the extremity 
of the tongue of a lion, with the cuticular covoi-ing of the 
papilla! removed ftrom one side; and No. 1513 is tlie ante¬ 
rior part of the tongue of a lion, with the cuticular and spiny 
covori^ of the papillo) preserved. (Catalogue, Physiolo¬ 
gical &riet, Qmert/, vol. iii. part i. p. 12.) 

Mr. Owen remark^ that in the cats generally the con¬ 
nexion of the os hyoides to the oraninm is not by a long 
elastic lirament, as in the lion, but by an uninterrupted 
aeries of bones, and that this la^r structure exists in the 
CheetA (FAejAata). (Zooi. Proc. 1833.) 

This let^s tit to the other 

DigetHoe organs.—An die cats the salivary glands are 
small, as might he expeoted where it can hardly be said 
that wasticatuni is exercised. The stomach of the lion is 
divided, kfnslii^t ooifliiletiea in ndd(Ue,into two por¬ 


tions. Its coats, particularly the muscular coat, are very 
strong, as in most of the Carnivora. Blumenbach ob¬ 
serves, that in most carnivorous quadrupeds, particularly 
those of a rapacious nature, the stonuich bears a consider¬ 
able resemblance on the whole to that of the human subject. 
Mr. Lawrence, in his notes, remarks, that the food of carni¬ 
vorous animals, approaching in its consiituent elements 
more nearly to those of the animal than that of the herbi 
vorous tribes, is more easily reduced into the state which is 
required for the nourishment of the body in the former than 
in the latter case. In the Carnivora, the stomach, which is 
of a cylindrical form, has no cul-de-sacs; the (esophagus 
opens at its anterior extremity, and the intestine cominonccs 
from the posterior, so that every thing favours a quick pass¬ 
age of the food, which receives no mastication, and is re¬ 
tained a very short time in the stomach. The intestine has 
no valves, is small in diameter, but muscular, and the whole 
canal, when compared with the body, is extremely short, 
being as 3 or 5 to 1. It is worth noticing, that in the domestic 
cat they are as 5 to 1, but in the wiWeat they are only as 
3 to 1. Some of the Carnivora have no ciucum, and in 
th()se that have this appendage it is constantly small and 
uniform in its cavity. In the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons are four preparations, Numbers 693 to 696 (Gaf- 
both inclusive, showing the structure of the intes¬ 
tines of a lion. No. 724 shows the termination of the ileum 
f a lion, with the cwcuin or caput cob injected. The 
ctocum is simple, resembling that of the Suricate (Eyzeena 
tetradactyla of IHigcr), with its apex simil irly occupied by 
a cluster of glands; the terminal orilice of die ileum is also 
of a circular form, but it is situated on i valvular promi- 
neiicii in the large intestine. No. 739 is ti.e iiijccteil colon 
of a lion. The longitudinal mus'-nUu- fibres are \ory strong, 
and are di.sposed around the whole circu aiferoiice of Ihe 
intestine, which cuusoquimtlj i.s not diinii. up into sacculi. 
Tlie lining meinbrano is smooth, and is llii iwn into ziz-zag 
rugio. No. 736 is a portion of tlie recti m of a lioness, 
.showing the strong round fasciculi of lo igitudinal fibres 
forming the outer stratum of the inuseulir coat, part of 
which lias hecii turned down lo show tlx inner circular 
fibres. The intestinal glands of the ileuia in tlie lion are 
shown by No. 757. No. 806 shows the live*, of the domestic 
cat, and Us subdivision, as in all cariiivonus quadrupeds, 
into a Meat number of lobes. The second lobe from the 
left siile, or cystic lobo, is deeply cleft for the insertion of 
the .suspensory ligament; to the right of this cleft it is per¬ 
forated for the lodgement of the gall-bladder. No. 807 is 
the cystic lobe of the same species, showing that tlio gall¬ 
bladder is situated in the middle of the substance oi the 
large lobe. (Catalogue, Gallery, Vhys Series, vol. i.) 
Blumenbach remarks that the ductus ciioledochus forms a 
pouch between the coals of the intestine fur receiving the 
pancreatic duct in the cat. No. 821 in the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons displays a portion of the duodeiiuin, 
with the termination of the hepatic and ptincrealic ducts 
of a lion. A black bristle is passed into the ductus com- 
muiii.s choledochus, and a white one into llio pancreatic duct; 
the mucus coat of the intestine is laid open to show their 
junction. The orifice of a distinct pancreatic, duct is pre¬ 
served. No. 837 is the spleen, with a portion of the duo¬ 
denum and panereas of a domestic cat. The spleen is of an 
elongated triiiedral form, attached to the stomach by a du- 
plicatiire of peritoneum inclosing its vessels: this duplica- 
turo passes oil' from the angle formed by the two lesser 
sides. Tlie splenic vein is seen passing from the spleen 
along the pancreas, which extends from it to the duode¬ 
num. No. 840 exhibits the stomacli and duodenum, spleen, 
pancreas, and groal omentum of a small carnivorous uiii- 
nial, apparently ol' a cat. llie parts have been injected, 
and show rainarKably well the juinciiial peculiarities in the 
tiirni and disposiliou of lliese paits as they exist in the 
foffne tribo. Apart of the (esophagus has been inverted, 
lo mow the transverse rngai ol Us lining membrane, near Us 
toiminaliun. The slomach c.xiiihiis the bioad dilated car¬ 
diac and the nairow tubular pyloric ditisions, which are 
acutely bent upon each oilier; iu the duodenum maybe 
observed its regular extended emvo, and us broad mesen¬ 
tery, by ^liirb much greater fteedom of motion is allowed 
to this portion of the intestinal canal tluin in the human 
sulqect. The small omentum is scon aiiacliod, not in a re 
gular line along the lesser arch of the stoiuacli, but ad¬ 
vancing in an irregular scolloped manner upon its anteriM 
vui&oe* an analogous process of peritonvum is attaolnd 
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poiiterior to the lesser curvature The great omentum an¬ 
teriorly is continued from the greater arch of the stomacli, 
from the left end of which it is continued down (be spleen, 
and posteriorly along the pancreas, whicli is thus seen to 
have an entire investment of periloneum: from (he pan¬ 
creas it extends to the pylorus, where it bccoines conti¬ 
nuous with the anterior layer, completing the circle, and 
lotving a large aperture liehind the lesser arch of the sto¬ 
mach, which leads into the omental cavity analogous to the 
foramen Winslowi. The form of the paucrepf and its divi¬ 
sion into the transverse or grealor lobe and the circular or 
duodenal lobe are well shown, and also the form and situa¬ 
tion of the spleen. (Catahipte, Gall, Phys. Series, vol. i.) 

Organ qfthe Voice. —The terrific roar with which the 
larger animals of this family rt^ on their prey is well 
known, and well calculated to parQjssc the nervous system 
of the victim with fear. Stealing on the victim with 
noiseless tread till couched within the proner distance for 
tlteir spring, these destroyers leap on it with a horrid sound 
which salutes its car in the same moment almost that it 
feels the blow of the deadly talons and the murderous gripe 
of the teeth. The cartilages of the larynx of a lion, Ihc 
large size of the vocal organ, and the rounded contour of 
the epiglottis, may be seen in preparation No. 1172 (Gal¬ 
lery) of the Museum of the lloyal College of Surgeons. 
From the iiarrownoss of the thyroid cartilage anteriorly, 
there is a considerable interval at that part between the 
thyroid and cvico'id cartilages, a structure which, as the 
Catalogue tells us, obtains in all the feline animals. 
No. 1129 consists of the heart and lungs of a kitten, and 
shows principally the sulidivision of the lungs into many 
lobes, and more especially the small azygos lobe of I be 
right lung, filling up the space which intervenes between 
the heart and diaphragm in this and most other quadrupeds. 
Vicq-U’Azyr and Blunienbach notice (he two delicate mem¬ 
branes lying under the ligamenta glottidis of the cat, which 
probably cause the purring noise peculiar to it. 

Urinary and Genital Organs. —‘ The structure of the 
kidney in Mammalia,' observes Mr. Lawrence, in his notes 
to Blumenbach’s ‘ Comparative Anatomy,’ ‘ displays two very 
opposite varieties, which may be called the simple and the 
conglomerated kidneys. In the former there is a sinele 
papilla, which is surrounded by an exterior crust of the 
cortical substance. This is the case in all the/e/isr’, and in 
some other animals, as many rodeniia.’ ‘ In some animals,’ 
says Joiin Hunter, ‘the kidney is a very oblong body, ex¬ 
tending iu length for a considerable way, and very narrow, 
as in some fish', wliilo iu other animals it is almost globular, 
US in tho leopard. * * * In the lion kind, cat kind, as 
also in the hya-na, we find that perhaps one-half of the 
veins got on the external surface, and are either strongly 
. attache to or pass in a doubling of the capsule of uio 
kidney, and then i>ass along like the veins of the pia mater, 
afterwards joining the trunks from the inside just as they 
jiass out. • * * The veins of tho kidnow have in goucral 
nutliiiig particular respecting them, ^ey in common 
attend tho arteries, or at least ramify similarly to the ar¬ 
teries, excepting in tke lion and cat kind, as also iu the 
hvama, where some of the veins ramify on the surface, 
while the others are attending tho arteries.’ The reader 
will find in tho Museum of the College of Surgeons some 
beautiful preparations illustrative of the kidneys, &c., of 
iboFelida: they are numbered 1200 to 1205 both inclu¬ 
sive, 1218 to 1221 both inclusive, and 1284 (Gallery). 

Blumenbach observes that in some species of tho cat 
kind the glans is covered witli retroverted papillm, which, 
as these animals have no vesiculse seminales, may enable 
the male to hold the female lunger in bis embraces. Most 
of the cats are retromiiigent, but .not, as haf, been so often 
and ommeously repeated from the time of Aristotle, retro- 
eopulanL 

Brain, Nervous System, and Senrer.—Blumenbach ob¬ 
serves that the bony tentorium cerebelli constitutes in ilibst 
tpeoMS of the eat kind an uniform bony partition which 
leaves* .quadiurgular opening in the tower part of the 
cranhnn. In the cat the brain forms ^ of the body, the 
preftortion of the weight of the cerebellum to the cerebrum 
ui us 1 ti) fr,' and the breadth of the mudoUa oldongata after 
pens varolM is to that of the brain as 8 to 22. In the 
Museum the Royal College of Surgeons, No. 1321, 
(Gallery) is brain of a tigtsr. The' pia mater has been 
removed from the medulla oblongata, showing the Iraus- 
verse tract of medulkry matter posterior to tto tiiber an¬ 


nulare, colled corpus irapexoideum; this is traversed by 
the corpora pyraraidalia. The development of the cerebrum 
is such 08 not only to cover the optic lobes or bigeminal 
bodies, but also the anterior half of the cerebellum itself; 
and the surface of the cerebrum is augmented by convo¬ 
lutions, of which one is analogous to the single convolution 
in the agouti, and extends parallel with the fissure dividing 
tho hcmisplieres; a .seconri runs parallel with and external 
to the preceding; a transverse one proceeding from the 
mesiid ilssvtre marks off what may be regarded as the 
anterior lobes, which, together with the lateral regions of 
the hemispheres, are traversed by other anfraotuosities. 
No. 1325 is the brain of a lion, closely resembling the pre¬ 
ceding in general form and disposition of the convolutions. 
No. 1326 is the brain and part of the spinal chord of a 
young lion, with the vessels of the pia milter minutely in¬ 
jected. The left lateral ventricle is exposed, showing the 
pes hippocampi and the choroid plexus. The fourth ven¬ 
tricle is also laid open, and contains a similar plexus of 
minute arteries. Bristles are inserted into the hollow ol¬ 
factory and the optic, nerves, and black threads arc tied 
round the origins of the remaining cerebral nerves of the 
right side. A small quill is placM in the infundibulum; 
but. (be pituitary gland, which may be seen in both the 
preceding specimens is here removed. Tho union of the 
vertebral arteries to form the basilar artery, tho great 
Icngib of that vessel, and its division to join with the in¬ 
ternal carotids in the formation of the circle of Willis, are 
well displayed. No. 1326 is a portion of the basts of the 
brain of a lion, prepared to show the form and relative pro¬ 
portions of the bigeminal bodies or optic tubercles; of these, 
the posterior, though smaller in longitudinal diameter, are 
broader, and rise above the level of the anterior pair. No. 
1372 and No. 1373 arc two highly interesting preparations 
of tho spinal chord and cauda equina of the lion. (Cata¬ 
logue, vol iii.) 

Taste and Touch.—For illustrations of the former sense 
we refer the reader to the descriptions of the preparations. 
Nos. 1509 to 1513, both inclusive, above given. The latter 
sense presents nothing particularly worthy of notice in tho 
cats; the whiskers indeed are provided with very large 
nerves, and may be serviceable in warning the animal m 
certain situations where they come in contact with any 
object. 

Blumenbach enumerates the cat kind among 
the animals remarkable for their acuteness in the sense of 
smelling, and as afl'ording e.'cainpicg of a very complicated 
formation of the cthmo'id bone, both in regard to the 
elegant structure of its cribriform lamella, and to the 
wonderful convolutions of its turbinated portions, which 
procure us large a surface as possible within the confined 
space of the nasal cavity, for the application of the Schnei¬ 
derian menibrnne. The concha! narium inferiores aie also 
much convoluted. There is in tho Museum of the College 
of Surgeons (Gallery) a preparation (No. 1552) of a lon¬ 
gitudinal vertical section of the bead of a leopard, showing 
the turbinated bones of the left side in situ; and another. 
No. i 553, of a longitudinal section of the side of tho head 
of a young lion, showing the ossa turbinata in situ also. 
The following luminous description of the latter is given in 
the Catalogue. (Physioh^cal Series, vol. iii.) The su¬ 
perior bone is of a conical form, extending along the whole 
of the roof of the nasal cavity, with its base opposite to the 
frontal sinus j^which is here expii^d), and its apex termi¬ 
nating above |he anterior extremity of the inferior turbi¬ 
nated bone. It presents a smooth or uniform surface 
towards the nasal cavity, as may be seen in the preceding 
specimen; but the lamella forming this surface nas been 
partially removed, showing the subjacent lamella, which is 
folded longitudinally: the more complicated disposition of 
the exterior lamella of the same bone is exhibited bn the 
opposite side of the preparation, where the sui-iace for the 
extension of the olfwtory membrane is augmented by a 
series of deep arched fold^ havitig their convexity upwards. 
The middle turbinated bone is alio of a pyramidal form, its 
broBArhasis being applied, to the mbfifonn plate of the 
etbtnoiid bone, and its apex, s^i^t^ding Iwtween those of the 
Other two tnibinated bo^battiet reaching so far forwards. 
The nasal or mesial sur&ce of this bone is complicated 
numerotu deep forrows, two of which extend tongitudinally, 
parallel with the superior margin of the bone, while the 
others taidhate in an irregular manner from the lower point 
of attaohmoB fc The latnal sutflwe o£ tito hone ie lew 
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complicated and extensive. The inferior and anterior tur¬ 
binated bone is of an elongated form, and contracted at Iwth 
extremities. Its posterior and inferior extremity is at¬ 
tached to the outer parietes of the nasal passage, below the 
middle of the turbinated bone: from this point it extends 
obliquely upwards, enlarging os it crosses the anterior ex¬ 
tremity of the middle bone, and then diminishing in size to 
/'ts anterior and superior attachment behind the external 
lostril: from its position therefore the odorous particles in 
inspiration must first impinge upon this bone. Its nasal 
surface is pretty uniform, presenting only one curved 
groove, parallel with and near to the lower margin of the 
bone, in this respect differing widely from the lower turbi¬ 
nated bone in the hare: its exterior surface is similarly 
characterized. In the preparation the outer lamella has 
been cut away to show the subjacent fold. The whole 
being minutely injected, the vasculai ity of the pituitary 
meinbratio extended over this vast and complicated surface 
is well displayed. The pituitary membrane is evidently 
thickest and most vascular at the anterior jiart of the cavity, 
where it must receive the first impression of the exteruul 
air. A portion of the pituitary membrane is rellecicd from 
the base of the middle turbinated bone, showing the fibres 
of the olfactory nerves spreading over it. In No. 1551 (the 
opposite section of the same head) and No. 155.5 (the inter¬ 
mediate section) tliis part of tho organization is still further 
illustrated. 

Hearing. —This sense is acute in most of the cats. There 
is, in the greater number of maramiferous quadrupeds, con¬ 
nected with the tympanum another canty which Blumen- 
bach compares, with regard to the situation of the bony 
organ that contains it, to the mostoi'd cells in (he temporal 
bone of man. In several animals (and the cat is one of 
them) this organ is a mere bony cavity. The usstetda atidi- 
(t/.r, considoring the Imticulus a»on\y aproce.ss of the»«CM.v, 
are three, as m tlio human subject. In the Museum of the 
College of Siirgouiis there is a preparation (No. 1600, Gallery) 
of 11 section of the eiaiiium of a young lion, including the 
organ of licarin'j! of the left side. A part of tho meatus is 
pre.served willi the mombrana tympani, and the cavity of 
the tympanum is laid open, showing the convexity of the 
membrane turned towards it, as in most mammalia. (Cata- 
Ingue, vol. iii.) 

Sight. —^'fhis sense is acute in the Felidtr, and they have 
the nictitating membrane very large and moveable. The 
pigment, .is far as is known, is, generally speaking, of two 
colours, and the anterior perforation of the iris is formed of two 
segments of large circles joined, giving it a long and a short 
axis, the long axis being vertical. In the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons (No. 1710, Gallery) is the eye of a 
lion minutely injected by the ciliary arteries, end the scle¬ 
rotic coat transversely divided, and reflected from the cho¬ 
roid, to show the vascularity of that tunic. No. 17.50 is a 
preparation of the eye of a lion, showing the broad patch of 
tapotum lucidum below and also a little above the inser¬ 
tion of the optic nerve. The succeeding numbers to No. 1733 
inclusive are also illustrativo of this part of the organization 
in tho lion and the leopard. John Hunter, Observations 
on certain parts of the Animal (Economy, 2nd. edit., 
p. 243) remarks, that when the pigmentum is of more than 
one colour in the same eye, the lighter portion is always 
placed at the bottom of the eye, in mo shape of a half-muon 
with the circular arch typwards ; the straight line or diame¬ 
ter passing almost horizontally across the lower etlge'of the 
optic nerve, so that the end of the nerve is within this 
lighter-coloured port, which makes a kind of semicircular 
sweep above it: and ho observes that the shape is peculiar 
to the cat, lion, dog, and most of the carnivorous tribe. Mr. 
Owen observes that ^the Cheetah has the circular pupil of 
tho Lion, Tiger, Lec^xtrd, and Jaguar. (Zool. Proc., 1833.) 

Natubal History. 

The osteology of the Fblidx presents little for the dis- 
tinciien of species, except size, and in fto animals does spe¬ 
cific character depend upon size and colour more entiiely 
than it does in this fkmily. There are indeed differences: 
such, fiiriniitance, as that pointed out by Mr. Owen between 
the skull of the lion and that of the tii^r; but, taken as a 
whole, the skeleton of a cat is very nearly tho miniature re- 

resenlation of that of a lion os u tiger. We accordingly 

nd that the disposition of many leading zoologists has been 
to bring all the numerous species under mie genus. Lin- 
ntms arranges them under 'FeliSi the- third genus of his 


[ order Ferer, placing thorn between tho dogs (Cams) and 
Vive.rra. Illiger assigns to them a position in his order 
Fatculata, with the title Sungmnaria. Cuvier places them 
under tho name of Les Chats (Felis, Linn.) among his 
Carnivores, the third family of his Carnassiers, between the 
Hytptias and the Seals. Temmiiick regards tho genus Felis 
as an indivisible group zoologically.but separates them into 
two sections, the first eoinprisiiig those wliieh are found in 
the Old Continent and it.s Archipelagos, eighteen species in 
number ; thJIecontl those which occur in the Now World, 
of which ho enumerates nine species. C. L. Bonaparte, 
prince of Musignano, admits into his family Felina the 
genera Proteles, Hyaena, and Prionodon, a very question¬ 
able admi.ssion. Dr. Lejtch gives the Lions a generic dis- 
tiuctioii with the namo^Zeo. Tho Lynxes are separated 
as a genus by Mr. Gray, under the title of I.ynrhm; and 
the Hunting Leopard, Felis jnbata, is characterized, geno- 
riciilly hy Wagler as Cynailurus. The whole family may bo 
popularly divided into Lions, Ticrks, Lkoparus, Lynxes, 
and Wild Cats, or Cats properly so called, the two latter 
lerra.s being more particularly applicable to tho smaller 
forms. Under tho first four titles will be found in this 
work the notices of those subdivisions, and we shall in 
the present article treat specially of the latter subdivision 
only. 

Geographical Distribution of the Felidte. —The form is 
widely spread over the face of the earth ; but reaches its 
most powerful development in the warmer climates. With 
tile cxcsiption, however, of New Holland aud the islands of 
the Southern Pacific, species are found in every part of (ho 
world, excepting the arctic regions; and some extend far 
beyond the limits of moderate temperature and even into 
districts lyhcrc the severity of the cold is almost .^arctic. 
No species has yet been discovered common to IheOm aud 
New World 

Cats. 

Among tho smaller species of the great feline family 
our attention is naturally first directed towards that domes¬ 
tic animal which is found in almost every bouse. ‘ lu this 
case,’ says the author of that interesting little book The 
Menageries iJmwX. 12mo. Ib30), ‘ unlike that of the dog, 
there is no doubt which is the original head of the domesti¬ 
cated stock. Tho wild cat of the European forests is the tamo 
cat of the European houses ; the tame cat would become wild 
if turned into the woods; tho wild cat at some period has liuun 
domesticated, and its species has been established in almost 
every family of the Old and New Continent.’ There is 
good authority for this assertion; but the origin of the do¬ 
mestic cat has been attributed to a very different source, 
and there are not wanting zoologists wlio even now hold 
that the parent slock of that useful animal is still undis¬ 
covered. 

Ri'ippell during his first travels in Nubia discovered a 
cat (Kleinpfbtise Katze, Felis maniculata) of the size of a 
middle-sized domestic, cat, and one-third smaller than 
the European wild cat (Felis Catus ferns, Linn.). All 
die proportions of the limbs wore on a snialler scale, with 
the exception of the tail, which is longer in Felis manicu¬ 
lata. The woolly or ground hair is m general of a dirty 
ochreous, darker on the back and posterior parts, and be¬ 
coming gradually lighter on the anterior and lateral parts; 
longer hair of a swarthy dirty white, so that the appearance 
of the animal is greyish-yellow. Skin of the edges of tho 
lips and of the nose bare and block. Board and bristles of 
the eyebrows shining white, brown at the roots; edges of 
eyelids black; iris glaring yollow. From tho inner cprner 
near the eye there is a dark-brown streak running m the 
direction of the noso, and there is a white streak as far up 
as the arch of the eyebrows; between these two streaks is 
another greyish one extending on tho forehead by the side 
of the ears and under the eyes. Outside of the ears grey, 
inside wiiite and without tuns of hair. Eight slender black 
undulating lines arise on the forehead, run ^ong the occiput, 
and are lost in the upper part of the neck. Cheeks, throat, 
and anterior part of the neck shining white. Two oclircous- 
yellow lines spring, the one from the outer corner of the 
eye, the other from tho middle of the cheek, and meet both 
together under the ear; and two rings of the same colour 
encircle the white nock: below the rings there are spots of 
ochreous yellow. Chest and belly dirty white with similar 
spots or semicircular linos. A dark streak along the back 
becomes lighter as it rises over the shoulders, aud darker on 
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the cross. This itreok is gradually lost on the upper j^t 
of the tail the lower surihce of which is white-yellow. The 
tail IS almost of on equal thickness, rather slender, and 
with two dark, rings at its point. The extremities, which 
have loss bair in proportion on the outer side, we of the 
general eolour, with besides five or six blackish semicircu¬ 
lar bands on the fore-logs, and six distinct dark cn^ streaks 
oa the hmd-lcgs. The inner sides are lighter in colour, 
' itli two black spois or streaks on the upper parts of tlie 
foredegs, and the hind extremities show thPbross streaks 
winding around the (highs towards the inside. Foot, soles, 
liliid parts of nnkles, and wrists shining black. Length two 
feet five inches, Uio tail being about nine: height at the 
shoulder about 9^ inches. The dfigeription was taken &om 
an aged female. M. Rflppell, W^ found this cat west of 
the Nile, near Ambukol, in rocky and bushy regions, is of 
uphiion that there can be no doubt that it is descended 
from the domestic cat of the antient Egyptians, now to lie 
traced in the cat-mummies and their representations on the 
monuments of Thebes. In the ‘ Description de I’Egyple, 
Hypogdes de Thebes,’ vol. ii. pL 45, No. 14, is the repre¬ 
sentation of a cat. PI. 51, No. 3, shows a cat’s mummy, 
and pl. 54, No. 7, the skeleton of a cat’s mummy which 
in sixeof body, form of head, and length of tail accords per¬ 
fectly with Felis maniculata. The question then arises 
whether this domestic cat might not have been transferred 
or bequeathed to the contemporary civilized Eurojieaiis by 
the Egyptians; and the superintendents of the h rankfort 
colloctioli agree that the general (acts strongly favour tho 
opinion XkvtX Felis manietdata is the tipe of our domestic 
cat. M. Tcmminck concurs in opinion nitli M. Riippcll 
that this Nubian species is the stock from which it sprung. 
Sir William Jardine, ill Ins able Natunil Uisfnnj qf the Fe- 
lincF {Naturalist's Lihranj, Mammalia, vol. n., small Hvo., 
Edinburgh and London, 1831), states that the opinion 
goiiorally accepted before this by most naturalists was, 
that the wild eat of Europe was the original stock: but, 
he adds, that although, since tho introduction of our 
hnnso cat to this country, there may have boon an acci¬ 
dental cross with the wild native species, an attentive 
examination of tho gisinler numbers will at once show 
a very different form from that exhibited by the wild 
cat; the most pnmiinonl distinctions being tho short¬ 
ness of the legs and shortness and thickness of the tail in 
t!io latter. ‘ The domestic cat,’ continuos thi.s author, * is 
Die only one of this race which hB.s boeii generally used in 
tho economy of man. Some of the other small species have 
sliowii that they might be applied to similar purposes; and 
We have soon that tne general disposition of this family will 
not prevent their tmuing. Much pains would have been 
necessary to effect this, and none of the European nations 
were likely to have attempted it. Tho scarcity of cats in 
Europe, in its earlier agc.s, is also well known, and in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries a good mouser brought a high 
price. Although, however, our opinicn coincides with 
that of the above-mentioned autliorities, and we think that 
we are indebted to the superstition of the antient Egyp¬ 
tians for having domdfeichted the species described by 
HiippcU, we have no doubt that since its introduction to this 
country, and more particularly to tho north of Scotland, 
there nas been occasional crossing with our own native 
species, and that tho results of tli*e crosses have been kept 
in our houses. We have seen many cats very closely resem¬ 
bling Uio wild cat, and one or two that ware ve^ tame, 
which could scarcely be distinguisbed from it. There is 
perhaps no animal that so soqp loses its oultivation, and 
returns apparently to a state completely wild. A trifling 
neglect of proper reeding or attention will often cause them 
to depend upon their own resources j and the tasting of 
some wild and living food, will tempt them to seiek it amin, 
and to leave their civilised home. They then prowl wout 
in the same manner as their congeners, orouching amoi» 
cover, and earefiilly concealing uomselves from ml publi¬ 
city. , They breed in tho woods or thickets, and support 
themoelvw upon birds or young antmals. Few extensive 
rabWt warrens want two or three depredators of this kind, 
wnere they commit^reat havoc, pariicutorly among the 
) onng in kurnmer. Iluey sleep and repose ta the holes, and 
are olteti taken to the snares set for thinr prey. I once 
came upon a oat whidli had riius left her home: she had 
newly kittened in the riklgo of an uneut corn-field. Upon 
appioachii^!; febc showed every disposition to defend her 
ptcqjeny, and beside hot lay dead two half-grown tevoret*.’ 


Befom we nuit this part of the sue^eet we must not forgot 
that among me animals seen by Riippelt in Kordofuu lie 
discovered a new small species of cat. 

Mr. Bell(fl'w<orpijyBn'fr'*AQ«adrMp«rf«,Lond.8vo. 1827) 
first addresses himself to the question whether the comnien 
wild cat is the original from whioh all our domestic oats have 
sprung, according to the general opinion of theoWor natural 
ists. He states tlmt there are many reasons for believing that 
this opinion is entirely erroneous. In the first place, he 
observes, the general conformation of the two animals is 
considerably different, especially in the length and form iff 
the tail, which in the wild cat is strong, robust, and at least 
as large towards the extremity, as at the base and middle, 
whilst that of the domestic cat tapers towards the apex. 
The ftir too of the former, he remarks, is thicker and 
longer; and although the colours ore someWliat like those 
which occur in some individuals of the ordinary species, 
there ate, oven in this respect, distinctions which can scarcely 
be considered otherwise than as essentially specific; as, for 
instance, the termination of the tail to a black tuft, wliich 
invariably marks the wild cat. To Uiese distinctions nmy 
be added the difference of length of the intestinal canal; 
though domestication might account for much of that. 

Blit to return to Mr. Bell. With regard to the alleged 
crossing between the wild and Iho domestic breeds, ‘ it is not 
without much fcflccUnu on the matter that Ira has come to 
the conclusion that this opinion of their intermixture, re¬ 
pealed and transmitted from one to another till it has 
bocouie un uncontestod dogma, is erroneous, and has its 
fi'Undatiun in mistaken taels.' Mr. Bell then notices 
Riippoirs Felis mauieulata above described, and comes to 
tho coriohisioii that ‘this species, to which the high authority 
of Riippoll has assigned the origin of our house cat, is 
still farther removed from it in essential zoological cha¬ 
racters than even tlie British wild cat, to whioh it had been 
previously so generally referred; and that, as in the case of 
so many of our domesticated animals, wc have yet to seek 
for tho true original of this useful, gentle, and elegant 
animal.’ 

We must confess that wo do not see much diiliculty in 
coinciding with the opinion of Riippoll, Tcmminck, and Sir 
William Jardine upon the evidence at present known. It 
is not attempted to be denied that the Egyptians had a 
domestic cat, and wo think there can be little doubt that 
the domestic cat of the Egyptians was identical with FeUs 
maniculata. This extraordinary people, whose existence is 
now only to be traced in their wonderful and enduring 
monuments, were, when in their high and palmy state, the 
centre of civilization, and we can see no reason why other 
nations, who borrowed so largely from them, should not 
have also received their domestic cat among other benefits 
of civilization. This animal, when introduced, would he 
liable to all the usual consequences of domestication and oi 
intermixture, according to the localities of the various 
nations who obtained it. We can see no reason why tire 
domestic cat, from whatever source derived, should not 
breed with tho wild cat to Great Britain, and we believe 
that it has so bred 
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Tlifs arguments derived from the diffeeipee ^^een the 
(bib of'the wild cat, of the domestic cat, end of Ww rm 
niru(a(a. ao not seem to u» to curry mvich weight. We 
cao'iot .ihul o,m' e\ 0 !) to the eifeot of domestication on this 
organ among the dogs, which gives us every variety, from 
the Wollc.leilmd tail of the Newfoundland dog, settor, end 
spimiel, to that of tho greyhound, which is so scantily fur- 
ni'.hcil tts to owe one of its excellencies to being ‘ tailed 
like a ratnay, in some varieties, that long tail is reduced 
to almost no tail at gU. Theie arc also tail-less cats, as 
Mr. Soli himself notices. 

Still the doubt thrown on the question by a zoologist of 
so much experience and skill as Mr. Bell is dosorviug of the 
most serious consideration, and should stimulate those who 
luivo the opportunity to invesligate the subject upon every 
occasion onered to them. 

Tito dome-stic cat is Le Chat of the French, Gatto of the 
Italians, Goto of the Spanish and Portuguese, Katze of 
the Geimaus, Cyperae Kut and Huyaknt of tho Dutch, 
Kalta of the Swedes, Kat of the Danes, Gath and Qwr 
Cath^at the autiuut British, and Felia domeatica, aeu Caius, 
of Ray. The varietie.s, as ip all cases of domestication, are 
endless: among the most noted arc the Tabby, tho Tor¬ 
toiseshell, the Charfroux, which is bluish, and the Angora 
cat with its long silky hair. The domestic, cat is but too 
famous for its altaiuimaits in the art of ingeniously tor- 
monting, and it is difficult to say what end is answered by 
the prolonged agonies of fear and torture which the poor 
mouse is made to undergo before it receives the coup de 
grace. This reliued crueltv appears to be confined to mice, 
young rats, and small quadrupods: if a cat strikes down a 
bird, she does not trifle with it, but, conscious of its chances 
of ©.scape, bites off its bead or wounds it tnorlally at once. 

Wo insert the following from Pennant, though it has 
been often quoted, not only as illustrating the manners of a 
period so distant us that of lloircl, who died in the year 
94B, after a reign of It! years ovor South Wales and of 
eight years over all Wale-, but also on accounl of the re¬ 
flection at the end, winch vve think worthy llio (-onsideration 
of tliose who iiro interested in inquiring wbciicc the stock 
of the doinesiic cat was derived. ‘Dor ancoMors,’ says 
Pennant, ‘seem to have hud a liigU sen.-c, of the utility of 
this animal. That cvcidlont prince. Houvl Dda or Ilowel 
the Good, did not think it houeath him, among his laws 
relating to the prices, &c. of aiiiiiiaLs (Legea Widlia-, 
p. 247, 243), to include that of tho cat, and to describe tho 
qualities it ought to have. The price of a killing before it 
could see was to be a penny; till it caught a mouse, two¬ 
pence. It was required besides that it should be perfect in 
its senses of hearing and seeing, bo a good mousor, have 
the claws whole, and bo a good nurse; but if it failed in 
any of these qualilies, the seller was to forfeit to the buyer 
the third part of its value. If any one stole or killed the 
cat Umt guarded the prince’s granary, he was to forfait a 
milch ewe, its fleece, and lamb; ur as much wheat as when 
poured on the cat suspended by its tail (the head touching 
the floor) would f<«m a heap high enough to cover the tip 
of the former. This last quotation is not only curious, as 
being an evidence of the simplicity of antient manners, but 
it almost proves to a demonstration that cats are not ah- 
origiuea of these island^ or known to the earliest in¬ 
habitants. The large prices set on them (if we consider 
the high value of specie at that time) and the great care 
taken ol the improvement khd breed of an animal that 
multipii^ so fii«t, ate almost certain proofs of their being 
little known at that jmriod.’ (SnfwA Zoology.) 

The Wild Cat is he Ckat aetupage of the Franch, Goto 
numtui of tho Spanipsde, Wilde H^tzs' mafl Bmmritier of 
the GermopS' rUd fiat pf the Denes, (ktth goed of the 
antient Sritidt, Cotw tylvffHt of Klein, Felia Cittm of' 
Liimnius. and FeM^ au^tiea of Merrett 

Deacriptio»,-^Uam Angular, strongly marked; ears 
raOtm htinfe) long> triangular, and pointed. Body strong, 
rather mora robust than that of tho domostie oat. Tail 
of agupl erne throughout its length, oc rather larger 
tortards tiM 7uc soft, long, and thick; colour of 

tho Asoo. ypUowish gra^, with a band of black spots towards 
thp 'nihfhf* yalloWish wKite; forehead brown; 

• Iti* wofiy «f tmMt thOM nuniMi we tho »»mo m the Lntln 

ea£ia,«ti«Q<mm4&miuiiUiNM eoftilKiftnd cat 0 Uut! aud Ibto i« Mm^wliat in favor 
of all ttortUattt and Wfipotn Buropo havlog recelvtHi the eat through Roniaa 
eivillxation. are that brought nearer tu Egypt, ita probable origin. /The ' 

Greek word s/drM !• ui odd.oite«aud htipe u« nothing* being upper 

ndMeripttvwttDik 
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head gray, marked with two black sinpes passing from tho 
eyes over and behind the ears; back, sides, and limbs grey, 
darker on the hack, paler on the sides; with a blackish 
longitudinal stripe along ihc middle of tlie back, and nu¬ 
merous paler curved ones on tho sides, whicli ai-e darker 
towards the back, and become obsolete towards the belly, 
which is nearly while. Tail aniiulaled with light grey and 
black; tip of the latter colour. Feet and insides of the 
leg yellowish grey; soles black, at least in tho male, of 
which scxTerauiinck declares it to ho a peculiarity. Colours 
of the fetnalo paler, and markings le.ss distinct. Dimen¬ 
sions differing greatly according to the statement of various 
naturalists. Medium size of full-growii male;— 


Length of head and body 

„ of head . . . , 

„ of curs . . . . 

„ of tail . . . , 

Female rather smaller. (Bell.) 
Tcmmiiick gives the average length as 


Fool.. In. Lini'v 
1 10 0 

0 3 8 

0 2 3 

0 II 2 

three feet. 


Locality. —All tho wooded countries of Burope, Germany 
especially; Russia, Hungary, the north of Asia, and Nepfll. 
The animal is larger in cold climates, and its fur is there 
held in higher estimation. 

In Britain it was formerly plentiful, and was a beast of 
chace, as we learn from Richard the Second’s charter to the 
abbot of Peterborough, giving him pcmiissiou to hunt the 
hare, fox, and wild cat. The fur m those days does not seem 
to have boon thought of much value, for it is ordained in 
Archbishop Corboyl’s canons, a.w. 1127, that no abbess or 
null should use more costly apparel than such as is made 
of lambs’ or cats’ skins. 

The wild cat is now rarely found in the south of Kng- 
land, and even in Cumberlutid and Westmoreland its nura 
bers are very much reduced. In the north of Scotland and 
in Ireland it is still abundant. 

Among tho foreign wifd cats may he enumerated Felia 
Chaua, Guld.; the Mota Hahn Manjur or iMrger Wild 
Cat of the Mahrattas (a lynx); and Felia torqiuifua, F. 
Cuv.; the Lhan Hahn Manjur or Le.aaer Wild Cat of the 
Mahrattas; Felia Mmn-meiiaia,.\\\o Afoojw/17(7/, Hodgson, 
from tho Moormi Hills in Nepdl tZooL Proc., January, 
1824). FeUa planicepa, 'Vigors and Horsfiold, departs in 
many points from the trim cats, and approaches Prionodnn 
in others. Felia Temminckii of the same zoologists, which 
is near the domestic eat in size, comes nearer in form—it is 
uniform in colour—to the true Tiger Cats, which will bo 
noticed under the article on Tiwkrs. Wo must not omit to 
notice the Felia Caffi-a, a specimen of which is to be seen in 
the South African Museum (No. 28) specimens of which 
have been met with, as tho Catalogue informs us, in what¬ 
ever direction South Africa has yet t«-cn explored. ‘It ex¬ 
hibits certain fixed peculiarities which unequivocally con¬ 
stitute it a distinct species from the domestic cat, #hich is 
occasionally found wild m tho colony, and with which the 
former has sometimes been erroneously confounded. It 
TOssesses a full share of the ferocity of the feline tribe; and 
dogs which have once hud a spedmen of its pugjaaeiaus. wilk 
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and power show a considerable degree of caution in on- 
I’oimtering it a second time. It is frequently found in such 
Hats US chance to be covered with long grass or with a mo¬ 
derate growth of brushwood; and when disturbed by the 
approach of men or dogs, usually geeks shelter in thickets, 
or the burrows of other animals. It preys upon small qua¬ 
drupeds and birds, and is an especial enemy to those of the 
latter which have their nests upon the ground.’ Waialogue 
qf South African Mweum.i 

Fossil FuLiniB. 

In the second or Miocene period of the tertiary forma¬ 
tions we have hitherto found the first traces of large fossil 
cats. Tliere are no less than four species of these great 
cats, some os large as a lion, enumHated by Professor Kaup 
from the Epplesheim sand near Altzoy, about twelve leagues 
Houtli of Mayence. These remains are preseived in the 
museum at Darmstadt The professor names these Felis 
aphanista, F. prisca, P. o^gia, and F. antediluviana. In 
the third and fourth (or Pliocene), divisions of the tertiary 
periods, we find that the number of terrestrial herbivorous 
quadrupeds become more abundant; and, with their nu¬ 
merical importance, the Carnivora, whose agoncy was re¬ 
quired for keeping them down, increase also. The remains 
of Felider occur in the ossiferous caverns, such as those of 
Kirkdalc, Gnilenreuth, &c.; and also in the osseous brec¬ 
cias (Nice, &c.). In the cave at Kirkdale the only remains 
that had been found of the tiger species, according to l>r. 
Buckland, were two large canine teeth, each 4 inches in 
length, and a few molar teeth: these exceeded in size those ! 
of the largest lion or Bengal tiger. Mr. Cottle of Bristol 
procured from Oroston Cave, Plymouth, among many other 
remains, two tusks of a tiger, one 3} inches long, the other 
3i, one from the upper, and one from the lower jaw. Dr. 
Buckland in the same work {Reliquite Dituriana) men¬ 
tions that Cuvier had then lately found the tusks of an ex¬ 
tinct lion or tiger in the breccia of Nice, and that Mr. 
Pcntland had discovered the tooth of the same extinct tiger 
in the breccia of Antibes. Bavard, the Abbe Croizet, and 
Joliert, in the work on Fossil Cats, found, among the re¬ 
mains contained in the ossiferous rocks of Auvergne (Puy 
do Dome) the following sjajcies: Felis Issidoriensis, F. bre- 
virnstris, F. pardinensis, F. Aveniensis, and F. megan- 
.tprenn. 

FELIX L, a native of Rome, succeeded Dionysius the 
Colahriun as bishoji of that city a.i>. Z7I, and suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom in 275. He was succeeded by F.utychianus, bishop 
of Luiia. Tliere is extant an epistle of Felix to Moximtis, 
bishop ,)f Alexandria, against Paul of Samosata. 

FELIX 11., by some styled 111., on account of an anti¬ 
pope who assumed the title of Felix II. in the schism 
against Liberius (A.n. .'155-06), was a native of Rome, and 
succoeded Simplicius in the year 483. He had a dispute 
upon questions of ecclesiastical supremacy with Acacius, 
bishop of Constantinople, who was supported by the em¬ 
peror and by most of the eastern clergy; in consoquence of 
which a schism cnstHid between the Greek and Latin 
churches, which continued utter the death of Felix, which 
happened in 492. He was succeeded by Gelasiiis T. 

FELIX llln also called IV., a native of Beneventum, 
suctoseded John 1. a.d. 526, and died in 530. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Boniface II. 

FELIX V. [AMADKtjs Vm.] 

FELLOWSHIP, in books of arithmetic, the rule by 
which profit or loss is divided among those who are to boor 
it, in proportion to their investments or interests in the trans¬ 
action. It is usual to divide this rule into two parts, of 
which the first supposes all the investments to have been 
made fur the same time, and the second supposes the part¬ 
ners to have employed their money during different times. 
One sim ple case of each will be sumoient. 

Question 1. A, B, and C embarked 1 Of., 9f., and Si. in a 
venture which yielded 30(. of profit. How mueh belongs to 
each ? 

If 10+0+6, or 27 adventurers embarked 1). eaofa, it is 
clear that each of them should have the 27th part of 301. | 
Let 10 of them assign their shares to A, 9 to 1^ and 8 to C,; 
and We have the case in question. Hiat is A, should have 
10-27%, B 0-27d>s, and C 6-27ths of the whole profit. 

Question 2. 4-w®***®^ '>7 A embarking 
lu/. for two imentM. B embarking Of. for three months, and 
C embarking Si. tor tour months. How muult ought cuob 
tegiin? , 


Here the If. of A and the If. of B are differently circum¬ 
stanced : the second was employed half as long again as the 
first, and consequently should gain half as much again. 
Now let one pound sterling employed duringone month 
he called a share : then A invested 20 shares, B 27 shares, 
and G 32 shares. Hence as before, 20+27+32 being 79, 
A should have 20-79ths, B should hove 27-79ths, and C 32- 
79ths of the gain. 

The first is a rule of very frequent occurrence, but the 
second is rare, for it seldom happens that money is with¬ 
drawn from an undertaking, except upon some specific 
agreement. 

FELLOWSHIP (in a college) is an establishment in 
the college entitling the holder to a shore in its revenues. 
The fellows are a part of the corporation. [Collegk.] Fcl 
lowships are cither original, that is, part of the foundation 
or scheme of the original founder; or ingrafted, that is, 
endowed by subsequent benefactors of a college already 
established. Where the number of fellows is limited by the 
original foundation, new fellows cannot be made meiabors 
of the corjioratc body without a new incorporation. 11’ iho 
number is not limited by the charter, it seems that. Iho cor¬ 
poration may admit new fellows as members, who will be 
subject to the statutes of the original foundation in all 
respects. Graduates of each several college ore in ge¬ 
neral only eligible to fill a vacant fellowship in ilie esta¬ 
blishment to which they are elected atter having under 
gone an examination by the master and fellows m being. 
But in sonic cases s)iecial rules which control the i-loclion 
prevail, os where the fellow must be of the blood of the 
founder, or where he must be a native of a particular 
county, &c., and in some few cases fellowships are open to 
the graduates of several colleges, or oven the whole univer¬ 
sity. In Downing College graduates of both nnivcrsilios 
are eligible. These rules are prescribed by the founder, 
modified in some cases by the bye-laws of the several col¬ 
leges. Some few fellowships may bo held by laymen, but 
in general they can be retained only by persons already in 
holy orders, or who are ordained within a specified time. 
Fellowships are of unequal value, varying from 30L and 
less to 25Ul. a year and upward.s, the senior fellowships 
being in general the must lucrative; but all confer upon 
their holders the right to apartments in the college, and 
certain privileges as to commons or meals. They are in 
general tenable fur life, unless the holder marries, or in¬ 
herits estates which afibrd a larger revenue, or accepts one 
of the livings belonging to the college which cannot bo 
held with a fellowship. These livings are conferred upon 
the fellows, who in general have the option of taking them 
in order of seniority, though in some colleges the holders 
of particular offices have priority of choice, as for instance in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where the vice-master has such 
right by a bye-law of the college. 

EELLTHAM, OWEN, lived in the time of James I.; 
but the particulars of bis life are entirely unknown. To 
the lover of English literary antiquities he is known as the 
author of a curious book called * Resolves,’ consisting of 
pious and moral treatises collected into centuries. It some¬ 
what resembles Lord Bacon's essays, and exhibits an exu - 
berance of wit and fancy that is perfectly astonishing. 
Metaphor follows metaphor; and they are not merely 
introduced os an idle and unmeaning sport, but are the 
exponmits of thoughts in themselves acute and profound!. 
All libwal minds must admire the spirit in which the book 
is written. Feiltliam displays himself os a man delighting 
in reflection, and at the samq time as a man of the world; 
as one of sincere and fervent piety, but at the same time 
as one of a cheerful and lively temper, loving the good 
thm« of this life, end always preserving a clear under¬ 
standing. An excellent account of the book with copious 
extracts, will be found in the Retrospective Review, vol. x. 

FELO-DE-SE (a felon of himself) is a person who, being 
of sound mind and of the age of discretion, deliberatoly 
causes his own death; and also in some cases, where one 
malioiously attempts to- kill another, and in pursuance of 
such attempt unwillingly kills himself, he is adjudge a 
felo-de-se (1 Hawk. P. C. c. 27^ 5 4). When the deceased 
is tound by .the coroner a felo-de-se, all his chattel^ real 
and personal, are forfeited to the crown, though they are, 
we believe, usually restored upon payment of moderate fees, 
and therefore a will made by him is void as to his peiisonal 
estate, though not as to his real estate, nor is his wife barred 
of her dower. Formerly ho was buriud in the lu^vay witit 
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a slako driven through his body. These laws, so highly re¬ 
pugnant to the feelings of humanity, being a punishment to 
the surviving relatives of the deceased, in addition to the 
general impnsssion tliat no man in his sound sense ever does 
commit suicide, caused juries in general to hud that the de¬ 
ceased was not of sound mmd; and by a recent enactment 
(4 Geo. IV. c. S2)the legislature has so fhr vieldedto the po¬ 
pular and herein the better opinion, a.s to abuUsh the former 
ignominious njpde of burial, and to provide that a felo-de- 
se shall be privateljr interred at night in the burial-ground 
in which his remains might by law have been interred if 
the verdict of felo-de-se had not boon found against him. 

FELONY, in the general acceptation of the English 
tftw, comprises every species of crime which occasioned at 
common law the forfbtture of lands or goods, or both, and to 
which a capital or other punishment might bo superadded, 
according to the degree of guilt. Various derivations of 
the word have been suggested. Sir Henry Spelman sup¬ 
poses tliat it may have come from the Teutonic or German 
‘ foe’ (fief or feud) and ‘ Ion’ (price or value), or from I ho 
Saxon ‘ feolon,’ to fall or ofi'end. Capital punishment hy 
no means enters into the true idea and definition of felony; 
hut the common notion of felony has been so generally 
connected with that of capital punishment that law-writers 
have found it difiieull to separate them: indeed, (lii.s notion 
•acquired such force, that if a statute made any new ofl'ence 
felony, the law implied that it should he punished with 
death. Tho number of offences, howeter, to which this 
jiuuishment is ailixed by the law of England is now very 
small; and several statutes ha\o been fiasscd in the last 
session of parliuuiont (I Vict.) founded u|«)n the princqilo 
that the punishment of death should only he inllictcd for 
crimes ncconipiinied with violence. Thus c. H4 substitutes 
the imiiislnncnt of trausportalioii for that of death in those 
cases olierc tho lutlor might still be iiitlictcd for forgery; 
c «.■) maieiially lessons tiie severity of the piiiiishmont of 
olfenees against tlio peisoii; i‘. Sti enacts that burglary un- 
lUTompamod with violonee shall no longer be punished 
ciqbtally, and provides I hut, so far ns the offence of burglary 
ic.couitTtte.l, the night shall lie eonsulerod to commence at 
mile ill the eveinug iiiul to eoiielude at --i.v in the morning; 
c. S? mitigates the punisliinelit ultending the erirai'S of 
r/hherv and stealing from the person : c. hS render.; )ii!lipy 
punishable with death only when murder is attenijiterl; 
e. 8!) regulates the punishment for the crime of arson; 
e. 90 mitigates tho punishment of transportation for life in 
eertiiin cases; and c. 91 abolishes tho punishment of death 
in tho oases there specified. (14 /.eg. Obn. 4UC.) Great 
numbers of offences wore formerly liable to this severe 
punishment; and it must seem strange to persons who do 
not observe the oxtremediflicully with which old established 
customs and prejudices, however ill founded, are snbvei-tcd, 
that this system should so long and so obstinately have 
withstood the most convincing arguments and concln.sivc 
statistical evidence. It is impossible, within the limits 
of this article, to enumerate the crimes which the law con¬ 
siders to be telouies; and the more so, as tho word felony 
has long been used to signify the degree of crime rather 
than the penal consequences. It may bo sufficient, there¬ 
fore, to stale generally, that murder, manslaughter, felo- 
de-se, robbery, arson, burglary, offences against the coin, 
&c. are considered and classed as felonies. 

Besides tho special punishment affixed to his crime by 
the law, a felon upon conviction forfeited the rents and 
profits.pf his lands of inheritance during his life to the 
king (which are now usually compounded tor), and also all 
Ills goods and chattels absolutely; and as attnnidcr of 
felony c-aused corruption of blood, his lands, except of 
gavelkind tenure, escheated to the lord of the fee. This 
lust cousequence, however, was taken away by stat. 54 
Goo. m. c. 145, which enacted that, except for treason or 
murder, corruption of blood should not follow attainder; 
and os diffieulties might sometimes occur in tracing descent 
through an ancestor who had been attainted, it was, by the 
3 and 4 Will. TV. c. 108, $ 10, enacted that descent may 
be fttMted through any pmon who shall have been at¬ 
tainted before such descent sludl hove taken place. [Es- 
emur; FtmtfKTnaE.I 

In connexion with vtiit subject it may bo interesting to 
refer to the diatinotion formerly taken between felony with 
and without benefit of clergy, as explained in the article 
BsNBViir OT CLSuay. 

KALSO-SA NYA; [j^gATHMan.] 

P. C., No. 623. 


FELSPAR, a mineral which occurs in every part of the 
earth, and one of the constituents of granite. 

It occurs onjstallimt and »t<i\siiv. The primary form of 
tho crystal is an obliipie iluiml>ic prism. Colour while, 
je-cy, green, red, of diU'oront shades. Transparent, trans^ 
lucent, or opaque. Lustre vitreous. Sp. gr. 2..'>, 2.(1. Hard¬ 
ness 6.0. Streak greyish white. Cleavage parallel to tho 
terminal plane and oblique diagonal. Fracture eonchoidal, 
uneven. 

'J'he variety known by the name of culularut occurs in 
large eryntiils, especially in Mont St. Golhard. Monn-stontt 
is a variety which has a pearly lustre, and when cut and 
polished is chatoyant; the finest specimens of this arc from 
Ceylon. 

Alimive Amorphous. Structure granular, 

compact. A green variety has been fomtd in Sibena. The 
several varieties differ hut little in composition. Adularia, 
which is one of the ]iiirest varieties, according to Vauquelin, 
consists of 

Silica . . 64 

Alumina . . 20 

Potash . .14 

L'lne . . 2 
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FELT, I>'RLT1NG. [Hat.] 

FELTON. I liiTKiNoiiAiu, Duke of.I 
FKLTRE. [Bki.i.uno.J 

FKLIK’CA (Kehiea in llaliaii, Felouquo in French, 
Fuhiea or Falua in Spain-b), a vessel or small craft used in 
the Mediterranean fur coasliiig voyages, being propelled 
both hy oars and sail-. It may be stud to be a small galley. 
The feluccas carry two masts, main and fore, with lateen 
sails. The) me verv freqiumt on t.lie coast of Italy, iSjiain, 
and the Levant. There are also arnied feliiecMis winch earrv 
two guns, and which arc in l.iel a kind of gunboats, and 
larger and stronger built than the uiereliant felucca, (il'ji 
cyrliijiedif Afi>l/iodiqiii\ Murine, art. Fehuique.) 
FEME-SOLE. [Wife.] 

FKMERN. IScHLEswKi.J 
FEMININE. [Gka'i.eu.1 

FENCES arc necessary w'lierever cattle are dojiastnred 
and |U(ipertich divided ; and according as they are intended 
to prevent men or cattle IVom tiespa-siiig over them, they 
are finned of vafi:"."- ii'.i'enal': aod dliiu'iisioiu-. 

When a paik is inclosed io l.ee!i in dcer.ind gntne, llie 
best fence is a stone or bnek wall, well built with lime 
mnrlar: but as this is o\]'eiisHe w-liciv stone and lime arc 
not at band, tile common pivb-piifi/n,'\i, more ficqueiilly 
met w'ilh. This is composed of ])i>-,ls and .ails of oak mor¬ 
ticed and pinned loj clber, and split pale.s of the same 
material nailed upon tlu'se in an upright position. The 
pales aru split out of the trunks of oaks, where there uro 
no branches or knots, when the sap is still in them. Tliey 
are about half an inch lliick and with feather edges, that 
is, diminishing in thickness from nno side to the other; 
Ihoir usual width is five inches. When they are nailed on 
tho rails, which are usually of a triangular form, tho 
thickost edge of one polo is nailod over the thinner edge 
of the preceding, forming thus a very close fence. Every 
alternate pale is placed three or four itichos higher than its 
neighbour, which gives tho tup of the fence a castellated 
form. This is not done merely fiir tho appearance; but it 
makes it more difficult to climb over, and tho deer are not 
so opt to leap at it as if tho top wore a straight line. The 
distance between tho posts is usually nine feet; and the 
tliroo rails with tho pales nailed on them is called ii paiinel, 
and may be conveniently moved at once when any altera¬ 
tion in the fence is retjuirod. A whole fence may bo moved 
at a small expense, merely by digging out the posts, and 
placing them elsewhere. The ]iannels come in regularly, 
and are pinned into the old mortices in the posts. Some¬ 
times the pales are nailed at a distance from each ether, 
which makes the Ofien-pakd fence, and the pales are then 
generally cut to a point at’top. This fence is peculiar to 
Cireat Britain and Ireland and is very seldom found on the 
Continent 

In the Jura and the Alps, where wood abounds, a rough 
fence is frequently made with strong split pieces of wood, 
which are fixed obliquely in tho ground and sup]wr»d at 
the upper end by two others placed in the (brui pi' a cross. 
It is not a very strong fence, but it is sufficient.! to prevent 
the cow* from straying, for unlc.ss a hull with Ins horns 
makes a gap in it, they will not attempt to pas* it. 
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In wild mountain pastures in Seotland and Ireland it is 
vcual to separate the properties of different individuals or 
tiiat of parishes b; rough stone walls put together without 
any mortar, lire materials are generally at himd, and a 
rough and efficient fence k made without much labour. 

&me of these walla are built with cousiderable skill, and 
ave very durable; especially if the stone is of a nature to 
sjffit with a flat surface; in which case a dry wall may be 
huilt which has all the appearance of one huUl with loor- 
tw. ^metimes a layer of mortar is laid on the stones at 
a little distance from the ground and another near llie top. 
The coping is usually made of flat stones, which arc some¬ 
times placed on edge in a direction across the wall, and 
wedged together along the top of it or set in mortar, 
forming a very tough cuping, which it is not easy to get 
over. 

Where stones are not at Itand, nr less trouble is taken, a 
high bank of earth fliccd with sods of gross is subsi ituted 
for a wall. This is not so durable and‘'is more easily sur¬ 
mounted, unless a hedge of some kind bo planted along 
the top. Furze seed is often sown for this purpose, and soon 
forms an excellent fence, which by proper cave and clipping 
will last a long time. Hut the most common kind of fence 
for fields is the hetlge and ditch, the bank being raised with 
the sods end earth taken out of the ditch, and the hedge 
planted in Die side of the bank towards the ditch, or on the 
tup. Sometimes there is a ditch on both sides. In flat 
wet lands this last is extremely useful, nut only as a fence 
but os a drain for the superfluous water. When the ditch 
is intended to carry off the water, and there is only one, it 
is of consequenee that it should be so placed as to answer 
this purpose effectually ; it should therefore always be on 
that side of the bank whore the ground rises, for otherwise 
the bonk will impede the natural flow of tlie W'ater, and it 
will be necessary to cut through it in diflicrent places to let 
the water running fhim above have an nutlet info the diteli. 
In some extensive inclosurcs of land great inconvenience 
has arisen from the neglect of the surveyor in not attend¬ 
ing to this circumstance and setting out the bank on the 
upper side. 'Where they are not required us drains, it is a 
great waste of land to have any ditches, and a simple hedge 
planted on the surface of the soil is much to bo preferred. 
Of all fences a live hedge, which is carefully planted, and 
kept properly cut, and trimmed when it is grown up, is by 
fer the best. [Hedgk.J 

When a fence is required within sight of a dwelling, and 
it is desirable for it to be concealed, a deep ditch is some¬ 
times dug, and a fence ploecd in the bottom of it at such a 
depth as not to appear above the level of the ground. This 
is called a sunk fence. Sometimes a wall is built against a 
perpendicular side of a ditch, and some very light fence is 
placed obliquely outwards near the top of it and level with 
the ground. This is called a ha-ha fence, a name given to 
it from the surprise excited in a person unauquaiiited with 
it, when ho suddenly finds himself on the top of a wall 
with a deep ditch before liim. When it is desired to keep 
off sheep or cattle a lawn or pleasure-ground without 
obstructing the view of the park or the fields, tho ha-ha 
fence is very usefUL A vari^ of light fences of iron have 
lieen invented for the same purpose: some those are 
fixed and others moveable: some have upright pteees of 
cast-iron as posts let into oak bloclm sunk in the ground, 
and rods of wrought-iron passing through holes in the 
r^hts: some have wire ior the same purpose. But the 
most common iron fenee is composed of se]»rate wreught- 
iron hurdles, which may be moved at pleasure, and are kept 
together by screwed pins and ants. They are merely stuek 
into the ground, for whieb purpose they have the ends of 
the uprights sharpened and bent so m to ferm a foot. By^ 
haviM this bend alt«niately on die right and on the left, 
they ferm every firm basia when two hurdles are ;^ed, 
the left foot of the one being strengthened the ri^t foot 
of the other. A very neat fence rany be merle at small 
expense by using as posts pieeesW young larch trees about 
flnur at five inches in dtameter, with the bark on, and passing 
iron rods through holes bored in them at certain dartanceS 
fimnnaeh Udasr. A fence of diis kind, five feet high; with 
ftve iwriitaalhlradt flve-^fathsof an inch in diameter, is an 
exceBent proteedon a^pdast catde, and tehee up no ground. 

The greatest oUeetwn to the dkefa and bank fence is that 
it takes up sd otiMth mm, if the ditch is three feet wide, 
the bank will be tt^ same. Tfamreisafiootalongtheditoh, 
•nd aaotbet atong thn haalh where the plougb cannot 


reach; there mre therefore eight feat loet. If the fidds are 
squares of ten acres each, which is a convenient size, each 
field will have 1320 feet of fence in length, taking up }0,SS0 
uare feet of land, which is nearly a qusurtar of an acre, 
to this be added the outer fences egainst roads, woods, or 
commons, ft wiH bo found that nearly one acre hi 3S is 
taken up by banks and ditches. It n tbsrafore a great 
saving to have a simple hedge without any ditch wiiemer 
the land is well drained or has a porous subnodl. 

It is miaal in England to plant trees in the hedge rows; 
and ft is owing to this practice that England presents 
such a rich garden-like appearance, whenever there is a hill 
which enables one to see any extent of country. But 
trees ore a mat detriment to the farmer; and where the 
land is hipb manured; the trees draw sff much of the 
rich juices. The prudent tenant considers thk in the rent; 
and although the landlord may now and then sell some 
timber, lie pays dear for it in general by the annual de¬ 
duction from his income on their aeeount. Stone walls 
have a dreary appearance to the eye, but they ate excellent 
fences; they take up little ground, they draw nothing out 
of the soil, they harbour uo birds, and they are the best 
shelter against cold winds in spring. In an agricultural 
point of view, therefore, walls are to 'be preferred, unless the 
soil be favourable to the growth of the whito-thom or the 
holly; for clipped hedges ore kept up at a much smaller 
expense than walls; and where there is no ditch, hedges 
take up as little room. 

IVhen hedges are preferred, whether with or without a 
bank and ditch, they must he protected until they are of a 
certain age; and for this purpose there are particular kinds 
of fences. When there is a bank and double ditch, and tho 
hedge is planted on the top of the bank, which makes by 
far the most efficient fence, there are usually two fences, 
one on each side of the bank. These fences are made of 
rough posts, and rails morticed into the posts. The posts 
are a fhot or 18 inches in the ground, and 2 feet 6 inches 
out. They are placed in the side of the bank, inclined 
somewhat outwards, about 4 feet G inches asunder. Tho 
two rails are let into mortices in the alternate posts, and 
nailed to the middle post, which is rather slighter. Thus a 
very formidable fence is made, which those who follow the 
diversion of hunting, and are not very well mounted, dread 
to encounter. If tnere is only a single ditch, it is usual to 
plant the hedge in the side of the bank a little above the 
level of the ground. To protect tho young thorns from being 
cropped by the cattle, it u usual to make a dead hedge of 
stakes with bushes and brambles interwoven on the top of 
the bank; and if thexe is pasture land on the side where 
the ditch is, a post and rail fence is put up along the edge 
of the ditch till the hedge is grown sufficiently not to bo 
injured by tbe cattle. When brauchos of thorns and bushes 
only are used without stakes, it is called a foot hedge; 
when the branches aro intorwoven, and the top of tbe hMge 
is finislied with rods wattled in, it is called a stake and edder 
hedge. Wherever neatness and durability aro consulted, 
the stake and edder hedge is always prefenM. 

toides these common fences, there are various others of 
a light or temporary nature, which are chiefly used in gar¬ 
dens and pleasure-grounds, and a,feo when sheep only ore to 
be kept oat« or when e new qmdk hedge along an orchard 
or garden has been j^nted. A eheap and neat fenee of 
this kind i* made wim stakes only planted in the grotftid, 
ibrming a series af 9t Andrew’s crossesj or with osier or 
hazel tods worked between stakes like basket-work, either 
hceizontally and lightly er obliquely and etosely. When 
the rods are spKt, the appeienmee is ttiU neater and lightar. 
A variety of liglft iron foneeB made ai slender rods or who 
have been invented to protect flowev-gartens or ^rubberies 
fVora the depredations M hares and rabbits, and ftieir forms 
differ aecordtng to tbe fancy end taste of Mividuals. 

rmANQOk D£ SALiaNAC DE LA- 
liiOTHB, *88 born at the Chdteau de Psaaelon, |n PAi- 
gord, ki the year IGfi). Se rajud wwi his progress that Iw 
preselied a sermon ..at the ewdy ,a^ of fifteen before a 
sefeot aMetiiUy at Park, whither he had been cidled by 
' hk wiclsw she Muqqk da Fenehm, who afterwards tering 
lest the praises of the world should create foride and ram^y 
caused him t« enter the seminary of St. Sulpiea. and tim^ 
fmi several years ftidtate ‘ the eifenee of Jesus.’ Here he 
took orders- H k first work was a treatise, * De I’Effiiaation 
des Filler’ which is well known, and ha» hben tnnskfed 
I into ottt umguago. The kdiuaey whM bh fonaid ttlffi 
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Boiftuet, and Bossuet’s example, led bim to wnte a Ireati^ 
against heretics, entitled ‘ Du Ministfire des Pasteurs, m 
vmiuh heruttes are attacked, though with more moderation 
than the'-' had been by Bossuet. Fepelon being intrMted by 
Lsiuis XiV. with a mission to Poitou, to convert the Protest¬ 
ants, nobly re&sed the aid of dragoons, apd employed persua¬ 
sion alone as an instrument of conversion. His conduct on 
this occasion gained him many friends. In 1689 he wiu 
appointed tutor to the young duke of Burgundy, which 
brought him into attendance on the court. Though the 
poliS and grace which pervade his writings extended to 
W conversation, to never seems to have been a great 
favourite of l^uis; his political opinions always tended to 
liboraliw, and in a letter to Mad. do Maintenon he anim- 
i^vertett rather freely on the character of the king. Not¬ 
withstanding this, after he had been tutor for five years, 
Louis made him archbishop of Cambrav. Unfurtunately, 
at the very moment when ho had gainoa this elevated post, 
that series of events commenced which caused his future 
disgrace. He formed an acquaintance with the celebrated 
quietist. Mad. Guyon, who was at first in high favour 
with Mad. de Maintenon, and who was encouraged by her 
to sproad her doctrines at St. Cyr. This lady was afterwards 
persecuted by Bossuet; and as Feuoloii was suspected of 
lavum'ing her doctrines, Bossuol required him to condemn 
them. Not only did Fouolon refuse, but he published a 
book called ‘Explication des Maximes des Saints,’ in which 
the principles of quietism were openly avowed. Upon 
tins, Bossuet denounced him to the king as a heretic. 
To increase his troubles, his palace caught fire about the 
same time, and all his MSS. and books were destroyed. 
The persecution of Bossuet continued ; and the iiroteclion 
of Mad. de Maintenon, who had at first encouraged Feno- 
lon, was withdrawn. Bossuet rcijuired that Iho difier- 
cnce siiould be settled by a controver.sy: Fonclon would 
not accede to these terms, hut olFered to submit his book 
to the tribunal at Rome. Ilis porseeulor however suc¬ 
ceeded so for as to cause him to Iws banished from the 
court, and endeavouvotl, though unsuccensfully, to involve 
Beuuviliicrs, governor to the duke of Biirgmidy, in his 
disgrace. Pope Innocent VIIT., thmigh strongly urged by 
Louis, was not willing at once to coudetnu a prelate so noted 
for learning and piety, and a violent paper war was waged 
by both parties. At last the papal letter arrived, and the 
archbishop of Cambray was forced to sutmiit; he .signed 
a renunciation, and would have been restored to reg-al 
favour had not the celebrated romance of ‘ Telcmaqne,’ 
which ho hod written some years before, been published 
against his will through the treacheiy of a servant. 
Several passages in this work wore suspected by Louis 
to bo directed against himself; it was suppressed in 
France, but rapidly circulated in Holland. Hearing of‘ 
the unfortunate impression which his book had made, 
Fenelon resolved to remain quietly in his diocese. Cam¬ 
bray being situated on the frontiers of France, he was^ 
visited by many illustrious foreigners. Fonelon’s acts of 
benevolence worp munificent: in the year 1709 he fed the 
French army at his own expense. It has boon already re¬ 
marked that his political opinions were liberal; he had 
always conceived it just that the people should have a share 
in the government, and it was expected that the duke of 
Burgundy would have acted in accordance with his precep¬ 
tor’s views. But all hopes of this sort wore cut off by the 
sudilen death of that prince. Fenelon himself died in 1517. 

The works of Fenelon are very numerous; consisting, 
besides the romanee,.ef ‘ Telemaque,’ of a variety of reU- 
gious and moral tw^lises. ‘ Telemaque’ has been trans- 
fatod into every European language, and is read at almost 
every European aehooh Had it been written in this age, 
it is qu^tiooile whether its popularity would have been 
so gTMt; the spirit of the Greeks is much better under- 
Stood it was ciwaic ^adery though 

he may admire the lapgut^e of ‘ T«lomaque,’ as well as tho 
general accuracy of tb® writer’s information on matters of 
antient history and geography, will find it strange th^ the 
Mntimontsl fpeeches, tnougn good in themselves, should 
flow from mouth of Homeno heroes, who of all bein^ 
were the Iwt morahsing, in the modfern sense of the word. 
His religious Mit moral essays are only oaloulated for I»r- 
sons in wh«^ mental constitution wanatb and susceptibility 
are predominant and who can suffer themselves to m led 
on by the £a:vpur and eloquence of the author. To the cool 
mane initeQieirhMl UMtItw tw* wdl, 


be diffuse and tedious. So much use does ho make of the 
imaginative faculties, that he exhorts teachers to impress 
on the minds of children that the Deity is sitting on a 
throne, with very bright eyes looking through everything, 
and supporting the universe with his hands. Hence his 
natural uusology is chiefly the ejaculation of a pious man 
admiring the works of Nature, politics, Fenelon’s 
opinions are fiir in advance of his age and country: in one 
of Ids treatises he declaims against checking liberty oi 
conscience, and boldly proclaims the injustice of levying 
taxes without the sanction of a parliament. A handsome 
quarto edition of his works was published at Paris in 1787. 

FENNEC. [Fox.] 

FENNEL. [Foeniculum.] 

FENTON, ELIJAH, was bom in Staffordsliire in the 
year 1683. Being designed for the church, he was admitted 
a pensions: of Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1700. After 
taking a bachelor's degree, he was forced to leave the uni 
versity in consequence of being a non-juror. He became 
secretary to the earl of Orrery, and accompanied that noble¬ 
man to Flanders. After his return to England in 1705, ha 
accepted the situation of assistant at Mr. Bonwicke’s school 
at Headly in Surrey, anfi subsequently became head-master 
of tho free grammar-sohool at Sevenoaks in Kent. Mr. St. 
John (aftorwaids Lord Bolingbroke) persuaded him to retire 
from this school, promising to do great things for him, which 
promises wore never fulfilled. Lord Orrery again befriended 
him, and made him tutor to his son. Lord Broghill. This 
office lasted for six or seven years, during which Fenton 
became acquainted with Pope, and assisted him in tho trans¬ 
lation of the ‘ Odyssey.’ The first, fourth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth books are said to be the work of Fenton. In 
1 723 he produced at tho theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields a 
tragedy called ‘ Mariainne,' which was so successful that 
he is reported to have gained 1000/. by its representation, 
and to have employed great part of the money in paying 
off the debts which St. John's conduct had caused him to 
incur. In 1 727 be revised a new edition of Milton's works, 
and prefixed a life of the author; and in 1729 he published 
a fine edition of Waller. Tlirough the recommcndalion of 
Pope, he became tutor to the son of Lady Trumbull; and 
when that oocupatioivwas at an end, she made him auditor 
of her accounts. He died in 1730. 

All biographers bear testimony to Fenton's character as 
an upright and honourable man. Ilis poetical works are 
but few ui number, and consist of short pieces, chiclly para¬ 
phrases from Iho antionts. As they have scarcely any 
merit but that of correct versificaliim, they will probably 
never be rescued from the neglect into which they now 
have sunk. Tlie tragedy of ‘ Mariamne,’ like most of that 
timo, is totally forgotten. 

FENUGREEK. rTaioonELLA..] 

FEOD. [Feudal System.] 

FEODO'SIA. [Kaffa.] 

FEOFFMENT (in law) is that mode of conveyance of 
lauds or real hereditaments in possession where Iho laud 
pa.«ses by force of livery in deed, *. c. actual delhery of a 
portion of the land, as a twig or a turf; or where the piU'ties 
being on the land the feoffor expressly gives it to the 
feoftbe, &c.; or livery in law or within view, j. e. where the 
parties being within sight of the land, the feoffor refers to 
it and gives it to the feoffee. A feoffment was the earliest, 
mode of conveying real hereditaments in possession known 
to the oximmon law. A grant [Deed; Grant] was the mode 
used when lands subject to an existing estate of freeliold, and 
when rente or other incorporeal heroditameiits iueapaUe 
from their nature oT being the subjects of livery, were trans¬ 
ferred. The term feoffment is evidently of feudal origin, its. 
latinised form being feoffaraontum, from feudare or infou- 
dare, to infeoff, to give a foud. Tho mode of conveyance is 
however of much higher antiquity than the feudal system, the 
mode of transferring property by the delivery of ^ssession 
being common to all nations in rude ages. (Gilb. Ten. 3«6.) 
It prevailed amongst the Anglo-Saxons, who gave posses¬ 
sion by the delivery of a twig or a turf, a mode still com¬ 
mon, particularly in the admission of tenants of copyhold 
lan^. 2he form of an antient feoffment wi« singularly 
co&ciAQ. There i» a copy of one in the Appendix to the 
vol. rf Blackstone’s Commentaries, No. 1. . . , 

The essential part of this mode of conveyance « the de- 
livery of possession* or, as it is technically called, livery of 
seism. In former times lend was frequently conveyed wiUx- 
ontanyda^ or writings by simple delivery. Submuea^ 

d O'it 
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it bonitnie the oneitom to have n written instrument called 
the-fharter or deed of feoffment [Chakter], which declared 
the intention of the parlies to the conneviuioo. Hut now, 
since the Statute of Frauds (2!) Car. II. f 3). a written in¬ 
strument is noccKsary. Still however the land passM by 
the livery, for if a deed of feoffment is made without livery, 
an estate at will only passes [Estate]; ihouph if livery is 
made, and the deed does not c.vprcss that the land is con¬ 
veyed to the feoffee and his heirs, an estate for the life of 
the feoffee only will jiass. No less estate than an estate of 
freehold cun pass by a feoffment with livery, the livery 
being in fact Hie investiture with tlie freehold. 

Livery of seisin, of both the kinds previously mentioned, 
was at lirst performed in the presence of the frcidioldors of 
the n<‘tghbonrhood, vassals of the feudal lord; because any 
disputo relating to the freehold was decided before them as 
pares ounsD, ‘ equals of the court,’ of the lord of the fee. 
But afterwartls, upon the decay of the feudal sysU'rn, the 
livery was made in the presence of .any witnesses; and 
where a deed was used, the livery was attested by those who 
were present at it. 

"Livery in deed maybe mane by the feoffor or his atloimey 
to the feoffee or his attorney. When lands lie in several 
counties, ns many liveries are necessary; and where lands 
are out on lease, tlu're must, be as nuiii) liveries as there are 
tenants, for no livory can be inads but by the consent of 
the tenant in possession, and the consent of one will not 
bind the rest. But livery in law or wilhiii view can only 
lie given and taken by the parlies tlienisoUcs, though lands 
in several counties may pass if they all bo within view. 
Livery of this niilurn requires to lie pi'rfccted by subsequent 
entry in the lifetime of the feotror. Koimerly, if the feofl'co 
durst not enter for fear of his life or bodily hiiriii, bis elaini, 
made yearly in the form preseribed by law, and called con¬ 
tinual claim, would proservo his right. The .security of 
property consequent upon the progress of eivilizufion having 
rendered this eveeption unnecessary, it was abolished by 
the roeont Statute of Limitations, .ISc 4 Will.TV.,c.27 f II. 

Since the Statute of U.ses [Bahgain ; Saum; Uses] 
has introduced a more convenient mode of conveyance, 
feoffments have been rarely used in, practice, and then 
rather for their supposed peculiar effects, as wrongful con¬ 
veyances [CoNVKVANeEs], than as simple means of trans¬ 
ferring properly. It has been usual to make corporations 
convey their own estates by feoflinent, in conseipiejice of 
the supposition that a cor|ioralc body cannot sliuid seised 
to a use. fhouirli it .seems (hat this iloctniie only applies to 
the case of lauds being ciin'Mycd tn a corporation to the use 
ofolhc's, iGiib.nn r/.vc.«, Sugd. Ed. 7 note.) Where the ob¬ 
ject to ho atlaiiied was the destruction of contingent roinnin- 
dors or the discoulimiauce of nil (‘.state tail, or the acquire¬ 
ment of a fee for the purpose of levying a flue [Fink] or suf- 
foriug a recovi'ry [Rkcovkuy]. a fi'ofluienl was usually oin- 
ployod. Such indeed was the efficacy attributed to this misle 
»f coiivoyauce by the eitflier law writers, Hurt where the 
feoffor was in jaissessioii, howevi-r unfounded his titlo might 
be, yet his feoffment pttBsed a fee; voidahle, it is tnio, by 
the rightful owner, but which by the lapse of time might 
become good even ns against him. Being thus supposed to 
operate ns a disseisin to the rightful owner, it was thought 
tin recently tW a iierson entitled to a term of years might 
by making a feoffment to a stranger pass a fee to him, and 
then by levying a fine acquire a title by non-claim. This 
doctrine led to very considerable discussion, and though 
strictly accordant to the principle of. the old law, yet 
being alike repugnant to tho princiules of iustice and to 
common sense, it has been oveiTuled. In the progress of 
the discussion which ended in overturning the doctrine, 
arguments against its justice and ex|tedidncy were used, 
rattier than those founded upon the principles of law, and 
the bench even resorted to ridicule. Mr. Baron Graham 
it one cose observed, ' Yet is this pretended possession of 
paper aiid packthread to be culled by the tremendous hame 
of disseisin? Tho whole state of the question may be found 
in Mr. Ktiowlor’s celebrated argument in Taylor dem. At¬ 
kins tt.'Horde;; 1 Burr. 60, Doe dem. Madduck ». Lynos, 
3 B. fed: .tsa; Jerrittn. Wraoe,3 Price, S7&; 1 Sand. tAes, 
40 (dtli cd.); 1 Frost, Com\ 32 (2nd ed.); and 4 Bythew. 
Cow. (Jarman’s edit.), 117. 

The owner of lands of ravelkind tenure [GAVELKiNn] 
may convey titem by iboffment at tho age of 15; and 
therefore in such cases, vehich are necessanly rare, a feoff- 
SiAnt » xeswted to. It is also frequently used frn the 


sake of economy upon small purchases, in order to save 
the expense of a second deed, which is necessary where the 
coiivevunce is by lease and reloa.se. 

FEkJJ (21oology), tlie third order of AJammulia, ac¬ 
cording to Linnmus. The following is his character of the 
order! upper incisor teeth (pnmores) six, rather acute 
(acitiimmui); canine teeth solitary. The order contains 
the following genera:—1. Phoca (the Seals); 2. Cam's (the 
Dogs, Wolves, Foxes, Hytenas, and Jackals); 3. Palis (the 
Oats, Lions, Tigers, Leopards, lynxes, and smaller cats); 
4. Vivarra (the Ichneumons, Coatis, Skunk (PtUorius), 
(Uvets, and Genets); 5. Mustela (the Otters, Glutton, Mar¬ 
lons, Pole-cats, Ferrets, and Weasels, including the Ets- 
mine, &e.); 6. Urstts (Bears, Badgers, and Racoons); 7. 
Didelvfas (the Qpossuras); 8. Taljm, (the Moles); 9. Swex 
(the Shrews); lit. (the Hedge-hogs). Linneeus 

places the Ferfc between the orders Brula and Gliras, 

FERDINAND I. of Austria, younger brother of Charles 
V., born in 150.3, was elected king of the Romans during 
his brother’s reign, and succeedotl him as emperor in con¬ 
sequence of the abdication of Charles, which was sanctioned 
by the diet of the empire in 1^8. Ferdinand had miiiTiod 
m 1521 Anna, daughter of Lanislaus VI., king of Bohemia 
and Hungary, and sister of Louis, who having succoedod 
his father in the crown of those realms, was killed in the 
disuslrous battle of Mohaez by the Turks in 1526, and loft 
)io issue. Ferdinand, claiming a right to the succession 
in the name of his wife, the states of Bohemia acknow¬ 
ledged him, but in Hungary a strong party declared for 
Jolni of Zapoli, palatine of Transylvania. This was the 
hcgintiing of a long and desolating war, interrupted by 
occaMonal truces, in which Selyman, sultan of the Turks, 
inteidcred on hnlialf of John, .and after .John’s death in 
1540, on behalf of his son Sigismund, who continued to 
hold a part of Hungary till the death of Ferdinand, lii 
Bohemia the religious disputes botween the t^aUixItncs, 
who were a remnant of the Hussites and the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, occasioned considerable uneasiness to Feidinand, 
who found at last that it was his policy to tolerate tlie 
former. At tho same time howe’'cr he effected n thorough 
change in (he iiislitiitions of that kingdom by declaring the 
crown of Bohemia hereditary in his family, without the 
sanction of the status. This gave rise to a eonlederax'y winch 
op])o.sed Ferdinand by force of arms, but was at length over- 
jiovvered and dissolved. On being jiroclairaed Emperor of 
Germany, nfler having signed certain conditions with (iio 
electors, which doftned the boundaries of the imperial au¬ 
thority and gave seeiirily to the Protestant religion, Fer¬ 
dinand notifled his election to Pope Paul IV., expressing a 
desire to be crowned by his hands. Paul refused, under 
tho plea that the abdication of Charles V. was effected 
without tho consent of the pupal see, and required a fresh 
election to be made. Ferdinand, indignant at these pre¬ 
tensions, ordered his ambassador to quit Rome. Paul how¬ 
ever dying soon after, his successor, Pius IV., showed him¬ 
self more iractublo in acknowledging Ferdinand as head of 
the cuipirc. It was then resolved by the electors, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, that in future no emperor should re¬ 
ceive lh(j (Town from the hands of tho pope, and that, 
instead of the eiistomary form in which the emperor elect 
prsfesBod his obedience to the head of the chutch, a mere 
complimentary epistle should be substituted; and this was 
observed on the election of Maximilian, son of Ferdinand, 
as king of tho Romans, a title which ensured his succession 
to the empire. Thus ended the last remains of that tem¬ 
poral dependence of tho German empire on the see of 
Rome which had been tho subject of so many controversies 
and wars. 

Ferdinand continued throughout his reign to hold the 
balance even between the Protestants and Catholics with 
regard to their mutual toleration and outward harmony; he 
even endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to effect a union 
of the two communions, by trying to parsuade the Protest¬ 
ants to send deputies to and acknowledge the authority of 
tlm council assembled, at Trent Iftis however they remsed 
to do, unless their theologians were acknowledged as equal 
in dignity to the Roman Catholic bishops, ana unless the 
council were transferred from Trent to some qity of the 
empke. Ferdinand, on the other side, in order to conciliate 
some at least of the various dissenting sects in his own here* 
ditory states, attempted to obtain of tho pope, among other 
cuncoUibttB, the Use of the oup at the communion-ttuile for 
thelaItyiaad&eUbertyofmamagefi)t1l»priests. PinilTlt 
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however, tnodorate as he was, would not listen to these two 
concessions, especially the latter, and the negotiations were 
still pending with regard to the former, when the emperor 
died at Vienna in July, 1 5(>i, Ho left three sons: 1, Maxi¬ 
milian, who succeeded him as emperor, archduke of Austria, 
and king of Bohemia and Hungary.; 2, Ferdinand, whom 
he made count of Tyrol; 3, Charles, whom he appointed 
duke of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. Upon the whole, 
the administration of Ferdinand was able and enlightened; 
he maintained relirious peace in Germany, he effected some 
useful reforms, and he saw the closing of tho council of 
Trent. (Coxe, History of the House of Austria; Dunham, 
Histon rf the Germanic Empire.) 

FERDINAND II. of Austria, sou of Charles, duke of 
Styria, and grandson of Ferdinand 1., succeeded his cousin 
Matthias in 1619. But the states of Bohemia, who wero 
already in open revolt against Matthias, both from political 
and religious grievances, refused to acknowledge Ferdinand, 
and declared tho throne vacant. Count Thorn, who was at 
the head of the Bohemian insurgents, was joined by the 
dissidents of Moravia, Silesia, ami Upper Austria, and Fer¬ 
dinand found liimself besieged within tho walls of Vienna 
by the rebels, who threalenft to put to death his minis¬ 
ters, as they had done with the governor of Prague and his 
secretary, whom they had hurled from the windows of the 
town-house, and to coniine Ferdinand himself in a inonas- 
ter)', and educate his children in the Prolestant faith. Hi,, 
friends however found means to raise (lie siege, and Ferdi¬ 
nand hastened to Germany to claim the imperial crown, 
having been acknowledged lung of the Romans during (he 
reign of his predecessor. He carried hi, election hy means 
of the Catholic electors, whe fenned the inajont). But 
the Bohemian states elocled as their king Krcdcric, Chiunt 
J’alatmc, son-in-law of .I.aniesl. of Knglaiid, and Hungary 
joined ill tile revolt, supported hy Bethlehem (Jahiir, piinee 
of Trails!Ivaiiia. This was the hi'giiinnig of the Thirty 
Years’ War, a war both religious and polilical, and one of 
the uio.st desolating in the history of modern Europe. In 
the midst of these dillicuhies Ferdinand was ably sup¬ 
ported by las general, Cmuil do 'I'dly, who reeoiiiiiiered 
Boliemia and e.'i.pcllod Frederic. Hungary was soon after 
ohhged to suhinit, and Betlikdicm Gabor sued for peace. 
Another confederacy was formed against Feidinaiid by the 
Piolestant .states of Saxony, supported by Christian IV. of 
Denmark, who put hiinself at tlicir head in 1624. Fer¬ 
dinand opposed to Iiirii Tilly and Waldstein, or Wallenstein, 
anollier comiualider of extraordinary abilities. In two 
campaigns the confederates were deteated, Christian was 
driven into his hereditary states, and the peace of Lubeck, 
1629, put an end to the war. Ferdinand now adopted 
measures of retaliation which drove the Protestants to 
despair: lie abolished the exercise of the Protestant re¬ 
ligion in Bnhemiii; lie exiled or put to death the leaders of' 
that and ether dissident cotninuliieiis; he confiscated their 
property; seven hundred noble families were proscribed, 
and tho common people were forced to change their faith. 
Abiwc 30,000 families, preferring their consciences to their 
country, sought refuge in I’roiestant states. Ferdinand 
iiiterided to carry on llie same swooping measures throiigli- 
ont Germany, but hero he adopted a more cautious plan. 
He began hy dividing the Protestants or Lutherans from 
the Calvinists, and ho called fur the execution of a former 
act which allowed to the former only tho free exercise of 
their religion, but condemned the Calvinists to apuslacy or 
exile. He also insisted on the restitution of such eccle¬ 
siastical property as .tho Protestants had seized since the 
treaty of Passau in 1532. Tho Protestant princes were 
compelled in many coses to give up the lands and revenues 
which they had seized to the monastic and collegiate bodies, 
their former owners. But tho Catholic princes prevented 
the entire execution of the decree. Tliey hod themselves, 
in the general confusion which followed the reformation, 
seized upon ecclesiastical property, which they did not 
wish to restore, and they moreover felt jealous of the 
threatening power of the house of Austria, allied as it was 
to the Spanish branch of tho same house. They fuared also 
that they might be made as completely dependent upon 
tho emperor as the grandees of Spain had become upon Ineir 
king. In this ibeling they secretly encouraged their Pro¬ 
testant countrymen in resisting the further execution of* 
the decree. The diet at Ratislwn, on Ferdinand’s reauest 
that bis son Maximilian might he elected king or the 
Bmoaiu, replied by msisting that the emperor should .' 


reduce his army and dismiss Waldstein, who had rendered 
himself hateful by the disorders of his troops. Soon after- 
waixls Gustavus Adolphus landed ui Pouicraiiia, and put him¬ 
self at the head of tho Protestant party in Germany. The 
evoiitg of the memorable campamiis that followed are well 
known from Schiller’s ‘ Thirty Years’ War,’ and other his 
torians. [GrjSTAVus AnotPHUs.] The Protestant cause 
triumphed in Germany until Gustavus fell at the battle of 
Lutzen, 1632, after which tho Swedes and German Pro¬ 
testants continued tho war; but the victory of Nordlingeii, 
gained by Ferdinand, eldest son of tho emperor, had tho 
effect of detaching the elector of Saxony from the Swedes, 
an example followed by almost all the other German s1ate.s. 
Ferdinand died in February, 1037, after having witnessed 
the election and coronation of his sou Ferdinand as king 
of tho Romans. 

Ferdinand II. reigned in very (roiibled times; his bigotry 
and intolerance were the cause of most of his troubles, but 
he was not delioiont in abilities or perseverance. His con¬ 
nivance at the assassination of his best general, Waldstein, 
whose ambition and arrogance had made him susjiected 
and feared, is an everlasting blot on his memory. 

FERDINAND HI., son of Ferdinand II., had to con¬ 
tinue the war against the Swedes, who had been joined by 
tho French, for several years more, until the peace ofWest- 
pliaha, 16-IH, put an end to the desolating struggle. This 
celebrated treaty forms an important eiioch in the history 
of Geruiiiii} and of Europe. The remainder of tho reign 
of Ferdinand 111. was passed in tranquillity. He died in 
1(>57, haling behind him the eharaeter of a wise, tem¬ 
perate, and a hraio prince, lie was succeeded hy his son, 
Ls'opold J. 

FEUDIN.XND T, of Naples wa.s the natural son of Al¬ 
fonso V. of Aragon and of Sicily. His father obtained of 
the Neupohtan hurons in pailiameni iissemhled, in 1442, 
ihe'aekiiowledgment of Ferdinand, as duke of Calabria and 
heir to the crown of Naples, thus securing to his favourite 
and only son one of Ins seieral kingdoms, as Aragon, Sar¬ 
dinia, and Sicily devolved upon John of Aragon, Alfonso’s 
brother. In 145H, after the death of his father, Ferdmaml 
assumed the crown of Naples. Pope Calixtus III. refused 
him the investiture, which lioweior was grmitcd to him hy 
Pius II., tho successor of Calixtus. Hts reign began well, 
but a conspiracy of the hiirolis, who called in .johii of Anjou, 
who had some remote claim to the throne, threw tho coun¬ 
try into a civil war. Ferdinand, assisted by Scanderbeg, 
prince of Albania, gave battle to Joliii near Troja in Apulia 
and defeated him completely, in the year 1462. After the 
battle he concluded a peace with the revolted barons upon 
conciliatory terms, but in a short time, breaking the treaty, 
he put to death two of them, an act which kept alive the 
jealousy and fears of the rest. In 1480 Muliauuned II. sent 
an armament on the ceost of Apulia, which took tho town 
of OtraiiU) and caused great alarm in all Italy. Ferdinand, 
however, quickly vecalleil his son Allbnso, duke of Calabria, 
who was tlieii in Tuscany al the head of an army, and who 
retouk Otranto. A fresli cons]>iracy of the baroii.s broke 
out, encouraged by Pope Iniiocont Vlll., but it was again 
rejiressed, and Ferdinand solemiil) piomisod a general 
amnesty. But he kept Ins word no better than before, for 
having contrived, on the occasion of the marriage of his 
niece, to collect at Najiles most of the leading barons, he 
arrested them all, and threw them into prison, where most 
of lliem were strangled. Tho whole of this tiagoily. Which 
was attended by circumstances of fearful treachery and 
cruelty, is eloquently related by Puizio in his work. La Con- 
ffiura dei Haroni contra tl lie Ferdinando /. Ferdinand 
continued to reign for several years after this, feared and 
hated liy his subjects, and himself in perpetual anxiety, 
which was increased by the advance of Ciiarlus VIII. of 
France, who was coming fur tho purpose of asserting his 
clainTs, derived from the Anjons, to tne throne of Naples. 
In the midst of the alarm al the approaching storm, which 
he had not the means of averting, Ferdinand died in 1494, 
at the age of 71. He was succeeded by his sou Alfonso, a 
gloomy and cruel prince, who, terrified at tho approach of 
the French, abdicated in favour of his son Ferdinand, and 
retired to a convent in Sicily. 

FERDINAND II. was veiy young when he found him¬ 
self oconpying a throne threatened 1^ enemies from without 
and by disaffection from within. He endeavoured to rally 
his troops against tho French, but being forsaken by all, he 
withdrew to Sicily with his uuole Frederic. The Fre&tdi 
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ooeupied Nuplefc TirheM Qondaet soon di^pisted the 
Keapolitaoa, ^hile the oth^r atsles of ttaljr formed »league 
againat them ia the North. Ferdinand seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to BSeiatonce from F^dinJind V. of Spain, who 
leht him hia great C^tsdn Gonzalo of Cordova with a bo^ of 
twpa, who soon reconquered the kingdom of Na.ple8. Fer¬ 
dinand returned in triumph to his capit^, hut did not long 
etyoy 1^ prosperity; he died suddenly in 1496, at the age 
of-SB years, remetted by his subjects, who bad formed great 
hopes of him ^m his amiable qualities and abilities. Re 
was succeeded by his uncle FrMeric, who wm soon after 
treacherously deprived of his kingdom by his pretended 
ally, Ferdinand of Spain. 

FFRDINAND III. of Naples is the same as Ferdimaivo 
V. OF Spain. 

FERDINAND IV. of Naples, afterwords styled Ferdi¬ 
nand I. of the United Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, bum in 
Janua^ 1751, was the son of Don Carlos of Bourbon, king 
of tbe Two Sicilies, afterwards Charles HI. of Spain. The 
life of Ferdinand is remarkable, nut so much on account of 
his personal character, as from the uncommon length of his 
reign and its many vicissitudes being closisly connecicd with 
all the groat events of Europe during the lust half century, 
as well 08 the singular good fortune whii;b utteiidud him to 
the end of his life with little or no exertion on his i)art. The 
education of Ferdinand was greatly neglected. He was little 
more than eight years of age when his father Cliarles, being 
called to the throne of Spain by the death of his brother 
Ferdinand VI., made over to him the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily, appointing a council of regency, at tbe head of 
which ho placed the Marquis Tanueci, an able minister, 
who however does not seem to have been very anxious about 
tho instruction of liis young soveroign. In April 17CH, 
Ferdinand, being now of age, mniTiud Maria Carolina of 
Austria, daughter of Maria Tliorcsa, aprincess accomplished, 
clever, and ambitious, who in fact ruled uniler her hus¬ 
band’s name till her death, assisted by tho various ministers 
who succeeded each other at the holm of affairs, tbe king 
himself being generally passive, and his time being much 
engrossed by hunting, shooting, and other diversions. Yet 
Ferdinand was by no means &ficient in good sense or na¬ 
tural penetration; he often saw things more clearly than 
those around him, which is manifest from many of his ^rewd 
though blunt remarks which are still remembered at Naples; 
but his want 6f instruction, of which he was awaro, and his > 
dislike of application, prevented him from exerting or en¬ 
forcing his own judgment. The first 30 years of his reign# 
those of the regency included, were for Naples years or 
peace and comparative happiness; many useful reforms 
were effected by his ministers, and especially by Tanucci. 
who continued at the head of affairs till 1777. A detiukd 


account of these reforms, in the various departments of 

S ublic education, ecclesiastical discipline, feudal jurisdictions 
nancial economy, and the administration of mstioo, is 
snven by Colletta, in his able and itmtartial * Sturia del 
Keame di Napoli,’ 1834, and also by Count Orloff in the 
find volume of his ‘ ]||S/;moires sur le Royaumo de Naples.’ 
Ferdinand was very popular, especially with tho lower 
classes; and as ho was tbe first king born at Naples fur cen¬ 
turies past, they called him emphatically ‘ our king.’ 

Tanucci being dismissed in 1777 for having objected to 
tho queen taking her seat in tbe council of state, Coracuiolo 
and others followed for a short time, until John Aeton, an 
Xnglisbnun, and a naval ofllcer in tlie service of Leoiwld of 
Tuscany, was sent for to organize the Neapolitan navy and 
army, which had fallen into decline during a lung season 
of peooe. The advancement of Acton was extremely rapid; 
he was made general, then captain-general of the kmgaom, 
and lastly premier, or rather sole minister (for tho other mi¬ 
nisters wore merely his creaturos), and in this office be, 
remained for many years. His administration was neitbm 
to economical nor so wise os that of Tanucci. Thit-gs^vrent 
on Imwever uuietly and smoothly for several years, yet a 
QOnsiderable degree of liberty of speech, and even of the 
pten, iwevailed at Naples, and the coun^ was prosperous 
and tte p^eide contealM until the breaking out.ofUte Frenidi: 
revolu^u, of which Naples, however remote, felt the shock. ■ 
^e queen being the sUtor of Marie Antoinette, was iudig-: 
nant at thd treatmentrelatives of F'rance met wids at: 
the hands of n^utmnkts; and as many youtq^ mqn 
at Naplest^moidlf ImoMpng to th« hliher rtuw of society, 
aaemed to anprove of :tEie j^ohiidem the revolution, the 
Hmtt fookaleqn. tmAdhhJWn wk*;}# ^ ! 


to refonn and improvement seizsd the opporrimity to regain 
the ascendancy. 'Ibis was an epoch of a re-action in the 
internal politics of Naples. Airests were made, and a 
giunta, or state tribunal, was formed to tty tho real or pre¬ 
tended conspirators, three of whom were sentenced to death, 
others to peipetual imprisonment, hut the majerity (against 
whom the judges, notwithstanding all the exertions of the 
attorney-general, Vanni, could find no evidenco), were ac¬ 
quitted after four years’ confinement. 

Tho court of Naples had joined the first coalition against 
Fi ance in 1792, and had sent some troops to join the Aus¬ 
trians in tlte North of Italy, and others with a squadron t o 
the expedition against Toulon. In 1796, however, alarmed 
by tlio successes of Bonapartci a peace was concluded with 
the Directwy by paying a few millions of francs. In 1798, 
t.he French having occupied the papal state, tbe court of 
Naples formed a secret alliance with Austria, Enj^land, and 
Russia, but, instead of waiting for the opening of tbe cam¬ 
paign in Lombardy, which was to take place in the Ibllow- 
ing spring, the Neapolitan army. 60.090 strong, began 
hostilities in November, 1798, and marched upon Rome, 
which it occupied only for a few days, as the French ge¬ 
nerals, having collected thehr foroc-s, attacked and routed 
several divisions of the Neapolitans, and cut off the cemmu- 
nicalions between the rest; a general panic spread through 
the army; the king, who had accompanied it as far as Rome, 
lied back to Naples; Mack, who was his commandcr-in- 
chief, followed his example; and of the various corps that were 
left to themseWos without any concerted plan or preparations 
in case of a reverse, some were dispersed or made prisoners, 
and others made good their retreat to their own frontiers, 
whither the French followed them closely. The greatest con¬ 
fusion prevailed at the court of Najiles; the queen, beset by 
informers, fancied that the capital was full of conspirators, 
and determined to withdraw to Sicily. Ferdinand was 
easily persuaded to do the same, and the royid family loft 
Naples on the 21st of December, 1798. Tlie French mcau- 
time were approaching, and the populace, left without a 

f overnment and excited by denunciations against the 
acobins, rose, murdered a number of persons, and lor 
three days fought desperately against the advancing French 
in the streets of tho capital, "rhe events of Naples in 1799 
form a romantic but most tragical episode in the history of 
the Continental war, and they have become tho theme of 
numerous narratives. The best accounts are given by Cob 
leta, already mentioned, by Cuooo, ‘ Saggiu Storia sulla 
Rivoluzione di Napoli,’ and in a work called ' Sketch of 
Popular Tumults,’, London, 1837. The reverses of the 
French in Lombardy in the sjiring of 1799, obliged them to 
abandon Naples, leaving only a small garrison ia it. The 
native republicans, or patriots as they were called, wore few', 
and disliked by tW lower classes. Cardinal Ruffo landed 
in Calabria from Sicily, and preached a sort of political and 
religious crusade against the French and their partisans, 
and the whole kinjmom was re-conquered for Ferdinand in 
a short time. A dreadful re-action took place, In which 
thousands lost their lives, either murdered by the royalists, 
or condemned by the courts instituted to try tdl those who 
were accused of republicanism. 

Ferdinand returned to Nwles,,and in 1801 he concluded, 
tlirough the mediation of Russia, a treatjr of peace with 
France. But the past events and the proscriptions that bad 
taken place in his name had destroyed all confidence be¬ 
tween the government and the more enlightened part of the 
nation. In 1805 the court of Naples committed a sectmd 
political error, worse than that of 1798. While professinp; 
to be at peace with France, it entered secretly into the coau- 
tion against that power; and while Napoleon was defeating 
the Austrians on the Danube, Russian and English troops 
wore landed at Naples to join the ariny of that kit^dqm 
for the avowed puipose of attacking the French in the 
north of Italy. The consequence was, t^nt Na^Ieon, after 
bis victoiy at Anetorlitz, declared that ‘ tho Bourbon fiy- 
! imsty had oeased to reign at Naples,' and lie sent a feree 
I under Maasena to occupy that Ferdinand and 

bis court withdrew to Sicily a sekmd time, where, being 
j^teeted by the English forces, thsty remained till 1815. A 
desultory but qruel war&te was carried on for several yeqts 
in Calabria between the partisaos of Ferdinand and tbiiiM 
dfMttwdi wtnoro Napoleon bad made king of Naples, we 
details of which am vividly described by Botta, ‘ Stol& 
d’ Iteba,’ adtb boqk, towards the end. But even in Siepy 
tbe ef Fonpoand did not run smooth. Tbe qmirt 
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©xtWragant in its expenditiire, the ipxeeii was m athiti-ary 
as evt)», and groat jealousy existed oetween the Sieilians 
and the Neapolitan courtiers and emiarunts. Rut Sicily 
had a parliament consisting Of three orders, barons, clergy, 
and deputies of the towns, and the parliament would not 
sanction the levying of fresh taxes. The queen then ordered 
file imprisoninent of five of the most influential barons. 
Meantime it was suspected that that princess, who had con¬ 
ceived a dislike against the I'nglish, whom she considered 
as a check upon her, entertained secret communications 
with Napolepn, who in 1810 had marrieil her grand-niece, 
Maria Louisa. A conspiracy against the English was dis¬ 
covered at Messina. All these circumstances obliged the 
English government to interfere, and in January, 1812, 
Ferdinand resigned his authority into the hands of his 
eldest son, Francis. A parliament was assembled, wliich 
abolished feudality, and framed a new constitution upon a 
liberal basis. The queen’s influence was now at an end, 
and after some flnitlcss intrigues she embarked in 1813 fer 
Ctonsfantinople, from whence she went to Vienna, where 
she died in the following year. For an account of these 
important Sicilian transactions see Boita, and aKo a work 
styled Df. la Sidle et de Sairfxvrfs ai>ec PAnglderre d 
Pepaque de In Constitution da 1K|0, Pons, 1827. In 1814 
Ferdinand resumed tlie reins of government, and opened 
in petfOn the Sicilian parliament of lliut year. In ISIS, 
after the defeat of Joachim Murat by the Austrians, Fer¬ 
dinand was recalled to llie throne of Naples, and iu .lune of 
that year he returned to his idd capital. In a well written 
proclamation to the Neapolitans ho promised them peace, a 
complete forgetfulness of tlie past, im])arlial juslieo, and a 
steady adnuiiistration. And now that he for the first time 
acted by himself, ho kept his word. The govemniout of 
Keitlinand at Naples from 1815 till 1820 was mild, impar¬ 
tial, and orderly. This is attested hy (iollclta, a lilieral 
writt'r, b. viii. see. 50, of his History. But in Sicily, having 
dis-solved tlie parliament, he never convoked it afterwards. 
By a decree of December, 1816, ho assumed the title of 
Ferdinand I., King of the United Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, declaring tliat Sicily and Naples formed no longer 
distiiii-t states, but were both subject to the same system of 
government. 

Meantime a secret society, called Carbonari, were spreaiiing 
themselves fast through the kingdom, especially among the 
landed proprictorsin the provinces, and consequently through 
the ranks of the provincial militia. The land-tax, which was 
more than 20 per cent, on the rent, made this class of people 
dissastisfied and ready for change. The origin of this society 
or sect, for it was religious as well as jioliticul, is somewhat 
obscure: it seems to have come from hranee into Italy, and 
tvas established in the kingdom of Naples under Murat, with 
his sanction; but was afterwards proseribed by him, and it 
then found favour with the court of Sicily. {Memoirs of 
Secret Sodeties of the South of Italy, London, 1821. See 
also Botta, book xXiv., and Colletta, book viii.i Colletta thus 
describes its tendency: * The Carbonari sifread among the 
minor orders of society, who, rallying round the principle of 
civil equality, move forward in a body pressing umu the 
higher orders; an impulse which in a virtuous and moral 
community tends to establish democratic institutions, but 
which in our own corrupt and profligate state of sop'ffy 
tends only to a change of matters under the forms and the 
Language of democracy. . , , , . 

On the 2nd of July, 1820, a military revolt, led by two 
subalterns, broke out in a regiment of cavalry stationed 
near Naples; other troops joined in it, and the Carbonari 
of the capital and provinces openfy espoused Us cause, de¬ 
manding a rejTTesontative constitution for the kingdom. 
Ferdinand, pressed by his minUtors, promised to establish 
a constitution in a given time; hut the Carteniwi would 
not wait, saying it was better to adopt one alreaw mane, 
namely, that of the Cortes of Spain, and thus the Spanish 
oonstiitltion was proclaimed, and a parHamont was con- 
toked at Naples. Meantime the Sicilians, ever jealous 
of liveir nutfenality, demanded a separate parliament lor 
^lUMlves and a repeal of the union of the two king- 
domii; 'wht<^ the parliament at Naples refttsing, a revoB 
btofco out at Falwmo, Ufhich was put down after much 
Woodsheit. Soon aftef, the sovereigns of Austoa, twssu^ 
awI PVussia, aasemiMOd «t Troppau, wrote to King 
nond, inviting him to h conference 8t.Laybneh,m Carmmiet, 
■Uidjont which they stated that th^ eottfd not aeknwle^ 
^ mw ayrtem of eaymaieat asttiMtohed «t Napiea, 


Ferdinand, after some demur, obtained leave of the parlitt- 
ment to proceed to the congress in December, 1820, leaving 
his squ Francis as his vicegerent at Naples. In February, 
182f, Fcrdmund.bya letter wntteii from Laybach, signified 
to his son that the allied sovereigns were determined not 
to acknowledge the actual coiistitu'ional government os 
established at Naples, deeming it ineomjiatibic with the 
peace of that country and the security of the neighbouring 
status; but that they wished Ferdinand himself, assisted 
by the wisest and most able among bis subjects, to give to 
his kingdom -institutions calculal^ to secure peace and 
prosperity to the country. Soon afterwards the Austrian 
army passed the Po, moving on lowards Naples. Thu parlia¬ 
ment of Naples determined upon resistanee, but at the first 
eneounJer, near Rieti, a Noapolilaii division was defeated, 
and the rest of the army being alarmed at the thought of 
fighting against the will of their own king, disbanded, and the 
Austrians entered Naples without any further opposition at 
the end of March, 1821. Ferdinand soon afterwards returned 
to his capilal on w'hat may be styled his third restoration. 
The loading constitutionalists were allowed to emigrate; 
but of those who remained some were tried and sent to 
the Presidii. The government again became absolute, but 
not so lenient or liberal as it was before 1820. After 
reigning four years longer, Ferdinand died suddenly on the 
morning of the 4lh of January, 182.5, aged seventy-six, 
having been king sixty-five years. He was succeeded by 
his son, Francis L 

FERDINAND, or FERNANDO 1., styled the Great, 
the son of Sancho, called Mayor, king of Navarra and 
Castile, succeeded his father in 1035, and having defeated 
and killed VevemuTid, king of Leon, in 1038, succeeded him 
as king of Leon and of Asturias. Navorra became the ap- 
panappj of Ferdinand’s brother Garcia. Ferdinand, called 
the Great, made war against the Moors, whom lie drove 
away from the northern part of Portugal as far as the Mon- 
dego. Ho died in 1065, leaving three sons, Sanctms, to 
whom he gave Castile; Alfonso, who had Leon; and Garcia, 
who retained Gallieia. 

FERDINAND II., second son of Alonso VIII. of Castile 
and Leon, succeeded his father in the latter kingdom only 
in 1157. He was engaged in wars with Alfonso Hennque, 
king of Portugal, and also with his own nephew, Alonso of 
Ca.stile. Ho died in 1187. 

FERDINAND III., called the Saint, son of Alonso IX., 
king of Loon and of Berongariu of Castile, inherilcd both 
crowns after the death of his parents. Ferdinand was suo- 
cessfiil in his wars against the Moors beyond any of his pre¬ 
decessors : he took from them Badajoz and Merida in 1230, 
Cordova in 1236, and Jaen, Seville, and Murcia in 1243. 
Ho was making preparations for carrying the war into 
Africa when ho died, in 1252. Ferdinand collected Iho 
laws of his predecessors into a code; ho established tlie 
council of Castile; he cleared his slates from robbers, and 
checked the arbitrary acts of the nobles. He was one of 
the most illustrious sovereigns of the old Spanish monarchy. 
His son Alonso X., called ‘ the Wise,’ succeeded him on 
the throne. ' , , „ , ™ 

FERDINAND IV. succeeded his father, Sancho IV., 
in 1295, while yet a minor. His reign was engrossed 
chiefly by tvars with the Moors; he died in 1312, and was 
succeeded by his son Alonso XI. 

FERDINAND V. of Castile and II. of Aragon, son of 
John II. of Aragon, married in 1469 Isabolla, daughter of 
John II. of Castile, and heiress to that crown, by whom he 
had several daughters, one of whom married Emmanuel, 
king of Portugal; another, Catherine, was married to 
Hem-y VIII. of England, and the other, Joanna, murned 
Philip, archduke of Austria, sou of ihe emperor Maximilian 
I. Ferdinand succeeded to the crowns of Aragon and of 
Sicily by the death of his fiither, and his wife Isabella had 
alrctuly succeeded in her own right, and with the sanction of 
the Cortes, to the throne of Castile by the death of her 
brother, Henry IV., in 1472. 'rhus wore the two gieat 
divisions of Spain united, though the two kingdoms 
mained under separate qhninistrations, Castile was stiH 
governed in the name of the queen until the death of Jatn 
bellB in 1604, followed by that of the archduke Philip in 
1598, when Ferdinand, owing to the of ““ danghtw 

Joanna, assumed the governrnOnt of Castitt, which he i»- 
tabled till hta death, when his grandson, Charles V, 
ceiled to the whtde sp^did inherita^. ■, 

Fetamand took-fiwii'the Mbeau th« kingdont Kltjhih 
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nada, their Ia*t pogseseion in Spain, in 1492, after a war of 
wveral Teara; at the same litne Columbus was discover¬ 
ing for him the new world, where the Spaniards booh after 
made immense conquests. Ferdinand’s general, Gonzalo 
of Cmrdova^ conquered for him the kin^om of Naples, 
partly by force, and partly by treachery. By similar meaps 
Ferdinand conquered Navarra, which ho added to his other 
dominions. He was tlie most powerful monarch of his time, 
and was also the clevorest; but his abilities tvore disgraced 
by a total want of faith, and a recklessness of principle of 
which he made no scruple of boasting. lie was styled Ihe 
Catholic, a title which the kings of Spain have continued to 
assume ever since, in consequence of his having cleared the 
soil of Spain of the Mohammedans. He was also called 
the Prudent, and the Wi.se. He was ably assisted hy hi.s 
iiuiiistor, Ximenes [Cisnkros], who emancipated the crown 
from the power of the feudal nobles by raising troops at the 
expense of the state, and by favouring the privileges ol' the 
municipal towns. Ferdinand established the Inquisition in 
Spain, which fearful tribunal continued till 1820, when it 
Was finally abolished. Acting from the same inloloriiiit prin¬ 
ciple ho drove away the Jews from Sjiaiii; but he also esta¬ 
blished a severe system of police throughout his dominions 
hy means of (he assooialion called flic Santa Hermandad, 
which did summary justice upon all offenders witliput dis¬ 
tinction of ranks. Ho also forbade any papal bull to be 
promulgated without the previous sanetion of the ro)al 
council. Hu may be considered as the restorer, if not the 
founder, of the Spanish monarchy. Ferdinand died in 
January, ut sixly-thrco years of age. 

FERDINAND VI., eldest son of Philip V. of Bourbon, 
king of Spain, succeeded his father in 1740. He made 
several useful reforms in the administration, and gave en¬ 
couragement to commerce and manufactures. He had (he 
character of a good and wise prince, willing to administer 
impartial Justice, and willing to redress the grievances of his 
subjects. He died without issue in August, ] 759, and was 
succeeded by his brother Don Carlos, king of the Two 
Sicilies, who assumed the title of Charles 111. of Spain, and 
continued the same laudable system as his predecessor. 

FERDINAND VII., eldest son of Charles IV., king of 
Spain, and of Maria Louisa of Parma, was born on the 14th 
of October, 1784. When six years of age, he was proclaimed 
prince of Asturias. At that time Gocloy, afterwards called 
the Prince of Peace, was the favourite minister and ruler 
at the Spanish court. Both ho and the queen kept young 
Ferdinand, who was of a sickly constitution, in a stale of 
thraldom and seclusion little suited to the heir apporoiit of 
the throne. He had however some well-informed jire- 
ceptors; among others the canon Escoiquix, who figured 
afterwards in the political events of his reign. In 1802 
Ferdinand married his first cousin, Maria Antonietta, 
daughter of Ferdinand IV., king of the Two Sicilies, a 
riucess of a superior mind, who endeavoured to restore her 
usbautl to his proper sphere and iiil’uenee at court; in 
attempting which she drew upon herself the dislike of the 
queen and of thp faypurite, and from that time both sho 
and her husband itere kept in a state of retirement and 
humiliation. Sberdied suddenly in May, 1806, under sus¬ 
picious circumstances, and loft no issue. 

In tho mean time the udminis'ration of Spain was in a 
wretched state; every thing was done through bribery or 
fevqur; the monarchy was sinking lower and lower m the 
estimation of Europe, having become a mere dependent of 
Franco, and the })ouplu were bigbly dissatisfied. Some 
fr'iends of Ferdinand, and amongOthers his preceptor Es- 
coiquiz, formed a plan for overlhrowing the favourite Gudoy. 
Being in want of powerful support, they unwarily advis^ 
Ferdinand to address himself to the Emperor Natioleou, to 
whom the prince WToto a letter, dated lllh of October, 
1807. in which he complained of Godoy's inffnenoe and the 
state of thraldom m which both tho king his thtlier and 
htmiielf wore kept, and expressed a desire to forai a con¬ 
nexion wiUi a nrincess of Napoleon’s fhmily, and to place 
liimself under lus protection. A memorial was at the same 
timo penned by Esooiqui*. and copied by Ferdinand with 
ill* own bond, pinting out in vivid language the mal-admi- 
nbtietbn of the kin^om, and askuig, as the first remedy, 
disnwssel of the fravourite. Frardinand was to have read 
this memorial to the king his &lh4r, but Godov being ap¬ 
prised Qi thefilot, bastened to Charles, and told him that 
his son vis coi^iriag both sgainitbit orown and his life. 
Upon this ferdiiwad vas arnstad,ha papers wera seised, 


and after some days of close confinement he was frightened 
into an acknowledgmont of what he really was not guilty of 
—a conspiracy to dethrone his own father. This scandalous 
aifair caused great excitement in the country, .and tho 
jieople in general, who disliked Godoy, took the part of the 
young prince, who from his infancy had been the victim ot 
court intrigues. Meanwhile French troops had entonxl 
Spain under tho pretence of marching against Portugal— 
bad taken possession by surprise of several fortresses, and 
Napoleon’s further intentions becoming more alarming, the 
court decided upon abandoning Spain and retiring to Mexico. 
The 17th of March, 1808, was fixed for the departure, when 
a revolt broke out among the guards at Aranjuez, and Gotloy 
was in danger of his life; but Ferdinand himself came to 
1 C.SCUO him from the hands of tho mutineers, saying that 
ho would answer for his appearance before tho proper court. 
King Charles being alarmed for his own safety, and per- 
cciv.liig the popularity of his son, abdicated on the 19lh of 
March in favour of Ferdinand, who assumed the title of king 
of Spain and the Indies. But this did not suit Napoleon, 
who enntrived under specious pretexts to draw both fatlicr 
and son to Bayonne, and there obliged them both to resign 
in his favour. Ferdinand and his brother Don Carlos 
were sent to Talleyrand’s country residence at Valeu(;ay, 
whore they were treated with outward marks of respect, l,ut 
kept under a strict watch. There Ferdinand remaiiied 
jiassive and resigned till the end of 1813, when the reverses 
of the French both in Spam and in Germany induced 
Napoleon to restore Ferdinand to the throne of Spam, on 
condition that ho slionld send tho English out of the penin¬ 
sula, who were, ns Napoleon said, sproadmg unarehy and 
jacobinism in the country. A treaty to that cfli-cl was 
signed ut Valcn 9 ay between the two parties, but tho Cortos 
of. Madrid refused to ratify it, and wrote to Ferdinand that 
they would roceivo him in his capital us their lawful 
king, provided he would sign the constitution which bud 
been proclaimed at Cadiz in 1812 by the ropresuntalives of 
the nation. [Cortes, and rofercnces therein.] Fcrdnmnd 
sot off from Valuii^ay in March, 1814, and it was only 
on the road that he read for tho first timo a cojiy of the 
now constitution, having been kept in ignorance nil tbcu 
of the proceedings of the Cortes, except wliat lie had road 
in the garbled accounts of the French uewspaiiers. On 
arriving at the fronliors of Spain, instead of jirotooding 
direct to Madrid, he went to Zaragoza, and thence to Va¬ 
lencia, whore ho was surrounded by a host of people, rmlilury 
and civilians, churchmen and laymen, who were hostile to (lio 
constitution, and who advised him tor^n, us hisfaihors had 
done before him, an absolute king. The lower classes, ex¬ 
cited hy the clergy, and especially hy the friars, were loud 
in their denunciations of the constitution, which they called 
heretical, and Ferdinand easily persuading himself that 
the constitution was unpopular, determined not to sanc¬ 
tion if. At Valencia ho appointed a ministry, from among 
the servilos, or absolutists; and on the 4th of May, 1814, 
he issued a decree annulling the constitution and all tho 
enactments of the Cortes made in bis absence. Soon after¬ 
wards he made his entrance into Madrid among the aeola- 
mations of tho populace and of the absolutists, or clergy 
party; an event which was speedily followed by a violent 
pru.scriplion' of the constitutionalists, or liberals, as they 
wore styleil, including the raemliers of the Cortes. As 
the British ambassador bad obtained from Ferdinand at 
Valencia a promise that the punishment of death should 
not be intlicted for past political conduct, the courts ap¬ 
pointed to try the leading constitutionalists resortud to 
every kind of subterfuge' in order to find them guilty 
of sonio imprudent demonstration or expression since 
the king's return, and sentences of imprisonment, exile, 
banishment to the presidios in Africa, and coiiftscation, 
were freely awa'rded. The military insurrections of Porlier, 
Lacy, and others, came to add fresh fiiel to the spirit of per¬ 
secution. All the abuses of tjie old administrative and 
judicial system now re-appeared; tlie finances were in a 
wretched state, the American colonies were in open revolt, 
and Ferdinand was either kept in ignorance of the true 
state of things, or his natiiral indecision of character pre¬ 
vented him mm altering his policy. Ho was overawed 
by the cleigy and absolutist party, who, at that time, 
seemed to have on their side the great mass of the popule- 
ikm, and he ifeai-ed and hated the liberals, whom he looked 
upon aa ihe enemies of his throne. 

On the Irt of Jannai^, 1880, part of the troops stationed 
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BtagBi 7^^ aro matters 

ofvcoattempmaiy U^n wbiob it is difficult as yet to 

promonee a Brnm were oommittcdli^all 

parties. A]) eDa^ewKerdhumd appeared reconeiled to the 
oonstitatioaol botmow had then same fresh inanlt 

or -tJOthar .aeM’^.'riolePce-of the more zealous liberals come 
to rooMhiS'ieyjsariaad.antipathies; whilst, on the other 
side,'the ptfitisatut ef aheolntism, who atUl lingered near the 
king’s petaoH), kept alive by their intrigues the mistrust 
even of the ituidarate eonatitutionalists. Of this period of 
Ferdinand’s, reign there is a pretty accurate sketch in a 
work written hjt a ■ Spanish emigrant at Paris, stylerl 'Revo¬ 
lution 4" Eipoffne, Biamm Critique, 6vo., 1836. 

At the begimting of 1823 Louis XVIII. declared to the 
French'chambers that he was going to send his nepliew, 
tlie duke of AngonlSme, with an army of 100,000 Prenoh- 
moD into Spain to deliver Ferdinand Vll. from the slavery 
in which be was kept by a factious party, and to restore him 
to his freedom of action. The English ministry protested 
against this interference, and the Cortes of Spain, on their 
side, rejected the mediation of the northern courts, who, to 
prevent the entrance of the French, required certain modi- 
fleations in the constitution of 1812. The Cortes, on tho 
20tli March, removed to Seville, where the king was induced 
to follow them. On the 7th April tho French entered 
Spain, with httle or no opposition, and on the 23rd they 
entered Madrid, where they wore received with accla¬ 
mations by the cleiwy and tho lower classes, while tho 
grandees or high nobility presented a congratulatory address 
to the duke of An^ulSme. The Cories, nut judging them¬ 
selves safe at Seville, removed to Cadiz, and, us Ferdinand 
refused to quit Seville, they passed a resolution, after a 
stormy debate en the 11th June, duclaring the king in a 
state of incapacity, and appointing a r^cncy pro tempore. 
b'erdinand was then compelled to set off with his hnuily on 
die evening of tho 12th, under a strong escort, for Cadiz, 
where he arrived on the ISth. In tho following Seplemlier 
the Fiunch besieged Cadiz, and after some negotiations Fer¬ 
dinand was, allowed by tlio Cortes to repair to the French 
camp to treat with the Duke of Angouiame. Before leaving 
Cadiz Forrtinand published a proclamation on the 30lh 
September, in wbicn he promised a general amnesty fur the 
post; he acknowledged all the debts and obligations con¬ 
tracted by the consUtutlonol government, and ‘ declared of 
his own VKO and spontaneous will that if it should bo found 
necessary to inake alterations in the actual political insti¬ 
tutions, be would adopt a system of government which 
sliould guarantee the aeourity of persons and property and 
the civil liberty of the Spaniards.’^ None of these solemn 
promises were kept The liberals were persecuted #orse 
than before, the debts contracted under the Cortes were 
disavowod, nod tho oldaystem of absolutism with all its mal> 
adroinistratibna^aa VesunMid, Thesequol is well known. For> 
dinand cantinAed'tO govern, at least nominally, checked on 
one sido^by ieat of the liberals, and bn the other by mistrust 
of the more violent abaolmtists, or apoatolical party as it was 
oailpd, who^/fopud Ferdumml too moderate fur Utem, and 
who would have i^atahliahad the Inquisition, and ruled 
Spain bp ienm* In bill latter f»n Ferdinand seemed to 
take Ut^ dr no iDti^MiM<ptibimieffiaira. leaving tlungs to 
g»ea:«s*tl»ey<c;oatid^‘/t^ii%^M third wi&t wbd.wos a 
SOjw n^giip wi^wpdh^^ gOjOhadren, ;|ie morruid in 
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ffiMNlo, GaWtro p Revolution de EepdSa ; Inglis’s Spain in 
l-po, and a very interesting artiole on Spemuh Affair// in 
No; I of Cochrane’* PbrHKTi Quarterly Review, March, 1833, 
from which .something like a corroet estimate of Ferdi¬ 
nand's (diaraCler may be formed. ' , 

FERISDSI. [FtRoeOtJ 

FERGUSON, JAMftSt tvas bom in 1710, at a short 
diztanee from Kei% a vUIbm in Banffshire. His father, 
who was a daydabourer, tad^t him to road and write, and 
sent hitfSto school for three months at Keith. - 

When only seven or olght years eld, having seen his 
father use a beam as a lever, with a prop for a relorum, in 
order to raise the roof of their eottage, which had partly 
follon in. his curiosity was so much excited by the ease with 
which what appeared to him so stupendons an eflbct was 
accomplished, that he thought about it, and made trials, 
and constructed models, and drew diagrams, till he becamo 
aoquainted with the chief proiierties of the lever, not only 
in its simple application, but as modified by the wheel and 
axle. The taste for practical mechanics thus formed con¬ 
tinued to distiuMish him through life, and, together with 
an equally decided taste for astronomy, conducted him in his 
later years to distinction and independence. 

His astronomical pursuits commenced soon afterwards. 
His father sent him to a neighbouring farmer, who em¬ 
ployed him in watching his sheep. While thus occupied, 
he amused himself at night in studying the stars, and during 
the day in making models of mills, spinning-wheels, and 
similar things. When a little older, he entered into the 
service of another fkrmer, who treated him with great kind¬ 
ness, and encouraged and assisted him in his astronomical 
studies. ‘ 1 used,’ he says, ’ to stretch a thread with small 
heads on it at arm’s length between my eye and the stars, 
sliding the beads upon it till they hid such and such stars 
from ray eye, in order to take their apparent distances IVoni 
one another; and then laying the thread down on n paper, 
I marked the stars thereon by the beads.’ ' My master,’ 
be adds, ‘ that I might make wir copies in the day-time of 
what 1 bad done in the night, often worked for mo himself.’ 
Mr. Gilchrist, the minister of Keith, having seen his draw¬ 
ings, gave him a map of the earth to copy, and furnished 
him with compasses, ruler, pons, ink, and paper. * 

At tlie house of Mr. Gilchrist he met Mr. Grant of 
Achoynancy, with whom, at the termination of his engage¬ 
ment with his present raiuiter, he went to reside, being then 
in bis twentieth year. He had learnt vulgar arithmetic from 
books, and Mr. Grunt’s butler, Mr. Cnntloy, taught him 
decimal arithmetic and the elements of algebra, and was 
about to commence instructing him in geometry when he 
left the employment of that gentleman. 

Ferguson soon afterwards entered into the service of a 
miller in tho neighbourhood, where he was overworked, 
and scarcely supplied with food enough for subsistence. 
After remaining a year in this situation, he was engaged 
by Dr. Young, who was a farmer as well as a physicinn, 
and who promised to instruct him in medicine, but broke 
bis promise, and treated him with so im^'lnirsliness, tliut, 
though his engagement was for half ufcaii he left at the 
quarter, and forfeited the wages which iiWBre due to him. 
A severe hurt of the ami and liand, which he had got in the 
doctor’s service, confined him to his bed for two months after 
his return 6ome. During this time he amused himself with 
constructing a wooden clock. Ho afterwards made a wooden 
watch with a whalebone spring; and bis talents having been 
tiuned in this direction, ho began to earn a little inoiiey in 
tho neighbourhood by cleaning and mending eleeks. 

He wtw about this time invited to reside with Sir Juiiies 
Dunbar of Dum, and, at the suggestion of I..a(ly Dipjilo, 
Sir James’s sister, began to draw patterns for ladies' dresses. 
Ho sf^s, * I was sent for by other ladies in the country, and 
began to think myself growing rich by the money 1 got by 
zuoh drawings; out of which 1 hod tho pleasure of ocoa- 
sjonally supplying the wants of my poo$ ihtlier.' His studies 
in astronomy nowevor wore not neglected, and ho still con- 
tiAued.to use his thread and beads. 

Besides drawing patterns, he copied pictures and prints 
with pen and ink; a^ having left tho residenco of Sir 
JkhWt Dunbar for that of Mr. Baird of Auchmoddaa, 
L«4y Dtpple’s aerMn-law, .he drew a portouit ol' t4ui»*o*,w 
tlmnan, Whiah waamueli admired, and now be Buoes and 
Ukentmtes, ftett the life in Imhaa inki tlihe nwimtoin 
to iphtrona to be » excellent, that tli« the nighest 
with the intention of bavfots distinguished 
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instructed in drawing, but» pre^niuoi having been unexr 
pcctedl]'demanded, he Wdlycotnitten<!ed the prabiiee <tfhis 
art at once, tlie Marebkmeea' of Douglae having auisted 
him with her jiatronage, he succeeded so Tvell, that he ob¬ 
tained money enough not on}y to defray his ovn axpen««Si 
but to oontt-ibute largely to the luptot of his fronts. 

'Ehougb he oontinned to follow.this profession fw about 
Wranty-sis years, ho seems never to have given his mind to 
it; and indeed, after having been two years in Edinburg 
he returned to the country with a supply of drugMrith uie 
intention of practising mediciiio, but soon found himself to 
be totally unquahflud for his hew occupation. He then 
went to inrornoss, where ho remained about three months. 
While there he drew an Astronomical Rotnla, for exhibiting 
the eclipses of the sun and muon, which he transmitted to 
Professor Maolauriu at Edinburgh, who was highly pleased 
witli It. He now returned to Edinburgh, and the Professor 
had the Rotula engraved, and it ran through several im¬ 
pressions, till, by the change of the style in 1753, it became 
useless. While at Edhiburgh he made a wooden orrery, 
and delivered a leelure on it before the mathematical class. 

In 1743 ho resolved to go to London, where he continued 
his profession of drawing portraits, but devoted bis leisure 
to astronomical pursuits. 

Jn 1747 he published his first work, ‘A Dissertation on 
the Phoiiomenn of the Harvest Moon,’ having been pre¬ 
viously introduced at one of the sittings qf the Royal So¬ 
ciety by Mr. Folkcs the president. 

In 1748 be rend lectures on tho eclipse of the sun which 
happened in that year. From this period he began, under 
tho patronage of the prince of Wales, afterwards George III., 
to deliver lectures on astronomy and mechanics: they were 
numerously and fashionably attended, and he now relm- 
qnished his former profession altogether. From this time to 
the end of his life he continued his lectures, and wrote 
several works on astronomy and mechanics. 

Soon after the accession of Geo. 111. a pensioii of 50/. a 
year was granted him out of the privy purse. In 1763 he 
was elcrtod a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1770 was 
ebesen ii member of the American PliilosopliicAl Society. 

He died in 1776, aged 6C, leaving an only son, to whom 
he bequeathed a considorablo sum acquired by his lectures 
and lus writings. 

Ferguson has contributed more than perhaps any other 
man in this country to the extension of physteal seieiiee 
among all classes of society, but especially among that 
largest class whose eircunislances preclude them from a 
regular eourse of scientific instruction. Perspicuity m the 
seltH-tion and arrangement of his facts and in the display 
of the truths deduced from them was his ohai'aetonsticholh 
as a lecturer and a writer. 

'flic following are liis principal works: ‘ Astronomy ex¬ 
plained upon Sir Isaac Newton^s Principles, and made easy 
to those who have not studied Mathematics,’ 4to. 1756. 
There have been many editions of th'. work; one by Dr. 
Brewster, 2 vols. 8vo. 1811, containing tlio new discoveries 
since the timn^dijforg.iison. ‘ Lectures on Subjects in Me¬ 
chanics, Uwtoiimcs, 'Pneumatics, and Optics, with the 
Use of the ‘GNmirtho Art of Dialling, and tho Calculation 
of tho Mean Times of Now and Full Moons and Eclipses,’ 
8VO. 1760; 4to. 1764. An edition of thi.s work by Dr. Brew¬ 
ster was publisliod in 1805, and another in 1806. ‘ An 
Easy Introduction to Astronomy for Young Gtontioraen and 
Ladies,’ 1760. ‘ Introduction'to Electricity,’ 8vo, 1770. 

‘ The Art of Drawing in Perspective made easy to those 
who have no previous knowledge of Mathematics,’ Svo. 1775; 
this was his last work. Besides other works not men¬ 
tioned here, ho contributed wsvcral papers to tho Philoso- 
phicttl Transactions. 

ihifit by himself, prefixed to” his ‘ Select Mechaniefd Ex- 
oretsosj’ Nichols’s Aneedotes; Pttrmit qf Knowledge wider 
ItMenitire, vol. i., in ‘ Library of Bnterttuiung Knowledge.') 

FERGUSON, ADAM, bom in 1724, was tho sphofa 
palish TBiuister in Perthshire. He studied at St. Andrews 
and at Edinburgh. On being ordained, he was appointed 
ehapfoin to the 42nd, a Highland regiment, invmich ho 
rematl^ till when he retired and was appomtod 
keeper of tho advOeates’ library of Ediaburgli. In im 
cue uism«<,ida‘faofesilof of natural philosafhy tp lAte coUege 
thi>> niemurii nttfi in |f64 he was appoints to the ehiur (tf 
nnsed of thet^y, a branch of iwienee to which he had 
his son was coiriy apjfiied hittC^. In 17«7 ho published 
Upon thu Fetdu.elpstoryef'Ot'i® Sooietyi* a taoA whiife 


wap w^ rec^ved, apd whilst ptoovured hint Ihc notice 
of pubhe men. It was reprinted sevmnji time*, and trana- 
iatad into French, German, and other lounges. Jn 1774 
he aocompiankid the young Earl of ,Lwteifield on his 
travds, but remained with nim .tteb A tfislypracinth. In 
1 776 he wrote ’%maiks on aPamp^et of 1^/ Peine, antiilnd 
Observations ORthe Nature of Civil l^herty.’ Jnlifffi.he 
was app^ted peiwetary 'to Uiie comwiaaionei's who were sent 
to America in order to try to effect a reconciliation path the 
mother conqtry, an office io which FergMaon,<tooh a olearer 
view of the atate of the question and of the temper of the 
American poo^ than was common at that tigiP with Eng¬ 
lishmen. Onnisreturninl779 beresumed the duties of his 
professorship, and in 1783 h« pubhsbed his ‘ History of tho 
Progress and tho Termination of the Roman Rop^lic,’ 3 
vuls. 4to. This work, which has been reprinted severed times, 
and by whiih Ferguson is most generally known, is not so 
much a regular naixative of the events of Roman history, 
as a commentary on that hietory; its object is to elucidate 
the progress and changes of the internal p^icy of the Ro¬ 
man commonwealth, the successive conditions of its social 
state, as well as the progress of the military system of the 
Romans, and the varied but studied course of tbeir external 
policy towards foreign nations. Ho carries his work down 
to the end of tho reign of Tiberius, wlien all remains of the 
old institutions may be said to have become effaced. Fer¬ 
guson’s work forms therefore a kind of introduotion to that 
of Gibbon on the decline and fall of the empire. Ferguson 
and his contemporary, the French Abbfi Auger, wore fore¬ 
most among those who, previous to Niebuhr, investigateil 
tho internal working of the institutions uf tho Roman re¬ 
public. [AtjeER.] In 1784 Ferguson resigned his pro¬ 
fessorship on account of ill health, and was succe^od 
by Dugald Stewart. In 1792 he published ‘ Principles of 
Moral and Pelitioal Science, being chicily a retiospout of 
lectures on ethics and politics, delivered in the College of 
Edinburgh,’ 2 vuls. 4to. In this work the author takes a 
comprehensive review of the various systems of ethics 
antieiit and modem, espeeially with respect to moral ap¬ 
probation, public security, and individual happiness. Ano¬ 
ther work of Dr. Ferguson’s on the same suujoct, though 
a more elementary one, the ‘ Institutes of Moral Phi¬ 
losophy,’ which he first published in 1769, has been 
often reprinted and translated into foreign languages, 
and has also been adopted as a text-book in some inreign 
universities. Ferguson died at St. Andrews in Februaiy, 
1816, being above 90 years of nge. He bad been on terms 
of fticndNliip with Hume, Robertson, Adam Smith, Dugald 
Stuwnrt, Playfaur, and other distinguished oontemporories. 
His mind was independent, and his frankness and honest 
adherence to his opinions are said to have stood ui the way 
of his advancement. 


FERGUSON, or FERGUSSON, ROBERT, was bom at 
Edinburgh about tho year 1750, and educated at the U uiver- 
sityof St. Andrew’s, where he received some encouragement 
ftom one of the professors named Wilkie, who employed him 
to tritnscribe his lectures. An anonymous biographer (Life 
prefixed to Ferguson’s Poems, edition of 1807) has employed 
considerable research in discovering certain freaks of a 
kind neither ludicrous nor in good taste, in which he ap¬ 
pears to have indulged during his residence at St. Andrew’*; 
one of these was near being the cause of liis expulsion; but 
the sentence was recalled, and he remained as it uppeMs 
for four years, daring which time he subsisted on a butavy 
or exhibition founded by a person of his own name. On 
leaving St. Andtew^s, ho paid a visit to an uncle ftroui drlietn 
he bad expeetations of employment, but after afetfrmon^ 
left bis house under circumatancesef wfaieh h^ anenymafi* 
biogr^her gives a very unsatisfaetoiy noceuAt. During ^ 
remainder of his life ne was Mapltwed ip tHie office of the 
commissary-clerk of Edinbui^h, with the e»Mkum of a few 
months spent in thatof ftie aheriff-eln^Va^ wasaoen- 
Btant coniributer toRuddiman’s tW«ek^ L^|«siite/>feute 
wldoh his ,poems were aftererards eotieetM.' The ideal qo- 
liforitf these pre^nctions for him aow Mm 

so fee«tu«t OMdrtuniues of ooniimalatid other exww as^fo 
min his health, and tormlawte M* p» at thefa^a|;e of 
«irteity-foliryonte HlslaitdaM,were passed in asmsd-houte, 
his d^omiTlurviiag onded in repentance whhfo fook the 
form of uettSKmoly, iu|iid pltiraately that of insani^. . 

Steffi 


id Seotoh have been 

ed VFetedtmttotreeteimtMtbthaifo^y^ 
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•re n^tenl but to an Bn^ish ea!f tliay waM the' obonn 
which mafcm Bums hot the low yw«et hecauge he ^ is some* 
times not intelligibie. There to a chaiheness and dhmsiness 
about Ferguson’s, which render ijf jronderfttl how their author 
, ctmid have ever suoce^ted itt gaining reputation as a poet 
hn praise of his English versOt, a little atore may be said j 
hut we suspect &at the'shnilarity of his life to that of Chat- 
torton created an interest about him to which most, if not 
all of his eelehrity to owing. 

His life has been written by Irving (Glasgow, 1799; re- 
pHnted in 190$), and by an anonymous author who dedi¬ 
cates hU sketch to James Grahame, esq. This latter pro- 
duotioft eontuins more epwimons of bombast and bad taste 
than are thmally found in the space of eighty pages, and 
serves h;f its‘ tohe of panegyric to reproduce exactly those 
prejudices Which it was intended to repress. 

{Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. ; and Biograjihie Universe lie, 
vol. xiv.) * 

FERGUSONITE, a orysttdlized mineral, which is prin¬ 
cipally a columbate of yttria. It has been found only in 
Greenland, near Cape Farewell, imbedded in quartz. 

Priniary form a wriuare prism. Colour brownish-black. 
Opaque, except in the splinters. Lustre slightly metallic. 
Specific gravity 5'838. Hardness 6-5, 6’0. Streak pale 
brown. Fracture oonchoidal. Before the blow-pipe be¬ 
comes of a greenish-yellow, and does not fuse, but with a 
phosphate it dissolves completely. According to Hartwall, 
this mineral consists of 


Oxide of columbium . 


. 47-75 

Yttria 


. 41-91 

Zirconia 


. 3-02 

Oxido of cerium . 


. 4-68 

„ tin 


. 1-00 

„ uranium 


. 0-95 

„ iron 


0-34 


-99-65 

FERT8HTA {Mohammed Kasim), o celebrated Persian 
historian, was born at Astrabad, on the bonier of the 
Caspian Sea, in a. n. 1.570. His ibther, whoso name was 
Gholam Ali Hindoo Shah, and who appears to have been 
a learned man, left his native country when Ferishfa was 
very young and travelled into India.' lie finally settled at 
Alimudnugpr, in the Deccan, during the reign of Murtiiza 
Nizam Shah.and was appointed to instruct Mirati Hossein, 
the son of Mnrtuza, in the Persian language, hut he died soon 
after this ap]>uintment. Mtran Hossein however patronized 
his son Ferishta, and tlu-ough his influence the historian 
was advanced to high honours in the court. When Mnrtuza 
was assassinated, Ferishta, who was then only sevuntueu 
years of age, was captain of tlie royal guard. 

In the troubles following the doatli of Murtuza, Ferishta 
left Alimudiiugger, A.D. 1.5H9{8eetUe preface to his history), 
and went to BeVapore, whore ho was kindly received by the 
regent and minister, Dilawur Khan, who introtluccd him 
to Ibrahim Adil Shah II., the reigning monarch. In this 
court he spent the remainder of his life in high honour, 
engaged sometimes in military expeditions, as we learn 
fVom bis own history, and devoting his leisure time to the 
composition of his groat work. Ho died, in all probability, 
soon after A. D. 1611, at the age of forty-one. He makes 
meution in his History of the English and Portuguese 
factories at Surat, a. n. 1611. 

'' The preceding account has been efaiefty taken from the 
English translation of Ferishta, by Colonel Briggs, which 
t8rak puMtohed in London, 1829, in 4vdl8., 8vo. Portions 
of the tototory hod been previously translated. Colonel 
Duwjmblished ateonMation of tlte first two books in his 
’ History bf Hiudektett,’ 2 ’Tols., 4fo., London, 1768, Which 
is not: ixm^erhd to be vet^ accurately done. A much better 
translation of the third book was ^von by Mr. Jonathan 
Scott to hte * History ef the Dwean,’ 2vols., 4to., 1794. Mr. 
SftOwatti to his ' Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of the 
laW®!^ IMun of Mysore,’ pfvfes ah account of the 
comton'ts of the tostory, p. 12 ^ and aitto a translation of part 

tote tOuth hMlt,'OOeinnpanied wilh the OHginM Persian, 

The hhrtOiy ‘of Fhrtohta to divided Into twelve hooks, with 
an ittttw4»#etwik WWi^ giv^ a bffef aiid itoperfect account 
of HindOO'ttstory before time of too Mohammedans, 
and alma toort account ortoe Oononosts 6f the Arabs m 
their nrcf||reltlr frmh Atohto to Pftndcwti^ He first booh i 
oontagu tm to^Jof (3^^ and lahore,.! 

A..O. d?f<r'uh6< flero EM''iloiim’"'poMoti' Of Ids histeiy 


bumna. 2nd, The kings of Delhi, a.d. 1205 to the death 
of Akher, 1605; 3rd, The kings of the Deccan, a.d. 1347— 
1596; 4th, The kings of Guzerat; 5th, The kings of 
Malwaj 6th, The kings of Kandcish; 7tb, The kings of 
Bengal and Behsr; |th, 'The kings of Multan; otli, The 
rulers of Sind; 10th, The kings of Cashmir; nth. An 
Account of Malabar; I2tb, An Account of the European 
Settlers in Htodoston. At the conclusion of the work, 
Ferish(|t gives a short account of the geography, climate, 
and other physical circumstances of Hindoslan. 

Ferishta is certainly one of the moat trustworthy of ori¬ 
ental historians. He scorns to have taken great pains in 
consulting authorities. At the dose of his preface he gives 
a list of thirty-five historians to whom ^e refers, and 
Colonel Briggs mentions the names of twenty more who are 
quoted in the course of the work. ‘ What is really remark- 
ablo in this writer,’ says Colonel Dow, ‘ is, that lie seems 
as much divested of religious prejudices as ho is of political 
flattery or fear. Ho never passes a good action witliout 
conferring upon it its due reward of praise, nor a bad one 
without stigmatizing it with infamy.’ 

FERMANAGH, an inland county of the province of 
Ulster, in Ireland : bounded on- the north west, north, and 
north-east by the counties of Donegal and Tyrone ; on the 
oast by the county of Monaghan, and on tbe south and soulh- 
west by the counties of Cavan and Leitrim. The greatest 
length from the boundary of Donegal towards Ballysliuimon 
on the nurth-wc.st, to Simnkill Luub, on the borders of Mo- 
naglian, on the south-east, is 45 statute miles ; the breadth, 
from Cuilcagh mountain, on the border* of Cavan, on the 
south-soutli-wpst, to Tappaghan mountain, on the borders 
of Tyrone, on tho north-iiortli-onst, is 29 statute miles. The 
area, according to tho Ordnance Survey in|p, consists of^— 

A. B. P. 

Land. 409,783 1 12 

Water.46,748 1 2 


Total . 456,531 2 14 

Of this extent of water .16,348 acres and 21 perches arc 
included in the upper and lower lakes of Loch Enio, winch 
lie almost wholly within this county. TErne, Loiiou.] The 
gross population of Fermanagh in 18.11 was 14!),"G.'t. 

Fermanagh is divided into two nearly equal portion* by 
‘the lino of .Loch Erne, which jiasse.s through it diagonally. 
The portion lying south of the ujiper or western sheet of 
Locli Erne contains a large tract of waste and mountain, 
of the same character with tbe c.vtciisiic highland distncLs 
of Leitrim and Cavan, on which it borders. T'his tract is 
bounded on the sotith by the lakes of Loch Melvie and 
Upper and Lower Loc.li Macucan; the waters of the first of 
which flow westward to the Atlantic, and of tho two latter, 
eastward hy tho Arney river into Upiier Loch Erne. The 
chief elevations of this tract on the north are, beginning 
from the west, Glennaluiig, 793 feet; Tirunaghor, 875 feet; 
Bohisty, 1064 feet; Sheau North, 1175 fe(rt.i Shoan East, 
1030 feet; and Blacksice, 1026 feet; Miiich overhang the 
shore of Upper Loch Erne in a con1in4gUS.,4f''ango. More 
central are Drumbad, 1009 feet; Kuoctmoro, 919 leel; 
Glenkecl, 1223 feel; and Belmoro, 1312 feet; and on the 
south Slapragh, 846 feet; Ora More, 854 feet; and Agha- 
more, 1249 feet. Tbe wliole of this district abounds with 
small lakes, and is traversed by numerous ridges running 
generally in a direction from east to west. It is particu- 
hirly remarkable for tho number of cavities and subterra¬ 
nean channels which occur throughout tho limestone and 
sandstone rocks of which it is composed. The Rougagh 
river, which brings down llie waters or several small lakes 
and tributary streams to Loch Melvin, is absorbed in the 
rock, and emerges, after running a distance of about thirty 
perches underground. In like manner, several brooks run¬ 
ning into Loch Erne from the range of Shean North and 
nackslce, dip underground in their course. A natural 
bridge of rock crosses a stream which forms part of t he 
bouildary of the district on the south; and throughout tlte 
central pgrt# caves and deep holes in the rock are of very fre- 
qumit occurrence. On tho east this rough tract slojics down 
to a well-cultivated district extending from Enniskillen along 
the neck of Loch Erne and up the valley of tho Siloes and 
Arhby rivers. South of tho latter river rises tho mountain 
of Cuilcagh to a height of 2188 feet, bemg the nighest 
StOjiRd to tibe county. This neighbourhood is distinguished 
by fhe same cha^teristios—boles in the rock, caverns, and 
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natural ro|rl[^'i»(^«xten8i?e moitnla^ 

district. Throe otmiaiit<de8jbndiitg from Piulcogh, oink’into 
(liffcroret wi$^;Of Uio tswls, oad |»%r flowing nowly a nlifo, 
each undergiwnd, raiasue Ui a alnglc river,' called tto' 
Ctaddm^, a .(eeder pf 1^, Arney! m tlie foot' of Cull^^h, 
i» sifiiwitsd lloraHce Court, a noWo «sat of the earlof Ennw- 
killeQ ; and generally throughout the tract Leon Moc- 
neati'tofSnmskiUen, pad thonoe along the left oaiik of the 
lake.ilie. Beats of resident proi^riotow numerous and 
highly. reBueetahlo. The remainder of that pidt of the 
county whirfi lies south of Loch Kme is low, aii^ cul¬ 
tivated. . 

Thp district to the north of the Upper Lake is not diver- 
hiHod by malty smiiionces: , the chief are Glenvannan, 730 
foot; and Tappaghati, 1110 feet. Towards Enniskillen there 
are mnnorims aad well-improved seats of proprietors; and 
close to the town is Castle Coole, the residence of the 
carl oif Belmorc, wliich is if enorally considered the most 
splendid restdsnee in the modern style in Ireland. Tossid 
mountain,- 909 feet in height, rises north-east of Ennis¬ 
killen, and ftvm its situation in a comparatively flat district, 
commands a very oxtonsive and picturesque prospect. From 
Enniskillen to Upper Loch Erno tho winding river is occu¬ 
pied on each side by demesnes and other improved lands: 
tho upper lake, containing an immense number of wooded 
islands, is highly beautiful; tho domesnes of Bollisle and 
Crum Castle terminate it at each extremity. The re¬ 
mainder of the county north of tho upper lake is chiefly 
arablu, and has. a numerous and industrious popula¬ 
tion.. The o^y towns of any couscquenco in tho county 
besides EnniwUou and Irvincstown lie in this district, vis. 
Nowlown Butler, Lisnaskea, Maguire’s Bridge, Lisbcllaw, 
and Temjio. 

TJio rivere ofTenpanagh are small. From the moim- 
liiinous district on tho south-west, tho Silees and Araey 
run inlo Loch Erne: the Cladagh or Swanlinbar river 
flowing south-east of Cuilcagh has a like termination. The 
Woudlbrd, which separates Fermanagh from a part of 
Cavan, is the largest river which discharges itself into Loch 
Erne within the hounds of this county. Tho Drumany or 
Colebrook river, ono branch of which passes by Tempo, is 
till) only coiisidorablo stream that flows into the lake from 
the north. 

X'he climate4* somowliat cold and moist: violent winds 
are iKiiuinuii in winter, and render tho navigation of the' 
lalio dungcruus. 


Thwe has net hitherto been anything puhlidhed bn the 
subject of the geology of this part of Imlseid. Limestone 
occurs rhrouglmt the mountainous distrieW and -in the 
iiflands of iMh Erne. The general chetaetei however of 
this part of the eounty is untteretood to he th® same with 
that of the Loch Allen coal district, of.-whSob ifflfldstone and 
grit are tho prinerpai constituents. The semainder of the 
County wttuld appear to belong to the greywachfj foj«nation. 

X'he soil for the most part is naturally oolA and, moorjjg 
but has been brhught into a good state «t' proiiuctiveness 
throughout the arable districts Timber is generally of u 
good growth: at Florence Court in particular the timber is 
very large, As the condition of the peasantry in Ferma¬ 
nagh is oetter than tii the neighbouring countim, and the 
potato does not'eonstitute the Moie of ineix food, the sales 
of grain at the locid markets appear comparatively small. 
Tho following aio'tbe returns for ld35 


Whent. Oats, Hy«. Bare. 

Tuns. Tana. . Tent* Too*.. Ton«. 


EnnlakUlen • 
Irvineatown • • * 

Kiih. 

LUneskeft , . 143^ 

Majfiiird'a Bridge .. 

I NewW«n Butler ISS 

1 BertygouuoUj • .« 


l,3Sd 

.. 90 

I 4 .it t,) 7 ^ 
m »7 


SOi' 408 > Morkotiscreuaiiig 
*t . •• stftliuuitrjr. 

.« 19 „ incrfUhitii;. 

MJ .. „ So. 

.. .. u ilmi'OBioi! 

«« •• •», htnlKMidiy. 

.. .. u So. 


Fermanagh is divided into eight baronies, viz., Lurg on ilio 
north, containing the rising town of Irvinestown, popiilaiion 
1047 ; Tyrkennody on the north-east, containing part of 
Enniskillen, total population 6006 ; and tlio village of Lis- 
bellaw, population 242; Maghorastophana on the ea.sl, con¬ 
taining the town of Maguire’s Bridge, population 604; and 
the village of Lisnaskea, population 430; Claukolly, also 
on the east; Coole ou the south-east, containing the villa'.,e 
of Nowtown Butlor, population 412; Knockiuiiy on the 
south; Clanawloy or Glonawley on the south-west; and 
Magheraboy on the west. 

X'he linen manu&ctnre is carried on to some extent, but 
does not form any considerable branch of coiMmcrce. Tlic 
fair of Maguire’s Bridge is much frequented by pui chasers 
of horsos and young cattle. Still Formauagn cumiot be 
said to have any staple or brisk trade. The produro of (lie 
county is, in a great measure, consumed within it; and llio 
absence o£ external traffic is perhaps in this case au evi¬ 
dence of tho comfort of the people. 


Table <if Population. 



F«rmano(^ was first erected into a county by statute of the assizo town, which is the otdy borough or cwponite 
tho 1 Itb ofEUzabeth: but it was not till the lime of tho town'within this county; 

plantation.of Ulster tiiat it was finally brought under civd The public expc^.s of the eounty are defoiiyod by grand 
guvernmenk Raving fidlon to the crown by the attainder jury presentments: thf amount so levied in ttie yem; 1820 
of Maguire, it was divided jn {tjku dmnuer with tho other was i8,832i. t4r. '3^. Xho constabu1ary«fo(C0i«nmk^od4tt 
five eHcheated counties among Soottish and English under- Fermanagh in the year 16.33<6, consisti^ «f Ai chief con- 
takers and padve Irish- The prednetsor baronies of Knee- stables, 21 constables, 86 Bub-constab)e8v«itd..4 horses; the 
kkiny and Maghenaboy wore allotted' to Scottish under- eost of which establishment was ATMf. aeJid. 
takers; those of ^i^lankeUy, M^lmrastephaha, and Liirg, There has not beeirany iitat>*tieid:isuirireF<^ Fwmamigh 
.taEnghsh utuletiakcia; and those of Clsmtwloy, Coole, and published. ' - ‘<,1 i. j, ■ .-vj .(j.-ir, •' 

TyttoWedy,. to servitors and natives. Tbo chief prO|»ietor8 (OrrfoOMce-fitofdcjy 'Mep of JhnnmMigey-'Rstsris’s^to 
u»apr, |heWF •attlement wero the families of Cole, Blen-i itt'cd. Iiiglfo'k Twhend tie.1*844 -r /’ - 

Hwe, and Dunbar. . The subsequent .fllBMAT.PlfeME DB»w«*I»rifi*TrwloJiso .i»)6!»*, 
forfoitttJ8W,<tf lldkaffectod a large portion of Fermanagh, aeddmtofoebulm dp totbt pro&wdtm tifthe lawi Wc haVo 
and cotisiaera^, it|^«a^ the. possessions of th<»e fonm hdt il^inddtottocf iik ptdv8todiibt«we|d that he became 
whom ntony of proprietor are descended. ’ThO I'cOifoSiStldf •fi.haparrmenbofihis nktive J^,w% iwas-uil|c 

forfe’auaeaoopliejpimtOD .thewar of the Revolution affocted for Ws itldMito, and lived to the age pf 

only 1943 .apr^ ill UiiacwaBQi. vsJued at, qs?!. per aqnum. wrlmweflipifohdied k Ififa a;^ 1,6®* 

[ENNisKKUJtF.]ji.-,' - ' ' , ■ ■ ld’''ifow'*;*!afo'''htst-.'wdtltosoodfo'to'B'bb,:eorresii^ 

, .ltoTamtia|di.tetunm th^'toenp)^ to the Imperial Par-, vi.-. 

liamvnt,viz., -twd fat tbe'chtiRtyiftodone for Entnskitlon,- 't.'fifr|tod'MMotf*d4arhdti»iiH‘Apdlhmiu%,-aitd.|^^ 
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Biopltanti]!^ with a oommentarf.. The. whole ipf the 
actuil'worka of Fermat ftU m ttseeoduiKly emaU space ; 
iicv^rthulOss they contain tto garma uf analytical prinmples 
which have since come ^tonulucity. fin fact they may he 
rcg^ed; cenerally spehking', as aanoancoments of tlie 
rcsiihs tjo smieli he had arrivMr without demou8trations> or 
any iitditiatldhs ot the procesaMi enmloyed. 

Ihe properties of nus^Oers were the aubject of bis entbu* 
siastie researches, and tio sinele individual has added more 
that is both euriona and usefitvto this branch of mathematics 
than Fermatr tltotheoreth now commonly called Fermat’s 
is but'a ;^rtienkr case of a muoh more general one given 
in his xToihs. ' » 

Ilia' method for Ending Maxima and Minima has only the 
murit of a moderate ingenuity, before tho differential ctd* 
uiilus was discovered; the analysts of that day hovered on 
the brink of that beautihil ptoooss of analysis which has been 
rather ridiculously termed the Kieatost disoovory of the hu¬ 
man mind. A method not vei^remote from Fermat’s was 
practised by other analysts of his day; and in spirit also by 
the antient geometers: but it certainly is nof^c differential 
calculus, and Laplace has no ground for his attempt to snatch 
from the claims of the English and German nations this 
grand step of analysis in order to appropriate it to his own. 

In Fermat’s correspondence with Father Mersenne, we 
find him, in a bungling manner, conte.sting with Roborval 
tho first principles of mechanics, and maintaining that the 
weight of bodies is least at the surface of the earth, in¬ 
creasing both within and without, which is the direct 
opposite to tho truth: and in ono of his letters, when 
gieoted by Mersenne with the retractation of his errors, he 
very disingenuously attempts to deny them, asserting that 
no body has a centre of gravity, with many similar trifles, 
nhifh plaec in hold relief the immortal discovery of Sir 
Tsaao iNcwton of tho law of universal attraction, anti add 
lii.slve to his predecessor Galileo, who escaped from similar 
paradoxes, from which common sense ought to have guarded 
t'lilli Fermat and Descartes. 

The correspondence of Fermat is sulTicienUy replenished 
with vanity, which was also well fed by some of his cora- 
p.itriots, who lauded his propositions as tho llncst things 
V. hieh had ever been discovered. But it is justly suspected 
tl'.at the discovery of many of his properties of numbers 
v.as otlecled by a tentative process, ho himself possessing 
no demonstration, as no vestige remains in tho works pub- 
iished liy his son of any peculiar analysis for arriving at 
them; while there are abundant proofs that he and Fro- 
miclc, a young Parisian, employed the methods of tabula¬ 
tion and trial, to suggest properties, and by further trials, 
observe if they could generalize thorn. In a subject less 
han-ou than tho theory of numbers this talent and industry 
Would have moduoed more useful results; for what are the 
theorems of Fermat to tho laws of Kepler ? 

Fermat conjectured that the path of light, in passing 
fiom air to a denser medium, ought to be such as to de¬ 
scribe tho shortest possible course. This is a particular 
cose of the principle of least action, and requires some re¬ 
mark. First, wo see that Fermat’s method for finding 
maxima and minima was not tho differential calculus, for 
though importuned from various quarters to try this princi¬ 
ple be was deterred, as he says himself, for two or three 
years, by the dread of the asymetries of the process, though 
iiny tyrp acmtainted with the first principles of the difl'e- 
rential calculus, with the proper data given, would now do 
It in five minntes: when format at last did this, it was 
ill a gemnetrioal manner. Secondly, during tho life of 
UesooioOs; he eeems to have diiibelieved this law of re- 
froctiooi 'Ihe' foundations of both their leasenii^s^ in 
natural - philosophy wme of the slenderest description, 
if indeed we eon at All use such , a term as reasoning 
to the ^UiiOthodi of Deseaites, whese followers had the 
greatest fiiith when he employed the least of that useful 
ntculty. BittJt^'hrW'is truly attributable to.Snellius, 
and, though ^this is well known, many French writew 
stilt ridbutoUili^ t8& of the Ckrt^ian law of refraction. 
Thirdly,'-Ferakt did not attribute the truth of the prin¬ 
ciple to kny meohenical lawk of which ha seems to have 
koown nothing, but to the pseudo-physical principle that 
'hahwi^ should take jhorteat course in ^rforming. its 
Ojporatumsii^for-wUtehi-lrideed, he was sulgected to several 
tfl^,he hwegkengood aasw ^ y- 

,i''^ ^ve hm(»« «(^ti^;of give one 


of his problems, entitled * Problem by P. de Fermat. To 
■WdlUs, or any othOr mathematician that England may con¬ 
tain, I propose this problem to be resolved by them. 

‘ To find a cube ndmber which, added to its aliquot parts, 
will mve a t^uare number ? Example .143. 

‘ If Wallis and no Eng^sh mathematician can Solve this, 
nor any analyst of ^Im'o or Celtic Gaul, then an analyst of 
Norbonne will solve it. 

Wallis gives an account of this in the Commereium Epti~ 
toliewn, the correspondence hairing been conducted through 
Sir Kenelm Higby. The works of Fermkt contain also the 
talents fosome known curves, and some centres of gravity. 

’Tiiough thus strongly endowed with the foculty of self¬ 
esteem, and of that cunning which seeks to hide the tracks 
of discovery, we must still place Fermat among such men 
as Pascal, Barrow, Brouncker, Wallis ; but he had none of 
the masculine mind of Descartes, nor a particle of the pene¬ 
trating spirit of the glory of his age and nation, Newton. 

It would be wrong to omit here the most curious of the 
theorems of Fermat relative to numbers. To make it more 
gonorally intelligible we may state, that a triangular num¬ 
ber means the sum of any number of terms front tho first of 
the natural numbers I, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c.; thus 1, 3, 6, 10, &c., 
are triangular numbers; the square numbers are 1, 4, 9, 
1C, &c., and arc the sums of the progression 1,3, C, 7, &c.; 
pentagonal numbers in like manner arc tho sums of the 
numbers 1, 4, 7, 10, &c., viz., I, 5, 12, 22, &c. The theo¬ 
rem consists in this, that every number is tho sura of 1,2, 
or 3 triangular numbers; every number is the sum of I, 2, 
3 or 4 square numbers, and so on. In the works of Euler, 
Legendre, and Barlow, the demonstrations o( tho first two 
cases may he found; and though Legendre and Cauchy 
have both laboured to prove it more generally, yet our pre¬ 
sent impression (not having Cauchy’s work ahliand) is that 
the general theo^m is still without proof. 

fermentation denotes the spontaneous changes 
which occur in certain vegutahic and animal matters, a:id 
by which there arc produced new fluid and gaseous com¬ 
pounds. Fermentation is of three kinds; the viwmi, 
producing alcohol; the acetous, yielding vinegar; and the 
^mlrefaetive, of which the products arc very variable, and 
usually fetid. 

When the expressed juice of grapes is cxpo.sed in warm 
weather to the air, which is necessary to the operation, it 
soon becomes turbid, its temperature rises a ffevv degrees, a 
motion occurs in the fluid, and minute bubbles of air form 
and break. As the process goes on, a thick froth, consisting 
of these bubbles ami viscid matter, rises to the surface; and 
when these bubbles have hurst, a viscid substance falls to 
the bottom of the vessel: this possesses the property of 
causing fermentation to take place in other fluids, which, 
without its presence, would not undergo such a change. 
this substance is called yesf. [Vest.] 

In order to observe what happens during this vinous 
fermentation, dissolve some sugar in four times its weight 
of water, and add the solution to a small quantity of fresh 
yest, obtained as above described or from the fermentation 
of beer. Expose this mixture, in a flask with a bent tube 
and a bottle for receiving the gaseous produeta, to a tempe¬ 
rature of about 75"; it will soon ho found that the sub¬ 
stances will so act upon each other as to produce cu'bonio 
acid, which will bo found in the gas-bottle, while the 
sugar will gradually disappear, and the flask will contain 
a mixture of water and spirit, or alcohol; this is separated 
by distillation. These chides occur without the intcrferonco 
of tho air or its oxygen; nor does it appear that water is 
decomposed, or that" anything is added by the yest; it 
seems therefore that when sugar is deprived of oxygen and 
carbon, in the form of carbonic acid, it is converted into 
alcohol. Now alcohol consists of 3 equivalents of hydrogen 
= 3, 2 equivalents of carbon = 12, and 1 equivalent of oxy¬ 
gen =3 S; its equivalent is therefore 23. In Order then that 
alcohol and carwnic acid alone sl«>ulff"bo produced from 
sugar, this last substance must eonsist of 3 equivalents of 
hydrt^n = 3,3 equivalents of carbon * 18, and 3 mjuiva- 
lonts of oxygen jfc %A, giving 45 as its equivalent. On this 
admission, the production of alcohol by the separation of 
carbonic acid from sugar may bo thus shown:— 

BTdronn. C»ttioo. Osypm. 

Sugar ... 3 3 3 equivalents. 

Comnic acid .0 1 2 »» 

Alcohol,- . . 3 ? j .1 
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Tbit'.'wmi iAmm tlHit «««u eostains atoi«K 

quMti^irf ^ #M%nWl'to it; Accord¬ 
ing to 0»r SMW*it st^o^wW ywld|fi7« 

of .en%n^ Oi^ 0»a!>«l‘tS4 Of alcohol, which is veiy Re«rly 
In^McdrdMwo "With i^nhoW theoretic statomont. 

J-Adthotwh oiigsT twpeaiO'to ho^ieonly tcfifetablOiBmtter 
^»h yidA. dcnhol it« Aocompesitum, yet it is to 
' dblarved that pure sugar suffers no femumtation. In the 
AiiieffOi'^e gripe, m Well b« in sotnW ether cas6», there is 
i OO io acoOtipanying matter which oats as a ferment j and 
iWien y^ is thus gpontanecRidy produced it causes 
fOHliMttotion to sugar, without, as &r as appeiPlh adding, 
anything important ; indeed 4t is stated that soaroely two 
nor cent, of tliis sub*tanoe suffer decomposition. It wouW 
ther^ore almost appear to produce the effect by what has 
been tortoed an action presence, and by Berselius deno- 
minati^ ttcUaifsis. 

In iMwwing and dislffling, and in vinegar-making in this 
Ctomtry, the substance fermented is malt, in which the 
stwoh that Ae grain contains has by inoiiiient vege- 
t^on hebn converted into sugar, and thus rendered for- 

In the acetous fermentation the materials employed are 
“ similar to those used for the vinous; hut tlie tempera¬ 
ture employed is higher. Little acetic a<id is produced 
iniless atmosphorio air be present, tlie oxygen of which 
may combine direotly with the requisite proportions of 
ox^n and ewhon to constitute acetic twiid; but as alcohol 
may be convert^ into vinegar, as indeed is practised in wine 
eountrioB, it is possible, even when vinegar is produced 
ftom malt, that the previous fonnatitm of alcohol may occur; 
and this view WiH best explain what happens, and show 
that by the mere absorption of o-xygen so as to form water, 
and without the evolution of any carbonic acid, atietio acid 
may bo formed: thus— 

11 ydroiien. Carbon, Oxygen. 

Two equivalents of alcohol = 6 4 2 equivalent 

One cqUlv. of acetic acid = 3 4 3 ,, 


Hvdrogen in excess. 
AWrb of oxygon . 


I cq. deficient. 

1 cq. absorbed ■= 4. 


i^hd fprm of Water . . = 3 

The above sHows that by exposing 2 equivalents of alcohol 
fa the air, and by the absorption of 4 erjuivalents of oxygen, 
there »e formed I equivalent of acetic acid and 3 equiva¬ 
lents of water, while the 4 equivalents of carbon remain 
entirely in the acetic acid produced. [Acme Acid.] The 
constitution of acetic acid is then 3 equivalents of hy- 
ilrogen » 3, 4 equivalents of carbon = 24; and 3 equi 
valents of oxygen s 24, giving SI as its representative 
number. 

■ rWith respect to the putrefactive fermenttoion, it is to be 
observed tlwt it is the spontaneous decay and decompo¬ 
sition cf'vegeiahle and animal matter, which is unaccom- 
pcUltod with the promotion of alcohol or acetic acid. In 
vegetable pofeefinstiveWormentation the principal product is 
oammie acid, sal probably water, both derived from the 
ahsorptton of the m^gaii of the air, which unites with the 
hydrogen and carbon.of the vegetable matter. In the pu- 
tr^ietive fermentation of animal matter ammonia is a vOty 
usual prodnet, owme to the, presence ef azote, which 
enten lai^y Into tae composition of animal matter in 
ganeral; wnd Aus, by uniting withAbe hydrogen, the idkali 
jiMdiSieirtimed is produced. 

FE'RMO^BB A'SGOLI, to dto name of a Delegasione 
or provinoe a# tiie Fapai State, seat ef the Apennines, 
bounded oh the east by the Mriatlo, pn the north and 
nMth-West by the provinee of Macerate, on the wtot by 
the provinee of Bnoleto, and on tbeeouth by the AlWutxi. 
It feim* Wait of &e dd ^mvtooe ef the Papid Stote ealiad 
tlmJdar«bee.;tlteahieAtPiaminm, wiii<di is now subdivided 
iljtoo thtoWfWmttooK Ancona, Fermo. The 

[npv4^ of Bermo -to hilly, bedng oooU|ded by various Ofltou , 
ofv'dtto-Apetoninefe whten, detaefatog thetomlvee firdm thto I 

eoest of the Adriatic, a«di 

fom' natopKn^ttoiltoJ*:*:****^ 'by'ftooM 'or rather tor¬ 
rents,'the |)riiitoiniA'nf'%t^ ere, fmm north to seuf^ 
ther ttto'lTnnhai the Merino and the 

Trouto.' The )to^g!lhuTtIto<ptoviiidl i^toig the Adriafioeoast 
is 30 m&ei!, and it| the sea to tire oenltri 

4Csmaiius,li‘%1)toit'W'iliaiel '''file. iM to iMitratlOfO 

toi' 


BAkhsh square miles ana its pbpUladOn Iff0,fifi0 inhabihinto. 
(Calindri Sag^o Slatisticp Sit^p Rmtifieilos Jleige- 
baur, Gemmae Italiens.) Tl^ chief, prodbbo of the 
oountiy eonsists in corn and cattle; wipe ahd oil .are ehro 
made. The principal towns are-vlst, "Ptto 12,090 

inbabitsnto; 2nd, Fermo, a pleasaa|towA «nd.« btohop’s 
see, built on high ground, about font miles Anfei the sea. 
and aurnmndea by old walls and ditdbei, with sevwal 
Churches and convents, and fiOOO iahdbitants, Who eariy on 
some trade by meant of tlie neighboariDg small barbour 
called Porto Ui Fermo. The exports are cUefiy corn and 
wool. The ontient Pkmum, a town of thePiCeni, afterwards 
a Roman municipiUm, was destroyed in the fifth oehtuiy by 
Alaric, and the present town was rebuilt near its rpins. Ird, 
Sant ’Blpidica pear tlie month if the rivOt Teiina, has 3000 
inhabitants. ; 4tb, Bipatransone, a wahed town about five 
miles from the pmt and near the Tcsino, has 2000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Sth, Qrbftiimare, a Uuiving town on the coast near 
tlie site of CupraMaritima,mi anrient Etruscan colony, car¬ 
ries on some trade by sea, bas some sugar refineries, and 
about 4000 inlftibitants. Pope Sixtus V, was, born in this 
place. 6tb, Offida, on a hill south of the Tcsino, has a 
handsome collegiate church, some mahufectories ^ lace, 
and about 3000 inhabitants. 7th, Montalto, a walled town 
but decayed, has only 600 inhabitants. 

FERMOY, in tlie parish of Fermoy and barony of 
Ckmdons and Qongibbons, in the county of Cork, in Ireland, 
situated on the right honk of the Blackwater, on the great 
southern road leading from Dublin to Cork, distant from 
Dublin 112 Irish, or 142 English miles. 

Fermoy is quite a modern town, and owes its origin U, 
its late proprietor, Mr. Anderson, the introducer of mail- 
coach travelling into Munster. Tiiis enterprising individual 
began to build here about the beginning of the present 
century. The site being of equal importanoe in a military 
and in a civil point of view, induced the government to 
second his design by the erection of very extensive barracks. 
An act was obtained fur providing the town with a police; 
and various manufactures, including a brewery, paper-mill, 
and bohiiig-mill, were set on foot by Mr. Anderson. In 
the erection of all the buildings a regular design was 
observed, and hence Feirmoy presents an appearance of 
neatness and uniformity very rare among Irish towns. In 
1816 trade in Fermoy was very brisk, but has since 
materially declined. The manufecturo of ale and tho 
purchase of corn arc still carried on to a considerable 
extent, but want of employment is neveithless severely 
felt 

The appearance of Fermoy is imposing: the town 
extends on each side of a handsome square, facii^ the 
northern end of the bridge. The (feutch, ftom n design by 
Hargrave, is much admired: there is also a chapel, and a 
church of Wesleyttn Methodtots. The barracks, which are 
very extensive, occupy tbe brow of a bold elevation on tiie 
opposite side of tho river. The surrounding country is 
rich and diversified, and the number of resMent gon^y 
considerable. The place is very impo^^nt as a military 
station, and the garrison generally consists of several regi¬ 
ments. Tho population of Fefmoy in 1821 was 6702, and 
in 183] was 0976, the garirison inchided. In the parish m 
Fermoy there Were in 1834 sixtecii schools cduoatiDg 4^0 
males and 294 females. In the FOrmoy Niuional 9ch<^, 
established Sept. 1833, 41)^12 toi aVeraj^ daily aftmidaooB 
of 270 young persons.' {Townsend’s Sttriiatiem Survey ^ 
CarkiVotk, I8l6; Inglte’s Inf and m ipzi-f jnrliammtipry 
Papers, Sc.) '' ' , ‘ , 

FERNANDE2. JOAN, a Portugileso, the m 1^ 
lopmm wlto visited the tolerior of'Aftioa. In 104«1^ 
joined n Portuguese expedition of dtocovorV, arid from 
ardent desire to pVeetire tofortoMion'fer PrtoeO^Tpitoi^, qb 
got leave to remain atofong thO Astoijdu^ nr wandCrerO of 
the groat African destoilh iw AUaiftto .toctt^Ry. 
'ahotoit'hOs'bnen toriktoiw,toMMkl!dd:ih'dit'nby^ 


(iCert^ i 

.i.'kiflii ia®!# 
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M^||wfwni«hXitiai^ XbetewwsivnyiEtfUgpfuvtifl^ 
mHii'iMtaim. 

S^RNANlOS^, FRAliClSCO. bfoa Madrid, lMl4. 
«u, .accDf^idB to Paloiutao, otio tdie in^njlous 
of his tame. He jjw* inwloyod by Hbilip IV. of 
Smia |o exeoute iwrend oottsidcmbie worlds. 

¥E)tl«ANl>EZ, ASfTONlO, » natiTO of Madrid, V 
eime a dkring^i^ied foitfto«&, and one of 

most eminent of Spafn |t Vimm-Aya. Among his best 
woi'ks are eleven picturiM of the Passion of Jesus Christ, 

FERNATSfDEf ANTONIO. [Tellez.] 

FERNANDEZ, JOAN, is the name of a small group 
of klan^ in the Pa;^c>, about 400 miles from the western 
coast of' Bourii Ameeioa. The group consists of two larger 
islands, Masatierra (tnore landward) and Ma^uere (mom 
seaward), and a frwamall rocks. Masatierra, which alone is 
often called Juan Fernandez, is situated in 30° 40' S. iat. 
and about 100° W. long. Masafuera, whiOh is more than 
2° farther west, in the same latitude, is a heap of immense 
rocks rising precipitously from the sea to the height of 3000 
foot and more, without any convenient landing-place. Masa¬ 
tierra, the larger of the two, is about 18 miles long, but 
only 6 miles across in its widest part. Its northern half is 
also an elevated mass of trap and basalt rocks, furrowod 
with pleasant valleys and mostly covered with wood; its 
southern half, which is only slightly raised above the sea, 
is rocky and barren. Towards the northern extremity is 
Cumberland Bay, which affords safe anchorage fur vessels 
of any size. Goats in a wild state arc found here; and on the 
rocky shores seals and sea-lions. Fish are very plentiful, 
ospocially cod. It is not known when these islands were 
discovered by Europeans. The Buccaneers of the seven¬ 
teenth century ftnuing them uninhabited, made them a 
place of resort during their cruises on the coasts of South 
America. On one occasion, a Scotchman named Alexander 
Selkirk being left on the island of Masatierra, lived there 
moro than four years. His adventures are commonly, 
though incorrectly, said to have supplied Defoe with mate¬ 
rials for his Robinson Crusoe. Lord Anson refittad bis 
vessels here in 1741, and in 1749 the iSpauiards formed a 
settlement. It seems however that after some time it was 
abandoned, and remained without inhabitants up to 1819, 
wlicii the republic of Chile occupied it for the purpose of 
using it for state prisoners, but it has been abandoned by 
them also. It is said that some Americans and Taheitians 
have lately settled in Cumberland Bay. The island is 
very subject to earthquakes. In 1751 the small Spanish 
settlement was nearly ruined; the sea rose and ovor- 
wholmcd the houses near the sea-shore, and tliirty-iive 
persons perished. In 1835 an eruption burst through the 
sea near Bacalao Head, a mile from the land, whore the 
depth is from SU to 80 fathoms; smoke and water were 
thrown ovit during the greater part of th% day, and flames 
Were seen at night. In the present year (1837) the news¬ 
papers have reportoa*Ihat the whole island has been sunk 
to the bottom of the sea by-an earthquake; but this report 
requite confirmation. (Anson’s Voyage; London Qeo- 
graphicai Journal, iv. and vi.; Campaigns and Cruises in 
Venezuela and iVem Granada, ^c .; Moyen’s Jieise vm die 
Welt jUlloa’s Voyage to South America; Byron’s Voyage; 
CJarteret'a Voyage; Ear/rocis/rotnCapt. Moss’s AfS.,pwi- 
lishedin the Athenceum, vol. i. p. 581.) 

FERNANDO PO, an island situated on the western 
coaai oi Africa, in Bight of Benin, .3° 25' N. lat,» and 
4° 5iO' S. long,, is about twenty-four miles long, and sixteen 
wide. Its suri^, yrbioh is very uneven, rises towards the 
centre into pya eummits, whose elevation is estimated at 
more titan SOOO feet above the sea. It is mostly covered 
With Wood, and is everywhere well watered aim fertile. 
Yams, palm^ and ot^ tropical plants, are grown abun¬ 
dantly j ai^ turtles ffihd fl% are plentiful. The climate is 
cooeldertd heal&y. 'Hicre Are several small harbours; the 
lar^kVaidsfone B4y, tm the northern shore, which is 
fortnea hy a Iteadhmd called Point William, rising 150 
fbei above the sea, on whieh'stands the Eitjrtish settlement 
cf Clarence Town, etitab^ed in 1827. This island was 
diKoverediin t47Lbyl^ Mirtugaeee, who in 1778 ceded it 
toEp<tui, , ,thb Epanish KCiutnment tried to settle it, bat 
(In idhabitahtii, t^rt^sn the Colotiv. These natives are 
riot to tdaok M tire awtoet, and thw hair is longer, which 
ume asetiht their with Bpahieh blood; tbtir 

jihmber aifratiatt to vAout 1280, Jn im th» English, with 

the permiatioiinf which 


.nomi^ito of mjHporUmce. since 4t, hat beet) ditetrtiniBd 
. the JoUbft 0 ¥ Quonra* Hia largitsi of 
iklls into the sea tw several riiannels newly opposite Fst- 
oumo Po. Thisi isluid is also of importance for the sup¬ 
pression of the trade, which cannot be so effeetu^ 
checked fiomanyotheritAtionasfrom thisisland- (Monrad, 
Qem&hlde derjlwte von Guinea.) 

FERNEY. {Aik.] 

FERNS, a bi^op’t.aise in the archdiocese of Dublin, in 
Ireland. The chapter dwiBists of a dean, precentor, ohwoel- 
lor, treasurer, archdeacon, and ten prsbendaries. This 
diocese occupies the whole of thecounty of Wexford, and a 
small part of the county of Wicklow. In 1792 it was di¬ 
vided into 143 parishes, constituting 40 benefloee, and 
contained 40 churches of the establishment. In 1834 the 
numliers were:—parishes, 140; benefices, 57; cbnrches of 
the establishment, 62; other places of worship in connection 
therewith, 2; Roman Catholic houses or worship, 91; 
Presbyterians, 1; and other Protestant dissenting do., 14. 
In Uio latter year the gross population of the diocese was 
197,780, of whom there were 24,672 members of the esta¬ 
blished church, 172,780 Roman Catholics, 19 Presbyterians, 
and 300 other Protestant dissenters, being in the preportion 
of one Protestant, of whatever denomination, to seven 
Roman Catholics nearly. Tlicre were at the same time in 
this diocese 301 daily schools, educating 15,970 young 
persons, being in the proportion of 8,ji, per cent of the 
entire population under daily instruction, in which respect 
Perns stands fifteenth among tiie thirty-two dioceses of 
Ireland. Of the above scbools, 19 were in connection with 
the National Board of Education in 1834. 

This diocese was founded about am. 598 by St. Edan, 
otherwise Moedoc, who had received a grant of Ferns from 
Brandubh, king of l.einster. During the life of Edan this 
seg ranked as an archbishopric, and was head of (he eetde- 
siastical province of Leinster. It was united with the see 
of Leigliliii in (be year 1600, which union still subsists; 
and is by 3rd and 4th William IV. c. 37 farther increased 
by the addition of the see of Ossory when next void. 

'The town uf Ferns is a place of considerable antiquity, 
but much decayed. It is situated in the parish of Ferns 
and barony of Scarewalsli, in the county of Wexford. Tlio 
catbcdral, which is also the parish church, is a mean 
building; but the palace, built by Dr. Cope, is handsome 
and commodious. There are some remains of an abbey 
fuunded by Dermol Mac Murrougb, king of Leinster, and 
a ruined castle, said to iuivo been his residence at the time 
of the English invasion. In 1831 Ferns ctmtoined 571 in¬ 
habitants. (Beaufort's Memoir of a Map of Ireland; Re¬ 
ports of Commissioners, ^.) 

FERNS. [Filices.] 

FERRA'RA, LEGAZIONE DI, the most northern pro¬ 
vince of the papal state, situated fur the greater part within 
the Delta of the Po, is bounded on the north by the main 
branch of that river celled Po d’Ariano, which divides it 
ft'om Austrian Lombardy, on the oast by the Adriatic, on 
the west by the duchy of Modena, and on the south by (he 
legations or provinces of Ravenna and Bologna. Its 
greatest length east to west is about 50 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 35 miles, but it becomes mudt narrower 
towards its western extremity. Its area is reckoned at 1106 
English square miles, and the population at 265,000 inha¬ 
bitants, distributed among 5 cittil or walled towns, 17 torre 
or small towns having a communal council, and 153 viile 
or villages and hamlets. (Calindri and Neigebaur.) The 
soil is naturally rich, but the greater part is swampy, and a 
considerable portion of the surface in the east part of the 
province is constantly under water. The chief produetions 
are rice, com, pulse, hemp, grass, both noturm and arti¬ 
ficial, trine, and a vast quantity of flrii. The principal 
towns are: 1. Ferrara; 2. Comacedtio, with 5400 inha¬ 
bitants, simated on on island in the midst of extensive 
swamps which communicate with the Adriatic, and receive 
its water; these swamps, called le Vtdli di Comacebio, are 
divided into estates or tenements for the purpose of fishing. 
Immense quantities of fish of various sorts, and espeoiaily 
large eels, are catsglfit here and ptoklod at Coma^hio tor 
exportation. A curious description of tho habits, industry, 
and diversions of the people of this peculiar district is 
given Bwtaveri, Della CiUd di Comacdiio, deUa sue 
Lagme, e Besehe, frd., 1761. 3. Cento, with 4000 inhm- 
bitonta, 4. Lugo, with 8800 mbabitants, in the soutbem 
pwrt of 4he province, aeu the borders of Raveniut; this 




of 1))e duoslt house iS. hps 

; ?us^ano, the ^h-|flsoo of t^tensKM 
«ui of the poet Mi^nti, has 4700[i Mosola, 
near p^oipal of tho Po, oalled 

CioK, and has a conaidarablie tract of forest b> the 
raani^; rof it> extending along the sea-coast as for as the 
yfihi tfi of Yoiano. and abounding with game, wild boars, 
-deer, &o.; Pieve diCento has 3SOO inhabitants; Ponte di 
'lakgoseuro, a frontier town and custom-house on the south 
of t]^ Po, and on ^e high toad leading from Austrian 
lombwdy into the papal state, has 3600 inhabitants; 
Porto Moggiorc has 6690. 

<,Pbe ah. m genend throughout the greater part of the 
. m^^nce it, Ferrara, especially in the vicinity of the great 
'.aw^ps, is more or less unw^udesume, particularly in sum- 
though the malaria is not qnito so bad as in the 
fOUthwm taaremmo or in the Fomptine marshes. The 
country is flat, and in many.,j)arts much beloW the level of 
the Po, the water of which ts sept in by strong dykes; but 
the river sometimes breaks through and nroduces dreadful 
inundations. ITio cost of keeping the dykes in repair is 
one of ti^ heaviest dharges on the province, and watching 
the rising of the river during the floods is a constant care 
^ the jpeosantry. The Po, in uus territory of Ferrara, divides 
itMif into three principal branches,—the main one, or Po 


ti Ifv 




tinguunea wiinets, or wnom narom aas a oiogrrani- 

cal list attas. 

tto. 17823* 18 thh.ho^itdl of;S,t jfoha Is'stW awii the 
small room on thd emnd floor ih’which PdStot'^wnfined 


for seven years. 

Ferrai^ is opp of tho most interesflhg ahd;Mndsotflest of 
the modern towns of, Italy, for it has no taa^ to elasskal 
ontiquity, having ritoii .after the foil of the empire. It was 
walled round by the Exarohs in the ainih century. Its pre¬ 
sent state.of decay been sofoewhat exaggerated: it lost 
part of its popnlation in the geventeenth century, in con¬ 
sequence of havjpg lost its apyereigns [Ksxk], and having 
become a provincial town; but it Is inow wain on the 
increase, having rispn from 23,990, whieh it reckoned under 
Napoleon, to 31,000 inhabitants,,of whohi above 2000 arc 


sonthernmost branch, which last receives the Reno, the 
fouitemo, the 8cnio, and other numerous streams which 
flow from the Apennines of Bologna. These various branches 
of the Po oommunicato with one another by canals. The 
Naviglio of Bologna coidmunicates between that city and 
Ferrara, and the Canal di Cento between this town and 
the Po. 

FBRRA'RA, the capital of the province of the same 
name, and the residence of the papal legate or political 
gwi^or, and an archbishop’s see. is situated in the midst 
of n flat country on the north bank of an arm of the Po, in 
44* 49' N. lat and 11" 41' E. long., about four miles 
peUtb of the main branch of the Po, which forms the 
Muadary between the papal and the Austrian stales, and 
twenty-five miles north-east of Bologna, and thirty-eight 
north-west of Ravennifo It is a large and well-built town, 
with stmets wide and straight, the principl of which, 
called San Benedetto, is about 2600 yards in length. 
Femra is enclosed by walls, and defended on the west 


h’ a^pmation of the congress of Vienna, is garrisoned by 
Asmiajn toldtera, as well os tbe neighbouring town of Co- 
pUMidiio, In the middle of the town b a castle, flanked 
.wira toFan nnd snrroundod by wet ditches, which was once 
.iUie nnifomce of the ^hes, and is new that of the legate. 
F^ram hu aumerocM churches, most of .thorn rich in 
pointingi, by Ouercino, the Caracci, and other great 
masters of the Bolognese school; and also by Garofulo. 
Bastianino, Ortidano, and other painters natives of Ferrara, 
who ate classed by some as forming a seprate school, 
^t^ed that of Ferrara. The finest churches are: the 
.satthodral, built in the twelfth century, adorned with sculp 
tifoea btroaie atatues, and frescoes; San Benedetto, m 
Whlim Arioito was buried; his monument howeves has 
bOeii tmnsfoii^ to the : in the hall of the refoo- 

coRvoiil^ is of tho 

1w Ggnifalo, the frmnd of Aiiosto, «thq ipitroduced in it the 
iMumess of the poet ; San Pomenioe. wfoich }ms several 
...^milluable; painUu^ and the mwnumeatfgiCplIo ^oe^ini, 
.;^,of the reatorers of learning in the Idth eentux}'; Sahta 


other produce of the soil. Society is said to bo very 
agreeable at Ferrara, tind its natives hospitably inulined 
towards strangers, llie air, though not positively bad, is 
not very wholesome, on account of its situation. (Friz/i, 
Mentone per la Storia di Perretra^ and Guida alforestiero 
perlaCiUd di Ferrara; De Rossi, De typographia Jla-breo- 
Ferrariemi; and Barotti, Fixture e SSutwe che d irovano 
mile Chieee e Luoghi pubbliei di Ferrara.) 

FERREI and FERRARI, the names of two Italian 
mathematicians, who were nearly contemporary witli- eiudi 
other, and who are liable to be confounds. Scipio Feivei 
(Cossali calls him Ferro i8>d Dal Ferro) was a native of 
Bologna, and taught mathematics there from 1496 to 1526. 
Ho is said to have been the first who possessed a method 
of solving any case of cubic equations: this method bo 
uomraunicated to his pupil Antonio del Fiore, who proposed 
a question toTartaglia as a challenge; and this, it is also 
said, was tbe cause of the latter turning his attention to 
the subject. 

Ludovico Ferrari was also born at Bologna, and was Iho 
pupil of Cardan. At the instigation of tlie litter, lie 
turned his attention to biquadratic equations, and produced 
tbe metliod known by his name, being tbe fo-st which had 
been invented. The method is found in the work of 
Cardan (from whom the account ol" Ferrari is taken), and 
in all works of algebra which treat on the solution of 
equations. « 

FERREIRA, ANTONIO, the reformer of the notional 
poetry of PortuatJ, and aurnamed the Portuguese Horace, 
was horn at Lislm, 1428. While stuping law at Coimbra 
he devoted his time mote particularly mclassical and Italian 
literature, and composed his drama of ‘ 0 Bristo’ (whicji 
is the name of the principal character), to which he gave 
subsequently' a much higher polish. Growing tired of a 
university life, he went to courC where he obtained a dig¬ 
nified situation, and while entertaining Mill hkher ex¬ 
pectations he was carried off in the ^une of lite by 
plague in 1569. ■ - . , , . . L 

Although not a first-rate pOet In ithaginaiion arid 
ginaflty, Fotrehra,M*»««^ tti8|e, Correctnes!^, and 
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Ijeen M Ut6 pwdn^d 

after thfe revival of lett^ fa Hi»’I^faX.us>« 

fanos’ appeared at IAb<ua Jit« to 18 m 4to.; aiw ail hi* 
works Vore printed under wk tfae ‘ToOa* as ObrM de Fer¬ 
reira,* IJshMi, voW. conttita Feneirk’s 

biography, a vafaeWa aufaarity m the reader, in addStihn to 
tliat of Bbuterwtwi 

FERBBiAS, lOOOTOR DON JUAN, bora al Isibo- 
fieza, In the dioeew of Astorga,a post minute and aoourate 
historian, and on*of the writers who have done great serviro 
to Spain, as Feyjoo did Aftwhim in butishing prq}udicos,and 
Flores in his researches OR ocdlemastioal antiquities. Having 
gone thiougdi a f»mplete course of classical and theological 
learning, Ferwras displayed his eloquence in the pulpit, and 
obtained the patronam of the great by bis morit, and the 
osteom of ell by his gentleness and modesty. Various ho¬ 
norable distinetfans and situations were hestotved on him, 
but he constantly rcfhsed all high dignities. Next to the 
duke of Escalona, he was at the head of the littcrati who 
founded the academy of the Lengun EpaSola in 1713, and 
ho was a very useful member of _ that body, ospocinlly in 
file compilation of its dictionary, in 6 vols., folio, published 
111 1720—17.1<), to which ho contributed the articles in the 
Iciti'i G, besides a preliminary discourse on the Cestilum 
tongue. At his dcafa, 1735, in addition to his other ap- 
pointinenls, he held that of librarian to Philip V. Fcr- 
le.Bs though not so elegant a writer as Mariano, is much 
more to be depended upon. He wrote in all tliirtj-eight 
works, some of which remain unpublished; the most uii- 

R oi taut IS the ‘ Synopsis Historica y Chronulogica dc Espano,’ 
ladrid, 1700—1727, 16 vols, 4to. It extends to the close of 
Fliilip II.’s reign in 1588, and not merely to the throe joars 
picMous to the capture of Granada, as it is ver) stiangely 
staled by tlio writer in the ‘Biographic Universcllc,’after 
Ill! iitioiiing its reaching to the year 1589, which is near a 
ccnlury after the rc-conquost m Granada. Hermilli trans- 
bitcd it into French, withsaluable notes, in 10 sols., 4to., 
Pans, i 712. 

FERRET. [Mustelid*.] 

FERRO, or HIERRO, is a small island belonging to 
the group of the Canaries. [Canaries] Its surface oc- 
(nines only lOj square leagues, and the population is about 
1.100. The name Ferro is familiar to most persons from (lie 
cm iimstanco of the first meridian ha\ mg boon dtawn through 
It. Geographers wishing to haiu a nieiidian eiielc which 
should intersect only the soas that divide the old from the 
new* continent, and none such existing but that which 
Ir.ivorsos the island of Forro and cuts off only n small part 
of the north-eastern extremity of Asia, this island was ac- 
< ordingly fixed upon as tho first moridiaii. For the pur¬ 
poses of navigation, however, it vias noeessnry that charts 
should be constructed with refl’rcncc to ibo meridian of a 
pl.ice wliero chronometers could he aftjustod with the 
gioatost exactness.«Accordingly’, the first nieudmn was 
removed from tho island of Ferro to tho several placus 
where obsorvatories are erected; by the English to Gicen- 
wicli, by the French to Paris, and by tho,,j8panianl8 to 
Cadiz. Tho French finding that Parw was nearly 20° 3u' 
cast of Ferro, removed the first gcograplneal meridian to 
exactly 30' cast of Ferro; so that at present the island of 
Ferro is considereil as being about 30' west of the moiidmn 
of Feiro. The meridian of Greenwich is 17° 41' east of 
that Bf Ferro, and tho meridian of Cadiz 6° 16'west of 
Greenwich, or ll** 25' east of Ferro. Other nations, whose 
navigation is less extensive, generally use English charts, 
and bonce the morjdiejis ef (heir own olisorvatonos arc not 
mentioned etcept in scientific works. 

FERROCTXNIC acid was discovorcd by Porret, and 
by hitR osXlf^ ferruretted chyazxc acid. He procured it 
fiom the defampositim of terrucyanide of potasiium by the 
action of tartorie acid, or fitem ferrooyanido of barium by 
monns of sulphuric eej^ A(*o<irding fa BerseliUs it is best 
prepared by dilfasitig recently precipitated fcrrocyanido of 
copper or through water, and ^^ling hydmsulphurio 
acid gas through (he mixture; the sulphur precipitates the 
edppor or lead m fae state o| a"fa)>ucet. While tho hydrogen 
uniting fath the dyitoogen and iwm (bey form fenroeyanio 
acid, oompoaed of (Vlfan dry ajid nof crystallized)—. 
Hyirocyanie awd . . . 46.#7 
, 45.77 

Water 7.66 

, * \ leo, 

and it contains 23.27 ^ Rent; efiron. ' 

P. a, No, 625. 


Any excess of sulphuric acid is to ho got rid of 6y addfas 
ferrooyanfde of the metal employeA The solution sHotfid 
be hUicfay filfored and evaporated in vacuo over sulphqrie 
acid. A white residue is obtained wbicU when dissolisid 
in water iS inodorous, sour, reddens litmus pajicr, decom¬ 
poses the alkaline carbonates with efTorveseence, form* 
rorrocyanidcs with toem, ahd exhibits other proofs of a 
strong aciA When Exposed to spontaneous evaporation 
in a warm plobo, colourless radiating costal* aro observed, 
which have tlie appearance of four-sided prism*. This 
acid is decomposed by long exposure to the air, Prussian 
blue being formed and precipitated; this is also produced 
by adding it to a pcrsalt of inin. 

Tho aqueous solution is also decomposed by hotlinfi'; and 
when submitted to destructive distillation it yields nydro- 
cyantc acid, hydrocyanate, and carbonato of ammonia, and 
rarbnrot of iron remains. 

FERRO'L, a sco-port town ofGallicia in Spain, on a 
bay which is an arm of tho l»y of Belanzos, or of La Co¬ 
runa, ftora which last town Ferrol is fifteen miles distant 
to the north-east across the bay, but the communication 
by land is mnSi longer. ThoTOrt of Ferrol is largo and 
safe, and its entrance is defended by strong batteries. 'Tliero 
are extensive docks for the Spanish navy, Ferrol being ono 
of the three royal dockyards; Caithagena and C'uilU ore 
the other two. Tlie town of Ferrol is logulaily built, the 
streets crossing each other at right angles. It has a school 
of navigation, about 13,000 inhabitants some inanufactuies 
of hats, and carries on a considerable fishery of herrings 
and sardines, which arc pieUod and exported. The timber 
for ship building comes from Asturias, and the homp for 
rabies from Aragon; but the eoal and tar aro bruiigul in 
by foreign vessels. Foirol carries on some trade with Ame¬ 
rica, exporting tho wine, brandy, and eorn of Gallieia and 
other parts of Spain. It is the residence of a eomtuand- 
ant-geiicial, and other chief nflicers of the naval depart¬ 
ment, which however, owing to (ho present decay of the 
Spanish navy, is not in a very active condition. Minano, in 
his Sup/emetifo a! Ihennnario Gengrafiro de Espano, gms, 
a plan of Ferrol, with a long article on its docks which are 
among tho finest in Europe. 

FERRY, an exclusive privilege by prescilplion or (lio 
king’s grant for the carnage of liotscs and men across a 
river or aim of tho sea for reasonable toll. Tliu owner of a 
ferry cannot suppress it and put up a bridge in its stead 
without a license; but he is bound to keep it always in re¬ 
pair and readiness, with export itmn, and reasonable toll, 
for neglect of whioli he is liable trifae punished bj iiidict- 
mcul. And iheroforc if a ferry is creeled so near to an 
anlient ferry as to draw away its oustoni, it is a niiisaneo to 
the owner of the old one, ior which the law will give him 
remedy by actum. Tlic ferry is in respect of tlie landing 
place, and not of the water, and m every fony Ibe land on 
both Rides ought originally to have been in the ‘■anio 
person, otherwise ho eould not have gianted the ferry. 
(13 Vin. Abr. 208.) Tliough as all existing femes nie of 
great antiquity, and geiieiully coimoet roads abutting on 
cither side of the water, the original unity of possession is 
mere matter of curiosity. A foriy is considered as a com¬ 
mon highway. (3 Bl. Com.', 1.5 Vin. Abr. 208.) 

FE'RULA, a genus of opioceous or umbelliferous plants, 
whoso species often jiold a poweribl stimulaluig gum- 
rcsin employed in medicine. It ditfers flora Postmaca 
and Peucedanum by its ftmt having ta'Veial vittm in each 
cbannol, and from Opoponax, which it otherwise rosoniblps, 
in the margin of the ftuit being thin and flat, not Ibick- 
oned and convex. Tlic ftuit is in appcaianco extremely 
similar to that of a parsnip; it is compressed from tlio 
hack (ill it is extremely flat, and it thins away at tfio 
tslge. Lbere arc three approximated fllifom dorsal ridges, 
and tho two lateral ones are distant, obsolete, Or lost fa the 
edge. In each channel there are three or more vittai, and 
on the commissure four. Or a great many. The (towers aro 
always yellow, and tho stem gdlid, it* cavity being fill^ 
with a spongy substanco, in which fibres are vaguely dis¬ 
persed. St 

The drugs called Sogapenum and Assaftetida aro producm 
by species of this genu^ but by which in particular is ^t 
known with certainty; and '1 apposrs probable that in ntet 
several different species yield those substqnees. _ 

1. Assc^tida, as (hqjnore importanf, deserves notice fir#. 
fCAmpfar, whose account is by far the best we have w ^s 
. plant (Ammftiiates ExoHcte, p. 537), x4vti that it isftttftff fa 

Tot. X.—21 
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only twordistr^cte (^.Po^ii^t Sftmely, tke fidds and meun- 
tdiu of Koi'ot m oafW di Kbo^aisai^ and the range of 
TUO\imiai&ip i^upwog^!,^ (Lariatan). extending 

ftOnj did ,*Sj^ ^a 1 m aa me town of CengooH, along 
the ^ tho' Peif^a'Q'utir. He atalea moreover that 
eyeH’Afiw'^kW plains do not always yield the drug; that 
it tbotte^f iW deseit near Her^xb of too mottn^ 
round Hiaguun in X<anstatt|dhat fumiah it; and 
ditdlly he figure* a plant, with a naked simple stem, 
^odted with leailese sheaths, umbels without involuere, a 
coarae wo^y root rising above the ground, and pinnated 
leaves with pinuatifid segments and oblong obtuse lobes. 
This plant is ilie Ferula Assafoetida of Lmnaus and De 
Candolle; what is supposed to be it has since been met 
with in Belooohistan, and Lieut Bupies saw what be calls 
ass^oetida growing in great luxuriance in the mountains of 
Hindoo Koosh at on ewation of 7000 feet Ho states that 
it is an annhal, and grpws to the height of 6 or 10 foot 
when it withers and docaya The milk which it exudes is 
flret white, and thOn turns yellow and hardens, in whioh 
state it is put in hair bags and exiiorted. Sboop browse 
upon the tender shoots, which are believed to be highly 
nutritious. tTravek, ii. 243.) It is however by no means 
curtain that this was true assa^tidu. Indeed if it was, as 
Lieut. Bumes states, an annual, it must have been some 
other plant! Ihr Kwmpfor expressly describes the root of 
hingisch, or essafoetkla, as ‘ ad plures annos restibilem, 
maguaiu, poudotosam, nudam,’ and iti fact it is iroin wounds 
in this rout that the gum-resin Hows. We may however be 
pretty certain that assutotida is in fact yielded by different 
planta Prof. Boyle obtained seeds of two kinds from the 
baiaar of India; and it appears from a ruininunicutiuu 
made to Mr. Macnedl from a medical gentleman at Soo- 
mecana, in Beloochistan, that in that province a kind of 
fbrula called lioosheo yields a similar product, which how¬ 
ever is not collected. 

The F. Bssoftetida is said to arrive at as great an age as 
man biinsel^ and in consequence its roots sonielimes attain 
a considerable size. It is from wounds iu this part that 
the drug is obtained. The routs are not wounded before 
they arc four years old; the greater their age the better 
the quality of Ihoir produce. There wore four operations 
each year when Kaiinpfev visited the country; the first in 
tlio middle of April, the second at the latter end of May, 
Uw third ten days later, and the fourth in the beginning 
of July. The gatherers on the first occasion only cleared 
the hard sandy or stony soil away from the root to the 
depth of a span or so, pulling off the leave*, replacing the 
earth about the roots, and then heaping the leaves on them, 
pressing them down with a stone. On the suhsixiuent oc¬ 
casions they slice the roots transversely, boginning a little 
below the top, and collecting the juioo tliat flows from the 
wounds. After every operation they cover the root with 
the old leaves to screen it from tlio situ. After the last 
gathering the screens are thrown awav. and the roots are 
iaft to perish. 

2. Fmtla Firsica, a perennial g|)ecies with a glaucous! 
slam and gupradecowpounU leaves with linear cut sag- 
wonts, has been reported to yield assaftetida. Dr. Hope 
entertained this opiiiioit, fiom whicli Nces and Ebormaier 
do not dissent. Treviranus found it yielding a substance 
extremely like assafeetida, in Uie botanic garden of Breslau; 
and tbo same thing has often occurred in the Apothecaries’ 
Carden at Chelsea, I’levertbeloss, F^e suspects, after 

a new, that it is ratlter tbo or^in ef sagapenuiii. 

believftd it to produce gum ummuniacum; but ae- 
cunling to Professor Xktn, tliat drug is yielded by his Du- 
rema ammotnuKium. 

8. Fiirulif ofimtaHs ha* also been quoted a* the source 
^ of gum ammoaiacum; and it appears that such asubstance 
is really pmdvased, either by Utat plant or a newly allied 
vippclea. in the empire of Mareoca 

4/ ferulag^ has lieeii taken for the plant which 
Jlipiliate a^hanum; but Professor Don sfetes di&t tbk 
’ 'dAtKJldW quite a difftaeut gefiua, called by 

' ■ “ t^ offleiuale. 

SPMA,<m #tm>ia established by M. Orateloup for 
Dax, w)fich;seeni8 at-first riew- 
hut which Mi Crtatoloup think*, 
dram tha l^vture, appmrimWes mora to 

’ the eoncura,- 

„ i4sd|t« thatwArsifeur, *» dl fbttil. It i* 

deserihed hi 


the i»t litunher flivtaisoti) of the Bulletin of the lindean 
Society of Bordeaux, under the mxaafiS Stitoj^wiama by 
M. Deshayet. 

(?e«eMe 6*afaefer.~>Animal unhnown. Shell oval, glo- 
hulotu! aperttae round, bordered, dbhqtm, simple, tooth¬ 
less, ‘retoum^ da o6t£ de la spire;' tttwilicuB more or 
less large. Operculum ? , • " ■ 

FBSCENWNB VERSES were itide Uwntaaua'verses 
sung hj young then at weddings, and before thedeer' of the 
nuptial ehanmer. This was a very antient ofistom at 
Rome: the practioe, and some of the verses themselves, are 
said to have been introduced from Foscennium, an <dd 
Etruscan town near the present site of Civita Castellana. 
Fostus and - others derive the name Fescennine foum 
‘ fascinum,’ a charm, or evil influeucc, whiidi was suppo^d 
to have the power of depriving persons of thrir physical 
strength, and which the Fescennmo verses were intended to 
avert. Valletta, a NeBpoIitan lawyer and poet of the Ikth 
century, has written a curious book on the ‘ Pasoino,’ or 
evil eye, the belief of which i» still prevalent at Naples. 
The Fescennine verses were distinct from the epHbalamia, 
which were more roflnod and regular compositions. [Epi- 
THAtAMiOM.] Horace .(Epist. ii. 1) says that Fescennine 
verses were sung by the country people at harvest time; 
and the custom of dealing out liconttous iokes upon each 
otlier and upon strangers passing by, is stiu retained by tlm 
vintagers in various parts of Italy. The name of Fescennine 
was given in general to licentious and satirical epigrams. 
Octavianus is said to have written some of this oluiractor 
against Pollio, in tlio time of the Triumvirate. 

FESCUE. [Fsstoca.] 

FESTU'CA, agenus of grasses oontaiiiing several species 
of agricultural importance. It is known among llritish 
grasses by having many flowered spitclcts, the lower palem 
of whicli are neither owned as iu Brumus, nor blunt as in 
Poa and its allies, but temiidllted gradually in a hard sharp 
point. 

F. pratensis, or meadow fescue, is about three feet high, 
with a nearly upright branched one-sided panicle and broad 
coarse leaves. It is a nath'e of moist mcailows, and fiirm.s 
a portion of most good meadow herbage. Mr. Sinclair 
stales that in point of early produce this grass rank.s next 
to meadow fox-tail (Alopecurus pratensis), and is much 
more productive. 

F. ovina, rubra, and durimada are other agricultural 
grasses, much smaller than the la*!, and contributing 
greatly to the value of pastures. F. ovina has a fine suc¬ 
culent foliage, and, according to Linnecus, sheep have no 
relish for hills on which it does not abound; it is, however, 
unproductive. F. mhra is more abcuidant in its produce, 
but loss nutritive, and its arooping root-like stems are said 
to impoverish the soil very much. F. durimeula is prefer¬ 
able to both the preceding; it withstands dry weather belter 
than most grasses, and in combination with Festuca pra- 
tensis and Poa trivialis forms esc.ellont pasturage. It is 
roost prevalent on light rich soils. F. dwmtonm, another 
species, will thiivo in diy sandy situatfens, to which pic- 
jierty its valtJ is chiefly owing; but it* nutritive qualities 
arc slight, and it is altogether an inferior species. See 
Hnrtm Gramineux WobumanXis. 

FESTUS, SEXTUS POMPETUS, a celebrated Latin 
grammarian, whose age is riot cleartV ascertained, thuu^ 
there seems reason to believe that he lived in tlie third cen¬ 
tury of our seta. He isinmled an epitome of the yolumiuoqe 
work ‘ De Verborma S^ificatione’ of Marcus ,Verri«8 
Flaccus, a grammarian of the Augustan age, mentioned by 
Suetonius. The work of Veitiu* i» h»t, end tlmt of Fe*l«* 
being afterwards abridg^ Ifi the ahtSi eentury, by Paulas 
Diaoonu*. who spoiled it, the text df t|ie ^W*e heuim^ 
lost also for several cerithrids, until k mulilatea popy, fottitd 
in Dalmatia, came ihto the hUid$ m i^^MItnurJo, who 
publishetl it, together withtlto‘a%iwmem,.lfej^aiilue Hifi^ 
conus. OtlW fr^fmenw, wUm m. ^ wkruerite'^^^ 
brary, and Aritonhfe A'^stinw ^ Scahgen at^ 
Ftdviu* Ursinu*' published'' • of Festtfe 

‘ Ille.Verhorari Sip#Mit>adu'!|Mljr,'.A>' X^ieppuf^yS' 
a new edition, 4to4 it iji#' iiofes qf 

Scaliger, Au'gusrinmg'-'Ulw’tp^us; Daeier-s.pdi^.WW, 
reprinted at-Amisterdim iWfiitff. Feituri in a passs^ of 
his Wfiiri'uUdw the hibk4' Pmnrim,' rK^»to,y.oitber Wc?#- 
htriary Whfeli he hafiVrr^te^ eimknate^ ii^'hBtHHit La% 
had become ohstflftp, ^ Mscciruiri Verhod^ 
'liferi‘ottfelJririnFlis,’ir-f''*'■ ...' 
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<rf MaiteM Vettiui. Tht* 'iKwl* ‘ WixStem Vertwhim,’ 
ii test. Fmtus gives not' only .roe ttlso in 

mpst instances tne etySiolo^t ef 'swtds, inth referonees 
to Verrius, Cato, and pthe*# nf liis predeoessbM; end bis 
bobk, thougb inooartilete, fe instly classed by Scaliger 
among the moW ustdld M .iin<»i*tftndrBg the language of 
antient Rome. 

feud: tFiini!S*if»«*EM.3 

FEli04X EYfiHSBM; In-tteating of this subject we 
Himil en&Tour to ntesent a eonoise and clear view of the 
principles of what is called the feudal system, to indicate 
the gn!at stages of ^ history, especially in our own country, 
and to state nrietty the leading oonsiderations to betaken 
into account in ferming an estimate of its influonce on the 
civilisation of modem Europe. 

The essential Constituent and distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of the species of estate called a feud or fief was from 
the firsts and always continued to be, that it was not an 
estate of absolute and independent ownership. The pro¬ 
perty, or dorninium directum, as it was colled, remained in 
the grantor of the estate. The person to whom it was 
granted did not become its owner, but only its tenant or 
holder. There iS no direct proof that fiefs were originally 
rcsum.able at pleasure, and Mr. Hallam, in his ‘ Slate of 
Europe during the Middle Ages,’ has expressed his doubts 
if this were over the case; but the position, as he admits, 
is laid down in almost every writer on the feudal system, 
and, if not to bo made out by any decisive inalances, it is 
at least strongly supported not only by general considera¬ 
tions of probability, hut also by some indicative facts. This i 
iiiiwcvur is not material. It is not denied that the fief was 
at ouo lime revocable, at least on the death of the grantee. 
In rocciiing it, therefore, ho had received not an absolute 
gift, hut only a loan, or at most an estate for his own life. 

Tilts being established ns the true character of a jirimi- 
tiM; fond or lief, may perhapts, throw some light upon the 
wucli disputed etymology and true meaning of the word. 
Vi'itdim has been derived by some from a Latin, by others 
fi Oiii a Teutonic root. The principal Latin origins proposed 
are /o'rte (a treaty) ahd (faith). The supposition of 
the transformation of oithor of these into feudum scents 
unsupported by any proof. Tlioso derivations, in fact, are 
hardly bolter than another resolution of the puzzle that 
h.is been gravely ofl'ered, namely, that feudum is a word 
made up of the initial letters of the words ‘ fulelis ere 
ubiiiue domino vero raeo.’ The chief Teutonic etymologies 
proposed have been fwn the old German///da, the Danish 
feide, or tho modern German vehd, all meaning battle- 
feud, or dissension; and from fe or fee, which it is said 
signifies wages or pay fer service, combined with od or odh, 
to which the signification of possession or proiierty is as¬ 
signed. But, a» Sir Francis I’algrave has well remarked, 

• upon all the Teutonic etymologies it is sufiicient to ob¬ 
serve, that the theories are oontradicted by tho practice of 
the Teutonic tongues—a Ffeud, or fief, is not oaTlod by such 
a name, or by arty name approaching thereto, in any Teu¬ 
tonic or Gcthic language whatever.’ (Proqfe and Illustra¬ 
tions to Rise and Progress qf Eng. Com., p. ebvii.) Lehn, 
or some uognoto fonn, is the only corresponding Teutonic 
term; Laen in Anglo-Saxon, Len in Danish, Leen in 
Swedish, &c. All these words properly si^ify tho same 
thing that is expressed by our modern English form of the 
same element, Loan; a loan is the only name fiir a feud or 
fief in all the Teutonic tongues. ythsA then k/end otficf ? 
Palgrove doubts if the word Pettdtm ever existed. Tho 
trUaword seems m he pevdum (not distinguishable from 
JFhudim in old writing, <>r//(Km. Fiev or FIV;/(Latinized 
into Meomm, which some contracted into Fevdum, and 
others, by dating the v, into Feodum} he conceives to be 
B’V, of Pliite/, and ttat ugaiu to be a colloquial abbrevia¬ 
tion of Enipkyteims, pronounced Fmpkytefsis, a well 
knowd' term of the Reman imperial law for an estate 
grant^ |d Im> held dot absolutely, but with the ownership 
stilt ih’ft«f,jraM»tor add the usufruct only in the hands 
of the ft ft CBTtain that emplyteusis was used 

in. the as iynonymous With Precaria (an 

esftte. Iftli nh m uiic^ahi tenure); that 

precaiftoydirf'dte wwMtltw, or prwtari» (literally loons), 
wdte thh and mat Reneficia under the 

empmOil wftft t^h M heir the tame as flefe. [Bens vi- 

cinsit] eiUahlished inPalgrave, ut 

sugghi, ediy.—wrfl.)' ^at the word/Rtw is still 


of yean. The ptmisor of stkoh an estate is oiP«d a tkmr, 
many of these feus are held for 99 years,aome'fer 999 years. 
A renk or feu-duty, as it is called, is always paid, as in the 
case of a lease in England; but. although never, we believe* 
merely nominal, it k often extremely triffing in proportion 
to the valne of the property. In Ersklne’a ‘ Principles of 
the Law of Scotland,* in the seetion ' On the several kinds 
of Holding,' (book ftg^t. 4), - we &id the following passage 
respecting feu-holdiw, which may be taken as curiously 
illustrating the derivanon of fief that has just been quoted 
from another writer:—' It has a strong resemblance to tlie 
Roman Emphyteusis, in the nature of the right, the yearly 
duty payable by the vassal, the penalty in the case of not 
punctual payment, and the restraint frequently laid upon 
vassals not to alien without the superior’s consent’ As for 
the English term Fee, which is generally, if not universally 
assumed to be tho same word with fief and feud (and of 
which it may bo the abbreviated form, as we may infer 
from the words ‘ feoffor,’ ‘ infooff,’ and ‘ feoffment’), it would 
be easy enough to show how, supposing that notion to be 
correct it may have acquired the meaning which it has in 
the expressions fee-simple, tee-tail, &c. 

The origin of the system of feuds haFlfeen a fertile 
subject of speculation and dispute. If we merely seek for 
the existemto of a kind of landed tenure resembling that of 
the fief in its es.sential principle, it is probable that such 
may be discovered in various ages and parts of the world. 
But feuds alone are not tho feudal system. They are only 
one of the elotnonts out of which that system grow. In its 
entiretiess, it is certain that tho feudal system never subsisted 
anywhere before it arose in the middle ages in those parts 
of Eurojie in which the Germanic nations settled lliem- 
seJves after the subversion of tho Roman empire. 

Supposing feud to be the same word with tho Roman 
eiiipliytousis, it does not follow that the Germanic nations 
borrowed the notion of this species of tenure from the 
Romans. It is perhaps more probable that it was the 
common form of tenure ajuoug them before their settlement 
in the Uuiuun provinces. It is to be observed that tho em- 
plirteusis, tho precaria, the henefloium, only subsisted 
under the Homan scheme of polity in particular instances, 
but they presoiit themselves as the very genius of the 
Gcmianic scheme. What was only occasional under the 
one became general under the other. In other words, if 
tlicRuiuuiis tiad feuds, it was their Germanic conquerors 
who first rstaiilished a system of feuds. They probably 
established such a system upon their first settlement in the 
conquoi'od provinces. The word feudum indeed is not 
found ill any writing of earlier date than the beginning of 
tlio olcvonlh century, altliough, as Mr. Hullaih has re¬ 
marked, the words feum and feoum, which are evidently 
the same with feudum, occur hi several charters of (he 
preceding century. But, as wo have shown, feudum or 
feud, in all probability, was not the Teutonic term. ‘ Can 
it bo don Well,' asks Mr. Hallam, ‘ that some word of bar¬ 
barous original mtist have answered, in tlie vernacular 
languages, to the Latin bouefleium?’ There is reason to 
believe, as wo have seen, that this vernacular word must 
have been Lehti, or some cognate form, and that feud was 
merely a corrupted term of the Roman law which was 
latterly applied to denote the same thing. 

We know so little with o.ertainty respecting the original 
institutions of the Germanic nations, that it is impossible 
to say how much they may have brought with thorn from 
their northern forests, or how mucli they may have 
borrowed from tho imperial polity, of tho other chief element 
which enters into tlie system of feudalism, tho connection 
subsisting between the grantor and tho grantee of the fief, 
the person having the property and the person having the 
usufruct, or, as they were respectively designated, the 
suzerain or lord, and the tenant or vassal. Tenant inay be 
considered as the name given to the latter in reference to 
tlie particular nature of bis right over the land; vassal, 
that denoting the particular nature of his ^rsonal con¬ 
nexion with his lord. The former has been already 
explained; the consideration of the latter introduces a new 
view. By some writers the feudal va-ssals have been de¬ 
rived finm the eomtes, or. ofllcers of the Roman imperial 
household [Gotiirr]; by otliers from tlie eotdtes, or com¬ 
panions, mentioned by Tacitus (German. 13, &c.) as et- 
ttmding upon each of jfbo Gorman obiefs in war. The 
latter oidiwn ia ingeniously maintained by Montesquieu 
(XXS* 3). One foot appears to be certain* and is.ef tfeme 
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knpottaiuM, tb«t ibte (trjjginitd 74Asali at vas^i were 

merdj nobleram thenuelvet to tbe court 

aiul to attendance uj^on tbe prince, without jaecessarily 
iiolding lauded estate or beucficium by royal grant. 
In-tfalbeeine the won^ occur in tho early part of Iho ninth 
fleatiiry> > Venal bet been derived from the Celtic gwtu, 
«ad 'from the Gennen «■««««. which are probably the same 
•areed. end of both of which the orimal Bignifiofttion sMms 
■> tube a helper, or subordinate associat&m labour of ahy klud. 

It .rije vassal was at first morely the asaooiato of or at¬ 
tendant upon his lord, nothing could bo more natural than 
that, when tho tetter came to hove land to give away, he 
should most frequently bestow it u]>on bis vassals, both as a 
reward tor their past and a bond by wluch he might secure 
their fuiuro services. If the peculiar foim of tenure con- 
elituting the fief or iohu did not exist be&re, here was the 
very rase which would suggest it. At all events, nothing 
could be more perfectly adapted to tho rircumstancos. 
The vassal was entitled to n reoompenso j at the same time 
it was not tlie intenKit of the prince to sever their connex¬ 
ion, and to allow him to bucome independent; piobably 
that wa^ as Mile the desire of the vassal himself; he was 
comeiiientl^hd npimiiirialoly irwardcd thcieforc by a 
fief, tliat 13 , by a loan of land, tho piofits of which were 
left to him 88 entirely as if he bad obtained the owucrsliij) 
of the land, but his precarious and i-cvorable lenuio of 
which, at the same time, kept him bound to his lord in tho 
same dependeuec as beiore. 

Here then we have tho union of the feud and vassalage 
—two tilings which remained intimately and inseparably 
combined so long ns the feudal system existed. Never¬ 
theless they would appear, as we have seen, to have been 
originally quite distinct, and merely to have been thrown 
into combination by circumstances. At first it is probable 
that, as there were vassals who were not feudatories, so 
there were feudatories whq wore not vassals. But vei'y 
fiooti, when the advantage of the association of tho two 
characters came to be perceived, it would be estublislicd ns 
essenUat to the completeness of each. Every vassal would 
receive a lief, and every iierson to whom a fief was granted 
would become a vassal. Thus a vassal and tho holder of 
a flof would come to signify, as they eventually did, one and 
the same thing. 

Fiefs, os already intiraatud, ore generally supposed to 
have been at fit at entirely procai ious, that is to say, re- 
sumable at any time at tiie pleasure of tho grantor. But 
if this stale of things over e.vuted, it probably did not last 
long. Even from the fiist it is most probable tliat many 
fiefs wore granlod for a certain term of years or fur life. 
And in tluiso of all kinds a substitute fur the original pro- 
carinusness of the tenure was soon found, which while it 
equally seourod the rights and interests of the lord, was 
much mere honourable and in every way mote advan¬ 
tageous ibr the vasstd. This was the method of attaching 
him by certaiu oaths and solemn furma, which, besides their 
Ibrce »B a religious point of.view, were so contrived as to 
appeal also to men’s moral foeliugs, and which therefore it 
was accounted notmnly impimm but infamous to violate. 
The relation binding me vsHsal to his lord was made to 
wear all the apiioarance of a mutual intercliango of honeilts, 
—of bounty and protection on the one haml, of gratitude and 
aervicikdue on the other; andsoatrongly did this view of the 
matter take possession of men’s min^ that in the feudal 
ages even the ties of natural rolaiionsbip.worc looked pnoii 
as at Mrior'Obligation to the artificial bund of vassalu^. 

As soon as the position of Uic vassal had thus been made 
st&ble and aeoure, various ehanges would gradually intio- 
duoe themselftto' The yuesahwosild begin to have his fixed 
righto as Well as hie loid; the oath wmeli lie hod taken 
measuring and determinittg hoyi.these.righto and his duties. 
The ntUtion hetwoea the parties wogld cease to M one 
' wholly of power and dotaitiion on )die one liand, and of mere^ 
, ouimitba and deuemlence on the other. , If the vassal pdr-'! 
Jwnmd th“t whion he had sworn, nothing npire tvouw bb'; 
j<» aMspW'Qfihim. Any attempt of hisioru.te |broe.hiljh*o'' 
he eonsvdered as aS'^DjiistHib. ,^pieir,c<ai- 
- nMaanatOtfidBtMVjasinime Uw appearance qfa mutual atld^ 

.paot(dloqpailiihgj,<l»«tfihI»»d|ing.nbHgah^ upon Wh, 

.< the lent asw^tvlto. 

, dndsprvlbe4»!tt««4«Ma^»A% ^ . 

.Other this ^odamfibudj 

V OTa.ttdvtmt^M to toT' 

, platiai. After tae whad oome to ho generallyheUl 


lift, the hext step Would ho'fer thewldast son usugdly to eao* 
coed hit fiitiier. KIs r^ht aoKraueeeed would fiext bo esta¬ 
blished,by’uthge. At a later stage Seft became descendible 
in the bollatbral as Weil as in the >dhe<it linn. At a still 
later, tfaw became inheritable 'by ftmaks as weU as by 
toales. I^re isiitoch diHbronbe nf opiniem howevOr, as 'to 
the dates at wbfth these several ehan^s took ^ace. Borne 
writers condriVe that fiefii fint became hereditary in Eianoe 
undeir Cb&lema^e; others,‘howdvec, with whom hdr. 
Hallam agret^ maintain that there were hereditary fieft 
under the first tace Bench kings. It is supposed not to 
have been tifl tfa^ lime of the first Cop^ in &eend of the 
tenth centun that the right of the son tcrsucoeed the father 
was egtubhsoed by law m Brance. Conrad IL, sumamed 
tho Salic, who became emperer in 1024, is genertdly be- 
lievud to liave first established the hereditary charatoer of 
fiefs in Germediy. 

Throughout uie whole of this progressive development of 
the system, however, the orighwl nature of the fief was 
never forgotten. The ultimate property was still held to bo 
in the lord; and that iket Was ten j^tinctly signified, not 
only by the expressive language of forms and symbols, but 
by cortain liabilities of the tenure that gave still sharper 
lulimation of its true character. Even -alter fiefs become 
descendible to heirs in the most comprehensive senso, and 
by the most fixed rule, ovetry new oocupant of the estate bad 
still to make solemn acknowledgment of his vassalage, aud 
thus to obtain, ns it were, a renewal of tho grant from the 
lord. He bucamc liound to discharge all services and other 
dues as fully os the first grantee had been. Above all, iii 
certain circumstances, as, for example, if the tenant com¬ 
mitted treason or fidony, or if he left no heir, the estate 
Would still return by furieiture or escheat to the loid, as (u 
its original owner. 

Originally fiefs were granted only by sovereign princes; 
but after estates of this desoription, by acquiring the here¬ 
ditary quality, came to bo considered os property to all 
practical intents and purposes, their holders proi'cedud, on 
the strength of this completeness of possession, tlicmselves 
to assume the character and to exercise the rights of lurds, 
by the practice of what was called subinfeudation, that is, 
the alienation of portions of their fiefs to other parties, who 
thereupon were placed in the same or a similar relation to 
them os that in which they stood to the prince. The vassal of 
the prince becntiic the lord over other vassals; in this latter 
capacity he was oolled a mesne (that is, an iniurmediatc) 
lord; he was a lord and a vassal at Hie same time. In the 
same manner tho vassal of a mesne lord might become also 
the lord of other arrero vaSsals, as those vassals that held of 
a mesne lord were designate This process sometimes 
produced curious results; for a lord might in this way 
actually become the vassal of his own vasi^ and a vassal 
lord over his own lord. 

From whatever cause it may havw happened (which is 
matter of dispute)j in alt the continental provinces of the 
Roman empire which were conquered and oconpied bytho 
Germanic nations, many lands were ftrom the fint hidikmot 
ns fiefij, that is, with tfie ownersbm in one party and (he 
usufruct in another, but as aliodte, 'th^ is, in ftiU and 
entire owuorsliip. [Allodium.] The holder .of such an 
estate, having no lora, ww of oourse free from dll the ibxac- 
tions and burthens which were ineidsmtsd to the vassidage 
of the holder of a fief. Ho waa ako, however, without fiie 
powerful ptoieetioh which the lattoe dnjoyed; and so im¬ 
portant waa thk mtontioii to the turouleot state it soeftty 
which Oxiued biRtirOpe ftr 'lome ages alter thsidimlufion 
of,the empirti of Gharlefitagne, .tout to ltot'imtot of tho 
allodislists to 'cottrBh"ef thne cxftotuqjnddliefr iMigtoally in- 
dciiondent ootidition for dm aeourity aad sahjaetioiR of-that 
of the fbudatcry. *S>»riRg tits teatii usd elayesth'aen- 
turies,' sayd'Mf, Hallatt.'-*!! laqdii in 

Friinee had chfeSy WtotiWe'ftttM haAlnen 

suttondtoroa M'thefr ptagriatotte stoAtoceiv^ 

S mntltohhtofiViiMiyhln]; or,*tMnii|hto|atoi% ptogajM'dho 
ttto^' hhd' Him fiatopcM' to 4>e 

hyteAtfitok 'Gbsmetoeflhtototoe 
toitos^<totolpmaidsiBee^cifdhtrftudal 
# tls» KHMf **** 
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Awr the oonquMt of £ng1«A4 by 'tPIBI&W. woaHh that pxwtod; certainly the only form of 

domiftium directum, ot propQly of ^ tbft,land In ijM^hlng- t^euth (bat had any 'considerable aeOarity or pemoabnoy. 
dom,. appenn to haw been «owiiid«!»d m yoaied jtn tto Yet there are not wanting instances of other things, such » 
erown. ‘All the lands and tenomenils, in Siigiahd in the pensions and offices, being grantedps iieft. It was a great 
bands of subjaeU,’. says CSoka, *avo bojldea ram&tely or question nevertheless among the feudists whether a Mf 
timbodiately ot tim hinif { £» ift, the, )a,iv of BMiana we ^uld consist of Inon;^, or of any thing else than land; and 
have not Twopariy aUodbiin.’ . Tltis undversaUty of its spph* perhaps the most eminent autMritieshave maintained Uiat 
cation ther^e Jn&y.hs raptaded;-aa the dnt respleet m itcomdnot The preferenee thus shown for land by the 
Vhich the system of. feudalism gsUblished in Eng^d/ffif-- spirit of the feudal snistoms has perhaps left deeper traces 
fered feom tWt estshUshed in.Yranee and other eontuw^ both upon the law, the politieid oonstitution, and tlte soeml 
countries. There were qlso various other differences. The habits and feelings of our own and other feudal countries 
Conqueror, fer instahee, introduced here the practice un- than any other part of the system. We have thence de- 
known on the conhiumt of compelling the arrere vassals, rived not only the marked distinction (nearly altogether 
w weQ 08 the immediate t^nts of the crown, to take the unknown to the civil law) by which our law still discrimi- 
oath of fealty to himself. In other countries a vassal only nates certain amounts of interest in lands and tenoments 
swore fealty tolas immediate lord: in England, if he held under the name of reai property feom property of evory 
of a mesne lord, ho took two oaths, one to his lord and other kind, but also the ascendency retained the former 
another to his tord's lord. It may be observed, however, in nearly every respect in which such ascendency can be 
that in those times in which the feudal principle was in its upheld either by institutions or by opinion, 
greatest vigour the fealty of a vassal to ois immediate lord The grant of land as a fief, especially when it was a grant 
-was usually considered as the higher obligation; when that feom the suzerain, or supreme lord, whether called king or 
and his fealty to the crown came into collision, the former duke, or any other name, was, sometimes at least, accoui^ 
was the oath to which he adhered. Some feudists indeed panied with an express grant of jurisdietiqn. ')|ius otVy 
held that his allegiance to the crown was always to ho un- great tenant exercised a jurisdiction civil aha cr*iroinal over 
derstood as reserved in the fealty which a vassal swore to nis immediate tenants; he held courts and administered the 
his lord; and the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa decreed laws within his lordship like a sovereign prince. It appears 
that in every oath of fealty taken to on inferior lord there that the same jurisdiction was often granted by the crown 
should bo an express reservation of the vassal’s dute to tho to tho abbeys with their lands. The formation of Manoks 
oraperor. But the double oath exacted by the Norman in this country appears to have been consequent upon the 
conqueror did not go so far as this. It only i^ve him at the Cstablishmcntof feudalism. Tho existence of maiinr-courts, 
most a concurrent power with the mesne lord over the and so many small jurisdictions within the kingddln, is one 
vassals of the latter, who in France were nearly removed of the most permanent features of that polity which the 
altogether from the control of the royal authori^. A more Normans stamped upon this country. 
impurUint difference between tho English and French feu- In tlio infancy of the feudal system it is prubable that the 
dalism consisted in the greater extension given by the vassal was considered bound to attend his lord in war for 
former to the rights of lords geuerj^y over their vossuls by any length of time during which his services might bo rc- 
what were called tho incidents of wartlship and marriage, quirod. Afterwards, when the situation of the vassal te- 
Tlie wardship or guurdianshqtof tho tenant during minority, came more independent, the amount of this kind of service 
wkicl^implied both the custody of bis person and the ap- was fixed either by law or by usage. In England the whole 
proprtation of the proQts of tlie estate, appears to have been country was divided into about S0,000 knights' fees; and 
enjoyed by tho lord in some parts of Germany, but no the tenant of each of these appears to have been obliged to 
where else except in England and Normandy. ‘This,’ ob- keep the field at his own expense fet forty days on every 
solves Mr. Hallam, ‘ was one of the most vexatious parts of occasion on which his lord chose to call upon him. P'or 
our feudal tenures, and was never perhaps more sorely felt smaller quantities of land proportionately shorter terras of 
than in their last stogo under the Tudor and Stuart service wore due; at least such is the common slatcmont; 
families.’ Tlte right of marriage (maritagium) originally altliough it seems improbable that the individuals com- 
implioil only the power possessed by the lord of tendering posing a feudal army could thus have the privilege of re- 
a liusband to his female ward while under age: if she re- turning home some at one time, some at another. Women 
jeetod the match, she forfeited the value of tho marriage; were obliged to send their substitutes ; and so were the 
that is, as much as any one would give to the lord for clergy, certain persons holding public offices, and men past 
permission to marry her. But the riglit was afterwards ex- the age of sixty, all of whom were exempted from personal 
tended so os to include male as well os female heirs; and it service. The rule or custom however both as to the duru- 
also appears that although the practice might not be sane- tion of the service, and its extent in other resjicels, varied 
tinned by the law, some.of the Anglo-Norman kings were greatly in different ages and countries, 
accustomed (o«xaot panalties from their female vassals of Tbe other duties of the vassal were rather expressive of 
all ages, and even feom widows, for eitlier marrying without the relation of honourable subordination in which he atom] 
their consent or refttsing such marriages as they proposed, to his lord than services of any real or calciilablo value. 
The seignorial proro^Uve of marriage, like that of ward- They arc thus summetl up by Mr. Hallam'It aas a 
ship, was peeuliu to Englanffand Normandy, and to some breach of faith to divulge the lord’s counsel, to conceal 
parts of Germany. flora him the machinations of others, to injure his iktsoii 

It has been very usual to represent military service os the or fortune, or to violate the sanctity of his roof and the 
es^tial peculiarity of a feudal tenure. But the con- honour of his family. In battle he was bound to lend his 
stituent and disringuishing elmnent of that form of tenure horse to his lord when dismounted; to adhere to his aide 
was its being a tenaney raerdy, and not an ownership; while fighting, and to go into captivity as a hostage for hkii 
" the eftjcqanent of l&ad m certain services to ho performed, jyhoii taken. His attendance was duo to the lore's courts, 
la the'stafe^eff society b^iJVer in whidi the feudal system soraotimos to witness and sometimes to hear a part in the 
gtew'Hp, itrt^ im 80 sdbledu»| .military service should not administration of justice.’ 

tlte ohfef duty to wlridx the vassal was bound. It There were however various other substantial advan- 
Wa«‘to'saciiasto M saetoty dm iinost important service tages derived by the lord. We have already meiitioBod 
wbidh W>eaald to hw liord- It was tjir species of the rights of wardship and of marriage, which were neaily 

‘ sanj^ wh^t^' panoitSito whMB flafe were ffnt granted peculiar to the dominions of the English crown; Be- 
tmam Ve haan pravlou^ geeustonicd to render, and the sides these, there were the payment, called a relief, nmde 
eenrimfedtoofwhiidt susQotiiUt^ thegtailt of the fief was by every now entrant upon the possession of the lief, 

• dilefiy totond*fttoitooim»..‘:. ‘xat toBitaiy:service,,6r knight the ereheat pf the land to tho lord when the tenant left 
'''tol!ivi0e,'ni;it;iiiH'tii^ad iiltMo optoittyctito^sit. usual, no heir, and its forfeiture to him when the tenant was 
'“vas u^il^iin condition on found gnilU’ eitlier of a breach of his oath of fealty, or 

...4.ny..ot1jyr bnnourable odnditiou of felony, nere was besides a fine payable to the lord upon 
‘ toi p » ii ^ ^ ^^ 'di^lnntly i»fiot|fhtoed die domftiwn the idionation by the tenant of any port of tho estate, if 

wfas Ot all permitted. Finally, there were tho various 
aM&mott; SUmMtfelMfe'of Jims, W in Iffie aids, as they were called, payable by the tenant. ‘ These,’ 

- toifetiiiw fitoSBllnddiBtoafer^ oftffla qi»ton*tottces of the obsert'es Mr. Hallam, • depetWed a great deal upon local 
■' toms'? th ustto% ,etw|ihto, and were often extorted unreasonably. Da Gange 

sated XAaAiiW ji^iy (he ofilyl^fittotis scVenil as having existed in France} autdt as an 
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•id for tlwlord’* expedition to liie Hflly lAnd, foT marrying TMs aettlemeht of fee tjratem bwwwer was anything 
his sister or eldest don, and for paying a relief to his suse- fhtm an assurance (if its and permanency- 

rain on taking possession of his land. Of these the last It. was D(rw held together 1^ aprineiplC idtogether of a dif- 
awaars to haw heen the moat usual in Enriand. But this Ssrent kind from that which had oi^iwdly created and 
and other aids^occasionajly exacted hy the lordswere felt as. cemented it. That whidhhad heenm theheginning the very 
a severe grievance; and by Magna Charta three onlymre life of the relation: between the lord wtd the vaMd had now 
retkined—to make the lord's eldest son a knight, to marry in great pwt pOrished. The feeling of gratitmfe could ho 
his Mdest daughter, and to redeem his person from prison, more survive wan the feeling of dependenee on this put of 
They were restricted to nearly the aabis description by a the latter alter fends became hereditary. A species Of 
law of William 1. of Sicily, and by the customs of Prance, superstition; indeed, and a sense of*honour, wh«fe in some 
These feiulal aids are deserving of our attention as the be- degree supplied the place of what was lost, were prCsemd 
ginnings of taxation, of which fer a long time they in a by oaths and ceremonies, and the ittfoence of habit and 
groat measure answered the purpose, till the craving neces- old opinion; but these were at the best only extraneous 
sitics and covetous policy of kings substituted for them P<[ops) the self-sustaining strength of the edttee was gone, 
more durable and onerous burthens.’ Thus it was the tendency of feudalism to decay and fall to 

The principal ceremonies used in conferring a fief were pieeoa upder the necessary development of its own principle, 
homage, fealty, and investiture. The two first of thc.sc Other caUses called into action hy the progress of events 
cannot be more distinctly or more shortly described than in conspired to bring about the same result. The very mili- 
the words of lattleton: ‘ Homage,’ says the Treatise of tary spirit which was fostered by the feudal institutions, and 
Tenure^ ‘ is the most honourable service, and most hum- the wars, defensive and aggressive, which they wore m- 
hle service of reverence, that a frank tenant may do to his tended to supply the means of carrying on, led in course of 
lopd: for^hen the tenant shall make homage to his lonl, he time to the release of the vassal from the chief and most 
shall bo nngirt and bis bead uncovered, and lii.s lord shall distinguishing of his original obligations, and thereby, it 
sit and the tenant shall kneel before him on both his knees, may bo said, to tho rupture of the strangest bond that had 
and hold his hands jointly together between the hands of attached him- to his lord. The feudal military army was 
his lord, and shall say thus: 1 become your man, from this at length found so inconvenient a force that soon after thu 
day forward, of life and limb, and of earthly, worship, and accession of Henry II. the personal service of vassals was 
unto you shall bo true and faithful, and bear you faith fiir dispensed with, and a pecuniary pawaont, under the name 
the touements that I claim to hold of you, saving the feith of cscuage, accepted in its stead. From this time the vas- 
that I owe to our sovereign lord tho king; and then the sal was no longer really tho defender of his lord; be was 
lord, so sitting, shall kiss him.’ Religious porsons and no longer what he professed to bo in his homage and his 
women instead of ‘ 1 become your man,’ said ‘ 1 do homage oath of fealty; and one eflbct of the change must have lieeii 
unto you,’ Hero it is to be observed there was no oath still farther to wear down what remained of the old iiiipres- 
takuii ; the doing of fealty consisted wholly in taking sivonffss of these solemnities, and to reduce them nearer to 
an oafli, without any obeisance. ‘ When a freeholder mere dead fonns. The acquisition by the crown of an army 
(frank tenant),’ says Littleton, ‘ doth fealty to his lord, he of subservient mercenairies, in exchange ftir its former iii- 
alialt bold his right hand upon a book, and shall say thus: efiicient and withal turbulent and unmanageable army of 
Kitfiw yo this, mv lord, that 1 shall bo faithful and true vassals, was in Ihct the discovery of a substitute for llie 
rinto you, and faith to you shall hear for the lands which I main purpose of the feudal polity. Whatever nourjslicd a 
daim to hold of you, and that 1 shall. lawfully do to you new power in the commonwealth, also, took sustenance and 
the oustoros and services which I ought to do at the terms strength from this ancient power. Such must m an espe- 
asstgned, so help mo God and his saints; and he shall kiss cial degree have been the effect of the growth of towns, and 
tlte book. But ho shall not kneel when he maketh his fealty, of the new species of wealth, and, it may be added, tin* now 
nor shall make such (that is, any such, ttel,) humble rover- manners and modes of thinking, created by trade and coui- 
once as is aforesaid in homage.’ * Investiture or tho actual mercc. 

conveyance of feudal lands,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘ was of two The progress of sub-infeudation has sometimes been re- 
kteds ; proper and improper. Tho first was an actual pul- presented as having upon the whole tended to weaken and 
ting in possession upon the ground, cither by tho lord or his loosen tho fabric of feudalism. It * demolisliod,’ obsoitiis 
deputy; which is called in ouf law livery of seisin. The Blackstoiie (ii. 4), * the antieut simplicity of feuds; and un 
sucoiid was symbolical, and consisted in the delivery of a inroad being once made upon their constitution, it subjccterl 
turf, a stone, a wand, a branch, or whatever else might have them in a course of time to great varieties and innovatiuns. 
been made usual by the caprice of local custom. I)u Cange Feuds began to be bought and sold, and deviations wore 
enumerates not less than 9S varieties of investitures.’ The made from the old fundamental rules of tenure and soc- 
prosont mode of convOTing lands by feoffment is in feet the cession, which were hold no longer sacred wlieu the feuds 
feudal investiture. [Feofkmknt.] themselves no longer continued to be purely military.’ 

The feudal system may be regarded as having nearly But tho practice of sub-infeudation Woulo rather seem to 
reached its maturity and full development when the Nor- have been calculated to carry out the feudal principle, and 
man conquest of Eny^and took place in the middle of tho to place the whole system on a broadef and flmer basis, 
nth century. It appears acoordingly to have been esta- It would be more correct to ascribe'tiic effeofe here spoken 
blished here immediately or very goon after that event in as of to the prohibition against suVinfeudation. The eifeftt 
pure, strict, and comprehensive a form as it ever attained in of this practice, it is true, was to deprive the lord of his 
any other country. Tlie whole land of the kingdom, as we forfeitures and escheats and the other advantages of bis 
have already mentioned, was without any exception either aeigtiiory, and various attempts therefore were nt length 
la the hands of the erown, or held in fief hy the vassalenf made to cheek or altogether prevent it, in which the crown 
tlie crown, or of them by sub-infeudation. Those lands and the tenants in chief,'w.}to!i%|interestsvi'cre nlo8itaffectedi 
which tho king kept wei-e called his demesne (the Terr® may be supposed to have ioittM. One of (iba (tfeuses of (Jte 
Regis of the Oomesday Survey), and thus the crown hod a great chartCp of Henry III. (tho thtrtyrsecond) 'appears ’to 
number of immediate fenMitt, like any other lord, in the be intended to mtifot sub^tefeudotioa (altlfougU fiho 
various lands reserved in nearly every-part of the kii^dom. meaning Js not quite cl^), and it Is ew^jr fc^iddcu 
No where else, also, before tho resttactiont establishra by hy tlte statute of Quia Emptorte (the Iff Bd.lvc.i). This 
the charters, were the rights of the lord over the vassal however was brifijtttilly iJhe only way in fhfoh; fte holi^ 
stretched in proetioe nearer to iheir extTmne theiwetical of a fief could a^natekfly'pM i#l^f8tetevrithbut foe 
limits. On ilto other hand, the vassal had urrived ft What cewsent ofluh ufeM^^'tfewS^tee'tieoessary 

Wff Ruty call his ultimate position in the natural progress of .to Itrevide tense mhte' wmd «fohtiRff;iluit elgect, for it 
the system; the hereditary quality of feuds was fUIly'esta* ste^s to have.'keen feR/fotlt!iiltef:SmddjStibn' hod "been 
hhlihedf-^ antient absokte dependence and teWeetfon aftwd te* itfog'to 'gp jof aub:fo^ 

bad pateed htetyj under whatever disadvoatagas ms in- foifontbte to idtoffedu^'^'toald be:»h IdiA 

ferierity.of tfodiiOB K^tidnce him, he met hu lord fot the pbtnihk ';-^e emte^tibfo^sd,foa^*aga c()miien^^ 
common gtenitd ’hi tbifo!' toutnal rtghts and obl^pdiohs l the yutfoMtioO' Of -telKfofettdafien, the old ’ pcMifoctitni' 
there might be citmmderebjWkontention about sriiat foi^ agafoM auitetfon kadtitfore 'Mfoifod. ^ 

fights >nd were, b«t it was ad- Im httt ’^jimchMbr hr grtuffed did rifrilfold 

nutted foot 01 ) vrontor, hut iiela 

legally binding 6bl^itooite;tmdl«^|lfoy tesmtstoabforigltei.|'toS)^ tmdwMfostiU foe -I^tfllltet Eng- 
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land when a n«m {wrts liis' «Btin intaMwt in Jiis. 
lands. This change was e^ted l^the atfttnte of Qui^r 
Emptores whh regard to all paMans^oopt Ibe Immediate 
tenants of the ecovn, who were punmitted to alienate on 
Pjwing a fine to the king :ljjr ttie rtatute 1 Edw. ill. o. 13., 
Thus at the same time that a pnctice strictly acooidaht 
to the spirit of feudahso^ nnd eminently fhvouratdo to its 
conservation and .^tehaioB« was stoj^ed, another praotiee, 
altogether adverae to its ftmdamental principles, was in- 
troduued and estabUshed, that of allowing volmUay 
alienation by persons during their li^imo. 

It was a consoqumiee of feudal principies, that a man s 
lands could not hs%lQected to the claims of hie creditors. 
This restraint upon what maybe called involuntary aliena¬ 
tion has been in a groat degree removed by the successive 
enactments which have had for their object to make a 
man’s lands liable foCihis debts; although, after a lapse 
of near six hundred years since the statute of Acton Bur- 
neti, the lands of a debtor are not yet completely subjected 
to the just demands of his creditors. This statute of Acton 
Burnell, passed 11 £d. I. (1283), made the devisable bur¬ 
gages, or burgh tenements, of a debtor saleable in discharge 
of his debts. By- the Statute of Merchant, passed 13 
Ed. I. <128d), coilw Statute 3, a debtor’s lands might be 
delivered to hi» mercliant creditor till his debt was wholly 
j)ni<l out of (he profits. By the 18th chapter of the Statute 
of Westminster the Second, pssed the same year, a moiety 
of a debtor’s land was subjected to executiou for debts 
recovered by judgment [Elkqit]; and finally, by the 
several modern statutes of bankrupt<!y, the whole of a 
bankrupt debtor’s lands have become absolutely saleable 
for (he payment of his debts. Further, by a recent act (3 
and 4 Wm IV. c. J04), all a deceased iwrsou’s estate iii 
land, of whatever kind, whether ho was a trader within 
the bankrupt laws or not, is liable to the payment of liis 
debts, both those on specialty and tliose on simple contract. 

An attempt had early been made to restore in part the 
old restraints upon ooinwtorp alienation by the statute 13 
Ed. 1. c. I, eutilied ‘ De Donis Conditionulibus,’ which had 
for its object to enable any owner of an estate, by his own 
dis))osition, to secure its descent in perpetuity in a particular 
I irie. So far as t he statute went, it was an eilbrl to strengthen 
the declining power of feudalism. The eft'cct was to create 
what wore called estates tail, and to free the tenant in tail 
from many liabilities of bis ancestor to which he would be 
subject if he were seized of the same lauds in fou-simplc. 
[Estatk.] The power which was thus oonforrod upon laiid- 
holdors of preventing the alienation of their lands remained 
in full force for nearly two centuries, till ut last, iu the 
reign of Edward IV., by the decision of the courts (a. d. 
1472) the practice of barring eslates tail byw common re- 
covory was completely established. [Rscovbry, Common.] 

The practice of conveying estates by fine, which was of 
groat antiquity in Eni^nd, and the origin of which is by 
some referred to the time of Stephen or Henry II., was 
regulated by various statutes (among others, particularly 
by the 4 Henry VH.), and contributed niaterially to &cili- 
tate tho dransfm' of lands in general, but more particu- 
liirly (as regulated by the statute just mentionoil) to bar 
estates. tail. [Fima.] By a statute passed in the 32 
Henry Vlll. o. 28, tenants in tail wore enabled to make 
leases for throe lives or twenty-one yours, which should 
bind their issue. The 26 Hen. VIlI. c. 13, also, had do- 
clared all estates of inheritance, in use or possession, to be 
forfeited to the king upon ai^ conviction of high treason, 
and thus ddstre^ed <Mie of the strongest inducements to the 
tying up of SMatetrin tail, which hitherto bad only been for¬ 
feitable for treason dui^g the life of the tenant m taiL 

Another taode. by which the foudsd restraints upon vohm- 
hiry tdieDSdioii chtue at lea^b to be extensively evaded was 
thepwiotio* iirtrodttood, probably about the end of the reign 
of EdWidHIii t^jraating lands to persons to um, as it was 
termed},that;^ the lawobawr of the land received it not 
fur his ntrii lisa, hut on ihe understanding and confidence 
that 'he Would 4eld the landdbr such persons and for such 
Dux^bses M Ihb gnator then named or mkht at any time 
afoerwwds taatOtT • Thus an estate in hutubecame divided 
inm tsiu hne hf whit^ was the legal ownership, and 

theii^ettMlrfeht to the preftta dr the me i end th« use 
could be^'trsnafane^; by a nwa’s last mU at a time when, 
Uie lend itsMMwfoig ixwnd in the fetters of feudal te- 
strafeV oou,14 hbl;liO tt<h«to!ted by wlB, except where it 
was deviaal^ 8 ab|SM'mdiK»oaalli 0 r ports of England, 


Iqr qteowl OMtom. The person who thus obtained the US* 
OS profits of the estate—tlie Cestui que we, as he is called 
la law—JWaa finally converted into tho actual owner of the 
land to . the sgtne amount of interest as he had iu tho use 
(A.i>. 183&) by the statute of uses (the 27 Hen. Vlll. c. lOX 
and thus the yiower of devising land which had been 
enjoyed by the mode eff uses was taken away. But this 
important .element in fee feudal system, liio restraint on 
fee disposition of lands, by Will, could no longer be main¬ 
tained consistently wife fee habits and pinions then esta¬ 
blished, and aco^ngly, by stat. 32 Hen. Vlll. (which 
was afterwards explained by fee stat. 34 Hon. Vlll.), all 
persons were allowod to dispose of their freeliold lands held 
in fee-simple by a will in writing, subject to certain re¬ 
strictions as to lands held by knight service either of the 
..king or any other, which restrictions were removed by tho 
stat. 12 Chas. U. c. 24, which abolished military tenures. 
[UsBS.] 

Notwithstanding these successive assaults upon cer¬ 
tain parts of the antient feudalism, the main body of the 
edifice still remained almost entire. It is said that the 
subject of the abolition of military tenure.s was brouglit 
before the parliament iu tho 18th of James I., on the 
king’s recommendation, but at that time nothing was dune 
m the matter. When tho civil war broke out in 1641, 
the profits of marriage, warikhip, and of must of the other 
old feudal prerogatives of the crown, were for some time 
still collected ov the parliament, as they had formerly been 
by tho king. The fabric of the feudal system in England 
however was eventually shaltored by the storm of the Great 
Rebellion. The Court of Wards was iu efi’oet discontinued 
from 164.^). The restoration of the king could not restore 
what had thus been in practice swept away. By Uie above- 
uieutioiied statute, 12 Car. II. c. 24, it was accordingly 
enacted that ftom the year 1640 the Court of Waivls and 
Liveries, and all wardships, liveries, primer-seisins, values, 
and forfeitures of marrnige, &c., by reason of any tenure 
of tlio king’s majesty, or of any olUer by knights’ tenures, 
were taken away and diseharged, together with all fines 
for alienations, tenure by homage, escuoge, aids pur file 
marrier and pur fair fitz chevalier, &c.; and that all tenures 
of any honours, manors, lauds, touemciits or liercdiiatuonls, 
or any estate of inheritance ut the common law, held 
either of the king or of any otliur person or persons, bodies 
politic or corporate, were turned into free and common soc- 
cage, to all intents and purposes. [Soccagk.J By llio satno 
statute every father was empowered by deed or will, executed 
in tlio presence of two witnesses, to appoint persons to have 
the guardianship of his infant and miuiarried children, and 
to havo the custody and management of their property. It 
was not till after tho lajiso of nearly another century that 
the tenures and other institutions of feudalism were put an 
end to in Scotland by tho statutes, passed after fee Re- 
Wlion, of the 20 Geo. II. c. 43, entitled ‘ An Act for abo¬ 
lishing Hcretulile Jurisdictions;' and the 20 Geo. II. c. 50, 
entitled ‘ An Act for taking away the Tenure of Ward¬ 
holding in Scotland, for giving to heirs and successors a 
summary process against suiKiriurs, and for asoorlaining the 
services of all tenants, &c.’ Nor liave estates-tail in Scot¬ 
land yet been relieved from the strictest fetters of a des¬ 
tination in perpetuity, either by fee invention of common 
recoveries, or by levying a fine, or by any legislative enact¬ 
ment. 

We have enumerated the . principal statutes which may 
be considered as having broken in upon the integrity of 
the feudal system, considered in reference to the power 
which tho tenant of land ctyi now exercise over it, and tho 
right which others can enforce against him iu respect of his 
property in it. But the sptem of tenures still exists. The 
statute of Charles II. only abolished military tenures and 
such parts of the feudal system as bad become generally in- 
toleraUe; but all lands in the kingdom are still held eitlier 
by soccage tenure, into which military tenures were changed, 
or else by the respective tenures of frankalmoyne, grand snr- 
jeanty.and copyhold, which were not affected by the statute. 

Some of fee consequences of tenures, as they at present 
sttbsiah cannot be nmro simply exemplified than by the rules 
as to FoEJBiTtmB and fiscHBAT of lands, both of which 
however have undergone modifications since the statute of 
Charles II. - 

To attain a oomprohensivo and exact view of the present 
tenures of fended property in England and their incidents 
a^ C(Hfeequences.^o<dd be necessary for fee reader to 
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eutet.upoa ft stndjr thott lftWion* ftt>d o:^tftn»lve 

than is not strictly legal. Brili a 

general iwl|o^*|^'hft acaoind'^ their leoaing charaBteila> 
tics hy K^iHcibgto eevetal oif tt^ articles alreftdy hnd 
to ettWilwWft Cbtmife, 

lawTHujift, Esx^s, UfttB, Msjron, Tftmmiw wjd ftt^ 
,,ntjferif rtiples ee may be referred to in themlaM rnentipHea. 
, |Ve ivJMons of loyalty, of honpnr, M notoijity. aW.rf 
tho unportance, socially and j^Uicainy, ot landed .•mw 
otltftr property, are the most striking of Jttio fetdings ,wl^ 
may m considered to liaye taken .tiialf birth, feom, the 
febdal system. These notions are opposed to the tendency 
of the comroeroial and manufecfturing spirit which has 
the greet moying power of the 'worid atnoo tho dcolipe of 
strict feudelismt hut that poiier has hot yet bftcn able to 
destroy, or perhaps ereh very materially to weaken the 
opinions above inentioaed in toe minds of the mass. 

We are not however to pass Judgment upon feudalism, 
as the o^inatingand shaping principle of a particular form 
intb.whi^ Inimanaockity hM rim, simply according to. our 
estimate of the yatue of these its relics at the present day. 
The true qi^tion is, if riiis particular wganisation liad not 
been given "to .Burppean society after the dissolution of the 
antmnt civiiisatioo, what other order of things would in all 
JAelibpod have arisen, a bettor or a worse than that which 
did result? Somft assistance in settling this question might 
perhaps bo obtained by comparing the hisf^ of society, 
from this date, in the feudal countries, with its history m 
those parts of Europe to which feudalism never reached;— 
Franco or England, fer instance, with Denmark, Sireden, 
or 


As m the state of society during the actual prevalence 
of the foudftl system, it was without doubt in many rospects 
exceedingly defective and barbarous. But the sy’stom, with 
all its imperfections, still combined the two essential quali* 
tics of being both a system of stability and a system of prch 
gression. ft did not fall to meces, neither did it stand still. 
Notwithstanding all its rudeness, it w^ what eve^ right 
.system of polity is, at once conservative and productive. 
4n<i norhaps it is to be most, fairly appreciated by being 
ednaiaered, not in what it actually was, but in wlint it pre¬ 
served from destruotion, and in what it has produced. 

, Th^oariiest published compilation of feudal law was a 
colleduon of rules and opiniiwis supposed to have been made 
bv tyyo lawyers of Lombardy, Obertus of Otto and Gerardus 
Niger, by order of the emperor Frederic Borbarossa. It ap¬ 
peared ath|ilan about the.year 1170, and immediately became 
tho groat textbook of this branch of the law in all the schools 
mid universities, and even a sort of authority in the courts. 
It is divided .in seme editions into three, in others into five 
boohs, and is commonly entitled the ‘Libri Feudui;um;’,tho 
old writers however are wont to quote, it simnty as tho 
.Textus, or Text. But the great sources of the feudal Jaw 
are the antient codes of the several Gerntenic nations; the| 
oapituhitjos.or .colloidi.ons of edicts pf Cwirlemagne and his 
successor^; and the wicasGoutumiers or.oolleotions of the 
old oustpmaof the diflerant provinces of France. The laws 
of the Visigoths, pf fine Burgnndiaiis, the Stdic law', the laws 
of the Atemanni, of tlip ^uvarii, of the Ripuarii, of the 
Saxons, of thOjAPBlh, of the Werini, of the Frisiwis, of the' 
i^mbards, Scq. have been published by Lindonbrogius in his 
Oodeo; Jtegtim Anriqtmr fel, Francof, 1613. The best' 
lions of the capitularies are tewt .hy B^use, in 2 to 18 .. 
fol, FhfiSi 1677, .and tb«t,hy Chiniae, of wluch> Iwwelfer,. 
we belieTe-only, the two first volumes,have app^eared. 
fill,, 1780,:' ,R|ehBboaig’s 

4 yols. ffetjPeyri, 1?,24 ..ji| f,cpinBl|pte«dll«ctten of thp.^a-; 
.tumiers, oil or fhich. imwevei.hftyB .aUo hsen .puji^ed 
^PMotely.. All; tlieso ipld Job* c«^..ww^.,afs th^ 
Milan text-books haTo been made tho iUi^eQl ^ 
r., ownmon^Mrioa. s . ..'V. • 



bsfkhlished his feme wgs bis ^'Review of the funds- 
pM&l'ftlhiciples and fundamental Tdeas of Penol Law,’ 
.^dh Iftpbeared shortly afterwards. Hfe ‘ Chiti^e of the 
.J^oct pfh Pebfkl Law for Bavaria,* publiAdd; Ift 1804, is 
^htW'ranihllteble work. Those purely Iheprotleal Csteys 
%hrcued a veiy considerable influence on the'^hulhid lo- 
gislfttiori of Gemitey, and wWo soon followedpractical 
efibitte' lintebdiate^ on the publication of tho last- 

mh)ntitetdfi .^ilt) rind while he was professor atLandshuth, 
th^lfoyhnftii'iEdftHrnment entrusted him with drawing up a 
brijjftc^'ora'i^ittmal.code fbr the kingdom, which, affer 
Imrioff beiMfi sttlfinitthd to a oommissibni was adoptee, with 
very few ihbdfllcfttipnx Hie principles previously proriinl- 
gated.by Fettwl^h were sill incorporated in this project, 
which is phataeferised by logied connection, afribt ddfiiii- 
tions, cotoj^ete development of the principle of penat law, 
correct generatisafiott and specifiCatiori of crimes and misde¬ 
meanours, ftnd .prerise determinttion of penalties. Its con¬ 
sequences Were immense,* for previously to its publication 
criminal jurisprudence in Germany .was most dcploraWo. 
Its excellenoe both In substance and'form Was such, that 
it was adopted as the basis pf rimilar attempts, at a re¬ 
form of criminal law by other portions of ^rmany luul 
Switzerland. Saxony, wirtemberg, Hanover, Oldenburg 
and Weimar, and the cantons Zurich, St. Gall^ Buslu and 
the Grisons modified their codes in accordance with it. In 
1808 Feuerbach was created privy councillor, and rccohrefl a 
commission to adapt tho CodeNapoleon to the ivants of Bava¬ 
ria ; the result of his labour however was not adopted.—-Thai 
criminal law has become a science, and that this science ha.s 
had a great influence on legislation all over the continent, 
is to be mainly attributed to this gifted nian. Criminal law, 
which had been harsh and bloody became humane: liberty 
of notion was substituted for previous restraint, and the con¬ 
ditions were pointed out undm which the state ought to in¬ 
terfere by penalties with the rights of the citizens. Tlic 
former arbitrary power of the judges was circumscribed; 
deep-rooted ana varae notions gave w'uy to the inflexible 
but neceraary bounds of law. If, on the one Imnd, it 
must be admitted that Feuerbach, by his philosophical in- 
qiiiries and liberal conceptions, powerMIy influenced tho 
riements and principles of modem criminal law, it is to bo 
regretted, on the other hand, that by his snbsetiuent publica¬ 
tion, ‘ Considerations on the Jury,'he has promulgated sin¬ 
gular opinions on tho spirit and efficacy of that insiitution. 
The leading idea of this work consists in the proposition that 
tho verdict of the jury is insufficient to establish tho le;;al 
evidence of crime. After having been assailed by a mini tier 
of eminent writers, and in partipulaf by Groiman, Feuer¬ 
bach modifled his opinions on the jury in 1821, during a 
visit to France, Belgium, and the Rhenish provinces, on a 
mission from the Bavarian government to investigate the 
legal institutions of those countries. On bis return he 
published the result of his tnauirios in his * Reflections on 
the judicial Organization and Proceedings in Franco,’ a work 
remarkable for the sagacity with which he lays open the 
deficiencies and inconveniencesbf all'the French‘rivil'^d 
.penal legislation, A very able part of that work is tho 
cemparison of the French and English Jurietl,' which is en- 
tiiwly in fevour of the latter, asj acoordteg to Fouerbarii’s 
opinion, the principles of that iniilitntion are crinjfletely per- 
vri^ted in France'by the rulbs.iaid ^'Wh during the empire 
tor^.tlto eo^posHion t^h^ury. Lih e^ ren^er, D^in, 

ekuting mdde ^ t^^nal ptocf^sdings in FHnbfti Feuerbach 
has stigteftfised the French juiytnen W dafling them the 
twslvftWtomiwwfterS ofgrirwiun^ Notwithstanding he 
had wWed hie ophtion 'on ‘Uie July genOriaiyj and althtmgh 
hSi: wjks on % EhkisK nar&lftr he seems 

hove mftae amends ibr Kit fteeV'lmmlty anintt it, 
Tib SatrtotftinOa tepe prqjudhbt tteilhtt that m8ttuti6h,;on 
pqobi^ of.'its, hrihg", ■•frft Bght Wim'tlb; tow 'fiofnoo'ratic 
p4n<nIlitA had a very 
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civil and criminal easog. One of tlioae wag thn notoriouc 
ai&ir of Kaspar Hanger, which prudhcod go mpch aeneation 
all through Europe. With big wonted and acknowlodgnd 
pergpicuUv he hag mvcstigated this revolting, cage, and nag 
recorded the ragultaof hi» inquiry in his last work, ‘Knapar 
Hauser, an inatanee of a psychological crime.’ The two folr 
lowing passages of.that , hopK seem, to implicate a reigning 
family to the eouth of Germany. TObto passages are:— 
1. ' There are spheres to human society wmeh me. inaccos* 
sihle toUie arm of justice.’ ,.2. Those spheres are defined 
os ‘ golden castles, the entrance of which is guarded by 
giants who do not^allow a rhy of light to Mnetrate.’ A ru¬ 
mour prevails that" his;sudden.death at Frankfort, in May, 
IR.'iS, is not unconnected with that mysterious affair, the 
veil of which appears to have been lifted hy him. His con- 
noi'.Uuu with the Bavarian government became in latter 
years very disagreeable ineonsequcnce of his decided oppo¬ 
sition to Its iUiueral policy. Feuerbach was a man of po¬ 
lite acquirements as well os of professional eminence. The 
elegant diction of his productions bus powerfully contri¬ 
buted to improve the st;de of recent German writers on 
law. In this respect his ‘Exposition of remarkable Criminal 
Cases, founded upon docuiwnts,’merits particular mention. 
Previously to Feuerbach’s time all similar essays were 
heavy and uninteresting, in ronsc(]uencti of all the ducu- 
nienis being accumulated in tlieir original uncouth form, 
without order or regard to, the really interesting features of 
the case, namely the development of psychological consi¬ 
derations. It was he who first united to professional sound¬ 
ness of exposition elegant and convincing diction, This 
work, whi(!h is written with true poetical talent, is a re- 
inurkublo specimen of investigation into the human heart, 
rendered still more striking by the most delicate and hu¬ 
mane estimation of actions; it may he considered at once 
a model of exhaustive inquiry and a hook of morals, la 
liiil<l and vivid language he has promulgated the doctrine 
that it is impossible perfectly to liarinunize the inflexible 
universality to law with individual culpability, and that it 
therefoie is an unavoidable necessity, in particular cases, to 
modify and soffun the sentence of the law by the preroga¬ 
tive of the sovereign. 

FEVER, CONTINUED. It has been already stated 
that febrile diseases are divided into three great classes, 
according to the persistence or non-persistence of the 
morbid phenomena. [Ague.] Of these classes the first 
includes the Fevers called Intermittent, in which the morbid 
phenomena, after having continued a certain time, disap¬ 
pear, but after an interval of a certain duration again 
lecur, this alternate recurrence and remission taking 
I>lace inuiiy limes. In the second class the febrile pheno¬ 
mena do not wholly disappear, but merely diminish in 
violence; do not iiitei'mit, hut remit; these constitute Re- 
niitteiit Fevers. In the third class there is neither any in- 
terraission ncr romiasion of the febrile state, but a constant 
and uninterrupted progression of the disease to a certain 
termination ; fevers in which the phenomena are thus un¬ 
interruptedly continuous, constitute the class of Continued 
Fevers. 

Cilice the concunenoc and succession of phenomena 
which eunstitutu a paroxysm of intermittent fever, or an 
attack of ague, afford a paradigm, or examnle, of the febrile 
state in general, of cburse.the individual plicnomcna which 
take place in on attack of continued fever must be essen¬ 
tially the same ks those which have been already described 
. under Agv^. There ore hewevor some modifications which 
require atteiition. . ,t 

tVe may takcitoof th'ejiqpvenience of describing the con¬ 
dition of the system in the. state of continued fever, the 
ordinary continued fever' of this country, the disease deno¬ 
minated dominbn Contihued Fever fSynochus Mitior). The 
phenomena which take place in this disease, and the order 
111 which they succeed each other, ofo the fpllowiiig:— 

The first efent ip the seHes is the Uerangeraeiit of the 
functions of the nervous system. There is, reason to 
believe that this derangement takes place primarily in the 
organic system of nprves, that system which presules over 
, the nutrition of the organs, ahd consequently that the very 
! first offoet of the ttoxious agent. Whatever it be, which pro¬ 
duces fever, is,, to disorder the health of the organs, and 
thereby to impair their energy, . ' 

Tbougli it is lirobihto a disorder of the ot^nie 
nerves is the first Wvent that actually takes place in ^erg, 
^e,ht of which, fe'>epomo ,,o(toswu^ 
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seem to be a derangement in the second portion of the 
ttetvouB system, the great norvuns centres in which sensa¬ 
tion, intellectual operation, and voluntary motion, have 
their seat, namely, the brain and spinal cord. The organic 
functions being carried on without consciousness, we can 
know that they are disordered only hy their pixslucing dia- 
turbonee in some part of the sentient system. The organic 
portion of the nervous system is most intimately connected 
with the sentient portion, and any disorder of the former is 
quickly extended to the latter. In an attack of fever the 
disordered condition of the brain is indicated by a loss of 
mental energy. But this loss of mental energy, though it 
is probably the very first indication of fever of which any 
one can be conscious, ig by no means the first symptom 
rvhich usually attracts attention. In general the loss of 
metoal power is not observed until it becomes distressing, 
which does not often happen until the progress of the 
disease is fhrtlier advanced. The loss of mental power is 
Indicated by the inability to perceive clearly the trains of 
ideas, and to attend closely to their relation; whence result 
indistinctness and confusion of mind, and the want of 
capacity to form a sound judgment. 

As this slate of the mind depends on the disordered 
condition of the organ in which the mind has its seat, the 
brain, and as the servant of the mind, volition, has its seat 
in the same portion of the nervous system: clo.sely coiincclod 
with this mciitul weakness, is the losr of energy in the 
muscles of voluntary motion. Lassitude is the result. 
The movements of the liody are feeble and unsteady, as the 
energy of the mind is impaired. 

From this morbid condition of the brain and of the 
muscles of voluntary motion, there results an uneasy sen¬ 
sation, of which no idea can he conveyed by words; it 
must be felt to he understood. It is not pain, it is more 
distressing than pain; even the mere restlessness which 
accompanies, and which forms so large a part of it, any one 
would gladly exchange fur intense pain: it is this state 
which has been appropriately and expressively named 
‘ Febrile Uneasiness.' 

But very soon there is superadded to this uneasv sensa¬ 
tion positive pain. In general pain is first felt in the back 
and loins, and iii the limbs. It is rare that this symptom 
is absent in the commencement of this form of fever, and it 
often occasions mure distress to the patient than anything 
else during the first stage of the disease. 

The remaining part of the history of an attack of common 
continued fever has been thus given by a physician who 
has hud the must abundant opportunities of witnessing the 
progress of the disease:— 

‘ Alreadj a remarkable change is commonly visible in the 
countenance. Its expression is that of dejection; it is 
often strikingly similar to that of a very weak person suffering 
from fatigue. Tlic colour of the face is pallid, and the fea¬ 
tures arc somewhat shrunk; but its general aspect is so 
peculiar and characteristic, that an experienced eye can 
distinguish the disease, even at this early period, and with¬ 
out asking a single question. Tlio skin partakes in a re¬ 
markable degree of the debility which so early shows itself 
in the muscles of locomotion. This is indicated in a striking 
manner by its increasing sensiliioncss to the physical 
agents by which it is surromided, and by its inability to re¬ 
sist their influence. Ordiimi^ degrees of temperature pro¬ 
duce a sensation of cold which is sometimes intolerable; 
chilliness is felt oven in a heated room, or in a warm bed : 
hence the sensation of cold, sometimes increasing to shiver¬ 
ing, which ha.s been considered one of the most constant 
signs of fever. But this feeling of chilliness hy no means 
depends on external temperature : it is increased hy cold, 
but it exists in spite of an elevated temperature; it arises 
from an internal cause, and is not to be counteracted by 
external heat. 

'While the patient experiences the sensation of cold, there 
is no diminution of the quonjtity of caloric in the system. 
The thermometer applied to any part of thebodycoraraonly 
rises as liigh as in the state of liealtli; and the skin, touched 
by the liand of another person, communicates not the feel¬ 
ing to cold, hnt often, on the contrary, that of pretornatu- 
rtaT heat. There is no positive abstraction of ‘ calorie fiiim 
Ihofiiody, not any failure in the process, whatever it bo, hy 
which animftl heat is generatedthere is only altered sen- 
stfttoti, in consequence of derangement in the function of the 
skto : Iti this form offerer the chilliness in many eases never 
UBtmfitt to shivering; in others there is an attack of well- 
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marked rigor, and in otliexg, again, fhero is eitlier no fooling 
of cold, or it is so Bl^ht that it cscapoa ohservation. 

The symptoms now enumerated are all clearly reforrible 
to derangement of the function of the spinal cord and brain. 
Tlicre is as yet no affeotion of any otlicr organ obviously' or 
at least much developed, Tlic circulating system, it is 
true, is just beginning to be aflccted. The pulse is no 
longer perfectly nalnral; it is more languid than in the 
state of healtli; sometimes it is also quicker; at other 
times it is slower; now and then it is scarcely changed in 
frequency, but its action is invariably weaker than in its 
sound slate. 

At I be same time the respiration is affected in a corre¬ 
spond ini'degree; it is shorter and quicker than natural '; 
the chest docs not expand so freely, and coraponsation 
seems to bo sought in an additional number of respirations. 
Olieiitiines neither the pidse nor the respiration appears to 
be much altered, if the patient remain perfectly still; but if 
lie vise and walk across the room the pulse instantly be¬ 
comes rapid, and tlie respiration is quickened almost to 
fainting. 

Idle li'ivnsittion from the affection ot'tlic nervous and sen¬ 
sorial to tliat of the circulating .and the respiratory systems 
is thus clear and striking. I‘liysiology teaches us how 
closely these systuius are eonnccled, and how mutually they 
arc (Icpendunt one iti|)on the other, the closest observers and 
the ablest experiineutalists candidly confessing that they 
arc scarcely able to dctcriniue which is the least dependant, 
or till'action of which is the least necessary to the otlicrV 
pnrfovuianec of its functions. Tlio nervous system being 
first deranged, it is thus consiinaiitlo what we know of the 
healthy function of the animal economy tliat the circulating 
and till' respiratory systems should be tho next to snfi'er. 

How long the nervous system may continue thus de¬ 
ranged Ijcfore any other organs arc involved, excepting the 
circulating and the respiratory, to the extent just stated, is 
uncertain. TImre can ho no doubt that in this mild form 
of fever the range of the duration of this isolated slate of 
disorder, ifw'o may so express it, is from a few hours to 
several day.s. The rapidity or the slowness with which other 
systems of organs become involved seems to depend very 
much upon the acuteness of the attack. In general, the 
more acute the fever, the more rajndly the individual phe¬ 
nomenatihcceod each other, and the entire series becomes 
roHi]ile1c. lint this is not, and it is important to lienr in 
mmd that it is not, invariably the case, for experience teaches 
us Hull tho severity and danger of the disease arc not dimi¬ 
nished by tire slowness of its approach ; and that oases oc¬ 
cur which are slow in forming, and w hieli do not for a while 
exe.ile alarm, that ultimately liecome truly formidable. 

It has been staled that the circulation languishes with 
the diminished energy iii the sensorial faculties,,and the 
loss of power in the muscles of locomotion. After a while 
the pulse, which was feebler than nulural, becomes more 
full, more strong, ami generally nior ■ quick than in a 
sound stale; and now Hie skin, which was cold, become.s 
prelerualurally hot. The previous cold consisted, for tho 
must part, of altered schsution, there being little or no loss 
of caloric ; hut the feeling of heat, on tlie cmilrary, is tho 
result of an actiinl increase of temjierature: for the heat in 
the interior of the body, as well as on the surface, rises in 
some eases several degrees, as is ascertained by the ther- 
moniolev, the range di increase being from the natural 
siaiidard 9S° to 105'^, beyowl whicb it is seldom found to 
augment in this form of fever. Tho heat is at first nut 
uniforiu over*th8 entire surface of the body: it often hap- 
^lens that some parts are cold wltile others are burning hot, 
The heal is otlentimes particularly iiiteiise over the forehead 
or over tho back part of the head, or over tho whole scalp, 
while the cheeks are commonly llushed. AH these syrap-. 
toms denote a morbid condition in the action of the heart, 
and ai-turies. Since the gqrteraUon of animal heat is so 
intimately cemwited with the circulating and the respira¬ 
tory fHEietipnx, it is probkhle that the increase of tempera¬ 
ture is tlm result of some morbid action of tho capillary 
^ vessels belohlii^ to th^ systems. What the disordered 
actkitt of .these vassols is ■which produce's increase of tem¬ 
perature Wo dh apt Mow.; but the object of scieatificj,i^' 
servatinn is in .accompUshed when it is asi^sr- 

taifiod that ^ ihess fhnetions is invariably 

connected withleipperature; ano¬ 
ther with a.morh‘idfy,attoeutd4 tefiipekature; anfi anoUier 
with the temporattwioilieaKhj 


Immediately the circulation is thus oxoiled, the functions 
of secretion and excretion become deranged. The mouth 
is now dry and parched; the tongue begins to bo covered 
with fur; thirst comes on; the secretion of the liver, pro¬ 
bably also of the pancreas, and certainly of the mucous 
membrane lining the whole alimentary canal, is vitiated, as 
is proved by the finnaturai quantity, colour, and fetor of 
the evaeuatinniL^ urine likewise is altered in appear¬ 
ance, and .the not moro remarkable for the sense of 

heat than fdr;>thgtiief dryness and harshness which it com¬ 
municates to the'touch. With the excitement of the pulse 
and the increase of tho heat, tho pain in the back and limbs, 
and the general ibbrile uneasiness are much augmented. 

At this period, then, tite fever is fully formed; the series 
of morbid phenomena is complete: anytliing more that 

a 3ns is reforrible to degree and to duration, and must 
e result of one or other of those circumstances, or of 
their combined operation. 

As soon as the preternatural heat comes on, pain begins 
to be felt in the head. The pain of the head is often slight 
at first, and occasionally it remains slight throughout the 
disease: at other times it is pretty severe. Cases sometimes 
occur, in which, instead of pain there is only a sense of 
giddiness, and now and then .the uneasy feeling is described 
as that of lightness; or on the couti'ary, as that of heavi¬ 
ness or weight. But whether tho feeling be pain, and tlml 
pain be slight or severe, or whether it be giddiness or light¬ 
ness, or heaviness, it indicates a similar condition of the 
organ and requires a similar treatment. 

With the accession of pain of the head there is a mani¬ 
fest increase in the disturbance of the sensorial functions. 
The inability to think, to compare, to reason, to judge, great 
as it was at tho commencenlent, is now much greater. In¬ 
stead of being more dull, there arc certain states of the 
mind which now become jnor'e acute and vigilant even 
than in health. Sensation itkolf, at this period, is invaria¬ 
bly acuter than natural, as is indicated in all the organs of 
sense. The eye cannot well hoar the light: there are few 
cases in which the full glare of day does not excite uneasi¬ 
ness, while in many the ordinai-y light of a room cannot bo 
borne; in these cases the opening between tbc eyelids is 
frequently observed to be eontracled, as if from an involun¬ 
tary effort to exclude a portion of tliat stimulus which in 
health excites no inconvenience, and this state of the 
eyelids assists in giving to the eye its dull aiid heavy 
expression so characloristic of fever. The increase of sensi¬ 
bility in the organ of licaring is equally striking. Sounds 
which wore not noticed during health become acutely and 
even distressingly sensible, while accustoraud iioisp.s, such 
as that of a crowded street, arc always painful and often 
intolerable. The skin, considered aa an organ of touch, is 
in a like morbid slate. An impression barely suiriciciit in 
the state of hcaltli to produce sensation excites the fooling 
of tenderness, and alternations of temperature which in or¬ 
dinary states ore scarcely perceptible are painful. The 
.senses of taste and smell, on the contrary, are nearly obli¬ 
terated, owing to the altered condition of the menibraiies 
upon which the sensitive nerves are distributed. 

From the earliest attack of tho disease the sleep is dis¬ 
turbed and unrefre.shing; now scarcely any is obtained; the 
febrile unoasincss will not allow of repose, the patient can¬ 
not remain in any position long, incessantly shifting his 
place, never eluding his pain. At this stage tho sense of 
'uneasiness in the lim^ oftentimes the severity of the pain 
over the whole body, is peculiarl)!, distressing. 

With this progressive increa^ in the affection of the 
spinal cord and the brain, the derangement in the circu¬ 
lating system is projiortionally augmented. Thu pulse is in¬ 
variably altered, bbth in froquoncy and character. Gene¬ 
rally it rises to 30, .sometimes to 100; but in this form of 
fever it seldom exceeds this number; and oocasiunally it 
never rises above 80. The stroke of the pulse is usually 
stronger and fuller than Hahirah though it commonly 
retains its softness, apd does not impress the linger with 
that sensation of Aarpness which is characteristic of ordir 
nary iuflaadnfdibn. Occasion^ly, howt^er, a dogree of 
sharpness mpy.'be pereoived in it, and it is not easily com- 
ptretsed. 

: thin sifliLite ftir wliich already had begun to appear 

on the tongue progressively increases in extent and thioMj, 
noss. ,The colmpr of the,fur usually changes as the disease 
fironi a dirfy white to an ash colour; but in-tLiit 
forrn^ tbe dnieaso the tongue always remwns moist eni 
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never becomes brown. This state of the tongue is almost 
always aocompanied with thirst, but it is never urgent. 
There is always a loss of appetite. The bowels are gene¬ 
rally constipated, and the secretions of the whole alimentary 
canal arc vitiated. 

Thus we perceive that the progress of the disease con-sists 
in increasing mental and corporeal weakness; increasing 
pain in the back, loins, and limbs; inwwjjng heat of skin, 
acceleration of pulse, and general febrile uneasiness, to- 
gelhor with the occurrence'of pain in the head, and pro¬ 
gressive derangement in tlie functions of secretion and 
excrolion. 

The fever in this mild form is now at its height. It 
remains stationary, or at least with very little change, for an 
indefluite period, generally for some days. Tlie cerebral 
affection does not increase beyond what has been described: 
there are no greater indications of disease in the respiratory 
organs, and the mucous membrane of the stomach and in¬ 
testines does not denote any progressive advancement in 
disease. 

Ill the great majority of patients in whom the symptoms 
continue thus moderate, the disease disappears about the 
end of the second week, that is, they are convalescent at 
that period ; but it usually requires eight or ten days longer 
bi'lbre they have regained sulKcieiit strengtli to leave the 
sick clinmiicr. Sometimos, although there is no greater 
seventy in the symptoms, the disoiise i.s more protracted, 
and llu! recovery is not complete until the fourth or even 
tlie litUi week. Beyond this period it is very rare for this 
form of tlie disease to bo protracted. 

Almost all who are attacked with the malady in this its 
mildest form recover: but now ;iiid then it happens that 
tlie symptoms goon with tiiis demreo of moderation until 
ob.iul the end of the second we^. Then at the period 
M lien it IS usual for convalescence to take place there is no 
pi leeptilile impreyement; the patients seimi even to grow 
vii'ukcr; they lie more prostrate ni tlio lied, and they are. 
soon incapable of moving; still they complain of no pain or 
uneasiness, and it is not easy to detect any trace of disease 
in any organ; yet it is but too evidont that they grow worse, 
and ultimately they sink exhausted. In tliese eases, on 
examination after dealli, it is commonly found that disease 
has been preying on somo vital organ, alt hough its presence 
could not be detected during life; and tins termination of 
the uiildor type of fever rarely happens exee|iling in aged 
person; whoso constitutions have been enfeeblccl by pro 
vious diseases, or worn out by the various causes which de¬ 
press and exhaust the powers of life. 

Witli an occasional exception of this kind, the disease in 
this form always terminates favourably; and the first ludi- 
calion of returning health is remarkably unifortii: it is 
iiimost always marked by longer and more tranquil sleep. 
Instead of that restlessness which is so eharaoleristic of 
fever, and which forms the most distressing part of it, the 
patient is observed to lie more still, and on waking for the 
tirst time from an undisturbed slumber, ho often sponta¬ 
neously soys that he feels better. Better he may feel, for 
Ins febrile uneasiness is gone; the load that oppressed him 
is shaken off; he is a now being. The pain of the head ond 
of the limbs is so much diminished, that often he cannot 
help expressing his thankfulness at the change. The 
countenance becomes more animated; its natural expression 
returns; the tongue begins to clean, and after this slate of 
the system has continued for two or three days the appetite 
returns. While these favourable changes are going on the 
pulse usually sinks about ten beats below its highest point 
at the height of t be fever; it is not uncommon however fur 
it to remain quick during the entire period of eonvalcscunoe; 
and for some considerable time it is easily excited on any 
movement of the body, or any emotion of mind. In some 
cases, on the contrary, when the attack has been very mild, 
it sinks considerably below tlie natural standard, and is 
intermittent, a sign which has been observed to be attended 
with a sure and steady convalescence. In the mean time 
the appetite becomes keener than natural; the strength 
gradually improves; and in a short time the patient is re¬ 
stored to his usual health and vtgoar. 

What the condition of the biain and of the organs oor- 
relatively affected is, in these the mildest cases, wo do not 
positively know, because we have no opportunity of inspect- 
iBg them, their fovourable termination being nearly without 
exception. But the more aU the phenomena are considered 
ill their entire aeries, is tiw order cl their suceession, in the | 


uniformity, nay, oven in the exclusiveness of their seat, as 
well as in the unchanging sameness uf their effects, the 
more clear the evidence will appear of the soundness of the 
induction, that the condition of all the orgams in all the 
types of fever is the same in nature, altliongh there bo no 
two coses of any type perfectly the same oil her in uie de¬ 
gree of the affection or in the stage of the morbid process 
which it excites, df this induction be really just, we must 
conceive that, in the Synochus Mitior, while the morbid 
affection of the organs is slight, the diseased proce-.s whicli 
it sets up in them stops heforo it nroduccs any change in 
their structure. 

The transition of a mild case of fever into a .severe one, or 
the progress of a case severe from the commuuccmenf, is 
accompanied with or depends upon certain changes that 
take place in certain orgiirus. Tlioso changes occur with 
groat, regularity; the organs in winch they take place are 
always the same; and the symptoms by whirli they are de¬ 
noted are uniform. The organs nftccted are the spi’iml cord, 
the brain, the inembraiie.s of botli, tho niucou.s iiicmbiuiio 
of the lungs, and the mucous membranes of the iiitestmes. 
Other organs liecomo affected intlie progre.ssof the midmly, 
hut these are the organs which in a greater or Ics.s degiee 
are invariuhly diseased, and which therefore must be con¬ 
sidered us tile true seats of the struclural changes that take 
pliux* in the regular course of fever. Aocordingly in all the 
severer cases, the syiiiploiiis, whicli arc only tlie exloriial 
indications and expressions of tho successive changes that 
take place iu the internal organs, have their seat either in 
the head, in tile thorax, or in tlio abdoiiieii. Mixed and 
hlonded us these symptoms appear iu the different cases 
which the practitioner is actually culled upon to treat, tliey 
.seem so complex and varialde as to bid deliance to any 
arrangeraeiil: wlieii analyzed, iiolhing is more remarliable 
than their simplicity and their unifnrmity. 

Previous to the chaligi’S of structure that lake place in 
the inleriiiil organs, it is probable that the ddlerent fluids 
undergo changes no less iinportanl. There is indeed a 
controlersy wdicther the very first change that take.s place 
does not take place in the llulds, and moic especudl) in the 
blood. There cannot be a question lliat u iiioibid tliaiige 
takes place iu the blood at a lery early period of fever; 
that that idiaiige is different at different ■^tage- of tlie dis¬ 
ease; that it is essentially diiferenI aei ording to the jiarli- 
cular type offever.and tlial it is alw'ais groat m |irii|ioili(in 
to the severity of the ulluck. Witiiout eiileriiig lieie iiilo 
the controversy wliether the vciy liisl eieiil i;i the scries be 
a morbid change in the blood, it is mamfi sl tlial thus ilmd 
cannot but become diseased m tlic progress of Icier, be- 
euusc all the processes by iiliicli the dciuiiatlnii of the 
blood is effected are disturbed, ami conscquiiitly nutters 
which it is the officooflhe.se dciuirating organs to leiiioie 
from the circulating mass accumulate iii it. Mmcovei, 
there is evidence that tho constitution of the hloml itself 
becomes deranged, and tliut tlie natural pii)])orlion.s of its 
esseulial coiistiliieiits arc subverted. Of coiiise, in a stale 
of the s)8tem in ivliieh the must iinportanl secivling mg.ius 
are diseased, and in whicli tlie Iliad that affords liic coiu- 
nioii niatornds from which the secrution.s we elaborated is 
also diseased, the secretions tliemselies must necessarily , 
become vitiated. 

Fever tboii is u malady in which disease is simultaneously 
established in the most im(iorlaiil organs liolh of Iheergaiiic 
and of the animal life, in the vital liuid whicli nourislics 
and stubulutes the whole, sjslem, in the excieloit pmce.s.ses 
by which the purity of the blood is preseried, ami in the 
secreting processes bywiiieh all llic differeiil tissues and 
structures of the body are formed. Tliut il slieiild be always 
a dangerous disease istherefbie not wonderful, but the real 
extent in which it is the iustruiiieiit of death is not gene¬ 
rally known. Taking together tlie whole class of febrile 
diseases, and including the ravages (ximmitted by llieni at 
oil seasons and iu all parts of the globe, it is estimated iliul 
of the deaths that take place in the human race one half i., 
always produced by these maladies. 

No age seems to be actually exempt from fever, but it lias 
beeti clearly shown that there are particular poriiKis of life 
when the human constitution is peculiarly susceptiblo to^ 
tho disease. Thus fhim facts obtained from tho lecords of 
the London Fever Hospital, it appears that in tlie year 
out. of 688 patients, there wore attacked under l« 
years of age 42, under 15 years of ago 67, under 2U years of 
ago 172. under 25 years of age 133, tinder 30 years of age 
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81, under 35 years of Bf;e 29, under 40 yean of age 28, un¬ 
der 50 years of age lO, while^from the age of 55 to 85, the 
numtwr attacked varies from 1 to 2. In the year 1826, out 
of 676 patients there were attacked under 10 years of age 
27, unuer 15 yean of age 87, under 20 yean of ago 170,' 
under 25 yean of age 143, under 30 yean of age 108, under 
35 yeaHiOf age 48, under 40 years of age 37* under 45 years 
of age 28, under 50 years of age 13, while from tlie ages of 
65 to 85 the largest number attacked at any period does not 
exceed 6. In too year 1827, out of exactly the same num¬ 
ber of patients, 676, there were attacked under 10 years of 
ago 25, undtir 15 years of age 70, under 20 years of age 163, 
under 25 years of age 164, under 30 years of age 107, under 
35 years of age 35, under 40 yean of age SO, under 45 years 
of age 20, under 50 yean of age 13, while from the ages of 
55 to 85 at one perM that of 60, there were attacked 13, 
but at all Other ages the numbers attacked were only from 
2 to 4. 

Tlio same records incontestably show that fever, that 
grand Ugent of death, carries on its ravages in a ratio which 
steadily and uniformly increases as the age of its viol im 
advances. The experience of the London Fever Hospital 
for the ten years preceding 1834, an observation including 
nearly 6000 patients affected with fever, having been sub¬ 
mitted to Mr. Finlaison, he found, among other curious and 
instructive results, that the mortality of fever resolves itself 
into the following remarkable progression. Thus, suppose 
100,000 patients to be attacked with this disease between 
the ages of 5 and 16, of these there would die 8266; and of I 
an equal number between— i 


15 and 26 . 

there would die 

11,494 

25 and 36 

e • 

• 

17,071 

35 and 46 

1 • 

, 

21,960 

45 and 56 

• • 


30,403 

55 and 66 


• 

40,708 

65 and upwards . 

» 

44,643 


Thus the risk of life from this malady is twice as groat at 
the age of 31 as it is at II. It is also neatly twice as great 
at 41 as it is at 21. It is five times as groat at 61 as it is at 
11, and nearly four times as great above 65 as it is at 21. 

It appears further that sex produces an appreciable dif¬ 
ference \n regard to susceptibility to the disease. Thus, in 
the year 1825 the total number attacked was—of males 289 ; 
females 299. In the year 1826—males 325; females 351, In ' 
1827—males 337; females 339. But while the female is the 
more susceptible to the disease, she appears to be cajwble ; 
of resisting it better than the male. Thus, in 1825, out of the I 
total number of deaths, 104, there died—males 63; females 
51. Ill 1826, out of the total number of deaths, 110, there 
died—males 56: females 54. In 1827, out of the total 
number of death8,'f86, there died—males 48; females 88. 

Tlio causes of continued fever arc ascertained with toler¬ 
able exactness. The exciting cause of continued fever is 
precisely the same as that of intermittent fever or ague. Of 
■which an account has been already given. [Aouk.] What 
inodiftcatiOns of tho.jtoison, or of the constitution, cause 
the same noxious agent to produce at one time ague, at 
anotber typhus, at one time yellow fever, at another plague, 

' and at another sciatica or tooth-ache, are not yet well esta- i 
blished; but there is reason to believe that intermittent 
and remittent fevers are deiicndent chiefly on a vegetable 
poison, while, on the other liand, continued fevers have 
their aontoe eWefly in a poison of animal origin. 

Without doubt, a febnle poison purely of animal origin,' 
in a high' degree of concentration, would kill instantane¬ 
ously; and when not intense enough to strike -with instan¬ 
taneous death, it vfould produce a continued fever with the 
typhoid cliaractera in the greatest possible degree of com¬ 
pleteness and perfection. And this appears to afford the 
true solution of the origin of the plagtie. The more Qlosefy 
the localities are examined of ev^eituafion in which the 
plagup prevails, the more abundant the sources of putreQi- 
ing animal matter will appear, and the mote manifest'it 
Will Becothe, not only that such matter tnust be present; 
but that it aniit abound. 

In aamgnii^ the reason why Grand Cairo, in SglfpL is' 
the birth^ape and tb® cradle of the plague, Mead aiatea 
that this City with vast, numbers of inhabitenta* 

who live not hailtily, thal lhe streets «.iW ^ 

narrow *i»l dk®i#;'TlMiath«city,iMf is situated in a 

plain, (Ptba .flwki eir% ’moihiu^ whfeh keeps eir the whidt ^ 

that might riifeesh aii'i'dhat oonseqttontly'^ heatds; 


rendered extremely stifling; that a great canal passes 
through the midst of thccily, which at the overflowing of the 
tide (the river) is filled with water; that on the decrease of 
the river this , canal is gradually dried up, and the iicople 
throw into'it atVmanner of filth, carrion, ofel, and so on; that 
the . atenidi which arises from this, and the mud together, is 
intolenbly't^nsiipe; and that from .this source the plague 
constantly spriB^ig up every year, preys Upon the inha¬ 
bitants, aBd isa^ped only by the return of the Nile, the 
overflowing of which washes away this load of filth ; that in 
Ethiopia the swarms of locusts are so prodigious that they 
soraetimos'cause a -femiiie by devouring the fruits of the 
earth, and when they die create a pestilence by the putre¬ 
faction. of their bodies; that this putrefiictiao is greatly in-. 
creased the dampness of the dimate, which, during tlie 
sultry heats of .Inly and August,'is often excessive; that 
the cHittvia which arise from this ■ immense quantity of 
putrefying animal substatsqe, combined with so much neat 
and moisture, continually 'generate the plague in its in- 
tense.st form; and that the Egyptians of old were so sensible 
how much the putrefaction of dead animals contributed 
towards breeding the plague, tiiat they worshipped the bird 
Ibis fur the services it did in deraurmg great numbers nf 
serpents, which, they observed, injurSi by their stench 
when dead as much as by their bite’ when alive. 

Nothing can bo mere striking than the cases recorded 
by Fringle, and which daily occurred to him, of the produc¬ 
tion of fever exquisitely typhoid (according to the lan¬ 
guage of that day, jail and hospital fever,) and of the sudden 
transition of intermittent and roraittent into the contiiiucil 
and typhoid typo, from the presence of a poison clejirly and 
certainly of animal origin. Whenever wounded soldiers 
with malignant sores or morliflod limbs ware crowded toge¬ 
ther, or whenever only a few of .such diseased persons wens 
placed in a room with the sick from other diseases, with 
those labouring under intermittent and remittent, for ex¬ 
ample, a severe aod mortal typhus immediately arose; nay, 
whenever men previously in a state of sountl health were 
too much crowded together for any considerable time, 
typhus (jail or hospital fever) was sure to be produced. I'ho 
instances of .‘■iieh occurreiiees that arc detailed arc too 
numerous to be eited, but they are so clearly stated and so 
striking that they ought to bo consulted by whoever is 
desirous of clearly tracing the operation of this,great cause 
of fever. 

But by far the most potent febrile poison derived from an 
animal origin is that which is formed by exhalations gi\en 
off from the living bodies of those who are affected with 
fever, especially when such exhalations are pent up in a 
close and confined apartment. The room of a fever patient, 
in a small and heated apartment in London, with no per¬ 
flation of fresh air, is perfectly analogous to a stagnant ixiol 
in Ethiopia full of the bodies of dead, locusts, Tlie puisun 
generated in both cases is the same, the difference is merely 
in the degree of its potency. Nature with her buriiiiig 
sun, her stilled and pent-up wind, her stagnant and teem¬ 
ing marsh, manufacturos plague on a large and fearful 
scale. Poverty in her hut, covered with- ner rags, sur¬ 
rounded with her filth, striving With all her miglit to kaep 
out the pure oir and to.increase the heat, imitates natote 
but too successfully; the prooess Mid the product are the 
same, the only difference is in the magnitude of the result. 
Penury and ignorantie can thus at any time, and in any 
place, create a mcrtol ]d^ue: and of this no one has ever 
doubted. Of the power’’ of the-diving boily, even wheii in 
sound hmlthi much tnore when in disease, and'above all 
when that iHseaso is fever, to produce a p(dson capable of 
generating fever, lie one disputes, and the fhet has never 
been called in qiibstien. Thus <fer‘thd agreement among 
all medical men of all sects and of all ageels perfect.’ • 

Since llie above was written tlto trqe iiiatilto of tliese-pos- 
Bonous exhalatiCttS ' has been drnnonstrated by direct expe¬ 
riment. ft has heetf femwd Shat jf« quantity of the air Ini 
whieh these tPritolntiURS' ard dHfused be Sdlleeted, the vapour 
can bPeondeh^ ^otd,and'’uthep agents,and a residuum 
of animal mW^table mSItes'.be^rifaltiSMied which is found to 
be h%b1y pidiwacent, V deadly pcisooi A mi¬ 

nute quaMity of 'this coftoetririited peiSon applied to an 
’Oqlnud'previously in souhd health dSsticys life Kitlt the 
nmiit intense iSit^tomsitff^Poignant fever, li^ fereiminl^ 
doH or twrivo .wriM nf-a ttiriu tontaln% Mgtdy putrid 

Mjflbr wtoklbfca iptothe ;jugular vein^si deff, titownimai 
u I6jhod,'<p|n'ioutb'feveii' the ac^oa 4bd'' lieaixt is toor^ 
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nately oxotted, the respiration is oeceierated, the h^ > in¬ 
creased, the prostration of strengA extreme, the muscuiar 
power so exhausted that the animal lies on the ground 
wholly unable to stir, or to make tlie slightest effort, and 
after a short time it is actually seized with the black vomit, 
identical in the mtttre of the matter evacuated with Aat 
which is thrown up by an individual labouring under yellow 
fever. It is possible by varying the intensit^nd the dose 
of tbo poison thus obtained to prodncu fevm: of almost any 
type, endowid with almost any degree of mortal power. 

When these facta are connected with the absorbing power 
of the lungs, explained in the same work ftom whiim-the 
above passage is extracted (2nd vol. of the Philosophy of 
Ileahh), we can no longer wonder that when the poison is 
in a high degree of concentration a single inspiration of it 
should bo capable of producing almost instantaneous death; 
and that when it is diffused in the atmosphere in a less con¬ 
centrated state, the continual inspiration of it should ge¬ 
nerate the mortal disease which experience teaches us that 
it produces. 

It is impossible to estimate loo highly the importance of 
these facts, in a practical point of view, as indicating the 
direction in which human industry and skill should be put 
forth to destroy the great sources of fever, that is, to put an 
end to that terrible malady by whose sole agency one half 
of the human race perishes, and whose principal ravages 
are committed at the very age when life is most precious to 
tlip pos.sc3sor, and most useful to the eomniumly._ 

Tlie treatment of fever, a suliject of some diihoulty, but 
of the utmost moment, beloiig.s to the several heads of 
Synochus, Typhus, Petechial Fever, Pli^ue, &c. 

(Sydenham’s works ; Mead's Short Discourse concerning 
Pestilential Contagion, and the Methods to be used to Pre¬ 
vent it; Sir John Pringle’s Observations on the Nature 
arid Cure of Hospital and Jayl Fevers, in a letter to Dr. 
Mead; anil Obserrations on the Diseases of the Army; 
(’luUerbuck on Fever; Southwood Smith’s Treatise on 
Fever; Philosophy if Ileallh ; Copland’s Diet, of Practical 
Medicine; Ciirlovcedia if Practical Medicine.) 

FKVERSHAM, or VAVKRSIIAM. [Kent.] 

FKVRE. LE. [Dxcieh.] 

FEZ. [Mabocco.] 

FEZZAN, a country in northern Africa, betwoen 24° 
and .'Jl“ N. lat. and 12“ and IS® E. long., may bo considered 
.IS the greatest oasis of the Sahara, by wiiieh it is enclosed 
on tbo west and east, and partly also on the south. On the 
north it borders on a leas destp'l region, which belongs to 
the regency of Tripoli. Where it borders on the desert, its 
boundarv, of course, is not exactly fixed. On all sides it is 
sorrounilud by nomadic nations ; on the north and cast by 
Arabs, and on the south and west by the Tibboos and 
Tunricks. 

Its northern part is traversed by two ridges of stony and 
sandy mountains, or rathot bills; fur it seems that their 
elevation above their base does not exceed 1200 feet. They 
arc called in the eastern district El Harush, but in the 
western they take the name of Ghuriau Mountains and 
Suudah Mountains, The country south uf these ridges 
contains large plains, covered with sand, and without any 
traces of vegetation; but some ridges of hills from 300 to 
600 feet bign, rise above the plains, and inclose valleys be¬ 
tween them, which are the only parts capable of cultiva¬ 
tion. The cultivable portion of the country hardly exceeds 
one-tenth of its surface, which according to Hornemann 
extends 300 miles from nortli to south, and 200 ffom east 
to west. The hills have rugged, irregular, and peaked 
summits, and are composed of thick beds of blue, clay, 
alternating with sandstone, beds of alum-slate, and thick 
strata of porphyritic clay-stone (Denham); the tops consist 
of sandstone. The soil in tlio valleys is a stratum of 
sand, lying on chalk or clay, .whieh is rendered fit for 
agriculture purposes by irrigation. As there are no 
rivers or brooks, and owy very few natural springs, the 
irrigation is effected by wells, wafer being pommonly found 
at a depth of about lOU feet. The heat in summer 
is very, g^t, but in winter, during the nortlterjt winds, 
the ,ooM is unpleasant even to Europnans. Bain is very 
raroj in some distriots it does . not rain for some years 
together; and in all ,of them it rains very litUe at a time, 
Vlolent galoaare rather frequen^.especially from the north 
and ,seutb,'Whieh_fiR the air with clouds of sand. 

Ihife-trMS, which sonsUtute tite principal wealth of the 
tovafty, grow plentifiil^r naan the towns andnn soma ptains. 


whore the soil is impregnated with saline mattor. Seme 
wheat, barley, and doura are cultivated, but not enough for 
the consumption. Goats and asses are reared in great num¬ 
bers ; cows, sheep, horses, and camels are not so numerous. 
All these animals feed, on dates or their kernels. 

The principal town, Mourzuck, is surrounded by s wall, 
and contains about 2MM) inhabitants. Towards the northern 
bonndary is Soekna, with about 2000 inhabitants. Zuila, 
east of Mourzuck, -is not so large. 

The number of inhabitants is estimated by Horne¬ 
mann at 70,000 or 75,000. In the northern districts they 
resemble their neighbours, the Arabs, but in the southern 
they have rather the features of the Tuarioks or I'ibbous, 
who belong to the widely spread nation of the Berbers. 
They are ul Mohammedans, and commonly use the Arabic 
language. Their sovereign exercises despotic power, but is 
in some degree dependent on the bey of Tripoli, to wiiom 
he annually sends presents of gold-dust and slaves. Ho 
receives ihmt his subjects a portion of the produce uf the 
ground, and levies some duties on the merchandize which 
passes through his territories. 

Fezzan is of some importance in a commercial point of 
view, being the most ^'qucnlod road by which Soodaa 
cmnmuuicaies with (he countries along the Mediterranean. 
From October to February numerous calilas arrive at 
Mourzuck from Cairo, Bengasi in Barca, Tripoli, Gadaines, 
Twat, Boruou, and Sixalan; and the neighbouring Tiblioos, 
Tuaricks, and Arabs then visit its market. The traders 
dispose of part of the produce of their respective coun¬ 
tries at Mourzuck, and carry the rest farther on. The 
industry of the iiiliabitaiits is limited to the manufacturing 
of coarse blankets, which form the principal dress of the 
lower classes. (Ilornemaiin’s Journey from Egypt to 
Fezzan ; Denham and Clapperton’s Narrative of travels 
and Discoveries, i^e.) 

FIBER. [Beaver, vol. ir. p. 121; Mi'kid*.] 

FIBRE and FIBROUS TISSUE. A fibre is a minute 
thread or filament, apparently the form which solid animal 
matter, fur the roost part, assumes in its first stage of orga¬ 
nization. It has been stated, that the different kinds of 
matter which enter into the compusition of the animal body, 
wlien the analysis is carried to its ultimate point, arc re¬ 
solvable into two primitive forms; first, a substance capable 
of coagulation, but possessing no determinate figure; and 
secondly, a substance consisting of rounded particle.s. The 
coagnlable substance is capable of existing by itself; the 
rounded particles are never found alone, but are invariably 
combined with coagulated or coagulablo matter. Alono 
or combined with the rounded particles, the cuagulable 
mattor forms, when liquid, the tluids; when coagulated, the 
soluls. 

When solid, the coagulable matter is disposed in one of 
two forms, either in that of minute threads or fibres, or in 
that of minute plates or lamimo; hence every solid of tbo 
body is said to be either fibrous or laminated. 

h ibrous or laminated, this concrete substance is variously 
modified, either alone or in combination with the rounded 
particles. These different modifications and coiiibiiiation.s 
constitute different kinds of orgonic substance. Whon so 
distinct as obviously to possess a peculiar structure and pc 
culiar properties, each of these modificatioiui is considored 
as a separate form of organized matter, and is called a pri¬ 
mary tissue. Of these primary tissues, the peculiar sub¬ 
stance termed membrane appears to be the simplest, which 
is formed by the arrangement of tliis concrete matter into 
straight thready lines, at first so small as to be imporceptible 
to the naked eye. Vast numbers of these threads succes¬ 
sively uniting, at length form a single thread of sullictont 
magnitude to be visible, but still smaller than the finest 
thread of the silk worm. If the length of these threads be 
greater than their breadth, they arc called fibres ; if, on the 
contrary, their breadth exceed their length, they are termed 
plates or laminm. By the approximation of those fibres or 
plates in ovary possible direction and by their accumula¬ 
tion, combination, and condensation, is constituted the sim¬ 
plest form of organized substance, the primary tissue called 
membrwte. 

Membrane, composed for the most part of fibres, so dis¬ 
posed as to form a net-work, may bo said to const ituto the 
basis of the animal body. Into the meshes of this rncm- 
branouis net-work are poured the different kinds of animal 
. matter tvhieh constitute tlie different kinds of animal tisatie. 
Tbiu aervotiorp oompoecd of nprvous mpttec dcposite4 iit 
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tlie interstices of a tnetnbranous net-work; muscles are 
composed of muscular substance deposited in the interstices 
of a membranous net-work; bones are composed of earthy 
particles deposited in the interstices of a membranous net¬ 
work. The tlureads of which this membranous net-work is 
composed preserve tbeir fibrous arrangement when built 
up into complex structures. Hence, perfectly formed mem¬ 
branes, nerves, muscles, and bones, present a fibrous struc¬ 
ture, often visible to the naked ^o, and always manifest in 
* the analysis of these organs. The larger fibres of which 
some of those organs, nerve and muscle for example, are 
obviously formed, consist of smaller fibres, and those of still 
smaller libres, until we come at length to a primitive fibre of 
extreme minuteness. Professor Ehrenberg slates that there 
aro nervous fibres which can only bo discerned by the aid 
of a magnifying ™wet of aOO diamelets. and others which 
cun only lie brought into view hy a magnifying power of 800 
diameters; and the primitive muscular fibres are commonly 
supposed to be still more minute. 

But though membranes, muscles, nerves, and bones are 
composed of fibres, and present a manifestly fibrous struc¬ 
ture, yet there is one particular tissue which is called fi¬ 
brous by way of eminence; a bad name for it rortaiiily, but j 
still it has been so long and so extensively in use among 
anatomists Hint it is difficult to change it. The tissue 
specially called fibrous consists of the membrane that covers 
the bones and cartilages (the periosteum and perichon¬ 
drium) ; the metnbrano that is spread over or lliut forms 
a part of certain mucles, constituting the muscular aponeu¬ 
roses or fascite; the membrane that forms the sheaths in 
which tendons aro included ; the outer membrane tliat en¬ 
velopes tlic brain and spinal cord (the dura mater and its 
rontiuuuliuii down the spinal canal); the firm membrane 
in which the more delicate muscles and the humours of Ihe 
eye tire contained (the tunica sclerotica); the outer luem- 
briiiie foriiiing the hag that contains the heart (Ihe pericar¬ 
dium); the mombraiies by which the hones in general are 
tied togellier and the joints in particular arc secured, called 
ligiimciifs; and the firm cords in which many muscles ler- 
miiialu and which form their imivalde extremities, termed 
tendons. Though these substances are extensively diffused 
through the body, and are apparently iiulojielident of each 
^otlier, yet tliey aro closely connected legelher, and form a 
"poctiliur system. The firm and resisting threads which eon- 
stitiitc the basts of those different organs are eomiwsed of 
eoudensod coliular tissue. The peculiar animal substauee of 
which they consist is eongulatod iilhuineii and gelatine, in¬ 
termixed wit h a small quantity of mucous and saline matter. 

All the projjcr fibrous organs possess, in the language of 
anatomists, a low organisation; tliat is, they receive but a 
cmiipariilively small quantity of blood, and their hlood-vcs- 
sels aro so inbKito in sixe, that they are generally incapa¬ 
ble of admitting the rod particles of the blood. They receive 
fow' nerves, and tliesc are so small that some anatomists 
ijave doubled whether they am supplied with any nerves 
at all; hut their sensibility in certain states of disease proves 
that they are iiut'absolutoly destitute of sonlieiit nerves, 
la like manner, few ahsorbuiits ean ho traced to thorn; 
yet the ruiagcsof disease in the neighbourhood of joints, 
the sloughing of tendons, and tho destruction of the perios- 
teinu by the pressure of aneurism, abundantly testify that 
they arc supplied with ahsurbent vessels. But the office of 
all the fibrous organs is mei'hanical; lliey are adapted 
either to contain, sujiport, and defend move delicate organs, 
or they constitute strong and unyielding bands which tic 
joints firmly Uigctlier. A high degree of organization, great 
vascularity, grout sonsibility, would have disqualified them 
for tlieir office. Whi)| they jirincipally need is a power of 
cohosiou sufficient to enable them to resist rupture, and to 
sustain the opyiosing shoeksto which the joints are exposed in 
the violent movements of the body; tins less sensibility they 
have the lietter, and accordingly they are so organized thtrt 
while their yihysical properties render them by far the 
strongest parts of tlie animal frame, they aro endowed only 
with just a sufficient dcgi'eo of vitality lo constitute them 
integrant parts of the living system. 

(Gcaing^s Q^neral An^atoniy; Cychnerdia tf Anatomy 
and Fhumology, i« loe.; PhUnsmpky Health, vol. i.) 

FIBRE, VEGETABLE, one of the most elementary forms 
of vegetable ttsiue. It consists of excessively delicate threads, 
twisted spirally in the interior of a cell or tube. Itisun^ 
certain wnothor the fibre is solid or hollow, it* tenuity being 
such as to baffie all microscopical observers who have yet 


examined it. It is this elementary fibre which, being turned 
spirally round a long delicate tube with its spires in con¬ 
tact, forms the olaslic spiral ves.sel. It occurs in Ibo in¬ 
terior of common cells, when its turns cross each other and 
produce a netted appearance. It is frequent in the cellular 
tissue which forms the lining of an anther, and is supposed 
to have some connection with the opening of that organ. 
In its naked state, uncomhined with membrane, it is sup¬ 
posed to be%ry rare. On the surface of some seeds, as 
Collomia linearis, it has been observed in this condition in 
great abundance, in the form of spiral threads of a highly 
elastic nature. It is also reported to appear in several mi¬ 
nute fungi, but this is a point that requires confinnation. 

Vegetable fibre should not ho confounded with the woody 
fibre of plants, which consists of tough straight tubes either 
single or adhering in bundlw. Of this, which forms tho 
thread of hemp, llax, and .the like, some account is given 
hereafter. [Woody Tissub.] 

FIBRIN (i-ongulablo lymph, gluten), an animal proxi- 
I mate principle consisting of tho portion of tlie cuagulum of 
1 the blood which remains after the removal of the red par¬ 
ticles [Bi.ooii], and forming the basis of muscle. The fibrin 
of the blood is best obtained by what is called whipjiing the 
blood, that is, by rapidly stirring a quantity of fresh drawn 
blood with 11 spoon nr a jiiece of stick. During this process 
the blood coagulates and the coagulum adhoies to the 
spoon or stick. Thu red particles which are mi.\od with this 
coagulum may be removed by washing it in large- and re¬ 
peated portions of water; the substiuico that romaiiis is 
fibrin nearly in a state of purity. 

During the state of life the fibrin is contained in solution 
in the fluid ]iart of the bloud, the liquor sanguinis. Pro¬ 
fessor Muller obtained fibrin in a state of purity from frog’s 
bloud hy opening one of its large arteries, or hy laying bare 
and ineisitig the heart itself. This blood being received into 
a watch-glass and the process of coagulalioii watched, it was 
observed that previously to (he complete coagulation of tlie 
blood there formed a small colourless cuagulum clear as 
water. ‘ Having brought a drop of pure blood,’ saysMiiller, 

‘ under the micro.scupe, and diluted it with serum, so Ihut 
the blood corjiuselos lay completely scattered about and 
sepanitcil from each other, I observed that in tlic mteival 
between the blood-corpuscles a coagulum of previously dis¬ 
solved matter was produced, by vdiicli the whole separated 
blood globules wore connected together. 1 was then aide to 
remove at the same time all tho blood-corpuscles, iiolwith- 
stiiiulmg their wide distribution and tho size of the inter¬ 
vals betweeti them, by raising with a needle the fibrous 
coagulum occupying the intervening spaces. As tlic blood- 
corpuscles of the frog are rendered by a niicroseoiie uncotn- 
inonly large, this observation admits of the greatest distmet- 
ticss, and allows no ambiguity to remain on the subject. 
I’herc is still however an easier and more cmivincing me¬ 
thod of proiiiig that fibrin is dissolved in frog’s blood. As 
1 showed from experiment tliat the blood-coi-jmscles of tho 
frog are about four times larger than the blood-uor(>uselcs 
of men and maramuiui, 1 concluded that perhaps the filler 
would keep them back, while it allowed the corpuscles of 
men and mammalia to pass. This is the case. The eB)iert- 
meut may be made uii a small scale with ,tno bleed of a 
frog alone; a small glass funnel and a filter of common 
white filtering-paper or thick printing paper arc tlie only 
requisites.* Tlio paper must previously bo moist, and it is 
well, to add an equal quantity of water to the frosh blood of 
the frog. The liquid which flows through the filter is an 
almost colourle^ clear serum diluted with water, with a 
slight tinge of red, from the colouring matter di^sohotl hy 
the water. As however the solution ol' the colouring matter 
of frog’s blood by Water retjuires a considerable time, tho 
filtered fluid can scarcely bo termed yeddish, and is somo- 
timea,quite tHdoalrless. If, instead,.hi Water, a sulution uf 
sugar in water (one psrt of sugar to 8fl0 or more of water) 
be employed, no colouring matter will' be dissolvptl d(U'ing 
the filtratjqh, and the filtered licpiid ><• ^uitc colourless and 
without tlip sliglttest trace of mixture. If the filtered 
serum be examiucid under the miorescope, no truce of cor¬ 
puscles can be detetfied. In this clear serum in the course 
of a few minutes a oblhurles* coagulum is formed, so clear 
and transparent.that it is not even detected ofler its forma¬ 
tion until it is raised out of the fluid with a needle. It gra¬ 
dually thickens and becomes whitish and fibrous; it then 
assumes gradually the appearance of the coagulum of 
hunain lymph. In this way the fibrin of the blood k oh- 
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tained in the purest state, and this has not hitherto hoch 
done.’ 

Pure fllirin is of a whitish colour, inodorous and inso¬ 
luble in cold water; it is a solid substance, tough, elastic, 
and composed of thready fibres. 

The relative quantity of fibrin contained in the blood 
varies greatly according to the state of the syslcra at the 
time it is obtained. 

It is stated by Brando, "who has given a full account of the 
chemical properties of fibrin, that fibrin and albumen 
[Albumen], if not identical, are very closely allied, and 
appear rather to differ in or^nization than in essential 
chemical character. ‘The ultimate composition of fibrin 
has been determined by Gay Lussac and Thenard, and by 
Michoolis, who made a comytarative analysis of that of arte¬ 
rial and venous blood: the follDwing are thoir results:— 
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Hi 
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That variety of fibrin which constitutes muscular fibre is 
so interwoven with nerves, vessels, nml cellular and adipose 
tissue, that its properties are probably always more or less 
modified by foveipn mailers. ‘To obtain the fibrin of a 
miiacle. It must be finely minced and wadied in repealed 
portions of wali'r at (10° or 70°, till all colouring and soluble 
substances are willidrawn, and till the residue is colourless, 
insipid, and inodorous; it is then strongly pressed between 
folds of linen, wliieb renders it semitransparent and pulve¬ 
rulent. Berzelius observes, that in Ibis state it becomes .so 
slrotii'li electro positive when triturated, that the particles 
repel each other and adhere to the mortar, and that it still 
iclKins f.it, vvliic.li is separable by nh’ohol or oither. When 
long boiled In water, it shrinks, hardens, and yields a por¬ 
tion of gelatine, derived from the interstitial cellular inem- 
braiio; the fibrin itself is also modified by the continued 
action of boiling water, and loses its solubility in acetic acid, 
wbieli, when digested with it in its previous state, forms a 
gelatinous mass, soluble in water, but slightly turbid, from 
the presence of fat imd a portion of insoluble membrane, 
derived apiiarently from the vessels which pervaded the 
original muscle. It is soluble in diluted caustic potass, and 
jirecipifated by an excess of muriatic acid, the precipitate 
tieing a compound of fibrin with excess of muriatic acid, 
and which, when washed with distilled water, become gela¬ 
tinous and soluble, being reduced to tho state of a neutral 
lunriato of fibrin. 

‘ When tho fibrin of muscle is mixed with its weight of 
sulphuric acid, it swells and dissolves, and when gently 
heated, a little fat rises to the surftoe, and may be separated: 
if the mass is then diluted with twice its weight of water, 
and boiled for nine hours (occasionally replacing the loss by 
evaiwration), ammonia is formed, which combines with the 
acid, and on saturating it with carbonate of lime, filtering, 
and evaporating to dryness, a yellow rosiduh remains, con¬ 
sisting of three distinct products: two of these are take-up 
by digestion in boiling alcohol of the specific gravity of 
.845, and are obtained upon evaporation; this residue, 
treated with alcohol of the specific gravity of .S.'IO, commu¬ 
nicates to it(i) a portion of a pbfeuliaT extractive matter, 
and the insoluble remainder (2)*% white, soluble in water, 
and crystallixable, dnd has been called by Braconnot leucine. 
It ftjses at 212“, exhaling the odour of roasted moat, and 
partly sublimes: it is difficultly soluble in alcohol. It dis¬ 
solves in nitric acid, and yields on evaporation a white crys¬ 
talline compound, the nitro-leudc acid. The portion of the 
original residue, which is inwluble in alcohol (3), is yellow, 
and its equeptn solution Is^ciphated by infusion of galls. 


subacelate of lead, nitrate of mercury, and persulphate of 
ir^in. It appears therefore that the products of the action 
of sulphuric acid upon tho fibrin of muscle are, 1. an ex¬ 
tractive matter soluble in aleoliol; 2. leucine; and :i. ex¬ 
tractive, insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in water.’ 

(Brande, Cf/clopesd. nf Anatmmj and Phyxinlop/ in he. ; 
Professor Mtillcr on Human Phy/nology ; British Annals 
of Medicine; P/iilmophy ofEmllh, voT. i.) 

FPBULA. The fibula (yirronc, Fr., ntpavy, a bodkin) isa 
long slender bone swelling out at both ends, by which it is 
firmly attached to the outer side of the tibia, or main bone 
of the log. The lower extremity forms tho projection of 
the outer ancle: it is received into a doep longitudinal 
groove at tho side of the tibia, to which it is connected by a 
ligamentous union; and is firmly knit to the foot by strong 
bands of ligament, which spread like the sticks of a fan 
flwm the tip of the ancle to tho bones of the heel and 
instep. The upper extremity slants a little backwards, 
and Ls articulated w'ilh the side of tho tibia below the knee, 
by means of a true joint, having cartilaginous surfaces and 
a synovial ineuibrane as well ns exlenuil ligaments. The 
tendon of the birciis flexor cruris, or muscle of the outer 
hamstring, is implanted into this part of the fibula, whicli 
is called its head, and spreads over the adjoining bony and 
muscular surfaces, eoniiecting and supporting them in tho 
double capaeity of a ligament and an aponeurosis. There 
is no greater degree of motion between the tibia and fibula 
than IS siiffieienl to give some clasticit)'to the play of tho 
ancle joint, which is secured on tho outer side cliielly by 
the projection of tlio fibula beyond it. Tho shaft of the 
fibula—nearly straight, triangular, hard, a little twisted, and 
of great strength for its size—is about as thick as llie middle 
finger, and extends like a bowstring across the arch formed 
by the gradual enlargement of the tibia lo\vard.s the knee. 
A strong sheet of fibrous membrane, called the interosseous 
ligament, tightly slrctchud from one bone to the other, 
fills up the greater part of the interval between them, and 
gives surface fur the uUachiucat of muscles and strength to 
the limb, without adding inconveniently to its bulk or 
wii'bt. Nine muscles are atlaelied to the fibula. Tlie 
bic(, . cruris, already mentioned, bends the leg back to- 
waids the thigh; throe on the fore part raise and evtuml 
the toes; the renuiiiiing five unite in raising the heel, and 
press the toes and the ball of the fool against the ground; 
at the same time turning the sole oiltvvards by lifting its 
external border. The muscles chiolly concerned in the lust- 
mentioned action are the pcroticus tongas and brevis; their 
tendons pass behind the ancle, lying in a groove of llio 
fibula, which acts as a fixed pully to change the lino of 
their traction, and are inserted into two bones on ibc outer 
and inner edge of the sole near the base (# the toes. They 
are very powerful muscles; ami when they act with sudden 
and spasmodic force, in eonsequenco of the foot corning 
unexpectedly to the ground, ale capable of breaking the 
fibula above the ancle by pressing the foot against its ]iro- 
jecting end. This accident happens not unfrcqucntly from 
tho foot slipping unawares over the edge of tlie curb-stone, 
and is complicated with various degrees of lateral disloca¬ 
tion, and with severe sprain of the ligaments of the inner 
ancle. The force may be sufficient to break off the tip of 
the inner ancle; and if the sharp edge of the broken tibia 
bo driven through the skin, which sometimes happens, the 
cavity of the joint, is exposed, and the injury becomes a 
compound dislocation of the ancle-joint. Those acciilents 
arc sometimes secondary, the foot being in the first instance 
forced by the weight against the inner ancle, vvitli sprain 
of the external ligaments, and then drawn trp w'ilh a jerk 
by the pcroiiei. Ilowever produced, the injury is a very 
serious one, and often requires much good management to 
prevent permanent lameness or even worse conseqiienees. 
Minor degrees of it have a general resemblance to simple 
sprains of the ligaments, and the fracture of the fibula 
may be overlooked. It may, however, be easily detected, 
notwithstanding the swelling, by the unusual position of 
the foot, end by pressing tho nones together higher up tlio 
leg; for if the fibula be fractured, this cannot be done with¬ 
out a sense of yielding of tho otherwise solidly compacted 
. parts, and increase of pain to tho patient from the pressure 
of the broken end of the bone against the soil, parts. From 
the name of the eminent surgeon who first dolineatod and 
described this injury, it is cdlod Putt’s fracture. [Foot ; 
Fbaotore ; Tibia.] 

Fl'BULA, a'term used among tho Eomans for thv 
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broach or buckle with which their vests were usnelly 
ikstened. It is derived from flgn!, ‘ to lix,’ onU the most 
antient form of the word is supposed to have \>eea fgtbida. 
Those faslenitiM were made in very great variety, both as 
to material and form, attd were sometimes oraamentod With 
engraved stones or gems. Fibulas of gold were often used 
as presents. The most eommon were made of brass or iron. 
Count Caylus, in his • Reeueil,’ pi. 110, fig. 4, has engraved 
a fibula which served the double purpose of a fastening to 
the garmonf and a key. * Fibula was# term likewise applied 
by ilie antients to the iron’bracc or band used for joining 
or fastening beams, mentioned by Cssar (7> Bello OaU„ 

1. iv., c. J'l and described by Vitruvius (1. i., c. 5), The 
llbula r/iirurgica was an instrument used by surgeons for 
drawing the lips of a wound together, noticed by Pitiscus, 
in his Lexicon, p. 778, who also mentions the fibula gym- 
naetica, sive tluatralis, ' qu® rontoribus et nomoedis niswf 
viebat,’ particularly described by Celsus, and several times 
alluded to by Juvenal and Martial. This was a ring of 
light workmanship. 

FIBULA'RIA. [EcniNiD,«, vol. ix. pp. 260, 261.] 

FICE'DULA. [Bkocafico, vol. iv. p. 125; Sylvjadse.] 
r FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB, was born in Upper 
^ Lusalia in 1762. After receiving a school education, he 
studied at the universities of Jena, Leipzig, and Wittem- 
berg. He afterwards became acquainted with Kant and 
Pesilalozzi; and in 1792 attracted general attention by his 
Vemuch mner Critik oiler Offenbarutig (Attempt at a 
Critkjue of ttll Revelation), on account of which he was 
mode professor of philosophy at Jena. Here he began to 
jiTomulgate the system of philosophy which is known under 
. thi! name of Wieseneclugiekhre (Doctrine of Science). A 
trealmo on Faiili and Providence which he wrote at Jena 
having brought upon him the suspicion of irreligion, he re¬ 
tired to Prussia, and after living fur some time at Berlin, 
removed to Erlangen, where ho was appointed professor of 
philosophy, with leave to visit Prussia in the winter time. 

The character of Fichte has always been hold in high 
ostoora. His ‘ Discourses to the German People’ during the 
French invasion are justly valued, and he is said to have died, 
as ho alwaya lived, for a good cause. During his residence 
at Berlin .iU'the yum 1814, he urged his wife to visit the 
nwick iir^ie'anilitai'ylios^ltBl of that city; in consequence of 
whioh 4ie inught afSvor, ftum which she recovered, but 
comutunioatud it to her hushand. Fichte died at Berlin in 
..t'l^ld, leaving a sen, Immanuel Hermann, now a professor 
at Bunn, and one of tlie most distinguished philosophers in 
Germany. 

' Frltte’s Wimenechafitlehre grew out of the philosophy 
ofdMDt, oTwhom he at first considered himself a more dis- 
ciple, Kktkt liadK^gmatically assumed the school logic as 
> thefutmi^tlottnruis system; tlie forms of propositions, as 
^aflirinitu^, negative, &c.,’%ad supplied him with his table 
..pf'CwMgerie^ and he never thought that any one would ask 
for (lRi,; 0 ^in of these forms themselves. According to the 
.. . system of Kant, tiipe and space have no existence exlerior 
Aio-ihe mind, but are merely the forms in which it discerns 
olijecU, and whioh only abide in itself. An intuition (or 
immediate contemplation) was divided into matter and 
form: thus in a red surface, the mere colour red was called 
the matter of .the intuition, and the extension its form. The 
' first was held to be a manifestation of something external 
< to ourselvaS', the latter as nicrely dwelling in our own 
minds. This was Kant's theory of sensation (TmnsoenJ- 
entale JEtlhetiKi and it is followed by an investigation of 
the laws of the understanding. Those laws ho worked out 
from tlm table of cs^SBories. which, ns before said, was con- 
alructpd from the j||m form of propositions. Thus, pro- 
>ositiati8 are divid^ltnto univorsat (Articular, and sinm- 
ar, Hence thenhjeots of propositions considered in this 
light, are ‘ all,’ * many,’ or 'one,' or may be said tq come 
Sawder the categories of' totality,’ ‘ multiplicity,' fnd ‘ unity.’ 
In tite same manner, from tite divisions of propositions into 
alBnaati^, negative, and infinite, Kant got the categories 
of * weh'fy,’ ‘ negation,’ and * limitation.’ and from the divi- 
,sipu into ei^tegonoal, hypothetical, and di^unctive, the cate- 
gerlw of *suo8toooe and acetdent’-*—‘ cause and affeot'—* 
‘ action aii4 fa-itetioa.’ A fourth series of categories oh- 
toined fWma tlie modal division are ‘ necessity,’ * aetuahty,^ 
• possildUty i’ and as we cannot think of objeete at sdt except 
ui^erthe fprmsexpressed by those propositions, it follows 
tnat all objects of thought must come under the categories. 

. From this Kant eoncludbi) that as time and space are the 


farms of our intuition, so are 'cause and efiect,’ &c. the 
forms of our thought, having likewise no existence without 
our own min&; and that when we soy the law of cause 
and effect is a. law of nature, no more is conveyed than 
that the law of cause and effect is that under which we are 
compelled to obimrve nature, having nothing to do with 
external things themselves. Kint Gom|)ari>s hk own system 
to that of Copernieua, observing that the latter makes Uie 
planets move round the sun, and that he in the same man¬ 
ner puts the mind in the centre, and makes the objects 
adapt themselves to the forms Of the mind, instead of tlie 
mind following the laws of tlie objects. Uonoe, according 
to his view, wo are altogether without knowledge of tilings 
in themselves, the extended form in which they appear 
being merely in our own mind, and Ukewise the laws by 
which we suppose they are''r<!gp!ated. We merely contem¬ 
plate various plisenoraeua, which are the exponents of 
things we cannot know anything about, and to which these 
ven- phmnomena do not bear the slightest rescmblauce.* 

Various contemporaries had found it strange tliat two 
regions so heterogeneous as those of mind and things in 
themselves (dinge an sick) should at the same time be so 
admirably adapted to each otlier, that the latter should 
accommodate themselves to all tlie forms of tlie funner; 
and at the same time, the taking of a oummnu hook of 
logic, assuming all its dicta as self-evident axioms, seemed 
rather a superficial proceeding. The sceptical adversaries 
challenged the Kantists to prove that there was a necessary 
connection between Ihc/om and the matter of knowledge' 

Aroused by these attacks, Fichte, as a disciple of Kaiii, 
began to inquire what was the absolute form of knowledge, 
and ui the same lime what lay at the foundation of logic, the 
mere assumption of which, as a self evident science, did iiul 
satisfy him. He saw that all logic depended on the propo¬ 
sitions of identity and contradiution. ‘ A is A,’ and ‘ Non-A 
is not A.’ He then asked himself what is meant by ‘ A is A;’ 
does it imply that A exists ? No, because the proposition ‘ yV 
centaur is a centaur' is a true one, though the centaur docs 
not exist at all. ‘A is A’means no more than‘If A is giren, 
it is A;’ and A is not A, provided it is not given.-it ‘ Gii en’ 
implies given to some conscious being; and hence we find 
that the truth oven of an identical proposition depends on 
the being of an 1 or ]^o (das Ich). Tlie proposition ‘A i.s 
A’ is converted into ‘ Ego is Ego;’ and this is found to de¬ 
pend on no condition, ns Ego gives itself, and its very 
essence Consists in its giving ilselft From this proposition 
is obtained tho category of reality: reality U that which i.s 
given to the Ego. In like manner, ‘ Non-A is not A’ is 
converted'into ‘Non-Ego is not Egoand from this propo¬ 
sition is obtained the category of iwgation. Thou a ques¬ 
tion arises, ‘ How cqn Ego posit Non-Ego?’ It is assumed 
as uu axiom that every thing' in Ego is posited by itsplf; 
how then can it .posit a Non-Ego, whioh seems an act of 
self-destruetiotvt' R ilmn turns out that Ego posits iisolf, 
as determined by Non-Ego. An undetermined being is 
nothing ; dcteminaliun imidies limitation, and hence Ego, 
by positing itself os a determined being, at the same time 
posits Non-Ego. The Ego is conceived at first as on unim¬ 
peded activity; it faocU with a sltock {anstoss), which 
causes it to perform an act of reflection,, and from this 
moment it begins to construct a world Without itself. It 
feols itself confined by certain sensations, and hence ima¬ 
gines there must be a befing external to itself supporting 
these sensations. At tl^ same time the very oonsciouxnoss 
of cmifinement implie«a oqiiscipusness of U® capability of 
freedom; fiu' no beiim can he aware of a curb that is not 
striving gainst it Ft'ocdqm manifiists itself in the power 
of directing the attention to some objects to the exclusion 
of, others, or in the imagination of such as are absent. 
Thus a ohild who sees i^s first object naanot divert its attun- 
tion/imn that oqaet anti'tltinlt of attciifabr; it is completely 
curbed by the preunt; while a netwn who has seen a va¬ 
riety con at ^pleasure oall/qr|h« distent object, and close his 
mind’s eye upqn teoM. himteate^ before him. I'hte is a 
stide of Con^ptteime jtwdm.. %X is impossible, in this 
limited apace, to'j^owjpa^MSWi^s/eAre thretugh all 
(to ramiictetw.; 'hn,^-^flw'|%.j^ven above will sette to eon- 
vqy an mte of Fichte's advetearies, accused 

, him of Niltihsm'ti^'Alneika, and seem te have imagined 

• tt h astte temAarstoofi tlist tbe i| iairaiM u a.caneU!U view ■ 
of KwiVi Srttnia Qair Ml Wneh b givan w to nadir Uu eeianat et Fichu 
iDfeuaiawih- . 

t djmM, b Uu vtopec tiMulaUan, but ' ftvra' bawm Snailbt. 
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that he (Fiahte> thought he hadvoouatrUQted the>whole d))r:B9c(e^Ve beds of-clay-slate aud-grauwake. Its u^B^l 
’ uiiiverseb. Thesa<abjeotiaat aeo wiiiwetred by hi# #oiviu/aB w^thiiinot ^Bat. It rontaiu# exteuth’u beds of irbit ore, 
exccUatst Utde bei^ m^kii»^■B€^r^g« «u>^ Charademtik Whioti is the only metal that is wovkod on an e.\lenstye 
der muem ip-whiwi he idj^^ the vary scale.* Copiwt ore occurs IVeque.iitly. but always m such 

being of the sEgo ;jatfvei iW 'oBw finity, and that; conse- smalLquanlities that ^ cannot he wprked. Gold was for- 
' qnently hm fhtlNn:’# docU'ine. uacessarily leads te^e os- merly obtaiued by washing, the sand of some rivulets. - 
slnS))tion'ofitfao«^|MAUei<''ii^ Oedi'B<.hwng that da inUnite.. Alum, ser))entioii>'aad cool oveur in some plucus iu rather 
In a mot-BulledisW»tf*?«e««^<l/!fr&d'r« Mi ihr)im allger liitgo ttuontities., In other places there are some picciuus 
m^nen (Barlin, 1810), thceider Fichte stotfes, as gucuols, tuirnnalitu^, &c. 

says platn^ ihot iSSd A true being, and .tfams FlCl'N^'bhARI^'JjlO, bon# ^t Florence, a.u. 1438, 
bainshei) M eraspiciwi‘.cl£ Athelsta. His moral doctriaes was tlic son of jTiuind, thu j^’sician of Cbsmo do' Medici, 

. involve owniebpt -which he reganls as a were, ^Uo perooivlng the ha|)py d»)>ositiona ol'.tbo loutli, gener- 

eurb ovt* Which ft-ecdom ehouid triumph; atid honee be is ously provided fur his oducatiun. Ficino itud^ Greek, and 

* avgrse WhU speouktiva physios, c(n>sidering nature as tlic applied liimeclf especially to the works of Plato, which 

ub#(dnt*ly gwen of which there can be no knowledge, and he ttanriated into Inlin. He afterwards translateil Plo- 
inakingall reali#'procee4'from the Anoicer,he denies reality tinus, Jamblichus, Proclus. and Porphyrias, and became a 
to the former. ThikP bpibkms have led the philosophers o£i #grtsal admirer of the late Platunicians of the Alexandrian 
naturo (^^at»r~PA//otopAm) (O' accuse him of one-sided- school. He was one of iho prec.eptois of youuK Lurunzu, 
nuss. ■ -His-soij. attributes tliis tdndenoy to tho inltuencc of Cosmo’s grandson. Cosmo appointed him president of the 
the doctrines of Kant, which always treated nature as a literary society which he assembled iH.liis house, and which 
mere appearance (Brscheinung), and from which Fiohtc was called Academia Platoiiica, having for its object to ox- 
iiet'er became absolutely free. plain tho doctrines of the Platumsts, Us meetings, which 

It is hardly to bo expected that the Wu»emckafUl<-hre ivere greatly encouraged by J.ioreiizo, were cheered by syin- 
will bo rendered pcrfeclly inteliigiblo by the above sljort posia, or annual banquets, on the aimiversary of Plato’s 
notice, when the reader might turnover tho whole works bjrlh-dny, of one of winch, hold at the villa of Careggi, Fi- 
of Fichtc, and still And-the subject intensely diWcult and cino himself gives an interesting description. The Aeude-» 
obscure. The design of this article has been to give a hint uiiciaiis were divided into ibreo classes: -Ist, the Mecenati, 
of the principle, dh’d no nioro. -• being thu family of tho Medici; ‘ind, thu teuchois, who 

An OpiMirtunity is here taken of warning tho English consisted of tho most leiu-ned men of the time, such as Pico ■ 
render against xaKTodabMing in Gorman philosophy. If he della Mirnndola, Poliziaiio, Uuoii Battista Alberti, Landino, 
have tnste and leisure for the study, i« willing to dovoto to and others; 3td, of pupils. (Bandiui, SjitciniHfi Lilerat^rco 
it a eonsidern We portion of his'ftliiu, and will not refuse tobc- Moretitinte, vol. ii.; Bruckor, Ilmfor. Philos., tom.'iv., 
blow on it the most painftil attention, he will find it worth his period the 3rd, b. 1.) 

l ihour to study the works of Fichte, SclioHing, and Hegel. At the ago of forty Ficino resolved to devolo him»elf to 
But if he cannot bestow this labour, letlrim refrain from tho church, and being ordained, Ins patron Lorenzo eon- 
Iho subject altogether. Tho doctrines of the German phi- ferred upon him a canonry m tho cutiicdral of Floieucc. 
losophevB are otily to be gathered from their own voluminous Ho now made an attempt to amalgamate Iho' theology of 
Works, most of which are written in it hard crabbed style; Plato with Christianity, and iu so doing, was at times car. 
and all the English Iiooks whicli would give a slight view riod by his zeal beyond tho limits of sound criticism or taste, 
of this philosdphy, and a pretty essay on it, arc worse He was however sincere and single-minded, e-xcniplaTy in 
than useless, as they generally mislead. his private conduct, mild and inudiwatc in his Jemper, and. 

FICHTELGEBIRGK is a mountain-knot or mountain- contrary to the practice of most of ^ con^uiporurios, was 
mass in Germany, situated bolwecu 50® and 50“ 16' N. averse from literary fouds umkiianfiSbWis polemics. Suing 
lat., and 11“ 45' and 12“ E. long. Its'groatest length from of a diminutive size, and of very ffrocurious lieaHlv. he says 
north-east to south-west, between tho towns of Asch and himself that ho hardly ))assed a day without bodily pain, 
Bnireulli, does not exceed thirty-five miles; {(ltd its average and yet ho constantly applied to study. Much of his time „ 
w idtli is about twenty-eight miles. It is calculsfod that was spent at tho various country residences of the Medici 
this muss of rocks covers about 'JOO square miles. near Florence, iu whicli be composed his works, 'died 

Tho whole'mountain-mass is furrowed on hll sides by in 1499, at tlie age of sixty-sixjiand his countrymen raised ' 
narrow valleys and glens; its most elevated parts extend to him a nionumoiit in the catlicdral.of ^orfentej. with his . 
in plains, on which a fow summits rise in the form of domes, bust, and an epitaph written by liis fr&ncT'FdU^aiio.- ■ 
These summits form’ a. series arrangeil along the axis of works were coUectod and published at BaseL^,.)^#.; folio, 
themass from south-west to north-east. Those which attain 1491. They consist of iraiisfetions from the ^foelt.plMln- 
the greatest rfevation are the Kosscino.arhich rises to .1024 sophers, original treatises on motapliysics and his 

feet ; lh«,Oc.h'tienkiipf,-io ,33128; and the Suhneeberg, to Thoologia Platonica,and other writings. HisLaUtfetitetlcs, 
.3424 foot above tho lived <#HI3ie sen. Tffc base on which which were published separately at Venice, 149.5, are iii- 
Ihe whole mass rests is tihout 1700 feet above the sea-lcvcl teresting on account of tho details which tlioy contain «pn- 
towarda the soutn and west, and towards the oast and north coming the distinguished scholars collocit^d at Florence by 
' ab'Out 1898 feet.' ’ ' s the fostering patronage of [..orenzo, Ficino wrote aho a 

The Fichtelgebirge is the centre, in which three extensive work ' Do Religione Ohiistianil,* and a commentary ' on the 
rao'Untaih-iritngea unite, and from which they may be consi- Epistles of St. Paul. (Roscoe’s Loretizo.iho fdugnijkant; 
dtered'te isauo.' 'Ihe lirzlilbime begins at its northern ex- Corninni, Secnli della Li^teratura JtnlimKi.)- 
tfotBityntforAsfch.dndntnsefl^'aii oast-north-east direction, FICOIDEjE. [MESSMimvACE*.J 
dtvi'diiig SaKb^ ftom'Bohmnik,; From its novth-weatoni FICTION. [Novei,; Romance.] 
extremity hrtutimtei off anther'i4ittg;e, which is first callod FICTIONS tin Law) have been somewhat quaintly du- 
thc FforiktowaW j^Forosi' of rri|noonia), end fiirther on- fined to be ‘ those things that have no real essence in thoir 
takes Ihe iiethe bf'the Tbferingerwald (or Forest-of Thu- own body, but aro so ttckiiowiodg^^nd abecpiod in la\y for 
rhigia); the* Haris itsUf ihity rie cbfiSi4®fod as the most some especial )mrpose.’ These espip^ purposes are vmious. 
northhm bfanoh'bf this rimte*; -The third ‘liihge,^which is The law, it is said (by which wo must'understaml those who 
immbdiidbri, cbii^'ted with' the FiClttelrif^ge, is tho for tho time are the interpreters of iri, shall never make 
Kihmo'ii^d of .’Bhireigid), Vhitsp ' rtfe#^ Si a any fiction but fm necessity, and in avoidance of a luisuhict 

■ > ■ '' ' (voW^Sp. iii. 30j. 'I’hiS is ns much as to'ray thht thfise ^ 

of the naountaimranges who Intciqiret the law Will, in order tq aveitLig'a uorse, uud^' 
,which inilil froikl ISb water* dollecied ship, or remove some>«fhexpected diffiSdltyi designated the 

'oH'‘'''tt#'',slepesf iron offfo iafedtnal points. Oh its by the law, resort tb n' flefion, that is, thbor of horses in 

’ ' abotKton dffili^)ffiHte thwJSpteS' ytWc4iM»'»|lte Danube, -sonfwbihg to bo whjeh U not. It is said such a perso-i is 

• hy'Wfitehife 4y{iter#'1fhkl )»ht»«W'1i||tefil^ Sba^ have always a good end itt view, lliat is, anurdorisparticu- 

‘ risihg oh^W'^iihteffr'dOTitvitei'ijm^^'ate ifoters With Uie good'hjrtnQae who make or" maintain the 

(.Khiife ■; iK’d bbrHes waters from’ the wisblF suid, that fictions of law must not b^aUy the chief 

♦ uastern slopes, Ml#into IihqElbp, ds welli# the Saule, which jhtsibte; 'but tbe reason is rather curious:. the nam^ <a 
rise* hedlSi ^ lihiidtoS hattire.* If w-e object to the soundAojpne, on whom 

The hucleuaof tbemMswcomposedofgranite,gn«*te,and sbh"in the instance last mentioned, we canquwBr. , 
niica-dirtei but‘on'tlte''h«^W»rt«rri*Iw^'testtl^ of fide folfot^g rule ns to ficnons—that a hereditary in the 
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bo siilgect to tlie penalty of a atatute by a fiction of lav. bmohes, that it is not untuual to see the ori^nal tree, at 
The low. It was «aU> vould also lirnke nctions in order to a lieigbt of ft or 80 feet, peeping through the fig, as if 
avoid absurdity; hut this could hardly have been Bmd'in itself were the parasite on dbotoal intruder. In the singular 
earnest. , > ’ ' angles or wslUj M they are here termed, vhich are formed 

Blackatone show* (iii. 48) by tvhat manner of fiction the by the roots of tHrae trees, and of which I observed many 
Ckiurt^of King’s Bench originally held pleSs of all ifersonhl- 16 fe^hfeh, theit Is room enough to^dine a dosen 
it Deiog surmised that the defendant is ahrestcd persc«i8#-;*r|ie fruitis ea^riy«)nj^t by Hfigcnt birds (Seri- 
for a^supposed trespass, whiSSb he never has in reality com* cuhs dtrptooep/mu^, blue pigme,‘Wd swamp pheasants 
tnittod; and hriiig thus in the custody of the marshal of (Cwcwto jR^orthnwi), and thf spreading and mwwy boughs 
the court, the plaintiff is at liberty to proceed against him support andmber of spj^hparaSitieal.^tffs'.’ Hoinwardt 
ftiiBjmy other personal infUry; whicl»tourtlti| 4 |'<ff being in assures us (‘tTeber deh,<5l«»1«dr dofyegetation auf dffli 
'the marshal’s custody, the Wifendant is igt at'liberw to Inseln des Itidischen Arihip^s^) that 'M dbserved on the 
dispute.' Such liborfy of disputing the fiction would elearlyl (Island of Semao a lafge irhose trunks all proceeded 
spoil the wh^ business, and was therefore os necessarily from one single stem of a ficu# Benjaihina, all united with 
disaftotrod as the fiction was allowed. Of the same kind is each other by their btinehes though the trunks wCro dis- 
thc fiction mentioned by Blackstone (iii. 107), by which a tinct. T^e well-known FichS Iitdfta, or Banyan Tree, is 
contract made-at sea is feigned to be made at the Royal' another instance of this peculiar habit. 

Exchange, or other inland place, in order to draw the cofd; V The species abound in a milky J^sa contmning caout- 
nisanco of the suit from the courts of Admiralty to those of chouc, and there is ove^ reason to^leliove that what of 
Westminster Hall. ‘ Such fictions,’ as Blackstono remarks, this substance comes from Java is eke!lU8iv»ly,jpror,urcd by 
‘ are adopted and oubouraged in the Roman law: a son tapping different species of Ficus. The best known on the 
killed in battle is supposed to live for ever for the benefit of continent of India is yielded by Ficus elastlca. 
his parents; and by the fiction of posiliminium and the Although the fruit of Ficus rarica and some othors is 
lew Cornelia, captives, when freed from bondage, were held eatable, yet the whole genus abounds in an acrid, highly 
to have never been prisoners; and such as died in captivity d»||:erotts princiiile, diffused among the milky secretion, 
wore supposed to have died in their own country.’ This is perceptible even in the xsoinmon fig, whoso milk 

* Fictions in law, though often ridiculous enough, have proiluces a burning sensation on ■the tongue and throat; 
generally had their origin in some defect in tlio existing but when the fruit of that species is ripe, the acridity is dc- 
laws or course of procedure, and have pointed out in what stroyed by the chemical elements entering into new eom- 
MiSpc(;ts the judges or interpreters of law,'and, as wo may binations. In some species it is so concentrated that they 
suppose-, general opinion also, under Ihe influenoe of which are among the most virulent of powins.' fi'ciw to.riearia,a 
jin^os must to souio extent he, have felt that wiangc was Sumatra species, and F. deem^a, from Tanjore, derive their 
necessary. Many fictions, so far from being injurious, names from this circumstance, in which many more equally 
nave been heneiioial iji.hut it mu-st he remarked that they participate. 

are the indicalions'of a ijtde state of social organization. For an account of the Ficus carica see Flo; of a few 
and must g^uafly disappear with the improvement of the others, remarkable for their interest, we shall give a brief 
institutions of society; for their existence supposes a defect account. 

which it is,the business of legislation to remedy. 1. Ficus Mrca, thi|;|lanyan 'ffoe, is a native of most parts 

FICUS, n largo,genu8 of Urticaocous plants having the of India, both on the islands and the main land. Roxburgh 
flowers, both males^nd females, mixed indiscrimftately on states that it is found in its greatest perfection and licauty 
"tho-Inside of a tlesh/'recexrtacle, which is so concave that about the villages on the skirts of the Ciredr mountains, 
its edges are drown togotlicr into a narrow opening. This The leaves are ovate, heart-shaped, three-ribbed, and entire; 
is illustrated bjMlie o^mon eatable fig, the receptacle of whenyoung,downyonbothsidos;Wlionold,much8moolhor; 
Ficus Cai;ip4 waich,’®hoi^i resembling a fruit as simple they arc from five to six inches long, and from three to four 
as a gooseh'erry. is in feet a oolicntion of a large number of broad; at tho top of the leafetulk op the underside is a 
minute nnisoxusl flowers growing to a succulent base; at broad, smoeik groasy4ooking gland. The figs when ri|Ki 
its apex will he found the narrow opening where the edges grow in paiflwm the axils of the leaves, tiro downy* and 
of the receptaole are drawn together, and when its interior about the size and colour of a middle-eized red cherry. Tho 
is laid bare, the flowers arc seen closely packed all ovur its wood is light, white, porous, and of no value. Brahmins 
surfece, divided from each mother by soft colonrlass bristle- use tho leaves as plftteC to eat off; birdlime is nianul'ac- 
liko bracts or scales. What are called the seeds in tMe ripe tured from the tenacious %ilky juice. If the seeds drop in 
fig ore the perictups, each of which contains a single seed, the axils of the leaves of the Palnqura Tree (i?OTOs«us,)toeW*- 
Tlio calyt^ vtwiable in the oumlier of its segments, some- formis), the roots grow downwards.'cmbracing the trunk 
times hamg only 3, sometimes 1 or 8. The stamens are in their descent; degrees they envelop every part cx- 
solitUfy in many species, 3 in others, and 5 in some. The oept the top, wheflee in very old spccitl)en8 the leaves and 
pistil eoifeieta of a single ovaiy terminated by an awl-shajied head of the Palmyra are scop mnergit^ from the trunk of 
style, ending,in a two-lobed stigma. tho Banyan Tree as if they grew from it. The Hindoos re- 

Tho ntimfer of specitre of Ficus is very considerable, per- gard such cases with reverence, and call them a holy mar- 
haps as groat as that of any arborescent ganus. They arc ri^e instituted by Providence. Ilie Banyan Tree, covering 
all either tropical or inhabitants of warm countries. Some with its. trunks a.sufficient space to sheitet a regimeiitqf 
ave small plants crclMng upon the surface of rocks and cavalry, trod used as a natural canopy lor great public 
walls, or elii^ing to the frunks of trees like ivy; others are meetings, hog been so often described by'Writ<^ on India as 
among thehsr^'st trees of the forqlt. All travellers in the to have become femiliar to:th£hMter. Tl^'htanches spread 
woods eX Soullf America speak of the noble aspect of the fig to a great extent, droppipgtiprrt^ts here and there, which 
itroos (meaning species of Ficus not of tho cultivated sort), as soon as they rea^ thq^^fN^ rapidly increase in size 
of their gigantic dlmonsions, and of the thick delightful till they heixime as large as and simSar to the parent trunk, 
shade oast by theuj,leafy heads. They are especially remark- by which meehs 1fee uuanfiity Of gipund thdy-eo^ter is almost 
able fttr throwing out spots from their brunches, which, incrCdiblo. Roxhnrgn saysiHM seen sudi trees (hU 
after they have roaohai the ground and established them- five hundred yards round thd b»&nilteftt«jBnI%»branclie8, 
solves tiiere, increase rapidly in diameter, produce other aq^ a hundred feet Wgh. Ihe ;mink being more 

branches, and thus dbntribute to extend an individual over tfiwn tw,enty-five fhet-to the,hniB«ked <**■ bine feet 

a ^nsiderahW.spaee of ground. Frozey^aks thus of what - in diami^r. An exoellei|t’'‘l(i 5 iMUfrt:t(i'iMic»ia^^ 

-sow of their habits in the forests at Moreton Bay*!n Now found in the (^aenm: A^totud for llgAj '.ainfr « graphic 
In tu», ^»-.,b»qjpi;ed several spqcies of Ficus uptrarda dmaadptfon trf the toode af wl^iiirBl to^JpSOT 

tmeiosing imiMittF'^ on Arabmntm»b.’Vdl.iiii, p»;l!W. :t^«lin'‘5|^tiofie8eatches,’ 

.mMty,V !(^ seeds itff CeaH frg trees had been h*. 3H&. ft fe',eaaedTF!i|a;|6jW|iiStf|Wr or 
"Hore they had iBHnediately v^fWed, -■ 

g«ri^ of Ymiiit patoshieiiil and rapacious root% which S. J%id* ppM^OllC triw, « now a 

‘ ^'*d followed the cototo^tt frde in'|te hhilteiaiMt of thiieodBfry. It has Iwge, 

tained jm downWardr to the' earth, where, once Ihiiirng, (ivalilfo®gfed, thldk leaves, small axillary unaat-* 
‘ l»9* of growth is truly toicnishing. The: Ublh'lraita' thd sikO of gft tffivW, and loi^ i^hk or red ter* 

“hdor ‘he %.tfaen,.incTeaae-n4Wyin'number, envelop S%u*e8 rt^togette^irhis 

®*^“I^d send out the aaitto'^iae auch gigantic pai the dfrniii> 09 t tiitoinfrdns. 
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■which bound the pro'vinoe of I^Qhet on the nisHh. where It 
urewg to the siaie of a European eyoamere, end is etdied 
Kasineor. It is chiefly found in the chw^is of rocks and 
over the deplivitiea of mountains atnong o^omposed rocks 
and vegetable matter. It ■produces when ■woundedj|j(teat 
abundance of milk, tvhibh yieMt about one-thinPm its 
weight of cftoutchonoj.^ It jBtdyt vitk fwat rapidi^; a tree 
is,, dasintbed as being iwdn^P^'l^ foet high, - * ’ 


_ , with toe trunk 

a foot in diameter, 

this valuable plant Aueed tiyi wtSmoUves nf.Silhet to smear 
over the iiwide of b«««te «»llfonoted 6f split rattan, vvjpich 
are thus rendered watet4i^t, Old trees yield a rtchonm' 
juice than young The raflk is extracted by incisions^ 
made across the bark to th|| wood, at a distance of 
about a foot foasi each otker all round the trunk or branch 
trp to the top of the tree, and the higher the more abundant , 
is the fluid said to be,, After one operation the tree requirefTii^ 
a fortnight’s rest, w®j, it may be again repeated. When ■ 
the juice ia,,expesed'to the atr i< separates spontaheouslv 
into a firm elastic substance, and a fetid whey-coloured' 
liquid. Fifty ounces of pure milky juice taken from the 
trees in August yielded exactly 154 ounces of clemi washed 
caoutchouc.. This subtance is of the finest quality, and 
may bo obtained in lame quantities.' It is perfeeUy so^le 
in the essential oil of Cajeput. (Roxb., FI. Ind. iii. 54^5 

3. Ficus religiasa, the I’ippul Tree, is a large tree com¬ 
mon in every part of India, especially near houses, ■who*|> it is 
planted for the sake oMts extensive dark grateful shade. 

It is held in superstitious veneration by the Hindoos, 
because their deity Vtoapo is fabled to have been born 
under its branches. The leaves are heart-slmped, long, 
pointed, wavy at the edge, not ■imliku tho.so of some poplars ,■ 
and as 1 lie footstalks are long and slender, tlio leaves ac¬ 
tually tremble in the air like those of the aspen tree {Pnim- 
Ills tremula). Silk-worms prefer the leaves next to those 
of the imilborry. The loaves are used for tanning leather 
by the Arabs, who call the'itree Mud^ or Vudiih, and also 
Uadi Zebid. See Asiatic Sescarc^K iv. 309, for furllier 
infouuatioii concerning this, 

4. Ficus Syeomorus, the sycomore fig, is a large tree found 

iu Egypt, whoKO it is planted extensively by the road-side, 
near villages, and on the sea-coast, fur Ihu sake of the 
slielter of its very widely-spreading branches. The Arabs 
eull it Ujuipmoiz. Sorskiihl states that its head is often 
forty yards ,in diameter. The leaves are broadly ovate, 
re]\anA or somewhat angular, rather blunt^iWarly smooth, 
Itourl-skaped at the base. The figs arc nut produced upon 
the young branches, but in clustered racemes upon the 
1 ruuk and the old limbs. They are sweet and doliuate, and 
eaten by the Egyptians." The tinfoer appears to bo of liulo 
value, for JForskahl excludes it,flrb(a tlie lists of carpenters’ 
wood, and places it among the trees which are used for fire¬ 
wood, It can hardly therefore liave fnrnkhcd the wood of 
which mump^y-ooses wore made, os h(as been supposed. 
Professor Don, with greate^^ason, conjectures that they 
wore mode from the timber'"bf Cordia Myxa. When old 
this tree boQomes.very gnarled und broken, as is sliowu in 
a plate in Salt’s ‘ Abyssmia,’ where it is figured under the 
name of Daroo'treo, but it is so bare of foliage as tojie hai'dly 
a picturesque oUect , , -sf \ 

FIDDI^ [ytowN.]' 

FIDSI pOktMlS^. r Afi^fflPding to Crorman civil law, 
the fidei eommuft is connected with tbu law of 

ihhei’itaneo amtmg t^he hbing the regulation ac- 

oordlng to which flye ttflwB hr :part of a family property is 
eiyayett by a pwtaihi m»mbM of th® family, on the condition 
of Mving it'umtnpqiredflit),.^ person pointed out by the 
particular ^a)]^y..arra^ems!kt; either fo the first-bom malo, 
when it is Bkifedi ^orfi^ or to *be last-born male, whomft 
is eailsd hr to W oldest nmmher of tlie 

wiihoukrMwtd’^to d%eei dmeept, vvltea it is call«il|^j<. »" 
Like (lie English law entail, the otjl^t of this ’institutr^.s 

is to tOwi^ the femayflwrtai inalienable; it may however 
ha TOoariaagpn hnlthM i# foterely a tempor^ sequestration 
of tilte revenue W«l«h a»B ,cancelling the debt. In 

modern times, this institutten, uk» many olhor% has been | 
abolkheditetonm parte njf Gimtelitoy, poruif by tli#introduc-! 
tUKtrof tn® )afii[,.«kik^he provinces, and 

“ |iar% by the amalgpmaftonof the forin^Iilermau oivtl law 
with the Code' Kapoloeii, ap hi Bawid. lit the north of 
Germtmy, where t||w aatipnt Saxon 1^ was pre- 

-valent, as in Haftprer, ^ cowteies, it naa. 

been maintained, and is in force. 


-jjlTDEICOMMISSXJM, in the Roman law, is somdlhing 
gffWi by will or codicil, not directly to the person heiiefi- 
oially interested in it, but to sumo other person, with e re¬ 
quest that he will, transfer it to the party for wfoom it was 
intended. l%ie ttersen thus intrusted was called Hcres Fi- 
duciaiius; and ttia person ftnr whom it was intended Heres 
Fideicommissarhfl. It was necessary that an heir {/leres 
In the Roman sense) should be named, or no property 
could be transmitted to the Fidoicommissarius. (Gains, 
ii., 248, &cX<f^gm^ly it euUiely depended on the good 
foith of tha^flutee "duciai|H!l) whether he performed the 
will of tlie testator or not, 

_ The origin of these fideicommissa probably was in a de¬ 
sire to evade the strictness of the old civil law; as we see 
in the case of Q. P. Rufus (Val. Max. iv. 2, 9), who being 
an exile was incapacitated from taking a gift under the will 
4 ^a Roman citizen, but yet could claim it fi'om his mother, 
to whom it had been given in trust for him. In the lime 
of Augustus the rights of the fideirommissarius became le¬ 
gally established by the emperor gi^g the consuls juris¬ 
diction in such matters. Afterwaras protors were ex¬ 
pressly appointed, under the name of pnetorcs fiduicom- 
missorii, to take cognizance of such truste, hut the consuls 
still retained their jurisdiction also. In the provinces the 
governors (presides) took cognizance of fideicommissa. 
(Ulpian, i'Vug-. 25, 12.) Fideicommissa, or trusts of specific 
things, beciune gradually assimilated as to tlieir qualities 
and incidents to legacies; the following remarks apply to 
fideicommissa, where the whole iuhcnlance (hercdilus iu 
the Roman sense), or a dcterinmate part, 'vras given to a 
trustee in trust. 

By the old Roman law the Feres, on taking possession of 
the testator’s properly, became liable to^all his debts and ob¬ 
ligations, andoonsequontly thosuwho'brily took foe property 
as trustees (heredes fidmiariii TOeu refused to encumber 
themselves with a burden from which they could derive no 
advantage, and might sustain great loss. To remedy this 
inconvenience, it was enacted by the Sonaluseensultum 
Trebellinnum, passed in the time of iSfero, thot,wben the 
trustee had given up the property to foe Adeicommissarius 
(cestui que trust of the English all right 6f actions 
by Of against the trustee, iu respjict of the. property, should 
be transforrwl to the cestui qustetmst.''' 

If the trustee refttsed to accept the inheritance, (he 
pi-etor, on the petition of the cestui que trust, cuuld compel 
him under the Seualusconsultuiu PegaSiabuin, passed iti 
foe lime of "Vespasian, to accept and to transfer the pro- 
pcrtjilo Ins cestui quo trust, who took it with all its bur¬ 
dens. No particular form ■was requisite in order to oftect 
this transfer. 

By the Senaluswnsultum Trebcllianum, if the heres wa.s 
required to transfer not more .than three-I ouvUm of the in- 
liofitance to the cestui que tr^t, the two parties Woro liable 
to all suits and burdens in vespeet of the property according 
to their several shares. If he was required to transfer more 
than three-fourths or (ho whole, the SS. Pegisiiuium allowed 
bimtoi'etain one-fourth, us the Faleidiuu Itiw did in the 
case of Icgacieia If the heres let himself be eompelled lo 
accept the trust under the B. Pugasiuuum, he lust his one- 
fourth. (Dig. xxxvi. Til. 1 ; Ad. S. % Trcbellianum ) 

The cestui que trust was himself sum^imes only a 
trustee for others, and i^this case never had’ fife benefit of 
foe unc-fourih; the suiro was tku case if a legatee had to 
transfer a legacy to anoUier. ,> 

FIEF. [Feudal SY,s'ri,M.] 

FIELD OF VIEW. P’Jii.3iscox>K.] 

FIELDFARE. [Mekulid*.] 

FIELD MARSHAL, a iuilitary»dignity conferred on 
such emnmaudors of armies as ore dislinguisbed by their 
high personal rank or superior talents 
It has been sup|gsed that the term, raarshal is derived 
from Mtktriis Seuewsallus, hut it is moro pfobable that it 
came from the Saxon wor# mar, or muracA, a horse, and' 
scalck, a servantoljiiS if ^appears to'have designated the 
person who had ipi’ea® ofcertain number of horses in 
thd*loyal stable#,,,.iijii.foo Toutonio laws such a perso’i is 
calle4^»aris cofoM^ and.fhe fine for his murder is partku- 
lath- specified. . 

The eari-marsJtel' of Edgland had originally the chief 
cqmattsai aC the army; and history records the names of 
two nohlemen. Do Moateoorency and Fitzosbijfne, on whom 
foe. titlewaa conferred by William the Conqttenor. . .■ . 

The office was by Henry VIU, made hereditary in the 
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familjsjRf tUe ‘alnU if that it lwd P!i4i3lf»f h<n»?v«r ^id not autkc r4wrkftl% but contented 

bc.fore timt ttoKt <tRa|wi4 to lie consented With tlw mflitajT hiineel^ with nothsing ClBrias«i:to a favonrsbte manner, in 
Kci-ttii c; .for fvoiiB. lihe..f- AnectUSteji of the Uotfard>rmily.’. * pubUcfttion which lie at tHat-tima conducted, called ,* Tlie 
wn loam thuh^l^^^nother held tlie post of aafl< .Jueobite JonnuAV 

naarshalit^ir Mol^t WiHoughby l-ord»Proa^»was ajj^iuijrt X., Aft§{; the paUicatkin of ‘ Joaepb * Andrews,\,Fi«lilBis 
by Henry yll. to b(j mondmfof Uie aviny. ">'!> ’• • '•’.X.-.m':'. jj^t(||[||tdher']>!ay, .* calkd 

Tlte title ^ Marfi^^hal de France nppeaijt,|o Iwte hfeowe t'Tbe 3u«mey ftomrr this 'World to the suexC which were 
a .,di|giity in ih»t country iitj,'tho.Hime of.-followed .by ‘Jonathan Wil^: jSbe^ebeiHnn of)J-74S m.< 

Augtutua KI^ according to Pure 'Daniel, the fltyt person docad Fielding to take, tlm dipwtte called ‘ The 

who hel(h> it^'as Henry Clement, ths, cotjsg^pd^r of the Jacobite Jc^ntal,' d£irQe#d,||TOMlmjif9ityifcnown l^y timt. 
French army at the conoogst^Aniedio fpH’KOiiginsily name, and in.support This, 

there was but one Mar&ihal (BiFrancc, bu#tln wjj, when withwherpublicutionsoflihestfme^OTijsdiwat obtained him 

1 , a ft small pension plage of Justice-of the Feaoe fir 

Middlesex and Wosfmi^ter, wh$hho is said'to have owed. 
to tlieinflnenoe of LprdPLyttdloaw#’. 


the king* Saint Louih, went on. his exixsdition to Afrioas a 
second'.was appointed. Fraogis 1. added a tbird; and the 
number luis sinco been greatly incrossod. 

The mafSchoux do comp, in the old French service, were 
charged with-ihe doty of. arranging the encampment anf 
providing subsistence fur the troops; and in action th^^ 
had the command of Ihe wings or of the reserve of an army 
under the geucr^-in-^ief. From the title borne by this 
class of ^ncval omedifts derived that of Ibld-mnrschall in 
the Qenttah armies; and ft'om the latter title has ari-ion 
that which corresponds to it in the British seiwice. 

The number or Briti.sh field-marshals is at present four 
—the dukes of Wellington and Cainbrklgc, and the kings 
of Belgium and Hanover. 

Fielding, HliNRY. bom April 22, 1707. was the 

sou of General Edmund J^ielding, a descendant of the earls 
.pf ponbigh. IIo was nearly connected with the ducal 
fairiMy of iCingston, and thereby with Loily M. W. Mon¬ 
tagu. 'Bdihg designed for the bur, ho was rcmipcil from 
-Eton lb’, the uni\*orsitj'''of Leyden, where ho is said to have 
* stu^(kw;i>li%PpHcution ; but owing to the limited nature 
of hi;^ribnc^’l%il§t8 eonipelled to return to London, 
wliar^^lllpg^l^to all.|l|a‘ dissipnliun of the mcti'o))olis. 

* His-,ftrst, resource'as a means of support was writing for 
the sta^; pud between 1727 and 1736 he produced eighteun 
'’ot^odies.^ aw farces,,.iiono of which are now known or read, 

, witlS^y) ojlfejjition^i tw'o or three. Tliis want oLsuecess 

mii^liejattrAalad lilWrt. to the careless haste wmi which 
"^iK^^^titrhavd^^rSwto ; but it is porhap-smore probable, 
iifitiiicos of failure on record, that there 
is suts^mog in 'pm a gooil novelist which rendcr 

‘ il almost isjpissaiUlo loFmim' to ueeomB an udmirod play¬ 
wright. 

About the Vwi^7d6 folding mairied. Ilis wiAj^s por¬ 
tion and. a small ostpto, inlieritcd, as is supposed, fnitn his 
jnotlier, ottabieil him, to retire from London; but his ItubF* 
tutyl extrayagahee^'gain brought liiiu into diincullios^nd 
amFittBifybars ha became wstudent at the Teraplo^with 
tho viow.uf i^trieving his fortune at the bar. At thowsuol 
time he was ealled; lipt gout, the (!onse.()uenca of hie early 
(lieMi)atioail|g|)ndorod jt,impo|gible.fur him to practise with 
regulority^lfficient to maurl*fucocss. During the interval 
wbieh preceded his rail to the bar, he supports -his family 
by'^ampblpta and essays on the passing oueurrences of the 
dayand^t ttiis-time two events happened whinh seem to 
have influencM the whaip of his remaining career: the death 
of his wife, to wltoni ho, was ibndly attacbei^nd the pub- 
licaUoti,ofdlichardiK^ novel of • Pamela,’ which gave him 
-rdn-oTipartunity to dRbr noon an emidoyment which he 
fouMfpim^lblc tn.the study of law. He.now wrote' what 
. |npfra^^to%o.th'IS'countBr^rt ofj^amela,’ the hklgry of 
. '^OSbA, An^ who undergoes a variety of 

" trial!) ort^lild those which make Pamela’s caroor 

• aoiji^e^ig. 'Thwjvhole book Is intended Bs a satire on 
‘ Pamola^Jmb author visibly warms wii-h bis subject, 

. «nddi%prs ctmraetm,.wl>iidi,perhaps nope ,buLho, could have 
drawn in pny'ieatB^uild not even ho hitn*elf had he kepL it to be^ on the wh<de, 
hiswiroary ol4o«f«i|tiinctlyin view.!,' 

The ^aract^T of Fvrsou Afltuju.bas been applauded apd 
it wo^ 

^plergpitm naintH 
■ '^le thatsopecu- 
..of imBEU|g|an«- 
^LnavMppi’te 

uit rdlatet 

f'“iW?' *H!5 i an 


Horace Walpole, with his dsual-'ihilgkao of foppery and- 
lappishness, gives a very unfaveursbkaocount of mldiug’s 
kbits at this period, hut his bon'dact li|a-.inagistrate.proved 
atrong contrast to the usual inl^ity of the 80 -;Cullea trad-. 
ing justices, one of whom he dosdrihes so fttpilqr in * Ame¬ 
lia’under the name of ’ Justiee'Thrasher.' - 
Amidst the laborious duties -of. a magistrate and pam 
phletoer, for Fielding was both at onCe, he.oontrived to pro- 
uuM ‘ Tom J ones,’ a novel which for graidiic description, 
orijilfeality of characters, end interest of the tele, has been 
and ever will lie held in the very faighest admiration. The 
pnbliration of ’ Tom Jones’ was Ihllowed by some works on 
Poor Jlkws, in one of which, accordhtg- to Sir Walter Scott, 
ho appears to have struck out a sg}tcme the same in prin- 
ciulo with that which is now adopted.^ He also wrdie a 
Cfiarge to tho Grand Jury ofjtfifldlescx and some ],ow 
Tracts. -it 

‘Amelia’ was Fielding’s last imixirtant work. It was 
puhlisbud in 17S1, soon :»after which time he -was attacked 
by dropsy, jaundice, and asthma, and when all mmedies had 
been tried in vain, the last remedy of seli-hanishment was 
proposod % his physicians. 1^ leA England fur Lisbon 
Juno 26, 1764, and dM there m Oolober of tho same year, 
ageil 47, leaving a widow and fotir children. 

Fielding has been styled, with perfhet justice, tho father 
of the English novel. Sir W. Scott observes th^at-Richai-d- 
son by no means succeeded in escaping from the trammels 
of the French rouiaucu. Hiscliai-actera have a. strong touch 
of the impossible virtue and improbable heroiMn of -lbat 
class of writi^j and the lengUi of ‘ Sla Gbarles Grandison’ 
bears no sinid||^emblanco to ' Le Grand Gyrus.’ But in 
Fielding's wo find the most perfect delineations of 

individual character—Squire Western, Tom Jones himself, 
Allworthy, and perhnpsiibove all.AmeUaand Mr. Abraham 
Adams, are portrait|4llAi(ili proolftim their own truth. 
Every reader of «Fiel^ilM^Ust*have. been struck with the 
defleieney of. individutdl^hn his heroines. This arose, wo 
believe, not so much ft'om want of power in the artist, as 
from the lowstat%|fA’eIing thenjirevalant-with respect to- 
women, which pMifd them.-yjiile untMiTied,.iu the light 
of a plaything; and when ijinrried, in that of on upper 
servant, or at most an humble companion. Such our 
author describes. Mrs. Western to hav4';49eep; and while 
this state of manners continued, it was >m}tpssible for any 
writer passing to give a true piotnio uf ^he times, tea 
attempt'iilRivest his hereinpSi.srilh such .mentai -attractions 
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modem novels. 
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Tonti Jones seems to tis net to>1^< 


__ys:in«t wiiba feir stiaM 

of pra&e. His B«noro8ity and noVton»« of iMar* are, ft i* 
trde, partially obscured by corihexions of a Afarodinif-Uiiad 
into Wtdvhe «o oftail fonsf butboweyer nuipn iMrtnay fti'l 
of perfection, he cannot-be :i»ttea^deii(%ved. H4a Uipbr 
o._u!- ,— - \{ipd jSiJuohiio thorougwybad 

f 'ltftb materials of a fine 
aa poetical injustice, in 
ipuUing him in a 
Ae folly and vice into 

’fv;,' ' ' h, ‘ ' 


Sophia k an al{betion;«f a> 
heart could ‘enteraun. jH«'^ 
charactetv .had 
nuarying him to 
situation to redeem , 
wliioh be has heo».thloW.? 

* Amelia.^ the >Ma«»r?a ilatt import^t .work, bears the 
stampnf.deelining. poweny^tb an wpreoiation of female 
character perhaps mofe'4Picate tlin we And in ‘Tom 
Jones.’ nr ‘ Joseph Aitdretirk’ Booth and Amelia are said 
to have bepA portndta ^ Fklding'snd his second wife; and ^ 
'if he put her potieBM es has been alleged, to testa o/| 
the iwmo land, he has, in sotue d«^oe, repaid her by the 
picture he haflt drawn of behjfeminine delicacy and pure 
tenderness.* (Scott’s Zifa qf-IMdinff.) 

In summing up our opinion of Fielding’s works, we 
should say that the chief &ult is a want of unity in the 
plots, A novel is not a professed record of all whiob 
happens te any- two people during a certain number w 
years. To make it pOToct’4t reqinros extraordinary com¬ 
binations tending to a certain end—the happiness or miMry 
of the parties coucernadVii.-We do not reject these as in^o- 
bahlc, but acknowledge them as constituting an integral 
olcuient of the work. , But we arc not'satished by a succes¬ 
sion of petty annoyanccsyipii’pleasures which hove nothing 
to do with the conclusion of the tale. These rather disturb 
than interest our attention, and wc wpuld prefer being with¬ 
out them. But this is a minor fault; and very little seen 
in ‘ Tom Jones,’ «te anlUor’s best work, while we have, to 
couTiterbalauce its truth and originality of delineation, skill 
in language, considerable dnpnatic power, and bnlliancy 
of wit whicli has never been surpassed,jMfSir Walter Scott’s 
Lr/e Fielding; lAwhoW Literary Amedntes, vol. iii.; 
Cbnlraers’ Bin^afdi. Diet.; and Fielding’s Wtirhe.) 

PI'KllI Fi^CIAS, a judicial writ of execution issued on 
a judgincut Obtained in a personal action in the king’s 
courts. It is directed against the goods and chattels of the 
defendant, and is ealled a writ of fieri facias, from the words 
in it wltereby the sborflf 'ls commanded ‘ quod .fteri facias 
de bonis,' &e., that he cause to bo made of tWi^oods and 
chattels of the defendant the debt or sum related. [Ex- 
KCUTioN.] It dies against privileged persons, as peers, &c., 
us well as other persons, and also ^against e.xecuturs and 
administrators, so far as aagards tl^mods t>f the deceased. 

This writ, like all otheP wrfi®^ execution, being 
foundod upotf • the judgment, must sttictly conform to, and 
be warranted by, the terms of the judgment, or it will be 
void. By vhrtue of tbiiS writ, the sheriff-e^sell the goods 
and chattels of the ddfendant till he hslwlfeed enough to 
satisfy the judgident Und oosts^k's well of the suit as of the 
uxecution; and itleo to’ satisfy any rent due to the landlord 
of the premises <wh^e'the goods may be at the time of the 
taking, not exceeding one' yeaPs rent in the whole., If the 
goo^ of the defendant ifi the county wliere the venae was 
laid are not sulfiment, a testatunv fteri facias (as it fpfclled) ’ 
may be sued dvft,’Whfoh 4lreyt«d to the sheriff of any 
oilmr eottnty the.4ofendant; and 

if thejndgm«nviil(»taktiisiSpPl^^i#o tote ^ the goods of 
the defendant,: tie plkialj|ftlifl^ditte f oapias«d satisfaci¬ 
endum for,the reaidqo,., |5^M.^a.] 

The sheriff is ytbt^juktflted'in'brealiSlljj qpeidlkmy outot 
doors to>exeeute’’^t>’liw, pettoekbly obtained 

entrance, Im ingythreik'k'bpetrif^ ftiitor door'belonging fo^-, 
(he defendant iw'iwd# ti’hitalffi postos^ri UlC good| |K ' 


The elotbto Wl^’that ddfendiftrt aeturff, hiw « 
wearing canntft’be^enf and ifOyal pktojgskre ws^fj^ed 
agaftist thesheMiTs infusion ftfiP the 'fWjpww OT levying 

upon ^ goods efansidhut'lheiMaiv ..*• 

Fermmy ft VtkndeessaTy&iftvMto’of eseotitiohi should 
bear teste or 'ff«te, tmd ^ riMSttfetef 'in .tor# thiae; hat 
nm#i ' by stttt; 8 and' 4 « be 

tested, (hot is, dated tm'lie' aay kfhetner in 

term" time or vSoalfpn, aSrfd tiwy Wtoidefniiilftble hrii^ 
diafelynfterithe-muwutSdit’theeeofi . > 

lf’4 fieria''ete|g^kn, .and the 
shetiilr wfa^ the 

judgment can be levi<iA'‘d)in that ftB|P(ijj%irtKnt #% hp* 


nefttwl clerk not having any lay fee. Ote pfcintiff fniy 
suffout a ‘ fieri fiictas de boms, ecclesiasticis,’ khibli is di- 
reg^ 'io tto bishop of the diocese, or % the areliWshoh 
during the Vacancy tltonUkop’s see; bomihanding him 
to nHyketoftlie goods and chattels of the de- 

i^fetiaant,;!^ithio ms diocese thtt’^sum tliferohi mentioned. 

I It is teked -andijnkde returbehie oxkctly in the sumo 
nritoher os a eomrilbh ,@|)ri facias, dnd is executed by means 
of a sequestration issued rii>y the registrar of-dhc diocese. 
[SEQitESTBs.iiqii»l (3JH. Com. ; Archbold, /T. B. PrUct.) 
FIESC«*dWnt'i|^' ** ‘•*' ‘ 

FIESQLF.- pfatiRiA; FifflBKCE.] O 
“fife, a very small flute with never more than one kej', 
and seldom that, giving acute piercing sounds, and ujlerl, 
.{ogetber with the side drum, fpr military purposes, in march- 
>£g, &c. It is an octavo higher than the flute, and in cora- 
comprises two octavos. Fifes are of three sizes, named 
ie letters A, B, .and C. The first is the lowest; the 
which is that in common use, is the highest. 
FIFESHIRE is a maritime countj^on khe cast side of 
Scotland, comprising the peninsula blSfe’een the Rjith of 
Forth on the south, the German Ocean on the east, ahd the 
Frith of Tay on the north. On the W'est it is hounded by 
the counties of Perth, Kinross, and'Clackmaiinan. It lies 
between 56“ 3' and 56“ 25' N. lat., and 2“ 30'and 3“ 50' W. 
long. The outline is very irregular. The extreme length 
of the county fVom north-east to south-wesir is about 45 
miles. The area contains 504 square miles, or 322,660 
acres, of w’hich more than four-fifihs are arable and pasture, 
and one-fifth consists of hills, moss, moors, roads, and ' 
woods. " 

General Appearance and Soil. —The county, when vtewed 
from the loftiest summits, presents a pleasing variety of 
mountains, valleys, and plains. One of '^e'fVo bigh<sst cf 
the Lomond Hills on the west is Pf20 feap^Uovo'lhe level 
of the sea; the Largo Law on the east is 1020 feet; and thO 
Norman Law on the north, 850 feet. A groat number of 
noblemen’s and gentlemen’s seats appear in thejjnidst ofe 
old plantains and extensive pleasure-gnmunds';' dntL tno 
S(!ennry, closer view, exhibits dee^jBBeptjd, and well- 
wooded glens. Fifoshire is justly conaSBflidnne oRtlte best < 
of the Scoteh counties. It is well cultfVatBdv<fiks\n umisual 
proportion of gentlemen’s seats 4ti!^,^ntfilion^ and its 
coast is thickly studded with villages and towns. '*^- 
Pennant, in bis ‘ Tour in Scotland ’ in 1772 (|'art ii. 
p. 212), remarks that ‘ the peninsula ef Fife'aSfiio populous 
thift e.xceptiug the environs of London, scarcely any part of 
Sofflh Britain can vie with it. Fertile in soil, abundant in 
cattle, happy in collieries, in ironMone, lime, and freestone; 
blest in manufactures, the property remarkably well divldcii, 
none iimltingly powerful, but most of the forfunos of a 
useful mediocrity. The number of towns is perhmis un- 
ciiuallod in the same extent Acoast, Uince fronr|Prail in 
the east to Culross in the west, Aout 40 miles, they appear 
to form one continued chain.’ 

The soil is of various kinds. In the roost fertile districts* 
it consists principally of a rich loam : in the poorer tracts it 
is mostly a wet cky, resting on a cold bed of till. A level 
tract of deop, riclff and very, fertile loam extends from east 
to we.st along the whole southern sid&.vamng in width , 
from three miles to one mile from the slrorc of the FrMi'of 
Forth. It produces luxuriant crops of tho^oinifion 
kinds of farinacinius grail and dsculen^ vegetables. A 
wide strip of land extending from the towK-of St, Andrews > 
to the extremity of the County norlh-westjjpf'Hunfevjnlinc, • 
consists of very wet clay, with moss, moor, ami rock^ hills. 
Tho western and ndrth-weslern parts ate a ||0 of little agri¬ 
cultural value, being partially covered with baiTcn mftor, 
and heathy mountain land. A valley ba\k|ji the Howe of 
(fife, drained by the Eden, commences .at rihe mouth of 
lhatwiver and extends to tlie borders of rertlishire. Kom 


<^pat westward its w||l|h is ftom three te fOiH|fimifles. - j[fs 
Soft vBffe *n different ^rla fjjgjn a light friable' and ^liahdy 



ihonid to a strong and ^ 
roily well cultivate'' 
side bUtoeountyj 
of bairMf|peky hiu 
tected V 
■slodee.""' 

Mu^Mi^midC»nfmum‘f.alion».-Fmhkefv^^^ 

bj!bntt«plweiuns,t)f fthfth the Edpn and the Leven 
are thed^f. Pmsh’spnngs are found in_ mn^t evei^ 
flild." liim small .favdlr*Eaen, which rises m tjko Lomond 


m, but the Whole is gone- 
oducfivil. Tho northern 

_ 1 of Tay exhibits a senes,, 

with furze, yet inter- 
j^Tfii('s‘''and (Mucfully cultivated 
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BillD, Wcibty tofita ed«t flted aott^?Wst libr^wh 

the deati«r vafef# How of Fife, the town ^fCirtw.uRh 

Ku testuery of^tj^Oermfui The atreaii k. iwW, and 

of little TOeeef'el^ hewstwj has made it avaikhlf fi» the 
moreiBeiti- at mllU and of noworfcl tftj|niifhdt^»% ' 


dhkJ«ry: /Red *!«& white trofet, .. 

we,«httBdtot jn the deepec parts, and'aeliMon Me taltiit 
Itl^r itajpaOtith. The Lcven Issaesjjfrdffl Loch Le»^ 

•'• timing an eiwter} 3 r direction, it reoeires thq Orr Water from 
i<ech Fitly, and flows into the Frit^f %i^|t |he. village 
of Leven. In a course ofrijiyelve iffile®PpiB8 forty^five 
ihiUs fur cotton, flax, paper, corn, fujimg, oil, &e. 'JW 
Water being'very clear and soft is well adbpted forhleaciT^ 
vSg: Before the ealabliahment of bleaching fields along 
ka banks, it was the best tmut stream in the county. Fine>»| 
salnuin were takett.in the loch, and thousands of eels in 
their passage thpnce to the sea. There is still a satn^’; 
fisliery at the moiitli. In May and June the eel fry cmtnt 
up the stream in millions, and when full grown in the loch 
and its marshes, descend' in Boptemher to the soa. 
Borne # the numerous small lochs of this county have been 
drainem and their sites have become cultivated fields. Se¬ 
veral ofthosc which remain greatly improve the picturesque 
beauty of tl»o scenery. TheXoch of Lindores in the north¬ 
west is a beautitbl sheet of water, covering seventy acres, 
and the depth is twenty feet. Loch Fitty, near Dunferm¬ 
line, is the next in magnitude. There are mineral springs 
in various parts, partienlarly two chalybeates of great re¬ 
pute, near uio town of Dysort. 

About tliree-fourths of the county houndaiv are formed 
by the ocean «nd the great mstuaries or Friths wf the Forth 
and the Tay; along mis extensive lino of coast there are 
many-CominajlwvtS little harbours. Steam-boats ply regu¬ 
larly betw^nth^pplsncipal ports of Fifeshire ondf those of 
Ihe wi^dcont eeidpties, especially with Leith on the south, 
end Dundee and Perth on the north. The principal roads 
in the county aiie tliose which, commencing at the small 
'towns of Burntisland and Kinghorn opjwsite Leith, lead 
tto Pertli, Qupar„|[^ Andrews, and Dundee. 9uring the 
. last tbiky-or fortyiigrs all the roads liavc been much im- 

/proid!a.,*Thoi 

itieatary trus( 


teBsive, apd employ* large number of hapds. The working, 
those at Dysart commeuc^. about 330 years ago. Some 
are ahoni seventy &th«ma bpiow the surface. The exten¬ 
sive FordiA^l Works, in the parish of Tlalgcty, are the 
rd oaiJri^ napwr.htt the western pmrt of county. The pits 
amPW^t in d«^th, and hawt been wrought nearly $40 

. ' -f-,'’ ' ' 

Llmestorie quarries am;tmt2|^P3 iritan^ parts, of the 
southern diattfeh . lim% Earl of Elgin, 

three nule»mt 4 V;ToriTbutt|i, aiejera'aps tbo most exten¬ 
sive in BciriUnd, yielding 100 , 000 .10116; 

also in the narhdi'pf Burn&lana,' 'i^jmiles east of Dun- 
fermlipe, ann in many o^er places, inp^rimustible i|ttifrries 
are constantly ■work^ '. . 

Ironstone ts plenj^ly obtai^ hr wveral parts of the 
coal fields, esMeially near l^sarti and in the parish of Bal- 
^’Igonie. It yields from 40 to 00 JKi,.dent. of metal, and 
trf Several thousand tonS «e. annuaX^^tiypyed to the great 
fonndiT of the Carton Compkny. . teal miues have been 
worked in the tkimond BQln' ” 


Freestone of a superior ^ 
ance south of the Eden, paHicu 


arc kept in good repair by parlia- 


. n ^t^stwely prosecuted plan of draining 

end fanning endusures has considerably ameliorated the 
climate," by clearing the atmosphere of malaria arising from 
stagnant watbriina dci^aying vegetation. The afr m general 
i| my, healthy, and exhilacatiug. Many instances ooemsof 
great longevity. Ho peculiar epidemics appear. Agues 
acs almost unkuoiVn, andUevers have a cluuacter compara¬ 
tively hitlid: indeed no diseases are oyer attribu|pbic to 
local causes. Along the coast of the Frith of Form the air 
is porliimlarly mild and s^brious, in consequence of the 
slight Tenvatiun of the suNme Above the level of Uie sea, 
ihe absorbent quality of the soil, and tlm shelter afforded 
Joy nqmeroos plantations and pneloguius: but in the west 
and north-west districts,.whidi have greater elevation, with 
a soil web cold, and cultivated, the air is comparatively 
damp .and cold, Fri^ the hills of Fifeslqip lying generally 
lit a line from oorUi-east to south-wost, the valleys are 
much exposed to glsrere easterly and north-easterly winds. 
Bui^lhe greatest inconvenience experienced by the.t^ricul- 
tnrist in this ,county, and in evew part of Bcotlaud, is oeca- 
' sinned by the. i)wuent imddeu dSattges in the, weather- ; 

.M^al ft-oducrions.-^Tlmeeunty of Fife, 
in agmwiiltttl piiht ^ view, is one of the most interesting 
. in Beetled 141; w rii^ hi mganie remains. Doal and lime¬ 
stone of the b^ d^iption are found in abimdanco in 
dmest ^veryjort :## the counto sbuJ^ rif tlm fiden; bji»t 
they ore not mimd m the upper dirisiofl, north of tins river. 
Akffl* the shore of the Frith, of Fotth, ftmn Torryhum ip; 
,the tresLio,|^tieaweem in the eosyjto strafe of emd are 
,V dipping , to ^ftimt and gn}th,"d»t-, 

.“ - • ■ ■- • • ■ iigjftnob'yf tP;o. 



.....^JOJlth.of, 

WMhfeh' -neri 
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ivomp- 

.t»efthe,lkf9« 
“ »e very tik¬ 


is found in great abund- 
rly at a fine quarry in the 
parish of Burntisland. An extenave bed of dark-red fveu- 
atoo, well adapted for paying, is quarried in the parish of 
mrathmiglo, and near Dunfermline and north of the Lo¬ 
mond Hills there are vast rocks of white freestone, suscepti¬ 
ble^ a fine polish, and especial]^ suitable for mantel-pieces 
andAirailur ornamental work, ilfeng the sides and smn- 
mits of the nortberni hills there are boulders of the primi¬ 
tive rocks—granite, gUeiss, quartz, mica-slatc, with giiruets 
and primitive green-ston^: mint of these are of very largo 
dimensions. 

Whin or green-stowt-is very abundant, especially in the 
northern parts; it is generally hard, firm, end very dm-ablo; 
and, when neatly dressed, is an excellent material for Iho 
construction of houses. On the shore near Burntisland, 
and iu gome othe^locos, sie found beds of a liard durk- 
culourod stone, wtflRi endures exposure to the mo.4 inleuse 
heat for several years without waste or injury; it is ihevo- 
fore much used for grates and ovens. Mai'l of a rich quality 
is found in some places very near the surface, but it i.s nut 
much used by the farmere for manure. Clay is abumhiat 
for making bricks, not only of the common kind, hut of fn o- 
bricks of an excellent quality. Pesifein some pa-ts is jiloii- 
tifiib Agates and very beautiful crystals of carbonate of 
lime and spB^ate of barytes are imbedded in the wluiistoue 
rocks of Miinitoail and Newburgh; and agates, cariiclians, 
jaspers, and brilliant rubies have been found in, the bed of 
the Edou and at Elrife Ferry. In tto pari-sh of Dysart 
fossil trees and nunicdl^ other'femains have been found 
embedded in the rocks. The antlers and skclutuu of a 
very largo elk were dug up a few yeqrs ago in a marl pit iii 
th^ansh of Udlpssic. , 

Tnero are a;p|p fpatches of natural wood iu Fife. The 
plantations arc nutperuus, the tifehet in, them, which 
18 mostly aged and valuablpi'honsiatspT.a^, elm, beech, fir 
of different Kinds, limes, chestnut,. 8yrajipcij;e, 'and.6ak, The 
largest ■plantations are those of the'Earls of .Crawford kUd 
Leven- They are also romarkeb^ fine t-eSli^house iriUpe 
parishf!||iLeslie, where Uiege isAn avonpe of.beeohbs of lorfie 


dimeniwns, ahoui $00 yi 
dreds of aorqf of rpaate.Ij 
trees, the Wk»t:«JfAl“#'l''^1 
vantages of thl| equur' 
1240 acres he^. peh 
the jjEreatigHn%' ' 

fkrnflysewljml 

and well at^iuli 
luleni vegataUez 


t(dd, jbr ,times many biui- 
■' * ' ^.jbipiz^lan^d with foro^t- 
'bne ^yre- gr^test di^- 
of Cplleasio 
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of proprietors tban in any other cojmly of Sooted. The 
annual value of a large propb^oh flf the estates is hetIKeen 
4<rai. and «O0O/., and a few 31^. to eoOW. .A mwsh 
greater hurnber range from Wf to wOl, e^ear. num¬ 
ber of heritors paying' peas takM pjiccebds 1400. In, thfe 
agricultural survey puhliifljed^ ^e year 1800 an 
ation is given of 1?0 elegM»t;twi»8tb»s.«nd since thatIwilod 
several hundred thoptand pn'^e >eon expended in 

new erect ions''anid:iU3Ufe<Plni!w B^fcyejnents. 

Fi% years ^ li^t’wi^rdwf ttKollingp ana 
steads woro of the 'iwei^hed description, ^e 

farmers usually Sttoky, badly-lighted cot?- 

tnges, without any Htteribr:dfvriions exoopt those made by 
the fnmitoro. Thiijgreateip nttmbor of these have been 
replaced by neat and Ob^odipus Ijpuses, and the fenn 


offices, which formerly werb'awkward and ffithyv have given: limbs are short and well proportioned; the skin soft, and 


tund Sitty^’ to be Id least 140,000 acres. Of this extent 
12,008 acres are annually under rye^grass.lah^ 

iitee hoing! ahandant and cheaply bbtained, is v'Srji gd- 
nertdly need for snafeM. Compost dung-hdis are very 
i«»B^pi>;nd mA? 8 m«Ber degree marl, peat, coal-ashes, 
and sea^wed are applied to eemin soils and crops. 

For particplars'boteerniag tho rotation of cro|», which is 
'tety Variop in difierehl: parishes, see The Ifew ^atuiical 
Account 0 / Scotland, Nos. IL. and XHI. 

Tbeoonnt^f^^e tas been long distinmishod for the 
excellence iwircOa of hSrtft cattle. The. prevailing 
eidour is "black, though in. the true county Weed every 
variety of eolour is found. The body has a round and bulky 
form. The bone is small in proportion to the carcase. Hie 


place to greatly impmed Stmpturea By far the greater 
portion bfthe countyj^now enclosed, and the fences con¬ 
sist either, of stone '# 1 tes or thorn hedges. Draina^ 
having been very extensively and effectually executed on 
tracts of flat and swampy lands, has weally improved the 
appearance, productiveness, and health of the county, apd 
the sites of several considerable lakes are now bearing the 
finest crops of groin. But much improvement in agricul¬ 
ture still remains to be accomplished, especially on tite 
western side of the county, where enclosures are yot only 
partial. 

eVops.—The principal crops are of oats, whwt, and ba*ley. 
As oats are more generally adapted to the soil and climate, 
(tie cultivation is more cattonsive than that of any other kind 
nf grain, and though the poorest feihities now eat wheaten- 
bread, oatmeal is still much used among this class of the 
people as an important article of food in the form of cakes, 
of porridge, eaten with milk or small beer, and of a pud 
ding called mwehs, which consists of meal obtained from 
(be bran by 8 te(?ping it in water, whence it aewires an 
acid flavour from the process of fermentation. Thirty or 
forty thousand acres are annually sowmwith oats, and they 
arc generally found to be a very profitaoTe crop. 

About 20,000 acres are annually appropriated to the cul¬ 
tivation of barley. The meal of this groin is used for broad 
among some of the poorer class of labourers, who sometimes 
imx it for this purpose with pea and bat-meal. Of the 
iiuanlity oxporti'd a considerable part is in the form of pot 
or pearl barley; but hf far Iho greater proportion of t^ 
produce is consumed by the breweries and distilleries in . 
the county. ' 

The annual crops of wheat occupy from 8000 to 10,000 
acres. Tliis valuable grain is well adapted only to some 
purls of the soil, and retyjires more^e and expense than 
outs and barley; the crops howev4#%r6 generally very fine 
and profitable. The exportation of oats, wheat, and barley, 
is carried on chiefly at the port of Kirkaldy., 

PoasWid besns, which occupy about 7000 acres annually, 
arc found to thrive , best in the northern Ind. southern dis¬ 
tricts. In the midlitod arid western parts the crop is more 
scanty and precarious, ’Much of the produce is exported, 
and thu rest is consumed in the county chiefly as food for 
horses and hogs. 

Botatoos, a hunditod years ago, w«re cultivated only in 
tho gardens of a few of the sfoh proctors. SmcfWho in¬ 
troduction of this useful toot the county has not experienced 

tho extremes of famine to which it 

was previously s&^dt. At jfifpMmt^-potatoes constitute one- 
third of the food of the during eiglit months 

of tho year. On ew^ MBh a sinficierit quwtity is planted 
for tho tenant and hb Wtagers, and aburidatit jupplies are 
raised in the vicinity of town and vtUage, The num¬ 
ber of acres anUuslfy ap^pmted to this ow^ may be about 
6000 ocves. Some oai^oes (jf;tl»em are exported to ^ 
Ltmdon end other markets. . \ , " ' . ^ 

Turnips are extensively need for fotoning oat^ and 
feeding milk-soows and young efeck nflibeds. Sboep are 
not so cHmmaijly fod probably occupy 

atmusflJlTjahsBrt MOO acios. v • 

ia-an Inroolte# crop, Otenp^ing annu- 
ojly about imimi-i ^•" 

line. ' {''.J'j . ..I- 

r Ryfc ^f'bM©, oelewori^ iuul, teres, imd’tpr^ are oalti- 
vateS to x'taUm^Wttenl on ptirii^ar foites; The numW 
of a(*e» to'teteteiiw add insls#^- heaid» ««»« 

Uipi ote&titeai, kiPa, l|nd pgrks, is j^sjwa In tko * 


horns small, white, hendiUg forwiird, and erect at the 
jpj^s. Hie head is small, but very full about tho oais and 
%roat, and flnely diminished at the muzzle. They are 
haidy, fleet, travel well; are tame, docile, and excellent fur 
work in the plough or cart, and they flSUen quickly and fill 
up well at all the choico points. When fat, they bring a 
much higher price at Smilhfiold market than any odier 
kind, and are selected by theEnglirfi butchers for the table.s 
of their most luxurious customers. A Fife bullock will 
often bring a higher price in the London market than an 
English one ten stone heavier and equally Ikf. The Fife 
cows are also of high repute in the dairy. The best give 
from five to seven gallons of milk per day. They arc usually 
milked thrice in the day. Calves are sometimes partly fed 
on hay-tea and oatmeal-gruel. Tho number of milk-cows 
in Fife at the time of the ' Agricnllural Survey’ (i 600) was 
stated at 10 , 000 , and the whole stock of black cattle at up¬ 
wards of 60,000. The Ayrshire, T^water, and some 
English breeds have been, it is thought, inhidieiously intro¬ 
duced, since noitlTpossess qualities siiperiof'to thosi' of the 
native br^. Sheep are not very numerous in Fife, but 
recently a largo number have been slaugHtcred at Kirkaldy 
end gent ^ the steam-vessels to London. The flocks are 
small, chiifiy of the Cheviot breed. Ho^ though not con¬ 
sidered as a primary article of farming stack, have lately 
become very numerous; and are kept-by ill the farmers 
and cottagers for the domostic aupplWoj^porlcnnd bacon. A 
few cargoes of them are exported toxho London -and other 
markots. Tho breed of liorses, which formerly wOre small, 
onsightlyt and ill suited either for saddle or harness, has 
been greatly improved. All kinds of poultry and pigeons 
arfr abundant and skilfully reared. Modern improvements 
in agricultural implements are adopted throughout the 
county. Thrashing-machines, some of which are driven 
by steim, iron ploughs. See., arc in common-use. The 
average rMt of land in 1810 was 22r. Sd. per aero. Farm 
leases are generally for 19 y^s. Labourers’ Wgos arc 
generally about 1 *. 6 ( 1 . per tlaylbrmcn, and Od. fi» women, 
ami many are paid with provisions instead of money. There 
are several active agricultural societies in the county. 

Mantifacturee and Commerce.—Small breweries and dis- 
tflierics for tlie manufacture of malt liquor and malt spirits 
are numerous. te.bout twenty llour-mdis arc employed m 
grinding wheat and oats, and not less than 25,000 cwls. of 
pot-barley are mamifacturod, chiefly firf*%ome consumption. 
The southern side of Fifeshire being jw'ashod ^ the sea, 
and abounding in coal, utmost advantageously mnated for 
the manufacture of soa-salt: accotdingly,,ihis business has 
been hero erinblislied for several eentupes, chiefly at l)y- 
Bort, Kirkaldy, and nt several other plwes on the coast. 
The annual quantity manufeetured fsnbout 100,000 bushels. 
The annual produce of the coal-fields in the westorn 
parishes of Aberdour, Dalgety, invorkeitteng, and Dun¬ 
fermline, is about 2 . 10,000 tons. Fordel Cillery yjolds an¬ 
nually 70,000 tons. About 10,000 ox and cow hidas, as 
many eelf-skins, am^ome seal-skins, are riniBuoyy tanned 
and drM^ at KirkaTay,-Cupar, Auebtermueht^, and Fuk- 
lonA ite whioh «e trimonmMk annually about 6 U 0 ions of 
oak-bark. About 3fi6,080 pounds of sow »re manufactured, 
and MO,000 ponnditjlff euidles. At t&par, Kirkaldy, and 
LewWtettt 800,060 tetekt and tilos are made annually, 
and 01 Rtentisloixi d- lAi®e quantity of vitriol is manufim- 
totefo At Dysatt, forty years ago, about a hundrml smub* 
madfl'oiriiftai^ twelve millions of nails, volue 2000 «., bat 
^uteuMtenotare is now almost wholly discontinued. , 
teWiufeotttoB of linen is more extensive ahd »»>■ 
Ite^ 4fod ettidi^s a much litogu number of InndH thtui 
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any atlio* m tae cwntjf. !jClie 4iffercnt kind* of liUien, 
»)od< inanttft^Or^ aro dsmatka, diapdrs, cheeks, tirkt, 
Osn&burgt, Mid Silwaa « hMm lihem^ Beiides JiImh 
hnen ofttanos# fhbrics fcr dhirtSng and 6<hM dottSdstic ptir- 
noMs. f>aina4kt and diapers are tnado chitwy atJPuiwm- 
fme. rT>eiri»«aMi,tMB.] Checks and (iOks we nwjm^o- 


old naitao ‘df Pifeness, m'oatw tfe point M >>nout of the 
ifetlinkuta. ' 

The origin of the ngme of rife has,iniMleil ail the anti- 

^_at... ft*!.!- _ 1 .. t. 


buwli, Abbotbliall, Auchtermnchfy, Moidmafl, Fafklapd, 
CiljJBi [Citfab], Kettle, Strpthtniflo, LoslWMjWhinch, Ken- 
noway, Le»en, Largo, East 'WeMyss, KHira'narns, and by 
numerous individual weavers scattered in every part of tMfe 
county Tlicloltowing statements of the parochial clergymen 
relating to some particulaffhiocs are taken from tho * New 
Statistical Account of Scotland.’ In the parish of Monimeil 
the value of the labour employed in the Inien manufacture is 
about 30001. per dntiiim The lioars of work ate very long, 
allowing little time for rejawdion The DowUs sheeting 
mUnuihetured at Newburgh finds a ready market in Lon¬ 
don, Leeds, Mancheltci, and in the West Indies and South 
America. Thirteen master-ti-adosroen employ all the weavers 
in Newburgh, and in probably twenty other towns and vil- 
li^B. The value of tiio finest fabnc w about 6/ per web 
or 140 yards 1 yard wide, and about 241 when the width is 
3 yaids The number of hands in Newburgh employed in 
winding bobbins is about 360; looms, 570, numbei ot webs 
ahnunlfymanufactured,24,000—containing 830,000spindles | 
of yarn, of which the cost, including bleaching, is about 
130,000/. In tho parish of Kettle the number of looms is 
380' aierage wages rweived by tho Wcaveni 4v 6d. jier 
week. In the town of Ijeslie there are 260 weavois; the 
best earn one shilling per day by working 12 or 14 diouis. j 
Six flaa-mills m the parish employ between two and three ! 
hundred hands, 12 hours oveij day, aiewgp daily wages of 
men 2* 6d and 3r ; of women about lOa ; and of boys and 
j^rls about 4d Throe bloiichfields employ 140 men and 
women 10 hours |iei day, men’s daily wages Is 8d, women’s 
lOd The woikors m the mills preseni a far kss healthy 
apiieaiancc than tho bleachers, though of late tnc requisite 
attention has been given to the ventilation of the rooms 
In tho parish of Dysart obout 2090 looms aie employed in 
making checks and deks. Tlio annual quantity manuiUi- 
tured IS about 31,007,Oonyaids, value not less than 150,.')0U/ 
It is senf to Glasgow, London, Manchester, Liverpool, Not¬ 
tingham, and Lewis, to the Capo of Good Hope, and to 
the East and West Indies. Between five and six thousand 
bands aro employed in the paiish, m weaving, winding, 
iae., and the number ofeloom* employed out of Iho paii^ 
exceeds 1000. Some Of the weavers work ftom four or five 
O’clock in the morning until ten or eleven at night’to earn 
lOd. ot U. per day, which of course is very tnjuiious to Imth 
the body and mind At the mill where flax is spun the 
work pct^le are employed Tfrom half-past five in the morn¬ 
ing to eight at night, the women eatiimg ftom t« to U ‘2d. 
per day (NeU’Slatuhcal Acrount q/ Scotland, No X., p 
138 > It is estunat^ that, m the ftax-niills of this county, 
2210 pdrsnns are ftnployedi and that they manufacture 
0300 tons of llax, the value of which is 438,730/. ' 
Ft^hertaH .—Besides considomblo solmon dsberios in the 
nvets Leven and*’Eden, and at Newburgh, the herring 
flsberies along thaenortb-eastern, eastern, and southern 
coasts aro extensive, and large ekportations of the produce 
are made, OTpecitdly ftom tho ports situated between St. Au- 
dtewii and InVerkeilhing- Ciod, tnrbot, haddock, and the 
other d6innh>h spdciea of sua-flsh arc taken off the eastern 
coast, and ttifjho market of Edinburgh, 

8hipt>ing.~~T!he shipping bekmgmg to Uie small ports of 
Ftfbshire consiiM okie^of hngS and doops for tbo coasting 
trade, a* tho edntiguity of the great ports of Leith and 
Dundee nffifttU the oonvonionoo of stoara convey aime tq 
London wd otheV distant nlaoes. J^aro aio however a 
MtaMetaHcitOtober'of Vessels ongatod ip the Bafnc, An|w- 
'*Hiioii', and Austrshnn trade, ttifd A »w uh eMidoyed in the 
C^ednland whale lldwry. 

'ilWiWito'oO.-'-'lrhia counM opea ffinaed a part of the dis* 
Irtet whioit, wtiK hoondea on the north aiitd souw % tho 
Tay and th* IMh, luid e&t&uding ftom the Oelul hiUs «i 


hok Hoiidithe 


ori^tuiily, 1*6*811 fhoanrfa®^ Scotland, lias 
one cwltlnairas forest, varied only by Syainn* and ftttota of 
furs® and heath overrun wifti ffitocious Wolves dnd other 
wild animals, OspeOuiUy boiirs of enotpsop stse. tlie an- 
tient history of its people is involved hi great obsourtty 
ftior to the eleventn century, thif dirt:rict iVas either vho 


Canmoro (Malcolm the Third) &t his dist parliament held 
at Forfar about the yea/ 1637. This Duticah bi-rng a man 
of great property and poWet wkir'vnuch dioaded by tin 
tyrant Macbeth His mttuence disposod’his countiymen to 
join tho English who came with Maloqlm Canmoic, and 
the icstoratinn of the lattei to the crown of Scotland was 
accomplished hy Ins important counsels. ^ Fur these and 
othci good services great honours and privilegoH were ho 
stowed upon him One of the most remarkable of tho im¬ 
munities granted hythe king was oonneefod With the curious 
cross of Mocdufl, hereafter noticed. Of Duncan Macdult, 
who IS interesting as the ancestor of several existing iamilies 
of the nobility and gentry of the county, and ns boing one 
of the most conspicuous cnararlers in Sbakspeare s liugtdy 
of Marhcth, an elalxuiKte account has been tolUcted by tlio 
learned and voluminoas antiqnanau. Dr. Sibbald, fiom mi- 
merous monostii, and otbci dueuments. 'Ihis .ind siimUi 
accounts of the successive calls of Fife comprise chaptei t 
of section 3 in the Doctor’s topographical work, ol which 
the full title 18 as follows—‘Thollistory, onticnt .uid mo¬ 
dern, of the Sheriffdoms of Fife and Kuiioss, giving a de¬ 
scription of both, and of th^Firths of Foith and Tiiy, and 
the Islands in them, with an account of the loyal Sc,its and 
Castles, and of the roy al Burghs and Ports, religious Houses 
and S< bools, and most lemarkabte houses of the nobiliiy 
and gentry, and of the natural Products <rf the lands and 
waters, by Sir Robert Sibbald, M.D, new cd, Cupai Fife, 
I8U).’ CnaptoTh 4, 3, and b describe tlie language, lus- 
toms, religion, isc of the Caledonian and X’lcfish iiiliabitants 
of Fifo, showing ftom Tacitus, Bede, and many oihei autlio 
Titles that they wore lod-hcadcd and big limbed (lutilte 
comm, magm artus). Chap 7 describes the invasion, do 
romation, and remaining monuments aud relics of the 
Romans, and in cha^. 8 aro desenbed the wars and caU 
mitios caused by the uj^ions oLihe county by the Danes 
Aftci the termination w the jurisdiction of tlie eiuls, whose 
chiot residences were at Cupar and FalUiihd, aud whose 
courts had full powers to decide all civil and ciiininal ques¬ 
tions, the most, considerable jurisdiction was thm of tins 
sheriffs and stewMs, ami the batlhenes of the cUuichmeu, 
aud wherever tbo king bad a seat fftere was a consUibu- 
lurium. Fifesliire was the district wbeip the Scottish Pi«s- 
bytcrian reformation commenced. The mhafaitanls ,w(eie 
strcuuuus supporteis of the Coienantei% aud stiU remain 
staunch adherents qF ecolesiastieBl Ptc^bytenauism, traicb 
how evedFdiffers virtually not much KOm mu£phivup.uiftnikm 
to vvhudi It IS nomiDaUy opu^d. There,are 63 purisbea and 
us many Presbyterian bosidn* anout 40 rneetmg- 

hottsos of Presbytetiani d^ntera, but only 4 eifteqpal 
chapels. The ponitty farms Xnjfoqlesiastitssl synod, iMyided 
into 4 presbyljeries. ' 

This cqimty i^laina a great numbei of antionf’odidces 
otuxi the dwellinge uf ^Vbla** buf now i^er 
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tenpArwd with ivy, batwl, and wild, fl<i*ar» c>f wioii* and 
brilliant hue«, which clmfc to di© taduldcring fijn^eritaqf 
the walls. The whole n^Sjo©s 4 « wry picaresque effect. 
ln,th© same neig:hbonro<W, are remains of two, very 
curious anhentorossM. C^fti crtled ihe cross of Kfuedriim 
or Magridin (a sain^ cohsia&'of a pediment or plinth, with 
an .upright shaft adorhod with re^aarkable sculptures , of 
. aniniale and Serbia.' (See ah engtavihg and description in 
The Neui Stdti»iM JriWtW-df Scotland, No. x.. p. 68.) 
Many similar crosses, fottid in lliis and the adjoining 
counties,, are tmaitionajly dssighed to the age of King 
Arthiir, nliiQu* AJfc SW, l)lie other is the faraoiis cross of 
Msodufh oft the'Ohfini hills, overlooking the beautiful 
valley pf 8l«»thosii». It now consists only of one largo 
I)1onk.of freestofie, farming the base of a sculptured yhaft, 
which,, in ISJB, WM destroyed by the mob of fanatic re¬ 
formers on their way fbom Perth to the abbey of landoros. 
It is aun^htided iWirns and tumuli, containing, it is said, 
(he rcroaips of those who, having committed murder, (led 
to this erbis, but diilod in establishing their claims of kin-' 
ship with the powerful tliano, who made it a sanctuary for 
his family; and the neighbouring rustics relate how be¬ 
nighted travoUers have heard the shrieks of their ghosts. 
The following lines from Sir Walter Scott’s poem on this 
interesting moimment are finely descriptive:— 

• Murk that fragmant,-"^ 

I nM^n that rongh>h«wn black ui mnsstTc slttoe, 
naend on tUa suroniit of ihU mounUin pntf, 

Commaudintf pronpeet wtdu o'et and IhU, 

And ptK^ed village auil extendnd moorlaud. 

And the wida ocean and ninjoi^^Tay. 

To tiM» far diaiant (IroBipiaiils Wo not deem it 
A loosened portion of tiie imighUinriDg rock 
Detached 1>y etorm and thtiuder->*twas the pedestal 
Ou which* la aatient times, d crows was reared 
Canod wUh nttrds which foil’d philologists: 

And the events it djd otnumemoiaio 
Were dark, remote, oud undisttnimshablo 
As were the mystic eUarofCters it twre.* 

Tlio wondrous words here alluded to have been preserved 
)))■ Sir James Balfour, the cetehnited ajonalist, us follow:— 

* Mnldriuodtun iInHfos. laidrla, lauhNlha. lat:'04 
Spelantlo spados. give nig flg KnlgliUnte gitaros 
lst»tl)ca tendiocos lanrinseu kurio Itscos 
kt rolovnrloH sir At tibi biiraU burins 
llaitus, ct b|adtMrinun sive Hm sive laia tivs labmm. 

Propter Magndin t*t hdr oblutum. 

Aooipe smeleridom cupor limtkids lantldda Inbrum.' 

Mr. Cunningham, in his learned Essay on this singular 
insdiption, cousiderb the words with whicli the Latin is 
iiiteriTiivod as Saxon Latinised; and the writing ho believes 
to be a charter from Malcolm Canmoro to Macduff, in 
virtue of wliich the latter reigned over ‘ the kingdom of 
Eilb’ by a tenure similar to that by which the famous Hugh 
Lupus held from William the Conqueror the government 
of the county of Chester. 

Besides theabbdy of Liiidoros, there are remains of many 
other oroligious houses, as the abbeys of Incbcolm and of 
Rulmerinb, the prioiy of Pittenweem, Ssit., for descriptions 
of which we refen to Grose’s ‘ Antiquities,’ Dr. Sibbald’s 
‘ History of Fife,’and ' The Beauties of Scotland,’ vol. iv. 
The large palic© ' or castle of Falkland deserves par¬ 
ticular notice. It Was one of the seats of the MaoBuffs, 
the thanes of P|fe. By King James V. it was greatly 
chlargtid and driiatrierited, and made a royal tpsidence; 
being pleasantly sitimted in Jjjio midst of a fine country 
for the enjoyniettt qf doer boar huntipg. The south 
front is yet,entire, and partly inhahiindi In the parish 
of Moniraatt atands ah old tower, known as Bethune’s or 
Beaton's Tower, It formed pari of the palace of the arch¬ 
bishop^ of St. Andrews, and in 1560 was the residence of 
Cardinal Bethune, who;is several times distinctly repre¬ 
sented on the wWw in rillem withhis cap bn, together with 
the arms dP tbo’Sethtinb femiiy. Hie casil© of Jlosyihe, 
near BiejerfceltWnK. stands on a rock siirrOdhded by th«,^da. 
It eonsiats eff a square tower, in the midst of the ruins 

Of an extehsi'^e jpffe of^uddings, Si^tures and inscrip- 
tWhs bn koinb; of the .interim walls. Th«f castle 

Jin tiw iiiidSSlq of this loch, in the 
'nnish,'(^'^raki7>'^ ' the tiine of Malcolm 

' ind ^wriia and btfapr buildings 

.'Mfrio^ilaa % i atr^ tiiiW Ifemed a beau- 

>‘tiMl ^ Me tri»;‘aaiw^^ Soafleld 

a rock W Aa shore, in the 
" yariSk^^f Kii^bra. The brritle hr Havbnaeraig stands 
aiab ifti'-^'pre%Hms qraK’tnti^^ the ^tne 
-w. .. .-.jg -{g fhe Ume ofddivri! 




J?® *°®ne of romantic legenda. 
Haedqff s CbsUo at East Wemyss stamls on a high cKff 
ovsitopKingf thfl Aftt* Two suuai'o towofs and soizio c^-tho 
surroundii^ wajl etill remain. There are several other 
CBsaeSiOf, Mac^,,in other parts of the county. Craig 
BM,in the parish of Cereg.is an oxteasivo ruin on the 
hank of a beautiftil glen filled with luxuriant trees. It 
was the seat of .^r'uiomas Hope, Charles I.’s advocate. 
In the same parish is Tarvet Tower, a beautiful old fabric 
of liown 'Stone, 24 feet square and 60 feet in height. 
It stands oi^high ground, and is seen at a great distance. 
From tlio batuqmt nt on the‘top, the great thfokness of 
lithe Walls, and smajluess of the windows or loop-holes, it 
appeal's to haye been a placeof rqfuge and defence. Bal- 
gonie Castle, in the parisli qOdurkinch, is a fabric of great 
antiquity and strength, built probably in the twelfth century, 
with the castle of Loch Leven, which -it mini resembles. 
It stands on the south bank the rher I,even. about 40 feet 
above the water. An emb^i4 tower, 4* feet by 36, ristw so 
feet in height, in a quadraif^lar court, with other bnildings, 
surrounded by a wall and ditch. The ruins of the tower 
of Balwearie, in the parish of Abbots Hall, are interesting, 
as having been the residence of the famous sage, -jirophel, 
or wisai-d. Sir Michael Scott. Tlie walls are nearly 7 fe<‘t 
in thickness. Ou the battlements, which wore about 60 
feet from the base, tradition describes the white-haired old 
man os accustomed to sit at midnight watching and con¬ 
versing with the stars. lie was born at this place in tlie 
beginning of tho thirteonlb century, and becamu a great 
proficient in mathematics, scholastic theology, medicine, 
alchemy, astrology, and divination, by studying sucx'essively 
at the universities of Oxford, Paris, and Padua, and in Get- 
many and Norway. He is celebrated in Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ 
canto 20, and in Sir 'Waller Scott’s ‘ Lay of tho Last Min¬ 
strel.’ 

In this county-are found a remarkable number and variety 
of the vestiges of the Caledonian and PictisU inhabitants, 
and of their Roman and Danish invaders, antieiit mili¬ 
tary forts and mouuds of encaiupmeni, groups of Dniidical 
lilhoi, cairns, tumuli, barrows, stone-colUns, skeletons, 
Celtic sepulchral urns, spear and arrow heads of Hint, 
swords and battle-axes of brass and bell-nietal, crosses, 
fonts, beads, Roman and otlier coips, weapons, iic. line 
of the small cunic<il hills called cairns, opened iiut long ago 
in the parish of iScoonic, contained, besides a large quantity 
of loose human bone.s, twenty stone coiliiis, formed wilii 
rough slabs cemented with clay. They held some moulder¬ 
ing skeletons and small Celtic urns of clay filled with cal¬ 
cined bones. A finely or;pincn)c]d. stone font, sculptured 
with numorou.s coats of arms of (ho uiitieiit families, has 
been disinterred in the parish of Invorkeilhing. It may be 
here also raeiilioned that the roof and walls ol'Earl’s llall, 
a venerable old edifice iu the parish of Lcuchars, are 
crowded with sculptured arms; crusts, and inscriptions. In 
the same parish an urn, containing about lUO perfoclly 
preserved silver csiins of Ibo Roman eitiporors, was turned 
up by the plough. Part of mb chm'vh in this paiish was 
built about the year 1100, aqdexhibit Ihe most lutcrustiug 
specimen in Scotland of tho Saxon style of urehiteclure. 
The mansion of the earl of Rothes at l^-.-lie coDjlAins curious 
and valuable collections of old manuseripts, ua;RUngs,'and 
tapestry. In Chambers’s ‘ Picture of Scotland’ (‘i voTs. 8v». 
1827, pp. 163-225) there are notices ofthe most picturesque 
objects and interesting historical and legendary facts con 
neeted with tlie abbey and palaec of punfermhne, Falkland 
palace, the Valley of the Eden, or Howe of Fife, the castle 
and colleges of St. Andrews, Raveu^qraig castle, &c. From 
Dunikier Law, and several other elevated points, the view 
extends beyond tho county on every side. ' ' 

Among the eminent individuals who have been natives 
of P'ifeshire may be mentioned Sir Robert Sthbald the an¬ 
tiquary ; Dr. Andrew Marsliall, distinguished in medicine 
and anatomy; Bish'dp Sage, a learned ecclesiastical writer; 
Robert Adam, an enuneint orohiteot; Dr. Watson, who 
Wrote the life of Lord Gordon; Professor Tennant, of tho 
university of St, Andrews, a distinguished oriental scholar ; 
AdnilfaV Greig, whose ahilitiesiatsed him to the chief com¬ 
mand bt tit© Rnssian navy. Hr. Pitcairn whs a native, of 
Lenfiie. Dr. Adam'Smith was a native of Kirkaldy, where 
imt’onlyjhe house but the room is shown in which be co.ip- 
pqsed‘The Wealth of Nations.’ It was in (he parial}, of 
I/etftiS that, ■when a child, ho was accidentally loft 
fioldi wid kttfien by gipsies. Leslie Green, is said by .Allqn 
•• ... • ■ ' - Vox.. X.--4M 
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_ rou(Mr-Oi^ IS w oo^inty town. two ^tbor 
pri0ci]^.1()^IIW'4Ure And St. Ani^-ews. The 

ftirnier Is imi^tsnt «| in. pop^ous centre of the'Hnen mono- 
faeWto. tbsIftttor as the seat of the oldest ttniversity to Scot: 
luwl. Ctf dtese^hree places e^rate deswriptions life gjvon 
uijdM lJfer rosp»o)«’« oaates. TJie number of ,8a»aller*|w.ns 
■atm'Vitla^,is about 40, lying chiony on the lino of const. 
A -detaiiod description of each is given in Tm New Si(Uis- 
H«qi deemini </ Scotland. There are 13 royal burghs, 
ndfely, St. Andrews, East and West Anstfuther, Burnt¬ 
island, Crail, Dysart, Inverkeithing, Kilrenny, Kinghorn, 
KirkaUly, Pittenweem. Cupar, and Dunterraline. All these, 


last, are seaports; but in 
iiied front their antient pros- 


with the exception of the 
gcuurai they have greatly di 
|) 0 )ily, and are now cotnpratively in a state of decay, a 
i'act which is owing partly tcKtlioir having originally pos¬ 
sessed, hke all other royal an exclusive privilege of 

trading, but prinotonlly to tlflHimon of Si-oiland with Eng¬ 
land, after which' all the towns on the coast of Fife expe¬ 
rienced more or loss depression and loss of trade, llie 
population of those burghs, including their respective 
parishes, is, according to the census of 1831, as follows :— 

Anstruther, burgh and parish, 1437; Burntisland, do., 
2366; Crail, do., 1824; Cupar, do., 0473; DunfermUne, 
do., 17,068 ; Dysart, do., 7104; luveikeithing. do., 3189; j 
kdrenny, do., 1703; Kiitgborn, do,, 2.379; Kirkaldy, do., 
50,14; Fitrenweera, do., do., 1317 ; St. Andrews, do., 5021. 

The whole population of the county in 1831 was 128.800. 
The imwease in the dcceuiiial period from 1801 to 1811 
was 8 percent.: from 1811 to 1821, 13 per cent.; from 
1821 to 1831, 12 per cunt. 

Dysart is a small antient town on the Frith of Forth, con- 
sisting of three narrow streets, of which tho central, or high 
Street, is.fill! of substantial old hoiise.s ornamented with in¬ 
scriptions, dates, and piiiszas tinder whicli the merchants in 
oldoii times exposed their goods lor sale. It was made a 
royal hurgh about the year 1500, but even in 1450 its salt¬ 
works were of great extent, and supplied the principal ]ilaces 
in Scotland and Holland. Commerce, domestic and foreign, 
was thpu carried oti to a gieal extent, and its markets exhi¬ 
bited a very superior degree of mercantile wealth and 
activity. At present tlie harbour is one of tho best on the 
coast. There is also a wet-dock, but the shipping consists 
of only a few brigs and sloops engaged principally in the 
exportation of coal, corn, and other agricultural m'oduce. 
A nux mBl and earthenware factory give each employ iiicnt to 
about 1()U persons, Thc^.WU’ohtctoeuriiiien has been already 
noticed. On the east.*SleHow are the Red Rucks, tho 
scene of superstitious Itsgends of the huniiug of witches. 
Sir Walter Seott, in his ‘ Tales of a Grandtather,’ has largely 
ueed a,MS. possessed by the earl of Rosslyn, resjiacting the 
antiquities of Dysart Some memorials are pi-osorved of 
Oliver Cromwell, whose array was quartered in this town. 
A , curious observation nia^ by the colliers and miners 
here, is.that, some hours blnre a storm of wind and ruin, 
a sound, comes from,the stMa in the coal-pits and iron¬ 
stone works roscmblilig tho Iwhe of a bagpipe, or the loud 
humming ^ a bee, aceuimpanied with u ‘ black damp’ at 
the buttwroT the pita which extinguishes the lamps. In- 
verkeitliing is a small market and post-town near Dunferm¬ 
line, at the W^om of a bay, wUicb oocasiohally aS'oids a safe 
asylum for‘large vessels lying in the Leith rogds. It epu- 
aists chiefly of to>e str^t; is very antient, was the riwal re- 
sidewe of ifeyia I.., anll'%as made a royal burgh by William 
the &n., In ootrjun^n with Culross, Queonsfbrry, and 
Stirling, it sand^ olb ffilhibor to parliament. Its coasting 
trade and maritime eommerce are similar to those of the 
burghs ahagdy mentioned. Kihronny, AnstruUior, Pitten- 
weeni, and Crail. are small seaports and flab tng towns not re- 
quheing .partlcttlar nohoe, though in common with the other 
. .^at ilMtrgha.inKny inieniatii^.mots are. Oonnected with their 
bjilient prosperity. t*hey unite in sending 
' e^ sdMe remarks apply to' 
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1644 made it a free port with additional privileges and 
Mjytodicthm- At thi« pntiod it posge^ IflO .ships, fed the 

poimlmloh was mnob larger than, at pmabpit. It la mpasahtly 
sitoated fe the shore of tod Frith of Forto, ftoidutg one 
handsorne stsoef, n^ly two milek to length, whidn has near 
its notthern extremity toe large village bl Fatbbead whose 
poppto^ exceeds Khkudy of latoytotofet.reetotod 
many additions fed immovemeqts In heusto fed'feblie 
bttiloings. It has an eWam. modernthhU*^ church to>d 
town-house; with assombly-rooms, ramumic todito.'sub' 
scription library, reading-rooms, and puhtic gram martschodi, 
and is lighted withies. The market is Wml implied, and 
many visitors'resort to the town as a batblngplace., The 
hai'bnur has boon renders*! very potumodious. Of toe’‘'8ingl« 
article of coal about 60,000 tons are sfen^ly shipped, 
chiefly to places on tlio coast of Scotland. Corn, potatoes, 
sheep, and pigs also form large items of exportation to Lon¬ 
don and variou? other ports.’ Thereare several llaX-miHs, 
an extensive manufiicturo of coarse tinen fabrics, an iron- 
foundry, tanneries, a large whisky distillery,' several salt¬ 
works, breweries, &c. The harbours of EUie and Newhnrgh 
on the Tay are safe and commodious, and too littlo town of 
Nowburgh is an active and improving place of oommerco. 

Divisions, Fairs, &c.'—.The coiiuty is divided into 61 
parishes. A neat and accurate map of these parochial divi'- 
sions is given in the ‘NewStatistiesQ Account of Scotland,* 
No. 13. For ouclesiastical purposes it is divide*! into four 
presbyteries, namely, St Andrews, Cupar, Kirkaldy, and 
Dunfermline, so called from the presbyter* being apjiointed 
to meet at these places,‘o In all the towns and large vil¬ 
lages numerous fairs atfemarkets are hold throughout tho 
year, for tho .sale of agricultural stock and produce of every 
kind, as well as fur all articles of dOmesno consumption, 
and implements of agricultural and manafaeturing in¬ 
dustry. The stated fainln'toe county amount to 87; namely 
at Cupar, 8; at DuUifl^mline, 8; at Falklan*!, 8; at 
Leveii, 7 ; at St. Andrews, 6: at Inverkeithing, 3; at Cross¬ 
gates, 5 ; at Dysart, 4 ; at Auchtermuchtv, 4; at Anstru- 
tlier, 3; at Galine, 3; at I.«ucliar8, 2; at Leslie, 2; at Kil- 
eonipihar, 2; at Kinglassie, 2; ft Pittlessie, 2; at Ceres, 
2; at Colinsliurgli, 2; at Kirkaldy, 2; at Kinghorn, 2; at 
Newburgh, '2; at Stratlimiglo, 2; at Patlihead, 2; at Tovry- 
buru, 1 ; at Womyss, 1, 

Tho courts for trial of crime and civil suits are—1, the 
burgh courts; 2, the sherifts' courts; 3, the courts of the 
justice of peace. 

Tho county sends one memlier to parliament and the 
burghs, as above stated, send three. The annual value of 
real property, as assessed in 1815, was 405,77ilf., and the 
valued rent 363,192/. 

Edmation.—la this county, as In almost every other in 
Scotland, the means of elementary instmotion ate so gene¬ 
rally established and so efiieiently administered in every 
parish, that it is very unusual to fliid an instance, even among 
the poorest classes, of inability to read and write. According 
to the parliamentary reports on educatiop in 1818 the ntioi- 
bor of parochial schools in tho 61 parislies'of Fttoslure Wff* 
71, of which tho annual revenue vras 1430/., and the number 
of ehiklren taught in these schools was .3898. There were 
also of unendowed day-schools 'I'32, teacyng 8071 scholm, 
and of unendowed Sunday sOhools 80,>«Hended by SSge 
children. A general view of the presetib state ’education 
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in tho whole county is nokj^tinable fifom the' New 8te- 


tisticid Aciiount of ScoUfefi^ tks'reports of only about hall 
the parishes are yet published; but on comparingwitb formfe 
accounts the reports of some pavti<mlar parishes which hare 
already appeared, jhe extension of eaupaiion it evident, 
and a progressive improvement in the mdral oharahter of 
the people appears to .be equally evident. - Some Of toe 
parisoes enjoy the advantage of severe! donatioiu 
from wealthy philanthropists for the ptotootion of educa¬ 
tion; tints, Mr. I^hert FmHp beqinpt^^ l^nt &0.9fe/. to 
Kirkaldy and tlttdfeit^ining parishfe tok] toai'pnrposA. 
Greek, Latin, ICat^ntolSes, and the titodern, Ifegud^ efe 
taught in ma% ^;l^ |iko«hi8ji schocls. 'Shhs<s™tti|fi' a«l 
oireutottog ltbriA»4 etteto 
are not uneoimnon to theX 

' :io^lH>hfeaf<w'tttotofeof itthkitoattofedMmwkto 
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ooUeotious and ihe inieinat offtind^ donations, 
Sfattihe^ Account qf Scotitnd: 1^. Thompson'* Sfihe^, 
Dr Sibrald'g Hutory > Bewmes tff $eoilan$, vol. fv , 
Qialmeis’Ca^ffifonia. l^oCullod*'* (SWwftc*, Pennant’a 
Tour; Parlimei^cA Beturm, &c ) 

ITFTEENTH, m musKv » tie mtervM of the dhuhle 
octave 

The Fifteenth StM in prtah*, is a range of wotallic pipes, 
tuned two optaveS ni^er man the diapasons 

PlPTSt an ipteml m pansiCi and the most perfect of 
concords, the octave excepted. Its ratio is 3 2 [Concord , 
Harmony] . 

There arc three hind* of Fifths, the Perfect Fifth, the 
Fiat or Dtvut^hed JMh (called also tho Impel Jett Fifth), 
and tho Extreme Sharp oi Superjlumis Fifth Tho iirst 
(c, o) IS composed of three whole tones and a st-mitono, 
the second (a, f) of two whole tones and two semitones, 
the third (c, 0 $) of four whole tones Ex — 

^ lit* SQd. I I I Srd 



FIFTH MONABCHY MEN, a sect of lehgiomsls, 
whose distinguishing tenet was a beliei iii the coming oi u 
llfih univoisal monauhy, of which Jesus Chiist was to be 
the head, while the sainls, under ins peisonal sosercignty 
siiouIU possess Ihe eaith They appcdiid iii England 
towuidh the close ot tho Pio octaiate, and in 1600 aiew 
imiiiths afioi the Rcstoiation, they broke out into a sciious 
tumult in J^ndon under tiien Icadei 1 ciinci in which 
many of tiiera lost their lives, some boing lulled b\ tin 
luilitait, and otlicis afterwuids etl^cuud Scvtiil liith 
Moiiaiih} Mon also sufluird death in Iliii2, on a chaigc 
(most piobably untimiidul) of having toiispiied to kill ihu 
lung and tho dukf of \ oi k, to sui/c* the lowoi, &c 1 hey 
aie the samowhoweie s imetimcs called Mi i* nuaiuns Iheir 
notion being that tho reign of C hnst upon caith was to last 
for a thousand } ears Tlioy seem also, iiom the evtiaia 
guiui andtiolenoe of conduct into which ihoj ouasuinally 
biukc out, to hive been contuuinUd in the popiilai imagina 
lion with the old Anahaptists ol Mnnstei [ANABAonsis ) 

FIG, the Fictts Cam t ot holanists, is a small tiie with 
rough lubed, deciduous leaves, natuiall} inliuhiting iho 
toroporple paits of Asia, and now ooiumoiily cultisated iii 
But ope fot the sake of its fiuit 

III the fertile islands of the Moditunancan, in Spain, 
ftaly, and Gieece, and o\en so far iioith as the south ok 
riaiire, tho fiuit is so well ripened as to form a valuable 
artido of exportation in a dried slate A thousand tons 
are annually unpoited into Great Britain alone The it ml 
IS gronn with some success even in the southern and mtldci 
pails oi England, but it is seldom found m the nuithun 
parts 01 m Sootland, exeept under glass It is only as an 
ebjeot of cttittvatHm m Uus country that we have to co i 
SMot It lu this plooe 

The uomeuolature of figs is in a greutei state of con 
fusion ttian thakoS most other fruits, and the dosciiptions of 
them genawdlv eomperfect that the same kind is grown in 
dtlLiaiU imrU of the oountry undei many diffeient names, 
an ai count of thew synongms. as far as they have been 
determined, Will be found in ’tie Hoiticulluial fcociety’s 
Fiuit tsitalogue, ed. 2 

The following is a lat of the best sorts 


Black Ih'uveifci. 
Lat^o Blue, 
Biufiswick 
Blue BaishpSv 
Early WHte, 

Laige white Oehba 
Hamburg Brown. 

Hiof^Hchik. , 

Tie best sort* fyr tom 


Oreen Ischia 
White Ischia 
Yellow Ischia 
Lms peiiietual 
White Malta. 

I,argd mack Naples 

White Naples, 

S ^alt Green 
rowtiTifrkey 


Tic best sort* fyr tomag pi*-- 
t The Ashridge Forduig. ‘ 7 

' F%uieiilMtwfae. ^ 

Xai 4 « Fondog. . 
t te llantieiUtNb ] 


Mete I 
ih tie eotil 


Nerd. fThisexeeitontsort 
Will not bear a high 
temperature) 


Black tsi^ia 
Brown TurkC). 
Brunswick 
Wlnte Mdlta 


large whits’ Genoa. 
MaiseiQes 
Small early White 


The following sorts have Ween reoommendod for a sucoes- 
Aon Irom August to October in the south of England< 

Brown Ischia, . ripens in the middle of August 
Lai go white Genoa, . . ond of August 

Gieen Iscbia, . . . begiiiaing of Sept. 

Muncy, lu blown Naples, . middle of Supt 
Fold’s Seedling, , . end of Sept 

Blick Provence, . mg, . beginning of Oct 
Yellow Isclua, . ™ . middle or Oct 

Gentile, .... end of Oct 

Tho moat approved melhc^a^of propagating flg-troes are 
cilhci by lij c rs 01 c utt ing^^a the former method is gene- 
lallv picfcrrtd In cause thr^onts at the end of the season 
arc* siioiigcr and moio fit to be planted out wheie they aio 
intended to glow 1 roe s laiscd from lajeis gcncially come 
iiilo btanng tho second je.w Giafting succeeds upon tlitso 
lues as well as upon any othci,but it is almost unnocessaiv 
and Seldom piaciiscd Befoit the tiees aie planted the 
ground shoulcl be will diaincd and made from Iwo foot 
and 1 half to three feet cleep, wilh a mixture of good fiuble 
loam tiid die lyid dung Miller iimurks, that ‘ I ig ticos 
beat the gic ilest quintily oi well flivouicd fiuit when 
growing upon chilkv land whcic thcie has boon a loot oi 
moie 01 a gentle loamy sod on the top ’ 

II vv IS gi ncially believed until a few years baik that 
pruning was iiquiious to tho fibut experience shows this 
opinion to he unfuundc cl, and that it is as trielublo m this 
lespcet as any othu tioe 

The object to he ilw ivs kept itivicWis to have conslaully 
a supply of fiuit be anil r shoots, and ioi this purpose the 
old Wood should bo giadually tut awiy, and tho young in 
troduted to till the spioi thus created Since the climate of 
this touiiliy will not admit of two irops in one year being 
bi night to ni lUuilv as m otlii r countries mote favouiabh 
to its growth, fbo fiint foimed aflei Midsummer should bo 
rimovod, in ordei to stieiiglhtn the tree and rendei it iiioie 
pioductivo the following season 

Scveial raoiUs of tiainmg aic praitised and rccom 
mended some g udeners rci ommciid the fan system, othois 
ihe huii/olital, but this must dtpund eiitiitly qpon ibe 
growth of till tilt it It bi luxuriant Ihe latter may lie 
piaelised, if not the foime|wi)l gujjper buttei as tlic more 
ptiptiidiculai a trie is tunned tllMtrongei it glows, and a 
eonliary clloit is produced by hon/onUl liaiiuug Mr 
Knight r^mintuds the blanches to bo tiaincd in a dovvu- 
waid eliiWlion aswel! as hmi/ontally,and says,‘lhe voung 
wood (eases to elongilevtiy tally in tin stason and theine 
aceiuiics ptifett matuiity, ind by lie mg tiamerl close to the 
wall It 18 not so liable to be iq^icd by tiost ’ 

In many paits of the eontment win u tlu wmtoi isvtiy 
cold, but will ic the summqj^^at i» suihe lent to upon the 
fig as a standaid the troos are planted in rows luid hint 
down near the ground in winter and then obvered vtith 
leaves, wliieh pioUet them from veiy sevcie hosts Wall 
tie os aie unuaileeland bent down on oath side towitluii i 
few fret of tho ground, and then protected m Iho same way 
as staiid.irds ® 

Ifi this tcMinlry the common pitd^ut- t'us, 

sprucc-flr hranehts, or lorn leaves amongst the bianehes of 
the fig upon the wall White anyrflimg can bo u^ed foi 
proteclion which can conveniently be removed m fine mild 
weather, tt will bo found of gienter tlUlity than havmg the 
hranehes coveted up from the commencement bf wmtPi 
until the enel of spring 

When the tieos are planted in the border of a hot house 
for tlie purpo e of humg foiced, they are commonly tiained 
to trellises, and th^treatment U preeisely the same as that 
leoomraended for ojln wall*. After the frafting season the 
border must be kept peifecth dry, m order that the lice* 
may enjoy a seasoti of rest, but a plentiful supply of water 
1 * |nven when they are lo a state of giowtb 
Those who have npt a house whieJii eau bo appio[inrted 


England .- 


1 a soTeerfum for 
nd count!** of 


Februaiy, according as th* fiurt is wanted; and the tew- 

2 M 2 
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pcratute «iMuld ba gndtoUy iame«8ei\ trtm SO” la 64° or 
7»‘' f^abr. Some 4*0 epl>rove of a bottom haati awd recom¬ 
mend the {ftW io die plunged in -a bed of leaves or tan- 
'ITje flf^btee It wry apt to tlwow off it* fimit before it 
ripenitiiHMl'variohe method* have been suggested to prevent 
thi*.' fttLthe Levant, to insure a crop,* prooew teemed 
caprlflaation is resorted to, which consist* in placing among 
the UaUivated figs branches of the wild fig, in which a hind 
of Cynips abounds. This insect, issuing frmn the wild fruit, 
enters the others, brushing about the pdlon in the inside, 
and so fertilising tlie ftuit. Or those figs tliat drop pre¬ 
maturely end ore chieHy filled with male flowers are pre¬ 
served and introduced among the green growing figs with 
a view to their pollen being '•y insect* to the tlowors 

where they are wanted. Nothing is dona in this country 
except ringing the shoots sometimes, and'this is said to he 
attended with beneficial consequences. (See Hort. Tram., 
vol. i., now ser., p. 396.) 

Fl-OEAC. (Lot.] 

FIGUBRAS. [Catalonia, p. 3552.] 

Fl'GULUS. [Craepkh, vol.viii., p. 148.] 

FIOURATE NUMBERS. [Numbers, Fiouratk and 
Polygonal.] 

FIGURE (Geometry), o finite space, which has a 
boundary in every direction. The figure of a space is the 
Hotion we receive from observing its boundary. 

FIGURE OF THE EARTH. X^eodesy.] 

FIGURED BASK, in music, is a line, or staff, written 
in tlio base clef, over tlie note* of which are placed figures 
renresenting certain chords. This is commonly called the 
Thdrougk^Bate. [Thorough-Base.] 

The Figured Bane is i'allcn into disuse; though wc arc 
strongly of opinion that it might still be most hbnelicially 
eoiployod in Scores. But in a piano-forte or ori?on part, 
when the harmony, or accompaniment is given fully in the 
treble staff, figures are not only superfluous, but perplexing 
and ineorroet. 

FILAMENT. [Ani*er.] 

FILANGIE'RI, GAETA'NO, was born at Naples in 
175Y, of a noble family. In his early youth ho did not 
exhibit any signs of extraordinary talent, but alter being 
pul under the eurc of Monsignor de Luca, bishop of Tri- 
vento,' be tnado rapid progress in the classical languages, 
matherntC^es, and philosoiihy. In tf‘74 a reform in the judi¬ 
cial administratioti was (leiennined on by tlie niinisters of 
King Feidinarid, by which the judges of the various courts 
were in ftitiiro to explain the grounds of their decisions by 
releriiuij to sqme oxi ^pg law applicable to each respec¬ 
tive cusi), and uidetovll^-'lfuclila law, to ask the king for 
his deeision. This delurinuiatkni, which cheeked the till then 
absolute discretioimf the courts, was strongly opposed by the 
judges, supportiHl by most of the law practitioiiegi* as offen¬ 
sive to the (lignily and independence of thciiuurts, and they 
published a viohmt inomorial on the necasion. Filangieri 
took up the matter, and wrote a reply slinwmg the absurdity 
and luipcriineneo of the objdClions as insulting alike to the 
liberty of the oitieCt# and t^lie oulhorily of (he crown: 
jkfflemoui pulitirke stillaL^^^ Stmruna del 23 di Settem- 
bra del I7^.'4i. The work was flivuurably noticed by the 
gavernment, which enforced its decree regardless of the 
clamours iff the interested party. Those wore times of uso- 
Tul reforms and otiliglilenou administration at Naples, 
when QmnoWlek du«loiio^ Galanti, Falniieri,- Galiani, and 
other learned -Men wi^cncouraged in suggesting improve¬ 
ment*, whieh were wneast hi part acted upon. [Febih- 
NANO iVi OP NAPLkg^n 17p0, Filaiigieri, then 28 years of 
nge, published Ahe fl»r¥elume of bis great work, ‘Seionsa 
dell* L^»la«biie,‘‘ wbipb made Itim knoswn throughout 
Europe; he went mi pubtishhig the successive volumes in 
the mfluwiiig years. In 1787 hewasappoioled a member 
of the Supreme Counefi or Baatd of Finances, a deportifihnt 
which Stood also iu' heed of refbnim. He died in July, 
l tK year* of age, rognetted by all Na[des, and leaving 
tlieon logislatkm mcomplete. Hie work imwevet .Ins 
'4srougii many «dkjoQ*,%nd has been transieted into 
setMai -IniiffiiiMai; one of the best editioiM tff.tfao Italian 
fOixt.li that^^f^the'Clnaili Italian^* 6 vola- fivo. Milan, 
18d2, to wlh<®histA^pUscoli Seiflti’.or minor 
work*. Amoag the trandtahona Mm French one, Farfat^ 

182% eontainf a kkuns^y-of FHaagwai by his couthiymao, 
Salfr. .Bepjamin^ DoastiiiR: wrtite a * Gamei|^aaini sur 
VOuYifage de Ftogieri,’ I Faij*, 18M—M. 

Filangieri has been sfyhd’ tbe Montosquieii of Italy, bat 


there are considerable dkorepaneieB between those two 
writer*. Montesquieu, * man of -maturer years, more ex¬ 
tensive reading, .and stronger refleetive powers, ,was rather 
the historian of the laws and social instbiutions such as, they 
existed then or had existed before hie time, and although 
he disoovored and pointed out abuses, yet he sctdeip advised 
change. Filangieit on the contrary recommends a complete 
reform in the laws, and lays down the.baees of a pew order 
of tiling. Both occosionuly ihll into apparent contradio- 
tiens. Montesquieu, vehement and strong-minded, inveighs 
at times most streuueuidy, and in spite of his veneration for 
privilogos and in^ualifies of rank, gainst the abuses of 
those veiY institutions; whilst Filangieri, a professediiiuo- 
vator, is led by his natural mildness of character and out-of 
deference to existing forms of society, to make concessioas 
which seem opposed to his principles. Thus he awards as 
a punishment for bigh-tte«son not only the penalty of death 
1>ut also that of confiscation of property, and this at the very 
time that the penal code published by Leopold in Tuscany 
proclaimed to the world that ‘ confiscation was a real act of 
violenee and a usur|)ation of private property by the govern¬ 
ment.’ Filangieri aimed at effecting a cluinge in legislation 
without a corresponding change in the forms of the govern¬ 
ment, and in bis time, and especially in Italy, whore numer¬ 
ous and important reforms emanated from the sovereigns 
themselves, this course appeared hotli reasonable and pru¬ 
dent. He says, in the introduction to his work, that * his 
only object was to facilitate to the sovereigns of bis age 
the task of a new legislation,* and his strong roeommciula- 
tion to them is to abolllkh all pernicious or useless laws, 
and to bo sparing in making new ones without a real neces¬ 
sity. Like his eoiilcmporary Beooaria,be adopted the theory 
then prevailing in Franco, of an original .eooial contract, by 
which every individual had resigned for himself and but 
descendants bis right of -self-defence which he possessed in 
a state of nature to the cullective body of society, giving 
it thereby the right of punisliing any onewho made attempt* 
iigoiiiKt the security of another iScienga della Legislaztone, 
11, 26). This fiction has been since overthrown by otlier 
wrilers, and in Italy especially by Romagnosi in his Geiieei 
del Uirit/n Penale, 17HI, and in his Aseunto primo della 
Sirienza de.lDirillo Naturale, 1820. See also on this subject 
another Italian, Professor Rossi in his Traili du droit 
Pinal, Paris, 1835. 

On some questions of political economy, on population, 
agriculture, Kc., Filangieri shared the opinions prevalent 
in his time, which liave been since exploded or modified by 
modern coonumisl*. Notwithstanding these and ntlicr 
blcmishus, theVork of Filangieri has still great merit; it 
suggests many useful ideas, and is throughout inspired by 
a sincere love for mankind, and an honest sincerity ul' pur¬ 
pose. The commentary of Benjamin Constant iurnis a very 
useful supplement to it. 

FILA'RIA. [Entozoa.] 

FILBERT, the fruit of a variety of the liaoel-nut, or 
Coiylus Avellann. [Corylus.] The term was originitlly 
applied to those kinds of nuts which Iwve very long liu4is, 
but owing to the number of v«uietio«,ilhat hpve of late 
years been obtained, this distinotioh, wb^ wa* never soicn- 
tific, opiiear* to be nearly disregarded, ^d nut and fltberl 
are almost synonymous lorme, excepting the ti’ild un¬ 
cultivated fruit, and tlioup vatgetlc* most ueaily ap¬ 
proach it, are never eaUeufilberts. . 

. The best sorts are the fiiUowing 

Fritzled filbert, excellcut bearer. 

■■ 

Cob-nut (Peumon’a Ptoliflo, .SorL, JSoc, '€ati^ a 
very prolific kint ,, ! , . 

Bond-nut. , i 

' -Co^d. 1 

. lATge s({aareJ>ownlien, .. 

Aocotdtt^to4».«4diildjtM- soilonii(lk|kh 

tb».'M^au<!eeedfef«* hajtel 
soBia.iiapttG iipoB this & not aSjvw 

feund e(mTenie{i%,it:)lmapld,b« that itis 

W tUAbn tpnrtrth the MbiMki*nd some even imiMiuonda 
dry iHierisaaQil. Thefrpuiid ^uldbefreqttiii)ai|vdn^d 
(t||.|le*<it o»» te, two and a small .quantity ot'm’anupf 

S vba; UMOilan-ieag* am often vpd fi»y‘tbi8 nurpam with 
MCcaa*. l^itiiHmu^ <d:4my kind bb'^mnd 
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Gilberts aro Knost attceeMftllly pw>pa®attsd by layer* or 
suckers. The layering ahofild »e perfonnod in the earlier 
part of the aeaaon, in oi-der that the plants may be well 
rooted, and ready to plant either in a nursery, or where 
they are inlendud toremain, indhffautttnin. When they 
are raised llrottj suokoie, those ate geherally taken from the 
parent plMit in thd end of the season, and subjected to the 
same treatment'oaduyers.; It it be desirable that the trees 
should bo dwarf,layering'and grafting are recommended ; 
but if strong plants are wanted, they are raised from suckers: 
it is-also said they fruit sooner by the last method. 

■ The’method of pruning depends in a great measure upon 
tl»e oWect the bnltivateit- has in view: if dwarf trees are 
Van ted, the layer dr - suoker is shortened to about one foot 
and a'fadlf or two feet; if what are termed riders be de¬ 
sirable, then tire stem is cut much higher; but if the shoot 
is weak it is better to cut it near the ground, and leave it 
the proper height at the next year's pruning. Afterwards, 
when any sucker makes its appcarancc.at live bottom of tho 
stum, it should be carefully removed, and not allowed to 
draw Ibc nourishment from the parent plant. 

In the formation Of Uie head, the cluef thing to be ob¬ 
served is to form it regularly, cutting away all strong super¬ 
fluous shoots, keeping it thin and open in tho centre, and 
thus allowing the free TOSsage of light and air. ‘ There 
will be produced from tho two and three years’ branebus, 
niuuially, short twigs of six or nine inches m length, which 
generally boar a great many nuts tho following your; these 
.should bo tltinned out, but not shortened, leaving thorn in 
tolerable quantity wherever (hey are profluced, cutting 
thorn (dean out tho following winter, and leaving others in 
the same manner'ps those hud boon lellt tho previous season.’ 
(Liiidloy’s Guid^i &o.) 

About Maidstone, and other parts of Kent, the manage¬ 
ment of tho filliert is better understood than in any other 
part of this country; and ns the soil and other circum¬ 
stances seem to suit its growth, immense quantities are 
grown for tlic London market. ‘ That part of Kent where 
the filbert is chiefly cultivated is a loam upon a dry sandy 
rook. The Rev. W. Williamson advises every one to plant 
them whero they arc to remain, Mhcther’they are intoiuled 
for a garden or a larger plantation; and after being suf- 
f'.Tod to grow without restraint for three or four years, to 
cut them down within a few inches of the ground. From 
the remaming )>nrt, if the trees are tvell rooted in the soil, 
five or si.x sti-ong shouts will bo produced. In the second 
ye,ir after cutting down, these shoots arc shortened; gene¬ 
rally one-tbivd is taken off, and that they may appear regu- 
Inr, a small hoop is placed within tho branches, to which the 
shoots are fastened'at equal distances; by this practice, two 
considerable advantages are gained, the trees grow more 
regular, and the middle of each is kopt hollow so as to ad¬ 
mit the inlluenco of the sun and air: but this in a large 
idaiitatien yvould be almost impossible, nor indeed is it ne¬ 
cessary, tliough In' private gardens, where regularity and 
neatness are almost essential, it ought to be practised. In 
the third year a s,hoot will sprii^ from each bud; these are 
stlffored to grow-tiil the following autumn, or fourth year, 
when they are nearly close to the original stem, and 

tho leading shoqtW the last year shortened two-thirds. In 
the fifth yetfr seWal' small shoots will arise from tho base 
of the side-branches which were cut off the preceding year; 
these aro produced from small buds, and would not have 
Ijeen emitted had not the branches on which they are 
situated been shortoned, tho whole nourishment being ear¬ 
ned to the upper port oLtho branch, 

‘ It is from tneso shoots that fruit is to be expected. These 
productive shoots wai ki' ft low years become very numer¬ 
ous, and many of them must be taken off, particularly the 
strongest, in order to encourage the production of the 
smoUor ones; for those of the former year heeoBie so ex¬ 
hausted. that they generally decay whotliet decayed or 
not, they are always o«l‘ oat by Qie prutiesi end a fresh 
supply,-must therefore be ymiWBdSlo iroduoe the fruit in 
'thwdueceedlng-yeiff.' Steveryyear short- 

ettedltWlMbirds^rmidrei sbiw^^'tree be weak;and the 
whole height'tlf -the bratterhes il‘net allowed to exceed six 
foot.‘ ^Bvftrfshitotthfttis left Wprodnee fruit should also 
be lipped(/'which preMiHtts the tfoo being exhausted by 
toftking wobHJat tlw end Of the branch. ‘ It frequently hkp- 
jjens fti^ta.shphK;ifooot thirinm froni the root; andslwul^ 
Biiy'd^f^ne’ttcst'y^’i •ot leftdFn^ ^lfrBdeliefs ho decayed, or 
become unprodnotive of bearing wood, it will be advisable 


I to cut that entirely away, and suffer the now shoot to supply 
its place, which afterwards is to be treated in the same way 
as is reoommended for the others.* (HorU Tram. vol. iv.) 

Such, according to Mr. Williarason, is the method of cul¬ 
tivating the filbert in the far-famed grounds of Kent, by 
whioh thirty hundred-weight per aero has been grown on 
particular lands: ftt the same time be acknowMgus that 
failures ore by no means unfrequent, but he attributes this 
to the excessive productiveness of successful years. 

The filbert is a monoscious plant, having its male oi^ns 
in one flower and its female in another; and one modern 
writer, suspecting a want of male blossoms to be the cause 
of failure in particular seasons, suspended a quantity of lliu 
catkins of the common haz|| over the female blossoms of 
some of his filberts, the result of which was a greater quan¬ 
tity of fruit than his trees had borne for many years. lie 
then tried some with, and others without, the male flowers, 
when the former boro fruit, ahd the latter proved abortive, 
as he had anticipated. Hw therefore recommends unpruned 
hazels to be planted among tho cultivated filberts, in order 
that impregnation may he efiected. 

Great ouantitics of filberts are rendered useless by being 
attacked uy tho tml-wreinl (Balaninuf nucum), which per¬ 
forates the nut in its young state, and deposits its egg: in a 
few days the maggot is hatched, and then feeds upon the 
kernel. Some recommend the tioes to bo shaken ill Juno 
or J uly, as this is the time when the insect makes its ap¬ 
pearance, but no remedy is known which can be said to be 
effuetual. 

In order to preserve filberts in a fresh and plump slate, 
it is only necessary to prevent their parting with their mois¬ 
ture by evaporation. Burying them in heaps in the oarili, 
putting Ihem in earthen jars in a wine-cellar, covering 
them with dry sand, art) all very good plans, and many 
Olliers equally cilicient will suggest themsulves. 

FILICES. [GleichbniackjE.] 

FILLET, aflat rectangular moulding, of very frequent 
oceurrenee in architect uro. It ^ used to tormimite or 
divide other mouldings, as in thff^avofto, which is sur¬ 
mounted with a fillet, and in the flutiugs of columns, which 
are divided by a fillet. The fillet is mueh used in enlahia- 
tures. [Column.] 

FILTER, a strainer used in chemical operations for the 
purpose of rendering fluids transparent by sepatrafing the 
suspended impurities which make them turbid, or for tho 
still more important use of separating, collooliiig, and wash¬ 
ing tho precipitates or fiisoluhle compounds resulting from 
chemical research and analysis. 

Fillers arc usually mads oft uosfred of blotting paper : 
and they are used either spread out upon cloth stretched 
on a wooden-framo, for larger upemtivns, or folded and 
placed in-.friuiiels, and having consequently the form of an 
inverted cone. 

Filters aro either single or double: the former are usually 
sufiiciont for rciidoriiig lluids clear, but when the insoluble 
mutter is to be preserved, doAte filters of e(|ual weight aro 
used; in this case, as it is.ahyays difficult and often impossi¬ 
ble to remove the whole of'*imd‘ solia metier from the inner 
niter, the outer one, having been subjected to the action of 
tlio same fluid serves as a counteriHiise to duteimino tho 
weight of matter remaining on tho inner filter when both 
have been dried. 

In other cases a single weighed filter is ussid, and then 
(he cuntainod inseparable matter ^ing heated to redness 
in the air with the filter in a craeiM^'se as to dissipate the 
carbonaceous matter of the paperi,ltho quantify of earthy 
impurity remaining with the proouqt is determined by 
burning an equal weight of similar pa^r. For the numer¬ 
ous precautions to be observed in filtration see Faraday's 
Chemical Manipulation and Berzelius’s Traite da Chimh. 

‘ Within a few yoai-s various filterw have been very use¬ 
fully employed for the purpose of fitleriBg water either 
for drinking or culinary purposes. These ftltors, though 
varying somewliat flft oonstrqotion, eeqetally depend upun 
passing water through eand «t «aa^f pebbles ami charcuul. 
It is well known that the Thames water, though it contains 
but little saline matter in sofhtion, is frequently turbid, 
owing to meehanioal adnmture of oartliy matter, which the 
filters in question are well calculaicd to remove, so us to 
render the water, though not so agreeable as spring-water 
for dr ^kin^ nn- ageount of its flatness, yet well adapted ,'lor 
other purposes, especially making tea and other simUar 
uses.; 
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FI^RIA EV*#j5»iDr*.f 

FIN. 

FINA'CB'(itil. tile cpric^ell ifiece iif nywi 

by wWch' ti» licln of ah opera efanclude: tbe last niove- 
mont of ft eymphomy, wmcerto, &c. The windiug-up c»f 
flio flwt Act of ft grand two-act opera is, par exfbellerie^, 
called the Finale. ^ 

" FINCH. reTrLi.riNCrt; Chapmncb; FuiNoaiiDje .3 
FINCH. vNottinmuam, Load.] 

FINE OF LANDS, one of the modes of conveying 
hmds and boredifamenla by matter of record. It vras so 
culled because it put an end not only to tbe actual suit of 
Which it was the conclusion, but also to oil other suits and 
controversies conocniing the Iftme matter. Divested of its 
technicalities, a flno may be described to be an amicable 
corapiSsition or Agreement of a ftuit, either actual or fictitious, 
by leave of the king or his justices, whereby the lands in 
question becoftie, or are acknowledged to he, the riglit of 
oiw of the parties. 

This mode of conveyance, which was in use from the 
earliest periods of English history of which wc possess 
ftny autnentie judicial records, has been recently abo¬ 
lished by the stat. 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c, 74 ; yet the rules 
by which it was governed form a veiy considerable branch 
of real property law, and it is therefore desirable brietly to 
describe its nature and effect. Fines were of four hinds,— 

1. A fine ' sur conusance de droit, eoinc ceo ipi’il ad de son 
done,’ t. e. iipofi acknowledgment of the right of the cog- 
nizae, as that which bo (one of the parties to the fine) had 
of the gift of the cognizor (tlie other party to tlie fine). 
This was the ‘best and surest kind of fine, for thereby the 
cognizor (the person in possession, iilso called the deforci¬ 
ant fi'om keeping the cognizee out of possession.) in order 
to make good his covenant with the cognizeo (the jilaintiff), 
of conveying to him the lands in question, and at itic saino 
time to avoid tlie formality of an actual feoffment and livery, 
acknowledged «i court a former feoffment, or gift in posses¬ 
sion, to have beep mateby him to the plaintiff. This fine 
is therOfiire said to h^ hccu a fljnffmoiit of record, the 
livery thus acknowledged in court being equivalent to an 
actual livery; so that this conveyance was rather a confes¬ 
sion of a former conveyance than a conveyance tlicn origi- 
Bslly ma#. 2. A fine * sur coniMance de droit tnntuin,’ 
or upon tne acknowledgment of tTO right merely; and not 
With the eircnrastance of a preceding gift from tbe cog¬ 
nizor. Tills was commonly used tp pass a reversionary in¬ 
terest, for of such there could he no feoffment with livery 
supposed, as the possossion dur^g the preceding, or as it is 
technically calletl, particular estate belonged to a third 
person. [FboffmenV.] Tliis kind of line was worded in 
this manner, ‘ thaf the cognizor acknowledges the right to 
bo in the cognizee, and grants for himself and his' heirs that 
tbe reveiwion after the particular estate determines shall 
go to the cognizee.’ 3. A fine ‘ sur ccncossit’—which was 
where the cognizor, in etdoi^to make an end of disputes, 
though he acknowledged no nrocedent right. Jet granted 
to the eognizee an estate u|U|my for life, or for years, by 
way of supposed composition. And this might be done 
reserving a rent or tho like, for it operated as a new gmnt. 
4 . A fine • sur done, grant, et render,’ which was a double 
fine, eomprobended the fine ‘ sur • conusance de droit come 
ooo;’ 860 ., and the lino ‘ sur concessit.’ Tliis might be used to 
create partitJular limitations' of estate, whereas the flno 

* sUr odhuMtnoe de Atj|i* come ceo,’Sec., convoyed nothing 
but an Bfalliolute estSteA inheritance or at least of foeehold. 
In this last sB^es Of^e, the cognizee, after the right was 
acknowledged 16 be_.|h hitiii, wanted bach again, or renderi*d 
to tiu) cognizor, or Perhaps a stranger, some other estate 
In the preuiiaesi ^ in general, the first species of fine, 

• sur conuwmco de droit oome ofeo,^ Sic., wsia the most uZedi 

A* it conveyed a clear and 'absolute foe^idd, and gat'e the 
bogniseeft seisin in lavr. without any actual llvety, And it 
wAft Ahnrefore called a fine executed, wHereos the otbdes 
iWn*'littiAxeontofyl ' £ 

jNites of All four hinds wero tbits levied, to tuft tbe teeb- 
tim Nnd was to be 

' ap action w soft at against <1#, 

patty who wk<- out a writ or pr^dipe, 

Bailed a writ irf cayitiW6.t>Tbe afition *ka foan^ Bpoa 
thh bzeaoh of fa iritpftoscd ^ oovcb^l, that tbe 

one Oiteuld’ «<ntOpy ttie liiw ^'tbe other. Oft tbts%rit'ft 

ftbotlt one-tenth of 

the annual voloo of the land, became due to the king. The 


suit being thtW commenced, then followed,—-Secondly, the 
'Ifocntls concotdandi,’ or leave to cotnpromWe the suit, 
upon which also another fine, called the lung’s silver, or 
sometimes the pott fine, became due to the kimg, amounline 
to about three-ti^htieths of file annual value of the Iftno. 
Thirdly, ftaniethe coficord or agreement itgjslf, which was 
required to be made Oither openly iii tho (iourt of Ckimmon 
Fleas hr before tho lord-chief.ju 9 tice, fft one of the judges 
Of that court, or two Or more commissioners in the county 
specially authorized; 'aJl -ftr whom were bound by stat, 18 
Ed. I., s. 4, to take earfe that the co^iZors were of full age, 
sound memory, and out of prison. If a married woman was 
a cognizor she was privately examined by'the parties before 
whom her acknowledgment was taken, whether she did it 
freely and Willingly, or by compulsion of her husband. A 
fine was the only way in which a married woman could con¬ 
vey her freehold interest in lands. 

«y these several acts the essential parts of the fine were 
completed, and even if the cognizor died, still the fine 
might be carried on in all its remaining parts, of winch tlie 
next was—Fourthly, the note of the fine; which waS simply 
an abstract of the writ of covenant and the concord; nam¬ 
ing the parties, the parcels of land, and the agreement, for 
the purpose of enrolment of recxird in the proper ofTico. 
Tho Fifth and lost part was the foot of the fine, wlricli in¬ 
cluded the whole matter, reciting the parties, day, year, and 
place, and before whom it was acknowledged or levied. Of 
this indentures were made or engrossed at the chirogra- 
phev’s olfiee, and dcllverod to the cognizor and the cogni/eo; 
usually beginning thus: ‘ ha?c est finalis concordia;’ ‘ this 
is the final agreementand then reciting the whole pro- 
cceiling at length. 

The note of the fine was read four times openly in the 
Court of Common Pleas, or as it was called, proclaimed, on co 
in the term in which it was made, and once in eae-h of the 
three snccceding terms, during which all pleas ceased, and 
these proclamations were endorsed upon the record. A tidile 
of the fines levied in each county in every term was ailixed 
in some open part of the Court of Common Picas all the 
next term, and a copy of tho same was given to the sheriff 
of every county.'who at the next assizes fixed the same in 
some open place in the court, for the more public notoriety 
of the fine. (2 Bl. Cow. .34!).) ■ 

0/ the effect of a Fine .— A fine was a conveyance so 
effoetive that it bound not only those who wore parlie.s and 
privies to the fine, but oil other persons whatsoever, unless 
they brought their action or made lawful entry within Cm; 
years after proclamation made, except married women, in¬ 
fants, prisoners, persons beyond the seas, and such as were 
not of whole mind, who had five years allowed to them and 
their heirs after the death of their husbands, tbeir attain¬ 


ing full age, recovering their liberty, retutning into Etlg- 
land, or being restored to their right mind. Persons also 
who had not a present, but a future interest only, as tliose 
in reversion or remainder, had five years allowed them to 
claim in ft-ora the time their right accrued by the slat 
4 Henry VII. e. 24. 

In order to make a fine of any avail At all, it was neces¬ 
sary that the parties should have soiue flifterost or estate'of 
freehold in the lands to be affected by (S| Bl. Cow. ,3f4.) 
But it was not necessary that the fo^hOld be in eitl^ftr 
of the parties by right, a»^ ihwefd^e when ft fine was levtod 
to strengthen a ritie, it Was fteqtl'ently oonsidcred necessftiz 
to make a feOfftaeiit, in ftide’f that jhe freehold might hem 
one of them by diziftisfn. fPitotlrMEjlT.) IfnoMhftr of ji(o 
parties had any interest at the (Sniie, although ihq finft, hftd jio 
proper opeffttion, yet it In^ht take effect as BfttBeen the® 
by way of estoppel. '[Estbf pfti,.] ' , ' 

A fine waif principi®^ ugSA os the modft rf Convoying'tfSb 
estates of married women; and renefinclbg' their' right'to 
doFeb; as^ ft means oi^ beririnJ^stAtel’ And irenifti^ilftSts 


and leyprsiotH d^] 
thepilrpiiMeofftcbei _ , 
B^theSid andftdt 
pbvi^'h is'iitide# Wo 
Hed women hi 
ftiiid' ■8Aei‘,bei«g‘ 




ahol&iht^, a']^ 

liiliiWSSiifid^'ef thetehttibaiiiffi 

if theV’.i!tft’-e»ii* 

■ -y^'tteeroylfe'fteknbwledged'■i^,‘tbi®drt W 

rf ftlttitS'AB 1 ^ a dilea Aiitoned: but n'difl^^Vieiort«'tne® 
‘^■'"‘“^■“•-’‘^‘^“‘.ieft.whnab'titles aredeifcavft' 

'ttft ttftlogous to t ‘Mf ' 

On Fine*,) ' 
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FINGAL. rOssiAN.] 

FINGER. [Hand.} 

FINGER-BOARD, the whole mmge of fcey*. White ^ 
black, of a piano-forte or organ. , 

FINGERING, in nrnaic, ie.the art of so applying the 
flngorH to a musical inatnunent, the {)umo-fwte and organ 
especially, as to accomplish the objects in view in the easiest 
ami most, effective manner. In a work of this kind prae- 
lical treatises would, occupy too much room, and the art of 
Fingering, accompanied by the necessary examples, wpnld 
require many pages; we thereiipM shall only i^d tha^ as 
a system, dementi’s is the best'Siat we aro acquainted 
with; though some few modem improvements have been 
made in its details. 

FINISTB'RE. a department at the western extremity 
of France, comprohenuing a part of the former duchy of' 
Hreto^o. It is of an irregular form, near^ rosombling the 
Welsh county of Pembroke; the itilets of Brest Water, and 
the Bay of Douarneues, occupying the same relative position 
in one that 8t. Bride’s Bay does in the other. It is washed 
on the northern, western, and southern sidcS, by tbo 
Atlantic ocean; and bounded on the eastern side by the 
departments of Cfttes dii Nord and Morbihan. The greatest 
length is from the north-west coast, between tho villages of 
Argenton and Kersaint, to the mouth of the river Quim- 
\icrl6. 78 miles; the greatest breadth at right angles to the 
length is from the Bee du Rar to tho mouth of the Douron, 
(IS miles. The area of the department is about 2676 square 
miles, being about an eighth larger than the average of (ho 
Fri'nch departments, and rather larger than tho English 
county of Lincoln. The population in 18.12 was 524,196, 
idiout 196 to a square mile, being the average relative po- 
jiulation of France in (he proportion of nearly .5 to .1, and 
to that of the English county with which we have com- 
p.-iriTl it m tho proportion of nearly 5 to 1. 

'J'liii coast, which is commonly high, presents a very 
broken outline, and on almost every side of it are innii- 
nieraldo islaiiils and rooks. On the north side are the He 
lie lias, the lies do Meloinc, Los Cndovos, and others; on 
tho south side the lies de Glcnan, Los Poiirceaux, the 
He aux Moiitons, and others; and on the west a group of 
gi cater importance than any of the foregoing, eorapiehend- 
iiig the He d’Oiiossant (or, as it is frequently called hy 
English writers, Ushant), Balance, Molerio, QucmC'nfs, and 
si'M-ral othors: this group is separated by tho Passage 
dll Four from tho headland on the northern aide of Brest 
Wa'or. The Ilo de Seiii is also on the wostorn coast of 
the department, and is separated by the Passage du Kuz 
from liio Bee du Raz oil the southern side of the bay of 
Donarnonez. There are some othors, very small. 

The He de Bas has been noticed already. [Bas, Ile de.] 
Ouessaiit has a very steep coost, diflioult of access: it is 
about four miles long from ea.st to west by three wide. 
There are on it a castle, a lighthouse, two ehurohes, and 
four small chapels, and several hamlets or groups of 
houses. The soil is fertile: the iuhabitaiits, who amount 
to about 1800, food sheep and rear horses, the breed of 
which, though small, is hardy. This island formerly con¬ 
stituted a marquisate. -A magistrate (jiigc de paix) resides 
in the village or hamlet of St. Michel. A draivn battle was 
fought off Oue.ssadt in the year 1779 botweiin the French 
fleet under the C3ount d’Otvillier-s, and the English under 
the Admirals Koppel, Harland, and Palliser. Ouessant 
us known to the Romans by the names IJ xantis or Ax- 
mttoa. The other islaiids do not require notice. Tho chief 
bays and inlets on the coast of the department are those 
of Btest, at the north-western extremity of which is the 
Peinto St. Matbieu; of Dinant; of Douarnenoz, at the ex¬ 
tremities of which are the Bee de Ch^vre and the Bee du 
Ra? y ot Audieme, at the extreratties of which are the 
Roinh) de Begalan and the Pointe de Penmarch; of B«- 
nodet, at the extremities of which are the Pointe Bnizan 
and Pointe Lahert; and de Forest. Tho headlands, Pointe 
Treignon, Pointe do ]^hou, Pomte Douelan, and Pointe 
Pouldu, a» pn the sottth eoast tit; the department. 

ThMe ani two prineipal of huls in the depart¬ 

ment, which cpramence respective^ lat the headlands north 
of the water of Bvest and sooth of the bay of Douarnenez, 
aiul run. eastward iato the department of Gotes du Nord, 
in wfaijfo their ridges cmlte: tW northern range is known 
U ^ Monte A'A«io, and tho souAiern as Las Montagnes 
Noires (the Black. .Mountains): they inolose between them 
tjw boain o| thaAnhie, tiw mmi eemideiabte river of the 


department. ThcK mountains consist of granite of various 
kinds: the most oommon is coarse-graineo, and is comimaad 
of mica, quartz, and felspar. The outline of the hills is 
picturesque, but tlioir elevation is not great, they rarely 
exceed 900 feet. From tho proximity of the mountains to 
the sea, the streams which rise on their slopes have a very 
short course. The following run into tlio sea on the 
northern coast, ranging from east to west;—the Douron, 
which in the lower part of its course forms tho boundary 
between this department and that of COtes du Nord; the 
Dourdu; the Releo, which receives tho Jarlo; the Penze; 
the Fleche; and the Aber-Benoist, which receives the 
Leuban: on the west coast, ranging from north to south, 
are the Aher lldul; the Elorn or Landeriiau, about 30 
miles long, for seven or eight of which fviz., up to Lan- 
deniau) it is navigable; and the Aulne or Chtiteauhn, of 
which below: on the south side, tanging from west to east, 
are the Odet, ;13 miles long, navigable to Quimper, 10 or 
12 miles above its outfal; the Baton ; and tho E116, about 
33 niile.s long, which rises in the department of Morbihan, 
and receives the Isok or Isolo from the junction of this 
stream the river assumes the designation of QuimpeiiA 
Tho Aulne, the only one of these rivers that requires par¬ 
ticular notice, rises on the snutbern slope of tho Monte 
(I'Arrde, near the boundary of the department, and flowing 
southward for 24 miles, receives the Hiere, nearly 30 miles 
long, from tho adjacent department of COtes duNord: 
from tho junelion of the Iliorc it winds westward past 
Cliateauiieuf du Faou to ChateauUn, 26 or 28 miles, and 
there beoumiiig navigahlo, flows west-north-west about 12 
miles into Brest Water; its whole course is from 62 to 64 
miles. T'he Hiore is the only tributary of any considerable 
size which joins it on the left bank; on the right bank it 
receives the Eiez, the Goalies, and the Doufme, all from the 
slopes of the Monts d’Arree. There ai’o many smaller 
streams, and a considerable number of small lakes or 
('•Imigs. 

Tho cliiuule of the department of Finis%e is cold and 
foggy (he quaiitit) of rain which (alls is very great. In 
some parts, on tlio coasts and on the hills,' the wiiide, which 
blow ellletty from tlie west, the north-west, and the south¬ 
west, are very tempestuous, especially in winter; Hie frosts 
are also severe in many parts. In other places the climate, 
though alw ays liumid,^ not. so tenqiestiious or so cold. 
Thunder occurs cluellyffi winter. The air is no otliorwise 
unhealthy than hj the oliangeahleness of its temperature, 
the influence of which it reiiuires a strong constitution to 
withstand, especially oiiillie coast. Catarrhal uficotions aro 
of frequent occurrence. 

Tho soil is various: silex,olumitio, and magnesia are its 
chief constituents. The adherence of the cultivators to old 
usages has been a barrier to the introduction of improve- 
meiits in agriculture, and tile value of the agricultural .pro¬ 
duce is considerably below the average of France. Tho 
quantity of wheat raised is not sufficient for the consump¬ 
tion of the department; rye, oats, buckwheat, flax and 
hoinp are gi-own ; and in som'6 places abundance of pulse. 
Hay is plentiful and of good quality. Fruit is scaroo ; there 
are no vineyard.s. The quaiitit/of woodland is small: there 
are some wastes which produce only heath and broom, 
which, m the scarcity of wood, are used for fuel. The cattle 
of the department are small, but grazing is carried on to a 
considerable extent: the burses ore good; the sheep, which 
are not numerous, are of small size, and their wuol is of 
ordinary quality. Many bees are kept; game is plentiful, 
and some wolves are found. The streams and pools 
abound in fish, as also the coa8t»;.',pn whmh the fishery, 
especially of the sardine, or pilchard, • very actively 
pursued. . 'te 

The mineral treasures of the department are of great value; 
mines of lead, in combination with which silver is found, 
and mines of iron, are wrought. There are coal-pits, quarries 
of comnion granite, fine black granite, sandstone, ami slates. 
Cold mineral springs are of tolerably frequent occurrence, 
and some of them are of conndetable effioocy, tliough they 
have not attained any great r^utetion. 

The chief manufactures are linens of various sorts, pote 
tery, pa^r, rope, leather, and «>me chemical productions. 
The trade carried on is eonsideraWo; the productions and 
manufactures of the department furnish the chief article 
of exportation; the-chief imports are wines, brandy, oih 
and seap. The length of the coast-lmc, the number ef Hw 
horheiurs, and the navigation of the rivets Elora, Atdmt 
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•nd Odet, w* favourable to eommerre. A canal from in the agricultural produce of tbe surrounding district, grain. 
Nantes to Brest-is in progroaa,if it is not completed; it pulse, nax, hemp, honey* wax, cattle, apd horses, and in 
enters the department on the east side, and fcdlows the soap, tallow, leather,and soda. .The.navigaiien.of the river 
valley of the Ajutne, which river it joins at or near Chd- oanimences, here, and the high toad -fe-om Paris to Brest 
toaulhn The high road from Paris to Brest enters Ute passes through the.town. Lesuoveh has a marine hospital, 
depaitment on the north-east side, and runs through Mor> a large unadorned buUdii^ capable of receiving 000 patients, 
laix* iMtdivisiau, and Landernau: tiiis is the only road of, Tliere is a large corn market hold here, 
the first class. A road of tbo third class ontors the depart- In the arrondissement uf Cbdieaulin are Oh.iteauUn, the 
tuent on Uio east side near Carhaix, from whicdi town it chief town, and Chdteaunehf du Faou, both on the Aulne ; 
sends off toree branches, one northward to Morlaix and St Uuelgoct and Plcyben of coinniuuc 4i>0g>, near 

Pol de L^, one north-westward to Landernau and Leg- tlte same river but np^^Wi-.-dfraspars, «u the Douflne; 
neven, and one south-east into the department of Morbiban; Carhaix (population of ll^'l 796, of commune 1939,) on 
anotlier road of tbo same class enters the denartraent on the Hiere; Lee Retiah near the bay of Bouameuez and 
the east side near QuiroperR, and runs tbrougii that town, LeFaou orFaon .on Brest Water. CliStoiiuliu is a sinaU 
Kosnonlen, and Quiiniwr, to Douurtienoz, Pont Croix, and place in a pleasant situation.; it is divided into parts by the 
Audierue; another of Uic same class runs from Quimper Aulno, over which tlierc is a bridge: the navigation of tlie 
by Chfiteaulin and Le Faou to Landernau. The other roads river begins here. The principu trade of the inhabitants 
je byc-roads. , • is in slates, some of which are e.xported to foreign wrts, and 

The department is divided into five arrondiwtements, viz., in salmon, of which a vast quantity is caught and sent into 
khose of Morlaix, in the north-east, population in 1832 the neighbouring deparunonts and even to Paris. There 
131,680; of Brest, in the north-west, population 156,810; are two ebbing and flowing wells in the neighbourhood of 
of ChSteaulin, in the centre, popnlatiou 94,302 ; of Quim- this town. Carhaix appears to have existed in the Roman 
per, in the soutli-west, population 100,676 ; of Quimperld, times, and to have been tl»e Vornmiunt of Ptolemy and the 
in llic south-east, population 41,028. These arrondissements Vorgium of the Theodosian table, the chief (own of the 
are subdividoJ into 43 cantons, or districts, each under a Osismii: it is supposed to have been ruined by the Nor- 
justice of tbo peace, and again into 290 (or, according to mans in Uie ninth century. It was tire birth-placo ofTlieo- 
otliers, 284) communes, which, in extent and population, phile Malo La Tour d*Auvergne, a descendant of Tiireinic, 
maybe compared with our parishes. In this departinont, a warrior and an antiquarian of considerable celebrity. Flo 
as in the other parts ^ the antient Bretagne, the rural fell in the battle of Ncubourg, a.d, 1799. Huelgiiel has a 
population considoralf^surpasses that of the towns. The load mine which furnishes employment to 280 workmen, 
chief towns are Quimper, the capital, on the Odd, popula- and produces yearly 370,000 kimgrammes of lead ore and 
tion 9860; Morlaix, at the junction of the Relcc, and the 300 kilogrammes of silver. The kilogramme is equal to 
Jarlo, population 7797 for the town, or 9696 fur the whole rather more than 21bs. avoirdupois. At tile village of 
commune; and Brest, population 29,860. [Brest; Mon- Poullaonon (population of commune 3544) is a vet more 

I. AIX; Quimper.] valuable mine, the most considerable in Franco, and ono of 

Of smaller towns, there are in the arrondissement of the best in Europe : it yields annually 660,000 kilogrammes 

Morlaix, Lanmeur, on a bye-road from Lannion (Coles du of lead ore, and 400 kilogrammes of silver. The macliiiu'ry 
Nord) to Morlaix ; Gucrlesquin, on the border of the dc- employed in working the mine and the buildings fur smell- 
paitmont east liy. suut[i of Morlaix; jAimlivisiaii, on the ing (bo ore arc worthy of notu;o, • Poullaouen is betweou 
road from Morlaix to Bnfest, and St. Pol do I/on (population II iiolgiiet and Carhaix. , 

3100 for the town, or 6692 for the commune) ; Plouescat, In the arrundissement of Quimper are Douurnenez on 
(population of (he commune 3017), and Roscoff (population the bay of that name; Amliernc on (he bay of Audieino, 
of the commune 3332), all on tlie coast. St. Pol de lAon and Pont Croix near it; Pont L’Abbe, ()iopulaliuu of town 
was from the sixth century to tliejiine of the Revolution 1960, of nommuno 2785.) near the bay of Bciiodel ; Coli'.-ar- 
tho capital of a diocese, the bisliop’m which was a suffragan neau in an island on the liay of Forest; and Hoi.pordeii on 
ol'the archbishop of Tours, llio town is built on the slope the road frolfi (Juimpur to Quimperle. Doimrneiioz w iih a 
of a hill : the chief buildings are tbo town-hall ; the cathc- population of 2000, chiefly sea-faring \ieople, and Audioviie, 
dral, which is built of granite, and presents little that is are fishing towns; the fish taken aru tlie conger and the 
worthy of notice except some handsome stained glass win- whiting: Audwrnc has a large and safe harbour, but the 
dows; and a lufry tower more than 180 feet high, called the neighbouring coasts are an object of di'cad to manners 
tower of Croisker. There were several religious houses and from the frequency of shipwreoks; Pont L'Abbc is in tile 
a college liefure the Revolution. The town has a small midst of one uf the most productive corn districts of tlie 
harbour i tlie inhabitants manufiicture some outtou and department: the butter uf the noiglibourhuud is tiiueli 
linen, and trade in paper, leather, pottery, wax, honey, and esteemed. Concarnoau was formerly a place of great 
horses, which last are-in high repute. Turf is dug and strength: it is still defended by walls and by a castle built 
stone quarried in the neigliboui’hood. Roscoff lias a small by Anne, heiress of Bretagne and Queen of Franco. The 
port and an oxcdlent roadstod, in which the vessels that port docs not afford good anchorage; Tlui iiihahitants aro 
navigate the Channel lVo({uenUy anchor. Mary Queen of engaged in the sardine or pilchard fishery, in wliu-h <iUU 
Scots, when she was brougllt to France to marry Francis vessels ni-e wnploycd. - ' 

II. , landed at Roscoff, and caused a chapel, dedicated to St. In the arrondissement of QuimperU-arc'Quimperle on 

Ninian (called in Breton St. Draignau) to be erected on the E116 or QuimperKi (population of town 3866; of com- 
thespot where she disembarked. Before the Revolutionary muno 5276); Pont Avon, ouaiiroaU river which unites with 
war the inhabitants carriotl on a cunatderable trade (pro- the Beton; and Bannalec (populationof bommunc 4183), 
faebly contraband) with F.ngland in wino, brandy, and tea, on the road from Quimper to Quimperle. Quimperlir at. 
and exported a eontiitorablo quantit}'of linen to Spain; its neighbourhoeid was not unfrcquently tlm residenceW 
this branoh of trade has since passed to Morlaix. At Lan- the dukes of Iko^ae, who had here a castle calted (jar- 
divniau are upwards qfhixty tan-yards: trade is carried on noet. In the civil dissensions Bretogiie and afrorwards 
in linon, corn^oney, cand les, and butter. in those of FrancaQiiim^rld was the -olqect of attack. > The 

In tiie arrondisaeraent ef iMtest are Gonesnou or Goueznou town is handsome: it has two good streets and a fine cinireh; 
and St. Renan, near Brest; Landernau orLanderneaufpopu- the sab-prefect’s dffiw fermerty a -henedietme eonvenhiis 
lation 3906 for tire town,or4933 for the whole ooramune), cm worthy m notice." l^^fRie of thetown is^Bioted by the 
the river Kiorn or Klhorn; Ploudiry near Landernau; Les- navigmon of the rivwl^inipertd, formed'%y tiiejanotien 
seven (population 2060 for the town or 8404 for the whole of the Elld and Iheilsiwor uok : 'vessels eff >0 tons -can 
eomranne), «n a road from Landernan to the coast; and .get-up to llie'tpai^’-dl'here swi several tan-yardS and a 
jUmnitk (^{wlation of commqne 3179)and Ftuudalmezeau php«r-mfll} andtofide ls iethlriodon in cora,dattle, and shoes 
(poputatiem of commune 3023), bmh on the oosst. LandtOt- or **fcots.'5:T4tBro aresahigh-Whori'and a^tocietp-of-ogriobl- 
'nau. I# itt th» Breton languMo called lAadtemook. In' '.tute. Ttisi itame of ^ btlg?n8lly Avantot, then* 

the oimtest *» the dstohy of Bretagne between the houses Quimptr, then ftm thohMJato'oftho stream, I^.ton 
of Montford^-and ‘Penthidvre [BmAowa],'dean' IV. (tff; which,,it stands (Quimper Elld), Quimpcrl6, Thethihohit- 
the house of M<mCibrt) toait Landernau and put tbegarrl- ants <^‘PeRt Avan'siliW'hngag^ m the sanaon tohery; 4he 
son to the sword. nitiaf hsiidtiiga of the town are the htfetlia on Vhidh the ptoee stands abounds with e&oelletet 
town-hall and two hospitaia, oae of them a marine hospital, -svhuiiin. - ’ ’ . 

XbettmrtB tKOifUit* trude t»oRTTied on ] 31to d«paa^mtt foimwtitodio(W|e «rQi)iin^ 
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of which is a suffragan of the Archbiahop of Tdun; It is 
in the jurisdiction of the Oouf ]^ete or H%h Ctourt of 
Justice of Rcniies, and. in the oireuit of the Acad6niie U,ni* 
versitaire or Educational Bc^rd of that oity. It is corap')^ 
licnded in the iSth i^itary division, the head-quarters of 
which are at Rennes. It sends Six mambers to me Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies. 

In respect of education this department is one of the most 
backward in Fiwnce i Uio numbw of boys at school is to 
the whole population only M 

FINITE (in Mathematic^J^|l|g a boundary, used- as 
opposed to Inkiwit*. 

FINLAND, the principidity''Df, forms a Russian govern¬ 
ment composed of Finland, the two Lapmarks of Kemi 
and Tornea, and the ptovince of Wihwg. It lies be¬ 
tween 09° and 70“ N. lat. and 28° and 3i“ E. long. On 
the north its boundary is Norway; on the north-east, 
the government of Arcliaugel; tne east, Olonets; the 
south-east, St. Petersburg; the south, the gulf of Finland; 
the south-west, the B-altio; the west, the gulf of Bothnia; 
and tlie north-west, Sweden. Its present name was given 
to it by the Swedes; but the natives call it Suomemna, the 
region of lakes or swamps. Its area is variously estimated, 
and some have even carried it as high as 134,4UU square 
miles; butOldekop’s estimate of I lt,300 is probably nearest 
the truth. The number of inhabitants, which was 1,093,937 
in 1810, and l,177,.046 in 1820, is at present computed by 
Ar.senicf to be 1,000,000, The Lapmarks of Kemi and 
Tornea, Which constitute Busman Lapland, occupy the. 
whole northern districts of the principality of Finland. 
The Lapmarks, which lie almost cnliiDly within tlin polar 
»irclc, aro so sterile as not to contain a population of more 
than 8000 inilividual.s on an area of 31,000 square miles; 
■fiiKliionily not a single dwelling is met with for 80 or 100 
miles together. 

The surface of Finland, in the eastern and central parts, 
is intersected by lakes, rivers, and swamps, between which 
tliero tiro Hats of simd overgrown with muss and studded 
with low hills. In the northern and western parts it is 
eoiered wilh mountains belonging to the groat Scandina¬ 
vian chain, which ore called the Russo-Lanland range. In 
the norlhorn there is no height greater than the Poldoivi, 
on the hoiflcrsof Norway, which is said to have an elevation 
of 2000 feet. The most extensive group of the range is in 
tlie southern pari of Russian Lapland, whence it sends out 
iis branches in all directions; the main rAgo running 
pnraliel with the eastern coast of the gulf of Bothnia, until 
it gradually subsidus, and at last disappears to the north of 
Biiirnohorg. Tho luliiest summits in this range are Naran- 
- g avaara and Livaara, from which tho sun may be seen during 
the whole twenty-four hours at Midsummer. It is said, 
however, that tho highest point is not more than 30U0 feet 
above the surface of tho sea. In the more soutliem lati¬ 
tudes of tho principality tho valleys between these moun- 
.tanis contain good arable and rich meadow land. The 
coasts both of the gulf of Bothnia and Finland are lined 
with prcci|ucos, 'rao&, and rocky islands, which render 
Jiavigalion very- haeardpns, especially in the south-west. 
The centre of inland is an elevated plateau, from 400 to 
600 feet above the sea, &11 of lakes, and covered with low 
rocky elevations, mostly composed of rod granite. Tho 
Kaselka, or main chain of mountains, which terminates 
■above Bitirnoborg (61“ 27' N. lat,, 27” 40' E. long.), chiefly 
^jmnsists of itrimitive rooks. In some parts of the low lands 
Wbe sur&ce is overspread with enormous blocks of granite. 
Many of the lakes in the interior of Finland have their 
outlet ih the gulia Bo^ia or Finland. Independently 
of Lake Ladoga [LaDoax],. wdiich oocupies a considerable 
portion of the south-eastern part of Finland, the largest of 
titese waters is Lake Saima, or Smto V&ii, a little to tlie 
north of Wiborg, which is more,J^n 300 feet above the 
level of the sea, nearly 180 milet .Itt length and from 20 
to 24 miles in breadth. It is ftm' Of islands, the basis of 
. which -is-granitc, and it flows Ihrough the V ffi^xa <x Vosa 
into Lake Ladoga. Next to .this is Lake Enare, or the 
EnarerlWisK. the latter vMird eigBifying fcJalte, in the 
northermaost part «f Lapland, tmioh corem above 1000 
square miles, tmd has its outiiet into the Frosen Ocean by 
fhePtfltyeki » ■ - ■ . 

■ There ate »o riven* of any consklerable length. The 
largest are .tlie, Vnxa, syiiicU originates in the colleoted 
vraters of numerous smaller rivers and lakes, in the northw) 
part of (be of l&uopio,Hawamthward into Lake 
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Sauna, and tlience eastward into Lake Ladoga, It is so 
full of granite rocks and Ms as to he of liiilo uso fbr navi- 

E ttion. The Kymmene is a broad stream, issuing from 
ake Pemena to tho west of Lake Saima, seldom less tlwn 
250 to 800 feet in width and varying from 50 to 100 in 
depth; it fells into the gulf of Finland near Kymmene- 
giard, bu^ owing to the frequent fells, is not navigable. The 
Kumoyoki flows from a lake still more to the west, and 
falls into (he gulf of Bothnia near Biomeherg. The Yana- 
ims, an outlet of Lake Yknisyarwi, flows into Lake Ladoga. 
Tho Sestra is tho boundary between the governments of 
Finland and St. Petersburg; the Tornea ann Muonio sepa¬ 
rate Finland from Sweden, and the Tana-elf divides it from 
Norway. The line of the Tana-elf is first from south-west, 
to noi-th-east at Palmayawry, where it quits tim Finland 
border and flows through Finmark in Norway north-by¬ 
east into the Tana-fiord. 


The waters of Finland and its numberless swamps and 
moors occupy more than a third of its surface; but the 
climate is on the whole salubrious, and ihoro are many cases 
of great, longevity. The average duration of the summer, 
which is accompanied by great lioat, is not more than three 
months; the winter, wliich lasts from seven to eight, is 
exceedingly severe, particularly in the north. During tho 
latter season there is a direct road across the frozen gulf of 
Bothnia to Swoden. In the nurtliern parts of Russian Lap- 
land the sun disappears entirely from tho end of November 
to the dose of Jiuuiary; an interval which thepeojile term 
‘skaahmo.’unabotninalion; hut duMg which the moon and 
stars frequently shine with exccedu^wplendour throughout 
the twenty-four hours. The cluunte is less severe in the 
central and southern parts, but thick cold fogs are common. 

There are extensive forests of firs and pines in the south, 
interspersed with oaks, elms, he. both on the mainland 
and the islands: they are of peculiarly luxuriant grotvth on 
the soils which receive tho cxiinlation from tlie lakes and 
swamps. In northern Lapland tliosc trees are replaced by 
the birch, until, in the coldest districts, trees cease alto¬ 
gether. The mountains and hills are in general naked ; 
but even where they are wooded, the wood is low and 
stunted. 

Tho greater portion of the soil is either stony or sandy. 
Rich vegetable earth is of rare occurrence, and scarceljr 
over uiimixed with sand. In order to manure his land, tho 
agriculturist is in the Imhit of selling fire to bi.s forest or 
underwood. By this means he is enabled to grow his rye 
or oats for two or three years in succe.s.sion, after which he 
plants the ground afresh and lets it lie for twenty or thirty 
years, until the wood is siifiicicnt for another burning. By 
this process, practicable in so thinly a peopled country otily, 
the soil of Finland is rendered capable of producing gram 
adequate to its consumption in common years, and more 
than adequate in favourable soasoiis. There was a time, 
indoed, when it was culled ‘ the granary of Swedenno 
further back than the year 1790, its export of grain amounted 
to 00,000 quarters. Nyluud and the south-wosteru dis¬ 
tricts of Finland raise tho largest quantities; Wiborg does 
not, one year with enuther, produce siiflicient ior its own 
consumphon. Barley and rye' are chiefly cultivated; oats 
are often sown the year after the land has borne rye; a 
little wheat is raised; and grey peas and beans in kVibbr|f, 
S. Michael, and Tavustehus. Tho frost, however, sots in 
so soon and tho weather is so uncertain, that it is com¬ 
mon for the former to use tho precaution of gathering 
in his crops while they are m-een, in the early part or 
August, and afterwards to dry them. Hemp and flax, 
hops, and a little tobacco are also cultivated. Potatoes, 
carrots, coleworts, parsnips, and unions aro partially raised; 
hut wild berries are tlie oirty fruit, except perhaps in 
tho vicinity of Abo. The crab apple grows wild, but not 
beyond the sixtieth degree of latitude. The oak docs not 
tlu-ive beyond Cl”, nor the ash beyond 62°. Tho forests 
Imve sufiered greatly, particularly near the sea-coast, from 
wasteful use and firing; but large quantities of timber are 
still exported in the shape of deals, masts, &c.; and much 
pitch and potash, as well as fire-wood, are sent abroad. 
The pasture-lands are ill managed, and tbo breeding of 
cattle and faor^ is therefore very limited. In tins re^]lcct 
the neighbourhood of Kemitrask, in the circle of Uleaborg, 
■however, Wh^h abounds in luxuriant meadows, forms an 
exception. Moss,, in the bleaker regions, is the only food 
fu| domestiio animals, ibr which the reindeer is an inestl- 
mahlo-fUbilitote- The huree of Finland is small, but strong 
j, VoL. X.—2 N 
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and active. Fowljand other wild gaqie are pleujiful. Bearg, 
elka, wolves, foxtai, martetis, &d. affotd a largo supply oF 
fur* and skins. Reindeers ahoand in all parts of northern 
Finland’, iW stock In, the dislrict of KmiMmio alone is 
12,$[00 h^ds; and in that of Ursjocki, in tiorthern lAp- 
land, i# k between 40,000 and SO.OOO. These anitnaU con¬ 
stitute, in feet, the wealth of the Laplander; thfey eapplf ■ 
him with food, clothing, and other necossaries, as well as 
ttw means of barter for bis principal luxuries, brandy and 
tobacco j nor is he anoounled aiHuent unless he be owner 
of 200 or 300 of thorn. 

Fish is the chief food of the Laplander, wlioso streams, 
such as the Tornea and Tana, are well provided with 
salmon, pike, a kind of eels, red-eyes, &c. The pearl 
muscle is found in some of the lakes and rivulets of the 
western parts. 

Finland has few mineral products. Bog iron is obtained 
in some parts, and converted to domestic use; lead is also 
found, and a little copper here and there, bat neither in 
targe quantity. Marble is quarried in the district of llu^ 
kealu and the island of Arasati m lake Ladoga. Slate is 
Flentifoi, and chalk abounds in some places. The want of 
Balt is severely felt, and the nttemnls made to extract it 
firom salt walw liavo'not been ntteiiaed with much success. 
The whole annual metallic produce of Finland does not 
exceed 12,00U poods, or about 420 tons. 

The majority of the population is of Finnish extraction. 
The Fins call themselves ‘ Suotnalans’ or ‘ Suonies,' but 
they are donurninated ^scbude.s’ by the Russians: they are 
Islow, grave, and selfAmled, but- peaceable, brave, and hos¬ 
pitable, temperate and industrious: their complexion is 
oai'k, their countenance and manner are serious, and they 
are well knit, and of a robust make. They are all tree, 
end many of them arc landholders. A great miiribcr h.avo 
leases of the crown, and hold their fartn.s fiir life, witli the 
privilege in some cases of bequeathing them to their 
children. Their dwellings, called ‘ Poertle,’ arc low, dark, 
and unclean, and built, of wood. The Lunlandor is of the 
same extraction as the Finlander, and calls liimselfa * Saroc- 
ladz or Samehe is indignant when styled a ‘Lapp’ (• lapor' 
in Russian), the name given to him by the Swedes, which 
sfeniflos a coward, seer, magician, or poisoner. They resem- 
bm the Finlaiidurs in all respects except that the upper jaw 
projects more, and their hair,is of peeper tint. There are 
not many thousands of them in thm government; they lead 
a wandering life, and are div^d into two classes, the rein¬ 
deer Inplauders and tlic fisbmg Laplanders. Numbers of 
Russians and some Swedes have settled in the districts of 
Wiborg and Kuxholra, us well as in the h'inluiid towns. 

Aucording ft tlie consistorial rotunis, the number of 
births in 1822 was 42,898, and in 1823 49168; the deaths 
in 1822 were 33,635, and in 1823 29.,‘i78; and the mar¬ 
riages in 1822 were 9809, and in 1828 10,704. In the fl\e 
years’interval from liU5 to 1820 the excess of births over 
death.s was 81,889, wtiich gives an annual increase of 
16,317. Finland contains 26 towns, 1894 villages, and 
28,735 ‘henimgn,’ Samlets, settlements, and homesteads. 
All the inhabitants, excc^ the Russians, profess the 
Lutheran feith. Finland Proper is divided into two dio- 
ymies, Abo with 19 deoneries (probsleien) and Borgo with 7. 
ilSo followers of the Greek ritual are under the arehimau- 
d^rite of St. Petersburg. The university of Aho has been 
rrkiisferred to Helsingfors since the year 1827. There are 
grammar schools in 'Wiborg, Abo, and Borgo, and inferior 
schools in t^ majority of the parishes; but^ubho instruc¬ 
tion is not widely extended, and the proporfidti of scholars 
to the gbneraj piqiulatiori was not more than 1 in 109 about 
four years ago. ^ 

Agnc.ilture, the breedinf'bf cattle, and in some parts 
the lishcries, mmstitute the principal Occupations of the 
people. There are few manufactures except in the large 
mwns, and these are principally of iron ware, sail-clot)l| and 
askings. The peasantry make what coarse wOpllou and 
UhOh require under their own rOoft j they also prepare 
i^ jiotash, and qharooal, make articles of Whod fot their 
own use ihd for exportation, and in spme of the noti^ 
yeasels lyft yonstfUeted. Navigation is much impeded “bV 
, the Mw’Wty of, ()m' Wihtim- wpich dlj)its the harbours 
six to sftveri ^nths ill’the year. Tbs trafei Of Finland 
amounts W nbopf annually in Imp'QrtB and 

280A*0n/. in ekportS{ thO IMOir oOnsistjtm principally in the 
supply'^ St Frtariihnry;, ,hyW ^fenlta of Lake 
stid uM gulf «f «ntb thiAsfi niMti hn^r, sKi^ 


tar, fish, fee. The same artieles are likewise exported to 
Sweden. Sail is a great triWe of impbrt. 

J^ere is a distinct establishment at ^t. Petersburg for 
government Of this vast province or principality. The 
^vernor-^neral, who resides at Helsingfors, has chiefly 
military dMies to discharge. Though Finland has a con¬ 
stitution of its own, by which the inhabitants are classed in 
four ot^m; the diets are never convoked, except on the 
oefasion'of additional taxes being contemplate by the 
gStaeriiment. The senate in fact has lieen found a more 
ecitvenient body to mahi^rthan tlic diets, and it has almost 
supersedod them. 

In the year 1631 the prine^lity was rc-rooulded into 
eight circles or‘Loon,’ nt the head of each of which there is 
a superintendent called a ‘ Landshoefding;’ each circle is 
divitled into districts, or ‘ FoegderierV and each of the latter 
into bailiwicks, or' Uoeratl.’ Injudicial matters the Swedish 
system hfts been retained; and this is tlic case also with 
regard to fiscal concerns. In the absence of oUicial data, 
the revenue has been estimated at 60,000/. steiluig per 
annum. 

The eight circles, or locns, commencing from the south, 
arc Wiborg, St. MiObael, Nyland, Tavastehus, Abo-Biiiine- 
borg, WasB, Kuopio, ^d Uleaborg-Kayana. The circle of 
Wiborg has the towii‘8f the same name for its capital, 
which was the aiitient capital of Carelia; it lies on n bay 
of the gulf of Finlaiul, is well fortifled, uuiisists of the 
main town and two suburbs united by a woiakin bridge to 
the island on which .the castle stands, and has an elegant 
Greek cathedral, a ehurch for the Swedes and Gemiuns, 
and another for the Finlanders, a Roman Catlmlic I'liapol, 
a district school, besides other schools, and about 3(IOO in 
j habitants. In this circle isFrederikshanim, on a peninsula 
on the bay of Finland, a strong fortress, containing about 
1400 inhabitants: it was here that tlie treaty of Sepicniber, 
l8ftS, was concluded, by which Sweden made over Finland 
with part of Lapland and the Aland Islands to Russia. 
St. Michael, north-west of the preceding circle, coniaiiis 
St. Michael, a small town, and Nyslott, unotlier small 
town with a strong castle. In Nyland, west of Wiborg, is 
Helsingfors, tlje capital of tbs iirincipaity, on a toiigui; of 
land in the gulf of Finland, witn about 10,000 mliabiiaii!.-, 
and tlie strMB fortress of Sweaborg, at the eiitiimce of 
the harbour.^ North of this place lies Borgo or ISurcuo, a 
small town the river of the same name, with a cai hedi al, 
a church, gymnasium, manufactures of linen, sailcloth, re- 
fliicd sugar, and tobacco, and about 2600 inliabitants. 
Low'i.sa, formerly Degorby, north-east of Borgo, is a sea¬ 
port, with two churches, and about 2800 inhabitants. The 
circle of Tavastehus, north of Nyland, has for its capital 
Tavastehus, lying on a lake, with a strong castle, a church, 
and about 1700 inhabitants. Abo-Biimioborg, Ibe west¬ 
ernmost circle of Finland, includes the islands of Aland 
in the gulf of Bothnia; its capital is Abo, Obo, or Turku, 
oil the Boiith-weslorn coast of Finland, with about 13,300 
inliiibituiits. In this circle are also Bibrneborg, near the 
mouth of the Kumoyoki, a maritime town of about 4600 
inhabitants, well built, with a church, grammar school, and 
boat manufactures and trade: Raumo, a town with 1700 inha¬ 
bitants; and Nystad, a searportof atout 1660, whm-c the treaty 
by which Sweden relinquished the Baltic provinces and 
part of Finland to Russia in August, 1721, was concluded. 
North of this cirde ik that of wstta, on the gulf of Bothnia. 
Its capital is Wasa, on the gulf of Bothnia, a regularly bt^L 
town, with a hand^me stone church, aachooi, an inflrniuil|^ 
and aboirt GOO houses and »3O0 inhabitants. South lof 
Wasa lies Christiatilutadt, a good sca-porl mi a peninsula, 
with a church, about }2t)0 inhabitants, and much tr^e. 
Kuopio, a circle east of the {nuceding, contaius the town of 
Kuopio on a promba|^> of lake Kallov^, wiUi a churafa, 
aehool, well-fiequentSife^drs, and sib^t .)50G iiiha^anls. 
4*iie circle of Uled)oi|fH|p^aiia, in the most northern part 
of the prinelpdity, eSwiis Uleabswv its capital, on the 
Htad, a wcUiliaBt'tewn; witia a totm-bidi two marketplaces, 

« aM boslutdl. tftbkt 40« hotues, and a population 

of ibiHit etHRybtfNiiiSBS tribk; Brahestal, a soa- 

witM?S|^reh, ’;tm4 «l»eW Wbinhabitanu: Padas- 
jSWix-Kdmwmib’hn Snlllj^ about 1500: Keuii, a 

atai-porti' st^fbbnea* cm tiis'tiver of Ui,at name at the 
burtlmini (Ssti»«1ty off tiid gulf of Bothnia, a neat toWn, 
<me tm an island, and about 700 in- 
ftfeoeda the eeudu of the LsolandArsds'in 
tiitiilsi iMiidMHrHikias, buttet, v 
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(Riili's Mnhmdi; FWcciu*; MrtisnMj Scluiitsler; 
Catinabiph; &c.). • ■ 

FINLAND, GULF OP. pja-rrc Sba,] 

PIN MARK. '[Norway.] . 

PINS, a people fr'om whom tjie present inhabitants of 
many of the most northern countnos in Europe are de- 
sconded, constitute a large proporUon of the popi^ation of 
Eastern Russia, and of the eountries* 8([jaoent to'the gulfs 
of Finland and Bothnia and the. protlen Ocean. The 
by which they are l£nown amtdijf. tBennwlves is Suomil 
not Pins; nor do the Russians know them by this namo, 
but by that of Tshnkhutayik The first mention of tbora 
under the denomination ef Fins occurs in Tacitus, who says, 
in his ‘Germania,’ ‘the Fermi ought to bo ranked among 
the Gormans.* They aijO apparently the Phinni of Ptolemy. 
Tlioir present number is variously estimated: by some 
writers at 2,400,000, and bjr otlicrs at ■'1,000,000 and up- 
ivards. They are of Asiatic origin, and their dominion 
once extended from the sources of the Obi and the bunks 
of the Volga to the shores of the Bailie, as-far as the north¬ 
eastern parts of Prussia. The period of their migration 
wo.stwaras is unknown. Tacitus (cap. xlvi.) observes that 
the F(‘nni wore a savage race, withaut arms, horses, or iron: 
their arrows were pointed with botrb, and their principal oc¬ 
cupation Was hunting. In fact their own name. Hunmilins, 
dcKignalos dwellers among*swampB. Most writers conceive 
that their original abode was among tlie Ural inouiiliims, 
whence they spread chioliy westwams; but ui no part esta- 
lilislied ihcmseivos as an independent nation, except in Hun- 
giiry, wlioie tliey erected the kingdom of the Magyars. Ad- 
iiieled to awanilering life, they were easily reduced tosuhjee- 
tion by the Norwegian-s, Swedes, and Russians, in succession. 
The Norwegians began by the conquest of Fiiauark, whence 
they made inroads at various limes on the territory of the 
Pcriaiaiis, a hriincli of llio Fins, W'ho inhabited the cuijjilry 
in the vicinity of the White Sea. These inroads weroVilti- 
tn ilclv arrostod by the princes of Novgorod, who made 
thcin-clves rniisters of Permiu. and by the Moguls, who di¬ 
verted the titteutiolt of thq liorwegians to the defence of 
liicir own iiidopendenco. The Russians .next overran the 
rninish tcmiones, posscsMjd themselves^of Ciiiclia and 
the whole ofPermia; and in the fourteenth cei'tur.''* 

)dioii. OIK' of llieir bishops, having planted 'ffll' cross on the 
sliorcs of the White Sea, overthrew the worship of the great 
I'iniiish deity, Yomala. The whole of LajiafitrU, together 
wilh all Iho Finnish tribes in the East, in Siberia, and along 
the Vitlga, at last yielded to the Russians, who drove buek 
the Norwegians in their attempt to re-establish their do- 
Minion over I.sipmurk. The Swedes next fell upon the 
Fiiinisli territory which lay within their borders. In the 
Middle of the twelfth century, Erik 4lio Pious ennverled 
tile inhabitants of what is now termed Finland to Chris¬ 
tianity ; and about a hundred years afterwards Sweden jhis- 
sossed itself of Tavastelend, and those parts of Cktrelia and 
Lapnuirk which were not in the hands of the Russians. 
In this way the whole nation of the Fins was gradually 
reduced to - tlioir present state of de[)endence. By mi¬ 
gration they hav'e bocome more or less intonnixod with 
the Bulgarians, Moguls, and even the Turks, whose an¬ 
cestors had been their southern neighbours from time im¬ 
memorial. 

Tlio Fins of the present day are commonly divided into 
^wo distinct branches; the Eastern or Uralian Fins, and the 
wWestern or Baltie Fins, both of whom may be identified as 
having a common migia.by their physiognomy, habits, and 
general character and usages. The Extern or Uralian 
Fne include the tribes settled in Siberia, and about the 
Volga, and comprehend the Mordvas or Mardvings, who 
inhabit -the Russian teiritory adjoin^ the Oka and Volga; 
the Permian* or Permiaky, ant^wyanes, of Permia ud 
porticins of Chenburg; the the banks of Ac 

Viatka; the Ostyaks in the goWitoent of Tobolsk, who 
areMfibiD called Khoiiti and Kpaniyuags.; the Voghols or 
Vegiialiiehi of Permia and,Tobolsk ; an4 ffie Tentiarys,: 
who tlwcH about the Ural .mountains and iis^ti.lana of the 
Bashkirs. The Weetem or Baltie Fine the Sjasf- 

yulaiseths, Yemet.or £[einelaM!ethfi>TaTaste8 and Knyaiies 
of Finland; and the SaiUes or Sam^ladj^Uho people X<ap- 
la«d, ■ together wiUt'Ae tribes of the Kttts or JUivys, of 
‘ whom there are scanty remains in Uourland and Livonia; 
the Tcjiudes or £sBiiaos{ who inhabit Bsthonia; tb® 
lyortis, who one foundi in lagriat Tsheremys and 
Tshuvaks, who aro acatterod over Nijegorod or Nishegorod 


and Casan;' and the Kyrials, between Lake |^ena ud 
the Kymen, as for as Lake Ladoga. Schubert, m his 
account of the Russian empire, gives the subsequent enu¬ 
meration, which does not differ essentially from that of 
Vsevolqysky, whom we have followed in the piecediiig 
plassiicarion. 

1. Laplanders or Sameladz . . 

2. Finlanders and Fins of Iiigria and Carelia 
n. Esthes or Esthiaus . 

4. Livys and Kurs . . « 

5. Permians .... 

6. Suryancs or Siryanos 

7. Voguls 

8. Votyaks .... 

9. Tsheromys . . . 

10. Tshuwashes or Tshuvaks . • 

11. Mordwines or Mardvings . . 

12. 0,styak5 of tho Obi . , 

13. Teptyarys .... 


Total 


22,000 

1,200,000 

0OU,OUU 

1,000 

36,000 

30,000 

100,000 

100,000 

200,000 

370,000 

92,000 

108,000 

111,090 

2,869,000 


The Fins differ wholly from the Sclavoniaiis and Livo- 
niiins. They liavc an alphabet and langna^ peculiar to tlioni- 
selve.s. The majority we attached to agricultural pursuits; 
somo few tribes ate nomadic, and some devote themselves 
exclusively to hunting and fishing. They are of middling 
stature, hut of a strong robust make: their charactoristis 
features we a fiat face with lioBpw cheeks, dark grey 
eyes, aiid light brownish hair, a thinlicaril, and sallow coin- 
))lo.xion. The T.-heremys or Tshormis.ses and Tshuvaks 
approximate somewhat to the Tartws in their exterior ap¬ 
pearance, the Mardving.s to the l<us.sians, and the Voguls to 
the Calmucks. The Fins are a brave, honest, and hosiniabla 
race of men, but lie.adslnmg, frequently ferocious, and re¬ 
pulsive in their manners. Some tribes are so indolent that 
the name of Fin is in many parts synonymous with lazi¬ 
ness; they have little activity of mind, and are no'unous 
for lluir want of cleanliness. They are destitute of the 
vivacity and social qualities of the RuwMuns, and are serious, 
reserved, and fond of a roiirudhfo. 

The Fins are, with few exeeiitions, Christians. Tliq 
Eastern were converted by llieir Rus-ian maslcra to the 
Greek fiiilh; tho WcSWni, who at first embraced Uie Ro¬ 
man Catholic religion, huvq mostly followed the e.vauiplc of 
their former masters, the awodes, and embraced Protest¬ 
antism. Among the tribes wlio adhere still to paganism 
are the Tsliereuiys, Mardvings, Voguls, and a few other*. 
In point of civilization none'are so advaneed as the Fin¬ 
landers : many possess a natural la.ste for miisie and poetry. 

The Hungarians are descended from the Yuigurys of the 
Ob, who are now divided into Ostiaks and Voguls. The 
latter Inave dark-brown or black hair, and their dialect much 
rcicmblcs the Hungarian. '*• 

The Fins have no nobility. Tlio peasant, however, always 
gives precodoiioc to the citizen or merchant, iiml holds ovory 
servant of the crown in high respect, liulcpeuduiitly of 
husbandry, fishing, and the chase, they are m some parts 
emjiluyed m the manufacture of tar, and in building barks 
ami boats. Their dwellings in general are at a &tano«' 
from one another, and consist of three cabins, one for sum¬ 
mer, another for winter, and a third for culinary purposes: 
these are surrounded by a yard, which also contains a barn 
and stable or stalls for cuttle. Their women are thrifty and 
much devot^ to their domestic duties; they weave coarse 
woollens and linens for the use of their families, and their 
winter attire difl'urs little from that of the men. 

The Fins are fond of ardept spirits; yet longevity is oom- 
mon among them. 

FIR. fABiEs/l 

FJ^DUSI, ABUL CASIM MANSUR, a celebrated 
Porsuinpoet, was bom at tlie village of Shalab, in the dis¬ 
trict of Xus, in the province of Khorassan. The Persian 
biugmphers differ considerably in the date of his birth, some 
placing it in the beginning and others in the micbllc of the 
tepth century; but as Firuusihimself mentions in the last 
Mister of the ‘ Shah Nameh’ ho coraploted that work 
At.H. 400, (A.p. 1009), *knd that m was then nearly 80, he 
must haYe,»en born about a.k. 319 (A.n. 931). 

His father was a gardener, and is said to have had tho 
^nagement of artieautiful estate called Fmlus («. e. para- 
.(nse), wli^ice tho poet obtained tho name of Firdtei; 
though,-^wurding to another account, this name was given 
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tb him by^Hthmud incoiwequence of the epnellence of his 
venot. , ' 

Firduei eppeen to htve spent the first fifty years of his 
life in hfe oatiw village; till ettraetiKl by the enoourage- 
meiit whhdi Mahmud gave to learning and the fine arts,lie 
repoiied to his eourt at Ghoznt, where his talents procuredJ 
him an honourable reception. Soon after his arrival, 
Mahmud commanded him to write a history of kings of 
Persia in verse, and promised to reward him with a tbou^ 
sand pieces of gold for every thousand couplets. The poet 
however prefon wl waiting for his reward till he had finished 
the work, which was completed, after a labour of thirty 
years, in CO,00(1 couplets. But instead of receiving the 

g roat sum he had- anticipated, he was doomed to a cruel 
isappointment. It appears that he had offended some 
favourite oourtiers, who prejudiced the mind Of Mahmud 
against him, and acoused him of having insulted the re¬ 
ligion of the prophet by the praises which he had bestowed 
upon Zerdusht (Zoroaster) in bis great poem. Instigated 
by these calumnies, Mahmud ohly sent him 00,000 silver 
dirhems. It is related that Firdusi was in the bath when 
the money was bronfet, and that disappointed and enraged 
at the meanness (£me sultan, he distributed the whole 
aum among the atlSndants of the bath ami the slave who 
brought it, adding, ‘The sultan shall know 1 did not bestow 
the labour of thirty years on a work to he rewarded with 
dirhems.’ In cons^uenco of this insult, he was sentenced 
to be trwl to death by an elephant, and with great difficulty 
obtained a revocation .0 die sentence. Feeling that be 
was no longer safe at Ghar.nt, bo left the city, after having 
written a bitter satire on Mahmud, which he gave to one of 
the courtiers, tolling him that it was it panegyric on the 
sultan, which he must not present to bis master till several 
days had elapsed. A translation of this satire is given by 
Sir William Jones, accompanied with llie original retsian, 
in his Pnheos Agiaticee Cmnoenfarn (Works, fivo. edition, 
vol. vi., pp. 308-313), and also without the Persian in his 
'/Voitc s«r/a fbesm Oricntoie, Voli’xii.,pp. 242-245. 

The accounts given in tlie Persian biographies of Firdusi 
after his Uopartiito from Ghaint arc vague and unsatisfac¬ 
tory. The remainder of his life was spent in wandering 
from one kingdom to another, pursued by the emissaries of 
Mahmud, Wliose power was too miichdroadcd by (ho various 
monarchs of the East to allow llitffn to hnrhonr for any 
•engtbof time the proscribed ,Mct. lie first look refuge 
with the governor of MasnndWan (Ilyrcania), and after¬ 
wards fled to Bagdad,, where he was hospitably received by 
tbo caliph Kadir Billah, who gave him liie 60,000 pieces of 
gold which Malulind had praSlRsed. While at Bagdad ho 
IS said to have added a thousand couplets to the Shah 
Naraoh in praise of the caliph, and also to have written a 
panegyric on him in Arabic; but this statement is in all 
probability incorrect, siiu* all trace of the latter is lost, and 
none of the copies Shah Naim'b, collated by Mr. 

Turner, contain the fomer. During his residence in this 
«-ify he is also said to^e written the noem called ‘ Joscpli,* 
which consists of SOofsouplets, in the same measure and 
style as the Shah Naineh, copies of which are now rarely 
met with even in the Bast But even in the capital of (he 
Abassido caliphs ho was not secure from the power of 
Mahmud; tho feeble Kadir Billah dared not disobey the 
oonimande of the sultan, %nd the unfortufiate poet Was 
obliged to seek in countries still mure remote a safer retreat; 
It is uncertain at what court he next tooksa^e; but it 
apiiears o^r ftem all aeoounts that his friondip^ured his 
pardon shortly after he left Bagdad, and that h«i eventually 
returned to his native town, where he died a h. 411 fa.D. 
1020), in the 89th yenriof hfeti^. We know.liltlo of his 
family: the deatjj of his son at ttio age of 3? is patheticahy 
alluded to in the Shah Maineh, and his daughter is said to 
hato refused tlie 60,000 pieces of gold, which were offs|ed 
to iKn by the tardy Justioe of the sultan. 

'Fha-;4todi Nameh contains the hi^iw of the kings'of 
PwOfe, 'from tta reign of the first kifig, Kaifiitoen; to the 
diwth .of VeidijiM, the lost lnonarch of the Sassanian race, 
wlmwas deprived of his kingdom a.h. 21 (a.d. 641) ^ the' 
invasion* ed' the' Anlia tWmg the caliphote of ,On(^ 
Duf^ng this peifiod,, adbonriBBto FiAusi, three dfnasftW 
sat ftpon the PtatSim fi™t, calledito Pislida- 

dian, lastod 2441 yoitrs. 3!!>a second, Kaiffian; com- 
niencedtrith, Kaikobod, ohd,; lasted faiyp'W's. Alexander, 
the Gr**t, called SikandW hy Pftdiliih- as inelud^ in this 
*aco, and i» n^resontod to be wn king of 


Persia, by the daughter of Pailakta (Philip of Macedon). 
After the death of Sikandor, Persia was divided, during 
200 years, into a number of petto monarchies called the 
‘ conffederuoy of the kings.’ The Sassanian race of princes 
succeeded these, and ruled over tho Whole of Persia fisr 501 
years. 

The nwra of Firdusi» of little value as a histoly, though 
it certBn% txmtsiiis aome of the antient'Persian tradilionsl' 
3aMMwh6le h^'ty^bf .Kaikhosrau, as related by Firdusi, 
bmf so great AfiltoikMty to the account which Herodotus 
gives of tho Ufh'df Cyrus, as to imt it beyond doubt that' 
both authors present us with a fUthftil and accurate repre¬ 
sentation of tne same tradition.^ ‘ It is utterly inci-edible,’ 
says Sir William Jones (Wtk'ksfvol. iii., p. 166), ‘that two 
different princes of Persia should ea^i have been horn id a 
foreign and hostile territory; should each have been doomed 
to death in his infancy by his maternal grandfiithor; sboUld 
each have been saved by the remorse of his destined mur¬ 
derer ; should each, after a similar education among herds¬ 
men as the son of a herdsman, have found means to revisit 
his paternal dominion, and, having dolivored it aflor a lung 
and triumphant war from a tyrant who had invaded it, 
should have restored ifcto the summit of power and mag¬ 
nificence.’ The leadifli%ircumstances in,the life of Alex 
nnder the Great are also preserved in the Shah Namoh. 
We read of his victory over DSrfl (Dareius), of his marriage 
with Roshung (Roxana), of his expedition into India and 
defeat of Fafir (Porus),- and of his journey throiigli the 
desert to Mecca to consult two trees from which a voice 
proceeded, which is evidenfty only another version of his 
visit to the temple of Ammon in Libva. The Persian bio¬ 
graphers all agiw in asserting that Mahmud placed in ihe 
hands of Firdusi the antient chronicles of the kings of 
Persia, frop which it is suppo.sed that ho derived the bis- 
toricjd narratives extant in his great work. We have the 
testimony of tho book of Esther (X. 2) to the existence of 
such records, aawell as a strong presumption derived from 
the fragments of Ctesins and many parts of Herodotus. 
But it appears very unlikely thtoij these Clironicles should 
have been prol^od for so Vnany ages;'Considering tho 
various revolu^ji'-which Persia experienced. There is a 
romantic sto^^old in the preface to the edition of the 
Shah NaniMiHlublished by the command of Baysingbur 
Khan, which, though deserving of little credit, must not 
be omitted oilifeccount of its general currency in the blast. 

It is related that Yesdijird, the last monarch of the 8iis- 
sanian race, ordered all the chronicles of the kings of Persia 
to be collected and arranged, and that this book was 
known by the name of llic Bastan Nameh. On the coiuiiiest 
of Persia by the Arabs it wim found in the library of 
Yosdijiril, and became in the division of the plunder the 
property of the Ethiopians, by whom it was conveyed to 
India; it was afterwards taken back again to Persia, where 
it remained unkno'wn till a fortunate circumrtancc brought 
it to light in the reign of Mahmud. Xiittle iwliance can be 
placed on the existence of written documents in the lime of 
Firdusi; the only value of the Shah Nameh, in an his¬ 
torical point of view, coiifists ju* tlie antient Persian tradi¬ 
tions it has preserved; but'itWoftJfl require the learning 
and acumen of a critic like NiebiAr to arrive at the his¬ 
torical truth conveyed in the tradition, and to strip (he rea.1 
legend of the additions ami embeHIshmfents mf the poet. 
But it is not as a history that the Shah' Nameh derives its'^ 
roputalten. Its poetry h road and kAmlred by all wol* 
edurtitcd Persians even in the present day; and its authni' \ 
may be considered as tho greater of oriental poets, with the ’ 
exception of Valmtkf and G^iidte It is written in purer 
Persian than any other wort in ihe language, and oontaida 
a veiyrsmall number of,;^abic words; it htis tHua betiorntf- 
a mrael of Persian 'isdttoj^&ion. and ia 'as mhch distifi- 
gagged in the East aSiUpTuomerio pocma were in the 


' The copies 
in tjmnumbel 

w 

^raseol 
otigit^d,' 
uriooniinidn to' 
though bfigt 




'hllUrefeca, to tto Shah- Namel), l two . 

; the Otror .#.fthe verses or tins 
jtoiiwfts toga^fi" Whole qiiscglto are’ 
I'frdm page, and it is.,hot now i 

; whi^thbwtain oftly 4«,fl(>)[) couplets, ,, 
. „ ^em is aafd to hai’e coyisiated of), 
60,000,’ Mf.'Idacto adds, that he had paver seen, 
wj|h'more tibiati‘5^,085 oow^ilets; the edition puhlUhdd % : 
ItiAiself oentaios only 55,204. Ther^ have 
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tempts raado to oollate MSS. of; the^Jteh'Nanielx witli the 
Tie:w of obtaining an acourate tott.> 

1 . The flrat ^as made by order of Baysinshur Khan, the 

grandson of Timur, a.h. 829 {A.i>. 1426)." The editor states 
iivhis preface tliat Bayainghuv toolc,great delight in,reading < 
the Sluvli Nameh, but found so many mistakes in the copies 
ho used, tliat he ordered a fresh colla^on tp he ^de in 
onlor to obtain an aeourote copy for his. ewn nriinPh) .use. 
The editor does not mention tlie MS»i*«r;»isod; and.>t te3 
collation did not produce npaoh beiiftflt, thithe copy ww 
deposited in the king’s Itbraiy, to which no One was allowed 
access. AH trace of it has .disappeared; the pie&ce alone 
is extant. " 

2. The second collation Vfa made unde.r the superintend- 
onco of Dr. Lumsdon, nrofessor of Arabic and Persian in 
the College of Fort Wilfiam. . Twenty-seYcn valuable MSS. 
were procured for this purpose; and the first volume con- 
taimng an ci^th part of the work was published at Calcutta 

ill 18 ) 1 . 

3 . The third collation was made by. Mr. Turner Macau 
from 17 complete MSS. and four fragments containing the 
greater part of the work; all of which were written in 
Persian. The whole of the Shah Nfmeh was published by 
him at Calcutta, 1829, in 4 vols. 8vo>.y|lus edition was printed 
lit the expense of Nuscer-oodeen-HydjBr, one of the native 
pri iicos of Hindustan. 

An oiMlorae of the Shah Nameh in Persian made in a.d. 
ir>i7, by Sliurashir Khan, is widely circulated in the East. 
TTiere i.s also an abridgment of it in English in prose and 
verse by Mr. James Atjunson,--London, Kvo., 1833; the 
same author had previouSy published at Calcutta iu 1814, 
till! episode of Sohrtlb in English verso accompanied with 
the Persian text. The entire poem was.translated into 
Arahii- prose, A.n. 675 (a. 1 ). 1-277), by Caoukm-fiddyu- 
Ahiil-Ketch-Isa, a native of Ispahan. A small [Ibrtionof 
ii \v;us published by Wahl in Iho original Persian wim a 
(b-rman Iraiisliition and many valuable, notes in the 5th 
volume of the Fundfiruben dm Orients, Wien. 1816. (pp. 
109- 131, -23.)—:3C4, 351—-^9), wliicli was reprinted by 
Viillers ill a useful.wsrk for^eginucrs, entitol C'hrestoma- 
thid Hvhahnamiana, Uunum, 1833. The flWr eight books 
were translated by Champion in one volume, 41o., 1784; 
mill a it-w extracts were also translated into, ish verse 
by Stephen Weston, U. D., lAind., 1815. Farther partieu- 
lii s of the life of Firdusi will bo found in.j||ilveslrc do 
Sai-y’s irai.slation of liis life by Uaulct Shah, published in 
llie Itli volume of Notices e.t Extr. des Manuscrits, (pp. 
‘203— 238), and in the prefaces to tho various works quoted 
above. 

FIRE. [Hkat.] 

FIRE-ARMS. [Aaws; AttTiLi,isRv.] 

FIRE-ENGINE, a term formerly applied to the steam- 
engine, but now confined to tlioso machines which are 
employed to extinguish fires by throwing water, from a jet 
upon the burning materials. 

When we relleot upon the rava^ps which fires, whether 
accidental or kindled purposely by incendiaries, have occa¬ 
sioned in all ages, wo may suppose that contrivances more 
or less appropriate have been at different times devised for 
e.xtinguisning tlio flames jjr, provonUng them from spread- 
inf?.: ■ ^ ' 

There wore variotM mpdes of extinguishing fires previous 
to the invention of tlje modern fire-engine. A term om- 
pll^ed by Juyen^ tmd!lPliny expressive of some implement 
used in cxtinguiahl^ fires lias given rise to some discus¬ 
sion. This term iB JSomOr which some commentators 
describe as a water-vessel; but Holstein contends that it 
was a very large hook, or grapple, fixed at the end of a 
long pole., Facciplati describes the ffama as a vessel used 
ill putting but fires. Juvenal s^ys ,ja hi)i l^th Satiri, v. 

. ‘ ■ ■ ' -’M ■- - ■ 1 


In the above passage 

the rich, who took, prpcautiolw.TO ni^’t.;tl)e, of fira... 

‘ Tho opulent Licliius friliii ,e|'ifr^|fl welch by 

night, the waier-biickets being' set rbi®,^^^ariuod .for 
his amber, dnd his Btatties, and, ntt ^ryglan column, 
and his ivory arid broad tprtiBse-siiell.’ Pipy the younger 
speaks also of pip® ,(»jpKonpB)" beiog used tp put out fires, 
(lib.«p.X.42.) . .iji ' I' 


* DltBOfitit priedtvei hamit vlgilaftf dSlfcttem 
flArvMuiA luwtu pi» 

tfifOUau# iai»; ooIi^qL 


Augustus appointed seven bands of fireman fe Roim i 
each of which had the care of two divisions (regiolies)i - 
of the city: each band had a captain (tcibunus.); and 
at the head of tho whole body was the praifeot of tliei 
watch (Prmfectus Vigilum). For further information tho 
Title jDs OJftcioPrc^ecti Vigilum may be consulted. (Dig. i. 
Tit. 15.) 

At the present day a species of squirt is used among 
oriental nations to extinguish fires. 

With regard to such contrivance as might correctly 
come under the denomination of machines, it appears 
tliat they originated with Gtesibius, a distinguished Greek 
niccbnnioiati, who lived in Egypt in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadclphus, and whose name is intimately connected 
with pumps of diffcreut kinds, and clepsydras, or water- 
clocks. Hero, a pupil of Gtesibius,. describes a sort of 
forcing-pump with two cylinders, employed for the pur¬ 
pose of extinguishing fires. Apollodorus, architect to tho 
Emperor Trajan, has left a description of a macluno con¬ 
sisting of leathern bottles with pipes attached to them: 
when tlie buttle was squeezed, a jet of water flowed through 
the pipe, and was thus used to extingt^ fires. Beckmann 
has found, iu the nccomits of many oWhe German towns,, 
cutties fur the cost of machines, the eAstenro of which 
would he very problematical without that evidence: thus, 
in the building accounts of the city of Augsburg fur ISIS, 
fii-e-enrgines are mentioned under the name of ‘instruments 
of fire,’ or ‘ water-syringes." 

But tho earliest account oh which we can depend of a 
machifio at all resembling those now in use is given by a 
Jesuit named Caspar Schott in 1657. This aeeouat related 
to a (ire-enginc made by Hautscli, of Nuremberg. It con¬ 
sisted of a wator-cistetn about 8 feet lung, 4 feet high, and 
‘2 frot in width; and was drawn on a kind of sledge some¬ 
what larger than the cistern. It was worked by 28 men. 
and a stream of woter an inch in diameter wa.s Ibrced, liy 
means of this engine, to an elevation of nearly 80 feet. 
Hautsch, like many otherAuventors, was unwilling to dis¬ 
close tho soci-el of its construction; but Schott supposed 
tluit it contaiued a hon-zoiital cylinder, thauugli w inch a 
piston w-orked, and thus produced a purap-hke action. 

In 1699 the king of Fiance gave u puloiit-riglit to an in¬ 
dividual of tho name of Duperner to con.struct"fu-e-eiigincr.„ 
under the nuiiie of pompes portedives, or portable pumps, 
and to keep them (17 111 lumber) in repair and working 
ordor. Twciily-lhroe years-afterwards, the tiumlior of 
pumps amounted to 3(1, the inanagemeuti.of which coal, 
20,090 litres annually. 

We have seen an old engravtig Which pu^rts that Mr, 

J ohn Lofting, a morehant of Diudon, was the iiivontor and 
patentee of the fire-engine, lu one comer is ropresetitisl, 
the Muiiuracnt, and in another the Royal Excltauge. Thov 
engines are represented at work. 

There are two important parts of ih^re-oaginc which do 
liot appear to have been brought iiifl) use ibr some time 
uftei- such iiiacliiiic.s became general: we mean Ilie flexible 
liose, or tube, and the air-chauibor. Hamscli's engine, how-- 
over, possessed tho former, but not the latter. Tlio pur¬ 
pose of a flexible tube is obvious, for it enables the operator 
to carry the stream of water in any direction from tlic 011 - 
giuo; whereas without it the sphere of the engine’s use is 
limited, from the-4mpossibiUty of otkrrying the engine itself 
through narrow passages, &c. 

The air-ehai^wr is a contrivance which depends for its 
value on on^jlptlie most impurlaiit laws of pneumatics, 
viz. the, increow elastici^ of air when compressed into, 
loss than its usual bulk. The manner in wliicli the appli¬ 
cation of that principle increases tho efficacy of fire-engines, 
we shall treat of presently ; but we may ewily illustrate 
tlio action of an instrument without such m accompani¬ 
ment, iy reference to a common pump, in which we find 
that tno water does not flow out in an equable oontinuous 
sk-oam, but giuhes tbrth at intervals every time the pis¬ 
ton is raised by the action of the handle. Now it need# 
but little reflection to conclude ||iat such a mode of pro- 
jeptlng water against burning timbers, &c. must be very 
Initt^cious when cqmttlieu wi^, that uf a continuous 
The addition oe an air-dmmibor, therefore, which, 
hud lieci^>J'uund of groat advantage in diflerent Iijdrauho 
machines, v® an apportant improvement in the lire- 
eugine. ^ . 

1 % is noi exactly known who first applied this improvq- 
ment, but du engine containing an air-chamber is stated by 
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Pemult to haT6 Wn kept ibr the psoteetiop of the king'ti 
Hbrary at Bocls in 1684. :Xbe first introduction of them, 
however, .for common use ospeors to have occurred about 
the y«»» W20, when a mechanician named l«upold con¬ 
structed: engines consisting of a copper box securely dosed 
and well soldered! each one weighed about 18 pounds,and 
ejected, a continuous jet of water to ti hei^t of 20 or 'OT 
feet, - This ei^ino contained one cylinder and piston. 

The adaptation of leathern pi^ was devised hy two 
ftatives of Holland, both of whom were named Jan Vander- 
hoide, and who were inspootors fire-engines at Amster¬ 
dam in IS72. Five years after the invention, a twenty- 
five years’ patent for the privilege of making those pipes 
was granted to them; and in 1696 sixty of them were kept 
in the city. Of which six were to be used at each fire. 

After the introduction of these engines into England, 
Improvements were from time to time made in them, by 
Dickenson, Siiapkin, Phfilips, Furst, Newsham, Rowntroo, 
and others; but from the time that the air-ohamber was 
introduced the principle of construction has been nearly 
the same in all of them, the points of difference being prin¬ 
cipally 4n minor d|lpiis. In briefly describing one of the 
comiiwn engines, therefore, on the construction of News- 
ham, wo shall convey a general notion of the mode of action 
of must of them. 



Hio annexei|ifi|mre represents the outward appearance 
of tlio engine, sucW& our r^^ers have doubtless frequently 
seen. The A, is abdjlra feet long and 3 feet broad, 
inetuMng tlie greater part of the mechanism of the engine. 
Along tlic lower part of this runs a metallic pipe, into 
which the watef flows from the feed-pipe B, which is con¬ 
nected at the other pnd'with a street plug or a cistern. If 
a supply of water cantH^t bo obtained in this way, a cistern, 
C, IS (illed hy means of buckets, and at the juncture be¬ 
tween the cistern aM the interior pipe a grating or strainer 
is placed, to free the^ater from dirt, gravel, &c. with which 
It may Iw mixed. The water having entered the interior 
pipe, is elevated and forced into the air-vessel by two pumps 
contained within the body of tho box, D, and from the air- 
vessel is forced into tho ^e P, which is connected with the 
leathern hose by whichwite propelled water is directed to 
the proper jiuint. The two pumps are worked by a double 
lever connected mth two l^g handles, which are 

conveniently planed for being worked by hKh men, who 
aliernatoly elcfvate and depress the end of wl^ver atwhioh 
they are plaoed. This manual foroe may also he .much 
angmentea hy one or twp man ststoding on the body of the 
machine who, holding by the bars G G, and tread¬ 

ing alierhatety on each of the fhlocttn]i of the lever, on 
troadles convenientty atranged for that purpose, g^tly 
inorease the downward tendenoy of either, side by throwing 

^ weight of the body on ^t side. At 1C jg a' handle 
h turns a eook or vi^e, Aordby refutetihg #ia supply 
of water to ^e ioteridr |pe through the feedpipe B. 

5(%us mnph ^or the ex^ior, ’V^.wtll Bow enow the ppsi 
tibnand at^ogiof thoj|fcoham1i«, and the eonnexir ' 
tween it and the nufonCv ih so vye 
ourselves to that of 'l|he iatmocmvtojpfpm which 

is directly ctuie^ifed with ^t t^the pmm.- 
Pig. 2 is a section through ‘Ae mid^ of the air-<diam^, 
.ggd one of the pump-baRets. A il ^ .am-vesstik made of 
metal, feom the top or which pieoBMO ifeatly feme bottom 


a tube, BC, open at both ends. The ait’-,e|iamher and tube 
are in communication with a borlzontsl pip^, p, which open's 
by two branches,into two pump cylinders, one of which is 
hidden in the drasrjhg, but the other is seen at F. Through 
this ta'Under works the piston E, which io connected by the 
piston rod G witlj a toothed-wheel at the upper part (not 
given ^the flgMsej i to which wheel a rocipinmting footitm 
18 g^elPw tjhe^prioT levers to which it is attaedied^ The 
h^sontal pip# ll^b^ides its communication with the air- 
^wel and the.^^mpvharrel is also open to another hori¬ 
zontal pipe, H, !|riuch is connected at tlie O^er end vrith 
the feed-pipe shown in the fermer figure. I^ese commu¬ 
nications however are closed at'different parts of the opera¬ 
tion hy two valyes, one of whflil! opens upwards from the 
pipe H to the pipe D,; and the othw also upwards from D 
to the air-vessel A. At th# point x in the lower pipe is 
situated the cock, of which we haye spoken, attd the handle 
of which is seen at T. 
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This being JIm relation of flfe part.? to . one another, let 
the reader n8S|p(ippose the piiiton E and its rod G to have 
a reciprocating'motion hy the exertions of the men who are 
working theMoublo lever on tho outside of the engine, and 
he will bo able to fidlow the rationale of tho process. It 
must be umi^toiKl that the piston-rods of the two pumps 
being connemed with opposite sides of the fulcrum of the 
lever, it necessarily results tliat when one ascends tho other 
descends, and vice versS. The air chamber being full of 
air of the ordinary density of the atmosphere, and the cock 
I being opened, by which tho pipe H becomes filled with 
ivater, wc will sup^se the piston to be drawn up to the 
top of the pump cylinder F. The cons^uent results are 
these: the piston draws up with it tl\o air which the cylin¬ 
der contains, and thus creates a partial vacuum beneath, 
because all communication with the external air is cut off. 
Tlie valve between tho two pijies having now a stream of 
water pressing it upwards, vvhile the space above it contains 
rarefied air only, the valve is forced Open, Bud tlie purap- 
barrel F and the pipe D become filled with water. When 
the returning stroke of the levey forces.the piston down to 
its former position, the water is driven before it, but pnnot 
return to the pipe H, because the valve communicating 
with the latter, opens' upwards. It is' Uian^re forced 
through the other valye infe the &ir-iij^4*cl A. At the 
second upward motion of the pistoa..% partial. vacuum is 
again produced beneath it, but the Water now Coptained.in 
the air-vessel dannot to fill that vacated' spacev 'on 

account of tlte mode inVhieh the valve opens.' A. 
supply h thei-efiKe gained, as beftgt^ froj^'the pipe!® 
through the valve eotftiaunicating Wjlh R; This attpply is, 
W the subsequent dowMted pressnrb'Of tb# pistoq, forced 
finio the air-vesseh' in ^iwiaame manner as to the first pop- 
tioa. Thuj. jaoh suoder^e asoeht eff the putop oausewa 
ruidi of waMFfofemepiWniMlMWt,'#^ 'descUHt urges 

that porliiEfe;mto'the att-v^tsm.!'■ 

^ Vfv tbo.MV.TAa.n1 

to vfaKm^WrWfiteir'.^ thni'ferfofi, - The mrin'lLis vessel 
no ooihiyt)|u#at!w|WithA^ atafosph^ eXcejit 

iitgh Whfiah ia fitted air-tight tato.the tuiiak 

of the vess^ at B. the water ascintdsAa rids vei^l 

above Ihe'IpWkBa of thd tttbe at Q thM ak above that teyel 
'beoomsB'hofitllfikss^ spa.o#, a? aU!.4e«^.ia 

guarded agaiiMt. With this comptiMaion its .plgiibsty^ is 
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also inoreased in the satne ratio; and tlie ei%t of that in¬ 
crease we •will now show. In tiie article BAROMStEH. it will, 
be seen, that tlie average pressure bf the atmosphere, under 
ordinorv circumstances, is Shout 16 pounds on the square 
inch, which is suflRcient to balahoe a oohtmn of water about 
33 feet high, or one of mercury 30 inches high; but s^hoil, 
through any external force, Ote air is compressed t6 bne- 
holf its former bulk, its elasticity is dqqJJjW, or JmCemes 
equal to tlie pressure of 66 feet of watei^Now laPtis s; 
pose that the influx of water into thnalr-teisj!! through' 
valve is siicU as to condense the w int^ nJdf its fort, 
bulk: the.oontendUhg forces ate these—the air contained in 
the tube 9 C is pressing oq^lhe surface of the water beneath 
with a force of one atmowiere, or 16 lbs. on the square 
inch; while the condenstm air. in the vessel is pressing on 
the water with a fotoe of tWo atmospheres, or 30 Ihs. on 
the square inch. The latter pressure therefore exceeds the 
former by 15 lbs. on the square inch, and the water is driven 
up the tube with a force of that amount, which, us wc have 
said, is sufficient to carry it to a height of about 33 feet. If 
the condunsatiuu of the ait be less than the above, the effect 
will be proportionally diminished; but as long as tho den¬ 
sity exceeds that of tho external air, so long will the water 
be forced up *Ue tube; and thus a qontinuous stream is in- 
Eureii, which is the object desired. If the condensation bo 
carried to a greater extent, the height to which tho water 
will be ojecled will increase in the same rat®!} go that, if 
the bulk of the con-flnod air were reduced to one-third, one- 
I'ourih, or one fifth of its original bulk, the ascensivo power 
gained would he about 66, 99, or 132 feet respectively. 

Tliesc arc tho principles on which all such engines act, 
aliiiough the arrangement of the mechanism may greatly 
vary. A construction somewhat different has been em¬ 
ployed by Mr. Riiwntrec for tho Sun and other flre-oflices, 
in which the entrance of^mud and gravel with the wafer 
from the feed-pipe is more etfeelually prevented. Many 
ira|irovonients, more or loss valuable, have been suggested 
and partly acted upon within the last fow-years. A fire- 
engine coinpoi.cd entirely of metal has been constructed by 
Mr. Tilley, of Lotidun., 4@»othei. whicl| is both efficient 
and portalile, has been made by Mr. Mert^eathor, and is 
used principally »» a stationary engine for tbe protection of 
large Ituildings. Engines on this constructiwi have been 
made for tlie mansioas of the dukes of Devonshire, Nurtli- 
uuiliei'land, and Rutland. 

But th'. most iuiporlaut deviation from thw^enoral con¬ 
struction of fire-engines is the steam fire-engine of Mr. 
llrailhwaite. This was first employed at a fire at the 
Argyle Rooms, in London, in 1830, and displayed gi-eat 
power in throwing the water on to tho building. Tho fur¬ 
nace and holler of this engine are similar to those of the 
* Novelty,’ a locomotive engine constructed by the same 
engineer for railway traffic. The pipe by which the water 
is jutted turns on a swivel, by which means tlie stream can 
be directed to any quarter. The cylinders are placed hori¬ 
zontally, and the steam-]uston is connected with the water- 
pump plnnger by a rod working through two stuffing boxes. 
The steam-cylinder is 7 inches in diumeler, and the num¬ 
ber of strokes of the piston from 36 to 46 per minute. The 
water-pumps art 64 inches in diameter. This engine, the 
total weight of which did not exceed 45 cwt., consumed .'J 
bushels of coals in 5 hours, by which cxiienditure it was 
enabled to throw out from 30 to 40 tons of water per hour, 
whicli it pfopelliad to a height of upwards of 80 feet, and 
on one occasion td 90 ibet. When an alarm of fire is given, 
the fire belonging to th» engine is kindled, and in 18 mi¬ 
nutes the water in tbe boiler is brought to 212''; and by an 
ingenious contrivance, bellows tSb worked by tbe motion of 
the wheels, by which tbe heating of the water is hastened. 

Another engine, on the same construction. hyMr.Braith- 
waite, possessed 10-horse powOr tthe former being about Jk 
end the enormous quantil^ Of 90 tons of water 

hour. 

In 1332 a steam fire-iingmn was made kihg of 

Prussia by the same engineer, in ,whioh the .stqgm coulq be 
got up in 20 minuses to a pressure of 7b H>s.jm4be squaf" 
inch, Thiii -«(igitie ejected the wiW« throi|^ a pipe 1 

ineh in-'diameier .to tbe height of. 116. (Jr.;; IW feot: the 
nufoWreif streHsiss of the ptstoU was 18 |ei;.minute, and tho 
body «r water ejected about 1} ton in that time. 

"The ]wwer of etearir has likewise been applied to 
fire,-«i)jfiiih by Mr. Braithwaitc, tfaq meehinery of which is 
so coostriioisu, that the power of the eiHt^ «stt be at onoe. 
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changed from propelling the vessel to working the pumps, 
and thus does aouBlo duty. To prepof the vessel, the 
gearing of the coupling-boxes is connected with the paddle 
wheels ; but in order to apply the engine to the propulsion 
of watbr (he gearing is altered, and the engine brought into 
connexion with thb pumps. 

*In many cases B siippfy of water is obtained for the ex¬ 
tinction of fires in laige buildings by having a reservoir at 
the top of the buildings, frinn which pipes are conducted to 
various parts; and'cocks or 'rtlves in those pipes being 
opened, the water will floW downwards. 

The construction of the leathern pipes, or hose, for fire- 
engines 'has received much attention. The pipes wei-o 
occasionally made, in former times, of canvass, covered with 
cement; another plan was to weave them into perfect 
tubes; but the use of leather seems to be now fully esta¬ 
blished in this country. An improvement in tho matorinia 
of these pipes is said to have been lately made in France, 
by tile substitution of flax for leather. The pipes are woven 
in the same manner as the wicks of patent lamps, and may 
he made of any length, without seam or joining. .‘When 
wotted they swell and become water-tight. It is said that 
they are more portable than leather, and not so susceptible 
of injury. The expense also is not more than half that of 
leather. 

Tlic leathern tubes, or pijies, are usually sown up in the 
manner of boots: but Messrs. Hancock and Tollers, of Phi¬ 
ladelphia, a few years ago, devised a mode of fastening the 
seams by nieanii, of metallic, rivets, vvbic.h plan has re¬ 
ceived further improvements from Mr. J acol) Perkins, of 
Lomioii. 

The difficulty of directing the play of the stream of 
water in an apartment enveloped in flames, without great 
danger to the fireman, induced Mr. Bramah, about 40 years 
since, to devise a boss, or nose, for the end of the jiipe. 
This boss is hemispherical, and perforated with small holes, 
and when thrown into the middle of the apailment a 
minute stream rushes tom each hole; and as the direc¬ 
tions of the holes are armiged at all angles^ within 180" of 
each other, the ceiling, wall, and lloor, become saturated 
equally with water, which could not he tlm case with one 
large aperture. Tlii.s was the intention of the inventor, 
but wc do not know whether it lias ever been acted upon. 

Witliiii ii lew years the firotnen beloudng to the ilifi'erciit 
Insiiiance conqianies in London have been formed into a, 
body—the Fire Brigade,—t^e eslablishniont ot winch has 
heen found to be attended with very henoficial results— 
results indeed which generally ft)llowf|^^thc adoption of a 
system of comhitied operation*Still niort recently a smoko- 
pruuf dress has keen introduceu among the corps, invented 
by Lieut.-Col. Paulin, of Paris. It is a. kind of tunic or 
hood of leather, covering the head and bust, and is fastened 
round the middle of the boily. Into the head of the covei ing 
are iii.serteil two glass eye pieces, and ft lealherii air-tube is 
fasletied to the back of the dress. Aitniall lauu>, somewhat 
resembling those used by the metropolitan police, is liistcneil 
in front, and a whistle for giving sigurts is placed opposite 
to the mouth of the wearer. 

FIRE-ESCAPE. The perilons situation of liumaii 
beings in the upper part of buildings, wlion on iiie, liaS 
roused the ingenuity of many persons to devise the means 
of escape; and as the subject of great inqinrtance, 

especially towns, the fouOwing observations may 

* ttir use. « 

caping through the window of a burning 
Py of two kinds; one IVoin within by tlie 
/who is in danger, and the other by the 

_r persons from without. Of the first kind 

is a contrivance invented by Mr. Mascrcs, some years since, 
in which an assemblage of straps, or belts, ftrra a kind of 
scat for the individual, who holds in his hand a rope which 
passes through a series of holes in a block, and is, at tho 
same time, cunnectod with twp.books or clasps, fastened to 
the sill of the window. Tho individual, standing in oiie 


not be 
The 
house 
individui 
assistance 




jthreugh h>s bands. CtjnMv 
tlOT.iie the ingenuity toplayed Sli their construction, arc 
liffl'e, tcsll&is siy^ds ^rawhock:—that they require a calm 
attculidB^MinWi® fixing, a.ljusting, &e . at a roomemt 
^tyhou ftttdt^our render the miuu ill ntted for vhe 

of rules 5f copduct. , u i_ 

Atab% the innltltlieily of fire-wcapea which havolJiiWi 
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deviao^ we will briefly mention a few for whicb promimas 
ot riMMials have liten awarded by .Ibe Society of Art*. 

, In 1809 Mr. Davu received a preiuium of. flfty ftninoas 
ibr inventing an apparatuSi which comiisted of three huiders 
apnliad to «aj#h otW. by four clasp irons on t^"top p{ 
-each -df &e two lowermost, which are so contrived that 
each Inddoi may slide into the one beneath it. On the top 
of the lowermost lad^r two pulleys are fixed on the inside, 
oxer which trvo ropes pass, and are situated between the 
lower ladder and tue middle one. The ropes are made fiist 
to the bottom of the middie ladder on each side, in a proper 
direction with (he pulleys at the top. The upper loader is 
attached to the middle one in the same manner, and on 
iho top it carries two horn-pieces, made of iron, and turned 
off at each end similar to two lioms, which are four foot 
apart, and are sharp at the end to cling to the sides of the 
window, and thus keep the ladders steady. The compound 
ladder, which reaches to a'height of about 45 feet, is fixed 
on a frame about 9 feet by 5, and drawn on wheels; and a 
windliisa is so placed that the three ladders can be wound 
out from each other, and thus elevated to the position 
rcqi^ifbcl. 

In 1,813 Mr. Young received a premium for a fire-ladder, 
consisting of a number of rounds, which form the steps of 
the ladder by being fastened to two ropes, which are sus¬ 
pended from an iron frame, terminating in hooks, which 
can be lodged on the sill of a window, and thus form a 
convenient ascent, which much resembles that of a common 
rope ladder. The rounds of the ladder are so made that 
they can bo fitted to each other longiludlEally, and elevated 
from Iho street in the form of a long straight rod, but 
without being detached from the ropes which are to form 
the two sides of the ladder. When the hooks at thn top are 
fixed, a jerk at the bottom will unfix all the rounds from 
tMr vertical position, and allow llioin to fall into their 
proper places. 

In 1810 a medal was presented to Mr. Braby for a con¬ 
trivance, which consulted of a pule of any desired length, 
on the front of which is fastened board or plank, fitted to 
a groove or rabbet in the back of a car, which, by means of 
this groove, sltdes^upon the plonk along the pole. A rojte, 
atla^ied to the car, passes over a pulley at the fop of the 
pole, down a chounol at the back of it (which is covered 
with plate-iron to p^rd the roinj from injury by fire), and 
is then brought uiider anotlier pulley at the bottom of the 
''polo. With the assistance pf this rope the car may bo 
raised or lowered by persons below, and thus a communi¬ 
cation established ^tth an upper window. 

Mr. Witty, in 18211, prepared a sort of settee, or chair, 
for a window recess, which Skay be hung on the sill of a 
window like a painter's machino. A bog is suspended 
from flwciiahvand is kept upon by being made last to a 
sU’ung frame, and well secured by girth-vveb, which passes 
tuidcr it, and by which it hangs. These webs go over 
rollers, on one of wMoh is coiled a sufficient quantity to 
reach from the lop of the house to the bottom. When a 
person gets into t^ bag from a window the bag begins to 
do(««ud, and as thff web unooiU itself from the rollers it 
cau$c.s a flexible rope to wind round the middle part of the 
roller, by which means the descent is graduated. 

The magistrates of Leith have within a few years caused 
sevurul firc-kiddcrs to h^unstructod for that town by Mr. 
Lamb, au inhabitant dPLeith. on a principle aomoifhat 
rusemhling that ^ Mr. Davis, before desa8ji||j|^ buk tnbre 
.«im|de in Its aotidh. ^ 

Rooently„ two fire escape*, one by the 

other by ;Mr. Merry weather, heve been seveiol 

uf the pareohial authorities of Loudon, and^wHly brought 
into use. That by Mr. Fordxxinsists of a well-Beasoned spar 
35 or 4i0 fia»t4ftng. capped with iron at the top, and having 
two iHTojecting arms, fomisbed with prongs, by which a 
firm bearing agaimt the wall uf a house is oburined. The 
lower-end is slwd with iron, teriulnated by a spike to enter 
the ground, ioMl below the cap at .the lop, a grooved pulley. 
iXfmortised into the spat, and a' oorretponding puUey 4 
placed nsltr'riie bottom .An-ondlesa rope runs round these, 

, two puBmb* «t<on« point of whiclLis aitaohed-a majn yopei 
and anothcff point of tflie endloM rope i» fastened t^hL 
semicircular brace alta,}*%a grooved roller, -whiektravoHes 
up. and down the spat.fbldWoeU the two pMleyi.'ipfcil.blace 
parties a hobk on tnainber- sida’ of Uia spm, to ndiicb acar , 
ta eradiO i* fiixedi l^ whioh:'pv*on» imiy Iw lowwed 
fpound. nw cradle, wld^ ooailjMbwia spat and ibotdimd 


susiieuded fi-om a cross head, and has a belt buckled round 
it, is town up by a rope passing over lha pulleys. ,' 
The other contrivance, and tiie last whiclt we have Space 
to notice, is by Mr. Morryweethor. 'B consists' iff ladders 
about six feet Wg, all of which are mad* exactly alike, the 
uptr end being smaller than the lower; each end is fur- 
ni^ed with a pair of iron loops or sheaths, so contrived that 
the ton of each ladder can be inserted into the loom at the 
botfomref anol^,' and thus several can be joined' end to 

C Tbe top ioffihe upper ladder, when employed at fires, 
ade to wheel along the front wall in ascending by. an 
ingenious appehdage contrived by Mr. Baddelyj which cim- 
sists of two snort side-pieces corresponding in fofm to the 
bottom part of a ladder. On the uj^r part is an iron axlo 
carrying a pair, of small light -dheels. A semicircular con¬ 
necting rod ofifron preserves the proper position of the Siile- 
pieebs when not mounted on the ladder. Each end of the 
axle is provided with rising springs similar to those in an 
umbrella-stick, which allows the wheels to he slipjied on 
the axle, but effectually prevents their ifliding off again 
until the springs arc depressed. This apparatus is fitted on 
to the top of the ladder, in the same manner as one ladder 
is fitted to another. 

Seven lengths of this ladder have been fitted to each 
other, and raised in half a minute by three persons; ami 
by means of a pulley, passing over tho top of Ibe ladder, wc 
have seen, tilfbc persons descend from a height of .30 feet, 
by a belt mtonod round the body, in about two minutes 
and a half. 

AVliaievcr kind of fire-escape be preferred, it is nccesMiry 
that the localities where they are deposited and tho rnoirB 
of using them should be well and generally understood. 
FIRK-P’LY, rEi-ATKRiDjE; Lamp-vuis.] 

FIRE, ST. ANTHONY’S. [Erysipelas.] 

FIRE, GREEK, an invcntioti of the middle ages wliiidi 
was often oioploycd in the wars ot the Christians and Earii- 
cens. This subjret lias given rise to much inquiry ami 
excited much^scussion; the obscurity by which it is en¬ 
veloped lias W3on greatly increased by many causes, ami 
especially by the love of the mqryolloas.’ ’■ - 
According tft'^ibbun, the deliverance of Constantinople 
in tho sieges’of-tlio seveutli and cighlbilcenturics ‘ may be 
chiefly ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, and the teal 
etticacy of tho Greek fire. Tlie important secret of roin- 
poundiug and directing this artificial Jlaiuo was imported by 
Callinicus, ^(ativc of Helioijolis in Syria, who de.serted from 
tho seivioe of the cali-pb to that of the emperor.’ 

It is justly observed by Gibbon that ‘ the historian who 
presumes to analyse this extraordinary composittun should 
suspect his own ignorance and that of hisBysanliue guides, 
so prono to tho maiYelious, so careless, and in this instaiioe 
so jealous of the truth. From their obscure end perhaps 
fallacious bints, it should seem that the principal ingredient 
of the Greek lire was naphtha, or liquid bitumen, a light, 
tenacious, and inflammable oil which springs from the earth, 
and catches fire us soon us it comes in contact with the'air. 
The naphtha was mingled, I know not by what motliod dr in 
what proportion, with sulphur and wiui the jiitcii' that is 
extracted from evergreen firs.’ One of the properties boro 
stated to belong to naphtha i* well kpown to be and indeed is 
obviously incorrectly ascribed to it; if it were spontaneoUsl/ 
inflammable it could not even be collected, and. of eb.urse 
could net be mixed with the other ingredients which are 
named. Wbatovot may have bfeen the precise nature of the 
mixture, the account of its effects, fropi vxhich Roraewbit of 
the marvrilous must be deducted, is thus stri^gly por¬ 
trayed by Gibbon:—‘ From this mixture, which pi-oduckd a 
tliiok smoke and a louik^plosiou, proceeddd w fierce und 
obstinate flame, which not only rose ill perpchdidUfar os&nt, 
but likewise burnt with equal vehemd'ticB in desedfilt or 
lateral progress; instead of b^ng'hximguished, It was 
^urished and quickened by the -dMiaeat of water; and 
'sand, urine, or vinegar’tefere the ’ only aumedies ihatoottld 
damp the l^jr of this powerful which was j.nstiy 
denominW^ by the Greek* the jU0a of the maritime fire. 
FriJ-the ^neyanee' of the was empteyad %ith 

{vqual efiweetfiiy sea and tw lWi4 battle* or‘tn'Me^,-: It 
Was eitiiw |Ottt«d fittoill Itlrge' bouei|, hr 
launehed.ineipd-het hMtk iw’stene and irOfi,-^ 'in 
totfwa BBdjfawin»i ^wtttjwldttnd with flax a«4"W wbfoh 
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long tubas of eonjior, which planted on. the prow of a galley, 
and fancifully sliapod into the jnoulha of savage monsters, 
that sccinud to vomit a stream of liquid and consuming fire.’ 
According to Giblwn, the secret of the Greek fli-o was con¬ 
fined above 400years to the Romans of the East; it was at 
length either discovered or stolen by the Mohammedans; 
ami in the holy wars of Syria and Egypt they retorted an 
invention contrived against themselves on the heads of the 
Ghristians. The fm Qregfois, as it isittyled byHhe more 
early of the French writers, is lluus doiicribed by Juin>|filo: 
‘ It came Hying through the air, like a winged long^tSled 
dragon, about the thickness of a hogshead, with a report 
of thunder and the velocity of lightning; and the darkness 
of the night was dispcllcd by this deadly iilumination.' The 
use of Greek fire was continued to tlic middle of the 14lh 
century, when the more ctficieut employment of gunpowder 
WTis substituted. When Ypres was besieged by the Bisbop 
of Norwich in 13b3, the garrison defondod itself with Greek 
fire. In a curious paper on the subject of Greek fire by the 
late Dr. MacC'ulluch (Royal In»l. Journal, vol. 14), he 
remarks that very diflerent things were known by one 
name, and he supposes tlie various projectile means and 
conibu'tihles emplbyed to have been ussculially different. 

FIRENZE. [F 1 . 0 HENCK.] 

FIRKIN, a measure of ale. 'beor, and some dry commo- 
dilii'.s, now disused. Eight gallons of ale, soap, or herrings, 
made a firkin, and nine gallons of beer. 1^ by a statute 
passed in I (>89, the disliuction between tile firkin of ale 
and beer was abolished, except only in London, and eight 
and a half gallons were declared to make a firkin. 

FIRM. IPaktnkrshii’.T 

FTRMA'N or FIRM.AU^N, is the name of the decrees 
issued by theTurki.sh Sultan, wbicb are signed wjtli his own 
eiplur or signet. Such are the lirmauns by whieh he ap- 
pomls the various pachas and other great otliecrs of the 
stale. Finuauu is also tlie nanio of a kind of passjiort 
aliieli the pachas ate in tho haliil of granting to travellers, 
especially Europeans, by which they enjoin the subordiiiutc 
autliorilics to give the bearer proleclion and assistance. 
Tiie ‘ lirniiiini of death’ was a soiitoiicc of snmniary execu¬ 
tion issued by tbc svllan against a pacliii, the written 
order fir wliieli was entrusted to a elii.ious, or slate messen¬ 
ger. whose duly it was to see it executed. 

Fl'ROL.4. [Nuci.i.oniu..Ncnu'iA; Cauim.xhia, vol. vi. 

I'IRST FRUITS (I’riuiitiaj), the profiljjsiof every spi¬ 
ritual hviiig for one year, according to tin; valuation thereof 
in the king’s hooks. [Annati.s.] They were claimed liy 
the pope throughout Christendom; in England his claim 
was lirst assert^ ill tho reign of King .lohn, and then only 
so far as related to clerks whom he apiwinted to honelices. 
Al'.orwards, by Pojio Clement V. and John XXII., about 
the beginning of lie fourteenth cetilury,- they were de¬ 
manded and taken by the pope from all I'.lerks, by whomso¬ 
ever jirc-siiiiled. By tho statutes 23 Henry VIII. e. 20, and 
26 Ilcnry VIII. c. 3, first fruits and tenths [Tenths] were 
taken from the pope and given to tlie king. In the thirty- 
second year of the same king’s reign a court was erected 
for the man^ement of them, hut it was soon afier abo¬ 
lished. Ultimately Queen Anno gave up this branch of 
the royal revenue to be applied towards the augmentation 
of small livings. [Bknkfick.] 

First fruits arising in Ireland were by the 2nd Geo. 1. 
0 . 15, directed to he applied for llie same purpose ; hut by 
the 3rd and 4th Will. IV. c. 37, the jiayuiont of first fruits 
in Ireland is abolished. (1 Bl. Com. ; 2 Burn. Eccl. Law.) 
FIRTH. [Frith.] 

FISC, FISCUS, was the naj^a given under the Roman 
empire, and afterwards in the monarchies which rose on its 
ruins, to the private treasury of the sovereign, os distin- 
uished from mrarinm, or the treasury of the state. The 
sous was chiefiy replenished by flues and eonfiscatiuas, on'd 
unclaimed property of deceased persons: the taxes and 
other revenues of the country were paid inta^liie eerarium. 
Under absolute monarchies, however, the two treasuries 
have been often confounded name and in reality. 

Under the Wdal system, fiscus r^ius and.ffsoales term*', 
signified the domains of tho crown, and the peasants at¬ 
tached to those domains were called fiscalini. Fiscus by 
degrees came to ho used figuratively for the rights of the 
crown in civil as. well as criminal matters, and the king's 
attorney was called procurator fisci, procureur fiscal in 
French, avvocato fisofue in Italian. Fiscus, in the sense of 
p: C., No., 630. 


‘ feudiim regium,| or fiefs granted by the crown, was con¬ 
trasted with proprietas, ur an allodial estate. The word fiscus 
meant originally a basket or frail in which the monies of 
the prince were collected, tnucange.) 

FISH (FrencR poissoii; German, fisch), a name applied 
to all the snecies of a class of animals occupying the lowest 
station of the four great divisians of the section vertehrata. 

A fish may be defined as a vertebrate animal, breathing 
through the medium of water by means of branchial, or 
gills, having one auricle and one ventricle to the heart, cold 
red blood, and extremities formuil fur swimming. 

Having given the ordinary definition of a fish, it may 
now be well to proceed with a short account of fishes in 
general. 

In considering fialies, porlmps the most important thing 
which offers itself to. our attention is the apparatus called 
the branchial, ur gills. ’Tins apparatus is situated on each 
side of the neck, and consists of numerous laminn fixed 
on arches. These laminoi are covered with innumerable 
bfood-vessels, and are so constructed us to present a con¬ 
siderable surface to the water, so that the blood may receive 
a Buflicicnt portion of the oxygon contained in that element. 
^ the water in contact with the gills becomes deteriorated, 
it is necessary that a constant current be caused to How over 
them. In most fishes this is effected by their taking the water 
in at the mouth and expelling it from under the gill-covers. 
The blood, which is constantly sent to the braYichioi from 
the heart, is distributed by means of the arteries to every 
part of the body, whence it returns to the heart by means of 
the veins. ^ 

As the breathing apparatus in the fish is suited to aquatic 
habits, so likewise is every part of its structure. The body 
is generally of an elongate oval, compressed form, covereil 
with scales directed backwards, and furnished with fins; 
thus being beautifully adapted for swimming. Many fishes 
moreover have a bladder filled with air situated immediately 
beneath the spine, by the dilatation or compression of whieh 
tliotr specific gravity is said to he varied. The thoracic part 
of the body is thrown forwards towards the head (so that 
fislies may bo said to have no neck), and thus the binder 
part of the body is more froc and lltte.(l for motion. The 
luiihs arc formed into fins, the fore-legs constituting what 
is teruiod the pectoral fins (fig. I a), and the posterior ex¬ 
tremities the ventral (fig. 1 b) : besides these fins ordinary 
fishes arc furnished with one or two ilorsal fins (fig. I ec), 
an anal fin {fig. 1 tl), and a caudal fin, or tail. 

All these fins are not always present, nor when present 
are they always in the same relative (xisitions; and we 
shall hereafter find that both the absence of certain fins, and 
tho peculiar position of those organs, afford characters in 
the elassificalion of fishes. The fins consist of a thin clastic 
membrane supported by rays. The rays are of two kinds— 
those which consist of a single bony piece, usually hard and 
pointed, are termed spinous rays; and when the rays are 
formed of numerous portions of hone united by artiriilatiuns, 
and frequently divided longitudinally into several filaments, 
they are called flexible rays. The principal organ of motion 
is the tail, the dorsal and ventral fins apparently serve to 
balance the fish, and the pectorals to arrest its progress 
when required. 

The hones of fishes are of a less dense and compact 
nature than in the higher orders of animals, and always 
remain in an isolated state, similar to that of the embryo 
of tlig mammalia. Tho skeleton may btj divided into loin 
chief jiarts-^hffvertehral column, the bead, the rcsiiiralory 
apparatus,limbs. The vertebnil column consists of 
vertebrsB wiMTare concave at each end and iiiereod in 
the middle; and when joined together the hollow space 
between each two is oticupied by a .gelatinous substance, 
whieh passes from one space to the next tluough the hole 
in each bone. Tiiis hole is usually very small, hut in some 
of the Chondroptorygians it is so large that the bodies of the 
vertebral arc more rings. To the vertebric are attached the 
ribs; in fact, the ribs are the main support of all the oiher 
hones. The head vaiies more in form than in any otiier 
class of vertebrate animals. Tho same bones as those found 
in other oviparous animals are almost always ti aoealdc. We 
shall confine our observations to those vyhicli are most fre¬ 
quently referred to in technical descriptions. 

Thd ifiper jaw consists of maxillary and inlermaxillary 
bones; in the greater number of fishes the intermaxillary 
hones (fig. 1, «) constitute the chief portion of the upper 
jaw. the maxillar) bones (fig. L/) being placed behind and 
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parallel to them and articulated to the vomer {fig. 3. 1). In bones Uk- Chondroptorygians the jMxillwy 

the salmon tribe, and some other fislies, however, the inter- ond_ intermaxillary Ixmes are ^■oucm to mere rudiments, 
tnaxtllary bones {fis* <?) axe smaller in proportion, and ihoix functions being performed by the bones analogous to 
form a continuous line with the fore-part of the maxillary the palatines, and swnetiraos by the vomer* 



Fig. 1 . Mccleton <yf iliti Comnwa Ptffoh. 

a ftoiwcfornl On: ft.thevonlml fin; re, Ihc tlorital finsj rf, Uic antil fin; c, the intemiiutia||b bon*’ /, tlic martlliiTy bone : the operculum ; ft, the 
iub-opercttlum; i,the pre-opercutuin; A, the intvi*opt!iculuin. T 



Fig. *i. TTp^rer Jiiw of ii 'rioiit 
r,thf inlcrniAiiUar) bout*; /,lb»* ntuxUlttn bum. 

Fit} Ptttul ^h'w ol till’ liUMitli ol a 'rniul 
•, the vomer fmni«h«*t! wUb li'oth; rnm, palntiiK* bom'a also fiirnUhc*! with 
toelh i «i, thu lonK'U* with rt^vuix-vd leotb 

Tlus tottw jaw j»g(’iior!illy<!iirai>ij«o(l nl'iit least two banes 
on oneh side, the dontol portion in Iront, and tlte articular 
portion behind. 

The jalatines iflu. 3, m m) are extended longitudinally 
on eaclt side, niui fbrra part of the roof of tiro mouth; 
they are often Cmnislied with teeth. 

The <ri:(irmlm- Imntut. Tlie ehief portion of the sides of 
the head holand the eye consists of the ojiorcular bones: 
those are generally foVr in number, and are termed the 
njwroulu’n t.Hg. 1,^), the failH^n'rn/iiin (//g-. l,/(), the 
pre-<tfterruhtm t I, i), and the intfr operculum (Jig. 1, k}. 
The first of these covers the gills. 

Til* Iirlrnc/umtt^g^ifts rai/s(fig. 1, o), which are olieu men¬ 
tioned tn descriptions, are situated uiiiler the opercular bono.s. 

Tiro terih in fishes are almost entirely osseous: they are 
usually of a simple t.piuo-like form, and rucurviHl at the 
tip. Teeth are found in almost overy hone in the interior 
of the mouth; m the suporior and ihfurior maxillary, and 
ialovmaxillnry hones; littewise on the branchial aruhes, 
pharangeal boties (which arc situated in the throat), and on 
the tongue. There h considorahle variety in J|^r structure, 
as will be found in the various descriptions.||Pblies fuund 
in otlier parr, of this work. 

The gcuJes arc comiiosed of two substances, one re- 
scmhlins; horn in its toxture, afid the oilier of a harder htid 
bone-like nature; they are generally attached to the skin 
by their anterior edge, and consist of nutuMous conecmric 
lamina; (soorcted by the skin), thu sniallest of which is first 
fbrmed. Certain acales, forming a continuous series, in a 
aUglttly waved hrifc from the head to the tail of the fish, are 
pierced in or near tlroir centre, and furnished with a tube 
througl) which a slimy mutter is poured, which serves to 
lubrieato the httdy of the animal. This senes of tubes forms 
a lino virible on tfl® sides of the l»ody, tind which is termed 
tiro lateral lifie. 

Tlte stractare. form, and. position of too scales {ishes 
are very .variable, and -have fotntshed M. Agassi* • with 
characters for a new elaaaifieatkm df these animals. 

As .regards' the sensea, those of taste and touch appear to 

* Siw Uw' llmticR^es tor IM Pvtoons FomUm’ of Xeuii 


he hut slightly developed in fishes. Whon we find the 
tongue thickly covered with teeth (as is often the ease), and 
Used as an organ of iirclronsion, and when we consider the 
quick niamier in whicli the food is swallowed, it would ccr- 
tuiiily ai>pear that lltmr sense of taste is very slight. The 
sense of touch is probably most developed in the eirrhi at¬ 
tached to the mouth of those fishes that have them. The 
long filaments with which the fins of some Ashes are fur¬ 
nished also perhaps serve, through the sense of touch, to 
indicate the vicinity of weeds, or other objects in tlic water. 

Tlie eyes are differently placed in the various species of 
fislics, in accordance with tlieir habits: for the most part 
they are placed laterally, and in some (those tliat live at the 
hotloin of the water) we find them directed upivards. In 
some of the species of sharks (toose of tlie genus Zygwua) 
Ihct are sil Mated at tlic end of^n elongated lateral process 
on each .side of the head. 

The sight iu fishes is acuio, Ihe saiige of vision lio'uauer 
is jirohaliiy soTOOwhat limited. The c)cs (which are fur¬ 
nished with a splrorieal lens) are generally large- hut in 
some spiHiies they are very small, whilst others appear to 
be dcstilvite of them. 

Although fishes ajipear not to possess certain portions of 
the auditory apparatus, observed in animals of a higher 
grade, they ncvertholeas possess the sense of hearing. 

niere are reasons for the belief that the sen.se of smoll in 
fishes is tolerably acute: fbeir olfhctory nerves are of largo 
size, and disposed over a consideiuhlc extent of surfoce. 

By far tlie greater number of fishes are of carnivorous 
habits; thoro are some however which feed upon vegetable 
substances, and we find the stomach modified accordingly 
os in otlicrilmimuls. 

Tlie sexes of fishes, if we except the sharks and rays, 
offer no very decided external characters by which they 
may distinguished: as in the higher animals, however, 
obsei^esMr. Yarrell, ‘the respiratory organs occupy more 
space in the molea than in the females; and, on tne other 
hand, the abdomen is larger in the females than in the 
males: ihe males may therefore be known from Uw females 
by their somewhat sliarfigr or more pointed head, the 
greater length of the gilt cover, and the body ftom the 
dorsal fin downwards being t*®* so <l60p compared with the 
■whole length of the fish.’' 

Tlte sexual organs of fishes are in the generality of the 
species of a more simple nature Aan is observed in the 
higher orders of the vartobrata, ‘consisting, as will be 
found, towards the season of producing tlieir young, of two 
elohgafod oval lobes of roe, one on each side of the body, 

K d bot.VreCn the ribs -awd thB intestinal canal; the 
in tiiO femtdc, Called hafd roe, contain a very large 
number of roiraitish grains, callied ova or eggs, which fire 
enctoSOd in a delicate membranous tunio or bag, teaching 
to the sideef the anal aperture, where an elongated fissure 
perntite tagreSs at tiro proper time. In the males, tlie l(*es 
of roe are smaller than in the females, and have the appear¬ 
ance of two elongated masses of fat, which ate callM soft 
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roe; they remain however firm till the actual season of 
spawning, when they become by degrees more and inore 
fluid, and the whole is ultimately voided by small portions 
at a time under slight abdominal pressure. * * * 

‘ At the season for depositing the spawn, wliich varies 
with almost every genus, some species repair to the gra¬ 
velly shallows of rivers, and others to the sandy bays of the 
sea. This movement is called by fishermen “ going to hill, 
ox readingother simcies resort to bunches of weeds., In 
many instance^ when ready to deposit her spawn, a fem^e 
is accompanied by two males, one on each side,—a provuiou 
of nature which seems intended to secure the impregnation 
of the largest quantity of ova. and the range of the iiitiuen^ 
of the male fluid is enormously inorsased by diffusion in 
water. The adhesive nature of the surfacabof each egg sup¬ 
plies the means of attachment to any of U>e various suh- 
stanues qpar which it may happen to he loft; and the time 
required for the appearance of the young fish is very va¬ 
riable, depending upon the species, the seasun, and its icni- 
pecature. The young fish is first apparent as a line wound 
round the central vitelline portion of the egg, and nltimaloly 
escapes by rupturing the external capsule with its tail.’ 

We now iirocoed to give an outline of Cuvier’s clas¬ 
sification of fishes, since it is that which is jierhaps iuo.st 
generally aduptod: it is nevertheless in many respects verj 
artificial. ^ 

Fishes are divided by this author into twtTlories. that of 
ordinary fishes, or Oxsd*. distinguished by haying the ske¬ 
leton bony; the osseous matter being d.isposetl in filiros; the 
sutures of the cranium distinct; maxillary and lulermaxit- 
liiry hones, either one or both present: and that of the Cur- 
tilaginci or Choiidropterygii, distinguished by liiiving the 
skeleton cartilaginous; the bones destitute of iihres; su¬ 
tures of the cranium indistinct; maxillary and inter- 
inaxdlary homis cither wanting or rudimentary, their jilaee 
being supplied by the palatine or vomer. 

These two scries are subdivided as follow:— 


Family Percida; 
Loncati 
Scia'iiidii- 
Spurulii) 
IWainidm 
iSquamipinuiili 
Seonibridm 
Twiiioidai 


Scries 1. Ossei. 
Section 1. Pcctinihniiiclin. 
Order I. Acimthepterygii. 


Family Theiilyes 

Phiiryiigiens Uihyrin- 
tliifornies 
MugiUilii' 

(toliiiida* 

Loptiiadie 

hiilindie 

tlentriscidiu 


Order 

1. Abdominales 
Family Cyprinidai 
Esocidm 
Siluridm 
Salmonidm 
ClupcidK 


Malacoplerygii. 

2. Suhbriicliialos 
Family Gadidie 

Pleiironeclido) 

Uiscehuli 

Eehciieididai 


Orders. A pedes 
Murmnidtn 
Section 2. Plectognatlu ^ 
Gymnodontid® 

Scleiiodermi 

Sootion S. Luphobranebii 

Syngnalhidw * 

Series 2, Cartilaginni or Chwidroptcrygii 
Order 1. Eloutheroponai 
Sturionideo 
Chipi«s«idiB 
Order 2. Plagiostomi 
Squalid® 

Raiid® - 

Order 3. Cyolostomi 
Pteromysid® 

The characters of the two groat series or sections into 
which fishes are divided it has been shown arc taken from 
the nature «f t|® skeleton. It remains for m now to make 
a few observations upon the minor subdivisions. 

In the Qtgei, or bony fishes, there are three sections. 
Those of the first, the Peotinibtancbii, possess the following 
characters i—rBntnchi® in continuous pectinated ridges, 
furnished with an opercular and braneWostegoHs mem¬ 
brane ; jaws complete and free. Section 2, Pleclogoathi; 

• Caviar rava aonaSia to Qua aaiatUip: the one hara uieQ I" t)><t given by 
Jit, JaiiyaaiOihar aaetlonet ssmat havaalinliaaii Wlua front IheaameanlnM. 


—Branohi® with the pectinations continuous; opercule 
and rays concealed beneath the skin; oxlernol aperture a 
simple cleft; jaws incomplete; maxillary firmly attached 
to the side of the intermaxillary, which alone form-s the 
jaw; palatine arch united to the cranium by suture, and 
immovable. To this section belong the globe-fishes, flle- 
flslies, &o. Section 3, LuphobranchtiUranchi® in small 
tufts; opercule large, confined on all sides by a mewbranc, 
with only a small hole for the external aperture; brauvli- 
iostogous rays rudimentary; jaws complete and free. To 
this section belong the pipc-flslius, hippucampus, &c. 

The two latter sections sontoin but a limited iiumher of 
species: the Fectinibranehii, on the contrary, contain all the 
ordinary and typical fishes, and, as is seen iu the Ibregoing 
list, is subdivided into three ordeis. llie fishes of the first 
of these orders, the Acanllutptmjgii, are distinguished by 
their ha\ iug llio anterior part of tlic dorsal, anal, and ventral 
fins I'uriiislied with sunple spiiuuis rays. The perehes, 
mullets, gurnards, mackerels, fee,, therefore belong to this 
order. Jii the second order, the fi/alaco/i/erygit, all the liii- 
rays are lleMblo, with the exception sometimes of the first 
ray of the dorsal ami pectoral fins. The threepiincipal divi¬ 
sions of the Mataciyfiterygh are founded either upon the 
position of cerlam fins, oi their absence. In the first divi¬ 
sion, the AbdomiiMleK, the ventral fins are situated far 
behind the pectorals; as in the carp, tench, bruaiii, dace, 
roach, pike, salmon, Sie. lii the second group, tiio Sub- 
briM'/ualos, the ventral fins arc situated immediiitely heiiealli 
the peclorals (eleven a little before them); asw'c find tliein 
ill the cod-fish, haddock, and whiling. The tUit fishes also 
belong to this group—such as the plaice, ttotmder, turbot,, 
side, &<‘. To llio third and last of those greater divisions 
of the Malaeopterygii belong the ecd.s, winch have received 
the name Apodos, from their possessing no venlral fins. 

In illustration of the three orders iiilo which the Garti- 
lagiiiei is divided, the Sturgeon will .serve as an example 
of the lir.sl, or the Klnullifro/mmi. T\\g Plagiihstnim eon- 
laiiis the Sharks and Hays: and the l.uiupreys and My.xiiies 
cldi'lhi constitute the (.lyclostomi. 

FISHER, JOHN, bishop of Rochester, was horn at 
Beverley in l-Joti. lie was educated at the collegiale .school 
of Ins native place, and after some re.sidonce tluTo removed 
to Michael House College, Canihridge, of wlnoh ho became 
niusler ni NMu. The palronugc of Mai-garel eounless of 
Rndiuumd, Homy the Seveiitli's mother, first hrought him 
into notice. I'lie respect in winch she held Ins cliaraelcr and 
her high opinion of his leaniing induced her to ajipoiiit lam 
her chaplain and coiifi'ssor. He was namisl the liist ‘ l..ady 
Margaret’s Professor of Uivinily’ in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, and became bishop of Roeliesler ni 1.304. it was 
some years after this time that the aclioiis of this piclale 
first gained him an historical notoriety. When Henry Vill. 
(1.327) was anxious to prove both to himself and to olheis 
the illegality of his nunriago with Catlicriue of ftiagon, lie 
applied to the bishops for their opinions in the iiiailei. 
One bishop aloiio refused to sign a deelaratioii tliiiL the 
marriage was unlawful: this hi.sliop was Fisher. Other 
persons indeed affixed his signature to the paper, afiirming 
that they had his penuissiou to do so; qiil the hisliop re.so- 
lutely denied that ho had given them Ins consent; for iu his 
oonscieuce he hidievod the marriage to he valid. Tins re¬ 
fusal, and his continued advonahy of queen Catherine’s 
cause, made him many powerful and lasjiiig enemies. Not 
only did ho hapome hateful to the king, who was do.sirou« 
for the divonBhut the wholu parliament took umhiage at 
his oouduot. Sir Thomas Audloy, then sja-akor, and thirty 
memhurs of the House of Commons, were sent to cumpluni 
to tho king of certain ilerogatory wHyds which Fisher was 
declared to havouised respecting the assembled ruprusoiita- 
tives; and it was with difficulty that he could persuade 
them to receive his explanation. Four years after, when 
both the parliament and tho convocation wore in debate 
upon the expediency of denying the tope’s supremucy 
(1534), Fisher again stood alone. Hu dissuuted from all 
the other hisboips,and could not, either by persuasion or ar¬ 
gument, be induced to concur with their opinion. An event 
waa now at hand which laid tho foundation of his ruin. The 
imposture of Elizabeth Barton, the nun of Kent, was ex- 
posed i)y the diligence of Craniner and others and while 
the principal agents were conderatied to death, it was like¬ 
wise deemed fit that those who had been privy to the de- 
ooptioB should not escape unpunished. Among these was 
Fisher, who. knowing this woman and her associates to bo 
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iinpostora, diagraced hiiUBclf by not exposing the imposi¬ 
tion : he made many vain .excuses, but was Ibmid guiU); of 
niUpi'ision of treaHun. It does not appear that the king 
prooeedod against him upon this charge till ho was moved 
by new provocations. When the oaih touching the succes¬ 
sion and the king’s supremacy was offered to him, the bishop 
of Rochester, as Sir Thomas More had done, refused to 
swear it. The king, now more than ever irritated against 
him, caused him to be indicted upon the statute and com¬ 
mitted to the Tower; 'hi-s bishoprick was seized,’ says Bur¬ 
net (f/uf. ReMmation, vol. i), ‘ and all his ^ds taken from 
hhn ; only sonut old rags were left to cover him; and ho was 
neither supplied well in diet nor other necessaries, of which 
he made s^ complaints.’ Books were also denied him lest 
ho should write against the king’s marriage or supremacy. 
These inexcusable severities met with the most hitter cen¬ 
sure of the Roman Catholic party; while many of the Re¬ 
formers, especially the Lutheran preachers who had fre¬ 
quently been persecuted by Fisher (see Burnet, HiH. Rf/., 
lart Libook2), privately rejoiced in his misfortunes. During 
lis imprisonment Pope Olemonl, in spite to the king, and 
in kindness to Fisher, sent him a cardinal’s hat. When 
llus king hoard of this, ho desired that the bishop might be 
examined about it; but Fisher protested that he had used 
no endeavours to procure it; nevertheless his new dipjity 
precipitated his ruin. His continued ilcnial of the king’s 
supremacy was no longer passed over: on the 17th of June, 

1 .i35, he was called to account for this offmico. The Lord 
Chancellor, the duke of Suffolk, and somtf other lords, to¬ 
gether with the judges, were appointed oouunissionors for 
iiis trial; ho was (bund guilty, and condemned to die as a 
traitor. On the 2‘ind of J line ho was lielieadod. 

The character of Fi.sluT is remarkable for firmness. 
In his steady mainteimiice of the fallen cause of queen 
Catherine, undaunted by the anger of the vindictive king, 
this quality peculiarly shone forth. Again, with regard to 
the supremacy, the obstinacy and tyranny of Henry VlII. 
were before him; it was clear that no circumslancos or 
reasoning would alter the opinions of his opponents; if he 
did not change, certain persecution awaited him. He 
might have followed the exainplo of numbers who, though 
zealous (hr papacy, had now deserted its cause: the spirit 
of the time was not only lenient to but favoured this s|iecies 
of hypocrisy. But, notwithstanding all this, Fisher was 
immovable, not being convinced that he was in the wrong; 
his fearless flrmuess allowed him to nmintaiu an open pro¬ 
fession that ho was in the right. He was a learned and 
dewut man, and his conduct fully proved his sincerity. 
(Burnet's fJiel. Ref.) 

FISHERIES are localities frequented at certain seasons 
by shoals or great numbers of fish, sumotiiuos of one par¬ 
ticular desenplion only, where they arc taken upon a large 
scale. The right of frequenting these iisluiig-gruunds has 
frequently been matter of dispute between governments, 
and sometimes the subject of treaties, wiiilo o.xcluaion from 
them or invasion of presumed exclusive rights to their 
enjoyment has been tlijg cause of warlike preparations. The 
prii.icipal kinds of ftsh which ai-e the object of these sys¬ 
tematic occupations are cod, ling, hake, herrings, lobsters, 
mackerel, oysters, pilchards, salmon, whales, anchovies, 
sardimns, sturgeon, and tunny. With the exception of the 
four last-nam^ descriptions, the flshermen of this country 
are engaged in the taking of alt these fish, and pursue theic 
calling to an extent which makes each an iimmrtant branch 
of national industry. The quantity of utbelBsh taken by 
British fishermen is in the aggr^ato exceedinglv great, 
and fumisbes constant employment throughout the year 
to a great number oMfeen on unKwt every part of the coasts 
of Great Britain and Ireland;' but it has not been usual to 
apply the word fisheries otherwise than as we have already 
mentioned. 

i)t the British fisaeno8,.some are earned on in rivers or 
tlmir Mtuaries, ifiid others in the bays or along the eeasts. 
Our prinoipal cod-fishery is on the banks of Newfiiundland; 
and m whales our ships frequent the shores of Greenland, 
Davis% Btmits, an^ the South Boas. Of late, wlialo-^ 
fisheries have alw been earried on near the,shores of New 
Holland and of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Appendix to the Report of the CommissionoTS of 
Inquiry into the SteOa stif the Irtsli Fisheries, which ww 
presented to parliament in .1836,- contains an historicjl 
sketch of the .BrogreM of the Britieh end Irish fisheries, 
drawn up bji Bir'T. Cl. ttorgon, M-D., one of the commis- 


sioners; and from this sketch llie following particulars are 
principally taken:— 

The taking of herrings was extensively pupued in Scot¬ 
land in the ninth century, and conlinued until the Conven¬ 
tion of Royal Burglis prohibited the exportation of fish 
before tho resident population wiu supplied at a stipulated 
price. In consetjuence of this inteiwence, many of the 
nshormen abandoned the pursuit at home, and settled in 
Holland—a oircumstance which first drew the attention of 
the Dutch to the value of the Scotch fisheries. Several 
enactments were passed under James Ill., and V. of 
Scotland for the promotion of the fisheries; and James VI., 
before his accession to the English throne, directed the 
building of tlnm towns fur the same purpose; but this 
measure failea'%f success. In 1633 Coatles I. ordained 
‘ An Association of the three kingdoms for a general fishery 
within the hail seas and coasts of his majesty's said king¬ 
doms.’ A standing cuiniiiittcc was naniM for the govern¬ 
ment of the Association, which was joined by many pensuns 
of distinction. For the encouragement of this adventure 
the king ordered that Lent should be strictly observed; 
but the breaking out of the civil war put an end to this 
scheme. In 1654 the government, in order to give protec¬ 
tion to the fisheries, remitted in favour of Sir Phincas An¬ 
drews, who liad embarked in the same, the salt duties and 
‘ customs, un& excise duties upon all naval necessaries 
besides which, voluntary collections were made from 
wealthy and patriotic individuals for building wharfs, 
docks, and storeltmtsos, and for defraying other expenses. 
These me:isuros of ‘ protection’ appear to have hocn unsuc¬ 
cessful ; for six years later we find that the fisheries were 
uiidcriukcn by Simon Siiiilli, wlio, in addition to all tlie 
advantages conceded to Sir Phincas .Andrews, was also 
allowed the free importation of all commodities imjiorted, 
in return for fish shipped to (iireigu countries. Cliai'les,!!., 
on his restoration, appointed, in ic77, a ‘ Council of Royal 
Fishery,’ to which the duko of York, the carl of Clarendon, 
and other persons of honour and wisdom were naniml, with 
powers to make laws for the nianiigcment of the trade, and 
to punish any persons who should offend against their pro¬ 
visions. For further eucouragemeut, a lottery was granted 
for three years; a collection was made in eliurclies; and 
an exemption granted fur seven years from customs, both 
inwards and outwards, on tho sale of fish exported to the 
Baltic, Denmark, Norway, Franee, and some ol Iter countries. 
Besides this, all victuallers and coffochouso-keepers were 
compelled each to take a curtain number of barrels of her¬ 
rings yearly at 3U«. per barrel, .' until a foreign market 
should be established to the satisfaction of the council.’ 
Beyond these mcouragewenU, a duty of ‘ie. 6d. per barrel 
was imposed upon foreign herrings imported; and a pro¬ 
mise was made of ‘ all such other advantages as experience 
should discover to be necessary.’ Great as were tlieso 
encouragements, no progress was made in the fishery for 
sixteen years, at which time a charter was granted to a new 
fishing comnauy, wlikli raised by subscription 11,5801. TMa 
company, vviiich was renewed in 1690, also foiled, and wps 
dissolved by act of parliament early in the reign of 'Wil¬ 
liam Ill.'b^wo further efforts, made in 1720 au4 1750, 
wore alike unsuccessful. Various reasons have been as: 
signed for these repe'i^ed tailurcs. Among these reasons 
may be mentioned, the rule which made London the head,-, 
ambers of the fisliery, it being the dearest port in thu king¬ 
dom, and the superiority of the Dutch in the art. Andrew 
Yarington, in the secoiid.part of ‘ England’s Improvement 
by Sea and Land,' suuis up all other reasons in' this one 
fiiot—‘ Wo fish intolerably dear, and the Duti^^xoeedingiy 
cheap.' 

In 1749 a comipitlee of |be House ot Commons was an- 
pointed to inquire concerning the herring and white fish¬ 
eries, and as the result of its laljoufs a corMration was 
formed, with, a capital of .500,00^, under the namo^pf 
• The Society of the Free British F^hery.’ A bounty plf 
36<, per ton on all decked vessels pf frO^ to jtftl tons; 
emptojted in, fishing w^s granted tohCteen years. Iritis’ 
bounty wka inereused m 1657 to per ton, bqt without 
producing an adequate return to the adventuiera, ;ahd in 
1739, by the,. 33ra Geo. II., a bounty of 80». pet ton was 
granted, besiiles 2*. Sit, per' barrel upon all fish exported, 
and intoiM pt the ratp of 3 per cent, was secured tit the 
sttb8oribers,;payable out of the Customs’revenue. The'whole 
number ei' v^els entorod on tho Custtsth House bwks tor 
the fisherioB.ih eonsequance of this ket pnly ei^ht.' In 
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this year the whole buss fishery of Scotland, according to the 
statement of Adam Smith (‘ Wealth of Nations,’ b. iv. c. v.), 
brought in only four barrels of ‘ Son Sticks,’ (herrings cured 
at sea) oaiih of which, in bounties alone, cost the govern¬ 
ment 113/. 15s., and each barrel of mertihantable herrings 
cost 159A Is. 6fl(. The explanation of this fact is, that the 
bounty being given to the vessels and not to the fish, ‘ ships 
wore oquipned to catch tho bounty and rtot the herrings.’ 
By the 25tn Geo. III. (1785-6) the tonnage bounty was 
reduced to 20s., and a, bounty of 4s. per barrel was given on#’' 
the fish, limiting the whole payment to 3Us. per ton, except 
when more than three barrels per ton were taken, in which 
case Is. per barrel was given on the e.xcess. On an average 
of ten years 54,394 barrels were taken annmiflji at a cost to 
the govemraoiit of about 7s. 6rf. per, barrel. '^ 

In 1786 ‘The British Society for extending tlie Fisheries 
and improving the Sea Coasts of the Kiiigdinn’ was incor¬ 
porated, and a joint-stock was subscribed ‘ for purchasing 
land and building thereon free towns, villages, and fisliing- 
stations in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.’ This 
.joiut-stOck was raised by the subscriptions of a few spirited 
individuals, who did not look for any profliablo return. The 
members of the society were chiefly proprietors ofeslafes, 
and their objeet was the improvement of their property. No 
dividend has yet been made upon the money expended by 
the corporation; but it is expected that the laWs taken for 
fisliing-towns, hamlets, and flsliennon’s allotmeitls, with 
the harbours, stores, and other buildings which they Imo 
consti'u<!led, may yield a return in rent. 

Another net was passed in 1808 for the rcgulaliou of tho 
fisheries. The bounty was again raised to 6Uv. ))er ton on 
decked vessels of not less than 00 tons hurthon, willi an 
additional bounty of 204’. ]ier ton for the tlr.st 30 ve.<wcls 
entered in the first year. Premiums amounting to 3000/. 
were al.su granted for boats of not less than 15 Ions burthen. 
This act prescribed regulations for ftsliing, curing, inspoet- 
ing and branding herrings, and a board of ser en eoiumis- 
sioners wa.s appointed for administering the law. This act, 
wdiic.h was at first passed for a limited time, was iniule per¬ 
petual in 1815 (55 (foo 111., e.. 04). ITic tonnagediiiunty 
had in the mean tiini' been extended to fi.sliing-\ essels of not 
less than 45 tons burthen. During the year 1814 only live 
vessels had been fitted out for llio fishery from Yarmouth, 
and not one for tiro doep-sca fishery from any other jiort of 
(treat Britain. For the inspuetion and branding of herrings 
till! wdiole coast of (ircat Britain was divided into districts. 

I n each of ihe-e officers were appointed to oversee the opera- 
lions of the Ksliermen, and to prevent frauds in regard to 
the bounty. The principal regulations affecting the curing 
of herrings were burrowed from the practice of the Dutch 
fishermen. In 1817 a further boon was granted to the 
fishermen by allowing them tho use of salt duly free; a 
peculiar advantage, which ceased in 1823 by the repeal of 
the duty on that article. 

The impolicy of granting bounties on production, the 
effect of which is to ta.x tho people of this country in order 
that foreign countries may be supplied with articles of con¬ 
sumption at prices below their actual cost, came at length 
tube seen and acknowledged. In 1821 the UiniH^e bounty 
of 60*. above-mentioned was repoalSfl'; tho bounty of 4*. 
l»er barrel, which was paid up to the 5th of April, 1826, was, 
thereafter reduced l«. per barrel each succeeding year,; so 
that In A.pril, 1830, Uic bounty ceased altogether. That this 
alteration of the system has not been productive of any 
serious evil to tho newing-fishery will appear from the fol¬ 
lowing table prepared from the reports of the commissioners 
of tho British fisheries, wherein are stated tho number of 
barrels cured, branded, and exported in each of tho years 
ending Uic 5th of April, from 1815 to 1887. The average 
annual number of barrels of herrings cured and exported 
rcspodtively in- tho five years that preceded tho alteration' 
ffas 349,488 and 224,370. In tho five years from 1826 to 
1836, while tho bounty wag proceeding to its annihilation, 
the nvOi^ge numbers were 336,896 cured, and 208,944 ex- 
imrtod| and in the five years ending the 5th of April, 1837, 
the.average npipberg were 396,910 barrels cured, and 


222,848 ejtportbm 


Year teodluj' 
0lh of April. 

1815 ' 

1816 
. 1817 

1818 


UneA, 

160,158 

162;631 

192,343 

227,691 


Brandod. 

Barreii. 

83,376 

116,436 

140,018 

183.089 


EX|H>TtCd. 
BwreU.. 

141,.305: 
107,688. 
138.628 
162,689 


Ysair .ndins 

Cured. 

Bratidvd. 

Expori^de 

IHtt of April. 


Harrele, 

Barrels. 

1819 

340,894 

270,022 

227,162 

1820 

382,491 

309.700 

253,516 

1821 

442,195 

363,872 

294,805 

1822 

316,524 

263,205 

214,956 

182.3 

248,869 

203,110 

170,445 

1824 

392,190 

299,631 

239,630 

1825 

347,665 

270,844 

202,016 

1826 

379,233 

294,422 

217,673 

1827 

288,495 

223,606 

166,406 

1828 

,399,778 

279,317 

211,659 

1829 

35.5,979 

234,827 

205,875 

18.30 

.329,556 

218,418 

181,654 

1831 

439,370 

237,085 

264,903 

1832 

362,660 

157,839 

217,499 

1833 

416,964 

168,259 

220,684 

1834 

391,916 

178,000 

272,093 

18.35 

277,317 

85,079 

158,805 

1836 

497,015 

192,317 

273,.393 

18,37 

397,737 

114,192 

189,263 

The uutiilier 

of boats and of fl>hcniien. 

and other pi 


employed in taking, gudfSng, curing, and packing cod and 


heniiigs iu 
follows;— 

each of the six years to April, 1837, were 

Number of 

War. 

Niimltor of 

Number of 

' (7uu|N>rs, 
Curers, At*. 

Tobil Nuinbur 

tludV., 

Vmhermeu. 

cuiplowtl. 

1832 

11,059 

49,164 

31,402 

80,GGG 

183.! 

11,008 

48,181 

33,274 

81,45.) 

1831 

11,284 

49,212 

33,054 

82,266 

1835 

11,359 

49,462 

32,861 

82,323 

1836 

11,427 

49,720 

37.178 

86,898 

1837 

11,494 

.51,907 

34,026 

86,5.33 


The impolicy of the bounty system ha.s been placed in a 
very striking light by the evidence of Mr. Ternan, of Liver¬ 
pool, a factor for the sale of fish. The Uslievmen of that part 
of the coast are inoslly mlialntants of a village on the coast 
called Skerries, where the houses are neater and in better 
repair now than they were during the lime of bounties, and 
the men tliemseh es are ‘ better clothed, better fed, more in¬ 
dustrious, and more tonijieraie than they were during the 
bounty. Nothing was mure calculated to demoniliso them 
limn the bounties, ns they were given : nothing could have 
been more mischievous or more injudicious tlmu the toimuge- 
bounly system; it was, in fact, a bounty on idloiiess and per¬ 
jury Their increased prosperity lias arisen from their asto¬ 
nishingly increased industry, and their greater ruliunco on 
their own exertions, without looking to extraneous aid.’ In 
Scotland the fishermen have been able, from tlic profits of 
their business .since the removal of the bounty, to replace 
the small boats they formerly used by now boats of larger 
dimensions, and to provide themselves witli fishing materials 
of superior value. 

A select committee of the House of Commons was ap¬ 
pointed in 1833 to in()uiro into tho statu of the British 
Channel fisheri(»>. A see/md committee was appointed in 
1836 to consider tho state of tho salmon fisheries in Scot¬ 
land, and in tho previous year commissioners liad boon in¬ 
structed to investigate tho condition of tlie Irish fisheries. 
From each of these bodies reports have proceeded which 
have been laid before parliament and contain a cunsiduia- 
ble amount of information upon the subject. 

Taking the^ branches of the inquiry in the order here 
given, we prdOeed to describe, os briefly as possible, the 
actual condition of the fisheries cunncc.tcd with the coasts 
and rivers of the United Kingdom. Tho appointment of 
the committee i» 1833 arose: out of the distress which was 
at that time said to afiect the several Channel fisheries, and 
in its report the committee stated that these fisheries were 
generally in a very depressed aqd declining state; that 
Hiey appear to have been gradually sinking since the [icaco 
in 1815; that the capital employed does nol^ield a profliablo 
ratum; that tho number of vessels and of the people to 
whom it gave employment is diminished; and that tins 
fishermen who formerly could maintain themselves and 
their families by their industry were in a greater or less de¬ 
gree pauperised. 

The causeof this unfiivourable change, to which, as being 

its t^inion the most readily susceptible of remedy, tho 
rammittee gave its principal attention, was tho interference 
of IhO fishermen of France and Holland; hut the principal 
cause eff the distress was stated to be * the gteat and in- 
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creasing scarcity of all llsh whicli breed in the Channel, com¬ 
pared with what was tlie ordinary supply 15 to 20 years 
ago, oiiorating prejudicially to the fishermen, at the same 
time that a continuod fall of prices has taken place in the 
markets.’ This foil of prices could not have occurred in 
r^onsequenoe of any scarerty in the supply. That there was a 
diminished quantity taken by the English fishermen may pos¬ 
sibly have been true; but considering that the supply in our 
markets was actually iucroaswl so as to provide our growing 
populalion at progressively decreasing jM-ices, we can oiily^ 
account for the fuels adduced by the committee by suppos¬ 
ing that the foreign fishermen, of whose interferonce such 
grievous complaint was made, were bolter skilled and more 
persevering in their calling than our own countrymen a 
supposition which seems to bo borne ont by the circum- 
sliiiieo of our Imvit^ sir^ this report was delivered, been 
still more abundantly supplied with fish for our tables; while 
the cry of distress on the part of the fishermen has passed 
away, doubtlonS owing to the greater degree of skill and 
industry which they have since exerted. 

A complaint, the opposite to that brought forward by the 
commilloB, has of late been preferred against oiir fishermen 
by the owners of the boats, who allege that, having ad- 
viuiced all the eapilal necessary ?fer the uiiderlukiiig, and 
liavuig ))rohably also contributed to the supiiort ui' the men , 
during the dead season, under I lie fuitli of an agreement to | 
receive at stipulated prices all the produce of their nets, the 
men so hound to lhensjl6ll a considerable jiart of the fish 
which they take to boats despatched from the coast of 
Franee. These circumstances have been meulioued, because 
11 great, and it is thought a groundless impression was 
treated by the result of the inquiry of 18:),'5, which inquiry, 
it has been alleged, was undertaken to satisfy the desiro.s 
of certain iiilorested parties who wished to make out u case 
for tlin interference of government. 

One brunch of fishing wholly ditVercnt in its object from 
all other brnnehes has been described liy the committee of 
18;f3 under the title of the Stow-Bual V'lxliery. This fishery 
prevails principally upon the K.cutish. Norlolk, and Easex 
coasts; and 1 h<‘ object is the catching of sprats, not for food, 
hut ns manure for the land, for which there is a con¬ 
stant demand. This branch of fishing is roj^j'osoiited by the 
committee to have much increased, and to give emjiloyment 
on the Kentish coast alone to from 4(i0 to 500 boats, which 
remain upon the fishing grounds frequently for a week to- 
getber and until each has obtained a full cargo of doad flsli. 

The facility which the pretence offeniploying \cssels m 
fl hing gives to tlte otieralioiis of smugglers has led to an 
act of parliament, fi Geo. IV., c. 108, under which vessels 
and boats of certain descriptions arc required to bo licensed 
by the 'commissioners of the customs. The licenses thus 
granted specify the limits beyond which fishiug-\ossels 
must not bo employed: this distance is usually four leagues 
from the English const, and it is atllrnied that our fislmr- 
mtm an- injured by this restriction, hei iuse some valuable 
fishing grounds lio beyond the presci,b(«i limits and are 
thus abandoned to foreigners. 

The jnkhard Jixhervi which is carried on upon parts of 
I ho Devon and Cornish coasts, is of some importance. The 
number of bouts engaged in it is about looo, which 
give employment (o about 3,500 men at sea and about 
50(10 men and women on shore. The pilchards visit our 
shores in August and September, and again in November 
or U'isoomber: they come in large shoals into shallow wateF. 
As soon os caug1^,they are salted or pickle^ and exporteil 
to foreign markem, cbiolly to the Meuiterraneau: the aver¬ 
age export afnounts to 30,000 hogsheads per yeai% The 
il'mmlity was much apsatcr fo^motly, when a bounty of 84 '. 
r>(A per hogsliead wiw paid upon all osporijlill. This bounty 
bus now ceased, nfid as additionol reasons for the diminu¬ 
tion of the fishery, it is said that Loqt is not now so strictly 
observed as formerly in (the countries to wltich the exports 
ai-e made, and tij^ttho heavy duty, emial to 18s. pc® hogs¬ 
head, imposed upon importation into Najdes, wMch has 
lonff boon the princiiiml uiarket, lias checked consumption. 

Thi? extent of tlie British fierHng-JitkofyhM alreaoy been 
noticed. Tho pteces where it u pmcipally carried w are 
Yartnonth, Loweotoff, Hastings, Folkestone, Cardigan Bay, 
and Swan-rea, in England and Wales; the coasts of C^th- 
no.sH, Sutherland, A^wteehi^Uire, Banffshire, Movnyshirq, 
and Ross-shire, in S,ci»tl«qjd; .att^ CJlllwity, Kiliyhegs on IMS! 
coast of Dr>m^l, Msiyo, thp fasfiMJiy. of the Shannon, 
tho coast bqlwfiealKiHpa ^ Bantry Bay, 


Waterford, and from Mizen-head to Oahoro point on the 
Wicklow ooast, in Ireland. 

The following table, constructed from the reports of tho 
late commissioners of tho Irish fisheries, shows the number 
of boats and men employed, and the produce of cured fish 
in each year from 1821 to 1829. 


Yowb. 

Number 
o( iiOMtt. 

NnmWr of 
Fiflbtftiaea. 

Daittfla of 
llerfines 
cured. 

Cwu. of 
Coc\. Isins. 

Hako, 

Hnddock, 

fto. 

BftrreU of 
Horrhi^fi 
ex)»urt«^d. 

Cwtf. of 
other Ptiih 
exporteil. 

mi 

7.SM 

36,150 

0,726 

22.689 

400 

434 

IKSS 

0.304 

44,802 

19.958 

28,314 

1,889 

7a 

1SS3 

10.399 

49,448 

27,887 

81,424 

4.611 

197 

lSil4 

10,882 

69.489 

41.633 

84.886 

1,693 

S69 

18!^ 

10,823. 

67.800 

1^.044 

41,376 

34,833 

209 


1825 

12. oaf.i 

26,898 

.33,821 

, , 

,, 

1827 

12.1S6 

69.391 

15,784 

40.807 

6S3 

690 

1828 

12.611 

&1.421 

13,613 

S9.750 

'is 

. , 

i8S9 

1836 

13. U9 
10.761 

04,771 

54.119 

16,863 

60,380 

183 


Tlie principal herring-fishery off the coast of Norfolk and 
Suffolk commcncos in September and ends in the beginning 
of December. Mackerel fishing begins 1 st May and ends 
1 st July. No material changes have occurred in the seasons, 
hut herrings are more numerous of late years on the York¬ 
shire coast. For both fl.sherios deckod-vossels of 30 to CO 
tons registw arc generally used. 

Our chief saluiundibherie.s are carried on in the rivers 
and aistuaries of Scotland. As no bounty has boon at any 
time payable upon the taking or exporting of this kind offish, 
it has been diflicult to osuerluiii its actual or comparative 
amount. Some partial returns have been obtained from 
persons who have rented the different fishing grounds, hut 
lliljue do nut offer a corapli-te view of tho ll&hoiy, and its 
produce being consumed within the kingdom, the custom¬ 
house, which takes no note of goods conveyed from ])orl to 
port, afibrds no help towards supplying the deficiency. A 
dclailod account has been given of the produce of the sal- 
uion-fisberies in the rivers on the ooast of Sutherland, from 
which the following table, giving tlus produce fur three 
years to 1835, has been taken:— 



183.3. 

1834 . 

1835 . 

River Sliiii 

lbs. 45,639 

79,02.5 

63,081 

, , Brora . 

. 2.3,467 

40,3.3 1 

40,343 

,, llelmsdalo . 

. .33,782 

21,1911 

30,140 

,, Naver and Borgie 

28,134 

54,112 

.37,412 

,, Mope . 

10,!)66 

29,962 

25,34,i 

,, Grudy . 

. • 1,163 

12,314 

13,207 

,, liiehard 

X643 

2.965 

4,750 

,, Laxford 

9,135 

17,456 

24,015 


163,929 

260,384 

258,291 


The produce of tho salmon-fisheries in some other of the 
rivers of Seotiand, during each of the same three years, was 
as follow’s;— 




1633 . 

18 . 34 . 

1836 . 

River Foyle 

. . lbs. 292,047 

304,166 

321,366 


. No. of fish 

8,804 

15,227 

15,881 


Esk ami North 


Esk Noi,^ffcifa 29,096 42,206 64,659 

The average weight of the fish may be estimalcd at 10 
pounds. 

The produoe of the flslwnga in the rivers Tay, Pee, Don, 
Spey, Undliorn, Beauly, Borriedale, Langwoll and Thurso, 
and of the coasts adjacent, are conveyed in steam-boats and 
small saUing vessels to Aberdeen, where tiieyore packet! 
with ice in bpxes and sent to the London market. The 
sltipmcrits thus made firom Aberdeen, in each of the three 
years ending with 183i5, ware as follow :i— 




Ifoim*, 

Kin. 

1833 

• 

10,449 

4.527 

18.34 

a 

8,676 

' 4,079 


1835 , , 11,649 5,671 

Bach box contains on the average froui 1ft to 12 fish and 
weigh! 12ft Jhi- A shitemoht, which decs not however 
appear to be entitled to much confidence, has been given of 
the quantity of salmon brought by sea to Londois from 
Scotland and Ireland in each of the years 1834 and 1835, 

'->1 1394 .... 18,254 cwt. 

1836 .... 20,657 .,, 

The (aost productive saJmon-fisherifs ih Ireland are 
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situated near tlie mouths of tlm rivers j the most nnportant 
are the following:— 

The Boyne with its tributaries, the Mattooh and Blapk- 
water. 

Tire Glenarm, the Main and tlio (Jlenariff, in Antrim. 

Tlio Bush with its tributaries, the Pound, Burn Gashet, 
and Dervook. >» 

Tlio Bann with,its tributaries, the Roe, the Agivey, 
the Cloudy, the Ballinderry, the Blookwater, the 
Upper Bann, and the Milltown. 

The Foyiu wiA its tributaries, the Roe, the Faughan,. 
the Derraot, the Muurne, the Derg, the Mournebeg, 
the Killinbui'n, the Strulo, and Common. 

The I,,eiinon or Rathmellon whioh joins Lough Swilly. 

The l^aekagh with its tributaries, the Oviencary and 
the Chine. 

Tlic Ballynass and the Uaye. 

The Ksk or Donegal river, with its tributary the 
Driminy. 

The Erne. 

The Newport and its tributaries, the Skudagh, Bucka- 
(loon, Oloiiisland, and Beltm. 

I'he Moy and Balljeroy. 

Tile Boyle and its tributaries, the Bella and Lung. 

The Owenniore, the Gowlo, tlic Galway. 

Tile Shannon with its tributaries, the Fergus, the 
Muig, ami the Annoeotly. 

The Loiine and Maine, the Kiamiare and the Ciirrane. 

The Middleton and its tributaries, the BaVIinasloe, the 
Lisgoold, the Gurlaorue, ami DungmuK'v. 

The llemi and Bandon. 

The Bluekvater and its tnhutaries, the Onheg, the 
Funcheon, ami the Aniiaghn. 

The Siiir, the Barrow, and the Nore. * 

The Bray and its tributaries, the, Eniiiskerry, Powers- 
euurt and Gleiuree, and the LilVey. 

nfiirkcrfl/ are fish of passage uliicli visit every inirt of our 
roasts in the spring and early part of the suiniuer, ami are 
taken in great almndinieo. In this country they are used 
fresh, and great nuanlitios are eoiueyed liy lapul land jmir- 
tiejs from the coast to London. For the oiicouragenient of 
the mackerel and other similar fishene.s, the carriages in 
iiliich the tlsh are thus con\u)ed are exempted from the 
post-horse duty. The general desire to obtain this fish in 
lierfeclion has led to the well-known relaxation of our lavs 
.igmnst Suiiday trading, uhicli iienuits the. open hawking 
about of mackerol on that day, a practice which is piini.sli- 
iii)Ie with regard to any other fish, or indeed to articles of 
any kind, with the exeeptiolif of milk. The llshing hoats 
nil those ]iarls of the coast uhich arc sufficiently near to the 
riiames are accompanied by fast-sailing cutters, which col¬ 
lect the takings of the ft.shing-boats and proceed with the 
cargo to Billingsgate market while tlie boats pursue their 
ur.eupation. During a favourable season 1011,000 mackerel 
are brought to Hilhhgsgafo market every week. Those fish 
which, as dosoribed, are brought by land conveyance to Lon¬ 
don are sold at a kind of auction on the beach by the fislier- 
mcn to the owniers of the carte or vans, vyioae success in 
the speculation depends mainly upon their quiejmeas m 
bringing them to the market for consunyitioii. 

The principal fisheries on the oastorffcoast of England 
ire ill the neighbourhood of Whitby, Hftrtlepool, and Robin 
Hood’s Bay. The fish-markets of Liverpool and Man- 
cheatev, amt since the opening of the Grand Junction Rail¬ 
way, that of Birmingham also, are generally well supplied 
by land oorriage with fresh fish, both round and flat, from 
those fishing grounds. ' A good deal of fish likewise comes 
to tlvat port by sleam-vessols from the Isle of Man. 

The dcinapd for fresh fish in the west of England is said 
to be extensive and increasing. Ri the season of 18.t0, 
according to the Report of the Commissioners, probably 
l‘2,lt00,m)t) of pilchards were sold for home consumption, 
besides a large supjily of mackerel, hake, &c., fresh and 
salted. The fisli is distributed throughout the country in 
carts and on horses. Pilchards arO often sold at Is. to Is. 6(i., 
and herrings at per 126 ; mid-fish at 2«.each; red mullets 
2d. to 6d. each; turbots 2(L to Cd. per lb.: maekerel Id. to 
3d. each- 

Tlie dlfiWent fishing grounds of Sootland and Ireland, 
and the kinds of fish found most abundantly at each, are as 
follow 

SCOTJLAND, 

Herrings, cod, ling, haddock. 


Burntisland. —Herrings. 

Stonehemen. —Herrings, haddocks halibut, cod, ling, 
skate, mackerel. 

Cotoes/on.—Herrings, haddocks, cod, mussels (inhabit 
onts all flshormcn). 

PetRrhead. —Herrings, cod, haddocks. 

Port Gordon. —Herrings. 

Findhnm. —Herrings, cod, haddocks. 

Cromarty. —Herrings, lobsters. 

CaithnesH. —H errings. 

I Wick. —Herrings, cod, ling, hake, salmon, huddock 
flounders. ■ ' 

Thurso. — Herrings. 

Totigtie. —Herrings. 

I Ulajmiil. —Herrings. 

Loch Carron. —Herrings, cod, ling, h«ke 

Inverary. —Herrings, etsl, ling, Salmon 

Greenock. —Herrings, cod, ling. 

Rnthsay. —Herrings. 

Camp6eltnn. —Herrings, turbot, sole, flimiukvj’s. 

Orkneys. —Herrings, cod. 

Shetland fsles. —Herrings, cod. ling. 

: Herrings, cod, ling. 

ftatAND. 

i Coast of Dublin. —Cod, haddock, whiling, liemng* 
trout, salmon. 

Louth. —Cod, haddiiek, conger, Itmj, mackerel, wiiiiliig 
lierringB, hake, and flat-fish. ’ 

Doini .— Cod, haddock, ling, whiling, conger, tin hot 
soles, plaice, brill, mackerel, lu'iTUigs (200 boats), mallet 

Antrim. —Cod, hog, conger, polloek, flat-fish, Uiibol, 
haddock. 

Do/icgit/.—Soles, tilaice, oysters, herrings, lurliol, cod, 
hng, eels, haddock, dorces, hake, whiling, conger, iii.ick- 
erel, sprat, gl.asseii. 

Turliof, cod, and all kinds of fish that fie(|uent 
the Irish coast. 

df(/i/o.-Titihot. solo, cod, ling, haddock, hake, whiling, 
gUissun, l■ongol•, gut net, iiolloclv, mackerel, herrings, skate, 
sprat, hicani. 

(iatu'ny. —(iod, hng, pollock, mackerel, bream, heirinos. 
conger, sun-fiali,'*1iaildock, gurnet, whiling, hake, lurhol, 
glassen, soles, plaice, doree, halilnit. 

('.tore. —Turbot, cod, ling, haddock, hake, soles, whiting, 
gurnet, mackerel, tlioniback, doree, ray, skad. 

Kerry. -Turbot, hajjjdoek, gurnet, pollock, plaice, sole, 
doiee, cod, w'hiluig, ray, conger, mullet, luuckerel, slui'l, 
bream, lierrings. pilchards, hake, ling, glasseu. 

Cork.- -Turbot, solo, cod, ling, haddock, mackerel, conger, 
litike, whiting, shad, pilchards, herrings, plaice, pollock, 
halibut, doroo, skate. 

Waterford. —Cod, ling, iwUe, haddock, glasseu, herrings. 

Tfe.iford. —Cod. ling, liake, gurnet, whiting, pollock, 
turbot, niaekorcl, herrings, piUdiards, lobsters, conger, 
bream, soles, plaice. 

Wicklow. —Herrings, cod, oysters, ling, liaddoek, wliit- 
ing, niuekerel, soles, plaice, pidlock, trout, salmon. 

Cod .—The cod fishery at Newiiiiindlniid ivas curried on as 
early as 1500 hythePortiigucse, Biscayans, and French, but 
it was not until 1585 that the English ventured to interfere 
with them. In that year Sir Francis Drake being scut to 
the island with a si|uadron, seized the foreign ships wbieli 
ho found engaged in the fishery, and sent them to Eiiglaiid, 
where they were tteoUired lawful prizes. Scvfii years before 
that time attempts had been made to settle a cidmiy upon 
Ncw'fonndland under a charter granted by Qiu'cn Ehzuhelli, 
hut without success. In 1010 a company wa.s iiicorporutod 
for the same purpolfeby King James I., and so siiccossfully 
was the fishery prosociited, that in 1014 tlufl'e wore near 
200 vessels engaged in it: in the following year the number 
exeecdod 250. The author of ‘ ConsidOratious on the Trade 
to Newfoundland,’ iiisurtjjd in the second Toluipe of Church¬ 
ill’s ‘Collection of Voyages,’ tells us that ‘towards the end 
of the seventeenth century the French were in the habit 
of employing in these fisheries about 500 sail of sbip.s, a 
great many of which wore of good burthen, and mounied 
from sixteen to forty guns, to man which they^ have by a 
modorato computation about lfi,000 men.’ This writer 
adda that ‘the French by their extraordin.ary Irugality, 
joit^ with their other great advantages, sucli as the cheap¬ 
ness of salt, and having the best and most eoiiTOiiicut part 
of the country for fishing, have quite beaten the E'lghsu 
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out of this trade, as mav bo instanced in many of the out- 
]^s of our n«.tian, and particularly Bamsfftnle and Bidde- 
lord, which formerly einployW in this trade above fifty 
aliips, and now do not fit ottt above six or eight small ships.’ 

By t|^e treaty of Utrecht, which acknowledged (he sove¬ 
reignty of the whole Island of Newfoundland to be in the 
ctoWnof England, the privilege of fishing on part of the coast 
was reserved to France, notwithstanding which the English 
fishery there inereased to a great extent. In 1763 tiicro 
were taken and. cured hy the English at the fisheries of 
Newfoundland g8(!.274 quintals or hundred-weights of cod¬ 
fish, and Citi tierces salmon, besides 1698 tons of fish oil. 
In that year there IOC vessels employed in carrying 
on the fishery. I'it! ships for conveying the fish when .cured 
to England,'.and 148 fur its conveyance to British 
colonics. The pTffleipaV fisheries of Newfoundland are 
prosecuted on the l^ik&bich nearly surround that island: 
tile ohioct of'these (Isherfts is solely cod-fish. [Newfoxini)- 
i.xNn.J Bahjipn, mackerel, herrings, and some other kinds 
of fish, are taken elf Uie coasts of the island; and tlie seal 
fishery is carried on successfully, yielding a considerable 
number of seal-skins and a large quantity of seal-oil for 
exportation. 

The Cod-fish cured and cxpor^l to England and to fo¬ 
reign countries in 1"85 nraounfca to 591,276 quintals; and 
the siihscquent suc.cc«i of the fishery will he seen from the 
following account of its produce exported in each of the 
three years from 183.iya 1834 :— 

^ 1833. 1833. 19.14. 


tiry 

limttifti • 

Miif'kcri't • 

5<«liu>m • 

H<*m 1 Kkinx « 

T(aiu*r>il • 


(piintuU 
bttrreU 
LtlOXRK 
I \mm‘U 


number 

gnlluns 






m 
1,728 

442.Oua 
2.522.?>U8 


883.536 

3.033 

3 039 
32(5 
3,2.’.6 
3H4.(;99 
2,H60.S8H 


763.187 

3 

1.823 

3(13 

3..'U5.1 

315.241 

2.297,618 


Total \alue 


i:5B3.(587 sC699.l74 41*619.085 


The total produce of the fisheries in tlicsc three years, 
exclusive of the oil, was valued as follows:— 


1833 

ISI’I 

ls34 


£ fiS.rs.a 
.W4,429 
4e.i.i)-i6 


These li^bovips xmay be said to be the sole pursuit of the 
settlors in NcMfoumllaiid, ami of the traders wlio frequent 
tlic island. Neaily every family bas a small piece of land 
under gaulen cultivation, liui agriculture is not pursued as 
a substantive occupation. # 

In tlie other British North American colonies, with tlie 
exception of Upper Canada, fisheries are established, and 
the produce enters more or loss into thoir foreign commerce. 
The kinds of fish cxi>oitod arc chiefiy cod, herrings, sulnion, 
imtl mackerel. The actual value of these exports from each 
colony, in the three years 1832 tlf 1831, was ns follows:— 



im. 

1833. 

1834. 

Lower CaitmU • 

£0.4:$ 

£4.680 

£6^ 

New Bruriiwkk « • » 

. 3l*HH5 

34,789 

35,973 

Ntwfit Setktiu • , • 

. 155,1(^9 

102.195 

143 7 IS 

IMnce rilward'a IfliNiid . 

63 

11 

89 

Cup* Uretun . • . 

, 10,383 

11,963 

a ,470 

Total 

. £ 803,907 

£913,039 

£197,736 


males—T 
during tlio tw< 
the Biscayans. 
Biscay appear 
since found in 


the animals. It is to the voyamn 
the sixteenth eentury, attempted to fi|| 
the northern ocean to India, that W' 
which led t«4he establishment of t' 

Greenland and Spih^rgen. The.! 
were the first to emMRi in this adventdre, but the French, 
Itenes, Hatttburghers, and othertiwere not slow to fiillaw 


punued, that in addition to Uie ships actually engsg^ in 
tl^ fiihetyr, many other vessels were sent' in balh^t to the 
shores of Spitsbempn. and the'wbole returned home with 
ftill cargoes of oU a»nd whalebone. It was then the practice 
to.boil the blabber on the spot, and bring home the in 
cajlu., In the projgrOss of fishery the whales beg^e 
less numoeitk, and. when fbtHid,,ftidre difficult to take. It 


therefore became necessary to pursue them farther to the 
oprni sea, and at length it was found more economical to 
bring the blubber home in order to its Iieing boiled, and the 
settlements before used for that purpose were abandoned. 

That part of the Arctic Sea which lies between Spitzbergen 
and Greenland, and which Was formerly fteqnented by the 
whale ships, is now almost wholly abandoned because of the 
scarcity of the flfifq and tlie northern whale fisliery is now 
chiefly pursued in Davis’s Straits. The change here no¬ 
ticed bas occurred within the last twenty years, as appears 
from the following statement of ships which arrived from 
the northern fishery in each year from 1815 to 1834, dis- 
tinguisliing between those from Greenland and those from 
Davis’s Straits. In this table will also be found tlie aggre¬ 
gate tonnage of tlio ships and the number of tuns of oil 
and tons of'iiebalobone imported. 
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It appears from tlic foregoing lalile tliat the axeraac 
results of the Greenland and Davis’s Straits fishery, com¬ 
puted from twenty years’,experience, ureas liillows:’-- 

Number of sliips returned to Great Britain . 11.5J 

Tonnage of ditto.37,1)133 

Numberof ships lost. !i 

Tuns of train oil . , . , . . . 11,313 

Tons of whalebone - ' tg. . . . ,5!)lj 

N umber of wlitiles taken .... 1,U24 

Tuns of oil yielded by each whale . , . 11 J 

Tuns of oil procured by eaoh ship . . I 014 

The average prices during the twenty years embraced in 
tins table wove—of oil, 28/. 13*. per tun, and of whalebone, 
163/. porftoii; it follows therefore that the annual average 
produce of the fishery has amounted to 421,704/. 

The proportions in which the different ports of the king¬ 
dom participate in this fishery is showm by the following 
statom^jt^ applying to the year 1834. 
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Previous to the rovolt oi the Kortb American jiiwinces 
this ftsb^, as well as in. the Southfem Oeeah. was 
proseouted with great s^t by the colonists df lUgsssohuB- 
setts. Just hefbre the beginning of the war they employed 
ai^ally.183 ships Of 13.620 tons in the NoKherfi, and 121 
sli^K of 14,026 tons in the Soutliem Whale fisheries. This 
display of enterpriae on the part of the eoloi^ts rituif thus 
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noticed Uy Burke in a -epeech deHvttted by him in the Hotuie 
ofCommonB in 1774;—*A« to the Wealth which the colo¬ 
nists have drawn from thhseea by their fisheries, you had all 
that matter fully opened at yodr bar. You surely thought 
these ecquiaition* of value, fbr they seemed to oxoite your 
envy; and yet the spirit by which th^rbtr^ridtig employ¬ 
ment has been cxwoised ought rather, in my opinion, to 
have rawed esteem and admiration. And pray* sir, what in 
the world is equid to it? Pass by the other parts, and look 
at the manner in which the New England people carry on 
the whole fishery. While we follow them among the trem¬ 
bling mountains of ict^.and behold them jwnetrating into 
the deepest frozen reSossos of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s 
Straits; while we are,looking for them beneath the Arctic 
circle, we hoar that they have pierced into the opposite 
region of polar cold; that they are at the antipodes, and 
engaged under the frozen serpent of the south. Falkland 
Island, w'hich seemed too remote and too romantic tfu object 
. for tho grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and rosting- 
jdace fur their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial 
heal more discouraging to them than the accumulated 
winter of both poles. We learn that while some of them 
draw the line or strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, 
othurs run tho longitude and pursue their gigantic game 
along the eoast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed with 
their fisheries—no climate that is not witness of their toils. 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of 
Franco, nor tho dexterous and firm sagacity of English 
cnlcrprize ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy 
industry to tho extent to which it has boon pursued by this 
recent people; a people who are still in the gristle and not 
hardened into manhood.’ 

It was not until after the breaking out of war between 
England and the American provinces had, fur a time at 
least, interrupted this spirit of enterprizu, that England 
embarked in the Southern fishery. Towards the close of 
the last century the number of English vessels so employed 
w,as considerable; in'1791 they amounted to 70; but the 
fishery has not always been maintained on so large a scale. 
It requires a Considerable sum of money to fit out a ship. A 
now vessel of the size usually employed—300 tons—costs, 
when rcatly for sea and fully provisioned, from t2,000f. to 
15,000/.; and the adventurer must wait three years for the 
reluTii of his capital, 

From the manner in which the Custom-house accounts 
are given, it is not possible to state from them the produce 
of this branch of the whale fishery. Tlie following account 
of the importations of Seutherii oil during 13 years, from 
1820 to 1832, was delivered in 1833 to a committee of the 
House of Commons by a gentleman who, of all our nior- 
rliants, is tho most largely engaged in the business 



FISHGUARD. [Pembrokbshirb.] 

FISSIROSTREtS, tho swallow tribe of birds, distin¬ 
guished by a very broa^^U with a very wide gape, and 
smdil fend ibeble feet. belong to the order Imessores, 

or Perahert, and take thefr fW on tho wing. [HiRutim- 
MIIMS ; GOfeTSUCKBRS; iNUSaORBfe.] 

. F1S9URSI..LA. ■ ICiBVicoaRANOHrATA, vel. vi. p. 443.] 
FI'^TULA LACRYUA'LIS. (Lacrymai. Oroass, 
DiasASEfe OF.l . , . . . 

FIS’TULA'NA. UnitKkmtiMB; CnwVAOBUA, «d*!‘ vii. 

0.241.], , . . ’T 

.FIT. tSyNcoim.2; 

Fll^AMES. (»SR.wtCK« Dckb of.' 

<P C., No. 631 


FI'TZSTEPIFEN, william, author, of, tho earliest 
description of London extant, was of Norman extraction, but 
born in tho metropolis. He Became a monk of CanterBury', 
and was much connected with Archbishop Bocket; ho was 
one of his clerks, and an inmate in his family, filling differ¬ 
ent offices at different times in hi4'<train and household. Ho 
was also an eye-witftess of the archbishop’s murder at Can¬ 
terbury, and continued with him after his other clerks and 
servants had deserted him. FitzstepheiJ jfl supposed to' have 
died in 1191. His ‘ Descriptioif of the City of I,s)ndon’ 
was part of another work, ‘ The and Passion of Arch¬ 
bishop Bocket.’ Dr. Pegge flxel^io tfino of the composi¬ 
tion of this work between the years 1170 and 1182: and 
adds, that we may challenge tfrfJiJnaiw 't> Etirope to produce 
ail account of its capital, or fin^tl^ of ita great cities, at 
so remote a period as the 12thlBitHry. It was accordingly 
noticed by lieland and Stow, the latter of whum insefted a 
translation of it in his ‘ Survey of LondotN’ Hr. Pegge, in 
1772, published Pitzstephen’s original text. With ii mote 
accurate translation and iiotg);. This is the best edition. 
Filzstephen, if we may judge ffom his (|uotations, was well 
vcfrsod ill the Latin> and had lookeil into some of the Greek 
classics. (Fitzstcpheq/« Dexcr. of Lomi. newly translated, 
&c., by an Antiquary (Dr. Sam. Pegge), dto.. Lond., 1772 ; 
Chalmers’s Diet., vul. xiv. p. 342.) 'J’horo is o fine 

uncollated MS. of Filz.slephon’s history araoiig the Lans- 
downc volumes in the British M:(||iBum, and a fraginont of 
another copy among tho manuscripts of the late Francis 
Douce, Esij., in the Bodleian. 

FlU'ME, formerly St. Veit am Flautrriiii thelUNrian lan¬ 
guage Hakaor Reka), the chief towftiof ^ho,circle of the same 
name in the Austrian government of Trieste and kingdom of 
Illyria, is situated in a narrow valley at the efllux of flio 
Fiuniara into the gulf of Qtianiuro in tho Adriatic: 45“ 20' 
N. lal. and 14“ 20' E. long. The district, in the time Of 
the Romans, forint^ .part of Liburnia, and upon the parti¬ 
tion of the empire bueame an appendage of the Eastern 
empire, from which it was wrested by Charlemagne in tho 
reign of the Emperor Niceplionis. It was afterwards go¬ 
verned by its own dukes, one of whom, by name Chresimir, 
proclaimed himself king of Fiume about^flie-j’ear, 900 ; and 
iris posterity rfitaiiied the title for move llian acoiitury iifller- 
wards. It .subsequently became a fief of the patriarchs of 
Aqnilcia, then the property of tho Valseu family, and was 
sold by them to Frederic HI., emperor of Germany, in llio 
year 1471. Fiunic^s well situalesl, and is eomposcsl of the 
old and new town.s, in which there are altogether about 
10.50 houses and 9500 inhabitants. The new town lies no.xt 
the sea, has qi cheerful aspect, broad, handsome, niid well 
paved streets, and u number of fine buildings, private as 
well as public; aiiiimg the latter are the llesh, fish, and 
broad-markets, rangc9t|»f shops with colonnades, and the 
casino, a sjiacious structure, containing coffee-rooms, a hall 
for concerts, &c., and a theatre. The old castle, FestiTeriat, 
is situated on an adjacent height; and bolimd the new 
town is a sleep rock on which the old town is hiiilt. 'The 
latter is a gloomy spot, laid out in steep narrow stroots, and 
almost entirely inhabited by Ibe lower cIuhscs. Here are 
the old chapter cliuix'h of the Virgin's ascoiisioii, and the 
elegant church of St. Veit, built in imitation of the church 
of Santa Maria della Salute in Venice. The other buildings 
of nolo are a magnificent sugar refinery in freestone, a 
nunnery, a gymnasium and head-school, a lazaretto, iho 
government offices, and a hospital. Figme has manufac¬ 
tures of linens, leather, woollens, liqueurs, sugar, y^nx, 
tobacco, paper, &c. It has been a free port over since the 
vear 1722, but tlm extensive trade which it ,onec carried on 
^ limber, gra'ralp'nili tallow, dried fish, colonial produce. 
Sec. has much fleclined. A handsome ^oraenado with 
avenues of plantain trees and public ^ardeWare at one end 
of the new town; several stono4((jjtties (»io/o#) aud u fine 
quay of freestone also embellish in**' 

FIXED AIR. [Carbonic Acid.] 

FLABELLA'RIA. [PsEtiDOZOA.] 

FLABELLTOA [Nudibranchiata.] 

FLACCUS. CAIUS VALETHUS, was born at Padua 
according to some, or«.^, Setia in Latium according to 
otMra, who ground tlzeir opinion chiefly on the names of 
Satinus 'Balbus, which are found added to his other names 
hr some MSS. of the Argonautica. Some, however,-jiave 
iS^sed that Setinus Bilbus was merely a transoribt^ior 
wvisor of the poem. Flaccus lived under Vespasian, fend 
was a contemporary of Martial, who addressed to him one 

Vni.. X.—2 P 
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of his epigrams, mviting him to abandon poeti^ for the bar, 
as a surer iheacis of making''hia foriunc. lie soi-ms to have 
died young at Padua; and Qninctilianspeaks of his death 
as a loss to litOratura. He i*'® Argonautica in imita^ 
tion-of, ApeUenius. - The 'poum is full of digressions and 
unisodds, atsldst which tj|ie mein fiction lang^uishcs, and is 
often lost sight «f. Some of the descriptions however are 
remarkably fine poetical; and it is observed that 
Flaccus is more‘■^waht in those pajts of the poem which 
ire oflis own inv&tipn than in those which he has bor¬ 
rowed or imitated frem AMpoHonius. His stylo is at times 
obscure, and ho is vorj^nd of displaying his erudition, 
which is often out of place. We have only eight books or 
cantos of his ‘Argonautica4||lte,la8t of which is incomplete; 
tho wlMilp poem U sitSipoi^ilo have consisted of ten or 
twelve .oan^.^ThialpoeiBK'as first discovered by Poggio 
Bruqoiolini ip the convent W St. Gall. G. B. Pio published 
in 1519 an,-«^it|p*of'i4t, adding tho termination of the 
eighth egiitb ia well,as the ninth and tenth cantos of his 
own cotmiesition. , 

FLAG, ttio ensign or coksifei'’of a ship; from the Anglo- 
Saxon Jleqgan, to fly or float iti the wi^ Flags borne on 
the nwsts of vessels designate tho,xuUnlry to which they 
respectively belong; and tliey are likewise made to denote 
the quality of the offioerby whom the ship is commanded. 

The supreum flag of Great Britain is the royal standard, 
which IS only to be hoisted when tho king or one of the 
royal family is on board tho vessel: the second is that of 
the anclior on a rod field, which characterizes tho lord high 
admiral, or lords ooniitiissioncrs of the Admiralty: and the 
third is the unioftflag.jjhi which the crosses of St. George, 
St. Andrew, feidllit. Patrick are blended. This flag i.s ap¬ 
propriated to the admiral ol’ flic licet, who is the first naval 
oHiccr under <b(5 lord higli adminii. The Custom-house 
and tho East India Company have distinguishing healings 
ill their rospoctivo flags. 

In the 6ntish navy a fleet is divided into three squad¬ 
rons—the edtitre, the van, and the rear; the centre being 
distinguished by red colours, the van by while, and the 
rear by blue, and respectively coumianded by an admiral, 
a vico-«dmiral,-uikd a rear-admiral. When the fleet is very 
largo, llioro are three divisions in each squadron; and each 
squadron has J.hen its admiral, vice-adiiural, and rear ad¬ 
miral, who respectivoly hold tho command of its centre, 
van, and rear divisions. The admirals are divided in like 
manner, there being an iidinirul, a vici^dmiral, and a rew- 
admirul of tho red squadron, and so orthe while and blue 
sf|iiadrons; hut in all cases an admiral carries liLs flag at 
the niuiii, the vice-adtuival at the fore, and the rear admiral 
at tho luizeii. 

Tho throe flags are plain red, white bearing the red cross 
of St. George, and plain blue ; ancLg^ie oiisigii worn by the 
ship lliat eai-rius a flag, as well as By every ship belonging 
to tho aaiiio squadron, is always of the same colour as that 
of the flag-officer commanding it. 

FLAGELLANTS, FLAGELL.ATION. Tho idea of 
propitiating the Doit/.iby sell-torment dales from a remote 
antiquity. Herodotus relates (ii. dJ) that the Eg)'ptians 
flogged themselves at one of (heir aiimtal celebrations. 
FlugeUation was admiiiislcred as a trial of fortitude to the 
young Laeedwmoniiins, who it seems, in accordance with the 
pecultar uislitutiuus of Lyourgus, did not attach to (his cas¬ 
tigation the idea of degradation which iiKalern Europeans 
do. In Rome Ivoyrcvor the punishment of flagellation was 
onjy applied U> stives, and it seems to have hecii pretty 
eotiuiion, as diflerent classes of slaves derived their natiies 
frmii tho kind of whips with which they wore lashed. Some 
were called liestionei, because they werpUjishetl only with 
cords; others Rucediw, from being flagged'With ihong.sofox- 
laathcr. It is akreference to this-cusUnn thut Plaut,u.s makes 
one of his personages jyw—‘ Ermt Bwedee inpiti poiim 
ego nimHestto.' ^laey shall be Bucedto whether they 
will or no, licforc I be Restio.’ The Jfews employed' flagel¬ 
lation as a punishment, but never m a voluntary act of 
devotional exercise. This practice w-as unknown to the 
primitive Christians; neither does it appear that the first 
hermits of tho Thehaid added it^|^agc{lation to the di^ 
ferent modes of pemanoe with wmh' they tortured their 
body. The rules of the first _monas&rU» in the Easkdrawn 
up by St, Autbony, Paphtwwtiua^ Macarius, aud others, coa- 
toin no ordinanoos as to that kit^ of disciptino, neither is it 
mentioned in the ortgiaal mgiuatums of the Beuedictme 
wder, thf first that was eMwlished in tho West The 


legends which describe the liyes df the Saints who lived 
Umore the beginning of the fifth., century never speak of 
self-flagellation amongst the vawus torments whidi the 
above-mentioned saints inflicted on themselves, ^though 
they record frequent instances of the devil's venting his 
rage on tlbose holy men by givii^ them a sound flogging. 
T1k> first , known instances of this kind of self-mortification 
occur 400, and from that time they became con¬ 

tinual, frequent till the year 10S«, when Cardinal 
Peter HWpdkh de Honestis promoted by all his influence 
the praefioe of self-ilwoUatiou, which the learned author of 
tho ‘ Ecclesiaatical Annals,’ Cardinal Baroniusj calls • a 
laudable usage of the faith^l.’ Damian’s clTurts were at¬ 
tended with great success, and the chroniclers relate that 
persons of religious dispositions were seen everywhere 
armed with whips, thongs, and rods, lacerating their 
own ^ins in order to draw, down on^themsclvos tho bless¬ 
ings of Hoavoii. This practice began to spread so widely 
that many of the less bigoted clergymen endeavoured to 
di-scouiitcnauce it, but unsuccessfully, and it became every 
day more prevalent among the besotted crowds of that 
dark age. About the year 1260 the intoxication was com¬ 
plete. People being no longer satisfled to practise similar 
mortifications in private, began to perform them in public 
on protoncu of greater bumilialion. Regular associations 
and IVatcrnitio.s were formed for that purpose; and the 
extravagancies which they committed wore of such a nature 
that even the contem)xirary writers, although accustomed 
to such scenes, seem to have been struck with aslonislinieiit. 
Such at least was the ease with the monk of St. Juslino, 
tho first author who gives a circumstantial account of these 
fanatics. 

‘ When all Italy wos sullied with crimes of every kind,’ 
says the above-mentioned annalist,'a certain sudilcii sujier- 
slition hitherto unknown to the world first seized the in ha¬ 
bitants of Perugia, afterwards the Romans, and then almost 
all the ipbabitants of Italy. To such a degn-e were they 
afiectod with the feat of God, that noble as well as ignoble 
persons, young and old, even children five years of age, 
would go nuked about tho streets with only their private parts 
covered, aud without any sense of ghdnie would walk thus 
in public, two and two, in the manner of a solemn proces¬ 
sion. Every one of them held in his hand a scourge made 
of leather thongs, ond with tears and groans they lashetl 
themselves on their backs till the blood ran; all the time 
weeping and giving tokens of tho same bitter aftliction, as if 
they re.illy had been spectators of the passion of our Saviour, 
tmphiriiig tho forgiveness of (jfod and of his holy tnother, 
and praying that lie who had been appeased bjr the rejient- 
aiicu of so many sinners would not disdain theirs. And not 
only ill the daytime but likewise during the night, hun¬ 
dreds, thousands, and ten thousands Of those peuitenls, not¬ 
withstanding the rigour of the winter, ran about the streets 
and in eliurches willi lighted wax eandles ill their hands, 
and preceded by priosts who carried banners and crosses 
with them, and with humility prostrated themselves before 
the altars. The same scenes were exhibited in small towns 
and villages; so that the mountains and the fields seemed 
to resoupA with tho,.voices of men crying to God.’ The 
same annalist relamjllhat music, songs, and every kind 
of merriment ceaso^ Ihd that women vied with men ih 
these devotions. This general superstition produced h&W- 
ev8t some good eficcts. 

‘ Then,’ continues the same author, ‘ those who were at 
enmity with one another became friends. Usurci-.s and 
robbers linstenod to restore thdr ill-gotten riches to their 
right owners. Others who were contaminated with dif¬ 
ferent crimes confessed thorn with humility, and ronounoed 
their vanities. Gauls were toened, prisoners wore set free, 
and banished persons p^;#ttlted to return to their native 
habitations.’ 

This sudden repentance was the' of the terror in¬ 
spired by the general belief thai.^ end of the world was 
at band. Such mental fever ootilfi not la6t very loi^ and 
indeed it smime to tuve sqm ^siibmded. But in film 14th 
century, wnen <he imaginatums df, the people wene eoccitod 
by the terrible peetiltooe known t^der the appellation of, 
the black death, which detolatdd all Europe during tka 
century, the pagellation shania broke out With new ftalry. 
Not all ilth scones of I3th century were re-ienaefed, 
but .ifie of fiinaticism became evfen wqMe than 

befiwe. The flagtellanfe spread over alt Europe, aftd a band 
of them reached Ltmdqn'iii the nsgnt^Sdwant HI. Their 
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number consisted of 120 men and women. Ei^h day at made by the combustion of alcohol; the flame of the candle 
an appointed hour they aSBqmblti^ ranged themselves in or of the phosphorus will appear in the centre of the other 
two linos and paraded tte istreets scourging their naked flame, proving^at there is oxygen even in its interior pfct-.* 
shoulders and chanting'a hj^n. At a given signal, all (On tlte Safety Lamm, p. 45.) ’ 

with the exception of the last, threw themselves flat on tho In the opinion or Mr. Sym (Annalt of Phil., vol. viii. 
ground; and he who was last, as he passed byjiis coin- p. 321) ‘the internal part of tlie flame is comparatively cool, 
panions, gave each a lash, and then ' also lay down. The the actual combustion being cKAbiied over the snvfacc. ana 
Others followed in iueoessfon till every individjml in his concentrated at the apex.’ Mr. Syifl adduces many curious 
turn had reCeivOd a stroke from the whole.hlfbtherhbod. and important experiments in proof of his opinion; but tho 
TliHcilraens of I, 0 ndon gazed and marvellca; piti#S, and most decisive facts in its fal'our ^ thpse related by Mr. 
commended; but they went no fiirthcr. Their-iftiili was Davies (Ann. Phil., vpl. x. p. 447),'and 'they appear fully to 
too M'eak, of their skins too delicate; and they allowel'd the warrant the inference ho has deduct from them, that the 
strangers to monopolise, alt the merits of such a religious interior of flame will not support'"flombustion, and that on 
ekercise. Tlte missiouttfles did not make a single convert, account of its containing no oxvgeu. r 
and were obliged to retura without any other success than A piece of phosphorus wa#^ced upon a smalh’woodeu 
the conviction of having done their duty to an unbelieving stand in a Wedgwood dish of^ine sfas then.poured 

generation. (Lingard’s History qf England, vol. iii. c. 18; into the dish in such a mannarthafit didnuift reaoh*.thc 
and Stow’s Awtafi, p. 246, ed. of 1631.) 4 phosphorus. Tlio sjnrit of wine was lighted, and'its. 

The purity of tho first flagellants was not long preserved flame completely enveloped, the combiistiblh bpdj^ In the 
by their followers, and it was but natural that a fanatical course of a few seconds the phosphorus bbcame fluid, and 
rabble, who thought that self-torment was a sutTiciont atone- remained in that state upon tlMf stand, and never in a single 
inent for all possible sins, should fall into great excesses, instance inflamed,^until tli6*llftohol was consumed or its 
The lliigellants were soon accused of many crimes; tho flame extinguishe(^hough in several instances tho*fepirit of 
celobrated Gerson attacked them in his writings, and Pt)pe wine continued to burn for three or four minutes. The 
Clement VII. declared them heretics and thundered out phosphorus always burst into « vigorous flame when the 
anathemas against them. Tho flagellants were persecuted spirit of wine was extinguished. When the flame of the 
Overywliore, and many of them were burnt as heretics. It spirit of wine was blown njioii, so that the edge of it came 
was however with great difficulty that this sect was com- in contact with the phosphorus, the phospliorus irame- 
pletely extirpated. For farther particulars about the ttagcl- diately burst into a flame, but the flame was instantly ex- 
lanls see all the ecclesiastical nistorics; and also .lacques tinguislicd and the boiling resumed, as soon ns the flume of 
Boileaii, IlUtoire Acs Flagellam ; an English paraphrase the alcohol was restored to its natural position, 
of the same work appeared under the title ‘ Memorials of Mr. Davies slates also that alighted wax tamper, sunounded 
I-Iuiiiuii Superstition by one who is not a Doctor of (he by alcohol, was extinguished when the aU&hol #as inflamed. 
Soi-boiincsee ako Miiratori’s AntiquH. lUil. hMiiJivi, &e. I That flame is merely a thin film of white hot vapour, and 
P''T.A’GE01.,ET, a small pipe, or musical instrument, of \ that this combustion is entirely superfloial, while influm- 
the Hole kind, jilaved on by means of a mouth-piocc, in the mahle matter is eqjataincd within which cannot burn for 
manner of tho ohf English flute and pitch-pipe. Its com- want of oxygon, is proved by inserting one cnd'o!f a small 
pa.ss is tvo (xitaves, from F, the first space in lliefrchle (deffi hollow gla.ss tube into the dark central portion of the flame 
to F ill altissimo. T^e scale of the Quadrille Flageolet is of a large candle or of a gas light; the interior nnbunit 
rather more liiiiilod; and that of the Patent octarc Flageo- vapour or gas will escapo through it, and may bo lighted at 
let is an octavo higher than the ordinary instruiiicnts. the other end of tho tube. 

The Douhle Flageolet consists of two instruments, united A most intense light, employed by Lieutenant Drum- 
by one month piece, producing, as its name indicates, double mond in geodesical operations, is produced by passing a 
notes. The use of the Flageolet is now almost entirely stream of oxygen gas direcled through the flame of alcohol 
confined to the ball-room; it is superseded by the Octave upon lime turned into tho form of small balls. He found 
Flute, or Ftauto Piccoto. [Flute.] the light emitted by the lime when exposed to this intense 

FLAMltOROUGI-I HEAD. [Yorkshike.] heat to he 83 times Uio intensity of tho brightest part of the 

FLAME is the combustion of gaseous or of volatilised flame of an ai-gand burner of the best construction and 
fluid or solid matter. It is attended with great heat, and supplied with the finest oil. Lime has since been used 
sometimes with tho evolution of much light; but the tern- with the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe for the illumination of tho 
periilurc may bo intense, when the light is feeble: this is solar microscope. It appears that it is the vapour of the 
the case with the flame of burning hydrogen gas, it being- lime, raised to Ibis high temperature, to which the intensity 
scarcely visible by day-ligbt, though its heal is intense: the of the light is owing: this is shown by the roof of the lantern 
corabustiou of hydrogen is then an example of flame result- being co\cred with a sublimate of lime, 
iiig from the chemical action between it and tho oxygen of' The bnllianry of flame is much diminished by various 
the air. As the quantity of solid matter contained in a given cooling processes: thus when a piece of glass is put over or 
volume of tills gas is small, the light which its flame yields into the flame of a candle, it becomes covered with charcoal 
is inconsiderable; but it is greatly increased by combining it in the stale of soot, which the diraiiiislied heat of the flame 
with carbon, by which there arc obtained two gases, namely, is inonpable of burning. This takes place to a much greater 
carburetted hydrogen, employed under the name of extoiit with oil and tallow than wilh alcohol; the latter con- 
ligH, and uleiiant gas. Now 100 opbio inches of hydrogen tainiiig less carbon and more hydrogen than tho former, its 
gas weigh 2'10 grains, but the same volume of carhuretted carbon is not so readily deposited by cooling, 
mflrogen weighs 17’2 grains, and of olefiant gas .'lO-l gra^: It is on the cooling power of the metals with regard to 

(he ditference of weight shows that of flie charcoal or carbon flame, and especially of wire-gauze, that the construction of 
with which tho hydrogen is combined, and thus it is that the safety-lamp depends. [Safety-Lamp.] The uses to 
those gases give out more '%ht Sian hydrogen, and in pro- which flame is applied are numerous and highly important: 
portion to the charcoal whitm they contain- it is employed for the punioso of giving heat in roverbera- 

In the burning of a candle, the wax or tallow being first toir ftirnaces and in the blow-pipe, oiid for that of yielding 
rendered fluid hy heat, rises in tfle ■wick, and althou^i the lignt in lamps aM candles. It is to be observed that flame 
wick supplies some hydrogen Bn® carbon, by far the greater is produced by various other chemical processes, and by 
portioii of these is yielded by ute wax or taUow, which other means tiian the combustion of subataticos containing 
burn by the assistance of the oxygen of the air. The supply hydrogen and carbon, though are the elements from 
of hot-vapour ffiminishes as it asceiids, and eventually fails, wliich it is obtained for all the numerous purposes of cora- 
and hence the (lame of i bauflle gradually tapers to a point raon life and manufr^turcs. 

and than ceaiies. . FLAMEN, PLA'MINES, oneofthoordersof priesthood 

Two have been entetaJned a.s to the mode in in antient Rome, like the Salii, the p-ecialos, and otiicrs, 

which flatoe is primhced add propa^ted. According to instituted, according to tradition, by Niiraa Fompihu.s. The 
Sir H. Davy, the flamo flfcombustibte bodies‘must be con- Fiamineswere each destined to tho service of some par- 
siuecud as the‘,.eomDuaflon of an explosive' mixture of in- tjcular deity; there wa# the flameii Dialis, who was con- 
flammaldf gae 'vappur and air: far it cannot be regarded secrated to the worship of J upitcr, and was the first -in rank ; 
as a mere eomitijuition at iSe siamce of cbju^t of ®e in- the Flamen Martialis, who attended to the womhip of Mars, 
flammable m^ter; .atM tlu flust m proved hy Wning a &c. They enjoyed great consideration, and their wives, 
taper or a piet^^ojf lilwsipWm Iwgt flime called FiamiBiow, attended the sacriflees and other sacred 
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ceremonies. The Fleninee vere distinguished by a peculiar 
pileuB, or ckf a,r:onicaI ^ane, wUch was Hbtened under 
the chin. Th^ Bpniber, w|>?ch Was originaJly only thre^ 
■was increased afterwards ^ new gods were introduced, and 
at last oven the em^rors.'^ing deified after death, had a 
Flanien appointed fbr them. The FlaminM were chosen 
both from among the patricians and the plebeians., 

"flamingo; , of tho French, Phamcop- 

terut of the antients and moderns, a genus of birds whoso 
natural position seems to bo between the fVaderti (Gralta- 
torp^) end the Anali/ke. Tho fol*m approaches in some 
poinis to Pecurvirostra [Avoskt] and Pialalea (the Spoon¬ 
bills), and in others jsottKm nearest to the Ammtitp 
(Geese). C. L. Bonapart^^aceS it in a JUmily, Hygro- 
hata-, with Sedurvironra aSo iSatu/eo, between his. tamily 
Pinmtiptdet (^halaiwiiosj^ci) on the ona aide and the 
Anserium on the other, ^r;-' Vigors, in his paper ‘ On 
the natural affinities that connect the orders and families 
of birds,’ thus marks its position among the GraHatorcs: 

‘ Intermediate between Ardea and Ciemia appear those 
forms which display so r^arkable a ddatation of the 
bill, the Cunermna [BoAT-Bif.L] PhemcoiAmm, and Pla- 
talea of Liimmus. Tho two last o^liesc groups are 
equally distinguished by‘a greater development of the 
membrane that connects tho toes than is observable in the 
other Wadem wliich join them on each side; and in one 
of I hem, the Phttfnicopterus, this character is carried so far 
Id the extreme as to have occasioned some systematists to 
place the birds of this genus among tho Nalatores (swim¬ 
mers). But tho whole of the fttmily have a membrane, 
more or less extensive, at the base of the toes; and if we 
compare tho feet pf the common Ciconia af2>a(Sturk), of tho 
PMiilna, and the PAmnicojAerm together, wo shall see a 
g'nidual increase of this membrane in extent, until it 
reaches the extreme in the latter gonus.’ Mr. Swuinson 
appears to bo one of those who placi^ho Flamingo among 
the swimmers. In hU ‘ Natural History and Classification 
of Birds’(11(30, ho says, ‘the Flamingo, which has the 
,longest legs in the Natatorial order, is so good a walker 
’that It only swims occasionally.’ The close correspondence 
of many parts of the organization of tho bird with the same 
ymrts in the Anatidof wll be remarked by the reader when 
Jib ('omes to the anatomical desciiption hereinafter stated. 

Grneric Character.—Bill strong, higher than it is large, 
dentilatod, conical towards the point, naked at the base; 
upper niandiblo suddenly bent, curved at its point on the 
lower mandible, wliich is larger than the upper. Mostrile 
longitudinal in Uie middle of the bill, pierced through and 
through near the dome of the. upper arfte, covered beneath 
by a mombranc. Peet very long; threo toes in front, hind 
toe vw short, avUculntcd high up on the tarsus; anterior 
toes united to Um nails by a Imiated menibrann (membrane 
ddcoupC'e). JVat/* sh^rt, Hat. IViitgi moderate; first and 
second quills longest. 

Tctnminclt, whose generic character wc have given, says 
that the Flamingoes live on tho sou-beach or m marshes 
formed by salt lake^ t**®**^ consists of testaceous 
mollusk.s, marine iniehts (crustaceans?), and the spawn of 
fish, which they collect by plunging their long neck into 
the water and turning the head upside down, so as to 
employ With greater ndvant^e the bend of their hill. ITiey 
join in large troops and live in societies. Their nest is 
made in the marshes, and consists of earth piled up, and 
upon this nost the birds sit astride, because their length 
of limb hinders them from incubating otherwise. Whether 
they are reposing or fishing, sentinels ate appointod which 
Itocp Bsort of guard. If anything alarms the vddette he 
utters a trumpeting kind of ciy, and the whole flock follow 
him into tho air. They rarpiy take thsfr repose in any 
other Utau open places; and it is asserted tliat tbemscn.se 
of staeUing is' so ao«to»llHit“Hlwy soent ih>m sfitr the 
hunter and fire-firms. moult appears to be simpla 

. and ordinary, hut''tl%'”yWong birds differ much from their 
iwr^ts. The red’or rosy inumage Which covers thfi adult 
sh((V8,jtS0lf gr^uSlH, after many moults and a period of 
uhihit' mUr'years. .The females are less than tbe males, 
and jlhe colOuiM 6f the former want the purity which dis- 
tirigufrh tholfiilor; the young, at;^thi»r departure from the 
nest, fi» whM The ;hi»y of the Flamingo has hardly a 
greater covering lif TOWn than ritat of the other Waders; 
llie Avosets Hone excepted; and aeeurdiimly they do net 
swim hab^tadly.iaisfi.the Ifittorhh^ when tW wish to go 
from one hah* td fisoilbbr 'm' iTObii water. Thepalroated 


fret of the Flamingoes appear to be given them to entibla 
them to sustain themselves on the slimy bottoms of rivers 
and creeks into which they wade as fe.r as their long .legs 
win aUow'them, and to walk thereoa. As tliey fly in flocks 
tlioy make an angle like the Geese. In walking they often 
apply thmf upper mandible to the ground, and lean - on it 
as apointof suuputt. ' 

M.<Toauitinck -positively asserts that tbe FlamH^o of 
Europe and'-that spread over the warm climates of Ai^riea 
are differe^’ ' He states that he knows the plumage of tho 
AmeriOan Flamingo 'from its youth to its adult state, and 
declares that they are all diffbrent from the various states 
of the Flamingo of the atttient continent. The orange-rod 
which pervades the whole of the plumage of the American 
species when it has arrived at its complete state of develop- 
nient is suflicient to distinguish that bird from our European 
Flamingo, which is of a rose-colour, with wiu{^ of purple- 
red Tuo young of the latter iPhamieojiterus Antiquonm) 
has life plumage whitish, covered with brown streaks 
(mfiehos), very distinelly marked and long, jirincipally on 
tlio greater wing-iioverts; the American ^amingo (Phm- 
nicopterus rttber) is covered in its youth with a dull 
whitish-gray plurauge. Three species then are recorded by 
M. TemraincL 

1. The Flamingo of the Antients, Phaenicopterus Anti- 
quorum, Flammant Phwnieoptere, of Buffen, the Flammant 
and Flamingo of old authors. Locality, south of Europe, 
Africa, and part of Asia. 

2. The American Ffamingn, Phcenicopterus ruber. Red 
Flamingo of Wilson. Localily, South, and part of Norili, 
America. 

3. Phaenieopterus minor, Flammant Pggmee, previously 
described by Vieillot os Phcem’eopterus panw. Loc.aliiy , 
South Africa. 

M. J.esson observes that at all events it would be more 
convenient to retain the original name of Liiiniuus, Pha'.ni- 
eopterus ruber, fiw the Flamingo of the Old Continent, and 
to sillier that given by Molina to the American bird, viz., 
Phcenicopterus Chilensis, to remain, although Wilson, who 
does not appear to have recognized any specific difiercnco, 
records the last-mentioned Flamingo under the name of 
Phcenicnjiierus ruber. Tho latter is used by most of tho 
English zoologists to designate the Flamingo of tho Old 
World, and we shall, adhering to the law of priority, and 
to prevent eonfusiou, adopt tho nomenclature s-iggestcd 
by M. Lesson, wishing, at the same time, that Molina’s 
name liad not been a name of locality. 

Before we enter into the history of these several species 
it will lie advisable to inquire into the anatomical struoture 
of the Flamingo, and Mr. Owen has enabled us to do this 
in his Notes on the Anatomy of the Flamingo, Phamirr^ 
term ruber of Linniens, which died in Uie menagerie of the 
Zoological Society of London in the summer of 1832. After 
observing that the atialomicol difierences observable in the 
groups of the Wading Birds are so considerable, that wo 
find them generally alluded to by Cuvier in the characters 
of the Qrallatores, in the ‘Rcgne Animal,’" he remarks 
that, whore they are omitted, we may presume that tbe il¬ 
lustrious author had not had tho tmportunity of examining 
the iittomal structure of tlie birds in question, and that 
they either had not h^re been dissected, (rr that their ana¬ 
tomy had been deficrihed with too littie exeetness te war¬ 
rant his giving it on the authority of previous writtffs. 
This appears, in his opinIKn, to have been the case with.the 
three genOra which Cuvfrr baa' placed at theend ofthe order, 
viz.. Chiriiis, Forfiter;- QUriola, Gmek; and Phemieop- 
terus, Linn.: and these, (Serves Mr. Owen, are the most, 
interesting in an fiuatomicttl print of view, as being tbe re¬ 
presentatives ofes maaiy diktinet iknrilies. With respect ,to 
the Flamingo, Mr. Owenfriupposes that tan opportunity pf 
dissecting it had never ofll|iirred to Cuvier, .ana that pro¬ 
bably the absence ofany allusion to Meoa.ia'<i!wrauU'B ana-., 
tomical description i.lfymoires de fAeadSmiei t iii., 9, iP„ 
p. 462) may have influaoeed Ouvierk sflenoa regarditi^ the 
Internal structure of a lard which haoriiBidera as one of 
tlie most extiaordiiwry.BndiBestkHdatad ofitscl8ss. Ci|V%, 
in alFusion -to the small triri&41ka frMtWce. whirii ,aie 

ihe^lariM^hfrh’^ Flamiii^'lmws, in thri P^caflar,,' 
ito’lito JHatfifrS',' and lit. Owen states that a like eorw-, 
S]^&dmHW.i»<fitfiiwpiditS in Uie rest of the alimeDtarypag^, 

* Thei^hPriMr (fllfiltielM iff the upper mandilfiek’ writ^ Mr., 
jO«rii^'’fitta jthe tmmivme marginal fintopra of .fherloper 
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Tuaiidibk. form tofnether a sort of filter, and, Uko tUo plates 
of whalebone in the Baltena, allow tbo.-auportluous mott- 
ture to‘drain away, while the small moHaeoa and other lit¬ 
toral ammaloulaf are dotained and swjiUowod,. The struc¬ 
ture of the Bullet is in aeeordnnce with, the size of the 
substances which serve faer rnrtriment- In, the typical Grai- 
latores, as Ardea and Ciaoma, which swallow entire fish 
and other faod in large morsels, the aeophagus is rei^ark- 
able for its great and uniform cavity; but m,Phamco^ 
terue it is not more then half dn inch in diameter.'when.m- 
lated. At the lower part of the neck it expands into a 
ccHisiderable pouch, whuh measure^, in the specimen here 
deecribed, 3 uiches in diameter, and 4^ inches in length. 
In Perrault’s specimen the diameter was only U inch, and 
it was prob^ly in a state jOf contraction, os he describes it 
as furnished internally with many small longitudinal ruga. 
The circular fibres around this part were very distinct. 1^- 
yond this pouch the asophague again contracts to about 4 
linos in diameter, and so continues f«w 3^ inches, when it 
terminates in the proventriculue. -This glandular cavity 
was 1 inch 8 lines in length, and .‘i lines in diameter: the 
gastric follicles were broad, short, and simple, and wore ar¬ 
ranged in two long oval groups, blending together at the 
edges. The jiroventrlculue torininates in a small but strong 
gizzard, of a flattened spheroidal form, measuring 1 inch V> 
lines in lengtli, mid the same in breadth; the lateral mus¬ 
cles were each half an inch in thickness. The gizzard was 
lined with a moderately thick and yellow-coloured cuticle, 
disposed in longitudinal ridges, the extromities of wiiich 
projecting into tlie pyloric operture form a kind of valve, as 
in the gizzard of the Ostrich. In a Flamingo dissected by 
Colonel Sykes, in winch the duodenum was blocked up by 
two large tape-worms, the muscles of the gizzard wore 1 
inch in tliickness. The duodenal fold e.xtciided towards 
tlio left side 4 inches fi-om the pylorus. This intestine 
was 4 inches in diameter. Tlio pancreas, which occuniud 
its common situation between the two portions of tlio told, 
liad a more complete peritoneal covering than usual. The 
intestinal canal soon diminished in diameter to 3 and 
then to 2 lines. Tlio small intestines funned an oval mass, 
and were disposed in twenty-one elliptical spiral couvolu- 
lions, eleven descending towards the rectum, and ten re¬ 
turning towards the gizzard in the iiitors{iaecs of the pre¬ 
ceding; a dispo.sitiuu analogous to that of the colon in Fu- 
minants. The villi of the intestines were anunged in luiigi- 
tudiriul zigzag linos. There were two cmea, each about 35 
inches in lenglli, and 5 inchos in diameter. The testes 
were about the size of grains of wheat, and were situated 
on the anterior part of the renal capsules. The latter bodies 
were about the size of hazel-nuts. ‘Both these glands were 
of a bright yellow colour. The fat of this bird is of a re¬ 
markable orange tint. JTbo principal disoaserl appearances 
wore in the lungs, which were filled with tubercles and 
romicte. I was much struck with finding the inner smiace 
of the latter cavities, and that of most of the smaller raiiii- 
flcatiuns of the brancbiol tubes, covered over with a green 
vegetable inoutd or muoor. • As the individual was examined 
within twenty-four hours after its death, it seemed reason¬ 
able to conclude this snttOM' had grown there during the 
lifetime of the animal Thus it would appear that internal 
parasites ofo not exclusively derived firpm the animal king- 
<lorti, but that there are Hntophyta os Well-as Bntozoa.’ 

‘The tongue of the Ftamngo is remarkable forits tex¬ 
ture, magnitude, and peculiar onfiature. It is almost oy- 
liiidrieal, hut slightly flattened aboto. and obliquely trun¬ 
cate anteriorlv, so as to corresp^d with the form of the 
interior man'ilble. Th»>lower part of.tbe truncated surface 
is produced in a pointed form, aOdfs'supported beneath by 
a smalt homy plate. Tlie whtdit’ length of the tongue is 3 
inches; its oireuraforence ’St\ inehas. Along the middle of 
the flattariet^ superior siudbee t^ere is a reodorately deep- 
and wide longitkainel torrow, on cither side of which there 
are from twenty to twenty-five recurved smnes, but of a soft 
and'ylekling hon^ {extuie,..tbetuuring from one to three 
lineltin length, These, spines are arranged in an irregular 
alternkto ceriec, the outer ones being the smallest, and 
these, ^deed,' may be crnisid^nd a dutinet row. At the 
posterforparti^the tongtfo there,Jwe.twogro^ of smaller 
reebmbent ,^tiit«<direekd towBrdh tha.^toftt>. The sub- 
stahebtofittae ton^o is'not imUcuhUr.iM is chiefly 00 m- 
liosed df an yie\ding,,eellulajf anbstanoe, with .fat 

of ahaJttloW oily oonawtenoe. .It to suppartefr by a long-and 
tlfln witoivc • eanitaige articutated to tlie body, of the os 


kyoides by a shallow ginglymoi'd joint allowing of a free 
motlqn. Bxeppting the straight hyoghssi, the muscles all 
terminate at the base of the tongue.. The tendons of th# 
former muscles run along tho under part of tho lingual car¬ 
tilage, and expand to be inserted at its extremity, where a 
few fibres again proceed forwards to the extreme point of 
the tongue.’ In the museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
^•ons.in London (Gallery) is a preparation, No. 524 E, of 
the crop, proventriculus, and gizzard of a Flamingo, Pheeni- 
copterm ruber of Linmnus; and No. 1470 of the'same mu¬ 
seum is a preparatiojj ofjjhe tongue Of that bird. 



Toii^e of Flamingo. From a frp^rimen In the Koyal College of Surgenas.' 

There were no Entozoa in the specimen dissected by Mr. 
Owen; but he chani#arizes the specie.s found by Colonel 
Sykes, and above alluded to, as ‘ Tama ImneUigcra: length 
seven inches ; breadth five lines; tliickness one line. iZool. 
Proc., 183-2, pp. 141 and 143.) 

Speciks ov thk Old Continent. 


Phmnicoj)terus ruber (Linn.); Phaniicopterus Antiquo- 
rum (Temiii.). 

Description. —Length from the end of tho bill lo that of 
the tail lour feet two or three inches, but to the end of the 
claws soiiiotmies more than six feet. Bill 4i inches long; 
upper manihblu very thin and flat, and somewliat moveable; 
the under mandible thick, both of them bcniliiig down¬ 
wards from themiildle: nostrils linear and placed in a black¬ 
ish membrane; end of the bill as far as tho bend black, from 
(hence to the base redilish-jellow, round the base, quite to 
the eye, covered with a llesh-cuUmrcd cere : neck slender 
and of great length: tongue large, llesHy, filling the cavity 
of the bill, furiiihbcd with twelve or more booked papilla )011 
caeli side, turning backwards; the lip a sharp cartilaginous 
substance. Tho bird when in full plumage wholly of a 
most deep scarlet, except the quills, which are black. From 
tho base of tho thigh to tho claw thirty-two inche.s, of wliieh 
the feathered part takes up iiu mure than three; bare part 
above the knee thirteen inches, and from thence to the 
claws sixteen ; colour of the bare parts red, and toes ftir- 
nished with a web deeply indented. Legs nut straight but 
slightly bent, tlie skin rather projecting. (I^tbam.) 

Nest formed of earth, and in the shape of a hillock, with 
a cavity at top ; eggs two or three, white, of tho size of those 
of a goose, but more, elongated. 

Utility to man. —Flesh pretty good meat: the young 
thought by somo equal to pmtridge. The inhabitants of 
Prqvonce, however, are said to throw away the flesh 
as fishy and only to use the feathers , as an ornament to 
other birds at particular entertainnients. Not’ so the Roman 
epicures. Apicius has left receipl^i^ dressing the whole 
bird with more than the mitmte accuniqyof a modern cook¬ 
ery book, and the ‘ Phoenleoptorus ingens’ appears among 
the luxuries of the table in Juvenal’s elevenm satire. Tlie 
hraina and the tongue figure astone of the favourite dishes 
of Heliogabalus, and the superior excellence of the latter 
was derelt upon hy the same Apicius and noticed by Pliny 
where be records the doctrine of that ‘ nepotuin omnium 
altisrimus gurges.' (Lib. x., c. 48.) Neither has it escaped 
the pointed pen of Martial-— 


•»*lnihlMnu tubwu oonwB: wsd Bagus gslous 

quid K»nuUi Uttgua forti f Liu. xttWIxsi. 
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Tlie' garrula lingua' laoiit .probably (dlude* to the tcmgues and 
brama of singing bkdli, i^ich soiaelitnes formed one of the 
monstrous diafeeA'at tlm enonnousJy Sfitpensive Roman en- 
tertsunmenta. Dampier does not the delicious tongue 
of the Flamingo, observing that a dish of these tongues is 
worthy of a place at a prinoe’s table. The bird itself seems 
to have been held in high r«i|lute by tbe antients, for it ap- 
pehn to have been one of the viistii^H offereil to Caligula,* 
who is said to have been sprioKlod, while sacriUcing, with 
the blood of a PhoBnicojiter th«?lay before he was rauraered.t 



Phoduieoplerui lubor. 


Locality. —^Tlio European Flamingo is recorded as having 
been soon everywhere on iho African coast and the adja¬ 
cent islands quite to the Capo of Good Hope. Tlicro is a 
specimen in the South African Museum. Lc Vaillant found 
thuusatuls of l’eli«!|y|i’ and Flamingos on the river Klein- 
Brok, where the wmor is brackish owing to the flowing of 
the tide.- It has been occasionally obsci vett on the ooaste 
of Spain, of Italy, and on those of Franr-, which lie on tlio 
Mediterranean sea; it has iiecii mot with at Marseilles and 
some way upihc Khon§« The prince of Musignano notes 
it as very rare and uftcideiital in the noighoourhood of 
Rome. In some seasons it has been romai’kod at Aleppo 
end in the parts adjacent. It has boon noticed on the 
Persian side of the Caspian Sea, and tlionce alonj; the 
west const us far as the Wolga, but at uncertain times, 
and chiefly in considerable flocks, coming from the north 
coast mostly in October and IJovonibe^ Col. Sykes re¬ 
cords it in nis catalogue of birds in the Uukhun (Deccan) 
ns the ifunsottho Hindoos. It breeds in tbe Capo 
de Verd islands. This species is very shy. Dampier killed 
fourteen at once by secreting himself and two more : they 
are not to be approached openly. Kolbeh speaks of their 
numbers at tbe Cape, where by day they resorted to tho 
borders of lakes and n^ivcrs, and lodged at night in tlie 
long grass oil tlid hiUsV 

H. de la Mormon), in his i dM pb to Sardinia, gives the 
following intenssling account of%is species. It quits Sarr 
dmia about tlm end of Marf|> to return idmut the middle.of! 
Ahghfi;'thdh it M lltU frwi tbe bastion which forma the . 
promeuwe e^ tlx inhabitants of Cagliari flights 
magplifli^QS bifda Way he wen to arrive from Hif-' 

posed in a trimmUiar ,hand, tlrey show at first in the hea¬ 
vens like a line of flrp., They advance in the most regulif 
order, but at the sig^i df the ne^b«“rii^(ti 8 k 0 , there is a ; 

■ • S<a!i,iafelVi*( t tWd'*?. 


pause in their progression, and they appear for a moment 
immoveable in the air j then traeing-by a slow and circular 
movement a reversed conical spinu figure they attain the 
end of their migration. Brilliant in all .the splendour of 
their plumage and ranged in lino, these birds oflbf a new 
spectacle, and represent a small army ranged in order of 
battle, the uniformity and symmetry of which leaves no¬ 
thing to he,desired; but the spectator should content him¬ 
self with observing this peaceful colony from afar. Woe to 
him If he dare approach tlie lake at this deadly season. 

Pheenieopteru* ^rvus, Vieill. Phmnicopteruf tninor, 
Flammant M,Temminck observes that 

no difference is pereepible between tho Flamingo of the 
Antient Continenfand that Of the-New World in the form 
of the mandibles; their upper mandible shuts on the lower 
one, and is so constructed as to offer, when the bill is shut, 
a very slight difference in the height of the two mandibles. 
In memteupierus parvut the lower mandible, very deep 
and strongly arclied, is formed to receive, within the space 
which separates its walls, the whole of the upper mandible, 
which it entirely hides, so that the upper ed^s of the lower 
mandible raise themselves to the height of the surface of 
the upper jaw. 

The plumage of the adult is pure rose-colour without spot 
or streak ; the head, tho neck, the back, and all the lower 
parts are of this beautiful tint, which is more lively and pure 
in the living binl than in the preserved skin, for the fugi¬ 
tive brilliancy of this tint becomes tarnished and passes into 
whitish from exposure to the light. Tlie great wing- coverts 
and those of the tail are slightly deeper in colour than the 
other parts of the plumage. The whole wing is covered 
with feathers of a brilliant scarlet or purple, surrounded 
by a wide rosy border; the tail-feathers arc black. Base of 
tho bill, cere, and region of tho eyo deep purple: middle of 
the lower mandible orange-red, and the point black, .loiut 
of the knee, toes, and their membranes^ of a fine rod: the 
tarsus has a livid tint. Total length nearly three feet. 

Young of the year. —^Whito or whitish, marked witli 
small brown streaks (mOches) spread over tlie head, the 
neck, tho breast, and the coverts of the w ings. The first 
red tints show tliemselves on the wings. Jitll black. Feet 
of a reddish livid tint. 

Locality. —Lakes of Africa. Those received by Professor 
M. Temniinck were natives of the Capo of Good IIopo. The 
young bird in the museum at Paris was brought from 
Senegal. 
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Phcmicopterus Chilenm (Molina), Phaemc^terus rufidr. 
Red Flamingo (WiEwn).. ITiis species its adrdt state 
scarcely differs from tie European Flamingo: it is pertut]^ 
not so bright. Catesby says, ‘ When they feed (which is 
always in shallow water, by bending their necks) they lay 
the upper part of their hiU nest , the ground, their feet 
being in continual mptioji up and down in the mud, by 
which muttiis they yaise a small roupd k>ri of grain, re¬ 
sembling millet, which they receive into their bills; and 
as there is a necessity for fl&ir receWiig into their mouths 
some mud. Nature has .provided me edges of their hills 
wit h a sieve or toeth like a tine comb, with which they retain 
the food and rgjeet the mud which is token in with it. This 
u<'connt I had from persons of credit; but I never saw them 
feeding myself, and therefore cannot absolutely refute the 
opinion of others, who say they feed on fish, particularly 
eels, which seem to be the slippery prey Dr. Grew says 
that the teeth are contrived to hold.’ The development of 
the gizzard in this genus makes it very probable that vege¬ 
table Rubataiices form part of the diet of the Ftamingoes; 
but It is not likely that large fish, or indeed water animals 
of any great size, are ordinarily devoured by tlicse birds. 
The bill is a colander, admirably contrived tbr separating 
tliu uutritiuus parts, whether animal or vegetable, truni the 
iiMul and other useless parts. 

Locality .—Warmer parts of North America, Peru, Chili, 
Cayenne, coast of Brazil, and the West India Islands, 
particularly the Bahamas, where they breed. Wilson speaks 
of it, but he gives Latham's description, &c. The prince 
of JlTusignano, in his ‘ fSpocchio Comparativo,’ slates that 
it is very rare and accidental in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
(li.'lphia. 

FLAMINl'NUS. TITUS QUINTIUS, was made consul, 
ii.c. l')s, before he was ;so years of age, and had the province 
of Macedonia assigned to him, with the charge of continuing 
the war against Philip, which hail now lasted for two years 
i{ithoul any definitive success on the part of the Romans. 
Flauiininus having landed in Epirus, upposite the island of 
Corcyra, with a reinforcement of 80110 foot*nnd 800 horse, 
niurclicd up the country, where he found Philip posted in a 
rugged pass on the ’oanks of the Aous, among the moun¬ 
tains of Eastern Epirus. After some fruitless negotiations 
with the king of Macedonia, the Roman.s, under the guid¬ 
ance of an Epirote shophord, attained by a mountain 
piilli the rear of the Mucedutiiaii position, and Philip 
w as obliged to make a hurried retreat across the ebuin of 
Piniliis into Tliessaly. He was i'ollowed by the Romans 
and their allies, the .mlolians and the Athamauians, who 
overran and ravaged the. country'. Meantime L. Quiutius 
Flamininus, the brotherbf the consul, sailed with a fleet to 
the eastern coast of Greece, where, being joined by the 
ships of the Rhodians and of Altalus of Pergnraus, he 
scoured the coasts of Euboea, Corinth, and other districts 
which were allied or subject to the king of Macedonia. The 
consul himself miwched into Phocis, where ho took Elatua, 
and having there fixed his wihter-ouartors, ho succeeded in 
detaching the. Achscatis from the Macedonian alliance. In 
the following year Flamininus, being confirmed by the 
senate in his command as proconsul, beginning hos- 
t.ilities olresh held a confbrence with Philip on the coast of 
the Maliao gul^ and allowed him fb send legates to Rome 
lo negotiate a peace. The senate however having required 
the king to evacuate all the towngof Greece which he had 
occupied, including Dometrias inThessaly, ChaleU in Eu- 
buia, and Corinth, the negotiations were broken off and 
Flamminus resumed military operatlDns. He marched 
from Phocis into Thessaly, where Philip was stationed near 
Larissa with a body of 10,000 phalanx men, 2000 peltastee, 
and 5000 Tliracian and other auxiliaries. After some pre¬ 
vious demonstrations and partial attacks, the two armies 
mot between Pherso and Larissa, in a country broken by 
small hills called (^ynOscephalce, or Dogs’ Heads. The Ma¬ 
cedonians hadat first some, advantage, especially on the 
right wing where the kiag commaftded in person, and where 
be had formed his ^ahmxon a hill,but Flamininus observ¬ 
ing thjs left wing moving in column, with a narrow front 
to their assignea post, attacked it with his elephants and 
threw them into con^ion before they hod time to fom. 
In tho pursuit of this body a tribune of the victorious legion 
being beyond the flank of the right wing, venture to 
atta^ it cm the rear, and he stmoeeded in spreading dis¬ 


order into the ranks of the close and eumbersome phalazOb 
Panic pervaded the Macedonians; many threw doWn their 
arms and fled, and Philip himself, seeing tho rout becoming 

f eneral, left the field, and rode off towards Tempo. The 
lacedonians lost flOQO kifted and 5000 prisoners on that 
day. Soon afterwards the kingasked for a truce, which was 
granted by Flamininui^.m^ order that messengers might 
be sent to Rome to tret^ of peace, Tho scnalo appointed 
ten legates, who, in coneeit tnth Flamininus, drew up the 
conditions, which w-e ,thkt Philip should evacuate every 
Grecian town and mttrgse beyond tne limits of his paternal 
kingdom, that he should give up all his ships of war, reduce 
bis military ostahlishme^aiKl pay 1000 talents fur the ex¬ 
penses of the war. Flut^iuus was then continued in his 
command fur another year, 196 b.c., to sou thesFconditions 
executed. In that year, at the meeting of the Isthmian 
games, where multitudes had assembled frum every part of 
Greece, Flamininus caused a crier to proclaim ‘ that the 
senate and people of Homo and thoir commander Titus 
Quintius, having subdued Philip and the Macedonians, 
restored the Coriiitliiaiis, Pliocmans, I.z)crians, Eubccans, 
Thessalians, Phthiotm, Magnetle, Perrhmbi, and Achmans 
to their freedom and indcpendenq|g'and to tlie ciijiiyniclit 
of their own laws.’ Bursts of acclamatinn followed this 
proclamation, and the crowd pressoil forward to oxjiress 
their gratitude to Flamininus, whose conduct throughout 
those memorable transuctions was marked with a wisdom, 
moderation, and liberality suldoin found united in a victo¬ 
rious Roman general. He checked by bis finnuess the 
turbulence of his /Etoliali allies, who vociferated for llic entire 
destruction of Philip, while bo satisfied all just, claims of 
the rest; and although his Macudoiuaa expediiion led ulti¬ 
mately to tho entire sulijugatioii of holh Macedonia and 
Greece, yet he was at the liino the iiiogns of rostonng peace 
to both countries, and of jirotrnctinuyhc unlcpcudciico of 
the Greek slates for Haifa ceiiinry longer, lu tlio follow¬ 
ing year, 195 b.c., Flamininus was entrusted with tlio war 
against Nabis, tyrant of Lacedtcinou, who bad tveacborously 
seized tho oily of Argos. Flamiuimis advaticasd into Laconia 
and laid siege to Sparta, but be met with a bravo resistance, 
and at last agreed to grant peace to Nabis on condition that 
ho should give up Argos and all the other places which he 
had usurped, and restore the descendants of the Mcs.s('iiiaus 
lo their lands. His motives for grantuig peace to Nabis 
were, lie said, partly to prevent the destruction of one of the 
most illustrious of tho Greek cities, and jiarll) because of 
the groat preparations which Antioehus, king of Sjria, was 
then making oil tho coast of Asia. Livy suggests, as ano¬ 
ther probable reason, that Flamininus wished to tenninate 
tho war himself, and not to give time to u new consul to su¬ 
persede him in his command and reap the honours of the 
victory. The senate coiilirmed the pe«!^‘with Nabis, and 
in the following year, 194 b.c., Flamininus having settled the 
affairs of Greece prepared to return to Italy. Having re¬ 
paired to Corinth, where deputations from all tho Grecian 
cities had assembled, ho tiKik a friendly leave of them, 
signifying to them that he was going to withdraw' all his 
army and garrisons, and leave them lo themselves; advising 
them at the same time to make a temperate use of that 
liberty which tho Romans had been the means of restoring 
to them, and above all to preserve concoril in theii- coun¬ 
cils, us civil factions would certainly lead to the loss of 
thohr independence; for those who find themselves the 
weaker at home are apt to apply to strangers for support. 
He ‘accordingly delivered the citadel of Corinth to ihc 
Achmans, withdrew his garrisons from Demotriak, Chalcis, 
and the other towns of Euboia, and having broken up his 
camp at Elatea in I’hocis, ho sent the soldiers to embark on 
the coast of Epirus, whilst ho repaired to Thessaly to settle 
the internal affairs of that country, which were in a stale of 
great confusion. Ho organized tho various towns, choosing 
the magistrates and senatq^m among the wealthier class. 
He then repaired to Oriciiflwji the coast of Epirus, where 
he embarked for Brundisium. In Italy both ho and bis 
soldiers were received with grea^emonstrations of j<o', and 
the senate decreed, him a triumph of three diys. On the 
first day were displayed the arms and the Statues of brass 
and marble taken from the enemy; on tho second the silver 
and gold, whether coined or in vases, shields, and various orna¬ 
ments; and on the third tho golden crowns, the gift of the 
liberated cities. tie car of Flamininus appeared tho 

captives and ho^t^es, and among tMe latter Demetrius, son 
of Philip,, gnd Amwncs, son of Nabis, and in the rear fol- 
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4inM the Ronuul >luid been Mldie^^ves to 

the fireeke l^iHhnnibal duriiw^^esecond Panic w«r, and 
whbee libetMtoh Jtamininu* i»d obtained from thecratitude 
of the states. The Achanne alone ore saia to have 
libeh|ted’l200, for whoih thsy paid »tt talents as eompon- 
sa^op tnone;^ to ‘^faeiir. masters. Altogether there never 
‘ A»as ^rhajM a Sbosnan tariuaipJiao«>atiBfaotory as thk to all 
]tM*sa, and to little olfenisive tp thoAwliogs of humahity^j, In 
^ the year 183 bx. Fiamininus W0 'Sent to Prdsias, king of 
Bithynia, upon tlie ungracious mis^tjli of demanding the 
person of Hannibal, then, in hig'o^|p*%ige, a refugee at the 
a,;. BOurt «f Prusias, Hannibal, hp^ever, by taking poison, 
avoided being given up. In tUaltear 166 Fiamininus was 
, made augm .in the room of C. Claudius deceased (Livy, 
xlv. 44V amr whil^h he it no longer mentioned in history. 

FLAMSTEED, JOHN. The life of .the first astrono. 
mor royal was known to the world chiefly by the results of 
bis labgurs, until the year 1832, since which time bis 
private Wairs have jleeu brought to light in an unexpected 
manner, and have excited great interest, not without 
creating some party feeling among those who cultivate the 
sciences conDocteil wittMtronomy. In 1832 Mr. Francis 
Baily discovered that ^considerable collectiun of Flam¬ 
steed’s letters was m the hands of a private individual; 
Tvfaicfa, on being examined, was found to contain much 
that was net generally known. On searching the Obsorva* 
tory at Greenwicli, Mr. Baily found a vast mass of MS. 
observations, letters, and other documents, in the hand¬ 
writing of Flamsteed and his-firiends, containing the curious 
history of which wo shall give a brief abstract, 'fhe msuU of 
Ibis discovery was a representation to the Board of Visitors 
of the Royal Obsc^toiy, who recommended the republi¬ 
cation of the BrititA Jjatalogue, with extracts fi-otn the 
paiiers of T'lamsteodw The Lords of the Admiralty liaving 
decided to print thiV. at the publjp expense, Mr. Baily 
undertook the preparation of the Work, which appeared in 
183&, under the title of ‘ An Account of the Kev. John 
Flamsteed, &c., &c., to which is added his British Catalogue 
of Stars, corrected and enlari^d.’ From this work, which is 
curlainly the most remarkable scientifle biography of the 
present century, we have entirely drawn the materials of 
this article. . The original account is in part drawn by Mr. 
Baity from u.manusa'ipt by Flamstocd, headed ‘Self 
Inspections, by 3. eF.,!)eyhich is a very interesting auto¬ 
biography. 

J ohn Flamsteed was bom at Uonby, near Derby, August 
19,1646. His fiiilher was in some business, it has been said 
tliat of a maltster; ho lost his mother when very young. 

At the age of fourteen ko caught cold while bathing, 
which produced a weakness in the joints, from which he 
never reoovered. ',s£to began his roatbcinalical andastronn- 
mioal .stuilica at 'STery early age, and showed talents for 
constrnctMg astronomical instruments. In 16G6 he visited 
Ireland for the pumoso of consulting a Mr. Greatraka, who" 

: professed to euro disorders by the touch, and'of whose ex¬ 
periments in London a curious account exists. [Buyls, 
Kobsrt.] No efiwC' being produced on him by this treat¬ 
ment, he refumed to Derby, where bis father lived, and 
where he had received bis education. Mete he continued bis 
studies till 1669, aud with great success. In or before 1667 
.he dnooveied the real causes of the equation of time, and 
wrote a traot'on the subject, which was afterwards appended 
by pr. 'Wallis to hU edition of the works of Mo^ox, 
publiahedin 1673. In 1669 he made,an astronomical oom- 
munioalian to the Royal Society through Oldenburg, their 
sevretayypaoa<ceatixw his name under the anagram 
■J. Mapteain a Sole fundcs, 
which, being tranmoaed, gives 

' Johannes Flamst^idius: 

this same anagram appears in the tille-itogo of the tables 
appended to the lioutrine of die sphere on Sir Jonas Moore’s 
syMem.. .i»«theiiui^tio|i, in .dH^-eparation of which Flam- 
...kteed Md a sl^o. An answiFTrora 01denbur4 addressed 
toJWwil^wsho'srM him ,tliat ho was diswvered, and from 
fro^iifhe date of a vi^t which he very ; 
sJlbXiWJtiaBef Wjjjfe pajd to London, he was 'in correspondence 
kut ^urtlcularly with Sir Jonas 
4*9(0,to eatabii^ Flamsteed in a. 
pifhito obsemtoty, which ho intended to build at ChoWi 
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by a Fnweh gahtkman for ' 


^bngituqe tOsEBN- 


wiCB OasBiivaTORY], and that king determined to Mta- 
blisb on observatory. Flamsteed was iqippinted astronomer 
royal, or, os the warrant ran, .* astronomioal observator,' 
and carried on his observations ^at the queen’s house, in 
Greenwich Park, until the observatory was ready, which 
Was in July, 16f6. From this time Mr. Baily dates the 
commencem^t of modern astronomy; nor can such chro¬ 
nology be'djsputad^^^o consider that we now return to 
Flamsteed’s observations as the . earlie^ with whioii it 
is desirable tos>eoinpare those of our- days and also that 
Flamsteed’s catoldg^ is the whiim attained a pr^ision 

comparable to thdt qiNlatei times. Flamsteed was in fact 
Tycho Brahe wilh a : thm6 'was the. same capa¬ 

bility of adapting instrumontm means, the same sense of 
the inadequacy.^ existing tdble8,iho same long-continued 
perseverance, in actual observation. But Tycho Brahd, a 
rich noble, 'found his exchequer in a king’s purse; while 
Flamsteed, a poor dergymau, defi-ayod the expenses of his 
instruments himself, upon an ill-paid salary of one hundred 
pounds a year. Up to the year 1684 be had impose<l on him 
the task of instructing two boys from Christ’s Hospital, 
os one of the duties of his post; and, besides this, ho was 
obliged to have recourse to private teaching, to meet the 
charges of carrying on his observations. At tho very same 
time, that part of the public which oared about the matter 
were beginning to require that be should print his obser¬ 
vations. 

Almost at the outset of his labours he was so well 
known that Dr. Bernard invited him to become a candidate 
for the Savilian professorship of geometry at Oxford, which 
he declined to do. He had at this time nothing hut a 
sextant and clocks of Sir Jonus. Moore’s, and sonic instru¬ 
ments of liis own. He burrowed some from tlie Royal 
.Society, and after repeatedly urging the government to 
provide him with an instrument nxed in the melidian, he 
caused a mural arc to he constructod''at his own expense, 
which was erected in the year 108.3, but proveil a faihire. 

In the mean time he had takenprders, in 1670, liaiing 
in the previous year oblained the degree of Master of Arts 
from Cambridge. It is not.certainly known that ho liud 
been a studentin that university, though it is certain that 
he was for some months at Cambridge in 1674. Perhaps 
he obtained his rlegrcc by the celebrity of his name, on 
condition of a short residence. 

In 1684 his father died, and lie was presented to a small 
living by the Lord-Keeper North. Both circumstances in- 
'■reasing his means, he resolved to be at the expense of a now 
mural ape, upon an assurance from tho government (wliich 
was never fulfilled) that the outlay should be repaid. Tliis 
instrument was first used inS^tember, 1689, and from that 
moment ‘ every'thing which Flaq^ed did, every obser¬ 
vation which he made, assumed a.tangible and permanent 
form, and was available to some useful purpose.* When 
he died, the government of the day attempted to plaim these 
instruments as public prwerty. 

Tile, public career of Flamsteed, from this time to the 
end of his life, is described yvhen we say that ho collected 
that enormous mass of observations which furnished the 
first trustworthy catabgue of the fixed stars.; ^hat he made 
those lunar observations op which Newton depended for tho 
illustration and verification pf his lunar themryj and fltat 
he originated and practised mefhpds pf observing which 
may be said to form.tne basis of tllpse employed at the 
present time. Wero it not for the celebrated quarrel 
between him oh the bite aide, and,Newfon and Halley,Jon 
the other, there iPoulid hardly be a lifo of so ipueb utiuty 
as ihat of FlamstoeA which wpuld afford so Imle materials 
for a ^pular accouiit It .la to remptnbered that tho 
following is an e* porleftofenieni;; but, on the other hand, 
it is not one fomiauy drajiyn up for the,,pji^iC, but partly 
contained in the j^pusermt antobb^^tfoyj'nhich newr 
was, published Flamsteed and derived from his 
correspondence 'with his friends. ‘ ' alABy’iebnflndktoiw cir¬ 
cumstances of the gene^ tetuNr of f|ie nets appeab in tin 
letterii of Newton «hirW|l^‘'''tod''dv^ those who liaye 
(since the uubUcadon work) defonded ^ 

character to MyiiMate the 

account, but inWlfltpmMnniliid themselves attempt 
t^ilibw tbi^ flPt ap]frecfo1fe'die punuito of 


^ w yuaiu at. WAlVIVOfltv -i (bi •IfUW tUKfo, MtV .pUtBhUI.0 VI 

t>m.m(wmrUl»ied(0inveir4d»e ftet^uf ^din,v ery large errors Newton. •The'.OTbWsw to t-sketch J of •'"die ‘mmsactibn. 
to wid^MraoQoulg^.talblWfflPm came to the Newton ild hMU on-.il^l of bordfol'ilitintoi^ with;FIam- 

notice WiCflhrla proposal mode. --iiA-i.!..*. i. - 


&n p 0 pl|iP«a, .(1w Cause bf<irhieh it hot thscovainble. 
to PBitd in (he 'Tn'aUtttitoDw 
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WaUis, intended for puldication, Ftamiileed mentioned hU 
having supplied Newton with obiMjEvations of the moon:’ 
this the latter took very ill,saying, in a letter to Flamsteed, 

‘ I do not love to be printed on every occasion, tnueh less to 
be dunned and toaseid by foreigners about mathetnatieal 
things; or to be thought by our own people to be 
away piy time about them'when 1 should be about the 
king’s business.’ Beftirb this time he had furnished 
Newton with all the lunar obsorvatiansiwhich he had niade. 

When FlaiuBtot^ had completed his catalogue (having 
already expended 2000f. more-than his ftalavy), he began 
to think of })rinting h'is'>rei(ults. But'Prince George of' 
Denmark, having beard Of tho*m(ent of Flamsteed's' 
labours, offered, in 170^4, to bear the-expense of printing. 
A committee, consisting of Newton, Sir (Jhristopher Wren, 
Dr. Arbnlhnot, Dr. wegory, and Mr. Roberts, was ap¬ 
pointed to examine Flamsteed's papers, and reported hi 
favour of printing all of them. The .superintondetice of 
the printing, the choice of workmen, &c. was in the hands 
of the committee, and not in those of Flamsteed. Thtt latter 
gives the detail of variou.s vexations to which he was sub- 
Jncled, and which ended (for the time) in'ii demand tliat 
Flamsteed should give up a manuscript copy of the cata¬ 
logue of stars, whicii was tho result of the observations, and 
was intended to be published at the cud. This was done, 
with remonstrance, by Flamsteed; but the catalogue (as 
nuii'h of it as was ready) was sealed up; and Flamsteed 
declares that ho understowl it was to be kept sealed tip 
until the whole of the rest was finished. It wa.s three years 
before the first volume was printed ; hnd during this lime 
many small eircurastauces occurred which, if FlanisleecVs 
colouring of the more important facts he correct, show a 
most determined intention on the part of the committee to 
give amioyaure. Prince George died in 1708, before the 
second volume was begun ; and the olHce of the committee 
was u'^oiie; hut lhc) 5 .^!tiU retained the papers in their keeiiing. 
Flamsteed, thinking nothing further about immediate puh- 
lieiitioii, applied himself again to his observations, lii 
Mareli. 1710-11. he was surprised by being told that llie 
seal of his calal.igiie had been broken, and that it was 
going through the press. Flamsteed imi^edialely obtained 
an interriew with Ur. Arbuthnott, who assured him that 
none of it was printed. Tlii, was not tho fact; for in a 
few days Flamsteed himself reei'ived several printed sheets, 
and leaiiicd that Halley had publicly exhibited others in a 
eoffee-hous'j, and boasted of the pains he had taken in eor- 
1 eellug their erroi's. The result was, that in 171 '2 ap)ieiived 
the book known by the name of Halley, and entitled ‘His- 
toi'iai Coilestis libri duo.’ ke. Flamsteed, exceedingly irri¬ 
tated by the conduct of Newtmi and Halley, and being not 
natmally of a gentle temper, now kept no terms whatsoever 
with either. Newfon*|i«d reeomtoeiidcd the appointment 
of a.biiai’d of visitors for the Observatoi y (luade up of mem- 
bors of the Royal Society), and Flamsteed was summoned 
to the Royal Society, (Jelober 26, 1711, to know if his. 
instruments (his own property) were in order, &c. Here 
a warm qmirrcl arose. Flamsteed declared to Newton that 
he had been robbed of his labours, and Newton called 
Flamsteed various names, of which pujypy was the least. 
Newton reminded Flamsteed that he had received lOOf. a 
year for Ihirly-.six years, and Flamsteed asked Newton 
what he had done for &0U/. a year which he hud received 
since he oame to London. Flamsteed charged Newiton 
with having broken the seal of Itis catalo^e, and Newton 
replied that ho had the queen’s order. After this interview, 
Flamsteed resolved to.prilif »11 his observations, &c. at his 
own expense, and applied to Newfton foi' the manuscript of 
176 sheets of observations which w^ in his hands.**' The 
demand was r^sed, and Flamstepffcommenced legal pro¬ 
ceedings for their yocpvfery. The result of the suit is not 
known j but Fiamsteed'states thot Newton at last delivered 
all the contested manuscript to Halley. The additional 
expense caused to Flamst^ by this «6t of Newton was 
about 2001. 

QueOn Apne died ih 1714, and the eorl of Halifax, New¬ 
tons mat suppo^er at court, in 1715. Flamsteed was 
now wronger with tlth, igovemment than his opponents; 
and the lortU of Sie.ttOaatiry, at his request, surrendered 
all that remained of Hallw’a edition (about 300 copies out 
of 400) to his mevey. These he immediately committed 
(in. part) to the, flames-^a sacrifice, as he calls it, to Ijea- 
. venly truth—reserving, inly about ninety-seven sheets of 
each, which had boen printed as he wished, and which 
PC, No. 632. 


afterwards formed part of his first volume. From this time 
to, hi8,daath, which took place at tiro end Decemb«. 
1719, he was occupied in printing his ‘Historia Ccslestts,’ 
which, however, he did not live to finish. It was completed 
by hisiwidow, with the aid of Mr. Crosthwait, his assistant, 
and his friend the celebrated Abraham Sharp, and was 
published in 1725. Thg maps, known by the name of 
Flamsteed’s Atlas,>w^am»3rinlended by the same persons. 
The ‘ Historia Coelestis .Britanhica’ contains a complete 
account of the instruments and methods omployoil, together 
with a large mass'tfll sideifcal, lunar, and planetary observa¬ 
tions, and the resuliM tho former, namely, the .British 
Catalogue. This work seems to us to occupy the. same 
ilace in praclk al astrondiiy which the Principia of Newton 
lolds in the theoretical part. . „ j > 

The very singular story of which we have riven an out¬ 
line did not, as might be supposed, appear without comment 
from the admirers of Nowton s moral character. Mr.Baily, 
in a supplomonl io his account of Flamsteed, has condensed 
all the various repliostifso they are tlC.be called) into four, to 
ouch of which lie has given a rejoinder. To us it seems that 
the first three of the articles arc utterly irrelevant, unless 
it be demanded as a pustulate, tlmt any one had a right to 
treat Flamsteed in any way wliini could be proved to he 
for the good of scionco. 

^ 1. It is said that Flamsteed did not appreciate Newton's 

lunar theory. 2. That he showed unwillingness to furnish 
Nuwtoti with the rciiuisite lunar observations. 3. That he 
raised frivolous and vexatious objections to the printing. 
4. That the committee had a right to break tire seal of the 
packet. 

I'o which it may he answered, 1. That very few of that 
day appreciated Newton’s lunor theory, and that the same 
theory, as exhibited in the first edition of the ‘ Principia’ 
(for the second was not published-itilt after die quarrel), 
conlaiiicd several points which wcr««contradicled by ohser- 
vaiioti, or, as Flamsteed says, ‘ rejected by the heavens.' 
2. That it can be proved, from Flamsteed's lists of observa- 
tion.s and from the correspondonce pf both parties, that the 
latter furnished Newton with every lunar observation which 
he had made; and that were it not so, he was under no 
obligation to supply lunar observations to any one. 3. That 
I'larastecd, besidci depositing the imperfect catalogue and 
the 17.1 sheets of ohsei-vations, appears, from the wliolocor- 
re.spondence and from his suhswtuent exertioiistwhen he 
began to print liir himself, to bare been earnestly desirous 
of oxi'odition. 

'With regard to tho breaking of the seal, it is asserted 
that tho contents were public, property. This excuse did 
not occur to the miud of Newton himself, who, according to 
Flamsteed, only pleaded the queen’s order. But the mere 
fact of the catalogue having lieen sea/.ed^ro\ea that there was 
some understood reason for its not liomg immediately sub¬ 
mitted to lire in.spection of tho committee. as we have 
heard suggested, tho deposit was a pledge on the part of 
Flanislcoil that the manuscript should be printed, and if 
he refused to ftilfll this jiledge, undoubtedly the committee 
were justified in breaking the seal. But supposing it to lie 
so, wo may contend that the committee in such a case ought 
not, as men of honour, to have touched the seal, until they 
had first ascertained, 'by the fullest notice gi''®*' Flam- 
stood, that ho was unwilling to fulfil tho previous stipula¬ 
tion. It seems to us, on the whole, that tho case is rather 
strong against Newton and Halley, and that their cause 
has been hurt, rinoo tho publication of the preeeding details, 
by the attempt to defend where palliation was hqrdly tenable. 
It isliy no means fnxe that high intellect and high moral 
sense must exist together; and if, as Mr. Baily surmises, 
fifty years ago the editors of the ' General Dictionary* could 
not state what they knew of the quarrel from tho fear that 
an exposure of Newton would injure their work, we see, in 
the recent publication, a gratifying proof of a better spirit. 

Among the matters cti^iiied in Mr. Baily's prefcco is 
a Complete refutation of'a “story derived from a provincial 
history, that Flpisteod, whep .very young, was convicted of 
highway robbery, and that a ^rdon was. found amon^ liis 
papers. On searching the records, no suth pardon”is found 
entered, and various other circrrihstanccs make it physically 
impossible' that Flamsteed could have been thus engaged 
at the time stated. ^ 

FLAN DEBii'E A ST, a province of the kingdom of Bel¬ 
gium, bounded In the north by tWprovino^ ofEealand, on 
the east by SotttJ>,Brabaat#pd Antwerp, on thfi south by 
; Voi«X.—2Q 
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Hainault, and on ^ weat by Wut Flanders. It extends 
lEtom 60* 42' te til* W and from 3° 25'to 4° 26' 

S. long. 

Scut flnftdea is poUttcaSl divided into six deport- 


mentis, or 




Alost, 

containing 3 towns and 74 communes. 

Oudmarde,- 

9» 

2 ... 

55 ,, 

Eecloo, 

ft 

1 -.1 

17 „ 

Ghent, 

ft 

2 

76 „ 

Sf. Nicholas, 

» 

2 99 

. 26 

Termonde, 

99 

1 

25 „ 


11 tqprtis and 273 communes. 

Tlie nrincipol towns are Ghent, the capital, Alost, Oude- 
narde, Deynzc, Eecloo, Grammont, Lokeren, St. Nicholas, 
Ninovo, Renaix, andTemonde, or Dendermond. [Ghent; 
Alost; Oudbnxrdk; Eecloo; Grammont; Loksken; 
St. Nicholas; Renaix; Tehmonub.I 

Dcynzo, about 6aailea south-west from Ghent, and 11 
miles north-north-w® from Oudenarde, near to the western 
border of the province, is a very untient town: it was sacked 
by the Normans in 880, and was bought by Count Robert 
of Flanders in 1316. If^ponlained in 1830 a population of 
3644, living in 546 houses! Thu town contains two churches, 
four schools, a town-hall, and a prison. It is a place of 
much trade, and is celebrated for tho quality of the Genev# 
which is made in 13 distilleries: a great part of the inha¬ 
bitants are employed in linen-weaving. 

Ninnvu is situated 20 miles south-east from Ghent, and 
124 miles west from Brussels, on the left bank of the Dcn- 
der. It is a wull-huilt town, eontaining 81G houses and 
4409 inhabitants. There are two churches and a chapel, a 
town-hall, an hospital, and ten schools. The principal 
trarles carried on aib in grain, flax, linen, and oil; there 
are four salt-refinerioi^ seven /tax-mills, some jwJteries, lo- 
baceo-mnnutactorics, and oil-mills. The town owes its ori¬ 
gin to the Goths, who built the castle in 4 U : it was enclosed 
with walls in 1194. 

The principal rivers that traverse this province are the 
Schelde, the Lys, and the Bender. It is further watered 
by several smaller streams and brooks, all of which are tri¬ 
butaries to tho Schelde, and the trade of tho province is 
iheilitatud by many canals, the most iinportaut of wdiicli are 
those fi;pm Bruges to C^cnt> from Ghent to the Neuzen 
canal, and the Moerwarrcaiial, which branches off from the 
last-mentioned canal five miles north from Ghent, and joins 
the river Durme at Splettcrsputte. 

, East Flanders is low and level. In many parts of the 
province there are beds of jieat, which are worked, and sup¬ 
ply cheap fuel to the inhabitant^ besides which the ashes 
ore used as a dressiae for the soil. Animal ond vegetable 
remains, in a stale of high preservation, arc often tuund in 
these peabtods. 

The chief productions of the eai-lh r.fe wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, jiotatoes, flax, lierap, hops, madder, and tobaecu. 
ITiere is but little w;(iod of large growth in the province; 
piantations for flTe-%ood and hop-poles are of frequent 
occnrrenco. Oaks are planted for the sake of the bark, 
and are cut down before they attain any considerable size. 

Thedraught-lioTses bred in tlw neighbourhood of Ghent 
and Alost are large, woll-ftirroed, and powerful animals. 
Many of these horses are used In London for drawing the 
drays of brewers. Oxen are seldom used in Flanders for 
purposes of labour. The province contains 28,OOU horees, 
120,060 bqyncd cattle, and 35,000 sheep, estimated in round 
nurabent. 

The population of Eaat Flanders at the beginning of 1833 
amounted to 742,798, of Whom 180,813 inhabited the towns, 
and 561,980 the rand distriots. The births and deaths 
in 1829 were— 

Births—MidM .... . 12,501 
Femalaa . . . 11,970 

—— 24,4h 

’ Death!—Males ^6 

' ^ Fbmales, . . , 9.495 

.* - 



at Ghent and St. Niidtolas. Cordage, bricks, hats, ioap, 
and woollen-cloths are made in various parts of the pro¬ 
vince, which also contains numerous potteries, sugar-re¬ 
fineries, -distiUeTies, and breweries. . In 1834 there were 
fifty-seven stoam-enginos employed in cotton spii«iing*mills, 
principally at Ghent. 

Tho civil goveniment of the province is administored fay a 
governor, who resides at Ghent. Courts of assize are hold 
at Ghent, Oudenarde, and Termonde. A court of appeal, 
which has jurisdiction likewise over the adjoining province 
of West Flanders, is established at Ghent. Tliat city is also 
the seat of a bishop.. - llie number of schools in which daily 
instruction is given iB’'762, of whfch 158 are in the towns, 
and 604 in tho country districts. The number of scholars 
frequenting these schools in Felsruary, 1833, was 28,750 
boys and 23,427 girls, together 52,177. There is also at 
Ghent a normal schwl, supported by the government. 
Besides tho daily schools there are many in which inslruc- 
tion is given on Sunday; one of these, established in 1810. 
receives 1400 boys and 1600 girls, at the annual cost of 
3407., raised by voluntary contributions. 

FLANDERS, WEST, a province of Belgium, bounded 
on tho north and north-east by tfac North Sou; on the 
east by Zealand and East Flanders; on the south-east by 
Hainault; on the soutli, south-west, and west, by France. 
It lies between 50“ 41' and 51“ 23'N. lat., and between 
2 “ 33' and 3° 30' E. long. 

This province is divitfod into eight departments, viz. 


Bruges, 

containing 1 town and 37 communes. 

Ypres, 

ti 

4 

„ 37 

» 

Courtray, 

99 

2 

44 

99 

Thielt, 

99 

1 

,, 17 

♦9 

Roulers, 

99 

3 

18 

♦» 

Fumes, 

Ostend, 

»> 

2 

„ 20 

9* 

99 

1 

, 26 

»« 

Dixmude, 

>9 

1 

15 

„ 25 

towns and 229 

>9 

comniuacB. 


Tho principal towns- are Bruges, Dixnuule, Courtray, 
Ypres, IsegheiB, Monin, Niouport, Ostend, Foporinglie, 
Roulers, Thiclt, Thourout, Fumes, Warncton, and Werviok. 
[Bruoes; Couutray; YntEs; Iskoiikm; Mknin; Ost- 
end; Poperinohe; Roulers; Thielt; Thodroi^t; 
Fuunes.] 

Dixmude, a town containing 3189 inhabitants, is situ¬ 
ated 16 miles south-west from Bruges, on the right hank of 
the Yscrc. This place was no more than a hamlet until 
958, when Baldwin HI. caused it to bewailed in. It was 
fortified in 1270, and early in the fifteenth century it enjoyed 
BO many privileges, that great numiers of inhabitants were 
attracted to it, and it became necessary to enlarge the town. 
This place was nearly destroyed by fire in 1333, and a 
similar lalamily befcl it in 1313, when the town-hall and 
more than 300 houses were burnt. Dixmude contains a 
fine pari.sh church, a chapel, a hospital, and two orphan- 
houses. The principal trade consists in agricnltural produce: 
the butter sold there is highly esteemed. 

Nietiporl, a fortified port, but little frequcntdil except by 
fishermen, is situated about Sj miles north-west from 
Fumes, and 19 miles aouth-wost from Bruges, with both 
which places it communicates by means of canals. Nieu- 
port was formerly a hamlet, dependent on the town of 
Lumbarsydo, which was destroyed by a storm in 1116. In 
the next century the harbour wu. constructed, and by little 
and little the place took the form <rf a town, when it 
receded tho name of Novus Portus, or Nieuport. It was 
surrounded by walls Hkd a ditch in tiie fourtcentli century, 
and was reduced to ruins by tfae Eimlish in 1383, but 
rebuilt and fortified two years after by Philip the Bold. It 
was besieged in 1488 by the French, and was successfully 
defended, although three times assaulted by the besiegers. 
Tlie. battle of Niouport. in which the Arehduie Albert was 
defeated by P(inoe Maurice of Nassai^,was fought in 16.00 
near to tfaig; tows: it was . taken by the French is 1745, 
1792, and 1-794. The population «t the begiuniug.of 1830 
consisted of 3028 prisons, of trhom 1450 were males, and 
1578 females.. The town at 'that time oontaiffed 529 
hmises: there is a hatadseme church, a ohap^in topm-lMdl, 
two hospitslt* an orphan asylum, and jm, arsensif The 
{Isheriiis, and ospeofelb' the herriim feroety, is the ritost 
tKmsidardUe of mdastry oantoddn, 

' We!iwt(^ Iteada m the ieil hedi^of 
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Bonth-sottfh-oast from Ypre«. This plane baloagad formerly 
to a family of the same name with iiselft and it was fortifled 
in lit!7. At the Ixisttining of 1830 it contained M-53 
houses and 3614 inhabitants, of whom 2736 were males, 
and 2838 females. ' < 

Woivi'ck is situated on the left bank of tlie Lys, by 
which it is separated from FranWo! it is seven miles south¬ 
east from Ypres. The population in 1830 was 3401 ; viz. 
23«s males, and ‘2866 females. The number of houses 
was (hen !>.19. ' - , 

The principal rivers of the province aro the Lj's, fho 
SctiohlB, and tlio Ysero. The Lys ..has its source in the 
department of the Pas de Calais, in France. Jt enters 
West Flanders neat 'Warncton, passes in a north-east 
direction across fho southern part of the province, and 
cnicra East Flanders near Deynze. Tlie Schcldo forma 
(he south-eastern boundary of the province, sepuratinf? it 
from Hainault. The Ysere rises in the department Du 
Nurd, ill France; entering the province of West Flanders 
near to Roushnigge, it flows north-east to Dixniude, awl 
ilionrc north-west to Niouport, whore it. joins the sea. 
There are several other inconsidcralilo streams in the 
province, and the eommunioalions between different places 
Ole facilitated by means of navigable canals: the nujst iin- 
portant of tliesc are the canals betwoon Ghent and Bruges, 
Bi uge.s and Oslend, Dunkirk, Fiirnes, and Niouport. The 
coaHt’.if the province is constantly threatened with encroach- 
ineiits from the sea, to prevent which unoea^mg vigilance 
and actiiity are required. 

The soil of West Flanders i.s in general sandy, particu¬ 
larly towards the sea. Brick earth, pipe-clay, and peat 
moss, are also found in different ]ilnces. The sand is in 
t,oiiie parts covered with a stratum of vegetable mould, but 
111 mo-.t other parts the soil i.s very light and poor. Thi' 
wiiolo (iiMvincc is a plain, with scarcely arising ground to 
lirealt tlio view. Wheat, oats, flax, rape, trefoil, turnips, 
carrots, potatoes, and tohiicco, are all cultivated. The 
<|uiihly of the tohacco raised in tho neighbourhood of 
dVei \ ick is much esteemed. 

1’liere .ofo considerable woods in Ihedepartmcnt of Bruges, 
\pies, and (Jourtray, the greatest purl of which woods 
hcloiig to the stale. Tlie principal trees are the birch, oak, 
asli, hornbeam, elm, beech, poplar, pine, plane, liino, larch, 
chestmit, and older Willowa arc frequently seen, but 
111 way.-, ns iiollards. 

'I’lie lioi'scs of the provirico arc largo imd lioavy:. fit only 
for diauplil; there aro about 2 - 1 , 1)00 in the province. Of 
horned cattle there arc 130.000, which exceed tho wants of 
the iiihahitiuilB. Many oxen aro accordingly fattened and 
sold, iiiid a considerable quantity of butter is inudd for 
exportation. There arcl^iit 40,000 sheep. 

The population of West Flandere in 1836 was 615,904. 
T1 10 nuiiihors of births, marriages, and deaths, in tho pre¬ 
ceding year, were as follows:— 

Births—^Males—In towns . . .3,003 

„ „ In country . 8,241 

-11,214 

Females—In towns . 2,803 

„ In country 7,662 

-10,525 


21,769 

Marriages.4,354 

Deaths—Males—Inipwns. . 2,446 

„ „ In country . 3,789 

-8,183 

Females—^In towns .# 2,434 
„ la country 5,737 

- 8,171 


16,356 

A great Proportion of the inhabitants of the province are 
employed'In spinning flax, and weaving and bleaching 
Ihien. The manufecture is eltoeelber a domestic one, and 
is cairied oh in the ftnm^uses traring winter, and at other 
times when the operations of the field are necessarily in¬ 
terrupted. Damask and .feblCdincn are made in tho towns 
of Coutey and Bruges. Much Wee ia made at Bruges, 
Ypres, Gourtray, and Meaftn the thread fer which is spun 
at Courttay. More than k sidth na)|ft of the population of 
Bruges are said to he engaged in this manufacture, and 
there hre 200 lohbcds in thi reiHi ih whiiSh the m of lace¬ 


making is regularly taught. There are in the provnufe ?8 
establishments for dyeing; the largest are at CourUtiy,' 
Bruges, Poperinghe, and Rulers. Woollen cloths, mostly 
of homely quality, fitted forihe use of the working classes, 
aro made at Bruges, Ypres, and some other parts of the 
province: tho wool employed ia all of domestic growth. 
The principal articles imported are groceries, dyeing drugs, 
metals, timber, Wine, and salt; the experts consist chiefly 
of linens, lace, linseed-oil, rapo-oll, geneva, homed cattle, 
and grain. 

Agriculture.' Flandejs was remarkable for the cultivation 
of Us soil long before any other country north of the Alps 
or Pyrenees. This was tip natural conscoueiice of its com¬ 
mercial pro8))erity; and although very little change ha.s 
taken’'place, and very few improvements have been intro¬ 
duced for more than a century, it still ranks foremost 
amongst agricultural countries. 

It is nut the richness of tho soil which is the cause of the 
abundant harvests which tho Flemish peasants reap, but 
(heir indefatigable industry. Tho gr®er part of the land 
in Flanders is. natnrany ]Kior; and in extensive districts, 
which now have tlio appearance of the greatest richness at 
harvest time, tlie original soil waitionce little better than 
tho blowing sands wliich are met with in tlio iicighbour- 
liood of tins sea. Neither is it a gonial climate whioli brings 
ferward tlin fruits of tho earth in abundance; for the 
olimato is inferior to that, of France or the southern ports of 
Germany; and if there aro not so vtmy or so sudden 
changes of weather as in Groat Britain or Ireland, tlie win¬ 
ters aro longer and more severe. The average toiiiporatuve 
in summer may lie somewhat higher than in the coiiiilics 
which lie in the same parallels in England, and the time of 
harvest somewhat earlier; but this does not make a differ¬ 
ence of more tlian a week in tlio maturity of every kind of 
grain. The winters arc more severe, jii ordinary yjiars, and 
the snow lies longer oir the ground. 

The soil may be divided into two classes. Tlie first con¬ 
sists of (he alliuial clay-loams noar the coast; tho second, 
of various sands and liglit loams which aro found in the in¬ 
terior. Till! most I'ertilo is that of the low lands which liaio 
been reclaimed from the sea by emliankments: it is chiefly 
ootiiposod of a muddy deposit mixed with ihigmenis of uia- 
rine sholls and tliio sea-sand. These lands are called pol¬ 
ders, and llioir great natural fertility causes them to lie oul- 
livaled with less art and industry tluin llmsv lands wUicIi 
ore much inferior . 

The cultivation in tlie polders has nothing rcraarUahle to 
eutitlo it to much notice. Barley seems peculiarly suited to 
the soil, and very heavy crops of this grain are obtaineil; 
especially in those polders wliich, having been more lately 
embanked, are not much exhausted. ]|^yght and even ten 
quarters per acre have been obtained with little or no 
manure; and the second crop of barley sown in succession 
has often been the beat. Oats are also very productive and 
of good quality, from ten to twelve quarters per acre. But 
these heavy crops soon reduce the natural fertility, and after 
a few years the produce is greatly diminUhod, and tho land 
requires to be recruited by manure and cleansed by Mlow.s. 
The usual rotation of crops in tho polders consists of,— 
1. Winter barley after a fallow;—2. Beans;—3. Wheat;— 
4. Flax;—5. Clover ;—6. Potatoes. If the potatoes have a 
favourable season, and the land can bo cleared of weeds, 
the rotation begins again without a fallow year; hut this is 
seldom the case, and the land is usually fallowed once in 
six years. The crops here mentioned aro occasionally varied 
accor^ng to circumstances and manure, as well as tho small 
quantity of dung made on tho form will (lermit. The pol¬ 
der farmer seldom thinks of purchasing manure; and oven 
the ashes made by hurniug weeds are usually sold, to he 
sent to the poorer sandy soils, where their effects are more 
perceptible. They keep a sufiioient number of horses to 
till die land, and often put fear to a plough, whloh is the 
common tura-wrest plough, there<;alled the Waireou plough. 
If this number i ^ ot absolutely ncceasary, they overlook 

• The iwl ol tlie polderB, when firit brought Into ciattiTatlon. give# by auF- 
lytle the proportioae in itt RontpoBuiem i— 

Calcareoufi eand, maeUy btokvn sICpUs > « 

aillclOBS »»»4 ’.* 

Fine clay vp^geinll^ mhtter » • » 

Soluble matter ^ud lesi « . • ' • • • . * 
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the »ving which inlght he effected, and pride themselves Flemish, of which a drawing end desoription are given in 
on the fctand eleek appearance of their team. No more vol. iii., p. 9. [BAansN Land.] The next step is to pro¬ 
cows ore kept than ere necessary for the supply of the cure liquid .maDure, which consists of the urine of cows 
family; and for want of Winter provision for cattle’few oxen and horses, the drainings from dunghills, aikd the einpty- 
are stalled. The dung is mixed in heaps, and turned ings of privies. The numerous towns and villages which 
over tefore it is carried upon the land. There are no tanks are scattered over Flanders, and the canalp which intersect 
to receive the urine, this manure not being thought so use- the country in ril directions, facilitate the collecting aud 
ful in heavy soils as in the light. In short, the agrioulture transporting of manure. A regular trade is carried on in 
of the polders is far inferior to that of the.interior, and not everything which can enrich the land; notbiim which can 
much advanced before that of the other nations in Europe, he of any use for this purpse is lost or wasted. In every 
It is much inferior to that of Kcn{ and Essex on similar farm there is a large vaulted cistern, in ■which the liouid 
soils. When the polders have been too much exhausted maniwo is collected and where it is occasionally stirred to 
they arc frequently laid down to |)xass; aud in a few years excite fermentation, aiid make it inoro efficacious when it 
, a very rich pasture is produced. If, instead of sowing only is carried upon the land. 

a few refuse hay-seeds from the lofts, proper grass seeds Exprionce has taught that manure put on light land in 
wore sewn, after the land has been cleaned by a fallow, the a liquid state is much more immediately effeetive than when 
pastiu-e would much sooner come to perfection, and several the solid dung is plo^bed in, but that its effects are also 
years would be saved; hut the improved modes of convert- niuclib.leBS durable. This has led to the practice of fre- 
ing arable land intojmture, so advantageously practised in quently renewing the manure, and pouring the liquid over 
the north of EnglanSnind in Scotland, are almost entirely the growing crops as a top-dressing. Considerable care is 
unknown in Flanders. TTie extent of the farms in the polders re()uired to give the pr^cr quantity, and to regulate the 

is from 100 to 250 acres. The farmers in general are in strength according to circumstances; for too great a dose 

good circumstances aiuLthe buildings substantial. 'Jiierc might destroy the crop, or pruduco great luxununce on the 
formerly existed a curious mode of letting farms, wliieli still leaf at the expense of the fruit or seed. The urine and 
remains in some few places. The farmer hired the build- other hot substances impregnated with saline ])artieles are 

ings and a portion of the land on his own account, and tha therefore diluted, if tlio weather is dry, before they are 

remainder ho uu^rtnok to cultivate on a joint account with used, or they are poured over the soil some time befpe the 
the ow'nor: that i%he did all the work, and the produce seed is sown, that they may sink in and be more diffused, 
was sold on the ground: half of it went to the former and At a distance from large towns it would be impossible 
half to the landlord. No scheme oouW be more ingeniously to obtain the requisite quantity of manure, and accordingly 
devised to bring down the fertility of the soil; for it is ovi- it is made on the farm. The cattle are the principal souicc 
dent that all the manure would go to that part of which the j of the supply; but every expedient is resorted to in order 
fanner had the whole produce. Accordingly this arrange- | to increase the quantity and improve the quality. Every 
ment could only last for a short time, and on the newly kind of vegetable or animal matter is carefully collected, 
ombankad lands. | and made to undergo the putrefactive fermentation by being 

The air of the polders is unhealthy, and all those who are ! niixctl with others already partially decomposed. Nothing 
not inured to the climate are subject to fevers and agues, j excites heat and putrefaction more than urine when it is 
On this account land lots at a lower rate, and the wages | poured ovci substances subject to decomposition. In every 
of labour are higher in the puldeis than in more hoalihy i farm-yard there is a cavity or pit into which the ohjecis to 
districts. be acted upon can be throws, and into which the urme or 

In the interior of East and West Flanders thc,yioil varies drainings of the dung-hill can be made to flow: by fre- 
oonsiderably ; but the principal part is of a sandy naturo. quenlly moving and stirring the mass, the dccouiposiiion 
The sand, and a heavier loam which scarcely deserves Ihe goes on rapidly, heat is evolved, and the iibres and dried 
name of clay, are found much intermixed, which is owing ' juices of vegetables arc decomposeil, and become soluble in 
to an alternationof layers of sand and loam, which arc found | water, in which slate their effect on vegetation is grealesl. 
by digging to a considerable depth. These layers are nut of j The place in whieli this is guffig on is called in French a 
great thickness; and the accidental circumstance of the | croMyimotV, aud in Flemish a smotw/»oo;i. It is generally 
washing away of the sand in some places, and the depo.si- j thought most advantageous that tlio manure. sTioiild bo 
tioiis from the rivers in others, easily accounts for this' ploughed into land in an active state of fermenlalion, and 
variety. Somo of the elevations, which are no where eon- j in order to secure Ibis, it is in some places laid on the land 
sideraule, consist of a very poor sand, and suggest the id<'a in heaps, and each heap is moistened with urine. Tins 
of their having oii& been me sands of the seu blown into ] soon renews the fermentation; ahd a.s soon as the heap 
hills, as ia observable on tho coast. These hills, if they may j begins to heat, it is spicad out, and the manure is inuue- 
be so called, are naturally so borrer, that lliey were, not j diiitely ploughed under. 

'. very long since, covferod with lieatb oi at best pianted with ! Wlien the .supply from the yard and from the vaulted 
‘**ifir-trocs. But they have gradually been cultivated and im- | cistern, togetber with what can be, purchased, is not 
proved, aud only a Jew remain in their original slate of | sufficient, recourse is had to the refuse cakes uf colza from 
heath or wood. Those elevations uf the surface have do- which the oil has been pressed out. These are dissolved 
tormined the course of the principal rivers, and the hollow in urine nr in water, and put into tlie cistcrIJ to decom- 
or basin in which, each of these llow's is marked with some pose. When it is in a proper state it is ehietty on the 
^uliarity of soil. Thus the basin in which the Schelde land on which ttax is intended to 1^ sown, as it is a very 
nows from tlie borders of France to Ghent consists chietly rich manure, and perfectly the seeds of noxiuus 

of a good loam, iii which there is a considerable portion of v oeds. 

clay. To the east of this is tho basin of the Dander from In the tillage uf the land the Flemings use few and very 
Gramnamt toTormondp, which consists of the stifiest soil in simple inatruments. The plough fqr light land.s 

Flanders; to the west, that of the Lys, which is a sandy loam, is a small light foot-idotm;h, fo &oni a piece of wood 

That of the Langelode, which is intersected by tho canal 'inu|tod in the beam, whichrs seomwbat in the shape of a 
from Ghent to Bruges ahd Ostond, is mostly a poor light fui^or rather of th|tooodon shoe in .common use in Flaii- 
sond; and lastly, in that of the Durmo, which is a branch uf dors. It has no wh^ls, «ml is.drawn by one or two horses, 
the Schelde, and |>etween it and the main river, a very low It is the parent .of the Rotherhain jdouijb, from which most 
flat country, the soil is a light sandy loam enri^ed by the of the improved ploughs for light soiQi are .derived, It is 
dopositien of mud from isntietit inundation of the rivers, the most perfect plough for .hghl ipiiads, ^nng like a shivel 
■whiidi sra now eonffned within hanks or dykes. In each of at tire fore port of tM turqnwi^F' Whioh emcave, and 
these districts almost every variety. o^soil ocoure; but complotdy turns ovwjbe,soil, ia.jfre ftlffer sous tho tijru- 
the genenil yhlutaoter is dktinot, and tEII|lotiItivatbn of tlie wrest plough is. sometimes ,U*odt Kiiide much smaller and 
lend, is Tiuried ioeordin^ji. tighter than the heavy .phavidu It has two small 

Toe poorer "sands .we been brought into cultivation wheels attmfoed lo,4w'partof .we tteam 'wlipre a single 
chiefly hy thewnevqfinf ihdustrji of small proprietors aud wheel is sometimes put by, meajip trf a 8jhall.ti^,ba*, vyWch 
oeoujprs. Without to uhundanoe of manure nothing iwn is oennected with the middlehf the asJe by ropans tj a pin, 
be -exited fi^e, tod -dons^uently eve^ attention is paid ■ so ■tiiat whatever be . the; iuriinatien of jhe.:.:^x{p,,ciBusj^ by 
, m thk* proeunne cqUebung of im toe first process is ruievenness.nf.gnnind, or by.oneof nuhning in 

’. klwuy* to tnmen Old Jgytond ieep wifrl the spade, and level the ftatrow, tiUs bar alwws remains upright, arid supports 
I ^ it by noMi* <g ^ itWCrumenl peeuliarly the the hewh plough is .atu^,.st«kdwr then 
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the foot-plough, and better adapted to break up very stiff 
ground. 

An instrutnent peculiarly Flemish is the tratneau. This 
is a wooden frame of a triangular shape, covered with 
boards, which is drawn over the ground to smooth the sur¬ 
face and press in the seed. The harrows in common Use 
are also triangular, and made entirely of wood; the pins 
are driven obliquely and P")int forwards, so os readily to 
enter into the ground when the harrows are drawn by the 
angle. The blunt end of the pins projects about an inch or 
more on the side from which they are driven in : tlius, by 
reversing the instrument, a slighter degree of harrowing is 
given, which has an effect intermediate between that of the 
haiTows and the tralneau. 

The mollebaort, another Flemish instrument for levelling 
ground, has been already noticed. The Hainault scythe 
and hook ore generally used for reaping corn. The instru¬ 
ment is held in the right hand, and the hook in the left: 
by a swing of the arm the corn is cut close to the ground 
towards that which is standing; the hook collects it and 
rolls it up into a sheaf, which is taken up by means of the 
leg and the scythe, and laid down to be tied. It is better 
Ilian a fagging-liook, and does the work more easily. These 
are the only instruments in common use which differ at all 
from those of f>l.her countries. None of the more cuin]ili- 
call'd modern inventions have been introduced, nor would , 
llicy be readily adopted, however ingenious or useful they 
nughilic; for an adherttnee to old establislicd tnelUods, 
and u repugnance to what is new are no where so firmly 
rook'd as amongst the Flemish iteasantry. 

The most important instrument in Flemish agriculture is 
till' spade, whiclt is used to a much greater extent than in 
Kng'iand; and in some instances is the only instrument of 
tillage. The trenching spade is made light and long, and 
is well adapted to the loose sandy soils. • The first step to 
iinprovomenl is generally a comjilcte and deep trenching; 
ami in the Waes district a sixth part of the whole farm is 
trcni'lieil every year; and whore this is not done, the in- 
lenals between the stitches in which the land has been 
idoughed are dug out with tlm spade a foot or sixteen inches 
deep', and the earth thrown evenly over the beds in which 
the seed has been sown. By shitliug these iritcr\als a foot 
every year, the whole of the land which lies in slitclios six 
feel wide is dug, and the upper and under soil mixed regu¬ 
larly. This process is extremely useful in producing an 
even crop, especially of flkx, the roots of which strike deep. 

The rotations adopted in light sands and loams are va¬ 
rious. In the poorest and least improved, buckwheat, rye, 
and oats are the chief crops, with potatoes and clover, wliich 
reipiirc more manure. Every crop is manured except buck¬ 
wheat, which grows well in the poorest soils, and hocomos 
too luxuriant to give much seed in rich and highly manured 
lands. Bones have not been introduced except by way of 
experiment; but when their value on light soils sliall he 
more generally known, especially in ruismg turnips, there 
is no doubt but they will bo extensively used. This may 
lead to the folding of sheep to eat them on the land, and 
thus introduce an important improvement into Flemish 
husbandry. 

On the better kinds of light soils, which are not well 
adapted for w'heat, the Usual course is 1st, rye, with luriiipi#’ 
in the same year aftef the-rye is cut; 2nd, oats ; 3rd, buck¬ 
wheat; 'ith, potatoes or carrots; 5lh, rye and turnips ; 6th, 
flax; 7lh, clover. 

When the sand beQon|^ a good light loam, wheat is in¬ 
troduced in the rotation, after jiutatoes or after clover: the 
latter is thought the best praotiee, os the roots of tli&clover 
both enrich and consolidate the com ** 

Rye recurs more frequently than would be thought pru¬ 
dent if it were not for me turnips sown after it, which seem 
to correct the efiect pVoAuced on the soil by the seeding of 
the rye; so thM rye and turnips are eometimes followed by 
rye, in which clover is sown in the next roriag. Thus rye 
and tutidpB tDody alternate in light lands, as beans and 
wheat sometimes do in rich heavy clays. The turnips are 
never eaten on the land whete they grow, but are always 
drawn and housed in the end of September, the green toiis 
being cut off and given to the cows and pigs, and the roots 
stored in dry oe&rs. The land is then immediately 
ploughed efrim soUiedung has been put on; and if oats are 
the next crop widch are sown in roriag, it remains so all 
winter. 

When the land is of h .better quality^ althong^t stiU in 


the class of light loams, wheat recurs more frequently, and 
the rotation is varied as followsryo and turnips, potatoes, 
wheat, rye anti turnips, oats, fla.x, clover, wheat. If the 
soil is fit for barley, this grain is substituted for rye. 
Carrots are frequently sown in the barley, and also in the 
flax. They strike deep into the rich light earth, but come 
to no size while the principal crop is on the ground. As 
soon as this is taken off, the land is' harrowed and carefully 
weeded by hand: liquid manure, diluted if the weatW is 
dry and warm, is spread over the surface, and in a short 
time tlio carrots throw out their green tops, and swell in 
the ground: by tlte end of September a considerable crop 
of them may ho dqg up. The best variety for this puritose 
is a largo white carrot, wliicli rises some inches out of the 
ground; it has been lately brought into notice in England, 
and will no doubt soon ho more generally cultivated. 
[Cahrot.] Tlioro is another variety which is yellow, and 
also attains a good size; but it is inferior to the first in good 
ground. The quantity of roots raised for the winter pro¬ 
vision of the cattle is cotisidorahleJSlBid forms a very im¬ 
portant part of the husbandry of Flanders, whore all the 
cattle are constantly kept in the stables in winter, and, ex¬ 
cept whtre there arc natural pastures, in the summer also. 

Flux is every where a most inijiortant crop, for it much 
exceeds all other crops in Miluo. Where it can he raised 
of a tolerable quality, every other crop has a reference to 
this; and tlie rotation is arranged accordingly. There is 
no country where more attention is paid to llax than in 
Flanders, especially in the neigUhowhood of Conrtray. 
The land is bruught into the highest statu of richnoss and 
eleaunoss before llax is sown in il; and the most abundant 
m.anuriug willi rape cake and iinm: is thought essential to 
raLso this crop in perfection. [Fi,.vx.] 

On the heavier loams colza, or rape [Cole], is an imporlanl 
crop for the seed from which the oil is expressed. It is sown 
in a bed in J uly or August, and planted out in rows two feet 
apart in October. The seed ripens early in the next sum¬ 
mer, and a good crop of turnips may be had after it. The 
summers being in general warmer and drier than in Eng¬ 
land. the Flemish farmer is enabled to thrash out his rape- 
seed on a cloth in the field soon after the stems have been 
cut and" laid gently on the ground to dry the pods. Any 
delay in this operation would cause a great loss: with every 
care and attention, much seed is always scattered in har¬ 
vesting; because the pods do not ripen equally, and some 
will have shed their seeds before others are sumcientlyj-ipo 
to be gathered. * • 

Potatoes were introduced into Flanders from England 
about the year 1740, and from being at first only cul¬ 
tivated as a rarity, soon became an important part of tho 
food of men and beasts. There is nothing peculiar in the 
Flemish mode of cultivating this useftil root. Tho sets are 
|)lantcd with a blunt dibble, as is the case in gardens in 
England: sometimes they arc'laid in the furrows and 
covered with the plough: they are always earthed up round 
tho stems, sometimes by a plough with a mould-board on 
each side, but generally by hand with a broad hoc. Tho 
manure usually put on the land in which potatoes arc to he 
sot is double the quanlity used for a corn crop; and a good 
soaking of the sod with urine is thought to invigorate tho 
growth of tile plant greatly. The pniducc however is not 
much more abundant than it is usually in those parts of 
England where potatoes are raised in considerable mtaii- 
tities in the fields—about 300 bushels on an acre. Tliore 
is a small yellow potato in Flanders, which is excellent 
when boiled, and whu'h grows well in a stiff loam, but it is 
not so productive as the largo cattle potato. 

The cultivation of the sugar beet iias boon resumed 
lately, after it had been entirely abandoned. There ars 
now several considerable manufactures of beet-root sugar, 
but it is not a favourite culture with tho formers, not even 
for their cattle, as it is too long on tlio'ground. They plrefer 
turnips and carrots, which can be raised on the same laud 
which has boii.e another valuable crop the same year. 

In the heaviir lc«ms, which are chiefly to be met with in 
West Flanders' and about Afost, the following rotation is 
adoptedflax, clover, barley or oats, beans, wheat, rye and 
turnips, potatoes, colza and tarrots, flax; or fla.x, colza, 
wheat, rye end turnips, oats, clover, wheat, ryo. 

Beans are not a favourite crop, and are not carrfuUy cul 
tivated. They are, sometimes sown very thick, mixed with 
pease and tares, to bo cut up in a green state for the covys 
wd pgs j and in this way they produce a great quantity 
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green food, and clean the ground by excluding Ibo air and 
smothering the weeds. On u farm of 36 bunnicrs, in a 
very good loamy soil near Courlray, tho laud was divided 
into 6 equal {mrtsof 6 boiuiiorsctltdi, luid the crops were dis 
tributed as follows:— 


Clover. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Beans. 

Carrots. 

P.ilaloc.s. 

R)o 

& 

Turnips. 

Flax. 

Oats. 

Cuka. 


-Themanu'ro nsnl for those crop', was partly dun^ from 
the yard and cows’ urine, hut chiefly the sweepings of the 
slrcots and the emptyings of ))rivies from Courtvay. 

In a very rich Inaui, not far from Ypves, the following 
crops wore noticed ^regular rotation:— I, turnips with 
chicory and carrots oats; 3, clover; 4, whoat; a, ila.s; 
6, wheat; 7, beans; 8, whoat; t), jrotatocs; 10, wlicnt; 
11, oats. All these crops are of an exhausting nature, 
audit requires a.very rich soil, aided by almndani mmiyriug, 
to bear tins rolulion for any cmitiiiitauce; but each of these 
I'l-ojrs had a good portion of manure. 

Groat attention is ))aid to prepare (he land so as to secure 
a good crop from a small (|uan(it.y of seed. Itio seed 
usually sown in Flanders is about one-third loss than in 
Fugland, oven when the seed is drilled, whioli it never is in 
Flandors. The ground is rendered mellow and rich by the 
1 ilkge and the luiuid luamire; and the seed, w hich has hmi 
carefully selected, is cover^ by earth spread over it. with 
the spade: it is afterwards foiled or trod in witli the feet. 
Kvory grain vegetates, and should there be any slowness in 
tlic growth, tbo urino-tank supplies an excellent stimulant. 
It ia in the springing of Ihc blade, after the farina in the 
seed is exhausted, that the liquid nianuro seems to produce 
tho greatest elleot. When the stem is shut up, it may 
perhaps too much encourage tho increase of green leaves, 
and thereby hinder the formation of the llowcr and the 
seed: experiments made with liquid manure lead to this 
conclusion. 

There are some vo.ry rieh pastures in Flanders about 
Fumes and Dixmude, where cxeellcnl butler is made. A 
groat many beasts are fed in the summer and a moderaUdy 
sized ox turned out in good condition in April or May will 
fatten on an acre of land by August or Scpteniber. The 
l)c,st cows and oxen aw 'of the llutch breed; those which 
are bred in Flanders are inferior. The butler about Dix- 
mude is chu^cd tVom the cream only, altliough the most 
common practice is to churn the whole milk after it has 
stood some time and liegins to bo acid. It is always set in 
shallow iwns imraodiutcly after milking, and left so twelve 
hours, llie croam is then skimmed on, or tho whole milk 
is poured into deep vessels till U is tit to bo churned. Tlie 
eliurning is performed in a barrel-churn or a pluiigp-churn: 
in either case, in tho larger dairies, it is moved by a horse, 
which turns a wheel connected with the <diurn. 

The breed of Uomss in Flanders is large and heavy, but de¬ 
ficient in activity and clumsy in form. The mares were onco in 
repute for heavy carriages, Wt at present an equipage drawn 
by Flandors mares would be an object ef wondey, if not of 
ridicule. Mauy borsos have been importe.d info England 
from Flanders as cart horses; but they Were prerotred 
chiefty on account of the priw at which tliey could be ob- 
taiiico, and of the apuareut bulk of tbem, ^or active and 
enduring qualitiw they are mucli inferior to our beet 
brecA't m^Sn^iuh hnnes. 

The Flemish si^ aro poam in the wool, and much in¬ 
ferior in the ckrhase .to the Leicester or filuuth Down. Some 
good slrcoy havo; been iiojiorted which may much improve 
the native breeds, tlte pks are as badly shaped as eon 
well be imagioud : Itmg inibe seoh apd hea4 and high on 
their legs. They arc bamy fed when y«mig, and fetten 


slowly, althou^ in time they acquire considerable weight. 
A better breed has lieon introduced which will soon super¬ 
sede tlie old. 

The faiTO buildings are very good aud convenient in ge¬ 
neral. The farms are small, compared with those in other 
countries; 120 acres is conswlered a very considerable occu¬ 
pation. In the Waes country where tiie spade is extensively 
used in the cultivation ol' the land, the flirras afe very small, 
fifty acres being amongst tho largest, and t he average is not 
above fltloeu. A farm (ff tiii* description requires only one 
horse to cart the manure Mid plough tho land; tbur or five 
cows aro the ukual complement, with'two or threo pigs. 
The cows aro fed on clover in summer, and on barley or oafs 
cut green; in winter on potatoes, beet-root, turnips, and 
carrots, which aro chopped up together and boiled in a 
copper. This is given milk-warm three times a day, and is 
called brassin; when grains can lie procured ftimi the 
browers'-ihoy aro added to the moss.- Tho cows never move 
from their stalls: after having had three or four (ctIvos n 
cow is generally fattened and sold off; and a young buifer, 
of which a couple are' iSarod every year, supplies liur 
place. 

FLANNEL. CWooLLKiv MANurAcrnnER.) 

Fi.AT, in music, a character originally reprosenicil by 
a small i/, though time has somewhat altered its outline, 
and the following is now’ its Icivm— (>• The Flat is used to 
lower, or depress, by the degree of a semitone, any note in 
the natural scale. In antient music, before the ebar.V' ter of 
the Natural was introduced, llic Flat was onuibnisl to re¬ 
duce ail) Hole wliieli had been made sharp, to its fiahual 
sbile. lA'hovo Flats are placed at tlic clef, they arc always 
taken ill the lollovviug ordw:—- 

Ibl. 2nd. 3i(l. 4(li. 6th. 6th. 7th. 

= 1 ;: 
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When a Flat, not appearing at the clof, occurs in .any 
other port of tlie coiupositioa, it only alfocts the bar m 
wliich it is placed, aud is cullctl an Acddetiial Flat. 


m 


Tho Dotibue Flat { —I’P - ) is IVeqnently cnijiloyed 
in very chromatic music. It lowers a note two semitones 


below its natural stale. Thus.B 


(1^) 


is, in fact, a natural, &c. This cliaraoler is used chiolly in 
Enharmouic modulation [Enmahmonic],!!! which it is prac¬ 
tically convenient, if not absolutely necessary, occa.sionally 
to liave an additional name for each note in the diatonic 
and chromatic scales. 

FLAX (lAnum perenne) is an annual plant, culti¬ 
vated from time immemorial for its textile fibres, which 
arc spun into thread and woven into linen cloth, -it has a 
green stem from a foot and a half to two feet high, and a 
blue flower, which is succeeded by a capsule containing 
ten flat oblong seeds of a brown colour, ftom which an oil 
is expressed, which is extensively used in mamifircturcs and 
in painting. Tliero aro several Varieties of flax cultivated; 
the best seed comes fqom Riga and from Holland. As tho 
different varieties arrive at maturity at different limes, and 
tho stem rises to different heightsi'it is very essential tlmt 
the soq^ be not mixed, ^ this would occasion great incon¬ 
venience and loss in the puffing of the flax. There is a 
very fine long variety which is cultivated in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of Cou^rgy, in Flanders; it roquireq a very good soil 
to grow in, and the stem is so lotig aftd slender iliat if it 
were not supported the least wind iVduld ft and lay it 
flat, in which case the quality Of ffie .flaSa would be much'' 
imnairod “ud the qHant%i*id»oed., To p*ev^t this, short’ 
stake*, ftre driven into tl* gtbulid la\^0 at eight or ten 
&et mvn each otften and, lone^lqD^ rods arp tied to them 
with okiert about« iiot or .ei^leOn inohos from tho • 

a ought railing fo slQiport the flax; d ntttobeF qf 
these oSs i^laood In ^,o manner ‘at a dis&hce 
from each other in phralw liffes all over'th^ifeld, and. the 
flax is thul prevented frOm being beat dOwfi. A hb.fter 
method. jKhich* not, wmmqnly a%ted, is to hove; kfelos, 
in rsfeiuwf «al« wn tM’ t«r thbfti imStetta of " 
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rods: by having these lengthways and othfl« acms them 
at right angles, a kind of large net is spread over the whole 
Hold, and none of the flax can possibly be laid flat By using 
clleap rope or strong tar twine from old cables, the expense 
is nut very great, and much less room is taken up than by 
the rods. When the flaxts pulled^ the stakes are taken up, 
and removed to a dry plabe till they are wanted again. 

The most common variety of flax is of a moderate length 
with a stronger stem: if it is not .sown very thick it will 
throw out brandies at top and produce muchsetd; it is 
therefore a matter of calculation, whether it will be most 
p roll table to have finer flax with less seed, or an inferior 
quality with an abundance of seed. 

There is a small variety which does not rise above a foot, 
grows fust, and ripens its seed sooner. When linseed is 
the principal object, this variety is preferred; but the flax is 
shorter and tdso coarser. ■ 

Anotlier variety of flax has a perennial root, and shoots 
out stems to a considerable height. It came originally from 
fiiboria and was much rccomwonded at one time, but its 
cultivation did not spread, if if-wero sown in wide rows 
anil kept free from woods by hoeing, it might perhaps be 
jirofitably cultivated fiir the seed ; and if the flax is inferior 
III quality, it might still be of some value for course inaiiii- 
factures; it reqmres however to be renewed every three -or 
four yi'ars and sown in fresh, ground. 

Tliu soil host adapted to the growth of flax is a deep ricli 
loam in which there is much humus, or vogelalilo mould. 
It sliould 111! niollow and loose to a cimsidci-ablc depth, with 
a sound bottom, neither tmi dry nor too moist: cither ex- 
tri'inc inl'allibly destroys the flax; it i.s Uierelbre not suited 
l it her to hot gravelly soils or cold wet clays, but any other 
soil maybe .so t illed and prepared us to produce good flax. 
It thrives well in the rich alluvial land of Zealand and the 
liolders, but it is also raised with great success in the light 
sands of Flanders, but much more careful tillage and 
inanuiing are required. Tlio land on which flax is sown 
most ho very free from woods, the weeding of this erop 
lu'iiig a very important part of the expense of cultivation. 
'J'bi'se eiicuinstanees suggest the best mode of preparing 
1 ho land. A long fallow, such us is sometimes given to tho 
l.md in Kssox, iiieludiiig two winters and a summer, may be 
a good preparation oli tho heavier loams, which should bo 
troiieli ploiighed and worked deep; the manure should be 
dung fully rotten, or a compost of eartli ami dung; it 
should bn pul oalhe land in autumn, and well incorporated 
biiliire tho seed is sown. If the land is sufiieiently cloiiii, a 
crop of potatoes well rannuved may bo snbstitulod with 
advantage for the fallow; but at least double the usual 
ijiiainity of diinff should he given to this erop that enough 
may remain in the ground for the flax. Lime may he used 
if the soil contains a great, portion of clay; hut in the 
lighter loams there is some doubt of its advantage, for flax. 
At all events it should not he used immediately before the 
flax is sown, but for some previous crop. Peabashes are 
execllont; they improve the soil and koeji oil' inSocls, which 
are apt to injure the roots of the flax. For want of peat- 
ashes, those made by the burning of weeds ,ind eartli in a 
sTOotliored fire are a good substitute. But the most elVeetive 
muiiurc is llie sweepings of the streets in towns mixed witli 
tho emptying of privies and the cleaning out of the but¬ 
chers' stalls and shambles. On light soils much manure is 
required; and where night soil cannot be obtained in suf- 
fieient quantities, rape cakes, from which tlie oil has boon 
I'xpressed, dissolved in cows’ urine, form the best manure. 

1 11 many parts of Flanders 300 rape cakes are used for 
every acre of flax, besides tho usual quantity of I^aiteh 
ashes and of liquid manure, wliiclF is the drainings of 
dungliills arid the urine of eattle collected in a cistern and 
allowed Ip become putrkl. Y 

I-n southern climates flax fo sown before wjmer, because 
too groat heat would destroy it. It is tlieu pulled before the 
heat ofeummer. In northern climates the frost, and espe¬ 
cially the MiernatioBB of frost and thaw in the early part of 
spring, would cauBe the flax to perish; it is consequently 
sown as early in spring as may be, so as to avoid the effect 
of hard frost. Tms is, in March or April in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and in Holland and Flanders. In no country 
is the .ground better ipreparcd for the growth of flax than 
in Flanders; and it iJiny therefore be interesting to follow 
the whole process of flemish cultivation for several crops 



naged, gives the greatest profit to iho fanner. The best 
flax grows near Courfray. The soil is a good deep loam, 
rather light I hart heavy. Jt is not natiually so rich as tho 
soil of the polders in Flanders and in Zcidaiid, hut the 
tillage and cultivation are far more uorfect, and the pra- 
duce, if not more abundant, is of a liner quality. F.very 
preceding crop has a reference to the flax, and is so euUi- 
vated as to improve the texture of tho soil, which is abun¬ 
dantly manured in order to leave a eonsiderahle surplus in 
the ground. If the hind lias not been trcuclied all over witli 
the spade to the depth of eighteen or twenty indies it has 
been equally well stirred by the narrow open drains which arc 
dug out twelve or flflecn inches doci) every year between the 
stitches in which it is laid by the plougli. ■ These drums, or 
water-furrows, arc a foot wide, aiiu from a foot to eiglilceii 
indies deep. The earth taken out of them is spreiul evenly 
over the land after tho corn is sown. Wiioii the grimml is 
ploughed again, care is taken that the plaeeofthe.se watcr- 
turrow.s shall ho shifted a foot on each side. Thus in six 
years tho whole soil is dee]ieneil and thoroughlj mixed viith 
wliatever manure has been pul on. This produces the same 
effect as trencliing, and even niore perfectly. Tlie whole of 
tho land in which the best flax grovis has been so treated for 
several generations, and niiiy he looked upon as a species of 
eomiiosi eighteen inches deep. I’otatoes or eoiza are usu¬ 
ally planted with a diiiihle portion of manure, aller wliidi 
vvlieat is sovvlf, slightly luamiied; then rye with Uirmps sown 
the same jear after the rve. These ante taken up in Bop- 
leiiiher or October, and stored for winlcr u-e. The, land has 
been well weeded vtbile the turnips were growing, and all 
the niamiro i.s decimqiosiil and mixed with the soil. It is 
|>lougli(v1 in stitches before vunter, some tnamire liaviitg 
iieeii jireviously spread over it if necessary .; iiiiil it is lelt 
exposed to the mellowing elfeel.s of frost ninl snow. As 
soon ns Iho winter is over and the snowis meliej the 
final preparation goes on. Deep plongliing and hanovving 
further divide and pulverir.e it: tlio surface is laid as level 
and smooth as possible; and if there is no fear of too intich 
wet, vvhieli in this light liiam soon disappears, llu- whole 
IS laid flat and level as a bowling-green, or ebc duided 
into beds with water furrows helwt en tbein. On this tiie 
liquid mamiro i.s iioured out, ami tl,e Uiitcli uslics .spread if 
any are used, or tlie ra|)e-eakos, as uieiilumed before. The 
liarrows are drawn over the land, and it is loft m a lew' dins 
lliat the manure ma> sink in. It is then again harrowed 
and the lin.seed is sown broadcast by hand, very thick and 
even, about one hundred weight and a lialf to the acre. A 
bush-harrow or a hurdle is drawn over, merely to cover the 
seed, vvhieh would not vegetate if it were buried half an 
inch deep, .\ccording to the slate of the laud it is rolled 
or not. or the seed is troiideu in by num. as is done 
with fine sctxls m gardens. Tliis is only m the lightest 
soils. Most commouly the Iraineau is drawn over the 
land. This is a wooden frame with boards nailed closely 
over it, vvhicli is drawn flat over the grotiml to level and 
gently press it. In a short time the plants of flax come iiji 
thick and evenly, and with them also some weeds. As 
soon as the flax is a few inches high the weeds ai'e carefully 
t.aknn out by women and ehildron, who do this work on 
their hatuks and knees, hotli to see the weeds better and not 
jo hurt the flax with their feet. They tie coarse pieces of 
elotii round theh knees, and creep on with their face to tlie 
wind, if possible. This i.s done that the tender flax, vvhicli 
has been bent down by creeping over it, may he assislod by 
the wind in rising. This shows what minute eiri.iimsliinces 
are attended to by this iudusfrioiis people. Tho weeding is 
repeated till tho flax is too high to allow of it. 

The seed vvltich is used is generally obtained from Riga, 
it being found that tlio flax rai.sed from home-grown seed is 
inferior after the first year. But many iulelligeut men 
raaiiituin that if a piece of ground wore sown tliin witli 
liusoed $0 that the flax could rise with a strong stem, and 
brancii out, and if the seed were allowed to ripen, tlio 
Flemish seed would be as good as that from Riga; hut it 
still remains to be proved whether it would bo cheaper to 
raise it or to import it. 

■When the flax begins to get yellow nt the boltqni of tho 
stem it is time to pull it, if very fine flax is de^lred, sucli 
as is made into thread for laco or fine cambric ; hut 
then the seed will bo of little or no value. It is therefore 
generally left standing until tho capsules vvliich ixintain tho 
stied ftV© fully grown anti the eecd foimed, liivcry flax- 
grower judges fer himself wb«t is most profitable on the 
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whole. The pulling tlien begins, whfch is done eatofully 
by small liaiidsful al. a time. Tlicso arc laid upon lire 

f round to dry, two and two obliquely across each other, 
'ine weather is os.sentiol to this part of the operation. Soon 
afier this th« 3 r*ar^ collected in larger bundles Md placed 
with the root end on the ground, the bundles being slightly 
lied near the seed end; tlie other end is spread out that the 
air may have access, atid tlio rain may not damage the flax. 
When sutflcienlly dry they are lied more (Irmly in the mid¬ 
dle, and stacked in long naiTow stacks on tho ground. 
Those stacks aro built as wide as the bundles are long, and 
about eight or nine (eet high. The length depotids on the 
crop ; they aro seldom niade above twenty or thirty feet 
long. If the field is extensive several of these stacks are 
11)1 med at regular distances ; they arc carefully thatched at 
toj); and the ends, which arc quite perpendicular, aro kept 
iqi by means of two strong poles driven pcrtiendicularly 
into ihe ground. These slacks look from a distance like 
short mud walls, such as are seen in Devonshire. 'I’liis is 
the melliod adopleil hy those who defer the steeping till 
another soast.u. Some carry the (lux as soon as it is dry 
under a shed aiiil take ofi’ tlic capsules with the seed by 1 
which is drawing llio (lax through an iron comb 
fixed in a block of wood: the capsules which are too large to 
pass liotwcun thd teoth of the comh are thus broken oil' and 
lull into a basket or on a cloth below. Sometimes, if the 
capsules are brittle, the seed is beaten out by weans of a flat 
, wooden bat like a kinall crieket bat. The bundles are held 
by the root end, and tho other,end is laid on a hoard and 
turned round with tho left hand, while the right hand with 
the bat breaks the capsules, twid the linseed falls ou a (doth 
below. The flax is then immcrliately steeped; but tho 
most experienced flax-sto^rs defer this operation till tho 
next season. In tins case H is put in barns, and the seed is 
beat out at leisure in winter. When flax is housed, care 
must be taken that it bo thoroughly dry; and if tho seed is 
loft on, which is an advantage to it, mii’e must be guarded 
agaimt, for they are very fond of linseed, and would 
soon take away a good share of the profits by their depre- 
datiiins. 

Sleeping tho flax is a veiw important process, wliicli 
requiresexpcrioncc and twill to do it properly. The quality 
and colour of tlie flax depend much on the mode of slei-p- 
iiig; and the stniiigth of the fibre may he injured hy 
mi iiijudiciou.s mode of perfonutiig this opoiMtion. The 
objeet of sleeping is to sepamte the bark from the woody 
part of the stem, by dissolving a glutinous matter which 
cntisos it to adhere, and also destroying some minute vessels 
which are interwoven with the longitudinal fibres, and keep 
them together in a kind of web. A certain fermentation 
or incipient putrefaction is excited by the sleeping, which 
must.Jie carefully walcherl, and stopped at tho right time. 
Tito imt.al mode of sleeping is to place the bundles of flax 
horizontally in shallow ]m)o1s or dilchts of stagnant water. 
Keeping them under water by means of poles or boards with 
ktonos or weights laid upon them. W'alcr nearly putrid was 
supposed tho most eifflcacioiis, and the mud was often laid 
over the flax to accelerate the docomposition : but this has 
been ibiiiid to stain tho flax, so that it was very diflicult to 
bleach it or the linen made from it afterwanls. The me- 
thoil adouted by the 8tee))ers of Courlray, where steeping 
flax is a aistinct trade, is difieroiit. The bundles of flax are 
placed altomatoly with the seed end of Ihe one to the root 
end of the other, the latter projevting a few inches: as many 
of those are tied together nour both ends as form a thick 
bundle about a foot in diameter. A frame made of oak- 
rails nailwi to strong upright pieces in tho form of a box 10 
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feettqnarc and 4 deep, » filled with Hiete bundles eet up* 
right and closely jacked. The whifie jethen immersed inthe 
river, boards loaded with stones being plaoed upon the (lax 
till the whole is sunk a little under the sur&be of the water. 
The bottom does' not reach the ground, so that the water 
flows over and under it. Tber^^.^are'posts driven in tho 
river to keep tire ,box .in its pliu$, ana each steeper has a 
certain portion of the bank which, is a Vdluable properly. 
The flax takes somewhat longw time .in steeping in this 
manner than it does in stagnant and putrid water, and it is 
assarted by those who adhere to the old method that tho 
flax loses ntikre weight f%ut the colour is so much finer 
that flax is sent to be steeped in tho Lys from every part of 
Flanders. When it is supposed that the flax is nearly 
steeped sufiicienUy, vyhich depends on the temperature of 
the air, the flax being sooner steeped in warm weather than 
in coldMt is examined carefully every day, and towards 
the Igjftpr-flert of the lime several Arnes in the day, in older 
to ascertain whether the fibres readily, separate fi'um the 
wood the whole length of the stem. As' soon os this is tho 
case the flax is taken oiMt of the water: even a few hours 
more or less steeping than is necessary will make a differ¬ 
ence ill th6\aluc of the (lax. If it is not steeped enough, 
it will not he easily smutched, and the wood will adhere to it. 
H it has been too long in the watcrr, its strength is dimi¬ 
nished, and more of it breaks, into tow. The bundles are 
now untied, and the flax is sprStd eyonly in rows slightly over¬ 
lapping each other on a piece of clean smooth grass which 
has been mown or fed off close. Fine weather is essential 
to this jiai't of the process, ns rain would now much injure 
the (lax. It is occasionally turneil over, which is done dex¬ 
terously by pushing a long slender rod under Ihe rows and 
taking up the flax near the end which overlaps the next 
row and turning it quite over. Thus, when it is all ttirned. 
It overlaps as lietbro, hut in tho contrary direction. It 
remains spread out upon the grass fora fortnight, more or 
less aix'ording to the season, till the wootly part becomes 
brittlu and some of the finest fibres separate from it of their 
own accord. It is then taken up, and as soon as it is quite 
dry it is tied up again in bundles, and carried into the barn 
to bo broken and heckled at leisure during the winter. 

In the domestic manufactures the flax is broken or seutched 
at home, when the weather prevents out-door work. The 
etiramon brake consists of four wooden swords fixeil in a 
frame, and another frame with three swords which play in 
the interstices of tho first by means of a joint at one oud. 
The flax is taken in the left hand and placed between the two 
frames, and the upper frame is pushed dowu briskly upon it. 
It breaks tho flax in four places, and by moving the left 
hand and rapidly repeating the strokes with the right the 
whole handful is soon broken. It is then scutched by 
means of a board set upriglit in a block of wood so as to 
stand steady, in which is a liorizonUd slit about threo 
feet from the ground, the edge of which is thin. The 
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hand; with thii the flax i* repeatedly ateuck cloae to 
the Uj^ight board, while the part which lice in the alit is 
continually changed by a motion of the left hand. This 
operation beats off all the pieces of the wood which still 
adheao to the fibre, without breaking it, and after a short 
time the flax is cleared of it dnd fit to be heckled. But the 
operations of breaking. «i^ scutohio® are tedious and la¬ 
borious when thtiB*exe«Bdd by hand. A mill is now used 
(where large quantities of flax are required for manuihe- 
turos), having three fluted cylinders one of which is made 
to revolve by horse or water power and carries the other 
two round. The flax nlants arc passed between these 
cylinders while thus revolvingrand the stalk, or boon, as it 
is technically called, is by this means completely broken 
without iqjaring the fibres. The scutching is accomplished 
in ilu! same mil! by means of four arms projecting from a 
horizontal axlo, arranmd so as to strike tho Mon in a 
slanting direcUon untiF the bark and other ul^le#* parts 
of the plant are'beutbn away. In the last process by which 
tlax is prepared for the spinner, tho heckling, tho iqstru- 
incnt employed, called tho hecUe, is a S((uare piece of 
wood studded with rows of iron teeth about .fo ur inches' 
lung and disposed in a quincunx order. ’'TKe fineness 
of tho heckle is chosen with rofeijencB to the quality 
of the lla.\, and heckles differing in this respect from 
each other arc used at r^orent stages of the dressing, 
the coarsest first, andtl^ flmost to give tho last degree of 
siuontlincss and finish to tho flax. The operation of heek-** • 
liiig is peiforroed by the workman grasping a handful of' 
llii,'; by tho middle and drawing first one side or end and 
then the other through tho teeth of the heckle until every 
part icle of extraneous matteris removed, and the whole of tho 
fllimients ore arranged in distinct, even, and parallel fibres. 

Ilixtonjand Trade. —Flax is found in every quarter of the 
gi ll),’, ami has been cultivated for its fibrous stalk from the 
very earliest jieriod of which we have any record. The art of 
prciiarmg these fibres and weaving tliem into linen cloth 
had reached a high degree of perfection among the Egyp¬ 
tians so early as the time of Joseph. For some time it ap- 
]iears that the preparation of flaxen thread was confined to 
iigypt. Solomon obtained this material from that country, 
ami linen cloths were made with it by the Jews. Herodo¬ 
tus lcll.5 us that linen, in his time, was obtained by the 
Greeks from Egypt. ^ In every country where flax has been 
cultivated, with the exception of India, it has been applied 
to this manufacture; but among tho Ilindus it is grown 
sohdy for the sake of- tho oil expressed from its seed, the 
stalk, in which its chief value resides, being thrown aside 
by them as useless. 

1 ii the time of Plinydlax was cultivated in several parts 
of Ftiropo, but it is supiaised not to have been produced in 
England until after the Norman invasion, because it is not 
found Hiiiung the list of titheable articles at that jieriod. 
Ill 117.') it was enumerated among titheable productions. 
England has never grown a sufficient (luajitily of flax 
for Its own use, although its cultivation waljlmnde oom- 
])ulsory to a certain extent by a statute passed in 1531, 
wliich required that for every sixty acres of land fit 
for tillage, one rood, at least, should be sown with flax 
or hemp-seed. It has since been attempted to give 
encomagement to the cultivation by public rewards or 
bounties. A duty was imposed upon foreign linen in 1767, 
and its pi-oduco was approprmled'by the legislature for the 
oncouragemem of English cul'tSvators; but so little inclined 
were our farmers to apply the land to this purpose that 
fifteen years possed wimout any claim having been made 
i'or tho premium. The plant will grow in almost every soil, 
hut it IS a very exhausting crop, and it is therefore not 
surprising that tho farmers should be disinclined to culti¬ 
vate it while they were imperfectly versed in thp art of re¬ 
storing its productive quality to the land. Al^onsiderablc 
quantity of Jaiiidi' ik. now sown with flax-seed every year 
in Sotnersetehire, lAncaahire, and Yorkshire: it is largolv 
grown in Scotland, afid still more so in Ireland, which 
island produces nearly dl the flax that is used in its exten¬ 
sive linen manufluttiilM. Ihe influence of the soil shows 
itself more in the quality of the fibre than in the quantity 
produced, Where the plaftta grow very thickly together 
tho stalks ore very alender, and as each stalk comprises the 
same number of fibres, these must, under such circum¬ 
stances, be flawr than where the Stalk is thicker. 

The qiiantity of flax imposed into and exported from 
the United KmgAim, and the quantity taken for tho pur- 
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poses of manufacture in each year, from 1820 to 1836, were 
as follow• 

• Tiiki-n for 



Imitortad. 

<1wts. 

lI\|K7rled. 

h«mi‘ wve. 

1820 

532,389 

17,866 

37,6,170 

1821 

498,554 

8,773 

491,582 

1822 

610,100 

7,282 

607,540 

1823 

558,937 

9,719 

553,599 

1824 

742,531 

11,677 

739,651 

1825 

1,053,233 

7,571 

1,018,837 

1820 

688,622 

8,956 

697,488 

1827 

907,079 

6,331 

896,889 

1828 

876,189 

6,809 

882,289 

1829 

922,040 

8,580 

909,709 

18.30 

944,096 

3,633 

955,112 

1831 

936,411 

10,548 

918,883 

18.32 

982,516 

13.504 

984,869 

18.33 

1,129,633 

18,202 

1,11‘2,190 

18.34 

811,722 

19,569 

794,272 

18.35 

740,814 

12,255 

728,14.3 

1836 

1,529,110 

16,789 

1,511,428 


Up to tho your 18‘25, the duty changed upon foreign 
grown flax was, when dressed, lul. 14*. (id., and when un¬ 
dressed, id. per cwt. In the year just named -bolh kinds 
were subjected to the same rale of duly, which was then 
fixed at 4d. iicr cwt.; and this rate was further reduced to 
.3d. per cwt. hi 1826, to 2d. iiri827, aud to Id. jier cwt. in 
1828, at which nominal rate it has since been continued. ^ 

More than two-thirds of the whole quantity of tlax im- 
porlcd eome from Russia; the remainder is' supplied by 
Prussia, Holland, and Uelgiani, with the exception of a 
small ((uantily brought fromFranec. 

Within the Inst four years,a .part of the flax imported 
has been again exported in the form of linen yarn; and 
this, according to present appearances, is likely to become 
a considerable branch of our cxiKirt trade. The quantity 
and •declared value so exported in each )ear from 1832 to 
1836 have been as follow 

PmcidR. .£. 

ls.32 110,188 8,705 

1.83.3 !l.3,'),(i82 72,006 

18.31 1,5.33,.3'4#* 1.16,312 

18.3.5 ‘2.611,215 210,6.35 

1836 .1 574,504 138,772 

A small part of these exporls aio taken by Germany; 
but the great bulk of the shi|imouls are made to France, 
the value of (he raw mulerial having been increasisl by tho 
operations of our spiiiiimg-inills at lln‘ rale of more than 
100/. per ton. The improveineiils iiilrodiieed into tho flax- 
mills of this country, ami winch have led to the o|ioning 
of the trade in question, inoy he explained by the fiiet that 
the length of yarn produced from u pound of llax of tho 
average degree of fmeiioss was, in 1814, only 3,338 yards, 
while the length of yarn of the average iinaliiy now pro¬ 
duced from a pound of llax is 11,170 yards. Some yarns 
are now prodneed of a fineness much superior to this 
average; and it is of such fine yarns that llie shipments 
to Franco consist. Flax-spiiiiniig is now curried on with 
most success in tho West Riding of Yorkshu-c. Machinory 
for the purpose has lately been put up in Ireland; but 
hitherto the ({uantity spun has not equalled the demand 
of the Irish hncn-woavors, for whose use large quantities 
are sent from England. 

A considerable part of the fine yarn used by our weavers 
was formerly imported from Germany. This trade has of 
course declined since our spuincr» have begun to supply 
foreign countries. The quantity of linen jarn so brought 
to this country in each of the ten years preceding 1837 has 
been as under:— 


1827 

8,782,352 lbs. 

1832 

1,522,416 lbs. 

1828 

3,429,104 

183.3 

I,564s640 

1829 

3,320,240 

1834 

1,624,448 

18.30 

2,151,632 

1835 

1,378,18.3 

1881 

1,943,424 

18.36 

589,526 


FLAXMAN, JOHN. York may claim the honour of 
being tho birth-place of this very eminent sculptor, he 
having been born in that city, July 6th, 1755; >ei he may 
properly be considered a denizen of the metropolis, for he 
was brought to London while yet an infant not more than 
six months old. At tliat time bi.s father, who was a moulder 
of figures, kept a shop in New Street, CovenI (iarden, and 
subsequently, in the Strand; and it was in this humble 
studio that tho future artist received tho first impressiona 
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of taste. In all ptobability it was not an unfortunate cir- Ann Denman, a woman equally amiaWe tbr lier virtues and 
cumstance that a natural weakness of constitution and deli- her acooraplishmonts. That the president's sinister pre- 
cBcy of health, which continued until about his tenth year, dictioii was not at all'likely to bo fiilflUed became soon np- 
gave him a relish for ■s^itary and sedentary amusement parent by prooft of tacrcased ability, which the artist rave 
That it was a ferttlnate one for him to have thus early and m his monument of CoHins the poet, and that of Mrs. Mor- 
constantly before his eyes objects adapted to fix his feelings, ley, in Oloucestei- cathedral; whiidi latter is a work replete 
and well calculated to rouse his intelligence, there can be with that poetie simplicity and patfeos which hallow so many 
no doubt, ^ted behind the counter with paper and of our artist’s productions of that cla.s8.. At length ho de¬ 
poned, or with books, ho studied more desultorily than termined upon visiting Italy, for which country he set out 
would'othcrwisc have been the case, yet porbaps more pro- in 1787, accompanied by his wife. While he was at Rome 
filably and more (lihgcntly, because less compulsorily. Self- ho had an opportunity of giving piwf to the world with 
imposed tasks are but another term for enjoyments; for this what intellecthal power arid gymnatli 3 rof genius an Kiiglish- 
reasim is it that the selfotaught, among w'hom Flaxman man could realise to the outw'ird sensu the conceptions of a 
may to a ceriain extent be ranked, ore generally found to Homer, an A^schyhut, and a Dante. It was for Mrs. Haro 
apply thcmSelves to whatever may be their puwuit with u Naylor that he medeta serfes of thirty-nine stibjects from 
se.-t ami an earnestness that never accom\»ny routine. the Iliadi^id thirty-four from the Od)BS('y, illusirative of 
• After the death of his mother, which occuned when he the piiaSIll events in those PpoituL For those com))osi- 
was tn his tenth year, liis father married a second wife, who tiong,^l||^tn)Rnct witfe the iutellcctuat jiowot of art, it is said 
treated young Flagman and his brother with such tcmlcr- he rectw.'d no raoro'Hian the-paltry sum of about fifioon 
noss a,s to win thsrir affection and o.steem. It was .some- sliilltega a-pioce, a sum ni& mciediblvsmall.amouniiug 
where about this period that having nltructed tho notice of altogether ro not more than a fashionable poriruit-paiiiler 
the Rev. MlC Ma^iW, lie was introduced by that .g^ftitlo- w^ild makesingle sitting. But hewas jiaid in worthier 
man to his wife, “a lady of wry suiierior acijuiretiionts, whd' coin, tor tho!?prodnctioiis at once .stamped Ins ropiilnlion. 
took delight in making him acquamled with tho beautihs Neitlieawere,, they'uivprodUctivc of aipfc immediate good 
of Honier and Virgil, while he would attempt to embody’ coitieimeuceB, since tjiey sfcrvod to twllect patrons iivomid 
witli His pencil such poetic mi^es or piiWs of tba; iianuliom, jiim; among tlie rest the Spencer, forwbom lie 

as most caught his fancy.thoSo .k^l t»d judicious composed iris soricB of iUuhtnmonSiOrAiiwhjlus. IJohIm) 
friomls ho wa.s encouraged to study the urigimii languages; bbtaiinsi the palrotiage, if such it can be called, of that more 
and although here alsit he was xhietly his own tutor, ho eewutvic than unnublo character, the carl of Bristol ao 
made such proficiency as enabteil him to read the master bishop of Derry, who had 1'ommis.sioncd him to e.veculo tli 
poets of antiquity, if not very ^ilically, yet with tolerable ermq) of Atlnmias, and paid him no more tliau (iOU/. Tliis 
readiness; quite enough sq t*entor hiio tbeir spirit and was the sum, it is true, actiially bargained for, but so inade- 
follow their coiiceplioiis, astis ovidwnt from his eompohitions quate to tho executed work,khat the sculptor uiiist h-.oo 
after lluiuer and ACscIi)his. Iieon » positive loser by it, aetnnlly onir of pocket, besid,'. 

CiKhcQ ol'prol'e.ssion for Inm llicre was none, both nature rehuiniishiiig what it would have produced lum liad iio re- 
nswl'oifcumstances lievim! so deteriinncdly predoBtined him taineil it and offered it to some other purchaser. Flaxman 
flu- seulpinre, that for one t^havo eriterlaiiied an 'idea however was not tho man to relrnei from his cngagenK'nls; 
of his followirufffiiy other pursuiil 5 ,^uhl liave been absurd, for that he was too honourahle, and to comphuu lie was too 
Aecordingly, in his fil'teeiilh >^rir, he hecame a student qf .proud. During his stay at Rome lie executed for the late 
the Royal .Veademy, and Hi 1770 exhihilod, as hi-first suh- ae< omplisiicd Thomas Hwo an e;;tqiiisile auiiill niarhle 
jeet there, a figure of NcT)l*ine hi wax. IJcre, while he group of IVphalua and Aureiti. ^ttVas for Inm too that he 
disliiigiiishfid hiuisolf by nie assiduity with w bira J[ic pro- produced that third suhlirae series of pootie. com]io.siiion.', 
Mi'euied his studip.s, lie received a lesson which liiiiglit him the llhi.slratioiis of Daiife.umoimtiiig allogolher to one liiiii- 
Ihat niiplicnlion and eiilliustasm eoniluued are not id nays a drod mid nine subjects, vis. Ihii'ly-uight from the luferiiii, 
iiiutidi for mediocrity when backed l)l|, favour; for on In- as many from tho Purgatorio, and thirty-three from the 
becoming a caiidiilale for tlie gold medal (the silver one he Paradise. Here, being left almost entirely to the resources 
had previously earned off), Reynolds, the then president, id'his own imagination, without assistance from the previous 
awarded the prize to Englchuart, a now utterly forgotten ideas of other artist», he manifested still greater onginiilily 
name. Mortified, yet not dispivileil, Flaxman returned to of mind and inlelleclual v igour than in the Homeric series, 
his studies, with unabated relish, although for some lime or that from Avsehylus. All tho tlirce constitute an almost 
conipcHed to devote a considerable portion to providing for* new province of art, combining tlie distinguiBliing quahties 
the exigencies of the passing day, wlucli he dul liv designing of pici uresque and sculpturesqifo design, 
and modelling for others, purticivlarly for the Wedgwoods, On his return from Italy, wlieve he Imd spent upwards of 
to whom his talenU and his taste w’ere eminently useful, seven yeans, not quite un)irofltably as regarded his pecu- 
Moderatc as was the remuneration, seeh employment pul niary nflaii 2 ,;oertamly most profitably us regarded bolli his 
him at easo in his pecuniary circumstances, because he studies anrilpls reputation, he took a house in Buckingham 
already possessed one very important fund towards pecuniary Street, Fitzroy Square, and in a very short tune distiii- 
independenco, namely a contented frugality and an utter guished himself by his noble monument to l.,ord Mansfield, 
disrelish of all expensive habits and amusements. And It is hardly necessary to add that he now found tTie doors of 
here it uliiy ho obseneil, that even in after-life, when he the Royal Academy graciously open to receive him, he 
was in comimrative atUuenee, and when his fame would being unanimousiy elected an Ateociato in t7!)7. In that 
have Ivccn a passport tn the most brilliant circles, be eonti- year ho exhibited there his monument of Sir W. J ones, 
nued to distinguish himself by perfect simplicity in his now in the chapel of Ilnivorsity College, O.xtbrd, and Ihi'ee 
habits and mode of living, equally romatc IVom affectation baa-relief sketches of subjects from the NewTeslumeiit, viz. 
on the one hand and a spirit of ivcnuriousness on the other. Cfitrist raising ftotn the dead the daughter of Jairug, and 
In this latter respect he stood in direct contrast to a con- two illuetrativc of the te.xts, ‘ Comfort a»d help the weak 
temporary artist of the chisel, whose undisguised object hearted‘ Feed the hungry.' These may be considered as 
through life was raoney-inaking, end who was fortunate tho eommeneement-of a cycle of tteriptural oora'posiiious 
enough tp amass upwards of 200,000/., so that ho had the intenrled to show that the simple truths of the uuspot were 
death-btlff cotiBolation of dying rich enough^to make the fully capttblftjit^ inspiring the aeulptar and supplying him 
world stare and talk. 'Very for different was the character with appistfilRc subjeots. Of this ola8i,»re Uie leliefe of 
of Flaxman: enthusiast as ho was in hia art, he would the monument of Sir F. Baring's in Mioheldean 

never have got on in it as a mere profosston. church, Hants, which.ekpMssivmy ideas,of tho 

ITto year 1782 formed an important epoch in his life, following sentences: ‘Thy will'bS'ttpne’'—*Thy kingdom 
since out only did he for the first time quit his paternal com*’—‘Delivor us from evil.’ - may be added life 

rwiidenco »»_ the Strand, and venture toestaldish himself beautiful illvtetTatiqn of the text, ^^lessed are they that 
in « liouse iff Wardour Street, but was guilty of whal raoura,’in a manunieiit to Mary Luslririglon, erf Lewisham, 
Reynolds at feast eo^dered tho highest imprudence, Kent, representing 'm mother soripwing for her daughter, 
‘So, Flaxman,’ exclaimed the latter to him one day, and comlbcted by an angel. His groups, of-‘(feme, ye 
‘1 am told ¥«« are BMirried*~rif so. Sir, yon are ruioM Wassod’-^'Leadusnottoto lempteticm’—‘('harite.’widtHo 
for nil Mtist. Yat ntwer wfta there augury less voracious monuments of Couhtess lancer aWl Mrs. Tighb, the 
than this iU-omenod and rather uncourteous speech, for poete,ss,fesette onumerate omers, aw also B^^te.wjthre- 
never wag there a hai^rtuuoh than tiwi Of Fiaxmau and tignisi itMtimant imd forvot^ Hint ^e ahauid.%ve been 
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pre-cvninently Itappy In such sulijocCj neoda not greatly discriminating and iuat upon tlie whole. It is admitted 
oxcito our surprise, because be was at hctmo in them; in that Floxman holwd to restore the art from the imbeefle 
tliera his head and hand spontaneously! obeyed the dictates inanity and soui-loss though occasionally graceful maa- 
of a heart tenderly alive to every sofltintent of devotion, nerisin into which it bad fallen, and in which it appeared 
Hence it was tl»t he so successfully broke through the inclined to remain. He rendered it more poetic, taught it 
conventional trammels of bis professiuni and opened an to address itself to the heart, to touch the noblest feelings 
almost entirely frosl) track for himself. On the contrary, of our nature, and, while it touched, to elevate them to that 
when faltered down to oontmon-place ideas and subjects, sphere of holinesswhere his own affections constantly abided, 
ho did not rise at all ^higher than many otliers have done. FLEA. [Pulbx.] 

Even his monument of Nelsim, as well as others by him in FLE'CHE, LA. [Sarthb.] 

St. Paul’s, are equally cold in conc^tion and execution, FLE'CHE, a breast-work consisting of two faces, which 
without any indicatisM of ^ir having beett wrought by form with one another a salient angle. It is constructed 
him con wnorv. WlnsOier nfe would have succeeded very on the exterior of the glacis of a fortross^enerally in a re- 
much better in the colossal figure of JSritannia, which he tired part, as at tUo foot of the placet 1, Bastion], in 
proposed should be erected upoti Gfoonwich Hill, admits order to defend by its fire the ground before ^e bastion 
of doubt; altliou^h that be could have executed such a and ravelin. 

work can hardly be questioned. A figure, howeySi^.^'such FLE'CHIER, ESPRIT, horn in le.iaaf Pemes, near 
stupendous dimensions,Tor its height ^ to hate b^ not Cai'pentras, studied in tlio college of the ‘ Fathers of the 
loss than 200 feet, was treatad as an ansurilly e-xtrSyagant, Christian Doctrine,’ of which rangregarion his maternal 
if not impraclicablo and ultoi^ visionary opheme, Mitugh uncle was then the superior. Being orf^ined, lie went to 
in those days of gigantic enterprise, even ifiirojecTBd m Paris, and became preceptor to a young gentleman. He 
useless, it would not have startled as overpassi:^ the bounds mad#^ himself favourably known by, ij^ritijigr panegyrical 
of feasibility. '■» ., ' Nations in honour of saints and alio of deceased distin 

In IHIO he w'lis impokited to tiie then|j(pw ijrofoji^rship gliished contemporaries, which were much Iikedat tiio time 
of sciil|)turc at the Royal Ateadernypto wffich Circwnsfbnce ‘ ws .specimens of eloquence. In 1673 the AbW Flfichier 
the worM is jiidebtod fur liqi^series of Lectures oil ftie aft;, was naniuiLg mcmlwr of the French Academy; and ilt IfiHg 
whirii, allliough of no extraordinary merit ns literary coin- he was appd^tod^y l^uis XW.almoner to the Dauphino.ss, 
positions, are hill of good sense and good feeling,■'■and may* In KIHS in; was sent at the head of a mission to reclaim to 
ho studied with pruftt, not by those alone of his own pro- Ciilliolie.isiu the Protesting of Poitou and Brittany. On 
fi'vsioii, but by artists and men oFi'tastc generally. his return to Paris he was Ipjaniited by the king bishop of 

Till the jear ]820 ho had oqjoyed the he.st spoeies of Lavaur. hut was soon after transfe,iTcd to tlv©,«ccof N.ismes. 
)ir(>speril\ which Heaven can bestow, and which those wlici'The rovoralimi of tbia edict.Of Nantes,.22nd Oe.loliev, Kiso, 
lire outwardly the Most prospteens often miss altogether,— had been followed by a •upeeies. oj,l pursneiition against the 
a life of seronity and tranquil competence, with constant Protestants, or Hiigueiiots as-dlioy were called, who were 
(>.'eii|i,’liim in theurt he loved, and inereasiiig fame attend- very nuuiernus at Nisnics ana in the neigliliouringdistricts, 
iiig II . hut he was now doomed to experience a most bitter Flfwliier, who was naturally of a, mild ihspusitiou, While 
hel l' nenient in the loss of her who had been his alFectiunale obeying the inlrderaiil oriWrs of tho'‘king towards this part 
.'■i.Mipunuiii for 38 years. Hu henceforth felt a blank in his of the population, excei^itf jthem w ith as mutch temperance 
i",i-leiie« which neither the solace of friendship nor the as could be expected from ouh in his situation. His letters 
huii.uir.^ of puhlic apjilause eoul^^fill up. Nevertheless, so contain painful evidence of the oppre-sioris and cruelties 
f.ir from yielding euhet lo des^wndeucy or to the pressure coiilrailled at jhut epoch. Wjl^en the persecuted Protesl- 
iif lulMini'iiig ago, he still ooiilinued to apply himself vigo- ants ro^.hi I7o2-3 against their on^c-ssors, they fctirfully 
r "c.ly 111 Ills art, and some of his very latest productions relaliatedby killiiigthcChtholiosaiiclburningtheirchurchcs. 
iii'i' iiiniing his I’ory best. The shield of Achilles, first mo- This was followed by Louis XIV. sending a large force 
d til'd in 18IM, afterwards cast in silver-gilt for George IV., under a marshal o|^France, »nd the devastation of the 
11 I .'I'i'iinl" linn of llio most splendid achievomonls of the mountainous districts of the C'dveniies ensued. Fldi'hior 
•II I 111 niiidi'rn times. To this period belong also his Psyche, repeatedly expresses his astonishment at the boldness and 
mill group of Iho Arrhangel Michael and Satan, both of courage of tlio victims. (Zc/tre 1,38, in the last volume of 
tlioni stiimpcd with his genius. Solar from having lost Lcs Qiurres de Flcchior.) Fiddlier died at Nismos in 
u;iv of il.s eneriry, his mind and hand continued aetivo till February, 1710. His scattered works have been colleelcd 
the very last; for when prevented by indisposition from ^nd published fEuvros completes de Fiddlier,' lOvols., 
il'iing itiore, he sketched afld designed on paper. The in- Nismes, 1782. They consist of biographies, sermons, pane- 
tpvruplions he oxporioncod from illness or infirmity were gyrics, and ‘oraisons funehres,’ or funeral orations, in which 
hut few and brief; und Until three days beibrw las death last ho was ooiisulered to rival and almost lo excel Bossud. 
he continued able to cm^iloy himself in his usufil pursuits Cardinal Maury (lisHai sur FEloquence de la Chaire, vol. i.) 
tiiitl studies without particular inconvcniencaJwi'That event examines with a critical eye Flediier’s oration in luuiour 
took idace on the 7th December, 18'2li; and on the 15th ho of Marshal Tureiinc, which was considered as his niaster- 
was followed to the grave (in the churchyard of St. Giles piece, and points out it.s defects. Fldchier wrote a life of 
ill Iho I''iolds) by the president and council of the Royal Cardinal Ximenes, rather too partial according to some 
Aciidoray. critics, and a life of Theodosius the Great. His corre- 

Whetlier we contomplate him as a man or as an artist, spondence above mentioned furnishes some inlcrestmg 
so much does h& command our love and our admiration, materials for contemporary history. 

(hat for want of words te,do Justice to liLs oxcellencu, it is FLKCKNOE, RICHARD, is said to have been aC'a- 
dillicult to avoid tho semblance of overstrained panegyric, tholic priest. He was a minor poet and wit in the time of 
In him the man ex^dted and.seconded the artist, for in all Dryden, and would have been long since forgollen had not 
his best pri^uctionv,: tlwse which are really to bo regarded that writer used his name as tho title of a severe satire 
us (he spontaneous o&pring of his own mind and feelings, against Shadwell, and therein proclaims that he 
the workings of a good, a pure, and benevolent spirit are ‘inprose ami'tone wihotbM withoutuuiiato 

.38 discernible ns tliase of a great and lofty one. It must Through all tho nmlms of iionsmsoabiolnto. 

indeed be confessed that in some of the niEiianical parts Of course hUstiame was transmitted to posterity’yi^ the 
of his art he did mot greatly exeol, neithoBiil'-his works same ignominy that has accompanied the heroes of Pope’s 
display that highlW^ing and delicacy of execution which • Dunciad.’ The reader of satires should not however take 
captivate the eye and often mislead tho Judgment. ‘If too muih for granted, nor be too ready to admit as a fet't 
Flaxman,’says Cioognarik,‘had possessed still in modelling aU objects of ridicule and invective arc such fool.s 

ami execution equal to his talent in invention and oomposi- and knaves as they are represented. Party feeling and 
tion, he woftld certainly have had a great share in tho pros- private animosity may have occasioned the attacks directed 
penms revdlntion which has taken, place in the art. Never- by a powerful opponent, rather than a cool judgment and a 
Iheletw it is greatly indobt^ to him, 'stnee, as.far as wo are rational inquiry into merits. In the case of ilie rotires of 
nequaintod with his productions, we may affirm that they Pope and Dryden, the satires themselves are in the hands 
have maurtyeontributed to awakemscu^ture from a certain of every gentleman possessing a moderate library, while the 
menotonous lethargy, and 4o Mstoto the golden style—the works of tho persons satirised are utterly unknown, e.xcopt- 
severityof the antii{u»'—whieh he knew how to apply to his ing to thoso who take an active interest in studying the 
own d«*i^’ Tliir pv«aw, if not Wy wana, i» lufamentiy literatuio of tho period. Hence a vast number of 
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by name familiar to the mags of reftdors, on nccount of tlieir with Oliver Cromwell and the army in general: indeed 
having been by our great satirists denounced as the writers afterwsjrds, when the king was exe<mted, and the pavlia- 
of unredeemea trash, without any opportunity being given montory army beo-.^no more powerful, ho was inferior to 
of examining the justice of the sentence. Flecknoe, in par- few in the inllucnce that he possessed among the soldiery, 
tioular, is a victim to these partial views. There is no Fleetwood had married Fram es, the daughter of Thomas 
doubt that the mere readers of Ur) den take it fur granted Smith of Winston in Norfolk, by whom he had throe 
that Floeknoe was a roost unqualified idiot, yet in the ‘Re- children, but tins lady being dfiad, he was fixed upon by 
troipective Review’ (vol. 6) there is an article which proves Cromwell, from political motiveSi to marry Bridget, his oldest 
most satisfactorily that (hough ho did not possess any great daughter, the widow of Ireton. Soon after ho became his 
genius, and was sadly defective in his vondfication, he still son-m-law the Prbtector nominated him commander-in- 
possessed much fancy, and wrote some small pieces which chief of the forces in Ireland, whore he was also invested 
lor happy turns of thought would not disgrace even the with a commisstdltership fur the civil'department. Croro- 
flrst writers in the language. 11 is description of *a man well, however,"feeling that his interests were not perfectly 
troubled at Bothing’tUierequoledlisa masterpiece in its way. secure in the iiand^f Fleetwood, who was a thorough re- 
FLEET PRISON, like the neighbouring street^ takes publican, and stre^f^^sly opposed to the Protector being 
its name from the brook or river of Fleet, which formerly made k^, sent his son Heniy Cromwell to watch over his 
ran by it, and still runs under Fnrringdon Street. Thu contlutffr l^nc e^ity was thus qtroduced, and with the 
earliest mention of this prison is, in the reign of Richard 1., view ofi^utiing aWfeitt to it Cromwell ereaied Fleetwood 
who, in ills first veW', confirmed toO»bert,brolher of William one the n^ lords, aim ntf W him the chief of the fourteen 
I^iigehamp, chancellor of England, and to his heirs fur tMjJkgfeuojiP^ to Whom th«%overnrSent of the nation was 
ever, the custij^ of his palace at Westminster, witMlie apititrarily efimmitted, and wlio wore deputed to search for 
keeping of hi-s^aol <4‘ the Fli.'et in London. KingTTohi Meh royahst»os had bafttu Wpis under^harles I., or were 
also, by patent dated in the third year of hi.s reign, ga^ ftLsaffccted tp thefu^BenkJ^Vfernnieiitwith power Uj im 
the archdcaixin of Wells the custody of his palace ‘ ^ ^jsscgsifritcm^mino c|£e|mtpe When Richard 

Westminster and bis gaol of the FleeL together with the jC5i5to\|^h4)ecaiim,Pro1wt<^#lrotvvm strove to obtain Iiin 
wardship of the dau.^itcr and hoi^rRobigil^Loveland, witlc, and to suppant him in his authority; but while lie 
(Stow, Sun>; edit, icbs, p. 3*.') %as cabaUjng agaiajrt him, the nation, wearied with tumult 

Howard, in ins Slatn of the Prinonx in Engfund and and discdrd, recalled the exiled king. 
fTtifM (4to., Wiarriugt., 178'!, pl*l7), says, to this prison At the immediate timethe Restoration it was supposed 
were conymitted formerly those vvdio had iaeurved the dis- IhalWFlcclwood would befeecuted as a rebel: his life was 
pleasure of thf^ar Churaberj and tl|Bs that, in the IGth ijj'ilh difficulty saved, awfc^e retired to Stoke Newiujrtoii, 
Cb^. 1., when thatlbtj{!Pyfe''a1ii®lic(!7itl^ a prison ’where he was allowed to'spend the remainder of his lifi' iii 
fijr Oebtors and for persrtihsr j^arg* with contempt of the miserable obscurity. He diro soon after the Revolution. 
' Courts of Clianccry, Exeheq«r,' and Comrauii Pleas. But In cbaractcr he was cunning, but weak and irrcsoUile, mid 
ibe iirisonof llio Fleet was, in all probability, a jdace for of shallow caiiaeity: he was neither generally distmgtiislK'd 
debtors from ita»narlies|jicxistein^ numerous instances to for courage (his conduct in the battle of Worcester liirms tm 
prove it so rntythe iimnd tliroii|Jirdiiferont centuries upon exception), nor skilful in military operations.; liis inlliienn’ 
the rolls of pamauient. Adaid-'t^WylJhford. chamberlain in Cromwell’s extraordinary army i.s attributable to (lie 
of North Wales, was iinprisofttSd there for debt in 1 335^ftixcuss of liLs fanaticism. Memoirs tf the ('rom- 

(Rbt. Pari. yol. ii. p. Ul); and we find a jictition from one u'ell Family, &c. - 

.loliii Fraujiceys, a ^blUr KionCncd there, 4 t.D. }.390, Ibth FLENSBURG or FlfflNSB01Kjr,,,a Danish town, at 
£dw. 1 . (yiiid., 47). ' ■*> the southern extremity of the Flenshorg Wyck or Fiordc, 

As early as' ihii 2nd Hfcpi. IV., a.o. 1400, it was deter- an arm of the Baltic, and in the cctitre of (ho duchy of 
mined by parliament that councikw'ith the chancellor Schleswig. It lies in 54“ 47'.N. lat. and 9’ 27' E. long,, 
and justicos, should settle what fees tlWrardeii 6f the Fleet and is encircled by hills on the three sides facing the Fiorde. 
was* t* take (ibid., vol. v. p, 110); and it was determined It is a pleasant well-built town, inclosed by an old wall and 
m the parbameut of the 23rd Hen. VI. that his office was ditch, outside of which there are three suburbs; it eontanis 
not to be prejudiced,'-by the statute of that year touehing .about 1200 houses and about 16,500 inhabitants. Tlie 
sheriffs and gaolers. , streets are well paved and lighted. Flensburg has tlireo 

Howard (State,'^c. at supra., p. 219) has given a tablqi German churches and one Danish, three market-places, a 
of the regulations obsorvetl in the Fleet, witli another of tciwn-liall, an orphan asylum, an hospital and midwifery 
the warden’s fees, Os both were finally setilod in Hilary school, public library, grammar and secondary school, 
Term, 1729, 3 Goo. 11. (See also Neild's State (f the several schools for the lower desses, an exchange, a theatre. 
Prisons, 4to., f^nd., 1812, p. 218—222.") a house of correction, and nine refuges for tlio iadigcnt. 

The warden is appointed by Icttci i patent under the It has sevpraj large manufactories, particularly of brandy, 
great seal. He receives no salary whatever, but is wholly refined su|8r;'tobacco, sailcloth, soap and tallow, paper, &e. 
remunerated by the fees above-mentioned. The liberty of There are three shipbuilders' yards, and the people of the 
permitting prisonen to reside within the Rules, upon giving town are owners of between 200 and 3U0 vessolik There is 
an indemnity against an escape, has been granted by the a good harbour, deop enough for large shins, “but the on- 
warden for liio time being from very ontient times, and the trance is difficult. Fairs for grain, cattle, norsos, &c. are 
practice is expressly recognised by the statute of the 8th hold periodically. The trade is considerable, and the exports 
and 9th Will. 111., c. 27. (Return to the House qf Com- are brandy, corn, hides and Skins, shop, tallow, fish, &c. 
snons relating to ^ Fleet Prison, 29 Apr. 1830.) Flensburg is the capital of the bailiwick of the same name, 

Strype, in liis edition of Stow, fol., Lond., 1720, b. iii. which has an area of about 336 square.|Diles, divided into 
p. 280, gives the extent of what are technically termed the five herreders or hBrdes, wiffi one towrii one market-town 
Rules of tip) Fleet. He says, ‘ To this prison tfiere have (Glficksbiirg), 29 parish^, and about 39,000 inhabitants, 
been, some years sinoe, granted Rules; which are, all (he FLBTA ism commentary in Latin on the entire body of 
north side of Ludgate-hill, the west side of the Old Bailey the Btiglish law, as it stood at the time when the auUior 
unto Fipt-lane, and down the same on tlm south aide; wrote. It is supposed to have been written about tlie 
and so the east side of the row of houses ,J|l#ct the Fle^, thirteenth of the ieitfn of Edward I, as the statutes 
taking in all the courts and alleys within the said limits.* passed toWtoBVlhe end of his reign oaeftiot noticed, while 
This prison was burnt in the Fire of London, and again that of Westminster IL. ^ often quqk^CXite author gives 
by th4«'iotori^l780. ' aS the reason for the title of his Wtdt, that it was wratten 

FLEETWOOD, CHARLES, notorious fpr the active during his confinement in the Fleet Prison ; who be whs 
j>Kt that he took m Uio Rebellion, WM descended fWan a is not known. The work is dividad into six books: the 
■“privafto fopiily h*. Laucasbiro, from wrhich severol d>at>n- first treats Of the rightsofneJ^iaBdaf pleas of the crown; 
guisbad jpqtfwftS hhd spf.ung. From a trooper in the earl' bf thO sOcond of aonr|a and offices; ^dialhita of methods of ac- 
Essex’s toces to be colonel of infanljy, and was quiring titles the fnnifa and fifth of aolioits 

made governor of B^sloL In October. 1645, he was re- gunned upon a seisin, and df writs of entry; the sixth of 
turned to parliament for Bookinidiamshire, and In lfi47 a writ of The atuthbr has followed ifa-eeton in tlie 
was one o^ the commmoders named to treat with the ntatter andaianhorrf his work, having adopted ids plan, 
king. At the battle of Woaceater Fleetwood distin- and‘inm*tiy testanees transeriUed whbw ptweaifrom him. 
guished himself so much that he gained great fovour both ElekISO ItiMwed CHanvpe in many imtaaeeal and various 
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obscure passages of bo<l)i those writers are illustrated by 
Fleta. It scorns to have been the author’s design to give d 
concise account of the law as. it tUep stood, with the aMfera- 
tions which had taken place sipce Bractofe wrote, sunplying 
such parts as had been lafl untouched by him, aud Mating 
uixrn others which had been passed over with too little at¬ 
tention. Thus Fleta serves aa an appendix, and often as a 
commentary, to B«cton.,., ,iiwt of the subjects so minutely 
discussed by Braoton are pssed over in Fleta in a very brief 
manner, so that with all its new matter this volume is not 
more than one-third the size of Bracton. (2 Reeve's 
Ert^. Law.) ' .A 

The work was or^inaUF%ublishod by ^Ideu from an 
antient manui'Cript in the Cottpnian li^ary, together with 
ii small treatise in law French, entilHl ‘ Fot Assavoir,’ 
which is a collection of notes concerning proceedings in 
actions, aud a learned dissertation by Sclden himself,-. Two 
editions only have been published in Eogdand, one imlf>47, 
the other in 1685, which lost ei^yrec^ many liujulre^brroi-s 
which bad been eaused in the'i(rst 'edition bj(||u 
copyist (Bridgman), ll is also printed in HsoSaril^ col-J 
lection. [Bkjtton.J ProBulpi^ H»ault, in his ‘ Chrono-,, 
logical Ahridgment'of the pfetpry of France,’ tome i., fH ' 
258, refers to g.\4ho)^ty. ^ 

FT.RTl'.TTRH .lOTtN wiE. hnftiSin* amC.was.ehii' 


FLETCHER, JOHN, w« boWiif ahiyw#^ 
son of the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, afterwards lilliop orTK-isral,,! 
He was educated at Cambridge with ^ frien(L Francis, 
Beaumont, and i.s said to have disfingumhed himUlf as af 
good scholar. For an account of his works aud his litoniry 
connexion with Beaumont, see_thfit article. He was ciij|ie(L 
oil’ by a plague which happeiied^ulfi'iS. * 

I'LETtJHKR, (JILKS aud ^iNEAS, were the sons.’ 
of Dr. Giles Fletcher, who was employed by Queen Eliza- 
boili us auibassador in Russia, and cousins of John Fletcher 
the dramatist. 

Gilos, the elder, aas born about 1580, was educated at 
Trimly CoUoge, Cambridge, and died at his living of Alder- 
ton, in Suffolk, in 1G28. The single poem which he has 
left, ‘(thnst’s Victory in Heaven, Christ’s Triumph on,, 
Earth, Cllrl.^t’s Triumph over Jpeath, Christ’s Triumph 
after Death,’ will, as,.Di^fJoutlw^ observes, ‘preserve his 
iiaine, vvliili- there Is any praise.’ Its beauty is of a very 
peculiar east, uniting many of Siicuser’s cliaraetcristics 
vviih a greater regard to antithesis. Lines like the following, 

' ’J'lu* of Itlni that couhl not ilio,’ 

* \n<l iltf.ith of llfoi toul of otornhy,' 

* How woUluly ho tiled thot died unworthily,' kv., 

oecnr periietually, and give an air to his poetry which eanuot 
be well niislakoh. Tiiu •’Wooing Song,’ in the second part 
of the poem, is as perfect a specimen of fanciful elegance 
as can be found; and is the more striking from being 
written in octo-syllabio couplets, while the rest of the poem 
is in a variation of the Spenserian stanza. 

Fhineas Fletcher, younger brother of Giles, was born 
about 1584, and admitted scholar of King's (Mlege, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1600. In 1.621 he was presented toTOb living of 
Hiigay, in Norfolk, whore lie-died about 1600. 

Ho wrote, in addition to his great work, some Eclogues; 
a ‘ History of the Founders and Benefactors of Cambridge 
'University,’ in Latin hexameters, and a drama called 
• Sicelides.’ But the only work for which he is now known 
is 'The Purple Hland, or the Isle of Man,’ a description of 
the human send and, body, but especially the latter, much 
in the style of ‘ CljratV Triumph.’ 

The two Flotcua* with Browne, make up a kind of 
Spenserian sehool, ^seaBing.oonsiderable common resem¬ 
blances, with original Qualities enough to procure for each 
a very high reputatiem. .They are the more remarkable as 

_a.—— A_21 Aa. no wtnar 


(Soulhey'u Jartum rms; ijiiairaews mffgm jMpf.} 
FLETCHBE, ASNDREW, was the sun of Sir Robert 
Fletcher,<«f Saltoumra-East Lothian, where he was bom 
in 1693 . Sir Robert R'toid to,have diod when his son was 
a chM.' JHeis, we sappoae, the auhjeot of a small duode¬ 
cimo vtdmtu.primed :at.E>Mihi)rgh.!iu 1665 , and entitled 
‘A Dbiooiine'On the itemoryof'ftat.rare and truly virtuous 
Person, Sir .Robort -.Fletifher.: of Sefebun, who died the 
ISIhof Jonumy last, in thoigatb yoar of hw ago; vyritten 
by a Gen(temii]tof.};^ae(tiralntanoe>’. It is a warm tribute 
to the general worth and paimoia}^ to tM piety of his cha¬ 
racter. Amdrew FletclWat^early edueation was su{win- 
tended by Hdbert Burnet, aftwei^c^ the celebrated bishop 


of Salisbury, who was at this time parish minister of Sal- 
lonn. To him Fletcher was probably indebted for his first 
bias in fevour of those political principles to which he od- 
hored through Lis life. Under the care of Bui-not he also 
laid the foundation of an excellent literary education. 
■When he grew up he spent some time in travelling on the 
continent On his return homo he obtained a seat in the 
Scottish parliament as commissioner, or member, for Ins 
native county; and in that capacity he soon became distin¬ 
guished as one of the foremost opponents of the govern- 
inent. After some time however he deemed it prudent to 
withdraw to Holland; on which he was summoned before 
the lords of the council, and, when he did not make his 
appearance, was outlawed, and his estate confiscated. He 
ventured to come home in 1683, but soon returned to the 
continent, and there he remained till 1685, when he thought 
proper to engage in the attempt of the duke of Monmouth. 
But he had scarcely landed in England when he shot a man 
dead in a private quarrel, and found himself obliged pro- 
cipitately to leave the country. Tlic person he killed was 
4lie »^,or of Lyme. He then proceeded to Spain, and after- 
Hungary, where he took part in sodje military opc- 
t rations against the Turks, and distinguished himself by bis 
gallanlry. When the scheme of the English Revolution 
.Began to be projected, he repaired to Holland to join the 
(Councils of lus counteymen there; and he came over to Eng-, 
^and with Ihi^’gritipiagofJGkangfratid his (fid friend Burnet iii 
1688. He now r(*dvered possession of his estate, and 
again sat as representative for his native county, first in the 
Scottish Convention and afterwards in parliament. After 
a short time hovvevqj|hc became nearly as dclermjnod an 
‘opponent of the gowsniiMtif', o^,,Kjng Wifiiani^ as ho had 
formerly been of tl^t of.ffhaileS.H^' His'‘mst Cxertidns as 
a public man werl^irected 'fcaihst tlie^chcino of tlio 
union of the two kingdoms. ‘He died in Londiai in 1716.- 
He is the author of llio ftillovving tracts, all of which, we 
believe, were originally ^hjblkbcdllfwitliouf' his name:— 
I, ‘ A Discourse of Gov^m^in with relatiijp to Militias,’ 
jpEdinburgh, 1098f 2, Discourses concerning the. 

Affairs of Scotland, written in the year 1608,’ Edinbdrgli, 
1098; 3, ‘ Disuse ilello Cose di Spagiia, scritto iibl mese 
di Luglipi^GO^ Napol;|^l698’;‘ 4,' ‘ f^ieeches by a Meml-cr 
of the Parliament vvlitcm began at gcDuliitt'rgh’tile (illi of 
May, 170.3,’Edinburgh, 1703; An Account of a Con¬ 
versation concerningjpsi right Regulation of Goveniincnts 
for the Con I III on Good of Mankind; in a Lotlcr to llie 
Mariiuis of Montro.-c, the Earls of Rothes, Roxburgh', and 
Hiiildington, from London, the 1st of December, 1703,’ 
Edinburgh, 1704. The original cdilifWis ol' these publica- 

4 ions are scarce, but they wore all reprinted at London in 
'n octavo volume m 1737, under the title of ‘ The Political 
Works of Andrew Fletcher, Esquire.’ 

Fletcher writes in a llowing and scluilarlike style, occa¬ 
sionally rising to considerable warmth and energy ; Ins 
compositions are interspersed with many sagacious and 
happily expressed remarks, and they have at all times the 
charm of earnestness and perfect conviction. But for deep 
or extensivo views in the philosophy of politics they will bo 
searched in vain. The author’s prescriptive name of 
patriot best describes -wdiat he uas. He was Ihormighly 
honest, in the sense of being inaix-essible to any scdncliou 
which appealed openly to his individual interests, and was 
always ready to make any sacrifice and to encounter any 
danger in the cause of what he deemed the public welfaic 
and in the performance of his duty. But bis politics, to say 
the truth, were made up rather more of passion than (if 
philosophy. His two carditiai principles were an enthh- 
siasm in behalf of the independence of his native country, 
and an extreme sensitiveness to the mischiefs or dangers of 
arbitrary poaBr, which was however in great part, an im¬ 
pulse of his ^ysical organization, and which also, we arc 
compelled to oiid, had not a little of the narrowness and 
blindness as well as the -warmth and honesty of a passion— 
allowing him to employ the same eloqueitrain which he, in 
one place, denounces the oppression of kings, to urge in 
another the strange scheme of providing for the poor by 
the restoration of some such system of slavery as he con¬ 
ceives existed among the Greeks and Romans. This 
singular proposal is contained in his Two Discourses ini 
the affairs of Scotland^ Among the niost curious of bis 
worhs is hiz account oft the Conversation on Govern-inents, 
'whioll appears to bo a report of a real conversation, the parties 
bainff Sietoher himselb the earl of Cromarty, Sir Edward 
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Soyroour, and Sir Chules Mnsgrave. The part of the IKstoire du Drapeau, des Cmdeurs, ei deg Imigmt dr ta 
(lialoRUu given to Seymour in particular i» highly charac* Momrchie Franpaige, 8vo., Par. 18;i7, tom. ii. p. 59 — 414. 
Icristic. It is in this production that we find the remark Upon crowns and the tops of sco^lrus the wm 

SI) often quoted about the superior iutiuonce and importauee used by other nations as well as hraiice from a very early 

of the national ballad-maker to the national law-giver: period. _ 

Fletcher gives it as the observation of a friend. FliEURY^ ANURE^ HERCULE X)E, CAItUINAL, 

in a quotation prefixed to the collected edition of his works, was born in 1C53 at Ltalivu, in Languedoc, studied at Paris 
from ‘ a MS. in the library of the late Thomas Rawlinson, in the college of the Jesuits, 1*8 afterwards made almoner 
Rsq., entitled Short Political Charocters of the cliiof of to the queen-consort of Louis XlV., and in 1699 bishop of 
the Lords and Omimons of England,’&c., Fletcher is de- Frfjus, which see he resigned in 1715, on account of ill 
scribed as ‘ a low thin man; of a brown complexion; full health. Louis XiV. appointed him also preceptor to hi.s 
of fire; with a stern, sour look; and fifty-years old.’ grandson, afua^ards I-sruis XV., who became gi’eatly at- 
Ilaving mentioned his strong jealousy of the power of tached to liinirTAfter tho death of the regent m 17'i.'5, 
prinres, the wrilor says, ‘ 'This made him oppose King Fleury was made a member of the Council of State, and 
Charles, invade King James, and oppose tho giving so afterwords prime ntiliister, in which offiee ho continued for 
inm-h power to King William, whom he nevw would serve; seventeen years, till the time of his death. The period of 
nor does he ever come into the administration of this liis administration was the happiest part ol^ the reign of 
(luecu. hut stands up a stout pillar tor the constitution of Louis^XVi Fluitty was honest, economical, disintovosted, 
tlie parliainenl of Scotland.’ It is added, ‘ His thoughts m-e a friend to peaco, and a patron of learning. He w as obliged, 
large as to religion, and could never be brouglil witlun tbe, agwi||’his|m;linulionb% by iho court party und Marshal Vil- 
boiids of any particular sett.’ In tho Momoirs of LockbarLi to la0l% part in the war of the Polish siftcession in 
of Caniwaih (and edit. 8vo.Lon. 1714), Fletcher is d^ib|pU 7.9.9, in which Fralico^renga^cd chiolly in order to support 
as ‘so e.vircmely wedilod to liis own opinions, that thctni [wtamslausLeczinsky.fath^'^lawof Muis XV. Although 
wore few he could endure to reason against him.’ IJB;'thSt was frustrated ferro.s of Aiistiia 

thoroforc never could be brought to act with any party. ’yc£ tilo;w4r**terttlnSt<Sa'tn 1736 in a maimei- 

• He was. no doubt,’ continues Lockliart, ‘ anjitieuiy to all. JiidVaifldpous tWrance, which gained by it the tmporlaiil. 
monarchical goverAmonts, at wanted tin ^accession.of Lorr^e. 

be much rcfortnetl; but I do ver"wl?Wielie'^iis aversion l^- ln irm, •Carditira' Fleiiry found himself driven by coui t 
to the English and the Uuioi\,was so greatf^n ret|ijtgc to inlluenec into another war, that of tho Austrian suece.ssieii, 
them he would have sided with the royal family.’ Not- ^f jriuch he did not hie fo see tho end. He died in 17-1.9, 
wit listapdiiig liis democralie opinions-ihe liked,’ it is added, piWghly-nine years of ag^.aud from lliat time the govern- 
‘ ooinmeiul4d„i;md Ai'ij^ygj^infd .yith. K5{llfiyin,g Toric.s, uioro i^ient of lamis XV. fell l^per and deeper iiite eernipUeii 
than any otTier%x)f weiUaaoKnwledging them to be the and decay. Floury amassedvio fortune, hut ho left lliere- 
he.st ri)untryni|p, and of hono* integrity, and in- putalionofawise, heiievolenl, and faithful uiiuisler of stale, 
geiiuily (»iigenuou.siiess).’ ’xhe truth i.s, his liboruhsui, He completed the building i'or Iho royal (now national) 
or repulilieani|i«, was of a strongly aristocratic complexion, library, which he enriched with a inimber of valuable 
He was by lemper, ai^veUi{.qi fiy-stotion, a patrician, and MSS., especially in the oriental languages. 

I hat too, (in tlujj whole, ratlior^ tjjo leudal than of the old FLEURY, OL.AUDR, ABUK', was bom at Paris in 
Homan stamp. However, ii||f gcncl8l bearing of hiiy.ltiio, and died m 17*33, aged eighty-three years. All the 
writings, as well as of Ins pubWlifo, may bo considered as'^contemporary writers coineido iifcjlhc opinion tlial Fleuiy 
placing liiiuamimg the Britisli democrats; and h* talents, | possessed all the virtues wJ-qunn^ requisite to lonstiiulo 
and the till ifc of, what ho has laft, make mim Ijjmgurc of, a sidiolar, an honest mSn, and a Cliristian. Having com 
eimsiderahll! nc(fe, ilfl^ng his cowfomporaries. The best pleted in a brilliant manner big studiiw at the college ol' 
quaHI^'s of l^is VUVitings turn their cordiality and straighl- tdenueut at Paris, he cmhrac^-iu 1653 the lunfesMon of 
forwaidncss; he has the ulWantoges,and also the disadvan- Ins father, who was a distiiiguilned advoeiile, and he prac- 
fagivs; of Iho mall who has luiver changed his opinions, and lised at (lie bur fur nine years. To his legal oeeiiputioiis lie 
who iia.s iiover doubted;—extreino eonildencc and a Icrviil united |l'c study of liloraturc and history, but the leligieiis 
y.eui, but, hlllo largoyicss of view, and a tendency to in- turn of liis niiiid having induced liim to miter the i liiiiTh, 
loleraiiei!, which ew^ tho most liberal principles cannot lie llunieforward entirely devoted himself to the study of 
redemii from llwiharge of illiberality and bigotry. There divinity, the Holy Scriptures, canon law, and the Fathers, 
is a very eulogistic account of Fletcher by the late In liii 4 he was appointed tutor to the princes Conti, w'huni 
Ilf Biii luin, in a publication enlitlied ‘Essavou the Lives l.ouis XIV. educated with his son the Dauphin. After that 
and Writings of Fhitoher of Salloun, and llio Poet Thom- the king iiilrusleil him with the education of his natural 
son,’ Hvi). i;93. A nephew of Fletcher’s, of tho same sun the prmce of Vcrmandois. Upon Iho deathof Iho young 
name, was an ominont judge of Iha Court of Ses.-iDU prinee.Louis conferred on F'loury the alihoy of l.oe-l>iou, in 
I'roni to 1775, by the title of Lord Milton. He was the diocese JOf Rhodez, and five years after (1()89) he was 

also a native of Saltoup, which, besides iis eimticxinu with created siili-jireccpior of the kiiirs grandsons tlie dukes of 
the Fletchers and Bis/hiip Burnet, lias Ukewiso the honour Bourgogne, Anjou (afterwards Philip V., king^iif Spam), 
Ilf heiitg the birth-place of the greatest of the old Scottish and Bern. Fleuiy thus became the associate of F'cncloii. 
poets, Dunbar. In 1696 he succeeded Labruyeie as member of the Frcncli 

FLEUR DK-LIS, a terra of bhusonry for tho fiower Academy, and when the education of the throe ahove-mon- 
vvliiclj resembles an iris, and which, previously to tho French tinned princes was oompleled (1707), tlio king bostowed on 
RqvoliUion, was borne first sumfee, ami tlioii three, as him the priory of Argonteuil, in the diocese of Paris. This 
rf|ire.seutiug scrafai, in tlio arms of France. ■ In oM grant was very acceptable to Fleury, as it afforded liim a 
English il Va-s ciiHod iXw ftotsrr-deduee. Its origin and eoraforlablo retirement for tho proseomdon of his studies, 
liisiory have been variously stated by the French anti- without depriving him of those resources which aro found 
iliiatios. Skitno have cinisiderod it as the fiower which only in a ci^tal. Being however a strict observer of the 
grew on the banks of the river Lys, which separated Artois canon law, which was the particular sulgect of his study, 
aiiil France from Flundets; others state tiwt Louis VIL, and wliiqh prohibits a plttridfi;s of ecclesiaaticil benefices, 
who begfeit bis tvtgn m 1137, first adopted it^ allusion to be resigned the abbey of Lc«-I>ieu. la bis retiroraent at 
his name of Lut/s, and because he was caiHid Laduvicm Argentewil, uotwitlistanding Im advaueed age (be was now 
Flortts, or tlie Young. The coins of Louis VII. are allowed sixty-six years old) he conceived the plan,of his grand work 
to be the first on which the a^mears, us well as tlte ' Ecclesiastical Histot^,’aud be«n the executioH of it. 

upon his smaller or counter seal., ’The jwurs-ife-h's were After the death of Ist^.XlV. (}iyt6)> the Regent Duke 
origihally home semfiu, without regard to number; accord- d’O^leans nominated Fleory oonfiwoi to the young king 
iiig to common .hoiitif Charles VI. was the first the Stench Lotps XV^a postwhioh he oeld till 1722, when he rbsigiied 
mouarchs who nadttcod them u^n his ^eld to threwi, liio it on account of his groat ago, being then in his eiglyty-tliird 
Blanc, iHiwovor) romarlu that tbreu fleors-de-lis only oeOnr year. He dieda moagw afterwards, 
upon tbo-seol of Phttip de Voloia, os well as upon an im- Flenrjr oommimoed .ibis career with t]6« ‘ Histoire 

piXMsion of a seal of John kiiw of Fraiieo appeoded to a du Htoit Fran^oiSi’ 1674. Hn afterwards ptfbliiihed fuq- 
charter of 1356. Much upon w hiltory of the fieur-de-lis oessiyely , ‘ Imitation an Droit Ecolfisiastiquoi’ ‘Catfir 
may Im seenmFtuetifin^JSlfofKMMaww Cf)i<iwrsei, t»m chisme Hutpmue,’ translated into Latin by ^ author 
foL HsyO) I7$r, m mikiam ia Roy's I lAYm Vbioik ta bhoowo eMeah and o eon- 
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stantly reprinted; ‘LesMoBurs dcs Israelites,’ of which 
an English translation was made hy Dr. Adam Clarke. 
Bishop Homo calls this work ‘ an excellent introduction to 
the reading of the Old Testament, which should be in the 
hands of every young jier.son ‘LesMtBurs dus ChrtStiDiis,’ 
also trnnslaterl into English. These two last works are 
considered, for elegance and precision of style, ns among the 
Ix'st in the French languap. He also wrote ‘ Traitd du 
Choix ct do la Mihhodo dcs Etudes.’ But the most valu- 
ahlc of Floury’s works, and that which has ostahlishcd his 
reimlalion as a first-rale writer, is the ‘Histoirc Eccldsias- 
ti(|uc.’ It comprcliciids a space of fourtec*l’cenluries, be¬ 
ginning with the esfahlishmoiit of Christianity, and ler- 
inmaiing at the opening of the council of Constance. It 
was objected, to the author that he TclaiSd too many mira- 
<dcs, but he excused himself on the ground that such was 
the belief of tile cliurch to which ho belonged. Thinigh an 
orthodox Roman Catholic priest, he strictly adheres'lo the 
Inilh ill his account of the scandals whieli havc -tjirown 
odium on the cIiuitIi, and the best proof of his/sincerity is 
dial bis ■ Ecclesiastical History’ was put into the Roman 
Index Kx(iurgalonu§. Fleury was'engaged on the 2()th 
Volume ot bis Ilistpryat thp-tkoe tif doulli. It i|iis 
coMimued till the ye!^,|ft91liby Fobre, oftlio Oratoire, in 
111 voK. Ill Ito. Flcu’rw* ‘ Eccleciasticaniijlory’-te-tran^j 
laled inlf) Knglish. I’he university library of Cambrny 
<-iinl;uiis a manuscript of a ‘Hisloi-y Fraiic^ uliick 
I'li'iiry dii'W up for tlic use of tlio French pniices^ile bo 
M.;s engaged Willi Ihoir education, but it bus iie\er been 
pi inled. We must not omit 1o mention, that, nofM ilbsla«il- 
iii;; Ins gra\e oecupations, Klcury'had leisure to cuinpose a' 
liviiuse on llie duties of masters and sorv.iiits. This htlle 
\Mirk, wlneli has been much esteemed, is translated into 
Engbsli- 

Fl.lCXDHK. CONTRARY. A point of eontraiy flexure 

III a I nr\c is tliiit at uliieli the biancli of tin; curve reuses 
to (iresent eon\exity to astraigbt line uitlioiit it, and begins 
to present eoneaviiy, or viee vor.i.l. fCiiavi-, ] But when a 
slraiglit line pa.-i-es thrmijrh a point of eonlrury llexnre, 
tlieenne presents eilIi(ir..-convex,Uj: oil both sides or eoii- 
eavilj on bulb sides. . ' 

Tile iilgoliruieul test of a point of contrary flexure is a 
eiiunge ofsigii ill tho seeoud il i lie rent ial coefliiient of either 
of the two, absei-sa or ordlltatc, with rcsueet to the otlicr. 
It js freqiieiilly staled, ill works on llie (hffereutiul calculus, 

ti 

Ibut the solo lo.st of such a point is = (), where and 

// are the abscissa and ordinate. This is not. cuiToel.; the 
,ibo\" eijuatiou may bo true when there is no contrary flexure, 
and llierc muy bo contrary lle.xures when the above is not 
I rue. ll is necessary and suflieiciit for a point of eoiilrary 
d-y 
dj'* 

except when it is nothing or infinite. E.xamine therefore 
all the rools of the two equations, 

= 0 and 

da:'* d^! / 

rf.f* 

and such of them as are accompanied by change of sign 
gi\e points of contrary flexure. 

For insluiico, lot the equation of tho curve be 

V = 3a!* - 20** + 30*® - 60** 


?H 




= 0 


li!*' = 60 (*> - id;'' + 5a’ -’2) 

d.r^ 


60 (a? - 1/ (*-2) 


then —= 0 when * = 1 and when a? = 2. but thcre is 
djd 

only a point of contrary flexure when * *- 2, f<n when 
a; - 1 there is no change of sign. 

FUBUSTIBR. [Buccanekr*.] 

FLINDERS, MATTHEW, was a native of Donington, 
in Lincolnsliire. He went early to sea in the merchant 
soi-vico. In 1705 he was a midshipman in the Royal Navy, 
and wont to New Holland with the sliip that conveyed 
Captain Huqter, the new governor, to Bbtany Bay. On 
board this ship he found a congenial mind in George Bass, 
the surgeon, who, like himself, was bold and adventurous, 
and had a pasXionate desire to explore new countries. Sooli 
after their arrival at Port Jackson these enterprising young 
OtoQ launched a little boat, which waii appropriately called 


‘Tom Thumb, being only 8 feet long. In this boat Flin¬ 
ders and Bass, with no other companion than a boy, ran 
across Botany Bay, and explored George’s Rner ’20 milc.s 
beyond the point whore Governor lluntei’s »ur\ey iiad 
stopped? They made several discoveries and eueounierod 
many dangers. Their heroism was appreciated but by few 
persons in the colony. The English had Ircon Ion jeiirs 
in possession, and thero was an imaginary line of more 
than 250 leagues (beginning in tho vicinity of the colony) 
set down on the charts as ‘ unknown coast.’ Flinders was 
anxious to remove this blot. The complete cxairiiiialimi of 
Australia liecamo what he called his ‘ darling object.’ li, 
was not yet kiiowm (hat Van Diemen’s I.i>iid was a sepaiule 
island ; tlie existence of a strait dividing it from Ausiruliu 
was first mentjouedas a probable fact by Bass, who ran down 
the coast in awhale-boat, and who suggested that the heavy 
•swell which rolled in fVom the westward could bo prudueed 
only from tho groat Southern Ocean. Flinders was sent 
with his old companion Hass to ascertain this fact. They 
embarked in the ‘ Norfolk,’ a largo decked boat built of l lie 
fewll^t fir of Norfolk Island; and they had only .six men 
TeiagiwW, them. They went through tho straits, made a 
rajiid survey, and returned to Port Jackson in little iimie 
“thiisi three months. The ntime of Bass was given to this 
strait. In the following year, 17!)!l, Klhidois, now a lieu¬ 
tenant ill the Royal Ijiavy, wa.s sent in the same .small 
■vessel to exj^iCe Ihjjye^al to the iiorlli of Port JaeKsoii, 
where nolhiiif had Tienn done since the iniperfect notices 
by (JooiP li#visite<l and examined all the creeks and 
bays as far north as 25“, )iayiiig particular allcritimi to 
arvey’s Bay, and retjanied to Port Jackson with salisCac- 
tory accounts. On hiit return'to-Bnglaiiii Iie-waS proiuoied’'. 

In July, 1801, Caplin Flintfors sailed from England iii 
the Investigator, a bark of 334 tons, cairyiiig men, in¬ 
cluding an astronomer, a naturalist, two painters, a holaiiic 
gardener, .nnd a miner. England aiijl p'rangB were at war 
at tho time, flic prclimiiiaTie%(Ofjiitlie''treaty of Amiens not 
being signed until,^he ‘idth-^f October foilswing; but a 
Vrniich pass, concmed in^lftlcriir' terms, and speakiiig 
if the sacred rights of science, was granted to Fhnileis, 
who, whaf^T in wav or peaeajswas to be respiectigd liy a)l 
armed ships of France, a*d to be cnlcrlainod'qS a fnend 
tn any French colony lliat. ho might make. Sueli I'yyidi 
lions, (Imugh not expressly laid i1o\mi, nnd fiegsi acted iqion 
by the French in Ihu, time of Louis XVL; and aljutil a 
year bcfoie Captain Flinders's deparliivc the Eiigli'-h 
government had regularly cslablislied a precedent. M. 
Otto, in llie mime of Bonaparte, applied for a similar free 
pass in favour of Captain Baudiii, vtTio,^ B was said, was 
going with two ships on a voyage of discovery ‘ rouiKklbe 
wbild;’ and the Addington administration rcadify iiiul 
ootirtcuusly granted it, notwithstamliiig the fierce hostilities 
which were then raging between the two nations. 

Ill the month of December Captain Flinders made Cape 
Leuwen, on the south-east coast of Australia; and com¬ 
mencing operations, he gradually surveyed and oxiinimeil 
the roast to the eastern extremity of Bas.s’s Siraii.s, where, 
in ‘ Encounter Bay,’ he mot the French ship-, whu’h, in¬ 
stead of going round the world, had made straight for Aus¬ 
tralia, and devoted Ihoir whole care to the cxaniinaticui of 
Van Diemen's Land and New Soutli 'Wales, I’Vidcntly with 
a view to the formation of a French colony. Captam Ban- 
din had had the start of Flinders by nine mimllis; but be 
had been delayed in collecting shells and catching butler 
flies, and at the moment of their meeting he had dime htlle 
in the way of discovery or survey; and Flinders says tliat 
by .assiduity and favourable ciremnslanecs he had antici¬ 
pated him in the most mtercsling parts of the southern 
coast. lie says that ho gave Baiidin tin account of his dis¬ 
coveries. Bai^ii aflerwiirds said that he found Captain 
Flinders not very commnnicativo, but that ho obtained »«• 
tellif'ence of all that had been done on ike southern roe'll 
from some of his peojile. From Bass’s Straits Flinders 
sailed to Port Jackson, where he arrived on tho 9th of May, 
1802. Having refitted, he sot off again on the 22 nd of 
July. He then steered northerly along the cast eoasi, 
exploring Northumberland and Cumberland Islands, and 
surveying the great Barrier Reef of coral rocks—a long and 
dangerous tract, most necessary to lay down. In fourteen 

• U lUfMarii lUttt Bass met with no rewant whatever. 1 q 1S02 ho lofl Port 
Jaokwra is mole or mailer of . timlins vowl, anit wai »mer won. hoard 
la isao Uiero wa« a vague rviiw I iliat ho was aliw amt ivlUod lomowhete In 
Vvnij hut the moxo ptobaUo itory li that he wai toil at lea. 
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(lays be conducted the Invcetigntor tbrou^h these peribus 
mazes, where he bad hotlung to guide him but bis own 
vigilance and skill; then bearing still north, he made 
Torres SljSaHa and surveyed the vast gulf of Carpentaria, 
which liad been very imperfectly examined by General 
CarMnter, its first discoverer. Whilo engaged in this duty 
the Investigator was reported to be ‘ quite rotten,’ and in 
such a state that she could not possibly last above six 
months in fine weather. Thi-ee of those months Flinders 
kept her in the gulf; he then stood away for the island of 
Timor, where he refie.shed his sick and over-fatigued crew. 
From Timor he made his way with the loaky hark to 
Cape Leuwen. Sailing again along the southern coast, he 
anchored in the Archipelago of the Reeherchv; then pass¬ 
ing Bass’s fStraits a second time, be made for Fort Jackson, 
where he aon-ived on /the 9th of June, 1803, liaving lost many 
of his best men, and among others Good, the botanical 
gardener. The Investigator was immediately condemned: 
she was in such a stale that people could scarcely conceive 
how she had been kept afloat. 


his valuable life. Flindera knew thqt Bandin was returning 
to France, and he saw with a jirophetic eye that the French 
man would claim ihe'mmit of all his, discoveries on tho 
southern coast of Australia. He thought the goycyner De 
Caen too illiterate to know or care mueli about the matter, 
otherwise, he says that he, should hagp been inducc'l 
to suspect that he. was detained a pi'ihuncr in order that 
Baudin'migUt have tho stait. of, him in publishing, and 
make tho world believe that it was to the .French nation 
alone Uiey were indebted for the complete, discovery and 
examination of those parts. Some English writers did nut 
hesitate to take this view of the case, and what followed in 
France settled question. A volume and ah atlas were 
published: the whol^ of the southern coast, includii\gnot 
only all the discovones of Flinders and Buss, but also Utoso 
of Nuyts, Vancouver, Grant, and Denirecasloaux, was laid 
down 08 new land, and (^lled Terre Namleun. Every point 
whichsliad been named by Flinders ana his precursors was 
rechristeued, and there were all sorts of significant names 
giwgji,' iVom^Cape Marengo and Cape Rivol,i, to Talleyrand 



vessel 

sengor in the Fory 
lay his charts and journals before iho J,oids Comtnissioim'^ 
of the Admiralty, and obtain, if such should be their plea¬ 
sure, atiollier bill]) to complete the examination of the Terra 
Australia.' The Forpoise \*s auj8on^niod.;to two iradinc 
vessels, tho Bridgewator, Captain Palllfer, atm the Cato, of 
London. Tlie route choscn was by Torres ^Haits.Jlpn the 
17th of August, at night, tho Forpoise shddonTy found, 
herself among bretakers, and the vej^ next instant ‘ strik- 

ng upon a, coral vaif, shp l|^ a fearful heel over her lar¬ 
board beam-enii.’ A mitiiiU! or two after, tho Cato struck 
on the same reef, about two cable lengths off, and went 
over. Tliff'^Biidgewaler, whicli was close by, cleared tho 
recks, and was perfectly safe in amooth water; but Fulmer 
basely ‘hole afway roimd jjl,’ and then pursued his course 
without doing so’ much al ^uding a boat to ascertain the 
fate of tho two crews*. Au lining dibued Flinders, wl^ 
acted with admirable sclf-iMissWiBum, contrived to get imif 
men'safelw^ndod on a sandbank, which at a1|^tagos of 
the tube feraainod a little uBove w.ator-niark. Tlpy removed 
some portion of.f^ stores from tl* wrecks, nad made them- 
seltSk as e5iu|‘ortabfi as men could be in such a situation. 
There is searaoly a more interesting qase of shiiiwreck upon 
recoWI; and the incthiMls adopted, afm the admirable order 
)>re8crved, show that thero was a niusler-miiid among them. 
On the 26th of August Flinders left the reef in a small open 
boat, to nmko i),vo;^e of 7.‘)() miles. He however got safely 
to Djort JacksfiJh^-on the 6th Scplenil)or, and jirocurod a 
smallschooneivtheCumbcrland.which was only twenty-nine 
tons, and when she got to sea it was found that she was 
very leaky. Sho was ar,companied as far as the wrecks by 
another schooner, and by a trading vessol whicli was bound 
for China. FliiKlers reached the roof on the 7th October, 
and was recsiived with throe cheers. In the mean while the 
poor sailors on Wreejr Reef Bank had planted oats, inaizu, 
and pumpkins, and inc young plants were up and llourish- 
ing. ^aptain Flinders rcgrotlcd tliat ho hnct no cocoa-nuts 
with nflm to plant on tho bank. Some of the men went 
Imckto Fort Jai'ksou in the schooner, some embarked in 
j tho (trading ship hound fbr China, the rest cheerfully re- 
, tuaiued with Flinders, to make, in the ill-conditioned Cnm- 
herlaiid, which was not quite so large as a Gravesend suil- 
‘ ing. boat, (he circumna\igutiou of half the globe; for 
iFhnders intended to roach Eiiglauu with this miserable 
craft. 'Ho mentions that nut a man refused to share the 
risk with him except his clerk. Having gone through 
’Torres Straits, and touched again at Timor, Flinders 
strotched' boldly across the ladmn Oceatk and made the 
Isle of France, which was not yot taken oy the English. 
Though the war had boon yenewed, he relied on his French 
pass, and indeed ho could scarcely choose, for the little 
Ciin^rland was in a sinking state when he got her info 
the fVeprb port. To his astonishment the authoriUes of 
the Isle of Ftimee aeiacd the vessel and ^ his papers, and 
deolhred bi^_4|nl his peojde to be Wisohens of ,wsr. , 31^ 
governor eyel) «lose to consider Flinders as a spj, snd 
treated him with a btutid severity which, united with his 
uneasiness efi tiMnd» pprtahdy hsd the effect of shortening 

« ItWwwertirMleliSiMSidac.tiMtflMerseS'ettSs'nwHsssnSCsttgat 
mMv >i«u. aftw *11 lh£ShmsM|isi '<wt, tlMkt VsiBMt «M iht wlwle cm yf 
th. Bntl|S<n«ar p m l iM et *»a,Mi llwJl^owasri veyaya 


Flinders was liberated, oiid he reaped 'England at ibo end 
f the,jKeur 1810. His cliarts and’jidaiis were voslored to 
im, bnl one of his log-books was kept or dostvojed. His 
health was comidetoly hrokoii, but us long as I here was 
ipiork to do he kdftiip his energy, correcting liis maps, and 
writing out lus descriptions. After revising his Iasi slun-t 
for press he drooped; he dic.d in the mouth of July, lul-l, 
on the very day lus book was published, (A 1 '<>!/age In 
Terra Australia, i^c., in the years 1801, 1802, and 18o:>, in 
H.M. Ship Investigator, and sultseqncnf/y in the armrii 
vessel Porpoise and Cumberland schoo/uir,' i vols., with 
Alla.s, London, 1814; also Quart. Jiev., tol. xii.) 

FLINT, a well-known silicioiis raiucrul, the trueiiatise 
place of which is the upper bed of the eluilk formation, 
where it occurs in regular beds, consisting cither of nodules 
or flat tabular masses, which may bo ,sccu exteiidiiig two 
miles in length in the qhalk cast of. Dover. It is oflen 
found in the form of .spotige^i^plcyonia, echiuiles, Uc ; 
il occurs also plentifully in alluvial dcposils in ihc neigh¬ 
bourhood of chalk. Gravel consists principally of llnils 
which have been rounded by attrition, and by exposure to 
air and moisture, have acquired a yellowish led colour, 
owing to pofoxidizoment of the iron which they contain; 
in this state they are tenued ferruginous flints. 

Flint is usually of a grey colour of various shades; some¬ 
times it is brown, black, yellow, or red; hardness 7'0, 7'25; 
it is rather harder than quartz, which it .'■oratclies; ibiti 
fragments of the black varieties aro translucent; the 
fracture is perfect, and large conchoidal; it is fragile, and 
being rarely laminated, il is broken w'ith.cijuul facility in 
almost every direction, and the fragments are sharp. Bpocifle 
gravity 2'394. Il is iiifusiblo, hut’becomes opaque and 
white by the action of lieat. 

According to Klaprutb, flint consists of— 


Silica 

Lime 

Alumina . 
Oxide of iron 
"Water , 


98 - 

‘S 

•25 

•26 


-aieo 


Tho substances with which it is mixed aro to he con¬ 
sidered 08 mere accidental admixtures. 

Flints are largely employed under the nanie of gun-flints, 
and in thO manufacture of china and .poyeelain;. tormetily, 
also, as the name indicates, in making flint-glass; but ..fur 
this purpose fine silicious j^and is now |^nera% siibstituted. 
FIJNT, a town in North Wales, rrhfjtTSHiR*,] 
FLINT-GLASS. rGnass.] ' ^ " 

FLINTS. LIQUOfl OF, is a wlttttdn’of Hjnt or silica 
in the alkali potash; it is pret^d by iUing tora^er 


iield^tiibtash and dno part'of 
15!b4m apart of 


a mixture of four . 

Dowdered flint.'or'fine sau 
comnound is poured out of the ctuplble, wystaJstqi^iHSsd 
in the residual portion, which,’aicoording tO'^itlfielius, Are 
OonipoSed hf,'one ,||piv|deii't of eBeh, .qf itd .'hOnstibsenta. 
litis coififpbund, lotratunes^'^lkd silioate'of'])Mii;^iil|ca 
beitm'regarded as aiiyicid, is soluble in wafer, and’vtMn 
•uljiuttttc, mfeic, or o^ier powerful itSds m i«d^,to.it, 
of is precipitated . .-a , > 
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FLINTSHIRE, a county in Nortli Walcii, in the north- 
cttitern part of the principality. The main portion of the 
county extends along tho a>stuary of the Dec, and there are 
two outlying portions. 1. The main portion approximates 
in form to a parallelogram, having its greatest extent or 
length from north-west to south-east. The north-west side 
from tho mouth of the Clwyd to the Point of Air (eight 
miles long) is washed by the Irish Sea ; tho north-east side 
from tho Point of Air to Dodleston Common (twenty-two 
miles) is for the most part washed by the asstuary of the 
Deo, and partly bounded by tho county of Chester; the 
south-east side (ten miles) is hounded by the county of 
Denbigh, from which it is partly separated by one of the 
branches of the Alen; the south-west side (twenty-three 
miles) is bounded by tho county of Denbigh, the boundary 
line being partly along the hills which skirt on the east the 
valley of tho Upper Alen, partly along those which skirt on 
the north-east the vale of Clwyd, and partly along tho Owyd 
itself to its outfal. 2. Tho primdpal outlying portion is also 
a parallelogram, having its greatest length horn west-north- 
west to east-south-east'. It is bounded on tho north-north- 
ea.sl side (seven miles long) by the county of Chester, from 
which it is separated by the tributary waters of tho Dee; 
on the east-soulli-oast and south-south-west sides (seven 
miles and nine miles respectively) by the county of Salop ; 
and on tho wesl-north-wcst side (five miles) by Denbigh¬ 
shire, from wliich it is separated by the Deo. .'t. The 
smaller outlying portion is situated between the main por¬ 
tion of the county .and the larger oullymg portion: it is 
hounded on every side by Deiibiglisbire, and is very small. 
The area of tlic county is only ‘244 square miles; it is the 
smallest county in Wales: in population it is the eighth of 
the Welsh counties, the uihabitaiits in 1831 being CU,U1‘2, 
or 24(i to a square mile. In density of population Flint- 
sliiie far exceeds any other part of Wales, and is just equal 
to the English county of Soniei-set. Mold, the county town, 
is about 174 miles in a direct hue north-west of St. Paul’s, 
London. 

Coast, Sarfuec, and Hydrography .—Tlic only promoHr 
fory oil the coast is the Point of Air. The coast is low, and 
is skirled in almost every part by sands, Hoyle sands and 
Bog sands, in some places near four miles^wide, and dry at 
low water, except whore they arc Iraicrsud by the low water 
channel of'the Dee, and of the \arious streams that flow 
into that river or into the open sea. On the north-west 
coast are several pools, called Trevvyn poofs, forming a line 
along the shore of about two mill's. 

There are no hills in Flintshire of groat elevation: the 
south-west boundary lies along the hills which skirt the 
valleys of the Upper Alen and the Clwyd ; and a range of 
hills connected with those extends through the county from 
north-west to south-east, separating the Alen and the lower 
part of the Clwyd from the assluary of the Dee. Garrcg 
Mountain, towards the north-west extremity of this range, is 
835 feet high, and Gwaunysgaer Down, still farther to the 
north-west, is 732 feet high. From the slopes of this range 
of hills a number of small streams flow, on one side into the 
Dee, and on tho other into the (3w)d and Alen. These 
rivers, though they have part of their course on or within 
the border of Flintshire, lathcr belong to other counties. 
[Ci.wyd; Dee; Denbighshire.] The new clianiiol of the 
Dee below Chester is indeed for the most part within the 
county, and constitutes the only inl-and navigation which it 
po.ssessos. There is a small rail-road from tho coal-pits near 
Mold to the Deo. 

Oeological C/uwoefer.—The new red sandstone or red 
marl, the uppermost of the rooks of this county, occupies 
the two outlying portions; and is found on the north-west 
coast, in tho lower part of the vale of Clwyd, and in that 
part of the county which is on the north-east side of the 
new channel of the Doe. The coal-measures oooupy the 
coast of tho sestuory of the Deo, and the coal-field forms a 
holt extending from the Point of Air to the south-east side 
of the countv, gradually increasing in width inland. The 
seams of coal are of different thickness, from three quarters 
of a yard to five ywds, and the dip varies from one yard in 
four to two in three. Common, cannql, and peacock coal are 
found. Pits are worked in the neighbourhood of Holywell, 
and at Mostyn, 'wluch is on the n>8tua8ry of the Dee, not far 
from that town; in the neighbourhood of Hawarden, and be¬ 
tween that town and Flint; and also in the neighbourhood of 
Mold, and between Mold and Hat^arden. Beds of shale and 
sandstone, answering in position and character to the shale 
P. C., No. 634. 


and millstone gritofDeibyshire[DERB'¥'SH!aK], underlie the 
coal-measurM, and crop out tVom beneath them on the 
south-west side of the coal-field, forming a bolt more inland 
than the coal-field, but parallel to it and to the.sbore of the 
Dee, and separating the coal-field from the district occu- 

f iied by the carboniferous or mountain limestone. This 
ast-nameo rock occupies all the remainder of the county, 
except a small tract occupied by the old red sandstone: ex¬ 
tensive lead mines are worked in the limestone, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Holywell, and near the road from 
that town to Hawarden. Copper, iron, sine, and calamine, 
are also found. 

Diviaiom, Towns, ^-c.—The present division is into five 
hundreds. Prestatyn, in the north, along the coast; Rhutl- 
dlan, in the west, toward Denbighshire; Mold, in the oast 
and south, toward Cheshire and Denbighshire; Coleshill, 
in the north-east, along the matiiary of the Doe ; and May- 
lop, comprehending the larger detached portion of the county 
and one or two parishes in the south-east of the main part. 
The smaller outlying jiortion is in tho hundred of Mold. 
Flintshire contains one city and contributory borough, St. 
Asaph on the Elwy (population, in 1831, 3144); one princi¬ 
pal borough and ex-county town, Flint, on the BBstuary of 
the Deo (population 2216); six other contributory boroughs, 
Holywell near the oistuary of the Deo (population ; 
Mold, the present county town (population 3163); Caer- 
gwrle or Gaergwyle, with Hope, on the Alen (pupulalion 
2747); Overton, in the largo outlying portion of the comity 
iiear'the D6e (population 1746); Rhyddlan or Khuddlan 
on the Clwyd (population 1306); and Caenvis, or Cnerwys, 
not far from Holywell on the road to Denbigh (populatrun 
935). Of St. Asaph and Holywell an account is given 
elsewhere [Asaph, St. ; Hoi.twkll]. St. Asaph, Holywell, 
and Mold woro added as contributory boroughs to Flint by 
the Reform Act; Caorgwwlc, Overton, Rhyddlan, and Cuer- 
wis were contributory boroughs before. 

Flint, from which the county derives its name, is in Colus- 
hill hundred, on, the mstuavy of the Deo, 200 miles from 
Loudon, through Coventtjy, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Elles¬ 
mere, Wrexham, and Mold. Flint was probably a Roman 
station; the site occupied liy tho town wa-s a rectangle sur¬ 
rounded with a vast ditch and two great ramparts, and 
having four gates, with streets regularly laid out and cross¬ 
ing each other at right angles: many antiquities iipparontly 
Roman have been dug up in the neighbourhood (Pennant's 
Tour in Watrs, 2 vols. 4to., 1784, vol. i. pp. 69. 74, where 
these antiquities arc figured and described); and there is a 
tradition that in very old times there was a large town on 
this spqt. There are traces of Roman establishments for 
the smelting of the Icud-ore dug in the neighbourhood. 
The Roman name is unknown: tho present name is of 
Saxon origin, but it docs not appear in the Domesday Sur¬ 
vey : in which the town, if noticed at all, is possibly com¬ 
prehended in the designation of Coleaelt, whicli under its 
modernized form,Coleshill,is applied to a township iiflloly- 
well parish immediately adjacent to Flint. The castle was 
built, most probably by Edward I., a short time before tho 
yeai‘1280; though some writers carry back its foundation 
to tlio time of Henry 11. Soon after its erection it appears 
to have been taken by the Welsh in their revolt, a.d. 1282. 
In tho civil war of Charles I. this castle was garrisoned for 
the king by Col. Sir Roger Mostyn, but taken after a gal¬ 
lant defence by the parhamentanans. It shortly after fell 
again into the hands of the royalists; but was finally token 
by the opposite party under General Mytton, and was, with 
the other Welsh castles, dismantled in 1647, by order of 
the parliament. 

The remains of the castle stand a little to the nortli-eu-st 
of the town on the summit of arock of freestone. The castle 
is a square building with a round tower at three of the 
comers and at the fourth a round tower of much larger 
dimensions than the other, separated by a deep moat fruin 
the rest of the building, with which it communicated by a 
drawbridge. This large tower constituted the keep, or 
donjon, of the castle, ftnd from its situation and the great 
thickness of the walls was almost impregnable. It is sup¬ 
posed that the low-water channel of the uee once ran close 
under the castle walls, and there are still in some parts the 
rings to which ships were moored. 

The other public buildings of the town are tho parochial 
chapel, a county gaol, a dilapidated guild-hall, a national 
school-house, an almshouse for twelve poor burgesses, and 
a dissenting place of wosship. Two dissenting congiega- 
' Voi.. X.—2 S 
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tions meet in private houses. The county gaol was huilt piers and arches are very light end elegant; there are some 
in 176d. At the time of its eKOtba it was considered a prions of antieut stained glass and several monuments 
neat end commodious building,; but it does.not admit of a The assizes are held in a private house hired for the occo- 
proper classification of prisoners. The appearance of the aion; hut it is in contemplation to erect a county hall and 
town of Flint u very unfavourable; the streets are so prison. 

broken by dilapidateu walls and the gaps caused by the Thepopuktionofthe townshipuf Mold Was, iniesi,3153, 
removal of houses as to give the place an air of desertion of which about one-fourth was agricultural. The entire 
and irregularity. parish, which contains ten townships, beside that of Mold 

The population of the borough and parochial ehapelry by and the two chapelries of Norquis and Treddyn, had an 
tbeoensus of 1831 was 2216, aboutone-eighth agricultural, aggregate population of 9385 person^ of which more than 
The trade of the port of Flint is rapidly increasing. The a tliird was agricultural: the extensive eoal-pits and lead 
tostnary of the Dee is many miles wide, but the low water and iron mines in the parish gave employment to 629 
chaiuiul is narrow, and it was said some years ago to be of labourers. In the town of Mold 230 persons were engaged 
so little dentil when the tide was out riiat it might be in the manufacture chiefly of cotton twist; earthenware 
crossed, liy tliose well acquainted with it, on foot. (Akeoond and fire.brieks are made in the parish. There ai'e two 
WttUt thmugh Wales, by the Rev. Richard Warner, in weekly markets (held on Wednesauy and Satui-day), and 
1 7UH.) Hie obstructions caused by the shifting sands in the lour annual fairs. 

channel of the Dee above Flint have caused this place to The living of Mold is a vicarage, in the gift of the 
become in a considerable degree the port of Chester, and bishop of St. Asajih, of (he yearly value of 3061. The per- 
the approach to the quay had been so much improved tliat petual curacies of Nerquis, yearly value 92/., and Treddyn 
large vessels could come up to it at any time of tho tide, or Tryddyn, yearly value 78/., with a glebe-house, are in 
The neighbouring load and coal mines, and the works for the gift, the first of tho vicar of Mold, and the second of 
smelting tlie lead, give employment to a great number of the bishop of St. Asaph. 

persons, and furnish the principal articles for export. Of By the Reform Act, Mold was made a parliamentary 
the miners, a poiiiou drawn from the inland part of Wales borough contributoiT to Flint: the borough comprehends 
speak Welsh only, but the great majority of the inhabitants the township of Mold, which contained, according to the 
speak English. The market lias fallen into disuse, but Report of the Boundary Commissioners, about one hun- 
tiiere ore tliree yearly fairs. Flint is a place of seme resort dred and fifty houses, worth 10/. a year or upwards: of these 
a.s a bathing place; there are hot-baths. . a hiiiulred and forty were in the (own. 

The borough of Flint was cslahlishod by cliarler of Ed- There wci'e in the whole parish, in 1833, two national 
ward I., and regulated by subsequent cliariers. The schools, with 122 children, partly supported by an endow- 
borough limits comprehend, beside the ehapelry of Flint, ment; two other partially endowed schools with 122 
tlie township of Coloshill Fawr, in the parish of Holywell, cliildren; thirteenunondowedday-selioolswith331 children; 
By tho Manicipal Reform Act the corporation consists of and ten Sunday-sciiools with 1887 scholars, some of whom 
four aldermen and twelve councillors. The liorouuli of were probably adult and oven aged persons. 

Flint with- its contributories was empowered to send one Caeigwile, or Coergwjle, is also on the right or west 
member to parliament in the reign of Henry VIII.; the bank of the Alen, below Mold, 187 miles fi-om Loudon, 
right of voting was in the intiubitaiits paying scot and lot. about 7 from Mold, and 13 from Flint. It is in the parish 
Tho number of electors registered under the Reform Act of Hope, or Queen Hope, and in tlie hundred of Maylor, or 
(x.ii. 1832) was 361 as scot and lot voters, and only 14 as Moelor. The name Caergwrlc iswilli eonsiderahlu pvuh.i- 
ten-iKiund householders, but many who really belonged to bility derived from Caer Guwr Lie, ‘ the camp of the giant 
the latter class were included in the scut and lot voters, legion,’ from the 20th Human legiun, which was named 
Tho living of Flint is a perpetual curacy of the yearly value ‘ Victrix,’and had its head-quarters at Deva (Chester), 
of 225/., in tlie gift of the hishu|i of St. Asaph, who is iiu- It is conjectured that tliis legion had an outpost hero, and 
propriator of tho groat tillics. Northop is tho mother church tho conjocture is confirmed' by tho circuinstaiice of a 
to Flint. Romau sudatory, or vapour batli, hollowed out in tho rock, 

There were at Flint, in 1833, a national school for 140 roofed with polislied tiles, on some of which was an in- 
ehildren of both sexes, partly supported by subscription; seri|)liun ‘ Legio XX.,’ liaving been found here. Some 
three other day-schools with 85 children of hotl| sexes, vestiges of Romau roads and other works were formerly 
and three Sunduy^chuols witli 418 children. There are visible in the neighbourhood. Tho Roman outpost is 
few children in the borough unable to read. (Parlimnmt- supposed to have been on the spot now occupied by tlie 
ary Returns, Reports of Corporation Commissioners, <^.) rums of the castle. 

Mold, tho present county and assize town, is in the hun- Tlie oblong form of the castle, its comparative defleienoy 
drod of the same name, and on the riglit or west bank of of towers, and its general agreement in structure with 
tho river Alen; it is 194 miles from Lond in, on the road to other castles whoso origin is known, lead to the conclusion 
Flint, described above.^ Mold is called in Welsh, ‘ YrWydd- that it was of Welsh rather than Saxon origin. Previous 
grug,’ * a luf^' hill,' which designation it owes to ‘the Bailey to the final subjugation of Wales, it changed masters mure 
hill,’ an eminence portly natural and partly artificial, on than once, and appears to have been known by the English 
which formerly stood on aiitient castle. There is no certain under tho name of Hope Castle, and gave name to the district 
mention of the place until tho timo of William Rufus, when of Hupedoie, while, with the Welsh, it bore its native desig- 
thc castle was in possession of tiie English. In a.d. 1144 nation, Gaergwrle. Eleanor, queen of Edward 1., lodged 
(his castle was stormed by tho Welsh, under their Prince here on her way to Caernarvon, at which timo, or soon 
Owen Gwynedd, and razed. It was afterwards rebuilt, and after, the castle was burned. In Leland’s time it was in a 
repeatedly taken in the contests between the English and state of decay, and is now a mere ruin. The importance 
the Welan. Of the castbl itself there is no part reinainiug; of this castle was derived from its strong position, and its 
hut the ditches which defended it, or separated its parts command of the entrance into tlie vale of Alen : the hill 
from each other, may still be ttaced. ‘Tiio Bailey hill,' so on which it stood is precipitous on one side and of steep 
called fl'om Ute Ballia or courts of the castic, is even now of ascent on the other; on the accessible parts it was protccled 
difficult aeoesB: its summit, which was levelled by art in by deep ditches cut in the rock. This rock, which is a 
order to the construction of the antient fartress, commands breccia of small pebbles lodged in grit, was formerly 
a view of the country rcaind of no groat extent but of eon- quarried for millstones. The neighboring hill, called 
mderable beauty. The site of the castle iseompletely covered ‘ Caergwrle Hill,’ affords limestone, at which a great quan 
with thriving plantations of larches and otlmr trees. The tity is burnsd into lime. 

town consists of one main street, with one or two smaller ^te parish at Hope is extensive, and hod in 1831 a po- 
onoB intersecting it at right angles; the bouses are indiffer- pulation of 3747. mure than hedf agricnltwid: it is divi^d 
ent^ nor oie.^isge any public buildings except the ohureh, into eight towoships, of whieh the parliamentary borough 
t^o of titreo duMtliilQg meeting-houses, and a sohool-lmuse. ^ Caer^rle, contributor to Flint, comprehends the town- 
Tke ohttfclva ntife and beautaful specimen of the perpem ship iff Caoigwrie. in which it the ^lage of thesame name, 
dicular En^h sTlo. Oopdste of a nave, two msles, and at the foot of the Castle Hill; the township of Estya, in 
dianceL and a square etahattfOtt tower enriohad with sculp- which is the village of Ho^, with the ohorch, a small 
ture and orot||si{^ ..with pinnae^ t this tower, though of edifice dedicated to St (^nvarch, and containing some 
later date than ^he body (if the ihtotoh, is of similar arehi- good mOnnsaents; suid part of the township of RbiwBrtkdd 
toemto, the interior of the is handsome: the [or Rhanbemdd. The {%bt of voting wfis, befon the 
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Refora Act, in the inhabitants paying scot and lot: the 
constituency was left untouched by that Act. The number 
of voters is about 120; the number of houses worth 101. a 
year or up\vard8 is about 20. The living is a vicarage, in 
the gift of the bishop of St. Asaph. The borough had once 
a charter and a municipal goveminont; but the privileges 
of the burgesses hod fallen into disuse and become matter 
of tradition even in Leland’s time. 

In the parish are part of the antient Wat’s Dyke, and 
an antient British post, called' (laer Estyn, a wide area 
enclosod by a single rampart and ditch, on a hill on the 
opiiosite side of the vale of Alon to the Castle Hill. Caer- 
gwrlo and Hope arc nearly a mile distant one from the 
other, and the river Alen Hows between them. 

The parish of Hope contained in IH.I.'l two day-schools 
(one partly supported by donations) with HO to 90 scholars, 
and ten Sunday-schools with nearly 800 scholars. 

Overton is near the right bank of the Deo, in that part 
of the hundred of Maylor which is detached from the rest 
of the county; 174i miles from London on the road to 
Caurgwrlc, Mold, and Flint. 

Overton is mentionod in Domesday. There was antiontly 
a castle here, said to have been the residence of a Welsh 
prince, Madoe, of Powys, lord of Overton: ofthiscaslle 
there are no remains. Edward 1. was a great henefuctor 
to Overton; ho granted it a weekly market, and bestowed 
other privileges on the inhabitants. That moiiarvli had at 
Overton a fishery, estimated to bo worth 29/. a year. The 
market has been for some lime discenlinued. Tlie village 
is pleasantly situated on a high bank overlooking a rich 
meadowy fiat walerod by llio Dee. The ehiireli is a hand¬ 
some building, and the churchytird is remarkable for some 
fine jew-lrees. Tlioro are a Wesleyan chapel, a luitioiuil 
school, and a house of correction for the hiindicd. Oier 
the Dee, near tlio village, is a stone bridge of two .archos. 

'I'he popiilalion of the parish in IHiil ivas 1740, mmrly 
half agiii ullural: it does not apiiear that any particular 
li.atich of trade is carried on. There are four fairs in the 
year. The parliamentaiy borough, eonlributory to Flint, 
IS co-c\lenslve with the parish; and the right of suffrage, 
which has not been affected by the Reform Act, is in all 
tlic inhahilanls rated to the relief of the poor: the number 
of\oter.s is about 3U0: the number of houses ivovtli I Of. a 
•ear and upwards is about 100. There does not appear to 
ia\o heoi' ever any tnunu ipul coriioration. The jiarish is 
a chapelry, held with tlie rectory of Bangor Monaclionini, 
w Inch is in the gift of the Marquis of Westminster, and is 
worth i200f. a year, with a glebe-house. 

Tile parish of Overton had in 1H33 six infant or dame 
scboids, with nearly 100 children; five other day-schools 
(two supported by voluntary contributions), with nearly 200 
scholars; and three Sunday-schools, with 1 .'50 scholars. 

Rhyddlan or Rhuddlaii is portly in Rhnddlan hundred, 
jiartly in lhatof Prestatjn, and on the right or east bank of 
the Chvyd, rather more than two miles above its mouth. 
Rliuddlan appears as a place of importance in the early 
part of the eleventh century when Llewelyn ap Sitsylt, 
prince of Wales, built a castle here in which he resided. In 
the lime of Gryffydd ap Llewelyn, a.d. 1003, this oastl^ or 
palaeo was surprised and burnt, by the Saxons under Harold, 
it was soon restored, but shortly afterwards reconquered by 
Robert, nephew of Hugh Lupus earl of Chester. Robert 
fortified the castle with new works; at subsequent periods 
it was repeatedly attacked and taken by the Welsh and re- 
fortified by the English. Baldwin, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, in his progress through Wales, was nobly entertained 
here. In the invasion of Wales by Edward 1., that mo- 
narcTi made Rhuddlan his place d’armes and magazine of 
provisions. In 1281 it was attacked by Llowclyn, the last 
prmco of Woles, and his brother David, but without suc¬ 
cess. David was confined here previous to his removal to 
Shrewsbury, where ho was executed as a traitor. Edward, 
sensible of the .importance of the place, built a new castle 
a little to the northward of the former one; tlie finishing of 
this work took a considerable time. He mode the town a 
free borough ami bestowed upon the inhabitants many im¬ 
munities. He also assembled here, in a.d. 1283, a parlia¬ 
ment or council, in which Wales was divided into counties, 
antient laws and customs which appeared detrimental were 
abulished, and new arid more advantageous ones introduced, 
and many important regulations established by what was 
called the Statute of Rhuddlan. Here also he promised the 
Welsh to give them for their prince a native of the principa¬ 


lity who never spoke a word of English and whose life and 
conversation no man could impugn. He fultilled the letter of 
his promise byprewentingto them his infant son, afterwards 
Edward IL, then just bom at Caernarvon. An old build¬ 
ing called the Parliament House was probably the place 
where the king held this council. Rhuddlan Castle was 
in the great civil war garrisoned for the king, but was taken 
by General Mytton, a.d. 1646, and in the same or the fol¬ 
lowing year ordered by the parliament to bo dismantlerl. 

The village of Rhuddlan consists of one principal street run¬ 
ning down to the Clwyd and some smaller streets. There are 
not much more than twenty houses of the yearly value of lol. 
or more. The principal buildings or other objects of interest 
are the castle, the church, the antient priory, the dissenting 
places of worship (one each for Wesleyan and Calvinistic 
Methodists, Independents, and Baptists), and a lock-up 
house, built at the expense of the county eleven or twelve 
yeans since. There is a bridge over the Clwyd of two 
arches, rebuilt or repaired about a.d. 1595. The castle of 
Edward 1. is on the bank of the Clwyd, a little way above 
the bridge. It was built of rwl .sandslone from the neigh¬ 
bouring rocks and fuimcd a square externally (as we gather 
from Pennant’s description), having at two opposite angles 
double round towers, and single ones at the other angles 
the court-yard was an irregular octagon. The ditch was large, 
and faced on both sides with stone. The castle on the side 
of the .steep slope toward the river was defended by high 
walls and stitiare towers. Three of the round lowers at Clio 
angles and one of the square towers are tolerably entire, 
and there are vestiges of others. To the south of tins castle, 
about a furlong distance, is a large aitificial mound caUctI 
Tut-hill or Toot-liill, on which the castle of Llewelyn ap 
Sitsyll and Robert of Chester scorns to have stood. About 
half a mile south of the castle stood thn priory of Black 
Friars, founded sonic lime boforo a.d. 12GS, and wbicli con¬ 
tinued till the dissolution. ‘There is a fragment of this 
priory remaining which bears the marks of antiquity : the 
rest is disguised in the form of a farm-house and barn.’ The 
Toot-hill and the ruins of the priory aro comprehended in 
an extensive area surrounded by a fosse which exniniunii- 
eates with the castle dite.h. The eliiircli is of loleraiilc size ; 
but the architecture is nowise remarkablo. Tliere wa.s in 
very antient times an hospital at Rhuddlan. 

The population of the parisli in 1831 was 1506, nearly 
half agrienllural. The river Clwyd is navigable up to the 
bridge at spring tides for vessels of 70 or HO Ions. From 
seven to nine vessels ordinarily come in at springtides. 
The lead mines to the east of the town are still worked, and 
give omployuienl to about 300 men. There is a large ex¬ 
port of corn ; formerly coiisideralile trade was carried on in 
timber and bark, but this has recently docliiiod. A 'stciira- 
paeket plies between Rhuddlan and Liverpool. Rliyl, a 
township in the parish, has become a place of some resort as 
a bathing place. Tliere are four fairs in the year ; the 
weekly market has been discontinued for several years. 

The parliamentary borough of Rliuddlan (cotitnbulory to 
Flint) comprises the whole of Rhuddlan parish, a great 
part of St. Asaph parish, and parts ol the parishes of Cwm 
and Diserth or Dyserth; it contains about 170 or perhaps 
190 scot and lot voters. It was by charter a municipal 
borough, but the municipal privileges have fallen into dis¬ 
use, except the annual appointment of two bailiffs, whose du¬ 
ties are very unimportant. The Iwing is a vicarage of the 
annual value of 266i. with a glebe^buse, in the gift of I ho 
dean and chapter of St. Asaph. 

There were in Rhuddlan, in 1833, two national schools 
with 140 scholars, one other day-school with 64 scholars, 
and five Sunday-schools with 350 scholars, 

Caerwys is in Rhuddlan hundred, near a small stream 
which runs into the Clwyd, 204 miles from London, through 
Overton. Wrexham, Caergwrle, and Mold. Its name is 
derived from ‘ Caer,‘ a fortress, and ‘ Gwys,’ a summons • 
the latter part of its designation is derived from its having 
been a scat of judicature, first under the native prince.s and 
again after Wales had been united to England. The assizes 
for ^intshire were held here till the year 1072, when they 
were removed to Flint, and subsequently to Mold. The 
prefix Caor, the form of the place, consisting of two streets 
crossing at right an^es, and numerous copper Roman 
coina found ^re, have been considered as sufficient indica- 
tioiiB that this was a Roman station. In the middle ages 
Oaerwya was the place of holding the Eisteddfod, or general 
meeting of the Welsh bards. 
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Thu place, nov a mere village u seated on a wild end 
naked hill, sntrf^nded by a bleak, and barren district. It 
18 very ill supplied with water, wliich is brought from a well 
a quarter of o rude distant from the village. The convey¬ 
ance of water from this well forms a regular brandi of trafMc. 
Caerwys has a neat church, and meeting-houses for Wes¬ 
leyan and Calvinistic Melhodisis, and n national school- 
house, Tl»e former town-hull is now uwd as a barn, and 
the former county gaol is now occupied as a dwelling- 
liousc; the judges' lodging.s are now a mean hovel. The 
population of the parish, which is large, and comprehends 
four townships, was, in 183), 985, about half agricultural. 
A little sruollen cloth is made, and there is a small wire- 
mill. 

The parliamentary borough, contributory to Flint, contains 
part of two of the four townships, Caerwys and Trefedwyn, 
or TrSv-Edwyn. The right of suffrage, which the Reform 
Act bos not altered, is in the iiiluibitants paying church and 
poor-rates and not receiving parish relhif. The number of 
voters is about 130. There arc some of tho forms of a mu¬ 
nicipal corporation. There are two bailiffs, a recorder, a 
crier, and two constables. The recorder and crier are ap¬ 
pointed by the lord of the manor; tho crier annually nomi¬ 
nates the bailiffs, and tho constables arc appointed by the 
jury at tho court-Ieet. The functions of ln«e officers are 
but trivial. 

Tire living is a rectory and vicarage of tho yearly value of 
285i. with a globe-house, in the gift of the bishop of St. 
Asaph. 

There wore in the parish in 1833 one national school with 
1.54 scholars, and four Sunday-schools with 455 scholars. 

Ilawurden is in tho hundred of Mold, a mile and n half or 
two miles from the south bunk of the Doe, on the road 
from Chester to Holywell, seven miles from Chester, and 
I9,5i from London. The namellnwarden is'Sa.\on, and the 
town was probably, at the time of the Conquest, one of the 
reaidunccs of Edwin, carl of Meieia. There was a castle 
hoio at a very early dale: it was the residence of the barons 
of Munl-AUo or Mold, stewards to tho )io\verful earls of 
Chester. This castle was dcstvoyoil, protiably by Llewelyn, 
last prince of North Wales, but rebuilt before I'isu. On 
the night of Palm Sunday, 1-iSi, during a tempest wliicb 
favoured the design, it was slonucd byDiuid, brother of 
Llewelyn, in their last slnigglo wilh the English. In tlie 
civil war of Charle.s I. it chuiigoJ masters more than once, 
and was at the close of that contest di.smaiillod. Tlic 
remains of it are a lino circular lower or keep on the sum¬ 
mit of a mound: this is the only part that is tolerably eii- 
tiro: there are no other remains except a few walls and the 
foundations of some rooms. The different parts of llio for¬ 
tress s|om to have been built at different times. The town 
is largo and well built, and consists principally of one street 
nearly a mite long. The church is a plum but handsome 
building. Tho population of the whole parish in 1831 was 
•5414, of which loss than one-half was agricultural: but the 
population of the township of Ifawnrden, in which the town 
stands, was only 695,4ff which loss than ono-seventh was 
agricultural. The township of Ewloc (EuIo> and Ewloe 
Wopd is mom populous than that of Ilawarden. Theic are 
suteral coal-pits, brick and tile works, and potteries in the 
parish, and there are two rail-roods for conveying the produce 
of lbo.se to the river. Upwards of 250 men arc employed 
in the coal-pits. There ore iron works and a laboratory for 
making Glauber’s aaltsrin the town. Tho market is on 
Saturday, and there are two yearly fairs. 

The living is a rectory, exempt from episcopal jurisdic¬ 
tion, of the yearly value of 2844/. with a glebe-house. 
There are places of worship fur Wesleyan and Calvinistic 
Methodists. 

There wore in tho parish in 1B33 an. infant or datne 
school with 70 children; an endowed gramtnar*school, and 
five other day schools with 783 scholars; and flvo Sunday- 
si'lvipU with 158 children. 

/i>r^ J&cleaiaatical and ntga, piifpow.—Tlie 
cuitn^ of Flint is pj the diocesKi and archdeaconry of St, 
Asa|>b, and Id tbe . ecclesiastical province of Canterbury, 
with lih« ei^ceplion dftbe places Tnoniionod below. It eon- 
tains, os ne»r& as Waaa i^thef from a comparison of our 
authorities, thurty-jwree panlibes or patdchial «hapelri«k of 
which six, vi^^Si A#aF\ Bod&ri, Erbistook, |s- 

coyd chapelry. and Ntuinercii, extend into Denbighshire. 
.Ws«xham.aiui.an»i»d pir|sli^, extending into 

Flintshire, are not token unto Ufo aocbiiht, as thby belong 


almost entirely to Denbighshire, Iscayd (or Iscocd)'chapelry 
is a dependency of the rectory of Malpas »« Cheshire, in 
the diocese and arobdcaounry of Chester, proyinue of York, 
with which it is, as tu the beneflee, united. Penley chajiclry 
is a dependency of the vicarage of Ellesmere in Shropshire, 
in the diocese of Litchfield and Coventry, and in the arch¬ 
deaconry of Salim; and Flint chapelry is a dependency of 
the vicarage of Northop; but these two (Penley and Flint) 
form distinct benefices. The chapelry of Overton is united 
with the rectory of Bangor.^ and the cUapelrios of Buckley 
and Broughton with the rectory of Hawai-den: these are 
all in the diocese and urchdeaconry of Chester; as are 
Doddlestonc, Haumer, and Worthenhury. 

The number of bonefice.'i, deducting from the thirty-threp 
parislKss the chupelrics of Jscoyd, Overton, Buckley, and 
Broughton, and adding tho sinecure rectories of Cwm or 
Combo, Cilcon or Kilkcn, and Wbitford, is thirty-two. Of 
those, one, Caorvvya, is a rectory and vicarage united; twelve 
arc rectories tincliidiiig tho three sinecures); twelve vicar¬ 
ages; and seven are perpetual curacies. The richest bcneilce 
is the rectory ol Hawardon, the annual value of which is 
2844/. wilh a glelic-liouse ; the next, the rectory of Bangor, 
the yearly value of which is 120(1/., also with a glebe-house; 
there are no other livings of so much as 1 OOti/. a year; 
tlierc arc one between 70u/. and 890/.; one between 601)/. 
and 700/.; one between 500/. and 600/.; three between 
400/. and 500/.; four between 300/. and 400/.; eleven be¬ 
tween 200/. and 300/.; four between 100/. an<i 200/.; and 
font under 100/. Of one living (Hope) we have no return. 
Tho bishop of St. Asaph has twenty of the livings in his 
gift. 

The county is included in the Chester circuit; the as¬ 
sizes and (|uarler sessions arc held at Mold; but the county 
prison is still at Flint, the former county town. 

Two uiembers are returned IVoiu Flintshire, one for the 
county, and one for Flint, and the contributory boroughs. 
The principal jdace of county election is Flint; and the 
pulling stations are Flint, Rliuddlan, and Overton. The 
election of the nierrrbcr for the boroughs is held also at 
Flint. 

History and ylu/iqiit/ie*'.—Flintshire, with the rest of 
North Wales, was comprehended in the lorritoiy of the Or- 
(lovices, c.xcepi those parts eastward of the Dee, which may 
be considered as having hcloiigod to the Cornavii, who occii- 
piHil ihc present county of Clic.ster and much of the mid¬ 
land part of England. Pennant supposes that the part of the 
county west of llie Dee was occupied in the summer by tho 
Caiigi, Ceaiigi, or herdsmen of tho Cornavii, who pas.'=ed 
the winter m the peninsula of Wirul in Cheshire, between 
tho aistuarics of the Dee and the Mersey. From these 
herd-,men Pennant supposes that the district of Tegangle, 
which comprehended the throe modern hundreds of Colos- 
hill, Prestatyn, and Rhuddlaii, took its name; being derived 
from Teg, fair, Cang, the name of the people, end Lie, a 
place.*-' In the Roman division of Britain the Ordoviccs 
were comprehended in the district of Britannia, Secunda; 
the Cornavii in that of Flavia Ccesarienm. Two Roman 
stations are by antiquaries fixed in or eluscly upSu the bor- 
det* of this county, V'aric or Varis, at or neoir Bodfori (in 
tlte latter part uf which name the Romait dcsiguation may 
be traced), and Bovium, at or near Bangor on the Doe. 
There seems reason to suppose that the Romans had posts 
at or near Flint, Mold, Caergwrlo and Caerwys. It is pro¬ 
bable that they worked the lead mines of the neighbourho(i4i 
and tliat the posts were established with the view of pro¬ 
tecting or carrying on that branch of industry. 

In tho Saxon invasion Flintshire suffered. At Banchor 
or Bangor (the Roman Bovium) was a vast monastery. 
[Bxnooji.] 

The grout dyke which Offa, king of Mercia, tarried along 
the frontier of his own dominion and that of the Welsh, 
may yet be traced to the hills which skirt the valley of the 
CSwyd, running across the south-western part of Flintshire. 
The CTeatcr of flic county was on die Mercian side di 
the dyke. Wat’s Dfke, aiiiother antlettt rampart, & klsd Hi 
be tracKid (running through a ^nstdcrable port Of th^ 
county. The .territory between the two is said to have Wik 
noutraL i,| ^, ' ' ’’’ '• 

Abbut a yew after Oto'death (a.d.‘795) a fierce' 
was fljughtwlthin the border of the county m the ihamds 
between I Rnpddlatt.,and the sea, between the Britons or 
Webih ahd the Saxons: the former were' dofea^d wilh 
dreadfbl shu^hterand lost their king Caiadoc; a ipkintivn 
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Welsh air, Morfa Rhurldlan, preserves the metnon' of this 
(iisaatrous day. Immediately after the capture of Ohester 
by Egbert of Wessex, Flintshire, dogtitut%of the mountains 
and fastnesses which protected the other parts of North 
Wales, was easily overrun by the Saxons, who gave new 
names to the towns, villegos, and hamlets; and many 
iSaxons settled in the county in which they held lands 
under the governors or earls of Mercia. It appears however 
to have come again under the power of the Welsh princes, 
and was cruelly ravaged in the reign of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor by the Saxons under Harold: it was reconquered 
from the Welsh by Robert de Rotheland, (Rhuddlan) nephew 
of H ugh Lupus, earl of Chester, who refortiflud Rhuddlan 
Castle, In Xwmesday Book a great part of the county of Flint 
appears as apart of that of Chester, under the name of Atiu 
cross hundred. It had been previously called by the Saxons 
Euglefleld. In the time of the Domesday Survey there 
were only seven churches in the hundred, and the division 
into parishes bad not yet been made. Atis Cross, from 
which the hundred took its name, was near the town of 
Flint. The pedestal was remaining in the earlier days of 
Mr. Pennant. 

In tlie timo of Henry II. the c.ounty appeai-s to have 
fallen again into the hands of the Welsh, and was the 
•scene of fierce contest when the English monarch at-, 
tucked the princijiality of North WBle.s. He advanced 
from Clioshire into Flintshire. In the woody district of 
Coed Eulo, near Hawarden, a detachment of his forces 
fell into an ambuscade fonned by the sons of Owen 
Gwynedd, prince of North Wales, who was encamped with 
his principal force near Basiiigwerk. Tile English were 
defeated with great slaughter, and pursued even to Henry’s 
camp. The king himself was afterwards surprised in the 
dulile of Coleselt fColeshill, near Flint), and with difficulty 
s.-ivod himself from defeat. He succeeded however in 
lejielling the Wclsh,''and afterwards obliged Owen to 
relroat westward over the Clwyd into Denbighshire. In 
siibsiKiueiit periods antecedent to the final reduction of tlie 
Welsh, Flintshire coulinucd to he dobateahle ground, and 
was the frequent scene of petty hostilitie.s. In l!i77 Edward 
T., w'ho had determined on the final subjugation of Wales, 
built, or else rebuilt Flint Castle, and strengthened that of 
Rhuddlan, and prepared, by making good roads, for the 
advance of his troops. In 1282 the Welsh princes, Llow'clyn 
and his brother David, rose in arms. David stormed Ha- 
wai den Castle, and in conjunction with his brother, invested 
Flint and Rhuddlan, the only places left to the English in 
the county: the former surrendered and the latter was 
hard pressed. The advance of tho English under Edward 
changed the face of affairs ; Caorgwrlo was taken by them 
and the siege of Rhuddlan raised, and tho war carried west¬ 
ward into ^ernarvonshire. 

Flintshire appears to have been constituted a county in 
the timo of Edward I.; it was part of the earldom of 
Chester, and long continued to bo under the jurisdiction of 
the chief justice of Chester. The county and the borough 
of Flint, with its contributories, received the privilege of 
sending representatives to parliament in the reign of Henry 
VIII. 

In tho civil war of Charles 1. this county was the scene 
of contest. Hawarden Castle was held for the parliament, 
but was^ 1643 taken by capitulation by the royalists. In 


the same year Flint Castle, which had been giirrisoned for, 
the king, was obliged to surrender to a parliamentary fore* 
under Sir William Brereton and Sir Tltomas Middleton. It 
fell however again into the hands of the royalists. In 1645 
Hawarden was retaken by the parliamentarians; and in the 
fiillowing year both Flint and Rhuddlan Castles fell into 
their hands. All these castles were ordered by the parlia¬ 
ment to be dismantled. 

Among the remains of past t«eg the castles are the prin¬ 
cipal: those of Flint, Mold, Caergwrle, Rhuddlan, and 
Hawarden We been already notieod; the others are Ewloo 
and Basingwerk. The ruins of Ewloo are on the edge of a 
wooded dingle. It consists of two parts, an oblong tower, 
rounded at the side and guarded on the accessible places 
by a strong wall at some distance from it; and an oblong 
yard with the remains of a circular tower at the other end 
of it. lire towers are overgrown with ivy, and command a 
view of three deep and gloomy wooded glens. Tlie only 
vestiges of Basingwerk casllo apjicar to bo the founda¬ 
tion of a wall on the verge of Offa’s Dyke, in the parish of 
Holywell. , 

Of the nntient religious edifices the principal are the 
nrthcdinlofSi. Asaph [St. Asaph] ; the churches of Mold 
(described above), and Norlliuj), near Flint; tlie ablicy of 
Basingwerk, and 1 he chapel o>er the celebrated spring at 
Holywell. [Uolywki.l.] Norlhop c.liurcli is in the per- 
pendieulat English style, and lias a lofty, handsome, and 
well-proportioned tower. Basingwerk Abbey is of nntient 
but uncertain foundaticm. Bishop Tanner ascribes it to 
Randal, second earl of Chester; bishop Fleetwood to Henry 
II.; Mr. Pennant tbiiika that ils foundation was of yet 
older date, and probably duo to one of the Welsh princes. 
The monks were of the Cisterlian order, and their yearly 
revomios at tho dis.solution were 1571. 15s. id. gross, or 
lOOf. 7«. Sd. clear. Henry II. established here a house of 
Knights Templars. The rem.aiiis consist of the refectory, 
tlie oliapel of the Knights Templars, and some remains of 
eftice,s. The refectory is iiretty entire; the Templars’chapel 
is spacious, with long narrow and pointed windows, and 
slender and elegant pilasters between them on the inside. 
The archiloclure is generally in the early English style, but 
some part of the remains have the short columns and 
round arches of the Norman style. 

(Arrowsmiih’s Map of England and Wales! Walker's 
Mof! of Wales; Conybeure and Phillips, Outlines of the 
Gent, if England ami Wales; Pennant’s Tour in Wales; 
iicuulies of England and Wales; Parliamentary Papers.) 

Statistics. 

PcyiMirift'on.—Flintshire is, except in one or two localities, 
principally an agricultural county. Of 14,234 males twenty 
years of age and upwards, inhabitants of Flintshire in 1831, 
there were 6048 engaged in agricullural pursuits; G'lO in 
manufactures, or in making maiiufacluriiig machinery; and 
3597 labourers employed in labour not agricullural. Of the 
9:J0 employed in monufaetures, 256 were iiihahiiants of the 
town of Holywell, and wore engaged tlicrc in the manufac¬ 
ture of silk and cotton goods, hi making paper and manu¬ 
facturing iron, copper, brass, and lead; alsmt 230 were 
employed principally in the cotton manufacture; and about 
40 weavers v^ire scattered throughout tho county. 
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The porolatlon of FlintaWre eaoli time the census was 
taken in the present century was— 



Milks. 

Fe»ftles. 

Tout. 

ZnoffMce per oeoi. 

1801 

• • 

• • 

39,622 

* • 

1811 

• « 

« t 

46,518 

17M0 

1621 

26,733 

27,051 

53,784 

16*62 

1831 

29,924 

30,088 

60,012 

11-58 


Showinj^ an increase between the first and last periods of 
20,390, or nearly 5li per cent., which is 44 per cent, below 
the general rate of increase throuj^out England. 

County lirfenttcs. Crime, The sums expended for 
the reliefer the poor were — 


£. s. d. 

1811 „ 19,434, which was 8 4 for each inhabitant. 

1821 „ ' 19,470 „ 7 2 

1831 „ 20,559 „ .... 0 10 


The sum expended for the same purpose in the year 
ending March, 1836, was 16,080/. 3«.; and assuming the 
same rate of increase in the population since 1831 os in the 
ten years procisliiig lhat pei-iod, tho above sum gives an 
Rverago of rather more than 5«. for each inhabitant. All 
these averages are below those for the whole of England 
and Wale.s. 

The Slim raised in Flintshire for poor-rate, county-rate, 
and other local purposes, in the year ending the 23th 
of March, 1833, was 29,191/. 1*., and was levied upon 
the various descriptions of property as follows:— 

£. t. 

On land . . . 25,230 I 

Dwelling-houses . . 2,176 0 

Mills, factories, &c. . 941 13 

Manorial profits, navigation, &c. 823 5 

Tho amount expended was— 

£. s. 


For the relief of the poor . . 22,337 10 

In suits of law, removals of paupers, &c. 1,130 19 

For other purposes. . . 4,978 15 


28,487 13 

In the returns made up for subsequent years, tho de¬ 
scriptions of property assessed for local purposes are not 
distinguished. The sums raised in the years 1834,1833, and 
1836 wore 26,96.1/. 14«., 24,21.3/. 12«., and 21,933/. 13*., 
respectively, and the ex;ieiiditure was as follows: — 



18,14. 


1835. 


1836. 


rtff iJii* Tpliof of the poor 

4.-19.56.5 

16 

1*17.477 

4 

4616,080 

3 

in siillit of law, removuli. See* 

1,852 

17 

1,109 

10 

807 

13 

I’eymciU towards the 
ty.mte . . . f 

5.380 

3 

f 3,-378 

16 

3.125 

13 

For all other purposes •* 



( 9,441 

19 

S,3Lfi 

15 

Total money nepondod 

^80,638 

n 

94,365 

9 

22,326 

4 


The whole saving eifected in 1836 as -..ompared with 1834 
W88 therefore 4312/. 12*., or not quite 164 per cent.; and 
the saving in tho expanses for the relief of tho {loorwas 
3485/. 13*„ or rather Store tlian 174 per cent. 

The county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of the relief 
for the poor, was 3120/. 14*. 9d., disbursed os follow’S:— 


Bridges, building, and repairs . . 

Gaols, bousoB of correction, &c., andl 
maintaining prisoners, &c. . ’ 


*6^ 

731 


£. 


Shire-halls and courts of justice, building,! 

repairing, &c. . . . J “ 

Prosecutions . . . 525 

Clerk of the peace , ' . . 144 

Conveyance of prisoners before tried . 32 

n of transports . . ■ 34 

Vagrants—apprehending and conveying 6 

Coroner . . . .130 

UiscellBneous . . .291 


*. d. 
16 1 

5 4 
*. d. 
17 2 

15 n 
3 10 

10 n 
12 4 
19 9 
10 9 
2 8 


The nutnlwr of persons charged with criminal offences, 
in tho throe septetraial periods ending with 1820, 1827, and 
1834, trere 84, 87, and 171 resjiootjvcly; making an 
average of 12 anntMllly in the first |isrioa, of 12| in the 
second period, and of 24 in the third period. The num¬ 
ber of persons tried at quarior-stosiona, in respect to which 
any costs vrere paid put of tho odnnty-ratos in the yoars 
1831, 1832, aud 1833, WOTo 14, $, Wd 13 respeetivoly. 

Of this number there Wore comahitted for— 


Felonies . 
Misdemeanorst 


im. 1 B 3 S. 1833 . 

13 6 12 

1 — 1 


The total number of committals in each of the same 
years were 14, 6, and 13 respectively; of whom 

1831. 1838. 1833. 

Tho number convicted was .14 5 12 

„ acquitted , — 1 I 

Disoharged by proclamation — — — 

At the assizes and sessions in 1836 there were 31 persons 
charged with crimes in this county. Of this number 10 were 
charged with offences against the person, 4 of which were 
for common assaults; 1 for an offence against property, 
committed with violence; 15 with offences against pro¬ 
perty committed without violence; and 6 for poaching. Of 
the whole number of offondors 21 were convicted and 10 ac¬ 
quitted, or no bill found arainst them. Of the number con¬ 
victed 1 W'as transported for life and 3 for 14 years; 6 were 
imprisoned for one year and 10 for six months and under. 

Of the total number of offenders, 28 were males and 3 
females. Among the whole not one bad received superior 
instruction; 3 could read and write well; 18 could read 
and write imperfectly; and 10 could neither read nor 
write. The proportion of the offenders to tho population 
was, in 1836, as 1 in 2048, assuming that the population has 
increased since 1831 in the same proportion as it had done 
during the ten preceding years. 

The number of persons in confinement in the county gaol 
at Michaelmas, 1836, exclusive of 2 debtors, was 9, viz.:— 

Foniiiloff. 

For Misdemeanoi-s . 2 — 

„ Felonies ... 5 2 

the whole of whom were above 17 years of age ; 2 of them 
were awaiting their trials. The total number of persons 
committed to the gaol in the course of the year from Michael¬ 
mas, 1835, was 67; and the greatest number in custody at 
any one time was 18. Of tho 9 prisoners above mentioned 
2 had been committed once and 1 'twice before; and .1 pri¬ 
soners, prob.ably three former ofienders, were set to hard 
labour, ‘ wheeling and bruising copper dross for road mate¬ 
rials.’ Tho average cost per week of each prisoner for food 
and fuel wos 2*. ‘2d. 

The number of turnpike trusts in FUntshiro, as ascer¬ 
tained in 1834, was 14; the number of miles of road under 
their charge was 83 ; the annual income arising from the 
tolls and parish composition was 13,918/. 13*. 3a., and tho 
annual expenditure 16,211/. 8*. 

Tlie number of persons qualified to vote for the county 
members of Flintshire was 2151, being 1 in 29 of tho whole 
population, and I in 7 of the male population above twenty 
years of age. The expenses of the last election of county 
ntemhers to parliament were to the inhabitants of tho 
county 74/. 9*. 8j</., and were paid out of tho general 
county-rate. 

There ore four savings’ banks in this county. The num¬ 
ber of depositors and deposits in each of tbo following 
years ending 20th of November were:— 


1833. 1834. 1835. 1836. 

Number of depositors . 1941 2116 2226 2446 

Amount ofdeixwits £60,945 £65,067 £67,701 £75,188 
The various sums placed in the savings’ banks>.in 1835 
and 1836 were distributed as under:— 


183*. 18SC. 

Deponitors. I/eposita, Deposits. 


Not exceeding £20 

1188 

£8,21.’ 

1239 

£9,061 

»* 

50 

621 

18,908 

743 

22,777 

>» 

100 

266 

17,907 

283 

19,380 

57 

150 

92 

10,895 

86,. 

9,909 

57 

200 

.16 

6,108 

. 48 

6,093 

Above 200 

23 

5,670 

24 

3,968 



2286 

67,701, 

■2445 



Ei^ftaw/fon^The following suimnaril is taken from tire 
parlifozwirtazy inquiry on eduontion, made in 1835 r-^' '' < ^ 

ScIhirIi; Beholai*. • 

lufont sehqojU ...... 8 i* 

Number of infoakatsmfo schools; ages 


from 2 M 7 years 5— 

Males ... 62 

Females ... 62 


Sex not specified : / . .55' : 


179 
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SchooU. SchuUn. Total. 

Brought for weird ..179 

Daily schools.119 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 14 years:— 

Males . . . 2,562 

Females . . . 2,102 

Sex not gpttcified 1,257 

- 8,921 

Schools . . 127 —— 

Total of children under daily instruction 6,100 , 

Sunday schools.108 

Number of children and others at such schools; 
ages from 6 to 80 years:— 

Males . . . 3,851 

Femeloa . . . 3,366 

Sex nut specified 5,701 

- 12,918 

ilssuming that the population between the ages 2 and 
15 has increased in the same proportion as the whole po¬ 
pulation since 182J, we may by approximation suppose that 
the number of children between those ages in Flintshire, in 
1834, were 21,162. A large number of scholars attend both 
daily and Sunday-schools, but how far duplicate entry has 
been thus made is uncertain. Eight schools, containing 
560 children, are both daily and Sunday-schools, therefore 
so far diiplicule entry is known to have been created. Most 
of the Sunday-schools consist of adult and aged persons as 
well as children; some arc said to remain in them up to 
the timu of tiiuir duuth. Making allowances therefore for 
these two causes of uncertainty, wo may conclude that per¬ 
haps not more than three-quarlors of the children between 
2 and 15 years of ago were receiving instruction in 1834. 


Maintenance qf SchooU. 
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8 

179 ; 

.. 1 


DaiJv SohwoU 

16 

w 

19 

1.6S4 

80 

3.OHO, 
2;>0| 

4 

3?3 

Snu«la>StiKK>l8 

1 

55 

J04 

13,613 

3 


Total. 

17 

mQ 

193 

14^971 

91 

3,u«9j 

4 1 

373 


The schools established by Dissenters included in the 
above statement are:— 

r Schools. Scholars. 

Infant schools , ... 

Daily schools . .5 159 

Sunday-schools , . 77 9931 

iThe schools established since 1818 are:— 

Scholars. 

Infant and other daily schools 05, containing 1,952 

Sunday-schools . . 8b, containing 11,691. 

Two boarding-schools are included in the number of daily 
schools as given above. No school in the county appears 
to be confined to the members of the Established Church, 
or of any other religious denomination, such exclusion bo- j 
ing disclaimed in almost every instance, especially in schools ! 
established by Dissenters, with whom are hero included 
Wesleyan Methodists. 

A lending librarjr of hooks is attached to one school 
in Flintshire. 

FLINTy-SL4TE, or 8IUCIODS SCHISTUS. is a 
substance which is found chiefly in beds in transition 
mountains, and it occuie in Saxony, the Harz, Bohemia, 
&o. It occurs also in Scotland, in the Pentland and Muir- 
foot Hills, and in the Isle of Skye, &c. 

This substance is of various colours, grey, bluish-grey, 
and red; its structure is rather slaty ; on the edges it is 
translucent; it is dull, or only glimmering; hard, and 
broken with difilculty. 

It contains about 75 per cent, of silica, the remainder 
being lime, m^nesia, and oxide of iron. 

The basamte,' or Lydian stone, is considered to be a 
variety of flinty-slate; it has not however a slaty structure, 
and is npt so bard as flinty-slate. It occurs in Bohemia 
and Hunpry, but was first brought from Lydia in Asia 
Minor, whence its name. 

It is employed, when polished, for trying TOld by a com¬ 
parison of oolomrs, and baa thence obtaineu the name of 
touchstone. 

PWPPKN ElBLR Paib«IV.3 


FLOOK. [Anchor.] 

FLO'RA, in the Roman mythology, was the goddess of 
spring and of flowers, and tho wife of Zephyr. Flora was 
also the assumed name of a Roman courlciian, who insti¬ 
tuted certain games or festivals called Floraliu, which wore 
celebrated at the end of April, and in which women of loose 
character performed dances and mimic, fights, throwing 
beans and chick-pease among the crowd. Instead of the 
fights of wild beasts, hares and rabbits were exhibited and 
chased about on those occasions. The Aidilcs presided at 
these games, (Cicero in Verrem, v. 14.) The ground on 
which the games were performed is still called Campo di 
Flora, and forms otto of the squares of modern Rome, and 
serves as a market-place. Some pretend that the Flora 
who bequeathud this ground to the Roman people was u 
mistress of Pompey, the remains of whose theatre are close 
by. But the floral games were instituted long before 
Pomjtey, at Iho beginning of the sixili century of Rome. 

Floral games, ‘ jeux ttorau:ff was the name given to the 
poetical assemblies and competition for prizes held at Tou¬ 
louse. [ClKMENCB ISAURE.] 

FLORENCE, Province of (Compnrtimento di Firenze), 
one of tho five provinces into which Tuscany is divided, 
is bounded on tho north by the province of Bologna 
in the Papal Stale, on the north-east by the province of 
Ravenna in tho same state, cast by the Tuscan province 
of Arezzo, south by tliat of Siena, west by that of Pisa 
and by the duchy of Lucca, and north-west by the duchy 
of Modena. Its greatest length from cast to west is about 
70 miles, and its breadth about 60: its area is reiikoued at 
2241 Italian square miles of Co to one degree of latitude; 
and its po])ulation is 681,000. (Ropetti, Diziunario ge.ogra- 
fico della Toscana, 18.37.) The surface of the country is in 
great measure mountainous, being intei-sectcd from north¬ 
west to south-east by the central Apennino range. That part 
of the province which lies on the north slojio of the Apen¬ 
nines is called Romagna Granducalo,.and consists of liigh 
lands and narrow \ alleys, which form the beds of numerous 
rivers that flow towards the Adriatic. The greater and by 
far the finest part of the province of Florence lies south or 
rather soutli-west of the Apennino chain, and consists of 
tho gi-eat valley of the Arno, which cros.scs it from east to 
west, ami of numerous lateral valleys which follow the 
course of the rivers that flow into the Arno. The principal 
of these valleys on the left hank of the Arno arc: I, the 
Val di Grove, below' Florence; 2, Val di Pesa; .3, Val 
d’Elsa; 4, Val d'Era, on the borders of the province of 
Pisa: on the right bank of tho Arno are- 5, tlie Val 
di Sieve, called also Mugello, north of Florence; 6, Val di 
Bisenzio or of Prato; 7, Val d’Orabrone or of Pistoja; 
8, Val di Nievole. To the north-west, near tho borders of 
Lucca, the Florentine territory includes part of tho Val di 
Lima, which is a tributary of Ute Serchio, and at its southern 
oxtromity it extends over part of the valley of the Cecina, a 
river that flows into the Mediterranean through the 
Marenima of Pisa. The valleys produce corn, wine, oil, 
silk, and abundance of fruit. The mountains are planted 
with chestnut and timber trees, and aflbrd abundant pas¬ 
ture. Tho farms are generally very small, and are mostly 
lot to tenants-at-will on the metayer system. A great ro- 
source of the country people is the manufacture of straw 
hats, the straw for wliich is that of a peculiar description 
of wheat cultivated for the purpose, and very thickly 
sown Olid cut down before it is ripe. The country girls and 
men employ themselves in platting this straw, and the 
profit they derive from it forms a considerable addition to 
their moans of support. The appearance of the peasantry, 
especially in the Val d’Arno, is pleasing; there is an air of 
health, comfort, and cliccriuliiess, a smartness of dross and 
a cleanliness of the person, supeiior to what is seen in most 
other parts of Italy. Many of the women wear round 
beaver hats like the men. Tlie other manufactures in the 
country ore pottery and china ware, cloth, paper, leather, 
&o., mostly for internal consumption. Tho silk iiiaiiii- 
facturo, once very flourishing at Florence, has greatly ilc- 
cliiied during the present century. The manners of the 
country people ore simple, sober, and decent. Tho eliuri'li 
fostivtus, which recur at various epochs of the year, arc 
days of mixed devotion and rejoicing, to wliicli the pcoplo 
are much attached. Tleinous crimes, such ns murders or 
robberies, arc of very rare occurrence. Tliore are olemeu- 
tary schools in ewery commune, but without any obligatory 
I law to ehforco the atieiidaucu of children, as in Austrian 
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to%vna, kept by the Seolopj, the Brothers of S. Filippo Nori, ple^nt and fertile, but in many parts are subje t to inun 
and other religiutts congresaUbnsi lAncasterian sehoola, oations of the Amo and its aMuents. 
holiday schools, and infont schools have been ostablislicd of FLORBNCK, FIRET'fZE, or FIORE'NZA, the capital 
late years, through the exertions of benevolent individuals, of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, and an archbishop’s see, 
amonK ^hdm the Abate Larabruschini stands foremost, is situated in the valley of the Amo, which river divklcs it 
lipon the whole, although tliero are still many illiterate into two unequal parts, the larger or orijyinal city being on 
pe^ns in the country, a general refinement of manners the right or northern bank. Its shape is a pentagon about 
and ^ilress, and a quickness of perception and justness six miles in circuit; it isTnolosed % walls and has eight 
of reasoning, are ])n;valont, to widen the kind and friendly f^tes, six of which open to high roads leading to Arczxo, 
intercourse which exists between landlords and tenants Siena, Pisa, Pistma, Bologna, and to the Vallorabrosa and 
greaily contribufes, as well as the universally e-stabllshod the Casentino. On the north and north-west a line plain a 
use of the some oral and written language which is |poken few miios in breadth is interposed between the town and the 
with nearly equal purity by all classes of persons. Apennines, which rise to the height of more than 3000 feet 

For administrative purposes the province of Florence is above the plain, and the upper ridge of whioh has a naked 
divided into 2g districts called cancellerie, which contain and barren appearance. To the north-east the hill Of Fiesole, 
altogether 90 communes, having oacli a gonfaloniore and a covered With gardens and country-houses, almost touches the 
communal council. The districts have each a political city wails. That part of the town which is south of the Arno 
governor, called cu.neelliore,*jBd they are named from their runs up the dochvity of a ratl^r steep hill,'which is partly 
chief towns as follows:—1. B^no in the valley of the Savio, enclosed within the walls; the gardens of Boboli and the 
near Ibo borders of Papal Romagna, contains two com- fort of Belvedere crown the higher grounds within the en- 
munes and 7.'il6 inhabitants; 2. Gnleatu in the valley of closure. Four bridges over the Amo connect the two parts 
the Bidente or Ronco, two communes and 453.3 inhabit- of the city; the liaiidsomest of the four is the Ponte Santa 
ants; .3. Rocca S. Casciano in tlie valley of tho Rabbi and Trinita which is adorned with marble statues, and the 
Montone, five communes and 11,528 inliabitanis ; 4. Terra middle arch of which is 90 feet in span. In the central or 
del Sole in the valley of the Mmitone, one commune and most autient part of Florence (for the town has been 
3309 inhabitanU; 5. Mwligliana in the valley of the Mm- repeatedly enlarged, the actual lino of walls dating fioui 
xoim near the hoidois of Fueuza, one commune and 4810 the ]4th century,) which lies chiefly between the cathwhal, 
inhabitants; fi Manadi in the valley of the Lamone, two the old market, the town palace, and the river, thestioots 
communes and 1050 inhabitants; 7. Fironzuola in the val- are mostly narrow and irregular, and many of tlic houses 
ley of the Santerno, one commune and 83IG inimbitiints; have a mean or dilapidated appearance, though here and 
the old road from Florence to Bologna passed through it. there are fine churches and massive square stone palai cs 
All the above districts are north of the Apennine chain, which look like fortresses, and were partly intended ns 
On the south side of the mountains are: 8. Scarperia in such during the civil contentions of tlio coniinonweallli. 
the valley of the Upper Sieve or Miigcllo, containing five But tlio slrnela wliicli load from lliis central part to tlio 
communes anil 22,870 iiilintiilanls; 9. Borgo San Lorenzo present gates and whicli from their mom recent date are 
in the Middle Sieve, witli four communes and 20,.344 inha- still called Borghi, or sulmrbs, arc laid out on a regular 
bitauts; 10. Pontassiuve at the eonllucncc of the Sie\e plan: the outer part of the town also is liandsuinely built, 
with the Arno, three communes and 18,575 inhabitants; tbe houses being interspersed with gardens, especially in 
11. Figliiio ill the Valdariio above Florence, throe com- the neighbourhood of the city walls. The most rcuiarkidde 
munes and 3.3,239 inliabitaiits; 12. Fi.ouknck one com- structures in Florence .are, —1 . The Duorao or Calliudral. 
inuno with 95,927 inhabitants; 13. Fiesole eight com- which was begun at the end of the 13tli coiitiirv hy Arnolfo 
inunos and 02,282 inhabitants. The town of Fiesole is di Lapo, was continued by Giotto and otlic'r suece.ssive 
much decayed, and linrdly contains .3000 inhabitants. It is architects, until Brunelleschi completed it in the 15ih ecu 
a bishop's see, uud has a remarkable enlhedral and several tury hy raising the noble cupola which exciied the ad 
other churches. 14. Oalluzzo in the valley of tlie Arno miration of Michel Angelo. This magnificent hiiildiiig is 
south of Florence contains six corarannes and 52,177 in- surrounded hy an open place; on one side of it rises a dc- 
hahitauls; ) 5. San Casciano in the Val di Grove, three taehed square tower or belfry 250 feet high, and before it 
coinmunes and 25,900 inhabitants: IC. Casfel Fioreiitino in the baptistery of St. John, an octagon chape) rich with sciilp- 
tVie Vald’Elsa, three communos and 20,114 inhahilanls; 17. tures and mosaics. The whole group ol buildings is cased 
Empoli in the valley of the Lower Amo, five communes and in marble party-coloured black and white. A full account 
29,Cfi4 iiiiiabifants. 'Empoli is a thriving well-built town on of the cathedral and baptistery is given by Sgrilli, Degcri- 
Itio Ictl bank of tbe Arno, in a very forlilo country; it has sioiw Ml' imigne I'ablmca di S. Maria del iinre. Melru- 
seveml manufactories of coUoti, leather, glass, aud 5500 in- politana Finrentina, 2nd edition, 1756 ; and there aro 
nabitimts. 18. San Miniato, below EmiwU, one conununo splendid engravings of it in the work recently published in 
and 13,960 inhiihitants; 19. Cnslel Franco di Sotto, four parts at Milan, entitled Chiese prindpali d"Eurofia. 2. II 
communes and 11,23.) inliahitauts; 20. Voltorra, between Palazzo Vewliio, or town-house, which was the seat of the 
the Era and the Cecilia, twb communes and 43,009 inhabit- government of tbe Florentine republic, a square massive- 
ants [Voltebra]; '21. Fucocchio on the north bunk of looking structure surmounted by a tower 280 feet high, 
tlie Lower Arno, with two communes and 1C,.390 inhabit- from which the great boll used to toll to assemble tho 
ants; 22. Pesciu in the Val di Nievole, four communes and citizens or call them to arms. The square in front is 
18,173 inhabitants; 23. Monte Catini in the same valley, adorned with a noble fountain and with marble and bronze 
two communes and 10,549 inhabitants; 24. Buggiano also statues. A description of tliis palace is given by I^strclli, 
In the Val di Niovolc, two communes and 11,904 inhabit- Illustrazime Ston'ea del Palazeo della Signoria dettu 
ants; 26. San Marcello in Uie valley of the lima, among Falaneo Ve'cchv), Florence, 1792. 3. Between the Palazzo 
the Ajjonninos of Modena end Lucca, contains three com- Vecebio and the Amo is the handsome building, called Gli 
munes and 10,140 inhabitants; 26. Pistoja has five com- Ufficii, with arcades forming three sides of an oblong eourt 
inunos and 43,4.13 inhabitants; 27. Potesterie di Pistoja, 400 feet in length, rtiised by the Grand Duke Cosmo L: 
whioh include seven ooraraunes formerly suWeet to that the first story is occupied by the arcliives, the trea- 
town, and 36.326 inhabitants [Pistoja] ; 28. Prato in the surj', other public olTices, and the Moglialwocln Ubiary, 
valley of tho Bisenzio, has two communos and 38,885 in- which contains 160,000 printetlvejuroes .aiia i2,000 M§fci. 
habitants. The town of Prato, 12 miles north-west of Flor- Tho second story contains the celebrated galleria, or ,mu- 
enee, at the foot of the Apennines, is a bishop’s see, lias a seum, formed by the Medici,’ which is .one of the richest 
handsome cathedral, a college, besides a seminary fur existing collections in sculptiues, medals, cameos, bronzes, 
eeelesiastical students, a public library, a printing-press, an paintings.' and other wefks of i^. Full 4eBcriptions of it 

a Hal, a monte di pieta, several manuractories coarse witk jdafoa beve been rbpeatedly |mhli4md, 4. The Church 
lens, wd about lo.ooo iuhabitonts. The remd from of San Lc^n?o, built hy^uhdJeKilw, tbe numerous altaw of 
Fldrenoe to Pniito .cro«sc.s a fine level country, highly cuUi- wbick.aiiB adqriie4>ith fhe.yaijitings of Florentine wasters, 
vutisd, and thudoaet with gardens and viUaf ' In the body of tlw church le the modest tomb of the oWev 

Further partibuloia concerning the government, indut- Costhoi called Pater‘Patrit^; in the old sacristy is that of 
try. corateome. end othW.statistiwi of Uns country are given hU ^ther, Qiovaiini, princely merchant, the head of his 
umlerthe h^Tna^^JWV^ The, climate of the province ol foihi^y the founder of this chuioh; and in, the now 
Flutenoe is generally .heidtby, and tte winters are much tlie oalcbratod monuments of Giuliano de’Me 

colder than in the plame of PSa near the sea: the highlands diei and of Lorenzo Duke of Vrbiho, by Angelo 

of tlie Apennines ate bleak and baiten; the lowlands are Behind the choir of the church is the aepulchral chau3 of 
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Uie grand dukeg of the houge of Medici, nch in marble, 
"asper, agates, lapis lazuli, and o^er voluablo stones, on 
which account it has received the name of ‘ Cappella delle 
Pioire (lure j’ but it is much inferior in the taste and work- 
mansliip of its mausoloa to the ^ain marble monuments of 
Michel Angelo in the neighbouring sacristy. Annexed to 
the church is the building boeun by Miobel Angelo and 
finished by Vasari, containing tfe valuable library of MSS. 
called Laurentiana, coUeotSl in great part by Cosmo, 
Lorenzo, and the other members of the first house of Medici, 
but considerabk increased since. Bandini has published 
the catalogue ox the (xreek, Latin, and Italian MS>S.; and 
Biscioni and Assemani those of the Ilcbrcw and Uriuntal 
ones. 5. ITie Church of Santa Croco is remarkable chiefly 
for the sepulchral monuments of Machiavulli, Michel .^ngelo, 
Galileo, and Alfieri. 6. The palace Pitti, tho rosideucc of 
the grand duke, begun by Brunelleschi and finished by the 
Grand Duke Cosmo I., has a splendid gallery of paintings 
and a library of 70,000 piwod volumes and IjOO MSS. 
cliicfly Italian, among others the correspondence of Ma- 
chiavelli and that of Galileo. The ai^joining gardens of Bo- 
boli arc extensive, and afford a pleasant promenade to the 
public, but tliey are laid out and tho trees are cut in the 
old formal stylo; the fountains are remarkably fine. 

Besides the above, which are the most remarkable edifices 
in Florence, there are numerous other structures which 
Would bo considered us an ornament to any city; such us 
the palace Riecardi, with its valuable library, now the pro¬ 
perty of the eomniunity; tho paltico Strozzi, one of the 
niost reiiiarkablc specimens of the old massive and stern j 
Florentine architecture; the modern palaces Corsini, Bor- 
glie.'.o, and many others; the churches of Sau Marco, 
Santa Maria Novella, I’Annunziata, Ognissnnti, &c.; the 
two principal theatres; tho Acndeiny of the Fine Arts; the 
Imspitals; and the public walks outside the gate.s, all of 
uliich have been described in separate publications. For 
a general description of the reinarkalile objects in Florence, 
see (iuiflii della Cittd di Firenze, 182‘2; and licelta ili 24 
I’edutc delle prinnipali Contrade, Piazze, Chicse c Pahnzi 
di Firenze, disegnatc da Zocohi, in fob 

Florence contains many charitable ami other useful 
institutions. There arc nine elementary schools for boys, 
bc.sides the schools kept by several religious congregations; 
four schools for girls; the Instituto della SS. Aniiunztata, 
which 800 girls are boarded and instructed, and provided 
for when they leave the house; besides asylums for the 
orphan, the blind, tho deaf and dumb, and other unfortu¬ 
nate persons; and ‘ confraternit e,’ or associations of chari¬ 
table persons, for attending the infirm and burying tho poor 
dead. The medical and surgical college attached to tliu 
hospital of Santa Maria Nuova is one of the best medical 
scliools in Italy. The principal academies are that of l.ai 
Crtisca; that of tho lino arts, which reckons several distiii- 
guislied contemporary artists, such as the jiainter Beu- 
venuti, and the engraver Morghen; and tho Academy dei 
Georgoflli, which encourages agriculture, and publishes a 
(juaTterly journal, called ‘ Giornalo Agrario Toscano.’ 

The state of education among tho Florentines is no¬ 
ticed under the head of Fwihf-nce, Province of; tho 
reader may also consult on this subject a very full article, 
State Edwatimin Tuscany in the year 1830, in No. III. 
of the Jhurnal qf Education. Tho people of Florence are 
civil, industrious, sober, steady, economical even to parsi¬ 
mony, Ic^uacious and satirical, but docile and quietly dis¬ 
posed. Among tho wealthy and fashionable class morals are 
pretty much oh the same standard as in most other Italian 
(Jities, only there is perhaps greater outward decorum main¬ 
tained. Fortunes are moderate, and mostly derived from 
landed property, Aniong life Tuscan nobility are many 
individnals ffistinhulshed for their learning; and for the 
liberality wfth whteh theyhxort themselves in promiitiiig 
useful and eharitsble institutions, such as schools, savings’ 
banks, and works of public utility.' 

Florence is’ hphn.the wdiole the most pleasant pla<;e of 
residepee'ihlSI Italy. Strangers have also the advantage 
of the Bhsl iwadinje-rooms in the whole peninsula, whidi 
arh fupj^M With foreign journals and literary novelties. 

The i^Hoe of proviiloHS B moderate, the country very fine, 
arid the climate gently healthy, thoo^ at times foggy 
in thoetiiamn and cold'm the winter. The whole neigh¬ 
bourhood Of Floreitife’ issthd^^'^with vilhis.'country-houscs, 
and gatdens, which'nMo'''‘Aiiosto say, that if they could 
be afi collected Within'"tite enclosure of a wall and joined 
P.O., No. 635. • ’ 


to tho actual city, Floronce would bo more than equal to 
two Romes. Florence is 43 miles east of Pisa, 51 south by 
west of Bologna, and 145 north-north-west of Rome. 

itision of Florence ,—^This town owes its origin to a co¬ 
lony of Roman soldiers, sent by Oetavianus after the victory 
of Perusia, to whom he allotted part of tho territory of the 
colony of Ffcsulie, Ostablished about forty years before by 
Sulla. In the reign of Tiberius wo find the Florentines 
mentioned by Tacitus, (A««af. i. 79) as having sent a depu¬ 
tation to Rome to deprecate tho intended diversion of the 
course of tho Clanis into tho Armi, by which their fields 
would have been exposed to inundation. About a.d. Jl'J 
Hadrian, wlio had boon prmtor of Etruria under Trajan, 
restored, in tho second year of his reign, the Via Cassia 
from Clusiutn to Floreiitia. Little else is known of Flo¬ 
rence under the empire, and hardly any remains exist of 
that period, except some relics of an amphitheatre, and a 
few inscriptions. Chrislianit* seems to have been esta¬ 
blished at rlonmce in tho thlra century, and several martyrs 
are recorded there under Dcciiis. In the year 31.3 Felix 
bishop of Florenco attended a council at Rome. About 
■105 tlie town was threatened by the Goths under Rada- 
gaisus, but was saved by Stiliclion, who defeated the bar¬ 
barians in its neighbourhood. In 542, being again attacked 
iiy \he Goths under Totila, it was successfully defended by 
llio garrison which Behsarius had loft in it. In 55.3 tho 
Florentines sent a deputation to Narses to propiliate that 
commander in th(;ir favour. The Longobanls afterwards 
occupied Florence, apparently without violence, and Tus¬ 
cany hecunie one of fiie duchies of tlicir kingdom. Upon 
the wliole, Florence seems to liave escaped eompavativcly 
unhurt the ravages of the northern invaders, owing pro¬ 
bably to its situation. Charlemagne ha\ ing conquered tho 
Longobards, organized the various provinces of their kmg- 
diiin: ho appoiuted at Florence a j uhtical chief called 
duke, and aflcnvards ceiiiil, under whom were various 
oHieers called scahiiii, vicarii, vicedomini, advoeati, and 
ccnteiiarii, who by the Capitularies of the year 809, ch. xxi., 
were to be chosen by the- count and the people together. 
Thus a municipal government was early given to Florence. 
In the eleventh e,entury, when Italy began to bo involved 
iti tile long ([uanel between titc ciinrcli and the empire, 
Florenee witli the greater part of Tuscany was under tho 
jurisdiction of tliu Counte.ss Matilda, who dying about 1115 
left her inlieritaiice to the Roman see. From that time (in; 
towns of Tuscany began to govern tlieni.selves as inde¬ 
pendent eommonwealths, and the popes favoured this stale 
of tilings. Florenee bad tliun a very limited eonlado, or 
territory, extending only a few mile.s round its walls ; Itul 
tile industry and spceulalive spirit of its citizens wonder¬ 
fully enriched them. They hail commercial estahlishmonts 
in tlie Levant, in F’riuice, and in other parts; they were 
money-changers, money-leii<lors, jewellers, and goUlsintths. 
In 1078 lliey first enlarged the circuit of their town. In 
i 11.3, while the Countess Matilda was still living, the citi¬ 
zens of Florence took up arms to repel a new delegate or 
Vicar sent by'llie emperor and aeooniponied by a troop of 
armed men furnished by the neighbouring feudatories. 
They met him at Monte Cascioli, then an estate of the 
Counts Gidolingi, about six miles west of Florence; Ro¬ 
bert tlie imperial vicar was killed in the conlliet, and bis 
men were routed. This was tho first military exploit of 
the Florentine eomraunity, and from that time Florenco 
was numbered among the towns attached to the popes and 
opposed to the emperors, or as they were afterwards called 
in the following century, the Guelph party, nltliough miin^ 
of the neighbouring feudatories were of the opposite or impe¬ 
rial party; and os sevo.ral of them at various epoch.s became 
citizens of Florence, or became connected by marriage or 
otherwise with Florentine families, tho seeds of internal 
discord were tints sown within its walls. 

In 1177 the first internal disturbance is recorded as raised 
by tho Uberli, a powerful family, supported by their de¬ 
pendants and firiends, against the consuls, or municipal ma¬ 
gistrates, who wore elected by the various trades. Tho 
town became divided into factions, each headed by some 
turbulent family: they fought in the streets, from palace to 
palace, and tower against tower: of these towers there were 
many within the town more than 100 braccia high (about 
190 feet). (Malispini, Cronica Fiorrntina, cap. 80.) 

In 1215 the whole town was divided into two factions, in 
consequence of a young man of the family of Buondelmonti, 
wlip was betrothed to a young lady, a relative of the Uberti, 
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laving broken hSs Ikith to her and tseOried another of the 
family of DonatL The Uberti and their ralatim stabbed 
the promise-breaker in the street. The citizens took part, 
some with the 'Uberti, and others with the Buondalmonti 
and Uonati. As the 'Uberti wore partisans of the emperor 
Ftedoric TI,, the two parties assumed the respective names 
of O.uelphs end Gwibeiines, and the private feud was mixed 
iro with the great quarrel which then divided all Italy. In 
tlte course of this struggle, sometimes one, sometimes the 
other of the two parties prevailed, when the leaders of the 
losing faction generally left the town to return at the first 
(jpportunity. The majority of the citizens however were 
Guelplis, anil (heir jiarty predominated in the town when 
the oinporor Frederic II. died in 1250. Emboldened by 
this event, the Guelphs of Florence, not content with ruling 
ever their community, sent forces against Pistoja, Pisa, and 
Siena, which belonged to the Guiheline party, defeated the 
Pisans, made an incursion in|b,the valley ofMugcllo against 
the Ubaldini, who, as well as the Guidi, were great Guibe- 
line feudatories in the Apennines, and sent another force 
into the 'V'aldamo against the Florentine emigrants who 
had gathered there. All this occurred in 1252, which was 
thenceforth remembered by the Florentines as ‘ the year of 
victories.’ In 1254 they look Volterro. Tliis was to Flo¬ 
rence a poriod of great succes.s, and it was then that they 
first coined their golden fiorins, of twenty-four carats, and 
of the weight of a drac.htn, bearing the impression of John 
the Baptist, the patron of Florciiue, and a lily, the device 
of 1 bo city. Tills was considered the finest coin in all Europe. 
It was also about tliis lime that the government was re¬ 
formed. In.stead of the consuls of the trades, a council of 
twelve anziani, or elders, was appointed, two for each dis¬ 
trict of the town, who wore civil magistrates, and a podesla 
was chosen from some other town to administer justice, 
whoso decisions were without appeal. Another stranger 
was chosen as coptain of the people, or commander of the 
militia, composed of the citizens formed into companies 
under their respective gonfaloniori, or standard-bearers. 
Those two last officers were renewed every two years, 
and sometimes yearly. It was at that time a prevail¬ 
ing custom of the Italian cities to choose their podcsta flora 
among strangers, to avoid the risk of partiality arising from 
connexion and friendship; but the temptation of bribery or 
seduction still remained. 

Meantime the Guibeline emigrants had gathered at 
Kieria, and being supported by Manfred, king of Naples, 

I hey took the field under Fariuata degli Uberti, an able 
leader, who surpri.sed the Florenfiiie.s and other Guelphs of 
Tuscany at Monleaparto, on the bankiof the Arbia, a few 
itnIcH from Siena, ou the 4lh September, 1260, and cora- 
ploicly defeated them, with the loss of 10,000 killed and a 
ninnber of prisoners. The Guibelmcs entered Floronco in 
trmuiph, the principal Guelphs who survived lied to Lucca, 
Iheir property was confiscated, their houses were razed, and 
a now magistracy was formed from among the Guibeline 
party, who took the oath of allegiance to Manfred. At a 
general diet of the Guibeline cities, held soon after at Era- 
poli, it was pronosed to raze Florence to the ground, and 
distribute the inhabitants among other towns, as the bulk 
of the population was too much Guelph to bo trusted ; but 
Fiivinata indignantly resisted the proposal, saying he would 
sooner join the Guel^s than see his native town destroyed: 
this threat had its eneet, and Florence was saved. Dante 
has jnslly praised Farinata for this patriotic act, in which 
the ^Itn^ of the citizen rose above the passions of the 
partisan. 

In 1265 the defeat and death of Manfred, at Benovento, 
turned tjte scale against the Guibelines. The Florentiiios 
in the following year drove away the garrison loft by Man¬ 
fred, and offered their allegiance for ton years to Charles of 
Anjou, king of Naples, who sent them 800 Fronoh horse¬ 
man under Gui de Montfort as his vioor. A new organiz¬ 
ation of the government took place, which was divided 
ainmtg. several councils. There was a council of twelve 
Baonomini, who wore to give their omnion fl,rst on every 
now measure, laWj or tax nroposed, after which the measure, 
if approved tg?-tm* wa8 laid before the council of credenza, 
or • trust.’ a sort of senate composed of the gonfalonieri df 
the higher trades and Other notables, who MlUierated in 
secroti and from thsm tihe motioo c^o before the council 
OfSUt), epniy^ng of deputteafivui aU classes of citizens, 
presided ovm Iry the jpodeeta.h'hmh gave its final sanction. 
The mddo of «leotiiig these vhrfooa counm'lora is not very 


clearly ascertained. There was also much confusion be¬ 
tween the legislative and judicial powers in all the Italian 
cities, and the laws and customs were generally so barbarous 
and absuri^ that there was no security for person or pro¬ 
perty. (Sismondi’s Italian Rtmuhlict; Hallam's Middle 
Ages; also an article in the Pbreign Quarterly Review, 
xxiv., October, 1833, ontho History cf Modem Italian 
Freedom.) 

In 1268 the expedition of Conradin »ve a momentary 
preponderance to the Guibelines, but they were soon ex¬ 
pelled agajn from Florence. In 1273, by the mediation of 
the pope, peace was made between the two parties, and the 
Guibelines wore recalled, but this harmony did not last long. 
In 1280 Cardinal Latino Orsini, legate of Pope Nicholas III., 
made a new peace : the more violent Guibelines were ba¬ 
nished for a time, but their property was restored to them, 
and the rest of their party were allowed to return, and to 
participate in the offices ofAe state. But the Guelphs 
being stronger, did not keep foeir promises towards them. 
From this epoch and for the next thirty years we have a 
faithful guide among the intricacy of the internal feuds of 
PToropce in the chronicler Dinp Compagni, from whom a 
brief account of those transactions in which both he him¬ 
self and the poet Dante acted a part, is given under the 
head Dante. The institution of the Priori, or supreme exe¬ 
cutive magistrates, who were chosen ftom among the higher 
trades, one for each district or ward of the city, and renewed 
every two months, dates from this epoch, and lastwl till the 
end of the republic. All those fomilies who had titles 
of nobility conferred upon thorn, whether Guelphs or Oui- 
bolines, Were declared to bo excluded for ever from the 
higher offices of state. They formed tho class called Dei 
Grandi, and wore 33 families, mostlv Guelph, as the, Gmbo- 
lines hud been previously exiled. Machiavelli remarks on 
this occasion Uiat ‘ the plebeians of Rome aimed at sharing 
in the offices and honours of the state in common with the 
patricians, an aim just and reasonable, and in which they 
8ucceod(.*d, while those of Florence fought in order to mo¬ 
nopolize tile government, to the exclusion of the nobles, 
which made the latter more desiicrate, and led to a puijie- 
tual recurrence of slaughter, banishment, and conllscatioii.’ 
(Jstorie Finrentine, jiroemio, hb. iii.) But Machiavelli 
seems to have overlooked tlio difference in the constit ution of 
society in tho two cities: at Rome the patriciars were the 
original inhabitants, while at Florence the nobles were most 
of them originally strangers who had asked for and obtained 
the freedom of tho city, or citizen families who had ubiaiued 
titles of nobility from the emperors or other foreign rulers. 

After the feuds of the Bianchi and the Neri, and tho ba¬ 
nishment of the former, tho Florentines besieged and took 
Pistoja by famine in the year 1306. The siege was attended 
with eirourastnnees of the greatest atrocity, like most of 
the wars of the Italian cities in the middle ages, and which 
are indignantly related by honest Dino. In August, 131-5, 
Ugucciotie della Faggiuola, at the head of the Guibelines of 
Pisa, completely defeated the Florentines, joined by the 
other Guelphs of Tusoany, at Monte Catini, in the "Val di 
Nievole. But Uguccione himself being drivwi away from 
Pisa for his tyranny towards the oitizeiw, Flcitenoe bad time 
to recover from its loss. Uguccione‘wss succeeded in the 
commend of tho Guibelines of Tuscany hf Oastruocio Cas- 
tracani, lord of Lucca, who took Pisttm, and defeated the 
Florentines in. a ipijtched battle at AJtopascio, near .the 
marshes of Bientina, in eWterobor, 1325, Cagteuceio ad¬ 
vanced to within a mile o^ 'Florence, and had the Insbt^ of 
Arezzo mined himwMi his forces, 1» would have h^eti the 
town. Blit the Florentines receive^ timely asaia^nce from 
the Anjou king of Najdes, while the Em]^or Lu^ovio V. 
came into Italy to support Ciu^TUOcia and tihe Guibelines, 
whose cause however mot soon after. ,wi8i an irrepara¬ 
ble loss by the death of Cajitruecio in Beptamher, 1S28. 
[CASTRircoio Cabtiucawi,] Cha^#^ of Calabria, on 
whom the Flormitines in UMir di|tie|i»4tad conforred 4he 
signorio, or lordsh^ tif t^ejr thg, mid iir|io had already giaen 
proctfo <tfa.tyiaQniwV4iap(ititk^(>|luA^^^ the same thbe. 
Death, MachiavaW ehtiwvad,'WiW'^ best ally of tihe Flo- 
rantinee in their ,padat ti^||;i^ ijistMMes. 'Vyhije .tiiey ware 
itU 4 hteued % 0estn)6|eip, onie;hf their prioeipal merchant 
nttiities for,the aphtief 460,006 golden flprinawhioh 

added fimmy to them dutisM in 1333 a groat‘ilood .of 
tlw Atno burm alMtf'three hridgea^^ w w£^ laid 

mwi .Of the rtroeta Fleienee wat8t:,et>d cauaed 
he«tinrda]iHi;ge. Smeywraafterwtti«b^ti|Miroom9»aritial 
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eoupftnie*, Penizssi and Bardi, failed in oohsequence of the 
1088 of 1,365,000 golden florin*, being capitel^d interest or 
Bum* which they had advanced to Edward III. of England, 
and which he was unable to repay. 

These facts give an insight into the sources of the extra¬ 
ordinary wealth and resources of the Florentines. These 
sources were twofold, the nun^ous manufectures at home 
and the trade and bauhing speculations carried on by Floren¬ 
tine merchants abroad. Among the manufactures the most 
important were those of woollens, silks, and jewellery. The 
citaei.8of Florence were ola^d from 1266 into 12 arti, or 
coHip&ni6%of trades or prol&JWiioiis,#©venofwliich wore called 
arti masnaoti, namely—1. lawyers and attorneys; 2, dealers 
in foreim stufls; 3, bankers and mouey-changors; 4, woollen 
manuiketurers and drapers; 5, physicians and apothecaries; 

6, silk manufacturers and mercers; 7, furriers. The arti 
minori, or lower trades, were originally five - retailers of 
cloth, smiths, shoemakers, butchers, carpenters, and masons; 
but they were afterwards increased to 14. Every citizen 
who wished to be eligible to office was required to inscrite 
his name on the rolls of one of the trades. Dante had his 
inscribed on the roll of the apothecaries, although ho never 
exercised that profession. Of the importam-e rtf their 
foreign trade, and the influence which the Florentine mer¬ 
chants or bankers had attained in foreign countries, we have 
a proof in the foot, that when Pope Boniface VIII. after Ins 
election, received the congratulatory addresses of foreign 
states, it was observed t hat no less than 12 envoys ac credited 
to him on the occasion were citizens of Florence, on which 
Boniface exclaimed, that'* Uic Florentines constituted the 
fifth eleniont of the creation.’ , 

Tlieir armies, especially when upon o long expedition, 
were chie/ly composed of murcenaries aiid auxiliaries, and 
mostly s'ommanded by a loreigii captain, or condottiere, 
by wiiora they were often badly served or betraywl. The 
towns and districts subject to Florence retained their local 
statu tos, and elected their own magistrates, like the muni- 
cipia subject to antient Rome, but they had no share in the 
central government of the republic. 

Fresh dissensions among themselves and an unfortunate 
campaign against Pisa made the Florentines look out again 
fur a foreign protector. King Robert ot Naples sent them 
one of his' officers, Gaultier de Brienne, of French extrac¬ 
tion. but born in Greece, who bore the title of Duke of 
Athens, and who had already some years before come to 
tlie assistance of Florence against Castruocio. Many of the 
citizens, weary of civil feuds,pontrived to have him elected by 
acclamation lord of Florence for life, in 1342, thus supersed¬ 
ing the ordinary government of the Priori and Gontalonierc. 
He began by putting to death or sending into exile a number 
of citizens of the wealthier popular families who had till 
now kept the government in their own hands, and who were 
obnoxious both to the nobles who were oxcluded from oflice 
and to the inferior orders who attributed to them all their 
troubles. Having a foreign force of Frenchmon and Nea¬ 
politans at hk disposal, his sentences wore summarily exe¬ 
cuted. In the course of ten months he contrived to draw 
400,000 golden florins, which he transmitted to Naples. 
He soon incurred the hatred of all parties, and having con¬ 
voked for the 26th July, 1343. a number of distinguished 
citizens to consult with them on the oftairs of state, but 
really for the purpose of putting them to death the peopK 
who were already prepared, rushed to the palace at the cry of 
• popob, popoto,’ dispersed the duke’s cavalry, and obliged 
him to capitulate on the 3rd of August, when the bishop 
of Florence bad him eonveyed safely with his men outside 
of the territory of the republic. Thus Florence recovered its 
independence, and the memory of that deUverance, called 
‘ 1 * Gaociata del Duca fl’Ateao,’ » still solemnized at Flo- 
renoe by the display of the flajps of the various trades on 

the 26th of July, , , , , v. 

It wa* now agreed that the grandi, (»• antient noblof-, 
should have a share of the offices of the state, but as they 
soon ««« Ti«»«l too toaoh, they were driven away a^in from 
the town-hall, UwMi this they took up arms, and a battle 
ensued in the streoteof Florenee, in which the grandi were 
defeated and their house* plundered and burnt This 
was the, lai^ struggle of the noble* at Florqpoe. (MacUta- 
velli, lib. 11.) But a fewyear* after a new qi»«el hK>he 
out hOtween two wealthy citton femilie*, the Albizzi and 
Ricci, wh^ dividea Qio city into two parties again. 
The Albiaai a* length preponderated, and after exiling a 
punster gf oUiacas «t vpp9»ito tw^y, they rgrped ft 


government composed entirely of popolani grassi, or Wb'iUtq' 
citizens. The way in which the Albizzi, an 1 the Medici afiei 
them, contrived to monopolize the power of the state, was by 
calling together the general assembly of the people in the 
great square, which, hot being able to deliberate, voted by 
acclamation a Balia, or dictatorial commission. This commis¬ 
sion appointed a permanent council, a sort of senate which 
chose the citizens whom it thought qualified to fill the princi¬ 
pal offices of state. These general assemblies, called ‘parla- 
menti,’ were resorted to in factious times, and were swayed 
ly tho strongest or boldest faction. (Mochiavelli, liton'r 
l^orentine.) Tlie lower trades, instigated by the Ricci and 
the Meffici, who began at that time to court uolicu and 
popularity, broke out into insurrection in l.')78, forced the 
town-hall, burnt the archives, and after three days of uiiai 
chy, elected a woolcombcr, Michele Lando, as chief ma¬ 
gistrate. Lando, who was a man of natural good sense, 
succeeded in re-establishing,order and checking the rinteis 
After several years of troubles, tho popolani grussi, wiili the 
Albizzi at their head resumed tlie power ill 1.382, and tbrmod 
a new aristocracy, which succeeded ui retaining the roins of 
the government for 52 years, not however without (icia- 
sioiiol tumults, conspiracies, and insurrections, until the 
year 1400. From that year, Machiavelli says, tho city 
remain^ internally (luiet till 1433, the longest period of 
tranquillity whicli Florence had ever known. Tlio slate 
was fortunate in its external politics; its two most foiniid- 
able enemies Gian Oaleazzo Visconti, duke of Milan and 
Ladislaus, king of Naples, being carried off, the former by 
tile plague and the other by another cotilagiou, just as they 
were threatening Florence with destructum. The Floreii- 
Imes acquired jHissession, jiailly by force and partly by pur¬ 
chase, of Girloim, Arezzo, Livorno (Leghorn), purl of llio 
Romagna, and lastly of Pisa, which they took throngli fa¬ 
mine and treachery in Scplcmhcr, 1406. The Florenliiias 
behaved with great humanity and even generosity in order 
to reconcile the Pisans to their yoke; but all the aiiticiii 
and most ojmlent families of that city omigralod to Lucca, 
Sai-diuia, and Sicily, the young men engaged in the free 
companies of the various Condottieri; and Paso, in losing 
its nidependeiice, lost its commerce, its population, and-its 
prosperity. 

'fhe administration of the Albizzi was overthrown by 
Cusnio de’ Modici, a popular citizen and a princely mer ¬ 
chant, in 1434. From that moment the history of Florcnce 
becamc closely connected with that of liis house, aud the 
sequel is given under the head Medici. 

The first house of Medici respected I lie republican form^, 
and were ccntenled with exercising the chief influence in 
the state without emerging from the class of citizens. But 
the foreign wars which desolated Italy in the llith century 
effected tlie fall of that republic, when a member of a laleial 
branch of the Medici, the line of Cosmo having hoconie 
extinct, was placed by Charles V. as duke of Florence. 
[Cosmo I.] The ducal dynasty of Medici eontinuod to 
rule till the year 1737, when, becoming extinct, tliey were 
succeeded by Francis of Lorraine, afterwards eiiijieror of 
Germany, aud husband of MariaTlioresa of Austria. [Tus¬ 
cany.] 

FLORES, an island 30 miles long, with a mean lircoillh 
of 9 miles, is one of the Azores, and situated in 39" 34' 
N. lat., and 31° W. long. It derived its name from the 
multitude of flowers with which it abounds. There are 
two small towns on tho oast coast, called Santa Cruz and 
Lagena. There is little trade, hut the island jiroduee.s 
abundance of wheat and pulsti; and a great number of 
horned cattle of small size are bred. Tho number of in¬ 
habitants is said to be about 141)0. 

FLORES, soittotimes called Endf-, an island in the 
Indian archipelago lying between b° and 9° S. lat., and be¬ 
tween 120° and 123° E. long. Its length is about 200 mile.s 
from east to west, and its average breadth about 35 miles. 
The surface of tho island is hilly, particularly on the south 
Bide, where there are several high volcanic mountains, from 
one of which there was an eruption in 1810. Tho prin¬ 
cipal port, Endtl, is on the south side of the island; it has 
au excellent harbour. Larantuka, a town on the oast 
side, on the strait* of Larantuka, in 8° 45' S. iat. and 123" 
E. long., is in tlie possession of the Portuguese, who have 
succeeded in bringing many of the natives to the profession 
of the Catholic faith. This is the only port of the island in 
possession of Europeans. End6 was formerly subordinate 
to llm Pttteh jeiiide&oy at Coopang ia the island of f imoi; 
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but in tSl'S the BugU) inhabitaots suctcccded in expelling 
all Kun^puans, «ud have since xefused to hold any inter- 
cuiuKe wuh them. The coast is mostly oolonizod by Bugis 
and Malays, but the lutertur Is inhabited by aborigines, 
about whom and about their customs and institutions 
little, or nothing is known. They more resemble in tljeir 
persons the Papuas of Now Guinea than any other inha¬ 
bitants of the Eastern Archipelago. 

FiiOlUAN, JEAN PIERRE CLARIS DE, was born 
of a noble liimily in the Clidteau-Floi ian, in the Cevonnes, in 
1763. His education was bupeiintendod by his grandfather ; 
but, on his dying deeply in debt, Floriun was ohiked to 
look around him fiir some means tif support. Tlie Marquis 
do Floriun, his uncle, who had married a niece of Voltaire’s, 
took young Floriun to Fernoy, where the philosopher spoke 
encouragingly of his talents. He became in 176b page of 
iIk! Due do I’eiiUiidvrc, uud ftnding that he had a passion 
for the army, that nobleman gave him a company of the 
dragoons de Pentliifivro. He shortly afterwards retired 
from active service, and accepted the place of geiitleinan in 
ordinary to the duke, wl»o treated him as a Iriend. Having 
now an oppoflunity to devote himself to literature, he pro¬ 
duced in 17K3 the romuinte of ‘ Galatea,’ in imitation of 
the novels of Ccrtuiilcs. His mot her being a Cusliliuu, he 
was iimfoctly faiiiiliur with the Spanisli laiigtiugu. ‘ Galatfio’ 
was followed by the well-known ‘ Numa Pompilius,’ pub¬ 
lished m 1786. The pastoral roraanco of * Estelle,’whieh 
Was produced two years uflorwartU, and was reckoned by 
critics his best production, caused hut small sensation at the 
time. He also brought out ti coUectiun of fables and a 
number of little comedies, in the Italian style, with Arlo- 
. chino for their hero, which wore very successful, lit 1791 
Im published his romance ‘ Gonzalvo do Cordouo,’ which 
was preceded by an historical notice of the Moors, which 
lias boon greatly esteemed. In 1793 ho was banished 
ftom Paris by the decree published against the nubility, 
and retired to Seeaux, the inhabitants of which rewived 
him with cordiality, as he hod always been, in conjunc¬ 
tion with tlie Due do Penthifivre, their benefactor. He 
wjpi ailorwards arrested, and confined in the prison called 
Port Libre, but he was soon liber&ted. His health was 
BO uiTccted by anxiety, that bodied in 1794, having, dur¬ 
ing his incarceration, written the romance of ‘ Guillaume 
Tell.’ 

Florian seems to have boon a writer who did little else 
than imitate, in an inferior manner, the authors who had 
iwecedod liim. * Galultie ’ is an imitation of Cervantes; 
‘Numa’ of Fenelon’s ‘Tulemaque;’ utid the fables, of those 
of La Fontaine, llis fables, which are well spoken of by La 
Harpe, contain sumo very Heal and accurate descriptions; 
indeed, as a fabulist. La Funtaiue is alone liis superior. 

* Numa’ retains its place os a school-book. The translaliun 
of * Don Quixote,’ which is a postliuiiious work, is censured 
ibr its want of humour. An lionuurublo trait of Florian 
deservos to be recorded—he devoted much of the profits of 
lu's works to paying the debts of his family. 

FLO'RIDA was the name given by Juan Ponce de Lion 
to the continent of North America, fVom having discovered 
it on Palm Sunday (called, in Spanish, Pasq^ua Florida) in 
1512. During a great part of the sixteenth century the 
southern part of the eastern coast of North America con- 
tinuod to bear this name, which was gradtially restricted 
to tliat portion of this coast now called Florida. This 
couotry at present forms a territory of the United States, 
and oomprehoitds a peninsula, lying between 25" and 30" 
45' N. lat. and 80" anil 83“ W. long., besides a tract of 
land extending along tlie northern shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico,between 29* 40'and.,31“N. lat. and 83" and 87" 20' 
W. longk The peiiinaula ajtd adjacent country are celled 
East F'lorida, end the remainder West Florida; the river 
Appalaehicula being considered as the boundary between 
them. The length of ihe (leniimula from Cape Sehlo, its 
most southern point, to the mouth of St Mary’s River, 
which divides Fturida from Goorgia, is 380 miles. Its width 
betwcou Vaensanaa Bay end St Augustine is about 90 puloa, 
and the bwwdth « alxiut the same tuwards its southern ex- 
tromity; but Ih0> central part between Amasura River and , 
Capo Romano is 189 tnilcs wide. The tract along tha Gulf 
of Mexico is nearly 800 miles long from east to west: its i 
width varies betwotm 39 and 70 miles. The whole terri;, 
torr it catfudated to b«:»bo,ttt 85,900 wiuans miles, or some* 
wUatjinore tluiQ that of FmglaRd., , . i 

Opposite the sottihorn extremity of the peninsula there 
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is a series of keys (as they are called, a comijytion of eayof) 
and ittlauds, mostly covered with Wood. They begin on the 
west with the Tortugas, and continue for some distance 
eastward, but afterwards turn to the north-cast and north, 
and tonumate at Clapo Florida. These islands, which at e 
called the Florida Keys, are idurtvd towards the south and 
oast ly narrow reefs, called the Florida Reefe, and hath flic 
Florida Keys, and the Florida Reefs may be considered as 
constituting in tliis place the left hanlt of ’fhc Gulf Stream, 
the beginmng of which may ho fixed between the Tortugas 
and the coast of Cuba, near the Havatma, Tho (Julf 
Stream rapidly increases in velocity, and between Capo 
Florida and too Bernini Islands sometimes runs five miles 
per hour. It continues with nearly the same Velocity along 
tho easiorn shores of Florida up to the mouth of Sf. Mary’s 
River. The whole of this coast is flat, and skirted by low 
narrow islands of sand, which lie parallel to the main land, 
and are separated from it by narrow and shallow lagupus, 
which eannut he navigated even by vessels of small burden. 
This coast has no liarbours, except at the northern e,\- 
treraity, where that Of St. Augustine has 10 feet, St. John 
15 feet, and St. Mary’s 20 feet water at high tides. The 
western veast of tho peninsula and that of West Florida arc 
also enclosed by elongated narrow sandy islands, though 
they do not form such u continuous barrier us along the 
eastern coast, some jiarts of tho west coast being free from 
them. But this coast also has few harbours. Charlotte 
Harbour (between 26° and 27“ N. lat.) has no great depth 
of water. Tampa Bay is spaeiqus, and, it is said, admits 
vessels of considerable burden; but the bust luvrbour is 
Pensacola, which has 21 feet water on the bar, and from 
23 to 30 feet in the interior, which is spacious and oon- 
veniaut. It admits vessels drawing 2(> feet, and is the 
deepest port on the northern coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 

11)0 southern di.stricls of the peninsula, as far nortli ns 
29° N. lat., are low and flat, being mostly covered with 
swamps, uud containing only moderate tracts of dry land 
intermixed with the marshy ground. It is in great part 
devoid of timber, and has only brackish water. Tlie part 
north of 29“ N. lat. has a more uneven surface, but the 
higher grounds in the interior rarely rise to the elevation of 
hills. This division contains bettor water, and is better 
drained; the swamps are not numerous, and arc only of mo¬ 
derate extent. It is besides bettor wooded, and its soil, 
though generally sandy, is more fertile; yet in nil Florida 
the proportion of good soil to bad is very small, and culti¬ 
vation is confined to a few sppts of mudorate extent. In 
the northern part limestone is the prevailing rock, and 
some of the rivers run in difierent places for some distance 
under ground. 

The climate of Florida is very mild, and in the southern 
districts hot. South of 28" N. lat. snow is unknown, and 
frost, though occasional, is rare. The lenipcrature of tliis 
tract approaches that of the 'IVest Indies. In summer the 
thenuometffl- generally rises to between 84° anti 88", and in 
.Inly and August even to 91". 'flie east side of the penin¬ 
sula is wm-roor than tho west, which is probably to be atti-i- 
bufed to the high temperature of tho (Julf Stream. At 
the equinoxes, espeeially in autumn, rain frills abundantly 
every day from eleven to four o’clock for several weeks. 
At this period strong gales are frequent. 

The peninsula is drained by several small rivers, and by 
the 8t. John River, whose main branch, the Ocklawitha, 
rises nearly midway between both seas, and runs ntfrtb for 
about 80 miles, when it turns east, and joins the other 
branch, or prppor St. John. Bojh rivers in their upper 
course form several shallow lakes, and, after their union, 
the channel of the river is more like an inlet of the sea, 
than that of a river, being very wide and nearly witlwut 
current for the remaiud^ of its course, w^Ucli, rather ex¬ 
ceeds 80 miles, and is directed to th<^ north, it is on an 
average 15 feet deep, and may be navi^ted sotne distance 
above the uWe where'botli btancbeii unite. 

Tho St. Mary’s River, whksii, forHto greatest part of <t8 
QOKtfe,. forms the. boundary^IFeon Flor^ "and 
Georgia, rises in the latter lltatii tiiar'S.l* lat, atid ftow- 
iog first-souftiward about 4o mfids,' then tufbii Wilh a bold 
svfeep northtpril. in wjhich tto^tion it continues t^tit 30 
mileS) The iten^der ttf ilti, opnrse lies to the«aist; where 
it fells ipte the Ajilaatk it forms gUi Mary's Harbour, 
foe de^t .port in ^ United States south ofjhe Chesa¬ 
peake. fod Awentie coast. 'Iha whole ooarseof this 
river is about 110 miles. 
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The rivers which fall into the Gulf of Mexico rise either 
*n Georgia or in Alabama. The most eastern is the Suwa^ 
nee River, whidi rises in Georgia With two branches, the 
Alapaha and Suwanee, which unite in Florida and fall into 
the Gulf of Mexico at thp northern extremity of the penin¬ 
sula of Florida, after a course of upwards of 200 miles. 
Farther west is the Ocklockonnee, which also rises in 
Georgia: it runs about 125 miles. The next is the Appa- 
lachicola, the largest rivmr of Florida. Its principal branch, 
the Chatahooohee, rises near 35° N. lat., on the sonthorn 
declivity of the high table-land of the Appalachian system, 
and runs first souui-west and then south, in which direc¬ 
tion it enters Florida, receiving on its boundary the Flint 
River, which rises between .13° and .14° N. lat., and Hows 
210 miles before it joins the Clmtahooehee. The huited 
river is called Appalachicola,'which flows nearly due south 
more than 70 miles, and is navigable for vessels of con¬ 
siderable burden in all its extent. The united course of 
the Chatahuueboe and Appalachicola is more than 350 
miles. The’ Perdido is a small river, and only rotnurkablo 
as a political boundary between Florida and Alabama. 

Florida has a consirlcrable number of lakes, the largest 
of which are in the swampy districts of the peninsula. The 
Lake of Macaco (between 2C" and 27° N. lat.j seems to bo 
the most extensive; but its dimensions have not been 
aseertained. I.«ike George, which is an expansion of the 
St. John’s River, is 18 miles lung and 12 wide; the depth 
of its water is, on on average, 12 feet. In those districts 
where the limestone formation prevails there are also 
numerous lakes; but they are generally of small extent. 

The climate of Florida is favourable to the eullivation of 
most of the productions of the West Indies, where \he soil 
IS suitable. The sugar-cane may bo cultivated success¬ 
fully in all the maritime parts, wlicre the orange also, the 
lime, and the shaddock succeed. Colton, rice, indigo, 
tob.acco, Indian corn, and a great variety of fruits commiac 
the most iuiportaiit cultivated vegetables of Florida. The 
pines cover a great part of the northern districts, but the 
forests contain many oilier valuable trees. 

Wild quadrupeds of the larger description arc not numo 
rous, oxe.ept deer. Alligators, turtles, and snakes are very 
eouiiiiun. Fish Ls extremely abundant, and of ^eul variety. 
Coal and iron ore are said to abound in some places. 

According to the eonsus of 1ft. 1(1, the population of 
Florida coiisistod of 19,210 free people and 15,510 slaves, 
lliis scanty ]K)pulatiun of so extensive a country is ex¬ 
plained by the circumstance of llio inferior (juality of its 
soil. Rut it must also be observed, that a large portion of 
the penin»ula, along its western coast, is still in possession 
of an Indian tribe, the Seminolos, a branch of the once 
great and numerous nation of tlio Creeks. The number of 
individuals composing this tribe is said to exceed 12,000. 
Two or three years ago they destroyed several plantations 
of the whiles; and when an armed force was sent against 
them it was impossible to discover their jiurking-piacos. 
This war is still going on, but is not maintaiiietl with 
vigour; and it is probable that the Seminolos will keep 
possession of Uieir territory, os it does not contain any 
extensive tract fit for cultivation. 

Florida not having been received into the Union as a 
state, is only a territory, and in that capacity sends a dele¬ 
gate to Congress. Its capital, Talahassee, a few miles from 
the river Ocklackonnec, contains about 1200 inhabitants. 
Tli^imost important town is Pensacola, built on the bay of 
the same name; yet its population docs not much exce^ 
2000 souls. St. Augustine, on the shores of the Atlantic, 
has alwut 2000 inhabitants. In its neighbourhootl two 
settlements of Greek omigratits were established by the 
Rtiglishi called Anastasia and New Smyrna; but they no 
longer exist. Fkcther north is the lertile island of Amelia, 
on which is k small town called Femandina. 

Florida teas. Spaniards in 1512; the 

first'Spanish set^emeut was formed in 1565 at St Augus¬ 
tine, which town, therefot®, may be considered as the oldest 
Run^kh k^tlemont ’on the North American rantinent, 

' ^xcept those en the Mexican isthmus. The Spaniards kept 
,.poSS|Mioh'(^ ll^rida'till 1763, when it was ceded to Eng- 
Iknd, It was retaJtetl by the Spaniards in 1781, and te- 
maihed in their hands at the peace of 1783. In 1819, the 
"V nited States, being dmitous of possessing a coun^ which, 
by ite vicinity to the Gplf Stream, seems to give its posses¬ 
sors a ^reot (XimmsM o>'kr'the havtotion between Europe 
aPd the Countricklyiiig kbout the Gulf of Mexico, entered 


into a negotiation with Spain for the cession of Florida; 
and a treaty to that effect was ratified by Spain, in 1881 
The Spanish government, however, was not inclined to code 
the country; but the feebleness to which it was then re¬ 
duced rendered it incapable of any resistance, and in 1821 
it was taken possession of by General Jackson, by order of 
the government of the United States. Oaring the adminis¬ 
tration of Mr. Jefferson two millions of dollars were appro¬ 
priated for tile purchase of Florida; but the negotiation at 
that time wos not completed. 

FLORIN. fMoNKY.] 

FLORUS, LUCIUS ANNAEUS, a native of Siiain, 
or, according to others, of Gaul, lived under Trajan and 
Hadrian. Some have supposed him to he the same as 
Lucius Julius Florus. who lived under Augustus, and to 
whom Horace has addressed two of his Epistles; but as, 
in the proernium to his history, Florus speaks of Trajan, 
lie cannot bo the same person as Lucius Julius, unless we 
suppose the passage to be interpolated. This question has 
been di.scussed by Tilxe, De JUpittme Rerum Romanorurji, 
1M04. Ollier-s have supposed Florus the historian to be 
the same as Julius Florus or Floridus, who lived under 
Hadrian, and wrote the ‘Pervigilium 'Veneris,’-a pretty 
poem 111 imitation of Horace’s ‘Carmen Seciilare ;’ but the 
identity of the two writers is very doubtful. Lucius Annonis 
Florus wrote a small work entitled ‘ Epitoniu de Gestis 
Roinanorum,’ in 4 books, from the foundation of tlio city 
to the closing of tlio Temple of Janus by Augustus. The 
author compiled his epitome from Livy and from other lilsto- 
riaii whose works are lost. It is meagre and dcclaniatorv, 
and is leas a history than a panegyric of the Roman pooplc. 
Florus is also incorrect in his chronology and geography. 
It iiiust be observed, however, that the text, as we have it, 
is corrupt and iiilerjKilutod. The work is of some use as u 
kind of substitute, however poor, for those books of Livy 
which are lost. Sonic MSS. attribute to Florus also the 
Epitoniae, or heads of Minteiits, of the hooks of Livy. 

FLOS FKHttl. [Akhagonite.] 

FLOl'SAM, or FLOATSAM, is such portion of the 
wreck of a ship aud the cargo as continues floating on the 
surface of the water. Jetsam is where goods are cast into 
the sea, and there sink and remain under water; and ligan 
is where tliey arc sunk in the sea, but are tied to a cork or 
buoy, in order that they may be found again. 

Those barbarous and uncouth appellations arc used to 
distinguish goods in these ciruumstaiicus from legal wreck, 
in order to constitute which they must como to laud. 

Flotsam, jetsam, and ligan belong to the king, or his 
grantee, if no owner appears to claim within a year after 
they are taken possession of by the persons otherwise en¬ 
titled. They arc accounted so far distinct from legal wreck, 
that by the king’s grant of wreck, flotsam, jotsuiu and ligan 
will nut pass. 

Wreck is frequently granted by the king to lords of 
manors as a royal frunmnse; but if the king's goods uru 
wrecked, he can claim them at any time even after a year 
and a day. (HI. Com.) The same distinction, it is pie- 
sumod, would- prevail with respect to liutsuin, jotsain, and 
ligan. 

F1/)UNDER. [Pekuronectidj*:.] 

FLOUR. [Wheat.] 

FLOUR, ST., a town in France, in the department of 
Cantal, the capital of an arrundisseraent aud the seat of a 
bishopric. It is on the right bank ef the river Lende, a feeder 
of the Trueyre, which mils into the Lot, one of the prin¬ 
cipal streams of the system of the Garonne, 289 miles from 
Paris, on the high road W Moulins and (Jlormoiit to Nar- 
bonne and Perpignan. This town is said to derive its name 
and its origin ftoin a bishop of Lodove, who came into Au¬ 
vergne to preach, and died there near the end of the fiiur- 
toenth century, and whose sanctity attraoted so great a 
crowd as to form a town. St. Flour is on the aommit a4' 
an eminence of basalt about 3U0 feet high, and enjoys, fi-om 
its elevated situation, a pure though keen air. I'he stieeis 
are narrow and sombre in their appearance; the bouses, 
which ai-e built of lava and covered with tiles, have a black 
and dismal look. The cathedral is small, and the prome¬ 
nade (which forms the entrance from Toulouse and Hodez) 
though tolerable iu itself, is not advantageously situated. 
The population of the town in 1832 was 5813 ; of the com¬ 
mune 6464. The inhabitants trade in corn aud mules; 
they manufacture linen cloth, ordinary woollens, and glue. 
In the neighbourhood, but not in the town, metal pota and. 
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MOW ilM ULmy of the tinhers, havkMg, and other 

induBtriouB itineruito tmo traverse France, come from tlie 
district round St. Flour. There are nine yearly fairs, at 
two of which a naaoabor of mules ore sold. The town has a 
seminary f(» the priesthood, a high school, and an agrioul* 
t|iri^'soeietyv a small public library, and a philosophical 
apparatus. The assize court of the department is held nore; 
and there are one or two subordinate courts justice. 

The diocese of St. Flour was established at or near the 
time of the origin of the town, and comprehended Haute 
(or Upper) Auvergne; it iiowcomprehenas the department 
of Uantal. Tluj bishop is and alwaye has been a suffragan 
of the arclibishop of Bourges. The arrondissement cum^ 
prebends 6 cantons and 82 communes, and had in 1832 a 
]>opulatiun of 04,943. 

FLOWER, that part of a plant m which the organs of 
reproduction are placed. It usually eonsists of a calyx, a 
corolla, stamens, and a pistil; hut sometimes of only one of 
the two latter parts; oa in the willow and other plants with 
naked unisexual flowers. In the absence of the stamens 
and {Wtil no colteclion of leaves, whether coloured or nut, 
constitutes a flower. What are termed compound, or more 
properly composite, flowers, are collections of flowers in a 
close bead, as in the dahlia, and are consequently a {leruliar 
form of inflorescence. riNFi.oRESCKNCE.] 

FLOWERS, Lord Bacon (Msay 46) calls a garden ‘ the 
pure.st of human pleasures.' Admitting and vduing fully 
the truth of this assertion, it must be added, that it is also a 
pleasure which is easily procured, and which lasts through¬ 
out a very large portion of the year. In saying that a garden 
is easily procured, wo must be understood to mean a garden 
in whicn the objects desired by the cultivator are show, 
gaiety, and neatness. Where rarity and refinement are 
wish^ fur, the case is wholly altered; the first can be ob¬ 
tained at a small cost, but there is no limit to the expense 
of (tie second. It is of the method of cultivating and dis- 
)ilaying flowers in a gardon of the loss refined sort that we 
shall now chiefly treat, and we do so because of the great 
increase of these gardens that is visible: the smallest villa 
and parsonage, or the larger farm-house, are now rarely 
without their beds of flowers; and a few hints may be useful 
to tlioir proprietors. It is obviously desirable, where the 
varieties of flowers eultivateil are few in number, that they 
should be chosen with regard to the following qualifies: the 
size, the brilliancy, and the smell of their blossoms, the 
variety of their colours, and more especially tlie length of 
time which they continue to blow. This last point is very- 
material, because, if it is disregarded, a large stock of plants 
will be requisite to keep up a succession, and the labour of 
planting and replanting, moving and removing, will mul¬ 
tiply trouble and expense. As a very large majority of an¬ 
nuals are deficieut in this quality, it must be to biennials 
and perennials that the gardener must chiefly trust. Many 
of these plants not bung sufliciently hardy to stand ex¬ 
posure to an English winter, some shelter must be pro¬ 
vided for thorn during that season. Room fur a con¬ 
siderable numlier may oominonly l>e found in the house of 
the owner of the gardstS: they can be placed in windows 
and in passages, where they will remain m health, if in cold 
weather the hous<» is oontinually inhabited. If this cannot 
be done, shrubby plants may bo wall, though not so well 
preseiTfod, by taking them up at the beginning of winter, 
cutting back the branches, and stowing the roots in a dry 
oellar, whence'\hey roust bo taken early in the spring, and- 
potted atid watered in a shed-room or very sheltered place 
to forward thera'ibr the summer. The host method of keep¬ 
ing them in the winter (and in this method with care there 
is no risk whatsoever of loss,) is in a brick pit with two or 
throe glass lights, wsenaed'by a small stove and flue: the 
cost of building suoh a pit Will irtUrily be about 10/. Some 
break^e of glass must of course be considered ns an annoal 
cost. The quantity of fUol used will be too small to take into 
oonsidoration; a few cinders ore all that is requisite. Thou¬ 
sands of plants may be kept in one such pit. 

Plants may be multiplied in many ways, by budding, 
grafting, innamhing, by layers, pipings, and cuttings, by 
suckers, the diviSkHi of roots aud tubers, and by seed; and 
there are very few species from which by some of these me¬ 
thods ahi tntu'eese ciunof be obtained. So ei^’ indeed is 
the multiplication a( plants, and so large a number of new 
plants can with proper nia>iii||einent bp raised from one 
original stock iif the doufeO of.ti year, that the nursery gar- 
deueis find iinp<M«9>ie ia r«re iustanoes) to 


maintain a high price for a new flower beyond two or three 
years; the first year the price of a, new flower may be S/., 
the, second it will be about 30^^ the third year not more 
than 2s. 6d. Tlie metliod applicable to the greatest number 
of plants, and which is successful with ordinary manage¬ 
ment is that of cuttings: from the parent plant snudl riips 
or cuttings are taken where ^le wood is not very tender, 
and if practicable at a joint. The cuttings should be planted 
about two inebes apart, in large pots or boxes, and the pots 
placed in a moderately warm hot-bed, shaded from the sun. 
In about a fortnight they will strike root, aud begin to grow. 
They should then be gradually hardened, be put as far, as 
practicable, into separate pots, and removed into tlie flue- 
pit, where plenty of air must bo given them in the day-time 
to prevent their dfcmping and a fire bo lit before frosiy 
nights: the additional security of mats thrown over the 
frames must be used when the weather is unusually sevoio. 
The time of removing the plants from their winter quarters 
must depend upon their nature and the climate in which 
tliey are to grow. The last week in Hay or the first in J one 
is the earliest time at which the tenderest will beer a 
thorough exposure; for one or two previous weeks they 
should be hardened by gradual exposure to tho wind and 
cold nights, care being taken to protect them with mats if 
citlier should be in excess. Toe cultivation of dahlias is 
commenced in tlie second or third week in February, when 
the routs which have been taken up in the autumn should 
be put into a hot-bed, kept, as far as practicable, at a 
uniform heat of 62“ to 65°; a little of the earth in the bed 
should bo spread over them, and water liberally given them 
once a day. Tho roots will then push out suckers, one 
from ekeh eye; these should be separated from the bulb: a 
few fibres of the old root being torn off with tlieiii, and being 
treated after the maimer of cuttings, will strike and be 
ready to plant out at the end of May. It is a fault with gar¬ 
deners gonorally that their dahlias flower too late. The first 
flowei-s are selaoni perfect, and it often happens that the 
plants have not long reached their prime before lliey are 
cither pinched by cold nights or perhaps altogellior de¬ 
stroyed by frost. It is therefore desirable that the plants 
should never be checked in tho early stages by want of heat 
or otherwise. Perennial herbaceous plants may be easily 
multiplied by dividing the roots either in the autumn or in 
.spring. Annuals are principally raised from seed sown in 
April and May, either upon a liot-hod, from whicli they 
must bo Iransplantod, or in the situation in which they are 
to grow. Swoi^poas and mignonette, nomopliylla iusignis, 
poppies, &c., are very shy of being transplanted unless from 
THUS. Mallows, choriopsis, Cliiiia and German aslt-rs, 
French and African marigolds, eutuca viscida, nolaiia jiroi,- 
trata, &e., will be bettor raised on a hot-bod. Now annuals 
are continually produced: we do not however consider tlieui 
generally us a desirable class of flowers. 

There are two methods of arranging flowers with a view 
to their disj^y—Ist, putting each species in a separate 
bed; 2nd, mixing two or more species in one bed. Each 
has its merits, and in every garden both should be jirac- 
tisod. When flower-beds situated close to each other are 
to be filled with one species only, it will be requisite to 
consider the height and colour of the flowers to be planted, 
that both symmetry and harmony may be preserved. Yel¬ 
low flowers, especially among those that grow from six 
inches to two feet in height, are more numerous than 
flowers of any one other c<ddur,and care must be tak^ nbt 
to plant them in undue proportion- When several species 
are to be plantod in the same bed, the largest bed must be 
chosen, tho tallest species be placed in the middle, and 
various colours mixed t(%ether; sufiScient space should 
be left for each plant to grow freely without intorferitig 
with or confusing its branches with those that are next to 
it. Flowers for the moef part like a rloh, light, new soil. 
Tlie spot chosen ibr a flower-garden should he dry, open to 
the sun, and sheltered from wind andei^ 

Beckman (Hut. Jmeniiat^ «ayat|»t it stay be assorted 
with groat ^robabMty, ‘ that toe mbK^ feate for flowers 
came fr^, Persia to Oohstaii^aoidhi wM thence waf im¬ 
ported to Sttroiw fl» the hat fifoe jn the sixteenth" oeu- 
tury. At any rate we And that the greater paift of the * 
prodfeftieaa of onr fleweri^frMei were oonVeyed' to iri by 
that 1%e fital phblie botanic garden fri Purojje 

was eiMMitdiahedat Ksa de’ Medici ih 1343: The 

exam]^ 'Waa imitatea id Padua, Bpli|goa, 

flmmieaa bwet tflties and uaivereitiee iff 
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Italr and (Jonaafty. The Pnteh^ et this titte 1a«»n to 
exchange the bulbs for which their ttardem were celebrated 
for the orange-trees of Genoa'' Mid jjeghom; Spanish 
flowers also lound their way into Italy, and ainon|^ them 
thtf double night-smellingjasmine, Wnich was so highly 
rised by the governor of PisH that he placed a eentinel to 
eep guard over the plant. 

The taste for gfflrdfens among the French was likeFiso 
derived from the Italians. Thus ftir the taste for nowfer- 

f ardoning had not passed the' limits of favourable climates, 
ut it continued to spread into colder countries. Germany 
and England followed the example of their neighbours. 
James I. of Scotland wrote of a ^rden at'Windsor Castle, 
where be was a prisoner in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century; but gardens at that time wer) certainly very rare, 
and seem to have been ratherformal shrubberies with olipped 
yew and other hedges, asbuurs, and avenues, than gardens 
containing herbaceous and other flowering plants. The 
gardens at Nonsuch and Hampton Court were planted in 
Henry VIII.’s reign; at Hatfield, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. Evelyn mentions in his Diary the most cclebr-ated 
gardens of nis day; from his account of them it will be 
seen that flowers were then generally cultivated, and that 
gardens had become a luxury on which largo sums of 
money were expended. The prices which have been given 
for flowers at certain periods form a very curious portion of 
their history. The most curious instance of a mania (it can 
be called no less) for different species is given by Beckman. 

{ Hint. Inven., vol. i.) In the middle of the sevonteonth 
coiiiury tulip roots of particular kinds were greatly sought 
after, and as their value consequently greatly increased, 
they became mailer of speculation; roots were sold by 
a weight less than a grain ; as much as three, four,-and five 
thon.-iand florins wore given for some species; and when once 
it liap))ened that there were only two roots of a kind called 
Semper Augustus to be liad, the one at Amsterdam, the 
(ith(T at Haarlem, 4600 florins (about 402f. 10*.), together 
with a new carriage, two grey horses, and comploto harness, 
were given for one root. Twelve acres of land wore oflbrod 
for a single root, and those who had not ready money pro¬ 
mised their movable and immovable goods, lands, cattle, 
and clothes. The purchaser perhaps did not even receive the 
root he had bought; he certainly had no intention of cul¬ 
tivating it, and tho transactions were purely speculative. 
This extraordinary system of gambling can only be accounted 
for by Ibe want of employment for capital. At the present 
time (1B37), though gardens are maintained at a great cost, 
we do not hear of very large sums being given for individual 
specimens of wliatever species; GOf. or 70(. is considered a 
great price for any plant, and is very rarely given. The 
princinal nursery gardeners, and we believe one noble¬ 
man uistin^ished for his love of flowers, employ botanical 
agents in distant countries; and the varieties of flowers 
imported from the Cape of Good Hope and South America, 
and the East and West Indies, have been -extremely nu¬ 
merous. (Loudon’s Cyclop, (jf Gardening.) 

FLUCERINE, the name given to tho native deuto- 
fiuate of cerium which occurs at Pinbo end Broddbo, 
near Falun, in Sweden. It occurs both massive and crys¬ 
tallized. The crystals are either six-aided plates or prisms; 
they have a yellow or reddish colour; fracture uneven; 
dull; translucent, in very thin fragments: when heated by 
•the l)loW-pipe on charcoal it becomes slightly brown, but 
doetf not fuse; in the reducing flame it becomes colourless, 
and in -the oxidating flame, with borax and a phosphate, it 
yields an' orange-coloured globule: when heated in a tube 
with an acid, the glass is corroded. 

ITLUB. tHopSB.] 

FLUELtiFTE, a obtniiound of fluoric adid and alumina, 
which occurs at Stenna-gwyn, in Cornwall, in octahedral 
crystals, the primary form being a rhombic prism: the 
c^stals arc colourless and transparent, with a vitreous 
iostro. It is extremely rare. 

. FLHENTS';:, [Ftt«tioita.1 ' . . 

FLUtD,' H^is term i4 applied to substances of which the 

Paris ntMribss^ifsi^ idobUny amongst themselves, but more 
rigoromily flloeMhds od'the rrintWe intensities of the forces 
'ot tho oOmponent poi^ioles of masses. In bodies 
perinanont fWii, ^nominated sdids, these Jforces not 
ohly ppslferve tlw ];arifole8 in a state of rest when uft^ 
tuHmdrhut also, tm the communicatito of a slight distiOT- 
ahee relative h> Iheir wirttt pwltions,'* reduce them, afttt 
’fhe lapse of a viaty shwt ttew, to 'the pliwes they pos¬ 


sessed before; hence arises the permanence of flgutn and 
arrangement characteristic of solid bodies. On the otS^ 
hand, the gases have an elastic or expansive power, whi^ 
is usually attriTmted to caloric, because the gaseous state is 
induced in all substances by the communication of a M g b de¬ 
gree of heat; tho particles of gases have therefore a tendency 
when external forces are removed, to fly from their plac^ 
in obedience to the repulsion exercised by the ports in their 
vicinity: they are therefore freely moveable amongst each 
other. But the conditions of the motion of any one particle 
are nevertheless limited by the condensations of the par¬ 
ticles on which they impinge and the ratofkctions of those 
they abandon, and therefore, even in a gas, the disturbance 
of a particle only makes it describe a curve round its moan 
position, and the condensations and rarefactions thence 
generated produce inequalities of pessure which propa¬ 
gate like motions in the particles in the vicinity. These 
motions, gradually conveyed throughout tho entire mass, 
produce vibrations, the phenomena of sound, and, it is 
thought, those also of light. 

This yielding to the internal forces called into play by 
the motion of the particles of a gas is by no means opposed 
to but rather implies their perfect mobility. If we diminish 
or increase their specific weight by an alteration of tem¬ 
perature, they will accordingly rise or sink amongst tho 
myriads of particles by which’ they are surrounded. Yet 
they will not rise or sink as if in vacuo, for they still will be 
encumbered by the influences of the adjacent particles, and 
therefore their motions must suffer resistance. 

But in liquids, which also como under the denomination 
of fluids, this alteration of density and elasticity js imper¬ 
ceptible in ordinary motions, from whence, in physico-rau- 
thematics, they have been generally treated as incompres¬ 
sible bodies; still a small alteration of specific gravity is 
sufficient to produce a distinct motion on the particles sub¬ 
ject to such change. By the application of a blow-jiipc to 
the lower part of a glass vessel containing any liquid a 
current, due to the alteration of density of the particles in 
contact^ith the healed part of the glass, is generated, and 
there is much reason to believe that many of the per¬ 
manent currents of tho ocean originate from a similar 
cause, namely', the unequal temperature of difforont parts 
of the bottom of the sea, either ftora the difference of their 
depths, or of the eonductibility of the solid strala with 
which the fluid is in contact. 

Tho particles of a fluid being thus surrounded by others 
which are subject to external forces, such as that of gravity, 
undergo a pressure which is estimated by considering how 
great it would bo if continued uniform over any surface 
taken as a unit. The direction of such a surfoce is imma¬ 
terial, for the partielo can only be in repose when the pres¬ 
sures from all quarters are i>qual. iVhcn fluids are in¬ 
elastic this pressure is entirely due to extraneous forces, 
such as the weight of (he superincumbent mass; but in 
clastic fluids, as in air, the pressure is necessarily propor¬ 
tional to the elasiticity of the particle which supports it; 
and this elasticity is known to incrcusewilh the diminution 
of the volume compressed; such fluids thoreforc, under the 
influence of external forces, acquire variable densities in 
their different parts. 

We reserve for tho articles Hydrostatics and Hydro¬ 
dynamics tho principles from whence the c^^uilihrium and 
motion of fluids are uoducedwhon subject tp known forces; 
and for the article Tidus tho case when those forces are 
the attractions of the sun and moon upon the ocean. 

The equilibrium of a body floating ona fluid depends on 
two simple conditions; namely, that the centre of ^avity of 
the whole body and of the displaced fluid must be in the same 
vertical line, and the weight of this displaced fluid must be 
equal to that of the body: hut for the conditions of the 
smbility of the equilibrmm we refer to Metacentre. 

When a body moves in a fluid it suffers a resistance de¬ 
pending on its velocity; and when the body is small com¬ 
pared with the mass in which it moves the (aw of resistaneo 
is nearly expressed by the square of tho velocity. This 
hypothesis was originally formed by considering that the 
number of particles on which tho moving body impinges in 
a given time is nearly proportional to its velocity: we say 
nearly, because the particles which have been struck form 
returning currents which interfere with this simple law; 
and, secondly, that the force with which it impinges is also 
ak its velocity, which must be modified from the same con- 
sidmtyW T The nature of these currents has not been yet 
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investigated, and theiefore the law nf the iquBte of the 
veloeity. is adopted ganwaUy as a first approximation, but 
the disco very. tbS true law'would appoar to -be within 
the Umite of caloalation without aid from oxperiinent, and 
is a street worthy the uttenliou of pltysical ^^mathema- 
Uciana, 

13)0 twststauae of bodies only pai tly immersed in fluids, 
aodsharing a depth U^ng a sensible ratio to that of the 
flU)^ at in hatgM towed along canals, is arib.ject to laws far 
different from those which we have considered, for the quan¬ 
tity immorsed is itself a function of the velocity, diminish¬ 
ing eonsiilerably with great velocities: thus, notwithstanding 
the increase of resistance due to velocity, this diininutiou 
due to loss immersion permits the possibility Of a minitnum 
resistance. This important subject will be further consi¬ 
dered in the article UYnRaui.ica. 

The term fluid has been extonded to the supposed media 
through which the forces of electricity, galvanism, and mag¬ 
netism aet, but little that can bo reliw upon has been de¬ 
duced &om by their supposed analogy with material fluids. 
A auT'Cr source of calculation is found in detecting the laws 
of their elementary actions by cxiwriment; and indeed this 
process seems to point out tlie most feasible inelbudsfur dis¬ 
covering the molecular laws even of material fluids, mani¬ 
fested buth in their tenacity and their capillary phenomena. 

MtuidUy cannot bo easily defined in the explicit terms 
of its e.vact causes until more is known of the true laws of 
the forces which govern the internal arrangement of bodies; 
but taking the effect, we may with ].aiplacc say, that ‘ mo¬ 
bility is the characteristic property of fluids.’ Hence 
fluidity may bo rendered imperfect by the admixture of 
solids 'wjHi fluids, as in mud, &c. The effects uf fluidity 
become still more concealed in masses consisting of hetero¬ 
geneous solids holding fluids in their pores, as in moist 
clays, dough. See.; nor are they fully developed in solids 
whico, through tlie action of heat, are lending to a fluid 
state, as in melting tallow, wax, glass, &c. In none of 
these coses can the laws of perfect fluids be applied; but as 
they belong only to states uf transition, their peefiKur laws 
do not deserve, or at least have not obtained, much con¬ 
sideration. 

• FLUIDITY. All ponderable matter exists cither in the 
gsMous, fluid, or solid state; and most solids, when heat 
IS sppli^ to them, maybe rendered fluid, or converted into 
liquids, under which circumstances mutual repulsion' of 
particles takes the place of cohesion. The dm;ree of heat 
required to produce this effect is different in different solids, 
but, eeateris paribut, it is always the same in the same solid; 
in many case^ the transition from the solid to the fluid form 
is sudden, while in other instances solids pass through vari¬ 
ous degrees of liquidity before they become perfectly fluid. 
Of the first mode of becoming fluid-ice and the metals are 
examples, and wax or tallow of the second. 

As most solid bodies may be rendered fluid by heat, so 
ihaiiy gaseous and fluid bodies are converted into solids by 
diminishing their temjmraturc. Solid bodies in becoming 
fluid tender latent a large quantity of heat; and on the 
other habthfluid bodiet^^n becoming solid evolve much son- 
siblo beat, ^le heat which is requisite to the fluid existence 
^of a body is termed the heai r^f-Jluidity. These fuels are 
proved by two simple experiments. Mix a pound of water 
at sa® Fabr. with a pound of water at 178°, and the result- 
^ temperature wiU be the mean, or 102°. If a pound of 
ice at 32“ bu^issolved in a pound of water at 172°. tlie 
eoluiion will not have the mean temperature of 102°, but 
only 32°. As, thlan, the pound of ice, by being rendered 
merely fluid, absorbs 140° of heat, so tho quantity of beat 
which becomes sensible when a pound of water at 32° is 
converted into ice at 32° amounts also to 140°. The actual 


FLUOBOHIC ACID GAS, or II,UORIDE OF 
BORON, was obtained by Gay-L^ssoo and Thenard by 
heating a mixture of ituor-S{M, or fluoride of calcium, and 
vitrifira honioie acid. In this Operation the oxygen eff the 
boracic add probably combines with the calcium of'flhe 
fluoride of caldum and converts it into oxide of ealdum 
or lime, and the fluorine and boron then uniting fbrra the 
gas in question. The properties of this gat are, that it is 
colourless, has a pungent odour, is deleterious to animals, 
and extinguishes flame,, It reddens litmus paper strongly; 
and when bubbles esOape into the air, they combine with 
its moisture end produce a very white dense fume. The 
specific gravity of this gas is slated differently, from 2*31 
to 2 * 371. It consists, according to Dr. Thomson, of— 

One equivalent of finorhio 18 

Two equivalents of boron 16 

Equivalent 34 

Water dissolves about 700 times its volume of this gas. 
The solution is caustic, and emits flimes, and was found by 
Berzelius to contain boracic and hydrofluoric acids, probably 
derived from the decomposition of water, which supplied 
oxygen to the boron and hydrogen to the fluorine. This 
solution does not act upon glass, nor does the gas itself; 
but they readily decompose animal and vegetable substances. 
Thus, a piece of paper put into the jar of the gas over mer¬ 
cury is decomposed and charred as if burnt, by the abstrac¬ 
tion of the elements of water firom it, for which the gas has 
so powerful an aflinity. When potassium is put into this 
gas it bums, and a brown compound of boron and fluoride 
of potassium is obtained. 

This compound acid combines witii certain bases, as am¬ 
monia, to form salts, which are termed Jhmboralas; but 
th^ are quite unimportant. 

FLUOR SPAR, Fluor, Ftuaie of Lime, is a well-known 
mineral, which occurs in many parts of the earth, but espe¬ 
cially and in groat plenty in Cornwall, IJerbysliiro, and Dur¬ 
ham. It occurs both crystallized and massive. Tho pri- 
. mary form of tho crystal is a cube, the cleavage is parallel 
to the planes of the regular octahedron, distinct, but seldom 
witli perfect surfaces: it assumes a vast number of second¬ 
ary forms, as the octahedron, rhombic dodecahedron. 'Iho 
late W. Phillips mentions his possessing at least 70 beautiful 
viu-ieties of form, and he has figured a fragment of a crystal 
from Devonshire which if it "were perfect, would exhibit 
322 planes. It occurs colourless, and of almost every cnloiu-, 
as grey, purple, black, brown, red, yellow, green, and blue: 
in Derbyshire the last is the prevailing tint, and the massive 
ttuor of that county is termed by tho miners Blue John. It 
is frequently transparent,-but more commonly only translu¬ 
cent: its lustre is vitreous; specific gravity 3*14; hardness 
4 0 ; streak white, or slightly coloured; fracture conuhoidal : 
when powdered and thrown on a hot coal, fluor spar exhi¬ 
bits a phosphorescent light, which is blue, green, purple, or 
yellow; when thrown in mass into the fire, it decrepitates. 
The massive varieties are nodular or amorphous: the struc¬ 
ture of the former is large fibrous, or columnar, with dive^ 
gont fibres: the structure of the amorphous variety is erystal- 
iine, granular, earthy, oompoct, and occasionally straight w 
curved laminar: the crystaUizea varieties are more common 
in Cornwall and the west of England, the massive in Der¬ 
byshire and the north of Rnglond. Itocours in many plaoes 
on the Continent also. 

Fluor spar is, airjetly speeddng, to be considered as a 
fluoride of calcium, composed of 

Olio etjuivalent offiBorine . , 18 . 

One equivaleiii of calcium , 23 


quantity of heat rendered latent hjt difforont fluids as they 
llquety depends np<m the nature <tf> the substance; thus, 
Mcording to Dr. Irvine, the under-mentioned bodies contain 
the inue-xed quantitio».of heat when rendered fluid:— 

Sulphur 143*68°Fahr, 

Spermaceti 145 
. Lead . 162 
Bpos’wax 175 
I Zinc ... 493 
Tin , . 509 

. Bismti^'.’-. 

Thb nature ol fltfl^jl y^^^ftbar oonsidored when 
'Hast l«'tteatod"Ofl 


.Equivalent ... 38 

The blue and variegated fluor spar of l!li8;tbyAiro.u turned 
intovariouk ofEwmbnikl Jbras, .cai^ei^iulm 8 ca; that of 
Cornwall it used as a'fltuc in ;iba npmt^tdii.wcoppef orb. 

FLUORIC A^D. ; 

^UO)^4 h iWbittnee long Jciiovm in 

bdmbitiatjqnFiw)hfl)erlK)m%!m:nm,o^yIat<fl^^ 
in M if as.,^ ^be mid, 

and it4 wqmftiaa.m .a''it|>t^te,.jKate aye.nbnseqiumtly 
'very bbSfoed, watTlSw 

-rate simpeilen'Jhi%J>M:^bni 'ifl'* mp^to.fl»tn;^Ba^ri- 
TOoitt. 
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He hag »ince employed a mixtBre pf inlpfamrie wad* perpxide 
of mapganese, and tluoride of'oalpiw; and aitho^h Ao 
product is mixed with liydrciflupric apd liuoMlioio acid gases, 
their presence did noii; prove# some pf the properties of 
fluorine from being obseroed. ,Tbo rationale of this opera¬ 
tion is evidently similai' to., that of obtaining cblorinefrom 
chloride of sedium; the. calcium , of the fluoride takes 
oxygon flbrn tho peroxide of manganese, and the fluorine is 
set free in tho-elsetio state. It appear* to be a gas of a yel- 
lowisb-browncolour; its. odour resembles that of a mixture 
of ichlorine and burnt sugar, and, like ohlorine, it has the 
power of destroying colour; it does not act upon glass. 
These experiments have been confirmed by the more recent 
results of Messrs.. Knox. Like chlorine and oxygen, it ap- 
oars to have a powerful affinity for metallic bodies and for 
ydrogen; with this latter it forms hydrofluoric acid. 

The compounds which contain fluorine, when they do 
not possess acid properties, are termed thus, as 

already mentioned, the fluorspar, so well known in Derby¬ 
shire, is termed chemicallyjfaoncfe o/'caWum. The equi¬ 
valent or combining weight of fluorine is a subject on which 
chemists differ. Dr. Thomson making it 18, while Berzelius 
considers it as only 9 • 37. 

FLUOSILICIC ACID is prepared by mixing equal quan¬ 
tities of fluoride of calcium and silica with three times their 
weight of sulphuric acid in a retort; on the application of a 
moderate degree of heat action takes place ; and it appears 
that the oxygen of the silica is transferred to the calcium 
of the fluoride and .converts it into lime, which combining 
with the sulphuric acid forms sulphate of lime, while the 
fluorine and silicium set free combine to form ttuosilicic 
acid, which rises in the gaseous state, and is to be received 
in very dry air-jnrs filled with and inverted in mercury. 

The gas thus obtained is colourless, its odour is peculiar, 
suffocating, and aciil, and it fumes on coming into contact 
with the moisture of the air, but much less so than fliio- 
boric acid gas. Its specific gravity, according to Dr. Davy, 
is .q-eoo, Wilde Dumas makes ,'!'574. It suflers no change 
by exposure to a high temperature, and it has not btsen 
liquefied by condensation. It is absorbed and decomposed 
liy water, of which it also decomposes a portion, and the 
residls arc hydrofluoric acid and silica, from tho union of 
fluorine willi the hydrogen of tho water, and the silicium 
with the oxygen. 

When potassium is put into this gas it inflames and 
burns at a certain temperature. When the gas is passed 
over iron heated to whiteness, there is formed an extremely 
(bin coating of fluoride of iron and silicium, and the gas 
then passes without further alteration. 

It floes not decompose the alkaline carbonates when dry 
at common temperatures, nor is it absorbed by them, how¬ 
ever long they may remain in contact; most hydrated 
oxides how'evor absorb it witliout the assistance of boat. 

Fluosilicic acid condenses double its volume of amtiionia- 
cal gas, and forms with it a volatile fluosilicate, which is a 
salt of no importance ; when it acts upon metallic, oxides 
both are decomposed, the resplts being silica and metallic 
fluorides. 

It has been mentioned that this gas is decomposed by 
and decomposes water: tho hydrofluoric acid remains in 
solution with a portion of the silica, while another part of it 
is precipitated in tho state of hydrate; the solution is very 
sour to the taste, and reddens litmus paper strongly, and 
decomposes alkaline carbonates with effervescence. This 
solution lias been called hydrofluosilicic acid. 

Fluosilicic acid is probably composed of 

One equivalent of fluorine . . . 18 

One equivalent of ailicinm ... 8 

. Equbuilent . 26 

FLlISHmO, or VLISSINGIN, a town and fortified 
port on the apntir‘const of the Island of Waloheren, in the 
province, of 2ealandJ It js situated at tl^e north side of the 
Schelde, the'passBRe of whh^ it defends, and lies in 51° 25' 
N, &tr»tp 3“ long, 8 Uifles south of Middelburg, 
1 T uiilos nortii-eaiit Slpis., llto port is formed by 
Wo moles, which hreah .the ftree of tho sea, and beyond 
those" ate two i^Uf jsffaioh enter tlie town, in the interior 
pf which they f(#n‘?ilwo #rfeotly^secute h'asins; one of 
them is of Mnaid’emhle size,, (tqd has sufficient depth of 
water to recelVo the Imgest sni# of war. Flushing came 
into possession of the French in 1795, and was mu^ used 
j?. C, No. 636, 


by them as a place of rendezvous fiw their fleets. .Tho bat 
teries by which the port is defended command to a' great 
extent tho south entrance to tho Schelde. The tow Is 
well built, and the population is above 6000 . It was be¬ 
sieged in 1809 by the English expedition under Lord 
Chathanf, well known as the Walcheron expedition, and was 
taken, but evacuated very shortly after, the port and to#n 
having been much damped by di#®ngltsh. Flushing has 
td ways had much notoriety as the place of resort of English 
smugglers. 

FLU8TRA. [CKi.tARt*A, vol. vi., p. 40I.J 

FLUTE, a well-known musical instrument, the use of 
which, under difibrent forms and names, may be traced to 
the remotest periods of antiquity. Most of the autient poets 
ascribe its invention to no less personages than gods and 
goddesses. Even tho grave Plutarch, in his dialogue Htpl 
Movvutije, attributes it to Apollo. Lucretius, however, con¬ 
tents himself by deriving its origin from'the breathing of 
western winds over certain reeds, and thus, he tells us, was 
suggested to man the rural pipe, a simple tube, which the 
ingenuity of later ages has unproved into one of the most 
elegant and fitsoinating instruments that art can boast. 
Tho word is said to be derived from tho Latin Flula (lam¬ 
prey), a kind of eel which has seven holes lengthways in 
Its side, and when extended resembles a very narrow Unto. 

The antient flute had some sort of mouth-piece ; it was 
double a-s well as single—that is, was often composed of two 
tubes, both played together, and hence it has not unreason¬ 
ably boon inferred that the enlightened nations of antiquity 
possessed some knowledge of harmony’. There is a figure 
of an antient flute-player, or of Pan, in tho Townley Gal¬ 
lery of the Britisli Museum (Lib. of Enterlaining Know¬ 
ledge, Tmcnletj Gallery, vol. i., p. 189). The llute was 
almost universally employed by the Grc*eks, Romans, Sic., 
not only in their temple.s, theatres, social entertainment.'’, 
and armies, but also in their funeral ceremonies. It even 
may be said to have accompanied their public orations, 
bavins frequently been employed for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing tlrwvoice up to a proper pitch. From the custom of 
introducing it in the lust offices for tho dead arose tho 
saying. Jam linet ad tibicinrs mittax (you may now send for 
the flute-players), when any one was in articulo mortis —m 
the last agonies. 

Of the old English llute—for the invention whereof 
Mersenne erroneonsly gives this country the credit—we 
will say a. few words. It was not unlVequehtly called the 
Flute d bar, from tho resemblance of (he moutli-piece to 
the beak of a bird. This mouth-piece was at the upper 
and wider end, and the instrument was held in the manner 
of tho oboe and clarinet. It had seven finger-holes, no 
keys, and was commonly adapted either to the scale of C 
or F. The Flute A bee was gradually superseded by that 
now in use, which long was known as the German Flute— 
the Flute Trarersidre, or horizontal. This, at flr.st simple 
ill construction, limited in means, in length about a foot 
and a half, and having only ono koy, has by degrees been 
extended to twenty-seven inches, occasionally more, and has 
sometimes as matiy as a dozen keys, seldom less than six; 
so that every kind of music, however chromotic, within its 
corapa.s.s, and adapted to the nature of a tube, may now be 
exectited on this instrumonl. It is formed of any kind of 
hard wood, of ivory, and even of glass, and is divided into 
four joints. The scale of the concert flut(i|ji3 from C below 
the treble staff to C in the altissimo:— 



Some flutes are made to go four notes lower; and an 
adroit player can reach the E b in altissimo:— 

biL 

I 
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The high notes of the flute wa yery offeotive in the o^ 
chestm, hut its heat, its expressive tones, are those between 
the low C.aqd Q ia al^ comprising twelve diatonic degrees, 
ami all the ii»tenno4iate semitones. Performers on the 
flute, however, like those’on most other instraments, now 
KtrivO to astonish rather then please their auditors.’ Taste- 
le^, srniseless execution is all-provailing, a feet which the 
groat majority of liearetf' most willingly admit, and much 
dcplor^ white they nevertheless oncounige the debasement 
of one of the most delightful of arts by patiently listening 
to, and often aiylauding, that which at best only excites 
some little wonder, never affords heart-felt pleasure, and 
most commonly is the source of dissatisfaction, if not of a 
feeling nearly allied to disgust. 

The OcTAVK Fltjts (called also the Flauto Piceolo, 
Ottavino, and Flautino, in orchestral scores) is a small in¬ 
strument an octavo higher than the common flute; it is 
shrill and piercing, and only desirable in the fullest instru¬ 
mental music, and in military bands. The best of these 
are provided with four keys, 

FLUTE-STOP, on the organ, is a range of wooden pipes, 
tuned in unison with the diimason, and generally proves a 
most successful Imifation of the instrument wncuce its 
nan)« is derived. 

FLUTE, FLUTINGS. [Column.] 

FLUX, in chemistry and metallurgy, is any substance 
employed to assist the reduction of ores or metallic com¬ 
pounds to their metallic state. In smelting the armllacceus 
iron ore of this country, which is a mixture of carWialo of 
iron, alumina, and silica, the flux employed is limestone, in 
such pronprtions as will form a slag that molts easily, 
so as to alww the fused iron to sink through it. When the 
proportion of limestone has been properly adjusted, the 
slag bos the appearance of green hotilo-glass; when, on 
the otbor hand, the slag is opaque and blue, it is a sign that 
a good mixture has not been made. 

When copper ores are difficult to melt, fluor spar is added 
us a flux, wmcli appears to promote the operation. 

The fluxes made use of in assays and in chcmi<ml ope¬ 
rations vary greatly according to the nature of the metal to 
be reduced and that of the substances combined with it. 
[Ass S VINO.] 

We shall mention n few of the more important fluxes 
employed. 

iilMk flux is made by mixing one part of powdered nitre 
with two parts of powdered argol, winch is the cuiinnercial 
name for impure cream of tartar, or hitartrute of potash ; 
this mixture is to be gradually thrown into a red-hot 
earpien cruciblo so a.s to deflagrate it, taking care not to 
make the beat so high as to fuse the mixttire. 

In this ease the nitric acid of the uitro is decomposed, its 
oxygon acts upon the carbon of the tartaric acid, carbonic 
acid is formed, and this uniting with the potash both of the 
nitre end bitartrate is converted into carbonate of potash; 
the whole of the earbon of the tartaric acid is not however 
so acted upon, and the excess remains mixed witli the car¬ 
bonate of potash in tljf state of finely-divided charcoal. 
This flux should be immediately reduced to powder and 
kept in a well-slopped bottle, otherwise it will beenmo damp 
by the absorption of moisture, to which the carbonate of 
potash is subject 

Tim flux IS doubly useful; the carbonate of potash com¬ 
bines with the Wthy parts of the ore, such as silica and 
alumina, while the diarcocd unites with the oxygon of the 
motallio oxides, aq^ carbonic acid being formed and ex- 
piiUed, the metd is reduced and melts. Tliis flux is espe¬ 
cially useful in the process of detecting arseniuus acid and 
reducing it to the metallic state. 

Whiie flux Vi a carbonate of potash made by deflagrating 
equal weights of nitre and bitartrate of potash j the quan¬ 
tity of th& last salt being smallor than that in black flux, 
there is no excess of charcoal furnished by tartaric acid. It 
appear^ to possess therefore no advantage over common car¬ 
bonate pt j^tash, and either of them may be employed in 
reddeing. teotallic chlorides, such as that of silver, to the 
meloUio state. White flux, or carbonate of potash, disin¬ 
tegrates atony matter, os alumina and silica, separates acids 
and sulphur ^xan toe^s, oqd dissolves many metallic 
oxides; hating hotrevernd eh^Ooal in its composition, it 
dues net reddes gietalUe intideii as.i|ie black does. 

Ar^tlMyaAy deserflmd W sa .<i%mre bitart^to of pot¬ 
ash, pcvlbred and mntdd with th^ jnuverised substance to 
be xMuoed, is sometimes advanto^usly used as a flux; 


owing to the intimate mixture of the chaifeoal and potash 
in this flux a good deal of potassium is i^ved, and upon 
the leducmg property of this metal the reductioQ of the 
oxides of other metals frequently depends to a oonsiderahle 
extent 

Charcoal alone is, in the case of puce oxides, sometimes 
emplc^edas aflux; thus a crucible lined with charcoal is 
useful for the redu^on of oxide of iron, or t]ie oxide may 
bo mixed wflh. charcoal. 

There ore some bodies yvhich ore even more eflicient than 
charcoal in certain coses, iimh as wax, fat eil, tar, and pitch, 
and gum, sugar, or starch; these may bo intimately mixed 
with the substance to be r^uoed, ana they not oidy contain 
carbon in a form which is readily doi^oped, but also 
hydrogen, which is likely to assist in the si^ration of the 
oxygen from metallic oxides. 

Mint glass is sometimes, but improperly, usqd as a flux, 
Ibr it contains much lead that may greatly interfere with 
tlic results produced. 

Qreen bottle-glass has also been used for this piupose, 
but it is objectionable on account its containing iron, 
and it even yields traces of silicium and aluminum, to iron 
which was pure before being heated with it. 

FLUXIONS, FLUENTS, METHOD. NOTATION, 
AND EARLY HISTORY. The method of fluxions 
assumes a distinct conception of velocity, both in the case 
of a uniform and variable motion. It further extends this 
notion of velocity or rate of increase, derived from the con¬ 
sideration of a moving point, to all species of magnitudes, 
and even to expressions which aro purely numerical, as ihe 
formulro of algebra. If one magnitude depend on another 
fur its value, so that a change in the first produces a changu 
in the second, and if the first be imagined to increase at a 
uniform and given rate, then the second will also increase 
or decrease, but not at a uniform rate, unless the second 
magnitude y be determined from the first x by an equation 
of the first degree, ti.«± d:c=fi. But the rate at which 
y increases, though varying with the values of x, can in all 
cases bo determined; and, supposing x to be the voliwily 
with which x increases, and y that of y, an equation can 
always be produced of the form 

. _ I a flinction of x and y, depending on i 
I the equation which connects them f 

In this case y and x were called by Newton flowing 
quantities, and x and y wore called their fluxions: con¬ 
versely y and x were called the fluents of y and x- Tims 
when y=x* it may ho shown that fix’d!, and if x = 10, 
.V= .fiOO X, or if the number be increasing continuously, then 
the increasing number being 10, its cube is increasing 300 
times as fast as itself. Thus while a number changes from 
10 to lO'Ol, its cube changes from 1000 to lOOfi'OOfiOOl, 
and fi'OOfiOOl is fiOO'fiOOl times as great as '01. That this 
is not exactly 800 arises from the rate of increase of x* not 
being uniform when that of x Is uniform. fVBLOCiTV.]’ 
The velocity of y being variable; may itself bo considered 
M having a rale of change. Thus, if the velocity of a body 
increase uniformly, (ho whole velocity gaiped in a second 
may be called the velocity of the velocity, ig the fluxion of 
the fluxion. Thus if x inoreMe uniformly, the velocity of 

X is nothing, or (x ) =0, butif then (y ) =6xx*. 
Newton denoted these second fluxions by 'y andx. In a 
similar way might bo determined the velocity of y, denoted 
by p, and so on. We cannot And that Newton proposed 
any symbol for llie fluent of g fluxumpxcopt the enclosure 
of its expression; thus, 

I 3.t:« j I is the fluent of Sa!*h, nr afi ; ' 

He also, in his treatise • Dp Qpodwiiuticisirvarum,’ used 
i/to stand for the fluent ■ 

We now come, to the histd^f snd of the • 

dispute, i^l«4vP to toe of inveiktion.' > We have 
alresdy jiven, a bidef which 

led to tM piihUoatlon of toe CoiltniGiuM Epistolicvk, 
and we shaU itow aflflto»p»«ietfo,fiid euhsequ6nt occur 

fewest lifltoeqnae {{itotatiom fosto 

Itoe biojinwMg!* nf Newton etete^ that about toe jwsg* 
M63 he beg«k to turn his attention to tl» wiflnfls 
Deseartos Onif Newton hi^f tpstifleB' fltot he 

toveiit|sto..to«.'toto^-df'iiflM aBfl'«to^pt»’to toe 'year 

tse^; wfl'toM toatoetflefritlmi^ to be begun 
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to ns^ the notation of floxions. j in 186^ feaiftw oominu- 
nicated to Colling the tract of Ntl^ofti OfterwardB puhlwhed 
under the title of Ds Ana^tip"’ ISquaHcmes mmeroter- 
tmnonini injinitas; of Whidh no aftertrords gaya, •! am 
glad tny friend’s paper gives you bo much sntigfhetion! his 
i»ino IS Mr; Newtdrt, a IblloW of our cojlera, and very 
young (hehi? hut the second year Master of Arts), hut of 
an extraordinary genius and proficiency in these things.’ 
This tract contains n method of series, and many proMeins 
solved by application Of limits to differences obtainod by 
expansion; but no direct method of liuxions. It was 
first published hi the Commerclum Epistolicuin. Various 
letters of Newton, Collins, and others, up to the beginning 
of 1616, state that the .first-named had invented a method 
by which tangents could be drawn. &c., without the ne¬ 
cessity of freeing their equations from irrational terms. 
Among them is a letter of Newton to Collins, dated Itecera- 
bor 10, 1612, ill which he states the fact of his discovery, 
with one example. This letter the committee [Commkr- 
ciua Epistolichm] assert to have been sent to Leibnitz, 
but without proof Leibnitz desired to have this method 
communicated to him; and Newton, at the request of 
Oldenburg and Collins, wrote to the iormer the celebrated 
letters of June 13 and October 24,1676. In the first he 
states the bmomial theorem, and various consequences of it 
in combination with his method, but without giving any 
information as to that method. I^eibnitz in a reply, also 
addressed to Oldenburg, speaks in the highest terms of 
what Newton had sent, and requests fiirlhcr explanation. 
Newton, in tlie second letter just mentioned, Ihcn explained 
how he arrived at the binomial theorem [Binomial Theo¬ 
rem], and gives various results of his method. He also 
communicated his method of fluxions mid tlueuts in cipher 
(as was often practised at the time), if cipher it could he 
called, which had no method hy wliifh it could he de- 
ei|)hored. It consisted in placing in alphabetical order all 
the letters in the sentence communicated. Thus Newton 
gravely tells Oldenburg that liis method of drawing tan¬ 
gents was 

6accdee ISeff 7i 31 9n 4o igrr 4s Ot \2tur; 
or, that if any one could arrange six as, two os, onerf, &n., 
into a certain sentence, he would see the method. That sen- 
leiiee was, Data JEquatione quotcunque tlueiitos ()uautital 08 
involvente fluxionos invonire, ct vice versa. If Leibnitz 
could have taken a hint either from the preceding letters 
in alphabetical order, or (had he known it) in their signi¬ 
ficant arrangement, ho would have deserved as much credit 
for his sagacity us if bo made the invention independently. 
We cannot find anything in the rest of the loiter which 
could give any such hint; and certainly Newton, who showed 
himself desirous to coneoal the method, and knew that his 
letter was to come under the acute eye of Leibnitz, did not 
imagine that he had in any part of it betrayed his secret. 
This letter, of October 24, 1076, had not been sent to Leib¬ 
nitz, March 5, 1677, as Collins informs Newton hy letter of 
that ^to. So early as June 21, of the same year, however, 
Leibnitz hiHl received that letter and written an answer to 
Collins, in whioli, without any desire of coiicoalment, he 
explains the principle, notation, and use of his difforontial 
calculus; this letter was published in the ‘ Commorcium 
Epistolictim.’ It is of this correspondence that Newton 
wrote the celebrated scholium; of which, as we shall he 
was afterwards weak enough, first, to deny the plain and 
obvious moaning, and secondly^ to omit it entirely from the 
third edition of the ‘ Principia.’ This scholium*, very liter¬ 
ally trf.indated, is <66 follows (book ii prop. 7, scholium). 

A.i>. 1687. ‘ l6i iettim w^oh went between mo and that 
most excelWt geometer, O. 6. Leibnitz, ten years ago, 
whan I signifted that 1 was in the knowledge of a method 
of determinuig maxima and minima, of drawing tangents, 
aitd the Hkei and when I concealed it in transposed letters 
involving thk sratetice (Data sequatione, &o., above cited), 
that inost distitiguished man Wrote back that he had also 
faUen upen a method of the same kind, and oommnnioated 
his methodr Which hardly, dBiaeed from mine, except in his 
forms of words und eytnbwa.* ' 

It Will bfraoavenwnt here -to give Newton’s subsequent 
explanation, given in the 17)6, taken from h& re¬ 
marks on I.«ibnitt'e''limtor'^to<Gonti of April 9,'1716, pub- 

4 la tbs artial* CoueRlteaR bar* tnvixMaS thataom- 

ftwtt ii« noifb^ wf ’xltatroilila. that Kewtou't 

•xpntalaiia'Wa aivtea t* •<»« eomnwadaii** 
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Ushed in 1716 in the appendix to Raphson’s ‘History of 
Fluxions.’ 

' He pretends that in my book of principles I allowed 
him the invention of the calculus difleruiitialis, independ¬ 
ently of my own; and that to attribute this invention to 
myself is contrary to my knowledge there avowed. But in 
the pari^aph there referred unto 1 do nut find one word 
to this purpose. On the contrary, I there represent that I 
sent notice of my method to Mr. Leibnitz before ho sent 
notice of his method to me: and left him to make it appear 
that ho had found his method before the date of iny letter; 
that is, eight months* at the least before the dale of hi.s 
own. And, by referring to the letters which passed between 
Mr. Leibnitz and me ten years before, 1 left the reader to 
consult those letters+ and interpret the paragraph thcroliy. 
For by those letters he would see that 1 wrote a tract on 
that method and the method of series together, five years 
before the writing of these letters; lliul is, in the year 1671. 
And tbosc hints were as much us was proper in that short 
paragraph, it being besides the design of that book to enter 
into disputes about these matters.’ 

Nothing material passed till 1664, in which year Leibnitz 
gave his first paper on the Differential Calculus in tlio 
Leipzig Acts. Ill 1087 the Priucipia was publisheil by New¬ 
ton ; and Leibnitz continued to give papers on the subject of 
his new Calculus. The Bernoullis began to cultivate the sub¬ 
ject about the year 1091, aud us they were on terras of eor- 
respoiidenco with Leibnitz, he was the source from whence 
they drew, and to which they returned, additional ideas on ihc 
subject, nie Marquis Do L’HOpital was employed in writing 
his eleinoiitary treatise tthe first written), winch was pub¬ 
lished in 1090. AH tlie.se considered Leibnitz as their chief; 
and the consequence was that Dr. Wallis informs Newton, 
hy letter of April 10, 1695, that ‘ he had heard that his no¬ 
tions of lliixioiis passed in Holland with great applause hy 
the name of Leibnitz’s Calculus IbU'ereiilialis.’ Accord¬ 
ingly Wallis, who had just completed printing the first vo¬ 
lume ofiiis works (the third, which contains Newton’s let¬ 
ters to Oldenburg, having hoe.n previously printed) iiiscricd 
in the preface, as a reason for not mentioning the Diffe¬ 
rential Ciilculus, that it was Newton’s method of Hu.muhs 
which had been eommiiiiicatcd to l.oihnitz in the Olden¬ 
burg Letters. A review of Wallis’s work.s, in tlio ‘ Acta 
Kruditorum, or Leipzig Acts,’ for 1090, reminds tlio reader 
of Newton’s own admission above cited. On this Newloii 
(Kaphsuii, supplement above cited) remarks, ‘WliolberMr. 
Leibnitz invented it after mo, or had it from mo, is a ques¬ 
tion of no eonsequcnce, for second inventors have no 
right.' 

In 1099 Falio do Duillier, a Genevese, settled in Eng¬ 
land, stated in a mathematical work his conviction that 
Newton wiiA the first inventor, adding that he left it to 
those who had seen the manuscripts and letters to say whe¬ 
ther Leibnitz borrowed from Newton. This was the first 
distinct suspicion of plagiai-ism; and Loihiiitz, who had 
never contested the priority of Newton’s discovery, and who 
appeared to bo quite satisfied by Newton’s admission, now 
appears, for the first time, in the controversy. In a reply 
to Duillier (Leipzig Acts, 1700) after calling attention to 
Newton’s soholium, he declares that when ho piihlislied his 
method, in 1684, ho know nothing more of any method ot 
Newton, except that the latter had written to him that lio 
could dispense with the removal of irratiomil terms : and 
that, though on the publication of the Principia ho bt'camo 
aware how much further its author had luished hi.s di.s- 
coveries, he did not know that Newton possessed a Calcu¬ 
lus (or organized method) like the Dillferontial, till the 
publication of Wallis’s preface. 

The ‘ Quadrature of Curves’ was published hy Newton in 
1704 at the end of his Optics. It contains a formal exposition 
(the first published) of the method and notation of fluxions. 
Since so great a stress was laid by the parties to the quarrel 
on the Introduction of specific nolation, we may remark tliat 
Newton himself did not very soon adopt such a course. He 
guys that in 1666 he ‘ sometimes used a letter with one 
prick for quantities involving first fluxions ; and the same 
quantity with two pricks for quantities involving second 
nuxions.’ Even so late os 1687 he does not (in toe Prin- 
oipki) give any notation for the montefiiti to ’(vluch na baa 

f iven a and (though not laying any stress on it) we 

ouht whether Newton would ever have systciuatiised bis 

* He niut have Jowwn by CoUtnii^A letter that it was act three, 
f hoU not then heett published. o TT <i 
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notation if he had not seen the letter of Leilmltx referred 
to in the schtdimn. . 

A'review of the above work ampeared in the ‘Leiprh 
Acta,’ Jannaiy. 1705, in whieh, aner stating that the Dif-, 
ferentM Cdl^ufus' had been explained in that work h^| 
Leibnita, its inventor,, and farther by the BemouUis and 
Do L’Hhtdtal, the anther prorjoeds as follows: • Instead 
of the LelbuHian differences Newton applies and always 
has applied (adhibet seinpcrqne adhibuit) fluxions, 'Which 
are ■guatn proximi as the increments of flowing qaantitios 
generated in inOuitely small times, and has used thim with 
elegance both in his Principia and in subsequent writings, 
just as (quoraadmodum et) Fahri in his Synopsis has sub¬ 
stituted (substituit) motion for the method of Cavalieri.* 
This was considered by Newton’s friends as an imjiutation 
of plagiarism on thoir chief; but such a construction was 
always strenuously resisted by Luibnitz. On the one band 
it was Jocinred that Newton was represented in the same 
light with regard to Leibnitz as Fahri to Cavalieri, by the 
force of ' ouemadmodum ot:’ on the other it was replied 
that tho aistin'etion between separate invention and bor¬ 
rowing was preserved in adhibuit and mbstituit. Wo are 
inclined to sutqiect that the meaning of the writer was not 
very fair. Be this as it may, tho preceding sentence called 
forth tho assertion of Keill (Phil. Trans., 1708), that Leib¬ 
nitz had inserted Newton's method, changing its name and 
notation, in the Leipzig Acts. The article Commercium 
E pisTOLicirm takes up the history at this paint. 

The ‘ Commercium Bpistolicum^ (whieh was not published 
for sale, the few copies printed being distributed as presents) 
did not reach Leibnitz, who was at Vionua, for a consider¬ 
able time. In the mean while ho wrote to John Bernoulli 
(who had received his copy) for his upiniuu of the work. 
This the' latter gave, first in a letter to Leibnitz, and after¬ 
wards (as Leibnitz asserts) iu an uuunymous tract published 
in July, 17)3'. But, as in tins tract tlie author speaks in i 
complimentary terms of J oliii Bernoulli, it has been sup¬ 
posed that at least it was edited by some one else. This 
letter is decidedly as unfair towards Newton as the friends 
uiiahe latter hod been towards Leibnitz ; it asserts the me¬ 
thod effluxions to be a plagiarism from the Differential Cal- 
citltis. Keill printed a reply, and Newton and Leibnitz then 
appear as mutual accusers, iii letters to Mr. Cliamberlayne. 
Nothing remarkable arose out of this correspoudcnce, which 
torminoled in the announcement of Leibnitz that he also 
would prepare a Commercium Kpistolicum. About Decem¬ 
ber, 1715, Leibnitz re-opened tUo matter in a letter to the 
AbiiS Antonio Conti of Venico, then on a visit to England. 
He tore complains of the treatment ho had received, and 
attacks the Newtonian philosophy iu general. Newton 
wrote a reply, February 26,1715-lG, in which he very much 
dwells on previous admissions made by Leibnitz. Tlic latter, 
iu a third letter to Conti, April 9,17ie,avows that ho always 
believed Newton upon his word, but that, seeing him connive 
at aeetisations which he must have known to be false, it 
was uaturafthat he (Leibnitz) should begin to doubt. New¬ 
ton is also reminded th^ he had made some admissions in 
favour of Leibnitz (in the scholium) which he was now de¬ 
sirous of disavowing. This letter was nut sent directly to 
Conti, bat first to Paris, Uiat it might be there seen and 
Copied by a iViotid: on which Newton 'refused to send any 
answer, considering it os an insult that Leibpitz, though 
he complained of suppressions in the Commercium Epis-^ 
iolioum, should take means to preserve evidence to the 
whole ofhia letters. But Newton cumulated some remarks 
among hia friends, which he published immediately on 
hearing of ihe death of Iieibnitz, November 1^ 1716. It 
is in uiis last papelr that thie remarkable sentence occurs 
which wo have quoted aboye in connexion with the scimlium 
, 'wh'ichit disavows. RaphMn’s ’History of Fiuxionsl being 
then rtady for publumtion (its title-page beiir* 1715), or pe^ 
liiLi^.|^bushed, the Conti cwresponoiettce was annexed as 
asaiwmleinent. 

Whsy .hl the controversy ends with tlw death at 
Leibnin, una we shall conclude this article with a few 
additliauil and.fcctewhidi heir upon the auWeot. 

1. The Keill (May H 17Vl), [CQUlt^ 

iMltciuitKeindltii#><J # whole, of the. .atib- 
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letters pdhsMied by Dr. Wallis: mpn whiehtMr. Keill was 
desired to draw up an account of the matter''in dispute, and 
set it iu a just light.’ Tlie letter in question was the con¬ 
sequence, which was read at the meeting of the 24th of 
May (its date). 

2. iTho cohimiltee consisted of Dr. ^rhuthnot, Mr. Hill, 
Dr. Hallw Mr. Jones, Mr. Machin, and Mr. Burnet. This 
is what Newton calls ‘ a numerous committee of gentlemen 
of several nations.* The names of the committee were not 
published with the Comtncrcium Epistolionm- 

3. So far from the coihmitteo considering themselves as 
in any judicial capacity, it appears, from a letter of Burnet 
above-named to John j^tnonlli (which the latter sent to 
Leibnitz, and the extract is in the published cmrespondenco 
of the two), that the Royal Society was busy proving by 
original letters that Leibnitz might have seen the method 
of fluxions in the correspondence of Oldenburg, &c. 

Tlioro was throughout the whole dispute a epnihsiou be¬ 
tween the knowledge of fluxions or differentials and that 
of a calculus of fluxions or differonti^ that is, a digested 
method with general rules. If the dispute eould he revived 
at tho present time, it would bo on entiraly diffarenl 
grounds; but of course, in describmg the controversy as it 
oxisteil, we need only consider those points which wore put 
in issue by the parties themselves. 

FLY, a name applied almost indiscriminately to oil jn- 
socts possussing wings; by many however restricted to the 
various species of Dipterous insects, an account of which is 
given under the head Dipteka. 

FLY-TRAP. [Dion/sa.] 

FLY-WHEEL. |Wheels.] 

FLYING-FISII. Under the headDACTYLOPTERUs there 
is an account of certain flying fishes belonging to the order 
Acanthoplerygii: there are. however otheix, of a different 
tribe, which have the same appellation, being equally gifted 
with the power of sustaining themselves in the air for a 
certain lengUi of time—we allude to the species of tho 
genus Exucetus. 

Tho genus Exoceius belongs' to the Abdominal Malacop- 
terygii, and forms part of the family Esocido:. The dis¬ 
tinguishing characters arepectoral fins nearly equ-al to 
the body in length; head flattened above and on tbo sides; 
the lower part of the body furnished with a longitudinal 
series of carinated scales on each side ; dorsal fin placed 
above the anal; eyes largo; jaws furnished with small 
pointed teeth. 

Tho flying fishes when in their own element are con¬ 
stantly harassed by various fishes of prey, and it is supposed 
tliat their flights are performed for the purpose of escaping 
from these enemies: when in the air however they are sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of various species of gulls. 

Whether tliese fishes possess the power of flying, in the 
true sense of the term—that is, by beating the air with 
their members, or whetlier their large fins merely serve as 
paiachutes to sustain them in'the air for a short time, after 
a leap from the water, is not yet fulb ascertained; observers 
having given different accounts. The latter is perhaps the 
prevailing opinion of naturalists, ami is that of the,more 
rejjcnt observers. ‘ I have never,’ observes Mr- George 
Bennett, the author of ‘Wanderings irt New South Wales,’ 
‘ been able to see any percussion of the pectip-al fins during 
flighb and the greatest Ifimth tinie that 1 have seen this 
volatile fish on tbo/n has been thirty seconds ^.the watchi 
and their longest fli^t inentionad by Captain mil has bebn 
200 yards, but Ite^timka that auhsequeiit .observation has 
extended the space, ^e most usual height of flight, as 
seen above the surface bf the wate^,^ from .two, to three 
ibet; but 1 have known them come, oh board at a height of 
14 feet and upvifardit) and they have hjsqniweU dwertained 
io come into channels of a Hne-of-batflbs|jp, Whicli is con¬ 
sidered as li^ ds'26 feet (md upwBrd( fe^.,*|% tt .it,must not 
be supposeflSh^frayie the power pf ehfl?|l|hg,|h 9 fluiisl'C’es in 
the air afr&imliSW.'mft Uielr nai(|^|(diment; n>r',dii watch- 
.ing them, sim tfatm wbSuioh below the eleva¬ 

tion, at-whip l^iSy first 'ros§|f(ii|Mp''wBter, hut never ict 
any one instimoe'conld | owiiniRPniin jhie fl-om the heipk 
at which ihey first smiig; for I ih^d 'the elevation tli^ 
^e to depi^ oa-fl^ first spi^g or leap they 
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these Ashes have been seen. If tlieji cannot fly (which one 
would |adge to be the case upoff e^tamihing the stifuotare 
and position of the fins) it seetas prohnble that they take 
advantage of the wWd at tiines. alid so* adjust their fins that 
thOT are carried, upwards by it.' 

Several instances are on record of the appearance of fly¬ 
ing fishes ofl the firiflsh coast^ hut we are not aware what 
particular species they Wbre. It is probable that both the 
ExoeelUt exiUens aha the B, vditans may have made .their 
appearahcc in opr seas; these two species being very abun¬ 
dant, the fimner in the hfediterraiman sea (whore many 
fishes similar to those of Our own coast ocoui-) and the latter 
in the Atlantic ocean. 

The Exociiftus exiliens has the ventral fins placed behind 
the middle of the body, and the E. volitam has the ven- 
trajs (which are much smaller than in E. exiliens) placed 
anterior to the middle part of the body: these two species 
therefore are easily distinguished; of the latter there is a 
figure in Yarrell’s British Fishes. 

The American seas afibrd us examples of other species of 
this genus. 

FO, pronounced by the Chinese Fuh, is the name by 
wbicb Buddha is wrshipped in China. According to thg 
t!binese anthoritios quoted in Dr. Morrison’s Chinese Dic¬ 
tionary (vol. i. part i. pp. 92, 93), the religion of Fo was 
iutroduceil into China in the seventh year of the reign of 
the Emperor Ming, about ^p, 50. Though (he Chinese 
government has usually discountenanced, and at some 
jieriods persecuted, the followers of Fo, they have always 
been voiy numerous; yet Mr. Davis remarks, in his work 
on the Chinese (vol. ii, p. 94), that * the present condition 
in Cliina of the religimi of Fft is very far from flourishing; 
and tlio extensive and magnificent establishments which 
bal e been founded in former times are evidently in a state 
of dilapidation and deeay. It is rarely that one meets with 
any of their nine or seven-storied pagodas in tolerable repair, 
tliough one or two of these striking and elegant objects 
ocelli- in almost every landscape. Between Macao and 
Canton there are no less than four or five nine-storied 
pagodas on elevated points by the river-side, and every one 
of thoni is in a state of ruin.’ Many interesting particulars 
respecting the Buddhist religion in China arc contained in 
The Catechism qf the Shamans ; oj-, the Laws and Regula¬ 
tions of the Priesthood o/ Buddha in China. Tnmslated 
from the Chinese Original, with Notes and Illustrations, 
/^//CharlesFried. Neumann,London, Svo., 1831. [Buddha.] 

FO-HI, the name of the first einpei-or of China, is' said 
to have been born in the province of Shensy, and to have 
reigned B.c. 2932. According to tho Chinese historians, 
Fo hi reclaimed the inhabitants of China from barbarism, 
established social order, instituted marriage, and taught 
ihom the use of writing. Fo-hi and his two successors 
Shin-noong and Hoang-ti, who are usually termed the 
‘ Three Emperons,’ must be considered as belonging to tho 
fabulous part of Clhinese history. Ho is said to have been 
the autlior of one of the canonical' books of the Chinese, 
callerl ‘ YiS-king.’ (Du Haldo’s Description de I'Empirc 
de la Chine, vob i. p. 266-2(i9; vol. ii. p. 344-353.) 

FOCKSHAN or FOCZANY. [MonnAViA.] 

FOCUS (Geometry). [Ellipsk, Hvpekbola, Para- 

BOLA.] 

FOCUS (Optics), the point at or near winch rays arc 
collected by a lens or mirror. Its distance from the lens or 
mirror is called the focal-length. [Lens ; Mirror.] 

TO'DIA, a genus of mnllusks established by Bose, and 
genetally arranged by Eoologists at tho end of tho Simple 
Aseidians, and next to Bipapiilaria ; nor is it better known 
than the last-iratnod genus. 
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G«ienbt:Skflrac/«r.r:*Aiiitoal dvaVtaaminillated, divided 
throughaut itilength by-U ‘serth^ which contains 

the stomach. Uflo two uif’ellhal epeaing at eaoh ex¬ 


tremity by an orifice, tho upper one being a little sunk, and 
irregularly dentated, and the lower edged by a circular 
border forming a kind of sucker (ventouse), and serving to 
fix the animal. 

Base founded the genus from a moUusk found on the 
coasts of North America. 

FOEHR or FOEHKDE, a Danish island off the northern 
coast of the western part of Schleswig, about 25 miles in 
mea and 98 miles in circuit, has 5 parishes and about 50UU 
inhabitants. It is divided into Osterlandfbhr, which forms 
part of Schleswig, and contains the port of Wyk, 54° 43' 
N. lat., and 8“ 40' E. long., 500 feet long, 112 feet bioaiL 
and 10 feet deep, which has a bathing establishment; and 
Westerlandfobr, which forms part of North J iitland. The 
islanders are engaged in navigation, fishery, and woollen 
stocking manufactures. 

FOELDVA'R. P'olna.] 

FCENl'CULUM, tho genus to which the common pot¬ 
herb called fennel belongs. It was formerly considered a 
species of Anelhum, but, since tlio romodoHing of the natu¬ 
ral order Apiacem by Koch, it has been universally looked 
upon as a distinct genus. Anetbuui hi fact belongs to tho 
subdivision Peucedancee, with thin fiat fruit, while Fceiii- 
culum forms part of Seselinecr, the fruit of which is taper¬ 
ing or very little compressed, and by no means fiat. 

In this country we arc acquainted with but one sort of 
fennel, the Famiculum vulgare, a biennial plant with 
leaves cut into hair-liko segments, yellow flowers, and 
glaucous stems, common on chalky cliffs in the soutliem 
parts of England, and every where cultivated fur the sako 
of the agrooable aromatic quality of its leaves. There are 
several others that deserve to be noticed,. 

Fceniculum duke, the Finocchio dolce of tho Italians, is 
an annual sort which is oiltivated in Italy as celery with 
us; and its blanched slums are said to be an excullen't ve¬ 
getable, resembling celery, but more lender and delicate, 
with a slight flavour of common fcnnol. Tho summers of 
England are not warm enough to render it possible to cul- 
tiviSe this successfully. 

Fceniculum pif>crittim is a wild fennel, occurring on dry 
elevated hills in Sicily, where it is called Finocchio d’asino: 
it is known from common fennel by its long slender stem, 
short rigid leaves, and very hot biting fruit. ^ 

Famiculum Panmorium is cultivated in various parts of 
Bengal, under the name of Panmuhuree, or Mudhoorika in 
Sanscrit. Its Iruit has a warmisli, very sweet taste, and 
aromatic smell, and i.s much used by the natives with their 
betel and in their curries. 

Finally, Famiculum capense is a siiccics little known, 
with a thick esculent aromatic root, found in the interior of 
the Cape of Good Hope, but about which little is known. 

FCETUS, a Latin word applied to the immature young 
of any animals. This term is used in physiology to desig¬ 
nate the embryo of raammiforous animals, and particularly 
of man. There has been conhidcrablu confusion in tho 
application of the names foetus and embryo: th# newly- 
developed germ has been called the embryo during the first 
six weeks of utero-gestatiou, or pregnancy; and then during 
the rest of Us uterine life has been denominated the foetus: 
but this distinction is entirely arbitniiy. The word embryo 
is applied to the immature bciug, developed in the ovum of 
any animal after impregnation, and before it is capable of 
supporting an independent existence, and therefore is 
equally applicable to oviparous and viviparous animals: 
it has a much more extensive signification than feetus, 
which is restricted to the embryo of viviparous animals only, 
in which tho ovum after impregnation descends from the 
ovary into a peculiar cavity denominated the uterus, where 
it becomes attached to tho mother, and derives its nourish¬ 
ment ftom her till it is sufficiently perfect to exist sepa¬ 
rately. In oviparous animals, on the contruiy, the germ 
when'detached ftom the ovary is conveyed through a tube 
called the oviduct, and excluded from tho bony of tlio 
mother, without being again connected with her, or deriv¬ 
ing any nourishment from lier. The egg requires to bo 
subject^ to a certain degree of temperature vi'iihuut (he 
body, for a certain time, before the embryo arrives at a suf- 
fleieht degree of development to leave the case in which it 
has been enclosed: during this process, called incubation, 
■the chick it, nourished by the absorption of an organised 
and ■nutritive substance to which the embryo is connect^, 
and which constithtes the' yolk of the egg. 

The ovnlum of mammalia after impregnation hursts trom 
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tho ovary, and is conveyed through the Fallopian tube to 
the uterus, but it has not been exactly determined how 
soon it acriv^ there. Siy E. Homo detected an ovum 
within the uterus, when he supposed that only eight days 
had elapsed since impregnation; but other accurate in¬ 
vestigations have Med to finding any ovum, though it was 
probable that nearly a month had jjitervened between itn- 
pr^atlon and death.' 

'The ovftm at ftrtt contains no embryo visible to the naked 
eye; in fact it may bo considered as now proved by the la¬ 
bours of Wolff and other physiologists, that the organs of 
the fuetus are successively formed in the ovum, and not 
evolved, according to antiont hypothesis, flfom parts pre¬ 
existing in the germ. The ovulum grows rapidly after 
reaching the uterds; it at first consists of two sacs, one en- 
(dosing the other, and the inner containing a liquid. When 
if is about half a line in diameter, anew element becomes 
visible in it; a round^opaque, granular disk is seen, with a 
dark spot in its centre, upon the surface of the internal 
globule or sac. This spot, which is seen either on or through 
ute inner memhrance of the ovum, corresponds wiUi the 
cieatricula of the egg, and is the first rudiment of the foetus. 

In bii-ds the cieatricula or germ spot lies upon the sur¬ 
face of the yolk; soon after tiic commencement of incuba¬ 
tion it expands and separates into two layers; the outer is 
called by Pander tho serous layer, and subsequently forms 
the osseous, nervous, muscular, and tegumentary systems 
of the body; the inner, which is in cofttact with tho yolk, 
is called the mucous, which (together witli a third developed 
between tfae two others, and named tho vasoulor layer) ap¬ 
pears to give rise, by the changes which it undergoes, to the 
intestinal, respiratory, vascular, and glandular systems. 
The mucous layer of the germinal membrane gradually px- 
pandsover the yolk, till it nearly encloses it in a sac, which 
towards the b<wy of (he chick%ontracts into an oblong 
canal, which extends tho whole length of the embryo, and 
becomes the future alimentary tube. Tho sac containing 
the yolk, and communicating with tho intestines, is called 
the intustinul vesicle or yolk-bag, and towards the close of 
incubation is drawn into tho belly of the chick, and its con¬ 
tents are userl as nourishment. The lower end of the ali¬ 
mentary canal (the cloaca of birds) shoots out into a sac 
which is termed the allantois or allantoid membrane. After 
^a time arteries and veins arc seen ramifying upon this sac, 
whi^ protrudes more and more out of the body of the 
chiek, till at length it forms a double bag, laid immediately 
under the membrane of the shell. On this sac tho blood¬ 
vessels are so distributed that their contents are influenced 
by the atmosphere through the porous egg-shell and its 
membrane, and thus a true respiratory organ is estahlishod. 

The original structure of the ovum, and the early deve¬ 
lopment of Uie embryo, in mammalia, appear to be much 
the same as in the egg of a bird; though there are some 
characteristic differences. When a human ovum of any 
magnitude is examined, the embryo is seen suspended in a 
loose bim filled with fluid, eolled the amnios, which is a 
•but sacT this sac is .the outermost product of the serous 
layer (ff the germinaf membrane; for its formation a mem¬ 
brane is reflected from tho sides and extremities of the em¬ 
bryo, (tile reflection, according to Velpeau, not commencing 
before the twelfth day,) so as to enclose a space ^hind it 
As the walls of ihe trunk close in front, the circle,at which 
the amnios W attached to the body of the embryo gradually 
eoatraots, till at length it is limited to the edge of the um¬ 
bilical opening; it then Invests the umbilioal conk and 
spreads oift from its placental extremity into on ample sac 
filled with fluid, in which the foetus floats. The mucous 
layer of the germinal membrane in mammalia is supposed 
mm analogy to form a sac, as in birds, contamine a yolk, 
or sifltistanoe subservient to flie nouriabment of tho feetua 
in its oaiiy stage. Whether this view of jto formation and 
use be eerreot or not only rests on analog; but iiit the 
early part of geatatien a small sac or bladder, wbioh ftam 
ita being flUoa wi^ a whitish fluid has been called the ve- 
sioiBa.a^ may be found on the placenta, at mneartbA' 
•xtreWitf an the umbilical cord, and extefior to the amnios 
fl'aa' 'ty8 ■hwh Abe Utbe may be traced along the cord to' 
the navel, mid in nnimais It has been seeit eaStmunii 
eating with ths infaitiincl canal. Thai tube bwomea.obU-j 
terated so early (Volpeim baya in the alxth week of gastar 
ttoo) ihat itt oommuidtiidlbtt with the intestines «u l(!«|g ^ 
undeteictUd, tboi^ tte «ae wtu known to tho older •imtO' 
miste. The wtaUuud inaekde AmliOy SiSui ia mammalia 


and birds iu this circumstance, that in the former it is not 
drawn intp the body of the fostua, but remains without be¬ 
tween the membranes, and gradually wfisting becomes ob¬ 
literated by the third mont®. The duct of tho umbilical 
vesicle is accompanied along the cord by an artery and 
veim which are c^led the ompbalo-mesenteiio vessels; the 
artery communicates with tlie superior mesenteric, and the 
vein with the vena portae. The mlaatots exists in. all mam¬ 
mals as well as in birds, though its use in the former, which 
ore furnished with a placenta, is not obvious. In some 
animals, as in man, it becomes obliterated at’a verv early 
period, as soon as the sixth week, but in othersi as the car¬ 
nivora, &c., it attains a large size, and continues dnring tho 
whole period of foetal existence. In tnammaiia it edm- 
municates with the fundus of the bladder, and the remains 
of the duct by which it is connected is denominated tiie 
urachus. Tho channel of communication between liio 
allantois and the bladder, or cloaca (iu birds), at first is 
short, so that the sac lies directly against the body of the 
embryo, but it afterwards becomes elongated, like the cor- 
regionding duct of tho umbilical vesicle. 

In man, after impregnation has taken place, a spongy 
membrane is formed on the inner surfaoe of the uterus by 
an exudation of lymph. This mombrane, called decidua, 
lines the whole of the uterus before the descent of the 
ovum; but when this passes down through the Fallopiuii 
tube it gradually pushes thej^riduous membrane before it, 
inverting one portion of it tmeh surround.s the ovum, and 
is called the, ‘ decidua reflexa;’ this grows with the ovum 
till it fills the cavity of the uterus, and uomes in contact 
with the other portion called the ‘ decidua vera,’ lining tho 
walls of the uterus. 

The point at which the decidua is reflected upon the ovum 
is wbero the placenta is fixed to Ihe utonis. The ovum has 
two proper membranes, the amnios, which wo have de¬ 
scribed, internally, and an outer membrane, which is called 
the chorion; this latter membrane in man, during the first 
two month! of pregnancy, has a shaggy external surface, being 
covered with vascular villi, which bocoroo united with the 
membrana decidua, which is also thick and va.scular. Tins 
thickening and vascularity of both these membranes gra¬ 
dually diminishes, and becomes concentra ted on one part, 
usually towards the fundus of tho uterus; this thickened 
part is called the placenta. In iniminatin g animals tho 
thickening and vascularity of the chorion is^ confined to a 
rmmher of circular and spongy elevations vary'ng in number 
from "thirty to one hundred, which aro called cotyledons. 
Those vascular processes dip in between corresponding pro¬ 
cesses attached to the uterus of the mother, which ai-e 
callod maternal cotyledons, the sur&ee of wliicb is supplied 
with numerous vessels derived from “the utmine arteries 
‘and veins. The result of this arrangement kthat a large 
vascular surface of the maternal system is applied to an 
'equally extensive one of the festus, and though there is no 
direct communication between the arteries and veins, wo 
must suppose that nourishment is imbibed fmm the vessels 
of the mother by those of the foetus through the fine inter¬ 
vening membranes by which they are separated. Iu man 
the relation between the maternal and foetal systems is not 
so clearly understood as in the preceding instance. In the 
human subject the placenta is a spongy vascular mass like 
a cake, foom six to eight inches in diameter, about an inch 
thick in the middle, and two or three lines at the circum¬ 
ference. It adheres by. one aurfizoe to the uterus, and by 
the other {s connected viith the foetus by means of the um¬ 
bilical cord. The uterine sutfoce is Wnidated, and is con¬ 
nected with the uteriu bv blood-vestels. The foetal surftice 
is covered by the (foorion and amnips, and presents the 
ramifications of the umbilioal vessels, whi4t o<msist of two 
arteries and a vm. The radicles of (NNHfels commu¬ 
nicate with each blher, but no opBpAuhieaiioa has ever 
been shovirft to exist between them apMforuteiO'placentinu 
yesselat>'I^IP*we h^eot from the we find 

that thb jdwteta is renderAI cj# dre 

foutidfiMik hvaryjMtft if 

flahslbfWjm''reinain .ahbstanoet^ahd.'tlie 

uteiiiie.sifffltee.will. driijaifod, for ^fiqetld vetsek 
I do noi pass all the way to. ^ anrikee. -In enumer, if 
:^e ittjeet firoth the veseels, the {daeenta will be rcu- 
deren.togi^i^^a^Mng ^sees fe stal vessels. 

two^^^ thdoDA^fiirn^^by; 
dAo&^'jboaf 1 )^'^rus,:^>.4l|fe9.hX;.tlM vessels of 
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the choi^n, and these two pertione ihay, daring flie flwt 
three nuMithB, be separated from each other by maceration. 
The structure of Ae fflbtal nortioB/so fer as can be inade 
out, appears to be siniilar te that of the pulmonary vessels, 
the artery terminating in ^e rein. But the maternal por¬ 
tion is somewhat different; there is not a direct comttm- 
nioation, but the arteries,^' Mr. Snhter thought, seem to 
terminate in iiwgtdar cells, and the veins appear to com- 
menee with open mettths fiom these cells, forhy throwing 
wax into the uterine' arteries Wo fill the cells, arid fte- 
qucntly inject the uterine veins also. 

It has always been considered doubtful whether the pla¬ 
cental cells of Hunter were real or artificial, being, in the 
latter case, produced by extravasation of tho injection; and 
tile recent researches of Dr. Robert Leo have confirmed 
this doubt, hut without throt^ng any satisfiietory light on 
this very obscure subject. With regard to the use of the 
]ilucenta we may infer that it is vciy similar in man to what 
it is in ruminating and other animals; it most probably 
serves to produce a change in tho blood of the fentus analo¬ 
gous to that which the blood of the adult undergoes in tho 
lungs; and, (Vom considering that the frotus itself cannot 
create materials forits^iWn growth iftid support, we may 
further infer tliat tho placenta is tho source of nutrition 
also. 

Tile navel-siring, or umbilic|d cord, which connects the 
child to the mother, is composed of the umbilical vein and 
two nrabiliciil artories twisted together, and surrounded by 
.1 goltftinous substance and the rellections of the chorion 
and amnios: it also contains tho urachus, and the remains 
of the duct of the vesicula alba and omplialo-mosentoric 
vessels. It is visible in the human embryo in tho sixth 
week as a short and straight cord; at birth the length of it 
is, on an nvewge, about two feet. The outer tunic of the 
coni, the amnios, is continuous with the epidermis, or 
cuticle of tho fentus at the umbilicus; and in the same way 
lh(> chorion, which is also rellected on the naval-string, is 
continued into the dermis, or true skin of tho feetus. 

Wo have already described tho early development of the 
embryo, and the flrst-fhangcs which take place in the ovum. 
When the iiutnan fa'tus is first distinctly visible through 
I lie lucrabraiies it is not above a line in length, and of an 
oblong shape. At tho end of about six weeks it is slightly 
curved, and somewhat resembles a sjplit pea; at tho con¬ 
clusion of the second month it may bo compared in size 
mid shape to a kidney bean. To the naked eye the embryo 
at first scorns formed by two oval bodies connected together 
by a sloiidev neck; one of these represents the head, and 
the other the trunk: the former, which is at first merely a 
memhranous bag, boars a large proportion to the trunk; 
tho features soon appear, and are very perceptible by the 
cud of the second month. Tho extremities begin to shoot 
out like tlio ouuB of a plant m tho sixth week; the arms are 
at first large dn propOMion to the legs; in foct, the limbs 
are originally very much alike, and only distinguishable by 
their situation; they at first grow straight out from the 
trunk. The upper arm is then laid against tho breast, and 
tlic fore arm drawn upward; tho thigh is bent up to the 
belly, the leg drawn backwards towards tho thigh, and tho 
feet turned in. . 

At an early period of foetal exisfonco there is no brain, 
bnt only the spinal marrow, ro that the embryo of man 
then resembles one of the lowest orders of animals; the 
brain is per(«ptible about the second month, and is evi¬ 
dently formed by a prolongation of the roinal cord. Before 
the sixth month the min is somifinid. Hair does not 
grow on the head before the sixth month, and even 
then it ts very short, thin, and light coloured. The nails 
are at that period iridhitinct, the eye-lids closed, and the 
pupil is fllled up'hji a membrane. In the seventh month 
the membrana puj^illaiik is remove^ the eye-lids open, the 
nails become more disfiR^,(U>4 ^hri hair longer and thicker. 

.At the Ml tim#the nails sxO quite ibrined, the hair covers 
the head, end is of hs proj^ cobut,; the colls of the sfcan 
are filled uritto feh rite lt|fge and red, the valve 

of the fOriA^ oMe 'jtompwteiy formed, the ductus arteri¬ 
osus near'to^ thoh hi IsSsgth, and almost as large as the 
aorta itself. ■ ■ *''■ ' 

The propdrripn between thO trejight of the embryo and 
its envelopes is ret^ersdd af the banning afid end of ges¬ 
tation; When the fbsti^'doM riot W^gh mrirB than a gent¬ 
le. the rnembranss'rire'riemy Up lat^ag an egg, and foil 
f fluid; at the end of gestation the average we%hiC of tho 


ftotus is seven pounds, while the placenta and membranes 
together do not weigh a pound and a half; the proportion 
of liquor amnii is also much less. The most geueral height 
of a full-grown child is about twenty inches. 

The foetus has many peculiarities which distinguish it 
from the child after birth, most of which are peculiar to its 
mode of life, and are lost immediately after being separated 
fbom the mother, or are mdually removed during gestation. 
The most characteristic difference is that it lives Inamodium 
of water, and not of air, and consequentiy does not breath 
by lungs, but has tho blood Which is deteriorated by circu¬ 
lating through tile system purified in some manner in pass¬ 
ing through the placenta. The umbilical vein carries the 
blood from tho placenta to the foetus : it enters thc liver by 
the longitudinal fl.ssure, and in the transverse fissure commu¬ 
nicates with tho vena portcD, sending the greater part of the 
blood to bo circulated ill the liver. This organ, is of great 
size, and seems to perform some important office in tlio 
foetal OBconomy. It is conjectured by l)r. R. Loo to secrete 
albuminous matter, which nourishes the fuitus. Tho rest 
of the blood is. transmitted 'directly to the vena cava in¬ 
ferior by the ductus vonosus, which seems to be a continu¬ 
ation of the umbilical vein in man, though in most animals 
it is merely a branch arising from tho sinus of the vena 
portoD. Tlie blood cenveyea by tho vena cava inferior to 
tho right auricle of the heart, docs not all pass, as in the 
adult, into tho right ventricle, but a great portion goes im¬ 
mediately into the left auricle through an opening in the 
septum of tho auricles called the ibramen ovale, which 
closes up immedialcly afterbirth. The blood that slill goes 
itito the right vcntriclo through tho aunculo-ventricular 
orifice is propelled into the pulmonary artery, but, as there 
is no use for it at present ||^ the lungs, it nearly all passes 
through a vessel named the ductus arteriosus into the aorta. 
This duct also becomes obliterated after birth, its func¬ 
tions haviiig coasod when once Ihe child has breathed. 

By the aorta the blood is sent from tho left side of tho 
heart and ductm arteriosus to tho different parts of the 
body, ft-om which it is returned by tho veins, put a great 
part of it passes out of the body of the foetus by the umbi¬ 
lical arteries which are contihued from tho internal iliacs, 
and pass out at the navel to go to the placenta. Tho 
blood of the foetus differs in its physical and chemical qua¬ 
lities from that of the adult. There is before birth no dis¬ 
tinction between arterial and venous blood; it is of a dark 
colour in both systems of vessels. The purified blood is 
brought from tlio placenta by tho umbilical vein, and is 
mixed before arriving at tho heart with that which has ' 
been circulating through the foetus; the mixed blood is 
then transmitted by the aorta to various parts of the body; 
some of it only going again to the placenta by tho umbi¬ 
lical arteries to be again purified. 

The position of the child in the uterus is that which tako.s 
up the least room; it lies with tho head downwarej^, the 
chin being bent on the breast; the knees are doubled up 
close to the belly, and'the arms arc folded in tho space 
botwocn the head and legs, lliis is the most general posi¬ 
tion, and the child thus Terms an oval figure, of which the 
head forms one cud and the breech the other. Tho long 
axis of this ellipse measures in the ninth month fully ten 
inches, and tho short one five or six. Tho quantity of tluirl 
which surrounds the child at tho full time is, on an average, 
about two pints. ' 

Tho ordinary period of utero-gestation in man is forty 
weeks, though labour often takes place before this iieriou, 
or is delayed a little beyond it. Tho embryo having now 
arrived at a sufliciont degree of maturity to exist separately, 
the fibres of tho uterus contract, accompanied by eon 
traction of the abdominal muscles and diaphragm. In 
consequence of this pressure the membranes gradually 
dilate the mouth of the womb; they then burst and eva¬ 
cuate the liquor amnii, when tha pressure acta upon tho 
child itself, which is gradually fo\ ;ed into the world and 
commences a new existence. lawman, and other raom- 
malia, the young being for a considerable time dciiends 
upon its mother for the whole of its nourishment, and very 
generally requires a supply of warmth arid a degree of pro¬ 
tection till it is able to provide for itself. 

FCETtJS (in Botany). The feetus of plants is what bo¬ 
tanists term the embryo; a firm, cellular, more or less cylin¬ 
drical liody, either divided into two or more lobes or cotyle¬ 
dons, oriiiaving but one cotyledon rolled upon itself, and 
usually with its margins so united that it appears extremely 
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lik« # solid eytindm'. The cotyledons aw placed upon a small 
body, which may be compared to two cones with thoir bi^s 
epnlied to each other, and consequently with their apices 
pointing in ojiposile directions, and which separates them 
in a i^bt degree when there are two or more cotyledons. 
That erne which points towards the apex of the cotyledon 
is the plumiOe, and the other the radfoie. Of the^ ports 
!the cotyledons are rudimentary leaves, end the double cone 
a rudimentary axis of growth, the plumule giving birth to 

the stem and the mdiele to the roots. 

The embryo rarely, if over, exhibits any distinct traces of 
either vascular or woody tuwue until the commencement of 
gemiinolion, but ns soon as that phenomenon takes place 
both are rapidly developed in abundance. 

The embryo of a plant is developed in the nucleus of the 
ovule [CHm-K], and always first appears in that part of the 
nucleus which is next the foramen. It is first seen as a 
•Whitish semi-opaque globule; after which it gradually 
' organises its radide next the foramen and its cotyledon or 
cotyledons doumwards into the mucilage which, at that 
time; fills the cavity of the oVlilo; eventually absorbing all 
the mucilage, when it occupies the whole interior of the 
seed, or only n portion of it, in which case it is associated 
with albumen. When it first appears it does not lie loose 
in this mucilage or water of develonment, but it adheres 
to a cellular cord which is atlachod by one end to the 
chalasa, and by the other to the summit of the nucleus 
•where the embryo first appears. This cellular cord usually 
disappears by the time the embryo is matured, but in many 
•idants, Nymphsea and Cycas for instance, it i-eraains visible 
in the seed as a long twisted irregular thread, from which 
the embiwo is fimiid to hang when it i.s taken out of the 
seed. (Treviranns, Si/mbolce^hytologic^, fasc. i; and 
Mirbcl sur VOvule, p. 37.) ^ 

FO'GGIA, the chief town of the province of Capitanata, 
in the kingdom of Naples, situated in the midst of a vast 
and norfoctly level plain, which extends from the foot of 
the Apennines to tlie Adriatic, is the residence of the in- 
tendente and the seat of the criminal court of the province. 
For civil suits Capitanata is subject to the Gran Gorte Civile 
of Naples. The Royal Lyceum of the province is at Lncera; 
but there is at Ft^gio a secondary or grammar-school as 
well as elementary schools, and also a school of agrinulluro 
and rural economy. The Tribunal of Commerce for the 
provinces of Apulia was established here in 1818. Foggia 
{s a modem-looking, regularly-built town with wide streets, 
Spmo fine buildings, and 21,000 inhabitants. It carries om 
; a great trade in com, wool, and cattle, the staple produce 
of the country, and has large granaries for storing corn. 
A great feir is held here in the month of May. Foggia is 
ohiolly a place of trade, being the groat inland market for 
the agricultural produce of Apulia, and is also the residence 
of the provincial nobility and landholders, who are wealthy 
and hospitable. The clirauto is not wholesome in the 
' sumilfhr months, and the night air especially is considered 
unhealthy. Foggia is ieckoncd,jj|[ii^ its importance and 
wealth, the secomj^town in the mgdom of Naples. It 
stands on the high road from the capital to the eastern pro- 
vinfees, 7S miles north-east of Naples, 2a south-west of 
Manfredonia, and 77 miles west-by-north of Bari. The 
' neighbourhood of Foggia being planted with olive, ynulhorry, 
vine, and other fruit-trees, looks like an oosis in tho vast 
naked and solitary plain' of the Tavoliere. [Capitanava.] 
A branch of industry at Foggia is the picklmg of capers, 
which' grow Ih great quantity in tho neighbouring country. 
K)|t, in Giming. . [Gilding.] 

FOIX, the name of a town and former county of France. 
The town Of Foix is the capital of the department of Ar- 
rid^, and is situated on the left bank of the river which 

S Ives name to the flopartment It is aiUoDg the Pyrenees, 
ut many miles from the line of the highest elevation, about 
404 uUles in a straight line south-by-west of Paris. It is in 
^ jM’M'N.lBL.and loaO'K. W . 

, ' Ah imti^t tradition ascribes ^ foundation of this jplaco 
of Mussilia (Marseille), and attributes tp 


over the Arridgo; end the remains of the castle, eon.sisting 
of three decayed Gothic towers, on a ^height - commanding 
the town,..are interesting from their htetoncal recolleotioes. 
The population of the town in 1832 ‘Was 3225, that of tlie 
comintme 4857. The inhabitants are industiisus, but the 
secluded idtuation of the place restriois h.s eenuaerce: .cooi'se 
clotb, 'serge, hate, and liosiei^ arwmanu&cturcd; .and trade 
isesrriednn in cattle, pulse, nisin, turpentine, cork, iron, 
and •woolleh. cloth. There are somo opal-pitsf and on the 
banks of the river are several forges. Foix has a subordi¬ 
nate court of justice and several govorament-offioes, an ex¬ 
change, a high-school, a librar}', a theatre, and a society of 
agricqlture and tlie arts. The town has no communication 
by posting with the capital: the line of post ceases nt Tou¬ 
louse, about SO miles from Foix; and, although there are in 
this part foui-teen passes or defiles of the Pyrenees commu¬ 
nicating with Bpain, none of them are practicable for car¬ 
riages. . 

The territory known as the county of Foix was formerly 
part of the territory of the Volcas Teotosages, and perhaps 
of the Consoi-anni inhabitants of tho Couserans. It was 
afterwards part of the territory of tho counts of Carcassonne, 
who were in feudal oubjeotion to the counts of Toulouse; 
but upon tho death of Roger I. count of Carcassonne, who 
divided hisostates between liLs family, it became, about tbe 
beginning of the eleventh ^ntury, a separate jurisdictimi, 
which fell to Bernard, secoim surviving son of Roger. This 
separate jurisdiction was afterwards erected into the county 
of Foix. Tho counts made a conspicuous figure in tho 
civil and religious dissensions of the middle ages: Ray¬ 
mond Roger (A.D. 1188-1223) and Roger Bernard Ic Grand 
(AD. 122.3-1241) supported the counts of Toulouse against 
tho Crusaders under Simon do Montforl and the other 
supporters of tho papal authority: the former dislinguislied 
himself by various exploits in tbe course of the ci usaile 
against the Albigenses and thoir protector the count of Tou¬ 
louse. [AiBiOENsRs.] He acknowledged himself the vas¬ 
sal of Peter king of Aragon, whonce it arose that the kings 
of Aragon protended to the sovereignty of the county, till 
James of Aragon (a.». 1268) renouncod his claim in favour 
of St. Louis of France. Gaston IV. count of Foix came 
into possession (by inboritance from his fiithor-ixi-law) of 
the kingdom of Navarre; and the county of Foix, thus 
united to the otl'.er possessions of the roj’al house of Na¬ 
varre, fell to tho crown of France upon the accession of 
Henri IV., a.d. 1589. 

The county of Foix was small: its greatest exleiit was 
from novth-by-west to south-by-east about 80 miles; its 
greatest breadth about 35. It was bounded on the cost, 
north, and north-west by Languedoc,, on the west by the 
district of Oiuscrans, and on the south by the crests of the 
Pyrenees, by whidi it was separated from Gerdagne and 
Roussillon. The territory thus described is watered by the 
Arricge, which runs through it in the direction of its great¬ 
est lenmh. It was subdivided into La Haute Partio (the 
upper district). La Basse Partie (the lower district), and Le 
Donnozan. The chief towns were Foix, Pamiors (popula¬ 
tion in 1832, 5150 for the to'wn, or 6048 for the whole com¬ 
mune), La Bastide de Scron (pop. 1652 for the town, or 
2911 for the whole commune), MazOres (pOp. 2327 for the 
town, 8170 for the commune), Baurat (pop. 2563 for the 
town, 6014 for the commune), Saverdun (pop. 1897 for the 
town, 3327 for the commune),. Ax or Aqs, Tarascon, and 
i^s Cabanes. ' ' 

The present afrondiaaoment of Foix eomprebends eight 
cantons, and 140 communes: it ha^ ip 163% 89,892 inha¬ 
bitants. • . 

FOIX (GASTON HI. COtTNT PE), Viscount do 
B4am, was bom in 1331. He was the won at Gaston II. 
^ Eleanor, daughter of Bemgrii V. Coflift de Cominges. 
From'his ^sonal beautyi cir bis fotidnbsg for the chase, 
he was hailed ^cibps, op «hcbunt, ugroeably to tho 
fiuhion of his day, he took for'a^rifee:* Hw fother 

died'When he was' twelve yMta,<^d, llSthing hf|a under tbe 
gpl^imfrdp of hit moawnr.^ fn,JS48 hAmaaei&s first/ 

Muyatt (n SMma aMlnst VWlEAWIidl 'in 


ait anfieht '■» tho middle ages ^the 

ofFiSt!^ hlW knttot pbbey, founded hy, the 
paroaStoHi*; w tW cbnnta'of Fohe 

p^sesst^^ ; 'The st^ts .of tbe toWa' are 
wwKi but there is ci g«tod thdnjjh imtiqPe stone 


‘rnwrifl Agnes,* dUngbter bf Ph% fll. king bf Navarre. 
IP ISbfo tUhtt stiifricted bf l^ing criminal inmli^nce 
wMb hfo Chafrw ^ i^ he trail arrested 

ibj' of^ lUi^Fbliih, and amt 'io w prison of the ChS- 
telet, it ]^s; 1Sut,btdog rfrbksbflirtfon aiforwards. hb went 
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to Pruttia to terve against the infidels. In-IfiSfi. during 
the revolt called the Jacquerie, he aidedin the rescue of the 
Dauphin, whom the Parisians had shut up in the market- 
plaoe of Meaux, and in the same year made war upon his 
relative the Cofiat d’Armagnao, who hod set up pretensions 
to the viscounty of B^am, and whom he afterwards took 
piionor, in 137!k at tbe''hattle.of lotunac. Gaston, who 
had .became discontented with liis wife, upon a dilute 
about her ^wer, parted fhim her in 1373. In 1380, the 
government of Languedoc becoming vacant by the recall 
of the duke of Anjou, it was bestowed by Charles V. on the 
Count de Foix. He held it however but a few months. 
Charles V. dying on Sept. 16th that year, Charles VI. re¬ 
voked the appointment, and gave it to the duke of Berri. 
The Count do Foix appealed to arms, and finally yielded 
up the government only on negociution. By his marriage 
the Count de Foix hud but one son. This youth, in 1382,, 
paying a visit to his mother, who had retired to the court or 
her brolhor, Charlas the Bud, voeeiveJ from that king (to 
whom crime was Ihmiliar) what he protended was a bag of' 
love-powder, whirh that king told him to conceal, at the 
same time informing him that the sprinkling of a small 
(juantity of it upon any food his father raigh4 out, would 
have the effeiU of reconciling the count to his wife. The 
powder turned out to ho a strung poison, and Gaston ordered 
ins sun to he arrested. Ttup young prince, deveivud hut 
not guilty, refused uH nourkhmeut, and died in his prison; 
the father, as Froissart relates, having hastened his death 
when going to remonslratu witli him, by accidentally striking 
the point of a knife into his sou’s tlirout as he tiuskcd aside 
the tapestry which covered the cntriince to his dungeon. 

•In 1390 Gaston received Charles VI. and his whole court 
at his castle of Mazdres, in the diucesu of Mirepoix, where 
he not only enteitained them with groat magnificence, but 
made the king the heir to his domains. lie died of apo¬ 
plexy in the begiuniug of August, 1391, as his attendants 
were pouring water on las hands at his rotiu'u from a bear- 
chase. 

Historians, especially Froissart, have painted Gaston as 
an accomplisliou, brave, afl'able, and magnificent pinxie: 
they cannot however deny that he was violent to excess. 
His conduct toward his son, and to Do Berne, the governor 
of the castle of Lourdc, whom ho wished to force to deliver 
the place to tWe French, and whom, on his refusal, he 
struck sevoial times with his poniard, are incontestable 
priKiis. Ills favourilc passion was hunting. lie carried it 
to such extreme, that if we may believe Saint-Yon, he did 
not keep fewer than sixteen hundred dogs. He also com¬ 
posed a work on what constituted llio object of hisaffection, 
entitled Phehus dm^deduitz de la Chasse des Bestes mu- 
vai^es ei des Oyseaulx de jrrme, three or four editions of 
which are known; via., fol. Par. by Verard, without date; 
’another by J. Treporel; 4to. by Phil, lo Noir, without date, 
and 1913 and 1521). The book of' Pbchns’ is also included 
in several of tko early editions of the Treatise on Hunting 
by Jacques de Fouilloux. {L'Art de verifier Us Dates, fol. 
Par. 1784, tom. ii. pp. 312, 313; Biogr. Universelle, tom. 
XV. p.,131; Goujot, Bibliothique Pi'unfoise, tom. ix. p. 114.) 
It was in the castle of Orthes, Gaston’s principal residence, 
that Froissart, who staid there a considerable time, heard 
many of the best stories witlt which his history is em¬ 
bellished. The portrait which he has drawn of Gaston is 
one of the completest pictuxiis of what a chivalrous prince 
was in the tune of our Edward the Third. 

FOKIAN. [China, p. 60.] 

FOKSHAM. [Wam-acbia.] 

FOLA'RD, JEAK CHARLES DE, was horn at Avig¬ 
non, in. 16)19. He entered eoriy into the army, and distin¬ 
guished himself by tho attention which he paid to the 
scientifle part of his profession, to the movements and 
laanosuvres of.an army in fhe field: be drew plana and 
maps, and became a pretty good e^ineer. Having been 
made aide-de-camp to the duke of Vendome, he attended 
him in. his Itsdkn oainpiugni, and. was wounded at the 
battle of ^assqdo. He Bernards served in Flanders 
under iho duke lOf.Bourgogne, end was wounded again at 
the battleJ^Mlkl]diiqiiet. His seal, at times indiscreet, his 
want of tact, ItU restdme activity, and liis fondness of giving 
advice, whiehi atthoiigh at times valuable, was not accept¬ 
able to his supenoirs, made him many enemies. The peace 
of 1.712 haviM niaced him' on therwuoied list, he repaired 
to Malta to olm services to tfanordor of Bt John, which 
was then thraatehed b the Ttfirks: but being offended at 
P.C..No.637. 


some real or supposed sliglit, he rutunied to tho continent, 
and visited Sweden, where he was well received by 
Charles XII., who employed him on some missions, anu 
whom ho accompanied in his last expedition to Norway. 
After Charles’s death in the trenches of Fredericshall, Fo- 
lard returned to Franco, and made one short campaign 
more in the war against Spain of 1719, after which ho with¬ 
drew into private life, and occupied himself in writing on 
military matters. He died at Avignon in 1732. 

Folard’s principal work is his ‘Commentaries on Poly¬ 
bius,' in which he not only makes his observations on the 
events narrated by tho Greek historian, but also draws 
parallels between antient and modern military practices, 
and reasons on tho occurrences of the wars which he liad 
witnessed, exposing with the greatest fieedom the errors of 
the various commanders of his own age. His disquisitions, 
though often prolix, are valimhlc. He bad sumo peculiar 
notions on tactics, which have been refuted as inapplicable 
to the modern system of warfare. Frederic II., a very good 
judge of these matters, says that ‘Fulard had scattered 
diamonds amongst dung, that his system of columns in 
deep oirier was worthless, hut that the movements which 
lie describes so well, and certain instances of ingeniou,s de¬ 
fence which he explains, may he useful, as well us his 
strictures on the conduct of suinc French generals, and also 
certain projects of his which give rise to reilectinus more 
useful tlian the projects themselves.’ Folard’s ' Commen¬ 
taries’ wove publisliod in 0 vols. 4to., Paris, 1727-30, and 
again at Amsterdam, in 7 vols. 4to, the seventh volume 
containing some treatises and strictures uu Folard’s system 
of tactics, with bis own replies. 

FOLCLAND. [BoclanI.] 

FO'LIO, from the Lathi/o/iuw, properly signifies a leaf; 
ami in books of accoun^nicuiis a leaf, or two pages, of a 
ledger-hook. Folio a and i>, or recto and vei'so, are antient 
and still continued distuictions for tho first and second sides 
of the leaf or folio, in manuscripts and early printed hooks. 
Folio, with booksellers, means a hook in folio, the pages of 
which consist of sheets folded only in two, each leaf making 
half a sheet. ‘ Folia churtarum’ Is an expression at least us 
old as the time of Pliny. 

FOLKES, MARTIN, an eminent English antiquar}’, 
was the eldest son of Martin Folkos, Esq., and was born m 
Groat Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Iiiii-Fields, October 29tli, 
1090. He entered of Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1707, where 
his progress in all hranclios of learning, and more especially 
in mathematics and philusuph), was such, that when he 
was scarcely more than twenty-three years of age he was 
admitted a fellow of the Royal Society, and two years after 
had BO distinguished himself as to he chosen one of its 
council. His first communication to the Society was on 
the aurora borealis of March 30, 1717. Tliis was followed 
at various times by other papers in considerable numbers, 
for which it may be sufficient to refer to the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions.’ Tic was chosen a second timo of the council 
of tho Royal Sucict^n 1718, and continuoil to bo rc-chosoii 
every year till Sir Isaac Newton, tho president, 

having in 1723 appointed him one of his vioe-uresidouts. 
In February, 17-20, he was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 

At the first anniversary election of the Royol Society 
after the death of Sir Isaac Newton, in 1727, Mr. FolUes 
was competitor with Sir Hans Sloane for the office of pre- 
sidont, and bis interest was supiiortcd by a great number of 
members, though tlie choice was determined in favour of 
Sir llans. He was, however, again chosen of the Council 
in 1729, and continued in it till he was advanced to the 
president’s chair twelve years after. In the mean time ho 
was, in 1733, appointed one of the vice-presidents by Sir 
j Hans Sloane. In this year he set out with his whole family 
j on a tour to Italy, and, after residing a considerable time 
both at Roma and Florence, returned to England in Sep¬ 
tember, 1735. The opportunities which he had of con¬ 
sulting the begt-famisbed cabinets of Italy enabled him to 
compose there an excellent ‘ Dissertation on the Weights 
and Values of antient Coins.' This was read in the Society 
of Antiquaries, who requested that a copy of it might he 
registered in their books, which he promised to give after 
he had revised and enlarged it; but, for some reason, 
this was never done. In the same year however, 1736, his 
‘ Observations pn the Trajan and Antonine Piilnts at Rome’ 
were re^ in this Society, and afterwards printed in the first 
. volum^ their ,' Archwologia,’ which contains another paper 
- Von. X.—2 X 
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by him on the brass equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius at 
Romo, occasioned by a small brass model of it being found 
near London. In April he also communicated to them | A 
Table of Bn^ish Gold Coins from the 18th year of King 
Edwa^ 111., when Gold was first coined in Bnriand, to 
the present time, with their Weights and intrinsic Values; 
which at their desire he printed the same year In 4to.; and 
in 174S reprinted it with additions, prefixing a larger and 
more considerable work, entitled ‘A Table of English Silver 
Coins, from the Norman Conquest to the present time, with 
their Weights, intrinsic Values, and some Remarks upon 
the several Pieces.’ Mr. Folkes, in order to illustrate this 
work, had set about engraving, and actually did engrave 
42 copper-plates of Epglish silver coins, which wore left at 
the lime of his death in an incomplete slate. These, to¬ 
gether with the copyright of the books or tables before 
mentioned, were purchased by the Society of Antiquaries, 
December 19th, 1754, for 120/., and the whole published, 
with groat additions, both as to letter-press and plates, under 
the eare of Dr. Andrew Gifford, in 17C3. 

Sir Hans Sluane having, on account of his advanced ago, 
resigned the office of president of the Royal Society, at the 
annual election in 1741, Mr. Folkes wm unanimously 
chosen to fill that honourable post; and. in the following 
year, was chosen to succeed Dr. Halley, us a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. In 1746 the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of LL.D., 
and he was afterwards admitted to the same aegree at Cam- 
bridgo. 

On the death of Algernon, duke of Somerset, president 
of the Society of Antiquaries, in February, 1750, Mr. 
Folkes, then one of the vice-presidents, wa.s immediately 
chosen to suecoed his grace in that office, in which he was 
continued by the charter of incq(poration of that Society, 
Novenibe'r 2, 1751. But lie was soon disabled from presid¬ 
ing in peraon, either in that or the Royal Society, being 
seized on September 26th of the same year with a palsy, 
which deprived him of the nsc of his left side. In this 
unhappy situation ho languished nearly three years, till a 
second stroke put an end to his life, June 28lh, 1754. He 
Was buried near bis father and mother, at Hillington, near 
Lynn in Norfolk, under a black marble slab, with no in¬ 
scription but his name and the date, pursuant to the express 
direction of his lB.st will. By his wife, Lucretia Bradshaw, 
who had been an actress on tlie stage before he married 
her, ho left two daugl^ters. The sale of liis library, prints, 
coins. &c., in 1756, lasted 56 days, and produced the sum 
of 3090/. 5*. A monument to his memory was erected in 
Westminster Abbey in 1792, in a window on the south side 
of the choir, opposite to the monument of Mr. Thynne. 
(Nichols’s Aneeaotes qf Bou<yer, 4to., London, 1782, pp. 
662—566', from ft memoir prepared for publication by Dr. 
Birch; Chalmers’sBiogr. Diet., vol. xiv. pp. 428—431.1 

FOLKESTONE. JXent.I 

FOLK-MOTE, or FOLK-GEMOTE, literally a meeting 
of the people; an assembly under the Anglo-Saxon govern¬ 
ment, reacting the nature of which some of our antiquaries 
have diflered. SouiHor, in his‘Anglo-Saxon Dictionaiy,’ 
calls it a general assembly of the people for considering and- 
ordering matters of die Commonwealth. So the laws of 
King Edward the Confessor, ‘ Folcmote, i.e. vocatio et con- 
gregatio populorum ot gentium omnium, quia ibi omnes 
convtMn. dobent, ot universi qui sub protectione et pace 
Dnmmi Regis dorant’ The continuation of this statute'of 
Edward the Confessor expressly directs that the meeting of 
the Folomote should be held once in the year upon the 1st 
of May. ‘ Statutum est enim quod ibi debent populi omnes, 
&c., somol in anno scilicet convenire, scilicet in capite Kol. 
Mail.* (Wilk., Leg. Angh-Sar., p. 204.) 

Bra^y, in his ‘introduction to Old English History,’ 
Gloss, p. 47, is entirely mistaken when he speaks of it as an 
inferior ordinary court, held once a month. The Folk-mote 
and Shire-mole (or gener^ meeting of a county) were syiio- 
syffitras. (Wilk. ut eimr. G/oli^. p. 404.) 

Ip later times a Folk-mote, aceprding to Stow, among 
thn 'ottiiipilis of Vndpn, meant a nqeeting of thempelims, 
Fahyan, iq hU ’CairoUicles’ (edit. 1811, p.^44), mentions a 
court of folk-mote at Paul’s Cross in 1256; and another 
assembled by eommtmd of Henry UL (ibid. p. 345), ‘ where 
the king, according' to the former ordinances made, axed 
Joenoe of tl^^comffionahyf of tiie of^ to pass the sea.’ 

. fOMALHAUT. nPisfcu AVWIULIS.] - • 

FOMB|41'i^tlONel ai» liquid (qtpiicatioDii, geaiitally of 


a wlhn temperature, placed in contact with a limited por¬ 
tion of the body, to mitigate or renaOve disease of the j^t, 
or of the neighbouring organs. They dijEfr firpm partial or 
local baths, ^iefly in the greater length of time which they 
are kept applied. Flannel cloths, or other imhstances fit to 
retoinneat and moisture, are commonly emp^ed. ^o en¬ 
able these substances to retain thin heat still longw, (hey 
are often covered externally with oiled silk. It is proper to 
renew the application before the cloths begin to give a feel¬ 
ing of eol&esB. The liquids used are of various .kinds, 
sometimes pure water; at other time^ medicated; they are 
termed emollient when charged with mucilaginous prin¬ 
ciples, such as mallows, and sedative or anodyne when they 
contain a narcotic principle, such as poppy heads. 

FONDI. [Lavoro, Terra di.] 

FONT, a vessel employed in Protestant churehes to hold 
water for the purpose of baptism, and in Catholic churches 
used also for noly water. The form of tho font is usually 
hexagonal, similar to the form of Uio baptistery, in which 
fonts were originally placed. There are a great many fonts 
in England curious both for their antiquity and their archi¬ 
tectural design: they date from the ^xon period to the 
time when the florid style of Gothic arohilectuie was in 
vogue, in the reign of Honry VII. 

Although the hexagonal form is the most usual, yet 
fonts occur both of a circular and square form. They are 
usually shaped like a cup, wlfti a solid stem, or supported 
on columns; the top is hollowed out for the water, and the 
sides and stem,^re often highly enriched with ornament, 
sculptured figures, and with colour and gilding. In many 
instances a flight of steps forms a base, and even the sides 
of these steps are carved with pannels, having quatrefoils 
and rosettes sunk within them. It was usual to cover the 
basin of the font with a wooden lid, and there are some of 
those remaining of a pyramidal or spire-like form, richly 
carved and designed, with a profusion of shafts, buttresses, 
and traceiy piled up to the apex. There is such a co\ or in 
Castleacre cmtrcli, Norfolk. Porchestor church has u very 
antient font, of a eiroular form, like the antient Roman 
puteal or circular stone-mouth of the well in the atrium of 
a Rotaan house; it is decorated with intersecting arches on 
columns, with a frieze of foliage, and figures aliove. Lin¬ 
coln cathedral, and the South Church in Hayling Island, 
Hampshire, are examples of the square fo|m of font on five 
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oolonims’, one being placed in the centra, of much larger 
dunensions than the four column* ttbich “t® et the angle*. 
Tlw font of Blythborough (foureb in Suffolk still shows 
some traces of colouring and gilding; and that of Lowestoff 
ohuroh in Norfolk has some fine remains of sculptured 
figures representing kings and queens. The foutat Loddor 
in Norfolk is remarkable for its elegance and richness of 
decoration. In Winchester cathedral there is one of the 
most antient and carious fonts in the kingdom. In the 
elaborately designed porch of East Doreham church, Nor¬ 
folk, are two fonts, or stoups, as they arc usually desig¬ 
nated, originally intended for holy water. 

The Gothic fonts in England exhibit every species of de¬ 
sign and decoration belonging to the several periods or 
stylos of Gothic arclutecture, and therefore merit the atten¬ 
tion of the antiquarian and architect. Tliorc arc numerous 
drawings of fonts in * A Series of Antient Baptismal Fonts, 
chronolodcally arranged,’ &c., published by Mr. Weale, 
High Holbotn, London. 

FONTAINEBLEAU, a town in France, the capital of 
an arrondisseraent in the donartment of Seine et Marne. 
It is on the high road from Voiis to Montargis, Nevers, 
Moulius, and Lyon; 33 miles from Paris in a straight line, 
or 33 by the road. It is in 48“ i4' N. lat., and li“ 4'i' E. 
long. Them has been much dispute respecting the etymo¬ 
logy of the name, but the most probable opiiiinn is that 
which derives it from the nnin<> of a fountain, called, in aii- 
tient title-deeds, Funs Bliaudi or Btaudi, and said to litne 
obtained that name from Bliaud, nneoL^e hounds of Lmis 
VII. Ic Jeune, or more probably from the iiiime of the ori¬ 
ginal owner of the sjiot. Tliere is no mention made of Fon¬ 
tainebleau until the time of Louis VII., who built here 
(,Y.D. 1169) a chapel, which was consecrated by the cele¬ 
brated Thonias-a Beckel, in the midst of the siirrouiiding 
forest, then called the Forest of Bicvre; a chdte.-iu, or royal 
residence, was in c,iistenoe at that lime, but by whom built 
is uncevtaiu. The spot was a favourite one lioth with Phi¬ 
lippe II. (Auguste) and witli l.,ouis IX. (til. Loui^), wlio 
founded hero an hospital and two chapels. Francois 1. 
caused a magnificent chateau to be erected here by the 
architect and paiiitoi Primalice: and this structure has 
been further embellished by the taste or extravagance of 
snereediug princes. The kings, Philipite IV. Ic Bel, Henri 
Ill., and Isiuis XIII. wore born here, and the first of the 
three died here. Cliristiim, queen of Sweden, after her ab¬ 
dication, resided here, and has imparled to the place a sad 
celebrity by the death of her secretary, Monaldosehi, whom 
she ordered to bo c.xec.Hted in a gallery of the chliteau. 
Here the unhappy Pope Pius VII. lived fur eighteen months 
during the reign of Napoldun, and here Najwlcon himself 
signed his act of abdication of the throne of Fi'aneo in 1814, 
previous to his retirement to Elba. 

The town is situated in the midst of the forest of Fon¬ 
tainebleau: it is well built, ospocially in thu more modern 
arts: several of the streets are straight, and of tolerable 
readtb; the houses are of brick and stone united in the 
same building. The cbfiteau is an irregular pile, resembling 
a group of distinct eilifioes rather than one united building. 
It has six court-yards, each nearly or quite surrounded with 
three or four buildings, and combined without any uniform 
plan. It is adorned with numerous statues and paintings: 
tlie works of the Italian artists, Primatice and others, whom 
Francois I. engaged for the decoration of his residoiico, 
have almost entirely disappeared, somo from the ravages of 
time, and others from the rise of a more correct taste, with 
which their indelicacy was incompatible. The library of 
Fontainebleau is more numerous tlian any of those at the 
otbei' royal residences, but the apartment which is appro¬ 
priated . to it is^ nut suilicieni to contain it. The park and 
gardens aro ,in’. a style of magnificence corresponding to 
that of the cbfiteau; they are adorned with a canal and 
cascade (nearly throe quarters of a mile long, and above 120 
feet wide); several smaller canals, and a variety of jetsd’eaii 
end statues in bronze and marble: there are some fino ave- 
nnes in tlw park. There are two hospitals in the town, one 
founded iq 1846 by Anne eff Austria, for fourteen sick pau¬ 
pers, and the other in 1696, by Madame do Montespan, for 
the educatioR.^. sixty poor girls, and the maintenance of 
forty old peojdei these hospitals have very inadequale en¬ 
dowments, and owe their existence now chiefly to public 
support. There ate also fine barracks. 

The populatimt of Eontamebleau in 1832 was 8104 for the 
town, or 8122 for the whole emsmune there is very little 


trade; what there is is chiefly in the agricultural produoe 
of the neighbourhood. Some porcelain, and other earthen¬ 
ware, leather, and calicoes, are manufactured. There are 
throe fairs in the year for cattle, win^ &c. 

The Forest of Fontainebleau occupies an extent of nearly 
33,000 arpents, above 41,000 acres, or 64 square miles; it 
surrounds on nearly every side the plain in which the town 
stands: its sur&ce is unequal, and its soil sandy, inter¬ 
spersed with rude blocks of sandstone, which are quarried 
for the pavement of Paris. The age of some of the trees, 
and thu width of the avenues which pierce the forest in 
various directions, impart to it a considerable degree of pic¬ 
turesque beauty: the hermitage of Franchard, about two 
or three miles north-cast of Fontainebleau, is one of its most 
remarkable sites. Thu Forest of Fontainebleau furnishes 
Paris with a small proportion of its fuel, but with a consider¬ 
able portion of its pavement. There is a good quantity of 
game; wild boars are numerous. 

Tho gaj'dctiB of the town and thu neighbourhood produce 
a grape which is known at Paris by the name of Chasselas 
An Fontainebleau. The arroudissement of Fontainebleau 
comprehends seven cantons, and 104 communes; it had in 
1832 a population of 69,93.3. 

FONTAINE, JEAN DE L.4, was born in 1621 at 
ChSteau-Thierry, where his father was Mattie des Eaux et 
des FurSts. No great attention was paid to his education, and 
ho did not display the glimmering of any .sort of talent till he 
had attained tho age of twenty-two. His genius is said to 
ha\ e been first called forth on his hearing read an ode by 
Malherbe, when ho is reported to have exclaimed,'I also am 
a pout I’ At first he took Malhoibo for his model, but 
nt'lerwards turned his attention to tho works of Rabelais, 
Voiture, and Clement Marot. IIis father, delighted with 
his iinilaliuns of his favourite aulhurs, thought him a pro¬ 
digy of poetic genius, and a relation advised him to study 
tile classics. A translation of Terence’s ‘ Eunuch,' pub¬ 
lished by La Fontaine in I0.j4, was the fruit of this advice. 
He was inueh delighted with the Italian authors, especially 
Machinvelh, whom he chielly admired for his little novels. 
Oil Iho death of his father, he suci-eeded to his office, which 
he filled iuelReiently, and took a wife, with whom he lived 
unhappily, and from whom he finally separated. In fact, 
ho was of too indolent and improvident a disposition for 
any of the eominoii avocations of life; he does not seem to ■ 
have had any absolute vice, but to have gone on in his own 
lounging way without, taking any interest in what was 
passing around him. In an epitaph on himself he describes 
his life as having been occupied with sleeping and doii>;g 
nothing; m the latter category he evidently includes tlie 
writing of his poems, which he probably tlirew ofi' when in 
a happy vein without giving himself any great exertion. 
Some verses of La Funtaine happening to fall in the way 
of the exiled duchess de Bouillon, wmo was residing at 
Chfiteau-Thierry, she caused the author to ho introduced 
to her, and took him with her to Pans when she returned. 
Hero the superintendent F'ouquct became his Miecenas, 
and placed lus name on a list of iteiisioiis which he allowed 
to various person# of merit. On the exile of this minister 
La Funtaine wrote a pathetic elegy. Though many dis¬ 
tinguished persons honoured him with their patronage, 
his ignorauco of tho world and his habitual carelessness 
would have plunged him into ditl'iuuUies bad nut a liberal 
lady, Madame Sablierc, taken him into her house, where 
he resided for twenty years in perfect tranquillity. A well- 
known story gives n good idea of La Fontaine’s quiet lazy 
disposition. Madame Sahhero having had occasion to nart 
with her servants, said to a friend, ‘ I have now got rid of 
all my animals but throe—my dog, my cat, and La F'on- 
taine.’ 

In 1684 he was received into the Acad£mie as succe.'^sor 
to Colbert, not without opposition from the graver sort, on 
account of tho licentiousness of some of bis works. How¬ 
ever he friuniphed over Boileau, who was the rival candi¬ 
date. The king, indignant at this, delayed giving assent 
to his admission, but on the death of M. Bezons, and the 
election of Boileau to fill his place, tho king exmosscKl 
his approbation of the choice of La Fontaine. On the 
death of his benefactress, La Fontaine was again reduced to 
difficulties, and would have been forced to accept an bfl'ur of 
St. Evrenmnd to take him to England, hod not the duke of 
Burgundy assisted him. In 1692, when he became seriously 
ill, tho Abbd Pougit paid him a visit to attend to his spi¬ 
ritual welfare. La Fontaine submitted to tho dictatos of 
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llic abW, though be was somewhat resthre on two ywiiiU. 
In the first place, the ohW? demahdtiil a public apology for 
his licentious tales; in the second, a solemn promise not to 
give to the actors a comedy which he had written. He 
made the required apology, hht he applied to the Soibonne 
bufoi'u he yielded to the second demand; howovor, receiving 
an unfavourable answer, he committed the com^y to 
the ttames. Tliis demand on a poor man to relinquish his 
only chance of accumulating a small sum, by an act which 
in Itself involved no moral wrong, but merely happened to 
he at variance with the prejudices of the clergy, is a striking 
instance of the l)igolry of the times. In 109.11,a Fontaine 
became worse, and wa.s even reported dead; but he reco¬ 
vered. and devoted himself to a translation of the hymns of 
the church and other religious works. He would now 
have been almost alone ih the world, if a friend, M. d’ll ervart, 
had not kindly offered him aii asylum in his own house. 
He died in 1695. 

The works by which La Fontaine is known arc his Tales 
and his Fables. ‘The former have a very ^uivocal set of 
readers, and are seldom mentioned in society; the latter 
belong to that spiall class of works the reputation of which 
never fades, and which arc just as well known at present as 
they were in the seventeenth century. Inmimeialilo are 
the editions of these fiiblcii, and great is the field Uiey have 
offered for the ingenuity of artists in furnishing illustra¬ 
tions. To say nothing of the various unornamonted editions, 
they appear in every variety of sliape, from an 18mo 
with vignettes to a huge folio with large and elaborate 
pliites; and even now an edition is publishing adorned 
■with flue wood-cuts, representing all the animals mentioned 
in the fables in lininou dresses. It is remarkable that La 
Fontaine never (or rarely) invented his subjects: his tales 
are taken from Boccaccio, Macliiavolli, Ariosto, and others; 
his fables are rhiefiy selected from .^sop. It is not the 
matter of his compositions, but the manner in which he 
tells a talc, that constitutes his merit. His narrative is 
marked by that case and grace which, as La Harpe says, 
•are to be perceived, not described; for if after a profound 
philosophical investigation,’ he continues, ‘wo arrived at 
the ultimate causes of excellence, and referred the point to 
La Fontaine himself, the “ bon homme” (as he is called) 
would say, “I know nothing about this; I wrote them as 
iny humour dictated, and that was all.” ’ 

Curiosity w'ill cause a reader to wado through a new 
stor)' oven when indifferently written ; but a man who, by 
his mere manner of narrating, can make a vast number of 
renders peruse a series of narratives, with every incident 
of which they are pcrfocily acquainted—must have talents 
great indeed. 

FONTAINE-L’EVEQUR. [HAtNAri.T.] 

FONTA'NA. DOMENI'CO. a dtstinguiahc<l Italian 
archilijct, younger brother of Giovanni, who followed the 
jMfno art, was born at Mili, on the borders of tho lake of 
Como, in 1543. Having a decided taste for matbcmatical 
studies, at the ago of twenty he went to -oin liis l)rother at 
Romo, nor wo-s it long before he attracted tho notice and 
obtained the favour of Cardinal Montalto, who confided to 
him tho erection of the^appella del Proaepio or Si.slina in 
Santa Maria Maggioro, a work that stamped his reputation 
as a design of great nobleness and grandeur, although, accord¬ 
ing to mo<lern taste, It is too overcharged in its ornaments, 
and too much cut un by the injudicious arrangement of the 
gi'.ding and coltmrcn marbles. By tho same ccelesiastic he 
was employed to build for bim. in tho vicinity of the above- 
mentioned chuivfa, the palace now known by lire name of 
the Vilfai Negroni. This edifice which, partly on account 
of its gardens, was for a long while one of too most celebrated 
mansions in Rome, is, like most of the architect’s other de¬ 
signs of the same class,exceedingly simple in its composition, 
and has little decoration beyond wliat It derives from the 
dressings and pediments of (he windows, which latter arc 
alternately angular and curved. Yet tkvourable as these 
undertakings were in themselves, tliey were not productive 
of mudh itnmediato profit to the architect, and were even 
furious to his patron, as they afforded the pojw (Gregory 
XIII.) a pretijctibr supptessing the pensions of the eardi- 
aal, strtea lie was'l^fthy enough to indulge in sueh magni- 
fieenee. On this, OQt of hia attachment to the cardinal and 
his eagerness to eoMpldtii tlteGiqipelladelPTesejno, Fontana 
generously ixintribtned a ^umsand scudi of his own, ,rather 
than See tne 'sohfeme kbantlonetL' To his disinterestedness 
on ^is ooeasion he was, in t!dl |)i«Miiity, not a little in¬ 


debted for his subsequent good fortune, as the cardinal tvas 
shortly afterwards elected to the pontifical throne, uudor 
the wml-known name of Sisto ^uinto. The new pope had 
now the means of indulging his teste for architecture and 
embellishment; and one of his projects was to re-erect the 
various Egyptian obelisks which lay mattered and neglect^ 
among the ruined fabrics of the antient city. Tlte first to 
which the pope directed his attention was mat which still 
remained standing in the Vatican circus. This he was 
anxious to have removed to the area in front of St Peter’s ; 
but the practicability of transporting such an enormous 
mass <83 feet 2 inches high), and elevating it upon a pedes¬ 
tal, was long doubtfuli although tlie ablest mathematicians 
and engineers were summoned to suggest the means. Up¬ 
wards of five hundred different projects and models were 
submitted to him, nor did Fontana fail to come forward 
among tho competitors, for he produced the model of a 
machine that acted upon a leaden figure of the obelisk; 
besides which ho gave safisfactory proof of his contrivance 
by applying it to a small obelisk in the Mausoleum of 
Augustus. Still, although his plan was approved and 
adopted, it was not until after urgent representations on his 
part tlmtthe carrying it into execution was intrusted to 
Fontana, it having been in the first instance determined 
that Giacomo della Portaand Ammanali should take charge 
of the operations. A circumstantial account of all the jiro- 
ceedings attending this very arduous enterprise was pub¬ 
lished by the arrtiitect himself, under the title of Del 
modo ienuto nel traDportare I'Obelisco Vaiicano. The ope¬ 
rations oommcnced^^pril 30lh, 1586, and the obelisk ■was re¬ 
moved, and placed on the new pedestal prepared for it, on 
tlielSthof the following .Tunc, when ■«'as successfully ac¬ 
complished the most stupendous trial of meclianical skill 
that age had then witnessed, although afterwards rivalled 
on more than one occasion, and in our own times by tho 
erection of tho Alexander column at St. Petersburg, a mo- 
nolilhic granite shaft of eighty-four feet in height and twelve 
andahaif in diameter, which had been previously transported 
from the quarries in Finland. The complete success of 
this task gained the architect not only honours and distinc¬ 
tion, but a pension of two tliousaiid scudi, and also gave 
bim a-ssurance of an equally favourable result in all simi¬ 
lar undertakings. To tlieso belong the three obelisks he 
afterwards erected in the Piazza del Popolo, before St. Gio¬ 
vanni Laterano, and in front of Santa Maria Muggiore. 
The second of these is still larger than tho iirst-nicn'lioned, 
being 105 foot 7 inches high, independently of the pedestal, 
and Its weight calculated at about 440 tons. {Egyptian 
AntiquHiett; lAh. Ent. Knmeledge., vol. i., chap. 15.) 

In addition to tasks of this nature Sixtus afforded him 
tho opportunity of displaying his talents as an architect, 
giving him charge of the various works at the Lateraii 
church, to which he attached, on one of its sides, a kind of 
jKirtico ooiisistingof an upper and lower gailory, in five open 
arcades, (he piers of the former ornamented with a Doric 
and those of the otlicr wilh a Corinthian order. Imme¬ 
diately adjoining this portico he also orccletl the palace of 
tho Lalcran, a uniform square pile of building, with two 
series of windows above the lower door, all of which have 
IHjdimonts alternately angular and curv^, and die whole is 
surmounted by a massive and rich cornice. By the same 
pontiff he was likewise charged to construct the Vatican 
library, and thus destroy the noble court formed by Bra- 
mante. [Bhamawte.] Nor was this the only addition he 
made to that pile, for he olsuerootcd the lofty mass ofbuild- 
ing on the side towards the piazza of St. Peter’s, whiidi, im¬ 
pressive as it is in itself, does not bespeak much fertility at 
invention, it being little more than a repetition of bis 
palace of the Lateran,^^ Another papal residence, which wss 
partly erected by him, was that of the Quirinal, or Monte 
Ca'vallo, so called from the two colossal. figures before, it. 
which ho removed thither from the Bfdhs.of Constaotine. 
Among his other works may be mentioned die reetaretion 
of thtf eolumns of Trajan and Antoninus, and tfae fountain 
,^of Termini. He was preparing tfo erect avkst ediSoe ^ n,' 
Uotli raanufactoty within tho Pt^iienm, the plan of whieh, 
was to have been ellipftcal, IjSethat.oftjre amnl^catre, . 
when Sixtus, wit^whom the.idaaori^nated, died« *nd tikus"; 
Was frustreted 41 scheme that wohid irrepartfoW have in¬ 
jured the subj^mo and majestic rbaraoter of d»t monu¬ 
ment of antiquity. . 

The death of that pope brought a ^anee.of oiitium-. 
sthnees Id Ponlana, who was dispiiMed j^ VHl., 
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from liii (ituiition as papal areliiteet. Still bia prosporoua 
fortune did not desert him, j^r he Was immediately invited 
to Naples, by the viceroy, the Count do Mimnda. In that 
capital, to wnich he repaired in lfi92, he was employed on a 
variety of works; and among others he executea the fountain 
Medina; but tlie moat important of them all was the royal 
palace, a mnd and imposing, although not particularly 
elegant edince. He died in that city in 1607, Assessed of 
considerable weal^, and of a distinguished reputation. 
rONTARABIA, or PUENTE RAEIA. tCmmcox.] 

FONTENAY, a town in Prance, capital of an afton- 
dissement in the department of Vendfie, and on the left or 
north-west hank’df the river Vendde, which unites with the 
Stlvre of Niort: it is 381 miles south-west of Paris hy the 
road through Orl&ins,Blois, Tours, Poitiers, and Niort 

The town owes its origin to a castle which the counts of 
Poitiers caused to bo built here, and of which there are 
some remains. Fontenay was twice besieged by the Hugue¬ 
nots in the religions troubles of the 16th century (a.o. 1568 
and 1570). In the first siege, which was successful, the 
conquerors, in violation of the terms of the surrender, 
put the garrison to the sword, and afterwards slew the com¬ 
mandant, whom they had taken to Rochelle. In 1574 Fon¬ 
tenay was the scene of still greater atrocities perpetrated 
by the Catholics. 

The town stands partly in a valley on the bank of the 
river, partly on a hill. Tlie streets are narrow, crooked, 
and ill paved. The spire of the church of Notre Dame is 
rciiiarkable for the lightness of its architecture and ip ex¬ 
traordinary height, which is above 300 felt. The covered 
iiiarkcl-plaoos are of unusual size for a small provincial town. 
The population in 1833 was 6388 for the town, or 7504 for 
the whole commune. The chief manufactures are linen and 
coarse woollen cloths for the consumption of the country; 
there are several tan-yards and some hroworics; trade is 
carried on in com, cattle, horses, mules, wood, charcoal, 
and wine, of which last the neighbourhood produces some 
white of ordinary quality. There arc four yearly fairs and 
a large corn market. Mill-stones of coarse texture are 
quaiTied in the neighbourhood. There arc a subordinate 
court of justice, a high-school, and an agricultural so¬ 
ciety. The navigation of the river Vcnd6e commences here. 
Fontenay is sometimes distinguished by tlie epithet ‘ Le 
Comte,’ from the antient counts of Poitiers; during the 
Revolution, when such anxiety prevailed to obliterate all 
names that could recall the feudal or monarchical period, 
the designation was changed for that of‘Lo Peuplo.’ 

The arrondissement of Fontenay comprehends 9 cantons 
and 124 communes, and had in 1832 a population of 119,664. 

FONTENELLE, BERNARD LE BOVIER DE, born 
at Rouen llth February, 1657, was, hyhis mother’s side, 
nephew of the great Corneille, and, by a long life of nearly 
a century, contemporary with most of the greatest writers 
of France, among whom ho held a conspicuous station, dis¬ 
tinguished as well by the variety of his acquirements as the 
brilliancy and versatili^ of his powers. Educated at the 
College of the Jesuits in his native city, he displayed, at a 
verv early period, the quickness and aptitude of his talents, 
whioh he cultivated with the greatest diligence and applica¬ 
tion. At the age of thirteen Fontenelle successfully con¬ 
tended for the prize offered for the best composition in 
Latin verse; and in general literature had deserved ho¬ 
nourable mention on the records of his college. From this 
time to his sixteenth year the law was the study to which 
his attention was nominally directed. But his heart was 
not with the science: poetry, philosophy, and history en¬ 
grossed the time which shdnld have been devoted to the 
Corpus Juris. Daring this period principally Fontenelle 
acquired those vast stores of varied and accurate knowledge 
which, giving an appearance of catholic learning to his 
works, arc eonstaittly recurring in the shape of apposite and 
almost nneonacious allusions. Having complete the term 
of his legal 8tudieit> ^ cense in which he was 

retained, and thereupon abandoning for ever the distasteful 
profeieion of the law, devoted himself tothe more attractive 
and congenial pursuits of literature. 

In his private firrtttttes tBero b little to interest the cu¬ 
riosity so comnaonlyfolt respecting the doings of men of 
geniust the bii^apher has eonseuneutiy IHtlblb do but to 
follow lum in bfts literary lareer, wnich was neither without 
honour nor prefit For the last years of his life he was in 
tho enjWTnent of a yearly inbomerof nearly 900/., and left 
behind him at hia death a vety^ednsidbinble siim. From 


1699 to 1741 he held the distinguished and r<»ponsib]e 
oflGice of secretary to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
was an honorary member of thot of Berlin and of tho Royal 
Society of Lonaou. Fontenelle died at Parw on the 9th 
January, 1767, having completed his hundredth year within 
a few weeks, and expired exclaimitig * Jo ne sonffrC-e pas, 
mes amis; mais je sens une certainc difficult^! d’Stre.’ Tiie 
calmness with which he met his death was in keeping with 
the serenity of his whole life. 

In his personal character Fontenelle presents a rare in¬ 
stance of self-oommand and moderation, neither confounding 
virtue with austerity not pleasure with excess. To . the 
measured reserve of his character there is a somewhat exag¬ 
gerated allusion in his oft-repeated declaration, that in h» 
whole life he had never laughed nor wept. As he held it 
to be tho duty of the sage to cultivate all his senses, internal 
as well as external, and to combine with the enjoyment of 
all nature the exurch-c of all bis faculties, the tone of his 
mind exhibited a happy harmony with his personal charac¬ 
ter. Tho universality of his pursuits, which embraced 
nearly the whole domain of literature, offered on the ono 
hand an insuperable obstacle to unrivalled excellence in 
any single department, but contributed on tho other, hy en¬ 
larging his views and increasing his stores of knowledge, to 
render respectable his attainments in all. 

As a poet, in which character ho made his first appear¬ 
ance in the world of letters, be composed several tragedies 
afid operas, most of which were unfavourably received; and 
if the ‘ Thetis and Polio’ met with some success and the 
praises of Voltaire, it has since fallen with the rest into 
neglect .and oblivion. Ilis Pastorals, which wore recom¬ 
mended solely by their novelty, are full of extravagant con¬ 
ceits : on the other hand, there is much of nature and grace 
in the ‘Ismene,’ which, with the ‘ Apologio de I’Amour,’ is 
alone worthy of being preserved. His poetic pieces occa¬ 
sionally display much delicacy of sentiment, and extreme 
polish and elegance both in the thought and diction; hut 
in all of them tho poetic feeling is weak, and there is little 
invention, and a decided want of originality and force. 

Tho ‘ Dialogue des Moris,’ published in 1683, first laid 
the foundation of his literary fame, which was firmly esta¬ 
blished by the impcarance two years afterwards of the ‘ En- 
treticiis sur la Pluralite dos Mondes,’ one of the ablest of 
his works, and exhibiting a rare combination of science and 
wit. Tho object of the latter was to familiarize his coun¬ 
trymen with the Cartesian astronomy; and in the preface 
he compares himself to Cicero presenting tho philosophy 
of Greece in a form and language intelligible to the Ro¬ 
mans. For tho execulioii of such a task Fontenelle was 
eminently qualified, and rarely, if ever, has it been so ably 
accomplished. By the happiness and point of bis illustra¬ 
tions, he interests while he instructs his reader: quick to 
discover in common things uniraagined beauties, he ad¬ 
duces and presents new truths in so obvious a light, that 
even when most opposed to received opinion, they are at 
once adopted as old and firmly established. In the * Eloges,’ 
which, as secretary of tho Academy, he pronounced upon its 
deceased members, and by which ho is best known to pos¬ 
terity, his peculiar talents are most felicitously displayed. 
Of a mixed character, between memoirs and criticism, they 
combine history and encomium with such tact and delicacy, 
that the panegyric is almost imperceptible, and tlie com¬ 
mendation the tiigbest when apparently least intended. 

The ‘ Histoire des Oracles,’ even if it has no claims to 
originality, being taken entirely from tho learned work of 
Van Doalc, is deservedly celebrated for clearness and pre¬ 
cision in the style, which is an exact and distinct image of 
the thought, and for tho regular march of the reasoning, 
which is so natural and so easy as to present no difficulty 
to the understanding, and to need no ihvining. It scarcely 
deserves however the high title of history. It comprises 
two essays, in one of which the object is lo show that tho 
oracles were not given by the supernatural agency, of de¬ 
mons, tlie other, that they did not cease with the appear¬ 
ance of Christ. Lastly, the ‘ Geomfitrie de I’lnflni,' the 
‘Apologie des Tourbillons,’ and similar works, although 
th^ display a philosophical spirit, are neithex vigorous nor 
profound. * 

Generally indeed we ought not perhaps to look to the works 
of Fontenelle to discover tho secret of the gr^at intlueiice 
and repuh^on which he enjoyed in his Ufetinie. The 
solution lice rather in his possession of unequalled social 
qualitite, and of the most brilliant acquirements, by which 
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he wa» ahle to e(^ at once ihe wan of &^ion and the 
man of ietten. By his wonder^ ikill in adaptii^ him^If 
to the capacily of others, he was able to imjnove and em- 
bellii^ the lightest conversation with scientiflo and moral 
allusions; and by applying the language of ordinary life to 
the most abstruse topM and ides% be contributed greatly to 
transfer the tribunu of letters from the scholarly few to a 
largo and miscellaneous class of readers, and, by this revo¬ 
lution, to favour and to advance a spirit of scientific re¬ 
search in the seventeenth century. Such services may be 
forgotten, for the names of those who have laboured not so 
much to discover new truth, as to preserve and transmit the 
old, are too often left unrecorded; but they have not la¬ 
boured in vain, for to diffuse truth is as useful as to discover 
it. If the mission of the dLsooverer be more dazzling in its 
couno, and its track more permanent, that of the dissemi¬ 
nator is not less beneficial to mankind, and leaves, in a 
more extended civilization, a nameless but imperishable 
raonuinent. 

The works of Fontenolle wore collected and published in i 
8 vnls. 8vo., ?arig, 1700. 

fONTENOY. [Hainauit.] 

FOOD. All organized bodies are nourished by the in¬ 
troduction into their internal structures of materials from 
without. Such materials are called indifferently aliments 
or food, and are fitted to supply and maintain the fluid and 
solid matter of the body. For this purpose they must 
either be soluble naturally, or capable of being dissolved by 
the digestive principle of the stomach. However (Uvorgified 
the articles employed may be in external appearance or 
ohemical composition, they are reduced by the action 
of the organs of digestion into a fluid (chyle) [Diges¬ 
tion] of homogeneous character, which is reconverted | 
into solids and ft'uids.of different natures by the influence of 
the powers of assimilatinn. Before undergoing this second 
ehauge, they must be brought into the state of arterial 
blood, and so form a part of the circulating fluids of the 
body. Substances which are incapable of undergoing these 
successive clianges cannot be considered as articles of food, 
or capable of imparting uourisliraent to the frame. There 
are however various articles which, although incapable by 
themselves of nourishing, appear, when taken in conjunction 
with other articles, to contribute essentially to nutrition. 
But even of a substance unquestionably nutritious, the 
whole mass is never completely nutritive, t. e. capable of 
being entirely assimilated; some portion of it merely giving 
it bulk, or being of a nature calculated to make certain 
impressions on flie organs of digestiom and to stimulate 
them to those actions which conduce to the exercise of the 
function of digestion. 

Those substances which have previously been endowed 
with life can alone b« ronsidered as affording nutriment to 
animals of a high degree of organization, such as man, of 
whoso aliment we hero mean to treat. Fbr a practical view 
of the subject, it may be divided into two heads, viz. the 
substantiafs and the accessories; the first comprising the 
real materials or sc#ees of nourishment; the second con¬ 
diments, 8to., which either render the food more grateful 
to the palate, or by a vital or chemical action on the organs 
of taste and the stomach promote its digestion. 

It is customary to distinguish the articles of food into 
solid and fluid, or meats and drinks, and into animal and 
vegetable. But the furmer is merely a distinotion of oon- 
venieuce, and does not extend to any ultimate difference in 
the nature of the material, but only to the manner in which 
they are respeetively treated by the ormns of digestion; 
while the latter is only important in a medical point of view, 
as relate* to the atnount of nutriment in a given quantity 
of food, and the impression which tbs two kinds of fbod 
make upon As system generally. 'Specific differences ore 
distinguishable in the ^yitto at least, if not in the chyle, 
acepding as the food from which it is formed has consisted 
or animal matter, and according as it has eoii- 
taihea Bdty or oily substances, or been dcsUtiite 6f them.' 
NevertheMs as iaose substances alone contribute to. the 
nourishS!^tti||ff Uw body by being assimilated by it whidli 
can be rest^Hm into their organic ti^culee, and as these 
am only ibuad in thhjpoxiiuate ptui^iles of anin»lt «id 
vegetables, of #htdi |irii>ei|des nime perhaps ore exclusively 
animal. U ssienis ntbst adtmitageoas to treat at the outset of 
the jwinciples, Wttltatitri^bieilCb Id tiie source whenee de- 
rivedi llw mblecutasoan iipljl beBitarM by being diffhsad 
ibiougb some fluid, and therefore it matters not whether’ 
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they be brought into such a condition bir external agpipcy 
or by the apparatus with,which the hi^er animals are fur- 
ni8he4viz. me teeth, stomach, &’c. To a fluid state they 
must be Inought before they can pMs the fine strainers of 
the iriiipenta^ canal. The resolution of the materials of 
food into their organic molecules is the real office of the 
digestive organs, while eketcising that function within 
healthy limits: the resolution of the proximate princmlcs 
into their elementary or ultimate principles, when vanous 
gases are evolved, is a morbid or diseased action of these 
or^nii. 

The propmate principles of alimentary substances con¬ 
sist sometimes of three, sometimes of four elementary or 
constituent principles. Those which consist of three are of 
most frequent occurrence in the vegetable kingdom; those 
which consist of four are of most frequent occurrence in 
the animal kingdom. Wliere the elements are three only 
they are gen^rmly oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon; where 
four, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, or azote. 
The predominance of carbon is the characteristic of vege¬ 
table matter; the predominance of nitrogmi the charac¬ 
teristic of animal matter. Wherever nitrogen is absent in 
animal matters the substance approximates, or is analogous 
to, vegetable matter, such as animal fats, which closely 
resemble vegetable oils. Animals which arc decidedly car¬ 
nivorous do not prosper if kept long on food destitute of 
azote, but man, whoso dwelling-place is under different 
climates, can dispense with an azotized diet better in some 
parts of the world than in others, for instance, better in 
tropical countries than near the poles. The pilgrims and 
attendants on the caravans in their journeys across the deserts 
of Africa can subsist for a length or time on gum, which does 
not contain azote. Majendio, who carefully investigated tho 
subject, concludes from his experiments—Ist, That animals 
I derive the azote which enters into their composition entirely 
from their food, and hence, that no animal can live for a 
considerable time on food entirely destitute of azote. 2nd, 
That animals, even those naturally carnivorous, can live a 
certain time upon food entirely destitute of azote, in con¬ 
sequence of which tho excretions of those naturally carni¬ 
vorous become altered, throwing off less azote tlian when 
tlicy are fed on animal food, and acquiring tho poperiies 
which these excretions havedn animus whose food contains 
a very small proportion of azote. .3rd, That vegetable and 
animal substances destitute of azote are highly nutritious, 
provided at the same time azote can be supplied from some 
other aliment containing it, though in smmi proportion. It 
seems however that vegetable abments acquire an accession 
of azote in the digestive organs, though probably at the ex¬ 
pense of some part of the system. Admitting the general 
correctness of Majendie’s views, alimentary substances may 
be divided into three classes., 

I. Those which contain azote, carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogm. 

n. Those which contain carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

III. Those which contain neither azote nor carbon. 

The first class naturally demands the greatest share oi 
attention, because ‘ the aliments which contain azote cor 
respond witli animal substances in general, and am calcu¬ 
lated to repair the waste of our solids and fluids without 
great alteration or effort in the digesting organs. All the 
immediate principles of this class are not however equally 
digestible, or possessed of the same properties.’ It is nsoes 
sary therefore to say a ibw words on the leading forms or 
states in which azotipsd principles occur. 

I. Fibrin .—^This is found in greatest abundance iq the 
animal, kingdom, constituting me principal part of the 
musouior fibre o4.airim«is. uta no inoonsidqrable portiofi of 
the blood, when by rest that fluid is coagulmed. It has b^n 
thoimht to exist in some of the oonsrituenta of Ihe vegetable 
kingdom, parfleularly in the jutoe Ot fhe i^t of the Qarica 
Papaya, or paj^w-Uec^ and m oaritain {danta wiA a 
mi% juke, snob as the PsJb de Yaoa, Cow-tiee (Galacto- 
deniunn utile)of SopA Amsiieti, and in Some fung^or 
mushrooms. The.identita iff fl» .mrinoilde found in uitase 
vegetables wkh animal florin hem omn queened fly, some 
ofaemista- Pr- Tb<»nam eonsiders. tha, prim^le 
of the oov-tMe disflnot, and terms it galactin. wflile 
Omelin terms, that tfle others emuhnn, wUofl he ebn- 
sidoro otwlWDns to'glaten. 

rihrin oonstkutes ithp ohief part of the a^id matter of the 
mnstdes of attkatds. pa^iculsriy. flf Yflioh m old .ana 
have dark-ooloured dry flesh : it' u that pmtkh wMofl re- 
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n^oiiiB in the form of fibres after all the soluble matters 
KaVe been retnoved ftom the flesh of ahftnals hy long boiling. 
Jt i 9 insoluble in cold water, ib corrugated by long boil¬ 
ing lb wafer, is insoliible in alctihoU but strong acetic acid 
causes it to swell considerably, rendering it transparent like 
cartilaeo, in which &tate it may be dissolved, or^ at 
diffused through water % long boiling. 

The flesh of animals is divided into white and coloured, 
and indeed it fliers in flie same animal at different ages, 
having different aocompanyiflg constituent principles at' 
different periods of life! Thus in the calf the musefos are 
white, or only pinkish; in the ox they are deep red; in the 
first state tnuen gelatin and little of osmazoibe is present; 
lienee the gravy of veal easily gelatinizes, while that of 
beef rarely does so. 

Fibrin is in general more tender, that is, more easily 
digested, because the force of aggregation is more easily 
overcome by the powers of the stomach in middle-aged than 
in bid animals, and in the flesh of the fem%1e than that of 
the male, unless the males have been castrated when young. 

Albumen is another important constituent of animal 
bodies, but of more sparing occurrence in vegetable sub¬ 
stances. In animal substances it occurs in two states, fluid 
and coagulated. Tlio most perfect examples of it in the 
former state are tho white of eggs, wtiich is an alka¬ 
line solution of albumen, and tho blood, which is like¬ 
wise probably an alkaline solution of albumen. Coagulated 
albumen constitutes cartilage, horn, hair, and the nails or 
hoofs of animals. It forms the chief constituent part of 
oysters, muscles, snails, &c. Milk is an albuminous fluid. 

At the toiuperuturo of 1G5" Fahr. albumen is coagulated, 
and it is likewise solidified by many acids, such as that of 
the gastric juice (in tho form of rennet), and by some me¬ 
tallic salts. Milk, though coagulated by acids, is not so 
by boiling. 

Albumen is likewise found in tlie green fcculm of plants 
in general, and in some vegetables in very considerable 
nuaiilily, such as tho fruit of tho Hibiscus esculentus, or 
Ochro, and the bark of the Ulmus cainpestris, or elm. The 
former is used in Sicily to thicken soups, and both arc used 
in the West Indies to clarify sugar. 

Oelatiu abounds in most animal substances, and is 
common in proportion to the youth of the individual. It ex¬ 
ists in bones, ligaments, tendons, membranes, skin, muscles, 
as well as in a jiortion of tho horns of animals. The skin of 
fish, much of their substance, and the swimming-bladdor 
of the sturgeon aro formed of gelatin. It is remarkably 
bland and nearly insipid, as maybe remarked in any solu¬ 
tion of isinglass. Gelatin is not of common occurrence in 
the vegetable kingdom, and it is distinct from vegetable 
jclk. It occurs however in the Protococcus nivalis. 

Gelatin is tho opposite of albumen in its qualities; in 
cold water it swells, is not transparent, is soft, and somewhat 
elastic. Tile gelatin of isinglass and of young animals is 
slowly but completely soluble in scarcely tepid water, while 
that of old animals, of skins, and of hoofs or foot, requires 
warm water fot its solution. Tho solution, when of a 
certain strength, gdatinizes into a tremulous or solid jelly. 
It is a highly uutntiOus principle, but its digestibility is, in 

n ular estimation, much overrated. 

fucm is a principle probably found only in animal 
strootures, unless it exists in some plants of the tribe of 
Bonginaceto. It differs firom albumen principally in not 
being coagulahlo by heat, while it differs from gelatin in 
ndt being precipitated by vegetable astringents, though 
tannin copulates the watery combinations of mucus: 
neither dobs it co&cbiitrBted' solution of it gelatinize on 
cooling. Mucus is a constituent of most of tlie secretions 
of animals, batticfllarl^ of the tnembranes termed mucous. 
It is deempa tibih nutritious and of easy dkestion. 

Owi^bnW, animal exUsctivc, or alconolic extract of 
flesh,'Is debtebd the principle to which meat owes its 
sbpid'^te atad oflbuf when dressed. Berzelius is dis- 
POT^ to’refiiif tlisie dutulties to a wate^ extract of flesh, 
wMHi be tdniia zomoMKm Osmazome is by no means a 
jjmpk,'hu^ on ffie cqntKiry, a very compound substance, 
cbtwUti^ of at ld(Bt two different extractive materials, 


Ikctic ab^ several alkalies ha combination with hydro 
chlorio ooifl and labab-'acid,' See. ' 

It is prbhahl^ Ijmitbn to the animal kingdom, though a 
snbstancp stropgly tmalogons to it fe found in many mush- 
roi|»m8. ;Br toip, viz, tni bbmmon mushroom (Agaricus 
A* A. th<j(%alu8, 


and in the sporidia pf the Elaphomyces officinalis. This 
principle is not soluble in alcohol, and to distinguish it 
from ozroazome it is termed Pilzosmazom ; to it difihrent 
ftingi owe, when dresseil, their savomy odour, resembling 
that of animal food, and probably a portion of their nutiv- 
tious property. 

Osmazome exists spilringly in young and white meats, 
which consequentlv are deficient in savour; it is more 
abundant in that of animals of which tho flesh is red, sucli 
as beef and mutton; it exists chiefly in the fibrous 
organs, or combined with fibrin in the muscles, but tho 
tendons and gelatinous organs are, in a great measure, des¬ 
titute of it. Animals with dark-coloured flesh, such as llio 
hare, and different kinds of gome, possess most, and Luncu 
aro much esteemed by the lovers of savoury viands. 

Olutm is, of all vegetable principles which occur in con¬ 
siderable quantity, tho one which contains most azote, having 
fi-om 14 to 20 per cent. Cafeine, or the alkaloid of coffee, 
possesses a much larger proportion. Gluten is met with, 
associated with starch and other matters, in the seeds uf 
the cereal grains, in several other seeds, in many fruits, 
atid in all green and other sappy parts of plants which 
yield feculsB. When separated from the principles with 
which it is usually associated, it is, when moist, a white, 
soft, elastic, and highly glutinous substance (bird-lime); 
when dry, it is white or whitish grey, hard, of a dull 
shining and conchoidal fracture. It is without smell or 
taste, insoluble in and heavier than water. Under ordinary 
circumstances, about a fourth part of what is termed gluten 
consists of a principle called gliadin. What remains after 
the removal of this and other matters present with it, is, 
according to Tnddei, pure gluten, which ho names zymoian. 
In the fleshy seeds of pulse, such as beans and peas, exists 
a substance resembling gluten, called le^umin and also 
vefieto-animnl substance. 

Gluten is found in many esculent plants, such as the leaves 
of cabbages and cresses, and other edible cruciferous vege¬ 
tables. Of the nutritious powers of gluten, separate from 
the starch, fat, gliadin, &c., with wliirli it is always associ¬ 
ated, nothing certain is known. In a state of combination, 
such as that of wheat-flour, it is highly nutritious. Such 
also is the character of the seeds of peas, beans, and otlier 
edible pulse. 

Fluids which contain at the same time any of Ihe varie¬ 
ties of sugar and gluten, or gluten-like principles, arc 
capable, under favoutable circumslances, of undergoing the 
vinous fermentation. A kind of fermentation occurs, by 
the agency of tho gluten, in the conversion of wheat-flour 
into bread. 

Emidsin (vegetable albumen, vegetable casein, or amyg- 
dalin) occurs in most of the elaborated juices uf plants, 
and in many dry parts of plants, viz. in all oily seeds which 
when triturated with'water form an emulsion. Tlie real 
nature of this principle is not clearly ascertained. Many 
chemists deem it idcutiral with animal albumen; others 
consider it identical with the casein of the milk of animals; 
while others pronounce it to be gluten. To Gmclin it ap¬ 
pears distinct^ he has accordingly given it the above name. 

II. Proximate principles which consist of oxygon, hydro¬ 
gen, and carbon. 

Gum is a principle of vegetables, in all of which, but mostly 
soft parts or them, it is found; in some, however, it abounds 
so much as to form their chief characteristic; they are 
thence called mucilaginous, or gummy, such as the carrot, 
parsnip, &c. Gum is colourless, but from admixture of 
other matters it is often of a yellow or brownish hue, tran.s- 
parent or translucid, of an insipid rather sweetish taste, 
and not crystallizable. ‘When pure, it is entirely soluble in 
water, whether warm or cold, forming with it a tenacious 
fluid; it is insoluble in alcohol. In the state of solution in 
which it occurs in plants,' of whidi it forms the chief ma- 
terM for their nutriment, it is termed mueilage. From 
some trees, either by spontaneous cracks or incisions, it 
exudes and concretes on the bark, as is seen in the various 
acacias, yehich yield the gum arabic, tte plum, and clicrry 
trees, &c. There is some difference i#bliemical charactur 
in the various sorts of gum, according to ^he plant which 
yields it, but the^ scarcely affect its nutritive properties 
iTie principle which is found in many fruits, such as tne 
gposehefry, curranti orange, &c., which is vegetable jelly, 
is regarded as a kind of gum, though designated pectin. 
This M neither acid nor possessed of basic properties, and 
the reason why it so often seems Bpa|; is by being ut|ited 
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with vegetable aeids (malic, citrus &c.), which communi¬ 
cate to the jiuces of tliese fruits tlmir taste, and also enable 
them to redden litmus paper. The grateful and cooling 
properties of such fruits is therefore chielly due to tlie 
ve^table aci^ while their nutritious qualities depend 
upon the pectin and other principles. 

Mucilaginous vegetables are rarmy fit for use wlien grow¬ 
ing vrdd; but they are much ameliorated by the nrpeosses 
of horticulture, having their bulk iuoreasea and their qua¬ 
lities improved. Those which are bitter or narcotic, as 
endive, lettuce, sea-kale, &c., being by blanching rendered 
mild and safe, or by being served to table while young, 
as asparagus. The difference in flavour of such vege¬ 
tables is due to the principles with which the gum is asso¬ 
ciated : but their nutritivo properties ate owing to the gum, 
which even when taken alone, though mawkish, and at last 
repudiated by the palate, is certainly adequate to the sup¬ 
port of llic human frame for many weeks or perhaps 
months. During the harvest of gum at Senesml the 
Africans live entirely upon it, eight ounces being the daily 
ullowance fbr each man. In general they become plump on 
Ibis ftire, and indeed such should be the result, if the calcu¬ 
lation be correct which assigns as great nutritive power to 
four ounces of gum as to one pound of bread. 

Sugar is a principle much more abundant in vegetable 
thou animal fluids; it exists however in small quantity as a 
caniitituent of the bile, and in the milk of many animals; 
and it is formed in large quantity as a product of perverted 
action of the digestive and assimilating organs, in the dis¬ 
ease termed diolictes. [Diabetbs.] In chemical composi- 
tbn sugar does not difier greatly from gum, except in 
having a greater proportion of carbon. This additional pro¬ 
portion however is sufficient to confer upon it considerable 
diifuretiees in character. Sugar is of different kinds, accord- 
Jiig to tho plant which yields it, and according to the part 
of the plant from which it is obtained. Sugars are there¬ 
fore divided into those which are crystallizable and those 
which arc not, and likewise into those which are sus¬ 
ceptible of fermentation and those which arc not so. The 
sugar of the sugar-cane is the most perfect example of those 
kinds which are both crystallizable and capable of under¬ 
going fermentation; sugar of milk and mannite are 
examples of the second class. A remarkable feature pre¬ 
sents itself in sugars of the first class; for, whilesuscoptibUs 
when dissolved in sufficient water, of the vinous or acetous 
ilermentation, they greatly assist, when concentrated, in 
proservitig vegetable substances, cither when naturally pre¬ 
sent in them, as in many fruits, grapes, raisins, prunes, &c., 
or when added artificialljr in maKiug conserves, jellies, &c. 
Those fruits which grow in seasons mvourable to the elabo¬ 
ration of much saceharino matter in their tissues nut only 
keep bettor, but are more wholesome than when grown in 
less fovourable years. 

Honey contains a variety of sugar, which is both nou¬ 
rishing and capable by fermentatiofi of yielding motul, 
wliioh was long the mvourite beverage of the antient 
Britons. Many fuiqp, or mushrooms, contain a peculiar 
kind of sugar, which contributes to render them nutritious. 

Starch possesses a larger propwtion of carbon than sugar 
«nd gum: by removal of this additional proportion of carton 
St is reduced to the state of one or other of those princi^es. 
This protmsB of reduction occurs spontaneously in the course 
•of flowering in plants, and in the stomach daring ffigestion. 
When combined with {^uten, it is susceptible of fermenta¬ 
tion, and by undergoing the pamrtf fermentation forms 
broad, one of the most important artides of food in civilized 
life. As this is ordinarily managed, some portion of the 
flour is made to yield up a certain amount of its carbon; 
but the precise nature of the ohan^ which the flour under- 

S oes daring this action is not dearly understood. The 
igestibility of the flour is however j^eatly increased by 
this process i and by various admixtures, chiefly of common 
sialt, the taste is improved. 

jharoh exists largely in plants, but more abundantly in 
moa» ports than otjuers; such as many seeds, particularly of 
tbedMna] nee. bnley, maize, and mill^ in which it 

ocours in great purity; in wheat along with ^uten{ with 
aaedfajacuie mamr' is •oats, •and someflhvummous seeds; 
with a viseid mueflaga in piflatoes, rye, and Windsor beans, 
imd eecatiniiatly with on woiid prineij^e, whieh can gene¬ 
rally be dissipatad by hawh M ’4 k bxainple the Jatropha 
Manibot, which yhtlds tapioca. Though seeds and roots 
yiatding starch in abuadsaoe iua all aotnprehanied under 


the term faritmeeoas, there are essential difidutices be • 
tween them acroriUng to the prmcipies With which it is 
assookted, which cause them to difier in their digestibility, 
and consequently in their eligibility and suitableness for 
different ages and individuals Flour, starch, arrow-root, 
cassada-flour, or tapioca, salep, sago, and other similar 
preparations, are all merely varieties of the same principle. 
Starch is not only highly nutritive, but one of the bUmdest 
and most wholesome articles of diet, capable, in due pro¬ 
portion, of being used for the food of tender infancy, and 
not improper at any subsequent period of life, though 
during youth and manhood it requhes other principles to 
bo taken along with it. 

Oik and /of, however much unlike in some respects to 
the other principles arranged under this head, are fonned 
out of precisely the same constituent elements; and during 
digestion the stomach brings even the most apparently dis¬ 
similar into a degree of relationship more intimate than 
might have been anticipated. The chief difference between 
them and tho alimentary substances already mentioned is 
in their greater proportion of hydrogen. Sugar end stareli 
ore both susceptible of fermentation, during which a por¬ 
tion of carbon is removed from each by combining with 
oxygen and escaping in the form of carbonic acid gas. 
From starcli, in the early stages of fermentation, one pro¬ 
portion of carbon is taken, which brings it to the state of 
sugar, from which again a proportion of carbon and of 
oxygon is taken, and alcohol produced, the hydrogen re¬ 
maining undiminishetl in quantity; and as alcohol is merely 
an oleaginous body of a weak kind, the analogy is complete; 
for aU farinaceous and saccharine aliments undergo changes 
in the digestive organs before they can be a-ssiniilatud in 
the system, similar to what occurs in fermentation, viz. 
being converted into oil. [Digestion.] 

Oils are insoluble in water, and therefore, though highly 
nutritive, they are not available for the support of tho body 
till their immiscibility with water has been overcome. 
Hence they are apt to oppress the stomach during the early 
stages of digestion, if taken alone without being mingled 
with substances which facilitate their union with water. 
When this is accomplished they are very readily assimi¬ 
lated, ns, according to Dr. Prout, ‘ allmroinoiis and olea¬ 
ginous principles may be coiisidorud already fitted for the 
purposes of the animal economy without undergoing any 
essential change in their composition.’ 

Oils arc either fluid or concrete, and both forms occur in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, though in the latter 
they are most goncrally fluid. 

Acids are present in many vegetable substances which 
affect the digestive organs in various ways, though they may 
not contribute directly to the nourishment of tlm system. 

HI. Alimeutary principles which do not contain carbon. 

Water is the only one of these which it is necessary to 
notice. This is essential to the existence of all organized 
beings in whatever way it is introduced into their ti^ues. 
Not only is it introduced by human beings in the state of 
common water, and many beverages of which the chief part 
is water, but our ordinary articles of animal food contain, 
on an average, seventy-five per cent, of water, and only 
twenty-five per cent, of nutritive matter; hnd many of our 
vegetables contain a still larger proportion. 

Such are the chief principles empl^d by man in a state 
of civilization for bis subsistence. But it is not enough 
that a sufficient quantity of one or more of-those be swal¬ 
lowed. The frinotion of digestion must be called into 
action to enable the crude materials to be assimilated. This 
is partly excited by the mere {Kesence of a substance in the 
stomach, but more effectually when that substance is in 
itself of a stimulating quality, or is acoompa^ed by eertaih 
accessories either added during the preparation of the food 
or at meal-times. Such acoessories are termedcondimente, 
which either make the food more gtatefhl, or exercise a 
beneficial influence over the stomach during the process vaf 
digestion. The desire to rarely so great tvhen iiutflid 
food is oflered to an individw he wMn savoury vknda^ire 
presented. T^ odottr «<: aroma of these ekoitin 
the salivary gm4o to luore ;id>aRdant secretion SUiva, 
whidb is a pra^iaratitfii for' the digestion of the fi^d 
about to be taken. the mere t^lication of 

in tlie process ef codking develops an .aroma from many 
aubstanees vrhioh' were previously deviid of it, eiUier by 
alteiiim tiba ’sliemM compositiop the materiah'dr 
valiiitiiMih>g*a prinriple latent in the sqhataace, ytt 
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adventitiow srtideft aro used to assist in increasing or mo¬ 
difying this tdour, or to oorreet oertaih qualities in prti- 
cutor kinds of food whiidirare cither disagreeable or inju¬ 
rious. Respecting the most common of these a few words 
may bo allowed. That con&nent which is of most uni- 
vdrsal requirertent and utility is i«lt, or chloride of sodium. 
It is the only one whieh is. indispensable, for not only does 
it exist ir. the nulk 'whiidt forms the earliest nutriment of 
the infant, hutut all subsequent periods of life it is needed, 
ludepondenlly of the nart which tlus^mpound performs in 
tlio stomach during uigestion,-it is stdl further serviceable 
in the blood, and more so in tlie blood of man than of any 
Oilier being, as Berzelius bos remarked that the blood of 
man contains three times more hydrochlurates than that of 
the ex. Besides, the useof siUt greatly luincfits the alimen¬ 
tary canal and hinders the generation of worms. [Anthex- 
MiNTics.] It is one of the most ready means of rendering 
insipid food acceptable to the palate, as is noticed in one dr 
the earliest compositions which have oomo down to us. 

* Can that which is unsavoury be eaten without salt?’ (Job. 
vi. 6.) Perhaps the next most imiiortant condiment is 
vinegar, which, like must vegetable acids, when taken in 
moderation, greatly assists in promoting the digestion of 
young meats of a ^latinuu.s kind, such ds veal. 

Mustard and peppers of different kinds are also useful, 
and more so in warm than cold countries, as they rouse the 
languid stumuch, and enable it to cfl'ect the digestion of tliu 
food. Hot pickles, fhim containing vinegar at the same time, 
are uflun advantageous wbon used in moderation, but the 
abuse of such articles produces many serious effects, particu¬ 
larly obstruction of the liver, with its long train of disorders. 
The use of spices and aroinutie agents not only renders the 
food more pleasant, but enables the stomach to boar a larger 
quantity. Hence they are too often made the means of 
leading the gourmand to bo guilty of excess ; and that cook 
is often most prized who can most cunningly minister to 
the pampered appetite. Tliis is perverting cookery, a highly 
propi’i' and commendable art, from its legitimate end. ‘ In 
the hands of an exjierl cook, alimentary substances arc 
inaile almost entirely to change their nature, their form, 
consistence, odour, savour, chemical coinpositiuD, &c.; 
every thing is so modified that it is often impossible for the 
most exquisite sense of taste to recognise the substance 
wiiicli makes up the bases of certain dishes. The gi'outest 
lit ihly of the kitchen eoiistsls in making the food agreeable 
to the senses, and rendering it easy of digestion. But its 
peifection seldom slops here: frequently among people 
advanced in civilization the object to which it aspires is to 
excite the appetite, to amieaso capricious palates, or to 
sali.sfy luxurious vanity. Then, for from cookery being a 
useful art, it becomes a real pestilence, carrying with it a 
train of diseases, and not unfreiiuently tlie premature death 
of many of its dnfotuated votaries,’ (Majendie’s Phyno- 
logy.) rMiij*', WxTKU.; Wink.] 
ikiot), THESERVATION OF. [Antiseptics.] 
FOOD OF. LABOURERS. It has been justly asserted 
by Dr, Paley iha^inasmuch ‘as the state of population is 
govomed and. limited by the quantity of provisions, perhaps 
there is no single cause that affects it so powerfully as the 
Mind ami quantity of food which chance or usage has intro 
ducod into tlio countrj’.’ (Paley’s Works, lb 19, vol. ii., 
p. 71.) The importance of the subject is here suillciently 
proved. The ..inquiries that have been instituted for pur¬ 
poses coimoctod with the. .alteration of the poor-laws have 
directed the attei^ion of many jmrsotis 1o this subject. It 
is obvioas-.tl»ri individuak differ in their capacities for food; 
that clkBatc.affects: the destce and necessity fm: food as well 
as the nature of the employinent. Nevertheless, says Mr. 
Mott (jRqDorf ihor Law Commissioners, 1836), ‘1 

submit that, although.: even fer nwsouB in full health, it 
would bo difficult, neriiaps imposKblb, to establish any given 
daily quantity of fW to suit the capabiUlies of every sto¬ 
mach, it k pmsible so to elftssify Uiem as to ferm a tolerably 
eurilpet rule for. tho whflde, - Iklitiwe been led to believe that 
the result shown in the fellowihg leale may be considered 
as a-fair estiimde of! the proppkiom offend iMuisito to sup¬ 
port human lifsr.in,'a a(nuid'.aind faealtliy 
11 St For pentmsuuf aaodrirate health endconstitution, but 
using httle cxcraipe or exertion^.daffy allowance of food 12 
to 16 ; 6 uDC«Bt,iu.raitPitiv>j»itnBtter..«qual 1 d an average daily 
of 10 ouheea. <'iiud;.'; For>d6rMiits of good health accustomed 
totnodfliafe lifeottt,iqkt«uas!4 W Mdi^ ordinary pence 
IMwuim^erfeisi^NiBioi at theit usuid 
P. C., No. 638. 


works daily allowance of food 18 to 24 ounces j in nutritive 
matter equal to an average daily of 10 ouuoes. 3rd. For 
persons suliject to hard laliour or other vitdont exertion, hi 
good bodily health: 24 to 30 ounces of food; equal to 22 
ounces of.nutritiTe matter. The foregoing calculations 
liave beep taken iiidisqyimiiiately, and 1 have reason to be¬ 
lieve that they will bUar tlie test of examination.’ By a 
considemfion m these data, and the price of provisions at 
sucli markets as tlie owners of a very small capital are 
enable to purchase at. a judgment may be formed of iho 
condition of a labourer. So for regarding the quantity of 
food requisite ; the quality varies according to thu local'po¬ 
sition of the labourer Mr. Senior, in liis * Statement of the 
Provision for the Poor, and of tho Condition of the Labour¬ 
ing Classes in a considerable portion of America and Eu¬ 
rope’ (Fellowes, 183S), gives the result of bis iiiuuiries into 
the food of foreign labourers. We extract the following iii- 
furmatiun from his pages:— 

Quality of food med by an agricultural labourer Itaving a 
irife and four children. 

Amkkica. New York. —^Tea, coffee, meat twice a-day. 

Massachusetts. —Poultry, meat, or fish, twioo or thrice a- 
day. 

Afexico.—Maize prepared either in porridge or thin cakes, 
and beans, with cliiie, a hot pepper, of which they eat largo 
quantities as soasoniiig. 

Carthagena de Co/Mwiio.—Chielly aiiimol food. 

Venezula .—Maize, vegelablos, and fruit. 

Uruguay. —Animal food. 

Hayti. —Plantains, swuut potatoes, and other vegetables. 

Europe. Norway. —Herrings, uattgeal porridge, pota¬ 
toes, couso oatmeal bread, bacon and salt beef perhaps 
twice a-week. Fish on the lakes and rivers. Brandy in 
general use. 

Sweden.—la the south potatoes and salt fish; in the 
north porridge and rye bread. 

Russia (general return).—Rye bread, buckwheat, and 
sour cabbage, soup seasoned with salt and lard. 

DENMA.KK. Cofieiihagen .—Rye bread, inferiur coffee, 
cheese, and butler. 

Elsinore. —Rye bread, groats, potatoes, coffee, butter, 
cheese, and milk. 

Hanseatic Towns. Lubeck.—Rye bread, potatoes, 

bacon seldom, pous-porridge, grouts, cheap fisli. 

Bremen. —Potatoes, beaus, buckwheat, groats, rye bread, 
meat about twice a-week. 

Mecklenburg. —Good sound food, occasionally moat. 

Danzig. —(Jhielly rye bread and potatoes, meat once 
or twice weekly. 

Wiirtemberg.SovYi, potatoes, bread, meal once or twice 
a-week. 

Franhfort. —Soup, potatoes, vegetables, bread, coffeu, 
and beer daily, meat on one or two days. 

Holland (general return).—Rye, cheese, potatoes, vego- 
tabies, beans and pork, buttermilk, buckwheat, meal, &c. 

BELCiiuM. Room. —Bread, potatoes, and milk. 

Ostend. —Potatoos and bread in the towns; in the country 
a little butter, vegetables, and sometimes a piece of pork. 

Goesbeh. —Rye bread, cheese, butter or tat, bacon, vege¬ 
tables, coffee, and weak beer. 

France. Havre. —Brood, vegetables, cider, very rarely 
animal food ; coffee and treacle ore also used. 

Brittany. —Buckwheat, barley bread, potatoes, cabbages, 
Bud about 6 lbs. of pork weekly. 

La Loire inferieure. —Bread and vegetables, bacon or 
other meat now and then. 

Bordeaux. —Kyo broad, millet soup, Indian corn, some¬ 
times salt provisions, butchers’ moat very rarely. 

Marseilles. —Vegetables, bread, farinaceous substances 
made into soup, meat soup or bouillie probably once a-week. 
, Piedmont. —No moat, little wine, twice as much maizo 
as wheat flour. 

Portugal. —Stdt fish, vegetable soup, with oil or lord, 
make bread. 

27ke Azoresj-^Hlaizo bread.'vegetables, potatoes, and fi-uit, 
meat seldom, fish when abundant. 

Greece ; Patnhsi—Mmie or wheaten bread, olives, pulse, 
vosetables, ^It fish, meat occasionally. 

■■^raaean TurWy.—Brend, rice, greens, dried beans and 
.pbqti^'<mVes and onions, meat about once a-week. 

1 JBalto.tfeom a communication).—Barley bread, cheese, 
audbi ox othor beairs, and soup of make or millet with 

Von. X.—2 Y 
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hei'hs, -yvh^n in • whpn out,of employ, a UMlc bread 

and ^oup only. 

Itlihougb tlwi*e returns are general, and each statement 
cenipreb«u4« a ewisidorablo surfuec, the information that 
iliey giyo is aofficiont, to enable the reador to Ibrtn an idoa 
of the ,cunditiou of labourers in tlio difforout countries rcr 
ferred to. The footl of English labourers consists princi¬ 
pally of wheaten broad (which was unt^unl before the 
beginning of dto eighteentli ctmtury), cheese, and potatoes, 
with bacon or butcdiers’ meat oiico at least in the week. 
Cider or beer is frequently provided, according to agree- 
roeni; and an increased t^antily both of moat apd drink 
is given during harvest. The following account was stated 
by Mr. Wallace in evidence Jieforo one of the Irish assistant 
poor low oommisbioners to be the weekly expenditwre of a 
labourer whose wages wore 9«. a-week, and whose family 
consisted of bitnoelf, bis wife, and two ohililren. The in- 
foriuation had been derived from a lahourej; in that con¬ 
dition :— 

s. d. 

Two pecks of oatmeal, at 9d. 1 li 
Five do. of potatoes, at 5d. 2 1 

Milk . . . .11) 

Loaf of bread . . .00 

i ox. of tea, and sugar } lb. 6 6 
1 lb. of bacon . . .06 

Herrings or other fish . 0 6 

Coal, oil, and soap . .10^ 

Tobacco . . . .03 

Ilent . . . .10 

% 8 0 ^ 

Oatmeal and oaten and barley bread are in common use 
amon.g the Scotch, and salt fish and salted meat arc occa¬ 
sionally obtained. The food of tho Irish labourers i-onsisls 
almost nnifornily of potatoes, with which they are frequenlly 
utiahlc to affoitl salt. A lierriiig or a sinall porlion of salt 
meat, milk, or buttermilk, are luxuries within the labourer’s 
occasional reach; hut, ou the other hand, families are some¬ 
times compelled to subsist upon tho coarsest potatoes .alone; 
and we have heard it slated, upon authority whiidi cannot 
be doubted, that rents have been r.aisod because the tenant 
has been seen to eat ‘ apiilo-taters’—potatoes of tho best 
sort—the landlord considering that their quality was too 
good fof the consumer, who should have sold them fur his 
Wnefit and substituted coarser in their place. 

The introduction of tho potato a.s the general food of 
labourers necessarily works a gi'cat cdiangc in the country 
where it is adopted. As long as it is only an auxiliar) to 
food il will not be mischievous; hut when it becomes llic 
staple evil will aviso in the following manner.—^Theproihice 
of an acre of potatoes will maintain at least .twice as many 
])crsons as a similar surface of wheat. The pupulaliuii con¬ 
sequently will be increased; hut uoilhor will potatoes keep 
fi oin year to year, nor can they be ''arried great distances. 
They therefore vary greatly in price; for the surjilus croj) 
ot'ono year or plaf^ cannot supply the deficiency of another. 
It has been stated in evidence before the House of Com- 
raoiM that the price at some uoriiKU has been sjxfold wliut 
il has been at others. Let a famine arise, and there is no 
cheaper food, no resource whateyor to ho rosorled to. (See 
M'CJulloch, Notes to Adam Smit/i, p. 163.J Tho British 
and Irish labourers certainly prefer a largo quantity to an 
knprovod quality of food, and will make no uUeralion in 
its quality until they have a large supertliiity in quantity. 
Their chief rn^l is a supper after the day’s work is over. 
The inducements that are offerea to tlio labourer by the 
low price of spirits and the increased number of eider and 
bcer-honses to spend the sinall suridus of his income in 
drinking are proved to bo successM by the large amount 
of spirituous and fermented liquors now consumed. The 
mtserios of this iudulgehco on tne part of the hea4 of the 
faptily.are not confined ko the husbands and wivbs of the 
lowest labourers, hut. tho families of artisans are often equal 
8u&r<eta. Matninatiou of the causes of destitution in: 
nie parish ef'Spitalflelds, where the number of general 
^Umtiee is iiBJWUntty large, elicited jthe following feet. 
While weavers oamln^ ilfttges of aor.uod more thaa 20#. 
B-week were cojjsam&'i^ir wi^es ifo intoxicatieo}, ftioir; 
wiyes and fomilfos optd^'W% a|^ l^ntsclves the foUow- 
iog futhfsimiee. An hiMHuit.4o^f pas tlwrir commissaiw.! 
celled >y apprpld^atia Jtnwe of ‘ Jacky Ail 


Sprts,’ received into his wash-tub thp refose meat and fat 
with the scrapings of dishes and plates from neighbouring 
ooojk-shops, and afterwards found customers for this filth 
among tho families of the silk-weavers. 

In tho ‘ Heport of tlie Commissioners for Inquiring info 
the Administration and Operation of the Poor Laws’ (1834), 
Mr. Chadwick states that afi independent labourer was then 
unable to in the shape o| solid food raoro than an ave¬ 
rage allowance of 122 oz. per wpok. 

A soldier . , . 168 oz. per week. 

An able-bodied pauper, together 
with other luxuries, about . Idl ,, 

The snspeeted thief (see Gaol 
Returns from Lancaster) .181 ,, 

The convicted thief . . 239 ,, 

The transported thief . 330 ,, 

It is obvious thot it was desirable that this table sliould 
be reversed. The independent should bo better oft' than 
tho doiiendent labourer, the dependent labourer than the 
suspected thief, the suspected than the convicted thiof. 
With a view to this result, the dioiarios of many gaols have 
been amended, and the poor law commissicners have pro¬ 
vided that a sutlicient but not an excessive quantity of food 
should bo distvibutwl in the union workbousos. In their 
Report for 1836 sis dietaries have been printed (p. 64). Tho 
quantities contained in the first are as follows:— 
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'Wheaten bread is used in all workbuuses. It would be 
dilllcult, for want of accurate, precise data, to estimate I lie 
eoniparativo weltarc of labourers now and at earlier peiiod.^, 
wo are, however, iiielincd to think that the condition of 
agricultural labourers has seldom been better than in Uie 
years l«.'tl-5 fi. 

(Iteports of the Poor Law Commissioners; Senior’s 
Foreign Poor Laws; Sir F. Ellen’s State if the Poor, S.v.) 

FOOLS, FEAST OF. This was a festival iinlicntiy cele- 
brated in dilferciit churches and meiiasteries of Ii'raiice 
upon New Year’s day, front a very eai'ly period, when every 
kind of absurdity, and even indecency, was comindtej. It 
is supposed to have had Us origin in the saturnalia of tin; 
Remans. The council of Baslo''in 1436 expressed its detes¬ 
tation of this and seteral other festivals which were tlien 
eek'bruled, and its abulilion, aLleast iq, one district, was 
ordered by an arrCt of the parliament of Oijon in li52. 
The reader who would know more of this festival may con¬ 
sult Du Cange’s ‘ Glossary, v. kai.knj> 4,’ and pu Tillioi’s 
‘ Memoires pour servir a I’Histoiro de la F6le dos.Foux, 
qiii so faisoit autrefuLs dans plusieurs Eglisos,’ 4to., Laus¬ 
anne el a Gondve, 1741. 

FOOI.S’ FARSLEY. [AJthusa.] 

FOOT. [Mbasvbes.] 

FOOT-BALL, a ball mpde of a blown bladder cased With 
leather to he kicked by the foot; nued by metonymy fijr the 
diversion of driving tho ball '|'hia wqs an early and 

favourite, sport witn ijho Englisfo Fitzstephen mentions it 
among the gomes of the Londoners in tiie time of Henry II. 
Pepys, in his,‘Mofoters,’ vol. j. p. 324, a.i>. 1664-5, says, 
‘January 2, to my Lord BrounckePs by appointmont* in 
the Piazza, Covent Garden: the street foil ^ foot-balls, it 
being a great frost,* Brpntl (PjojAtlt^ wl. ii. p. 79) 

says, in the north of England, among tlm emlfors, it is cus¬ 
tomary to watch the bridegroom’s eonuql .ohi of ehurdi 
after the ceremony, ip, order fo ^enMinii fooppf for a foot¬ 
ball. , , . .I- '■ 

FOOTE, SAMtIEl;* WM .I»n» 44 Xmra, ,In ciwnty 
of Cornwall, Ifot tbe d^te pf his is mot <S3^,tly known. 

M>s foiher was raefobu he was ,edufiated 

oji.Worpaatar Coftegp, Osifordv ’ Uhivwjsity, 

he cominenoed foe sfo^y ^ef which MsHVpfotftp 

rmsition prevented Iiini tom, 

.time he matriw# 

fonmd. Putuifoai>p%,(® Tfopiuaied w»l W'vfosk of 

foe town, ,pairtipu|(i|j| il|i| fortuiie bmim speraily 

e*hm^ted...hB his 

. hppeariptifo ■ Ofoelfo, 4«Nfhic| be 
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produced no great gona^tion. Though he wag more sucoesa- 
fUl in comodyj^he did not muOh dUtingniiih himself an 
actor till he Began to perform parts of his own writing. 
His difficulties increasing, he trasorily extricated ftom thorn 
by Sir Francis Etelatal, w^elllotfed him an annuity for a 
not very honourahle pjocero.i^Bj^. Sir IVancis was him¬ 
self of ruined ft^iupe,^a had l^hed forward to a marriage 
with a rich lady as the' means of repairing it. Footo, dis¬ 
covering a wealthy dame who was prepossessed with for¬ 
tune-tellers, got a ftiend tp personate a conjuror and recom¬ 
mend Sir Francis as a husband. The scheme succeeded, 
and Foote was rewarded ns above mentioned. 

In 1747 he opened the little theatre in the Huymarket, 
and hero commenced his career as an author, by writinc 
lor his own house the succession of short pieces by which 
ho is so well taowtt; He did not, however, obtain a patent 
till 1766, when, riding out with the duke of York, ho broke 
his leg by a All from his horse, and was forced to have it 
amputated; the patent was procured by the duke as u sort 
of compensation for this accident. Footo did not rotii-o 
from the stage on account of tho loss of bis limb, but acted 
with a cork leg. His death is said to have been accelerated 
by the shook he received on a servant preferring against 
Iiim a charge of the worst nature; ho was tried ana liouour- 
ably acquitted, but seems never to have recovered bis spirits. 
Fooling bis health decline, ho let his house to Mr. tlotinan, 
still occasiouully appearing a.s an actor. While porfoiuiing 
one of his clmractors lin was seized with paraly.sis on tiiu 
stage, Ho wont to Brighton for his health; and on bi.s 
return to London ho set out for Paris, but died uii bis way, 
at Dover, in 1777. 

Ooinplcle editions of Foote’s works are easily procured ; 
blit scarcely a sitigle pieeo is now produced on llio stage. 
Ill fact, notwithstiiuding their great merit, they refer .so 
much to the humours and often llie persons of his own 
liiues, that they uiflv posse.ss rather an liisloricid than a 
disnuatic interest, and, will be read by few e.’icept tltose 
who are desirons of having a view of the striking eha- 
ractors in tho latter part of tlic last century. Tho Me¬ 
thodists are lashed in ‘The Minor;’ tho passion for tva- 
Ioiling in ‘ Thu Euglishman returned from Paris;’ the 
newspapers in ‘The Bankrupt;’ tho debating soeiolics in 
‘The Orators;’ the bar in ‘'Tho Lame Lover;' and in 
geiioral every piece lias its peculiar object of .satiro. In 
making liis cliaractors stand prominently forth, Foote is 
not excelled; but, like most depictors of humours, he ocea- 
hioii.-illy foils into the error of giving abstractions rather than 
probable persons. The pieces which kept tlie stage longest 
are ‘ The Mayor of Garratt’ and ‘ Tho Liar,’ the liuniour of 
wliieli is not so exclusively adapted to a particular time. 

FORAMlNlT*RA. An order establisliod by M. D'Or- 
biuiiv for certain fovnminated polyllialamous internal shells 
wliicK have no chamber beyond their last partition. 'They 
have no siphiinclc; but their chumbois are supposed to 
communicate with each other by moan.s of iiiaiiy snitill 
foramina. This order is placed br M. D’Orbigiiy as the 
third of the Ve^ihalopoda; but M. Diijacdin has made ob- 
sorvatiotis on the living animals of some of the species, 
whieli induce him to assign these testaceous forms to a now 
class of animals inferior in their organization to tho Ita- 
'Hata, arid endowed with teomotive iiowor by the instru¬ 
mentality of-rainute tentacumr lllaments. For this class he 
proposes,the n«ne SMzapoda, and under that title it is 
intended to give the reader the results of his researches 
wheft fully carried out At present we shall merely draw 
tho feader’A attention, to M. D’Orbigny’s arrangement of 
these curious minute ihells Which exist in myriads on the 
sea-coasts. The species found in the European ocean are 
comparatively W,' arid their size is very small; but the 
Adriatic ribouni&'botli in genera and spocieb which are 
larger. Tlie greater number are microscopic. The fossil 
spoiijos are ffibst abundant in . the tertiary formations, esjie- 
cially in Italy. The chalk of Meudon, in tho Jura limestone 
of tbo Gbarerite IhfSrieure, and the oolite of Caine, contain 
tho^ Count Munster reckons forty species from the cre¬ 
taceous froe4teno.,o^ Maestricht. Mr. Lonsdale enumerates 
aixtemi S))ecieg frbmihe EngUsh chalk, and the marquis of 
Northatepton found iSseni In chalk flints from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of flilglbdon. “Some idea of the myriads which now 
occur tegether in parfleular loMities in a fossil state, and 
once swsr^d, in life tltri>i%hout the antient seas, maybe 
gained from the iwowine {^sa^lri Dr. Biickland’s Brictgi- 
mter ZVkatPiif, desfoiisflve rif^orib genus only;‘Nu»mn- 


lites ai'e so called from their resemblance to a piece of money" 
they vary in size from that of a crown-piece to mierascqpie 
littlenes.s, and occupy an important place in the history of 
fossil shells, on accofmt of the prodigious extent to which 
they are accumulated in the later members of the secondary, 
and ill many of tho tertiary strata. They are often piled on 
each other nearly in as close contact as the grains in a heap 
of corn. In this state they form a considecablo portion of 
the entire bulk of many extensive mountains, e. g. in the 
tertiary limestones of Verona and Mortto Bolca, and in 
secondttiy strata of the cretaceous formation in the Alps, 
Carpathians, and Pyrenees. Seme of the pyramids and the 
sphinx of Egypt are composed of limestone lotnled with 
nummulitos. It is impossible to see such mountain masses 
of the remains of a single iamily of shells thus added to the 
solid materials of the globe without recollecting that each 
individual shell once held an imjiortant place within the 
body of a living aiiinial; and thus recalling our imagination 
to those distant epochs wlien tho waters of the ocean which 
then covered Europe were fllled with floating swarms of 
these extinct rnollusks, thick us the countless myriads of 
Benie and, Clio BoiviUix that now crowd tlie waters of tho 
polar seas. Lamarck, in his oliservations on Miliola, re¬ 
marks that those very minute animals have had much more 
inlluonce on the mas.scs which compuso the surface or exfo 
riot crust of our glohe than the roiuaiiis of ulophaiite, hip¬ 
popotami, and whales.’ 

M. D’Orhigny lias divided bis Foramhnfera into five 
families and has prepared magnified models, which are 
to bo found in most collections, illustrating ItlO species and 
all the 52 genera. Our limits will only allow us to give a 
mere sketch of his urruiigeineut, as adopted by M. Rang. 

Fokaminifkua. (Asiphonoides of De Haaii). 

Family I. Les StiohostOgues. 

A single central opening. ^ 

Genus Nodosana (Lamarck); Orlboccra, La¬ 
marck; Ueophax; Do Mont fort. 

Tiiis genus is suh-divided into many sub-gcucra. 

1. Ghiiididmti. 

2. Nodosaria (properly SO called). 

Nodosariii contains numerous species both living and 

fossil, and is separated into two groups’. 

a 

Shell not stiraled longitudinally. 

Example, Nodosaria radtcula. 

ti 

Shell si irated lougitudiually 

Example, Noilosaria epquiilis. 

3. Dental Ilia. 

This sub-gcuits ts also nuinevous and eomprehends two 
groups. 

a 

Shell without longitudinal slri®. 

E.xample, Nodosaria communis. 

Shell longitudinally striated.' 

E.xample, Nodosaria tlrpresstt. 

4. Orlliorerina. 

5. Mucroniiia. * 

Genus Frondieularia (Defrance) Henulina De 

Blainvillo). 

Genus Lingulina. 

* 

Aperture Marginal. 

Genus Rimuliiio. 

Genus Vaginuliua. 

Genus Marginulina (Orthocara, Lamarck). 

Genus Planularia (Defrance) Astacola? (De 
„ Montfort). # 

Genus Pavonia. 

Family II. Les E'nallostegues. 

Shell always composed of a porous tissue. Exterior 
rugose and covered with asperities. 

Alternation of the chambers total or partial, regular. 

Genus Bigenerina. 

This ^nui is divided inte two subt-genera. 

aya 
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1, Bigenerina (proper^ 80 ea,ll(id). 

Aperture ceniipl. 

2. AfntnuUna. v , 

AperUiira marginal. 

' Genoa Textolaria.. 

* ■. ,! .-Genus'V^ttlvoJma. 

- • • 

Alternation of the chambers tolid or partial, but 
’■ ine^ilnr. 

Textore vitreous, very transluoid. 

Gehus Dimorphina. 

Genus IVlymorjAina. 

Polymorphina is divided into the foRowingsub-genera:— 

1. Polymorphin»:i(proj)erly so calleil). 

2. Gnttulina. 

3. Globulina. 

4. PyruHna. 

Genus Virgnlino. 

Genus Sphtaroidim. 

Family III. Los Hilicostdgucs. 

Bection 1.. Turhinoidcs. 

» 

Spiro elevated: shell free. 

Genus Clavuiinn. 

Genus Uvi^crina. 

Genus Bulimina. 

Genus Valvuhnn. 

* * 

Spire surhais^o. 

Genus Itosalina (Cidarellus? De Monlf irtl. 
Genus Rotalia. 

Rotolia, which is abundant in living and fossil species, is 
divided into the following suh-genera:— 

1. Rotalia fpropcrly so called). 

2. Discoi'bis (Lamarck). 

3 Troehulina. 

4. Turbinuliim. 

Genus Culcarina (Siderolites, Lamarck; Tino- 
ppruS? and Corlalus?«l)o Mon(fort). 

Genus Globigerina. 

Genus Gyruidina. 

Genus Truneatuhna, (Hiitninonia, Soldani; 
Polyxenos and Cibicidos, De Montforl). 
Section 2. Ammonoides. 

Genus PlanuUna. 

Genus Planorbulina. 

Genus 0))crcuUna. 

Gunus Boldatiia. 

Section 3. Nautilu'ides. 


Crist^llaria is divided into twolsub-genem, . 

1. CristoUaria (poperly so «aUed)< .#liell_de- 
••'pressed. > 

*2. 'nte BaraoenairesafDefrane^ Shell convex. 
Genus Noniontea./{MUoi!oditea.f Melonis, Can- 
oria, Fk)rilu%»^ Cfcryitil!i».s; De Montfiirt.). 
1 Gbttua Nummufllta and Lonticu- 

^ Una I Lamarck. .fioUrates-j DeEmin-viUc. 

' Numulitlies, Lycbplmis, RotalitoS) Egeon^ 

De Montfort). 

Nummulina is separated into two sub-geaere. v 

1. Nummulina (properly to called). 

2. Assilina. 

Genus Siderolraa (Lamarck). . SideroUtbes (Do 
Modtfort). 

Family IV. Les Apthistilglies (Les Milioles; 

De F^rUssae.) 

Genus BilocuUna. 

Genus Spiroloculina. 

Genus TnlocuUno. 

Genus Articulina. 

Genus Quinquclooulina ^Poilontes? De Mont- 
* fort). 

Genus Adelosina. 

Family V. Les Bntomostftgues. 

* 

Sides unequal. 

Genus Amphistegina. 

Genus Hetcrostegina. 

* * 

Sides equal. 

Gunus Orbiculina (Lamarck); Hclenis, Ar- 
clmias, and llotes, (De Montfurt). 

Genus Alveolina (Alveolite); Bose. Orizaire; 
Dcfranco. Burelis. ClausuUiSj and Milliolitcs; 
De MuntforC. Fasciolile; Parkinson. 
Gunus Fabularia (Defrance), 

The following example will serve as a general illustration 
of the family. 



Chambers assembled on alternating axes; aperture to¬ 
wards the middle of the chamber. 

Genus CassiduUna. 

* * 

Chamlmre not al^rnnting or threaded (enfilces) on a 
single axis. * 

a 

Sides unequal: one protuberant, the oilier flat. 
Genus Anomalina. 

Genus Vertebralina. 

0 ' ■ 

Sides uuequaL 
. t Many natures. 

Genus Polystomella (Lamarck); Andromedes, 
Cellului, Sporflus, Themeoh, Petorus, (^- 
phonus, and Eiphidium, (Do Moutfort). 
Genus Dendritino. 

Genus Penoroplis (De Montfort); Renulina, 
Plaoent^ (Do Blainville). 

Genus Spirolina (Lamftfok) including Lhuites 
, tu ihnnamellKithnr. . 

+ t 

^ -A sin^e aperture. 

' Gntos R^uUna. (Phonemus, Phoramum, He* 
..’floib'Glisjphuntea, Patrocles, Lampas,' Ante- 


noiv ApMU 
IfontforU 


Gnnus ^sitelWia 
OreasfDe BlainsmiilG 
(De Montfort); 


4wiinoc«i«s, Spincteniles; De 


Lmthuris ioid 
Huiand Soewtiinhs 
> (Defrance)- 


FORBES, DUNCAN, was the second son of Duncan 
Forbes of Cnlloden, near Inverness, where,’ or at another 
seat of the family, called Bunchrew, in the same neighbour¬ 
hood, he was born loth November, 1685. After studying 
law for soino years at Leydijn, he retunied to Scotland in 
1707, and was admitted an advocate 26lJi July, 1709. At 
the bar he rapidly gained employment and distinction. For 
his first public appointment, however, that of sheriff of Mid- 
Luthian, he was chiefly indebted tp the frtendihip of the 
Argyll femily. The rebellion dflf lSl^ve him an oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying his zeal afll activity in support of 
government; and to his ihfluenoe and ejtMtions, and those 
of his elder broiler, who hod now succeeded to tl|« family 
estate, the maintenance of the phhtin tranquillity through¬ 
out a groat part of the nortli of Septlpnd at this crisis is 
considered to have been mainly owing. Mis sarvlces wore 
rewarded the following year by liis apjietttfmeftt to #W 
was then called the office of deputy lord-gdvi^te, which 
ires similar to that of the Jiresent Solksitoif^iBal. In this 
office he did himpelfas mnph honour by W h^iminded 
delicacy phioh he k^wed in condi»cai4 the tiWs of*the 
persons charged wjui' partloipatiott.'in me ’i«i»nt treoJbn, 
OS by the talo'ot, aotittty, ah^ win-age 1)0 hhd dispMed 
duringOm itisunOotibn. The (Sy^udoed that he was ftlrn- 
8elf:,a disguised J'aeobite wa8,)ahie4 % the Zealots Of the 
gowdninent.. in.’im he ww?i-mitmed to paAianicn6for 
the Inyei‘npsdl^twi|^for.w^ fils elder brother had iire- 
viohsly s^'lhUhoEotistf of Common^ at wbiffii he wn- 
■timM.i'#^#ei-;,for,the'nj(kt flftOPn htf-W cotirse 
snojfe^ mystot,' Sir' Robert as 

hk Pffi^ ‘8ltii«aion iMpneil - In‘1725 he Was s^nted 
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lord-advooate, the jdaco of eocretaiy of state for Scotland 
being at the same time aboIUhed, and .its duties devolved 
upon him. In 1737 he was placed in^sdil more oonspicu- 
oua pOeKibn big elevation to the dignity of lord president 
of the cottrt of session, or 'bdad of the civil judicature of his 
native coemtry.' > A few ^'oats'before this time the death 
of his brother bad made him n^rietor of the Ikmily estate. 
For thc .imt twenty yettrsiof nis life, Fotbe.s was regarded 
as a' sort of lieuteftantigbywoor of Scotland; but besidiis 
the power which he exercued through his official connexion, 
ho secured to'himself a Mill wider influence by bis public 
spirit, and his un'trOaned'exertions.lb -{uromoting the welfare 
of the country in its trade, its manufacliures, its agriculture, 
its 'fliheries; ito roadsi and every other department in which 
any project of improvement suggested itself to his active 
and patriotic taiud- ‘ Thee, Forbes, too,’ Thomson, in his 
‘ Autumn,’ addresses him (pronouncing the name, it may 
be observed, in two syllables, as it is usually heard in Scot¬ 
land),— 

• Forboss too, wfiom «Tery worth ntteoUs, 

As truth siiicorr, as wopptn); IVirndshit) kind, 

T1wi‘, truly gnnorous, ami in silehce great, 

*' Thy ounntry fiiolt through hity reviving arts, 
l^huioed by thy wisdom, by thy soul inlbrm>'(l: 

Ami seldom lias she known & friend like thev,* 

w 

The most momorable public exertions of President Forbes, 
however, were called forth by tho rebellion of 1745. 
Ill this emergency he certainly contributed more than 
any oilier man to keep the rebels in chock until the goveni- 
mont was enabled 1o meet them in Ihe field with an ade- 
(liinto military force. To the discredit of the ministry and 
the coMuUy, not onlywere his serviees never rewarded, but 
lie was even refused any compensation for his actual losses 
and tho expenditure of his private resource.s in tho public 
cau.se. Ho had been attacked in his castle of Culloden by 
the rebels, who probably would have taken his life if he 
had fallen into their bauds. It is said that liis indignant 
sense of the ungrateful usage ho mot with broke his heart, 
and brought him to the gravo. His death took place on 
the 1 (itli Hecemher, 1747. He loft an only son, by a lady 
whom he murriod soon after his admis.siou to the bar, but 
whom ho lost after a few years. President Forbes was a 
man both of extensive scholarsliip and of elegant accom- 
pUshnionts. Among other bjanchos of lenrnif^ be had ciil- 
ti\nted,,an acqttaintaneo with the Oriental tougues, and is 
said to have perused the Old Testament ciglu times in 
the original Hebrew. He is the author of tlie following 
pieces, which were published,at Edinburgh in two volumes 
nvo., after hts death:—1. ‘Thoughts on Religion, 
Natural aiad Hevetded '1. ‘Reflections on the Sources of 
I’icredulityi in fegard to Religion;’ of this Warburtou, in a 
letter to Hurtfc writes, ‘It is a little jewel; I knew and 
\<:neratod the man ; one of the greatest that ever Scotland 
bred, both as a judge, a patriot, and a Christian ;’ 3. ‘ A 
l.«ttor to a Bishop concerning some im])ortant discoveries 
in Philosophy and Religion.’ To President Forbes are also 
attributed .the elegant and well-known verses beginning— 

. ‘•Ahl Chlorit, eou!d I now bat Bit 
^ A« anoonoerfiad M when 
Your infant beauty eonUl beget 
Nor hftp]tlnoBi nor pain/Kc. 

His correspondence in relation to Scottish affairs, and 
especially to .Urn RebeliieiH of 1715 and 1745, was published 
, in a 4to.,velame at London in 1815, under the title of ‘ Oul- 
loden Pap)Brs,&,c., from theorigjnals in the possession of 
Dunoaji George Ferhea of Ciillodon, Esi^,! Tlie above facts 
are alafed on.the.authority of a ‘Memoir’ of considerable 
Ici^h which ia prefixed to this puhlication. 

FO^ES, JAMES, a civil servant of tho East India 
•Cotiqjany, creditshly knotvn as the author of‘Oriental Mo- 
' moirs, seleottd and abridged from a series of familiar let¬ 
ters, written during seventeen years’residence in India,’ 
860 ,, 4 .yol8.,4m. 181,3. ,, This .work includes observations on 
those parts or Africa and America at which the author 
touched in his several vpytt^. The beauty of its decora¬ 
tions, m«»» aapecMly the coloured plates of animals and 
plants, froitt i^a^ings .nwde by the author, which have 
! rarely beeb(»urpaMed ,Ip spirit and beauty, obtained for it 
'Uooenupw.pgpu^itiy. The text also, though bulky, was 
Jwmew w interest the,ppbUo at large, as containing, in- 
temikedjWit h pw onal aoetjdote, on amusmff ma® ofmis- 
MllMeeus >n<oi|Bai|^n .ebnoerhing the Com^ny's service, 
whtstorw mannerfcfoelpgy, and antiquities of Hiftdustaii, 

. ospetually Guaent, aqi' o1(ier. |>rbvinccit on tho wdsteim 


coast. Hie letters and drawings from which those memoirs 
were taken, are stated to occupy 52,0(10 folio pages, in 
150 volumes. They appear to nave been the production 
of a mind prone to the marvellous, but active, intelligent, 
and benevolent. , ® 

Mr. Forbes was born m London in 1749. It is erro¬ 
neously said in tho French ‘Biog. des Contempotains,’ that 
he left England to gratify his love of travel, a statement 
contradicts by almost every chapter of his book. He wont 
out in 1765, with a writer’s appointment, to Bombay; ac¬ 
companied, in a civil capacity, tne troops sent to assist Ra- 
gonalh I^w, peshwa of the Mahrattag, in 1775; and, after 
a short visit to England for his health, received an appoint- 
mont at Baroche, In Guzerat, from which he was promoted 
'in 1780 to be collector and chief resident of the town and 
district of Dhuboy In tho same province, then newly occupied 
'.by the Company. On the cession of that province to the 
Mahrattas, in 1783, he returned to England, honoured by 
the affection and sincere regret of Ihe natives who had been 
placed under his charge. Being in France in 1603, he was 
among the numerous detenus confined at Verdun, but was 
released, with his family, in 1804, ns a man of science, by 
the mediation of the French Institute, at the instance of 
our Royal Society. In 1806 Mr. Forbes published two 
volumes of letters, ilcscriptivo of his tour in Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, and France, with a more particular account of Vsr- 
(lun, and the treatment of the British detained there. Ho 
died August. 1, 1810. Howa.s a fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Sociolies, and the Arcadian Society of Rome. 
{(Mental Mei/ioirs.) 

FORBIN, CLAUDE, one of the most distinguished 
naval officers that France has ever producctl, was born in 
Provence in 1656, and died in 1734. It is unnecessary to 
otutmerate his various exploits against tho English, Dutch, 
Venetians, and the Barbary powers, but we cannot omit 
a remnrk.ihle circumstance in liis life, of whii'h he has 
left an account in bis mcmoir.s. We allude to the attempt 
which was niudc in the 17th century to introduce Btftropean 
civilization into the kingdom of Siam. It originated with 
an udveiituror, a native of the Ionian Islands, called C!oii- 
stanee Faiilcoii, who came at an early agoAo England, and 
ciiicrod the service of the East India CompoWy. After many 
vici.s.situdes he reached Siam, and entering Ihe service of the 
king of that country, ho succeeded in gaining tlie favour 
not only of the prime minister but even of the ting him.selti 
who on the death of the minister wished to appoint Cloii- 
stance in his place. He had the good sense however to 
decline the title, in order to avoid exciting tho jealousy of 
tho natives, luid contented himself with the exercise of the 
power. The bogmning of Uonstancc’s administration was 
successful, and notwithslauding many difficulties, the coun¬ 
try began to improve under the administration of this able 
foreigner. He now conceived lire plan of introducing, with 
tho assistance of the .Jesuits, the Christian religion, not only 
into Siam, but also into the odjacent countries, and 
with that view he persuaded the king of Siam to send 
three deputies to Louis XIV. The throe deputies died 
on their way, but Louis having heard of the circum¬ 
stance sent the chevalier Chaumont, accompanied by 
Forbin, to the Siamese monarch. Tlie embassy was ac¬ 
companied by some troops. It conclnded a treaty of 
commerce, secured protection to the Catholic religion in 
Siam, and returned to France with an embassy from 
the king. Constance having prevailed on hts master to 
take some French officers and troops into his service, For¬ 
bin was appointed grand-admiral of the fleet, gencral-in- 
chief of the army of Siam, and governor of Bang-kok. The 
.Ercneh troops wore stationed in several ports of the king¬ 
dom; tjioy occupied the fortresses of Mergui and Bang-kok. 
and the king requested Jjouis XIV., by the Je-suit Tachard, 
to increase their number. Everything seemefl now favour¬ 
able to tho prioress of European civilizaticn in Siam, and 
there were great hopes of converting' the monarch to the 
Christian rwigion, when joalcMy between Constance and 
the (nimmander of the FreiiCT* troops destroyed all lJio.se 
brilliant prosiwcts. A Siamese grandee called Pilrachn, 
taking advantage of the quarrels which divided the Euro¬ 
peans, united all their enemies and ivvoltod against the 
king, took him, prisoner and declared himself regent of tho 
khiEdtHn. HHe compelled the French to quit the country, 
and put Constihee as well os many other Christians to 
death. Fotbiil' llturned to Europe after a two years’ re- 
sidiSAco in Siaut^^dF which he seems to have been heartily 
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tired. Forbin'amemoitl were pisMMved, during his lifetime, than 32, and there muBt be a nioment,' during Ihe oouTSo 
ill 1J30, at Amsterdnm, 2 vollb. in 12mo. They are written of the second at whieh the stone’s velocity is x feet per se- 
with great eaue, and his lively descriptions n.s well astjbe cond. Again, when pressure produces motion^ the ve- 
variety ofeviuitsrelatedmahethem exceedingly interesting, locity generated,in a given time is less, the greater the 
Forbin was distinguished for bis disinterested conduct, and quantity of matter to be moved. Let diffierept weiglits, the 
for the ietd wbiah he sbeSwod on many occasions in pro- first double that of the second, be fllacad on a table (friction 
curing merit its iust reward. Tlie last years of his life were not being supposed to exist) and let given equal weights (say 
spent in retirement and devoted to relig-oUs exercises ehch one Ounce) be attached to theta by strings and hang 
and works of charity. ' over the side of the table: then, supposing, the two first- 

FORCE, aroechaiiical term, which, though it be suffl- weights to he 16 and 8 ounces, the pressttres are in both 
cieiitly Understood in its common and popular meaning, cases the same, namely, the weight of one outtoo; but the 
requires some consideration before its strict and philosophi- masses of matter nierw are 17 and 9 ounces (for in both 
ciil soiisb can be understood, oases the moving ounce is part of the whole quantity moveil). 

The term foix* always implies the existence of some The velocities at tlie end of any given time are found to he 
cause which produces a visible mechanical eiFoct. Thus inversely os 17 and 9: so that by the time a velocity of 9 foot 
the cause of motion and the cause of pressure are both per second is created in the mass of 17 onnoes, 17 feet per 
forecs: again, difference of effects must bo attributed todif- second is created in that of 9 owices. The connexion of 
ferenco in the producing causes: thus, greater or less velo- pressure, velocity created by pressure, and time which pres- 
city, ami greeter or loss pressure, are both attributed to dif- sure takes to create velocity, as deduced from experiment, 
fercnces in the causes of velocity or pressure. But on the i» contained in the following results :— 
other hand, effects which are the same in one point of view I- The same pressure continually octinir upon a given 
may differ in another; thus, texlics of different weights, let mass for different times produces velocities which are propor- 
fall from the same heights above the ground, will strike the tional to the times, and augments velocity by equal portion^ 
ground with the same velocities, but with different degrees iiHfcqual times. 

of effect upon the substance which tliey strike. Again, if 2. The same pressure applied to different masses of mat- 
a ball tie lltrown upwards with a velocity a, which cas-rios it ter (that is, to different weights of matter) during the same 
to a height b, it will, when thrown upwards with twice the time, produces velocities which are inversely proportional 
velocity, ascend through four times the height b. Here, to tho-e masses. 

then, considorwl with respect to one effect, the second force 3. The velocity of falling bodies is accelerated by 32’ 19 
should seem Iwiou the first; considered with respect to feet in every second: and in that proportion for all other 
another, the second seems four times the first. Such differ- times. 

enco of appearance in the numerical ijuantities of different If thou a pressure whieh is the same as that of a weight 
effects led at one time to long and warm dispnto.s on tho V produces motion in a mass of matter who.se weight is W, 
proper mothcid of measuring hirco, all of which a clearer during t second.s, thou because Iho Weight of V acting upon 
knowledge of mechanics ha^' shown to ho of very little use. tlio mass of V for that time would produce 32’ 19 x t foot 
(3ne distinct meaning, with care not to assumu the eonse- of velocity, we have 

(luoneosbfany other moaning as necessarily deducihle from Velocity produceil by V acting on V (or 32’19 x 0, 

the first, will enable the mcclinnicol reosoner to establish is to velocity produced by V acting on W (which is to be 

the whole doctrine of statics, or equilibrium : another, the found), 

whole doctrine otjAynamics, or motion. inversely as V to W, or as W to V • whence 

It should seeta that these two (so cnllod),/iirflcs should V 

have different names; but custom has settled otherwlso. velocity aeq^pred is .^x 32’ 19 / feet per second. 

We proceed to tho definitions of force. 

In the theory of equilibrium, force is a synonyme of pres- If it were required to reduce the weight W, having a vo- 
suro, and weight is its measure. The iiotiou of force is locity v, to a state of rest in a given time, say / seconds, 
here derived, most probably, frem tho sensation which ac- and if P were the pressure requisite to bo appliod to W 
companies muscular effort. Whorovor pressure is pro- duringllio(secondBtoprodurelhisofi'cct,\voinuslremcnil)ev 
dnoed we can find a weight which will supply the placo of that the velocity destroyed by a pressure in any direction is 
the pressuro : thus, ifa string of Indian rubber, hanging from the .same as would have been created in the same time in 
a fixed point, bo c-xtended by the hand placed at its lower tho opposite direction, if the mass in question had been 
extremity until its', length is doubled, we can, by suspend- already at rest. Thus 

ing a weight at the lower end, find what the weight must p -We 

bo in ord;or to produce the same effect. And wo then say ;^x 32’ 19 X t must ho = t> or F = ■ 

that the force which the hand exerts is the same as that, of »2’ 19 1 

the Weight. Tho immediate causes of ,he cHcct arc vciy Hence, in different masses, the pressures necessary to do- 

different : our own power of volition, and the coimexioii ho- stroy the motions in the same given time are as the pro-- 

tween the earth and tlw weight which it draws towards it ducts of the masses and velocities. Thus, 

are (wo mw safely say, with all our ignorance of causes) c.\- The pressure which will in one-huUdredth of a second 

treraelf differont things; but where they proJuco tho same reduce to rest a mass of 10 ounces moving TOO feet per se- 

effect, we cease to think of tho difference, and say that they cond. is to tho pressure whicl; will (also in otie-hundredlh 

both create the same/orcc or pressure. of a second) reduce lo rest 20 o^ces moving (i|i feet per 

In the pret«ding ueftniliou of force, time is not one of sccqnd, as 10 x 100 to 20 x 85, ot as lOOO to.l700. It is 
tho elements. But wo very soon observe that whorevev customary to call this product of mass and vOlocity the mo- 
pressure b produced motion is jireveiital. Let the clastic tneuiunt or moving fprix otihehoiy. [Mombntcm.] 
string be suddenly cut in two, and the hand or the weight When bodies ard% motion^ and With a contiuutdly vaiy- 
imracdi^ly dastends. yit is also prcived tliat matter is in- ' ’ ' ’ ’ ' ■’ -- - ■ 

callable of producing citW rest or motion in itself: if a ceri- 
lam rate of itfotitatbc eotatadukatod to it, it wilj preserve 
that motion unaltered till some external cause interferes. 

On this axiom the notion of force, as causing motion, de- 
-pends for precision: the aiteraUm of velocity is tho evi- 
dtaioe of the exbtonce of force. 

Wheit'force, in the sense n^ressuHs is considered Mihc 
cause eff taotioB, or ratiWr of change of motion, we 
roust telco into account both the necessity of introducing 
Ike eleotadt 'HMe, Kind also the quantity of matter which S 
mov«l. ‘No feh#ig*uf velocity can be inatentaneoualy pro- 
dueed i if a bilimindi^ woying ^ feet per eeeond, he 
strudh io n« to pepslBietto Ife motion te\ twenty feef per 
soceiid, tile aeeetoioaf) ef ifmtoily it made grMuauy tho^h 
mpifi!y> A stole wfakli; -g j lg J lf o wtd in a yt* 

ctiuta ii, It 'die' end of .lHI ''the tato .of 

92 foot pH. MiHmd t"<l» M «ir 'ftaotlon lew 


iiig voioeny,» uecomos uesiraete to consiuer lueir mouom 
not at all with reference to the masses which are iaoV|ia, 
and solely with reference to the alteration! of yoh)c4y wbipS 
aro produced. 'Thus if a feather and. a oahnoi-biujl Inoye 
together in the same way, the force that ja exort^ upon 
feather b the same in ipotive . effect (wqu feather) gi 
that which acts oh the hall (i^ph thehauh . 9 Vhstoi^iU^ 

to asceirtain the amount of v«Mty vr|ui^"W(p(l.'be pro¬ 
duced in one sedoud if tlm H n at the, 

point in ipieatio;^ continued un%i|Wiy- 
And thta miilt W mu{«a the fw *which 


And tWmittl i« haQen'tbe c^ei^m^JpKe . 
the simple term ^ipIt.Wi^y^tageii 

stitute4: It Si, feshfi hy t£« <ff the Wma 
culuf in ihe Mow^li: the 

Vaskoemr)... tth pom'move. ,in 'a, ISao m j^S' i 


ihatip^ 
the .itad o| 
'then t'h«'''V 


i^ce.ftdm a tavdn 
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■£~ feet per second, and the aoMlerfltion which that ve- 

loeify is then undergoing is such as, if allowed to continue 
uniformly tor one second would increase the velocity by 

^ or ^ feat. Thus, if a?» #* -bf*, or if a point move 

through f* + <• feet in f seconds, the velocity at the end of 
that time is 2 / + 3 #* feet poy second, and its neoelei-atidn 
is 2 + 6 f; or (for instance) at tlie end of 10 seconds the 
velocity (320 feet per second) is undergoing acceleration at 
ii rate which would, if continued undipturbed for one second, 
add 62 feet in that second : or at the end of the eleventh 
second, the velocity would bo 382 feet per second. 

If/be this accelerating force, wo have then 



dv d’x 
de ’ 


vdv -fdr. 


Thesojerc celled the equations of motion. 

Any unit of time might be chosen instead of one second, 
hut not without the following caution. Let g ho the velo¬ 
city generated by a force acting uniformly for one second: 
then 60 g is the velocity produced in 00 seconds or in one 
minute. If then O'e mea-sure the acceleration by g, when the 
unit is one second, it might seem that we should use 60 g 
instead of g, when the unit is one minute. But it must he 
remembered that when we use the minute as a unit of time, 
wo must measure velocities by the spaces which would be 
described in one minute. Now, in the preceding, 00 g 
means that the body, at the end of one minute, is moving 
at the rate of 00g jier second; (h.at is, at the rale of 
60 X 60 X g per mimite. lienee .3000g is the nieasuij; of 
the acceleration, when both velocity and acceleration are 
rcf'eired to the minute instead of the second. 

Rid'orring to what precedes, wo see tliat accelerating 
forces (or accelerations) are proportional iiivorsely to the 
masses in wliieh they are produced, and directly to the pres¬ 
sures which produce them. Thus the pressure V acting on 


the weight W, produces ^ X 32' 19 feet of velocity iu every 


second. 

Tile greatest difficulty in the way of the hcgiiinor is liis 
lin'iility to confound an increase of velocity with an increase 
of length described. He should carefully attend to the 
arliclo 'ArpELERSTiON, by which ho will see that a relociti/ 
uniformly inoreasing causes unequal spaces to be described 
ill equal successive portions of time; while a uniformly in¬ 
creasing Ic^th described means a uniform velocity, or a 
velocity which does not change at all. 

I'ORCES, IMPRESSED AND EFFECTIVE. When 
various pressures act at different points of a system the'forces 
which act upon any one point m-e not those which would 
by themselves produce the motion which that point really 
has, iu cunsequonce of tlm motion of the system. Thus, 
suppo.se a pendulum with two balls, one above and the 
other (which suppose much heavier) below the point of 
suspension. The forces which act on the upper ball would, 
if it were free of the larger one, cause it to de.soend; while, 
in consequence of the connexion of tho two balls, the smaller 
actually does vibrate like a pendulum turned upside down, 
or as if its gravitating tendency were upwards instead of 
downwards. -Here is an insUmce in which the impressed 
force acts downwards and tho effective force upward.s: that 
is, tho motion which actually ensues is such us would re¬ 
quire a force acting upwards to cause it 

One of the most unbortaut principles in dynamics is (hat 
known by .the name of D’Alombert, and is enunciniod thus: 
tho impressed forces are altogedior equivalent to the 
effective feorces, or if fte direotions of the latter were all 
changed, the,former would equilibrate them. Suppose an 
infinitely small-pc^ion of time to elapse, during which tho 
diffi^nt, amall paasses into which the system may be 
divided receive certain, infinitely small accelerations or 
retardatioiis. tVom'these'the effective forces maybe de¬ 
duced, fec ihe/arefthe forces which would severally produce 
the actual ehanges of ’raleeity which take place. • If then, 
feroM equal; and hentrary to the effective forces thus de¬ 
duced were tq^ied’dtsawb poiiBt, all the motion created by 
the Impressea forees would be destroyed; that is, the 
effective forces me such as sfonld (applied in epntrary 
direetloas) prevent the knpieesed forces from producing 
«ny notitm; , jHoef be put into more acoumte 


language, but it is in substance the one which j 8 ”u 3 ually 
given. [ViarnAi. VEtociTies.] 

FORCES, FARALLELOGRAM OF. Any two forces 
acting at the same point, and represented in magnitude 
and direction by two straight linos, are equivalent to a 
third force which is represented iu magnitude and direction 
by the diagonal of the perallelograra constructed with the 
two lines as its sides. [Composition.] This theorem is 
frequen^ called that of the parallelogram qf forces. 

FORCING, in horticulture, is the art of hastening the 
growth and maturity of flowers, fruits, and vegetables by 
artificial means. 

Many of our finest exotic fruits are indigenous to warmer 
countries, and. would scoi'cely ripen even in our warmest 
seasons; but by this art they aro bi-oiight to groat perfection 
in cold climates, and by advancing or retarding artificially 
the growing season of hardy kinfis they also can he bad in 
regular succession throughout the greater pint of tho 
year. * 

Altliough forcing to any extent is hut of recent date in 
this country, yet it appears to have been practised in other 
countries at a very early period of time. Sir Joseph Banks, 
in the ‘ Hurt. Trans.,’ cites some epigrams from Martial, to 
show that hothouses were nut unknown to the Romans, 
and arrives at the conclusion that in all probability they 
had both vineries and peach-houses, formed of tale instead 
of glass, which is now commonly used. Pliny tells us that 
Tiberius, who was fond of cucumbers, had them in his 
garden throughout the year by moans of (speeularia) stoves, 
where they were grown in boxes, wheeled out in fine wea¬ 
ther, and replaced in the niglit or in cold weather (Plin. 
Hist. Nat., xi.x. 23); whence it may he inferred that forcing 
houses were not unknown -to the Romans, though they do 
not appear to have been in general use. This branch of 
liortieulture was almost unknown in Britain until the end 
of ilio I 7th or beginning of the 18th century, and Lady 
Mary Worlley Montagu, on her Journey to Gunstantinople 
111 tho year 1716, remarks the circumstance of pineapples 
being Bcrved up in tho dessert at the electoral table at 
JIanovev, n.s a thing she had never hej^rc seen or heard of. 
Sir .losepli Banks justly remarks. Had pines been then 
grown in England, her ladyship, who moved in the highest 
cirolos, could not have been ignorant of tho fact. It is said 
that the discovery of peach-forcing in Holland arose from 
an old Dutch gardener having, in a bad season when his 
peaelios would not ripen, acculenlally placed the sashes of 
a holhod over them, which had tlio effect of ripening 
them. Even after forcing was practised to a considorahlo 
extent, its principles were so little understood, that fruit 
procured in this way was nearly destitute of that natural 
flavour which it aerjuires when exposed to the genial in- 
Huciico of the sun’s rays in their most powerful slate. 

Tho fruits of warmer climates, growing in a wild state, 
enjoy a greater degree of light than it is possible to give 
them ill this country at any season of the year, and this is 
one of the most important circumstances to attend to in the 
art of foreing. Nature is in all respects the host guide iu 
these matters, and care should he taken to imitate her as 
far os nussible; first, by taking care that forced plants are 
exposed to all tho light that can be collected; and, secondly, 
by jpresorving a due proportion between the quantity of heat 
and light to which forced plants are exposed; in other 
words, by not forcing loo hard at a season when the sun’s 
rays aro least powerful, thus acting in direct opposition to 
the laws of nature. Attonlion to this is the comer-stone 
of the whole process. When early crops are more desirable 
than high-flavoured fruit, gardeners are obliged to apply 
heat witnout reference to the intensity of light ;'hut if this 
is not the object, foreing should never be commenceil before 
the spring, in ortler that the fruit may have the greatest de¬ 
gree of light when ripening. These principles are now 
generally understood 'and appreciated, and consequently 
our poaches, grapes, and other forced fruits are even .su- 
ttorior to those grown udder theslfoar s^ies of the south of 
Europe. 

Mr. Knight, the president of the London Horticultural 
Society, recommends the temperature to be kept much 
lower daring night than is generally done, and remarks, 

* A gardener in forcing generally treats his plants as he 
would wish to ho treated himself, and, consequently, al¬ 
though the aggregate temperature of his house he nearly 
what it ought its temperature during the night rela- 
, tirdy to tfort of day is almost edways too high.* In one 
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of his vineric!) he always wishes the temperature in tlie 
middle of a brip:ht day in summer to rise to 90°, and when 
the leaves of his plants ore quite dry, he does not object to 
ton or fifteen deg^rees higlier. But he most justly odds, 
that if Ihisis accotnponiM by a high temperature at night, 

‘ it exhausts the excitability of the tree mueh more rapidly 
than ft ypromotes its growth or neoelerates the maturity of 
the fruit, which is in consequence ill supplied with nutri¬ 
ment at the period of its ripening, when most nutriment is 
probably wanted.' 

The same experienced author recommends the plants for 
forcing to be rendered, by previous treatment, as excitable 
as possible, which may ho done by ripening the wood early 
in autumn, and putting tlie tree into a state of repose, 
ready to be roused into action by the application of lieat. 

Ji appears to be a general rmo that plants from warm 
countries ondure with impunity a very high degree of tem¬ 
perature, while those of more temperate regions are im¬ 
patient of artificial Ifliiat, and hence the difficulty of forcing 
the plants of northern climates; for example, the same 
degree of heat in which vines flourish would bo much too 
high for cherries, which throw off their blossoms after ex¬ 
pansion without setting their fruit. The reason of this 
seems to bo the fullowiug: each plant is adapted to the 
])eeuliar circumstances in which it is naturally placed; the 
natives of warm climates are formed to endure heat, and 
those of higher latitudes to sufter. cold; and when those 
circumstances are reversed, those of cold countries being 
placed in oxeessive heat, and those of warm regions in un¬ 
usual cold, the former are oxcilod by far too much and too 
rapidly, so that flowers and fruit are devoloi>ed before the 
leaves have had time to oi-ganiic matter to support them; 
and the latter, if they endure the cold, are not oxcilcd, and 
remain in a langnisqing unhealthy state. These reasons 
will St once show the exiremo caution which is necessary in 
fiiroiug the fi-uits of northern climates, and will at the same 
time suggest the treatment that plants of such a description 
require, and which both reason and experionco agree in ro- 
commonding to those who would' be at all successful in the 
art. Firstly, the ii^easo of tempevatuvo must bo slow and 
gradual, and qevei^t its highest point oxcoed 60° or 65" of 
Irahrenheit with artificial heat; air must be freely intro¬ 
duced, particularly in fine bright weather, and the house 
so constructed as to admit of the greatest possible quantity 
of light, as, for instance, having moveable lights which can 
l>n taken off and put on at pleasure. 

The Butch have long been celebrated as excellent forcing 
gardeiiors, and as their manner of performing the opera¬ 
tion is peculiar, a description of it may be intoresiing. 
The principal feature in their system is conducting iho 
operation chiefly in frames and pits heated witli fermenting 
dung. The trees emploj’ed in forcitq; are generally taken 
from a wall in the open air, planted in a rich border of leaf 
would, and tro^ued to a trellis a few inches below the glass; 
hei% they remain until they have ripened their fruit, afier 
whiuh tltey are moved buck to the wall until wanted for the 
some purpose in some succeeding year; they never force 
from the some plalft two years in succession. Their system 
of emphi^ng' uung instead of fire heat gives tliem uu ex¬ 
cellent opportunity of forcing vegettdiles, such as Freucli 
beans, endive, lettuce, &o., which are either placed oq, or 
plunged in, the bed in the inside of the frame. 

Although pit and fyame forcing U a principal feature in 
the ItortinuUure of HuHaud, yet they have now, as well as 
in thi^oauntry, wore elevated structures. 

The Dutch .plan of forcing is now practised to a con 
siderablc extent in a number of gardens iit Britain, particu 
larly in tiiat of ?. C. Laboucfacic, £s(|.. Hylaiuls, ueai' 
Cholmsford, of which a full account is given in the first vol. 
of the Oardenet^i Magamne, and another interesting 
papr'upon the some subject, communicated to the Horti¬ 
cultural Society by M. Liudegoard, is published in their 
Transactions, Series I. vol. v. The best inihrmation re¬ 
siding tlie scientific fitinciples of fbreing is contaiMii! 
tit rim numerous-papors scattered through tholtensoc- 
riutts elf tho London Horticultural Society, and commis- 
nioated by Mr. Kn%ht and other scientifio individuids. 
Tim host praetteid Worha upon the subject ere those Stom 
the petui <d' 8{teeeh^ M'Fhail, and AberoKnaby^ riie con¬ 
tents of which aredM^y giyeu in Loudon’s Jinhifclojmiia 

t/Ourdmifig.' - .. - 

FORD, A nalne«fi}di«d to dbok pitokof a river wiieto 
tlte wato to stdficipBriy ritoilbiiftotottwof wading 


it, and thus crossing over without having recourse to a 
bridge, a ferry, or other similar means of passage. ' 

^me rivers are never fordablei others are always so; in 
some the ferds are temporary as to season tlteugU perma 
nent as to place, and in others th(^ frequehfly cmiige their 
situation. Rivers whose hanks one steep and course straight 
are rarely fordable, for in such the' wsSer is generally too 
deep or too rapid to admit of finding. Small*and regular 
streams issuing feom springs in flat eountries are genei’ally 
fordable at all times and in all parts. The most common 
cases however are those of temporary and changeable fords. 
Of the first of these it is observable that'vilteti a rivbr bos 
once foiwed its bed in a soil of a certain degree of tenacity 
it seldom changes its channel, so that its sbulowa-and d^ 
parts remain constant, and, if the former permit •ef beitig 
forded, nothing but a rise of the waters rmders the lum 
impracticable. This rise denaiids entirely on the rains 
which fall into the basin of which the river is the drain'and 
the stoe of the basin itself, to which two circmnstaticos the 
river is generally proportionate. If the basin bo large afid 
subject to frequent rain tho fords will frequently he rendured 
impassable; if the rains are of long duration, the passage of 
tho ford will bo interrupted fora time praportionaUy long. 
The channel however remaining permanent the ford may 
again be passed as soon as the excess of water has tlon od 
off. Such fords have generally been used long before 
bridges wcre'eonstructed, and as travellers from a distance 
sometimes found the ford impassable on arriving, hostel ncs 
for iheir temporary reoeption were coustruoted on the banks. 
Such has been the beginning of many towns whose names 
still commemorate their origin, as Chelmsford, Bedford, Ox¬ 
ford, Stratford, &c. 

Such livers as flow through a loose soil, as sand or 
gravel, have generally a very winding course and are con¬ 
stantly shifting tboir channel, that is, tho deep part (which 
the Germans call the thalweg) of thoir bed. These rivers 
though they present the greatest number of fords arc con¬ 
stantly varying the situation of them, so that they are not 
only temporaiy as to season hut also as to place. The rains 
by increasing tho mass of water increase the stronijlh and 
rapidity of the curronUby which the bed is ploughcrf up ami 
deepened in an irregular manner. Banks also are carried 
a-way and others formed in parts that before were deep. 
Thus after every flood, the place of the ford is changed. 

In tho case of torrent rivers, such as those of Italy, fords 
ui-e vory common, but they are subject to be rendered sud¬ 
denly impassable, or shifted, the waters rising with fright¬ 
ful rapidity to a great height and acquiring amazing force. 
They however soon subside, and, unless fliey have deepened 
the channel, cause no other inconvenience than a very tem¬ 
porary delay. 

In military operations fords are eff .the gmtest iraport- 
anoe. The inhabitants on the borders, of . a-river generally 
know where they ore, but as their indications* cannot always 
be relied upon, particularly in ;«Ui enemy’s country, tlw fords 
must be looked for. They are generally found eitlier in tho 
widest part of the river, or in the direction of the'diagonal 
hue that joins the salient angle of one ^e to the salient 
angle of the other side, as A B or C D.' - " 



In tlie first ease .-.(he waten spread out in the .wi'ter tmrt 
of (he bed of the river,-and are thetefore leey,doup; .tmd in 
Uie second, tliere is alwaw a deposit 9f the.todienl 

angles (as indicated by the dotted lines) andcopsoquen ly 
the water is more shallow in those parts, , , j 

Fords for infantry .should , not voxitesd the depriis of 
three feet, and for eavato that of fwr fwft-' vji'lteso are (he 
extreme ^tl)S, and if m bumpt helb^i^hattapii it is 
dangoroua to risk todiim two feet;iyater 

fop in&utry and throe fer raujf nlso 

be firm and «vem> Mrad* Mucks of 

great obstaolee-'doose sandthS^'Nd^ a foiid % oo^lry, 
for, being «ttoi^ -up from tn# tedtem ,lf the .Mcsnt.itis 
ehrried away^-liy the .strewn*, sad the. fprd ;^tbus hbeemes »> 
deep that tW,l^.<hotseib m snoh cas^Sto »reed 

to swim. , fhpibFPpeite hUmk mq^t he eMy ucceiteiblo 

sad<nt««aj.ito.#to nsslesifto mrotw * SveK*|wto,'3»u|«^ing 

ptt^essjiiitopeded ljy,«>Rl« 
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or impassable forests, tUiok bMisTi-wood, ®* swampy ground. 
Hating discovered a ford, it » indispensable to mark its 
situation, and if. some time .sitould have elapsed previous to 
conducting .tho troops to it, the ford should be again ex¬ 
amined iu order to oe sum timt the waters have nut risen, 
or that tire enemy may not since have rendered it impass¬ 
able, which may bo effected in. different ways. Other con¬ 
siderations are .neoeesary when the ford is to be passed in 
presonoe of on eneiny« but these belong to a different sub¬ 
ject. 

FOHD, JCMSN, the dramatist, descended from a bighly- 
respcrtahlo fara^ in the north-west of Devonshire, was the 
second son of ’Hiomas Ford of Hsington in that county. 
The exact date of his birth is not known, but Malone’s in¬ 
dustry has fixed his baptism at April 17,1S8C, as appears 
from the padsli register of lisington. 

Having some connexion with Popham, the chief justice. 
Ford was designed for the bar, and entered at the Middle 
Temple, November 16, 1602; four years after which time 
he produced his first poem, ‘ Fame’s Memorial,' an elegy 
on the death of the earl of Devonshire, dedicated to his 
emmtess, the Ixiautiful sister of the favourite earl of Essex. 
Tins jiuom odds nothing to the author’s present reputation, 
and all wo gatherfiroiu it are some hints of a disap]>ointment 
ill love, for the cure of which ho had recourse to writing. 

Ill addition to this mode of mental relief he applied him¬ 
self to a practice then common, that of assisting in (he 
cDuiposition of plays, but he did not appear as an independ¬ 
ent writer till 1629, when ho puhlisbed ’The Lover’s Melan- 
eliol)',’ which was followed four years afterwaids by ‘ ’Tis 
Pity She’s a Whore,’ ‘The Broken Heart,’ and ‘ Isivo's 
Saerifice.’ The next year produced ‘ Perkin Warbeck 
and in 1038-39 he published two serious comedies, ealleil 
‘ The Fancies chaste and noble,’ and ‘ The Lady’s Trial.’ 
Besiilcs these, he-wrote iu conjunction with Decker ‘The 
Sun's Darling,’ a moral mask, wliicli was nut primed till 
10,'<7 according to Laugbaiiio, or 1058 according to Giftbrd. 

Nothing more U known of Ford; hut from some obscure 
(raihlions it has been supposed that soon after 1638 he re¬ 
tired to his n.alive jdaco of llsiugtan, and ihoro spent the 
reiuaintlcr of lus days. 

Ford’s plays contain many fine thoughts, and numerous 
siiecimens of haruiuniuns versification, apparently the result 
of considerable labour. One fault into which he has 
fallen in comraou with others his conteinporarios, that 
iiainely of killing off all his dramatix perxonee at the 
<‘ii(t of the fifih Mt, appears to arise from an overstrained 
desire of completing and perfecting the action of the play. 
Forgetting that the end of every drama is to represent a 
ccrinin crisis in tho affairs of one or more of the principal 
agents, he endeavours to make the fortunes of almost all 
tile inferiors converge to the same point, and accordingly 
involves them in a similar ruin. 'This is very much the 
case in * ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore’ and ‘The Broken Heart;’ 
in the latter, as much from the intricacy of the plot as from 
any other reason. 

iiis best work is, we think,' Perkin Warbeck.’ It hag 
an air of repose throughout which wo do not see in Fonl’s 
other plays. The device too of making Perkin believe in 
the justice of his own claims is highly ingenious; besides 
which the characters of Huntly, Katharine, and Dalyell 
are so excellent, that the whole effect of the play is very 
much like what is called Shakspeare’s second manner. 
Here however, as in all Ford’s dramas, we want Shakspearc’s 
clowns and fools. TtmVe is nothing of nature, or oven of 
genial biimour in Ford’s comio characters: the best is per¬ 
haps the taiioir in ‘ Perkin Warbeck,’ but he is, to speiik in 
the most favourabSo terms of him, very much overstrained. 
It is in melancholy passages and love scenes that we must 
look tor Ford’k peouliar excellence; and if the characters of 
Annetoella and Gfovaimi had been more fully sustained 
throughout, <'Tis Pity She’s a Whore’ would probably have 
heOn FoM’s mostpeneet tragedy. 

(I.Anghaine's Drwmtie p. 219; Winstanley’s Engl. 
Ppief*. p. 114 ; CBJtord’S edition of Ford.) 

FORD'OH.'UOHN DB, the ftither of Scottish history, 
» believed to. hive been a canon of Aberdeen, and to have 
been'"b0rn in nari^ of Fordnn, in tho Moarns, in the 
early peMfifthe fburteientlweentary. He probably died in 
tho year 1396, at ve^sOon oftto. His history, as far as 
completed by ihfrnselfi is ht five hooks, and comes down to 
the end of-thd mton of David I. (a.d. H98); it begins at 
the creation, tho first chapter being entitled ‘ Do Mundo 
P. C, No. 639. “ 


[ sonsibili, terra scilicet et suis quatuor punctis prinelpali- 
t bus, oriontali, occidentah, australi, ot boreali,’ and a gWt 
: deal that immediately follows, being rather a treatise on 
cosmogony than a chronicle or history. But, iu addition to 
the five books, bo left materials for bringing down the nar¬ 
rative to A.D. 1385, which were put in order by Walter 
Bower, abbot of liiuhcohn, who, as he tells us hiinbclf, was 
born in that year. Bower also continued the histiu v tn 
the death of James I. (A.n. 1437), tho whole work bi'ing 
thus extended to 16 books. Fordnn states that he sjicni 
much lime in collecting the materials for his liistory, liotU 
by inquiry and by travel; and ho appears to have made a 
diligent use of all the sources of infurination that were ac- 
(■es.siblu to him. lie has uiidoiibtodly preserved many 
facts which otherwise would have perished. Alihougit 
by no moans free from the credulity which belonged to Iho 
spirit of his ago, he deserves to he eoiisidered as, by coiiipu- 
rison, both an honest and a semiblo writer; the tnythologv 
of tho Scottish history appears in a niueli simpler shape lu 
his account than it assumes in the hands of his succo'-sor :. 
Tho flvo first books of Fordun’s work were first primed 
under the title of ‘Joannis Fordnn Scoli Chroiiicuii, sivo 
Scotonim Historia.’in Gale’s ‘ Historim Britaiiiiicni, Saso- 
nic®, &o. Seriptores xv.’ (commonly referred to as the liist 
volume of Gale’s colleclion) fol.. Oxen., 1691, pp. ,'i(,3-701. 
The flist complete edition of tho work was published by 
Heiu-nu, at Oxford, in 5 vois. 8vo., in 1722, under llic title 
of‘Joannis de Fordun, Scoticlii-ouicon.’ A more com¬ 
plete and accurate udition appeared at Edinburgh iu I75U, 
in 2 vols. fol., ciitillod ‘Joannis Fordun Seetichroiiiroii, 
cum siqipleinentis et contimiatione Walteri Bowen, liisiil® 
Saiicti Columb® Abbalis, &c., cura GuuUeri Goodull.’ 
Souio copies of this piihlicalioii are said to have a dilVon iit 
title page, witii (he dale 177.5. Of Goodall’s perf'irinaiiee 
Pinkerton (hitroiluclion to Itiquir’i/ intu Uixtnry of Scot¬ 
land) .says; ‘ A laudabh* work ; but lies iiitroducUoii is ano¬ 
ther violent jiiece, fraught willi eoiitemptiblo scurrility, lew 
prejudice, small roading, and gross error. Ho talks like a 
master where ho is not even a sclmlar, and dreams he 
knows everything where he knows nothing.' Many luanu- 
scripts of Fordun are extant. In all of these, we believe, 
the ‘ Seoli’ of the title is joined in one word willi the 
‘ Cliroiiicoti,’ and not plaeed separutidy as an uiiiiexati'iii 
to the unthor’s iianiu, iu the maimer in which it I's ininled 
by Gale. 

FOUDWTOir. [Kent.1 

FOIIECLOSURK. [Mortoacje j 

FORELAND, N. uinl S. IKent.] 

FOREMAN. [JtiiiY.] 

FORESHORTENING (in Italian scorciare, .xenrein) is 
a term chiefly applied to anatomical drawing when ono or 
more limbs of a tiguro, or its entire body, are shown so as to 
be shortened hy being viewed directly m front or iieaily so, 
and the spectator seeing little more than its/ore end, or that 
which is towards him. Thus, supposing an extended arm and 
hand to be nearly opposite tho eye, and porpondicular to or 
forming a right angle with the picture, little more titan tho 
tips of tho fingers and thickness of tho arm would he visible. 
Hence, as perspective has boon defined to be tUo art of 
foreshortening objects, foreshortening may be explained as 
linear perspective applied to the human fljjuro, this homg 
the principal case which admits of striking perspective 
effect in such subjects; because when, as for the most jiart 
happens, tho limbs aro beheld in their full or nearly their 
full extent, let tho attitude bo what it may, tho outline is 
little affected by mere perspective; consequeniJy, except 
iu ceiling-piucos, wheie the figures are supposed to bo 
above the spectator, and seen from below tlio plane on 
which they stand, foreshortomiig—at least any considerable 
degree of it—is rarely required in delineating the human 
figure; while, on the other hand, it occurs tnorc or less iu 
almost all those of animals, their forms being more com¬ 
pounded and ftieir bodies placed katitmufalty. An exuiniilo 
of foreshortening may therefore at any time bo ohlaiuoil 
hy standing either in front of or hohied a hoi-sc, when tho 
biml or fore-logs, os the c.ase may be, will be nearly con¬ 
cealed by those towards the eye, end the back ofthe animal 
or its length be no longer visible. In sculpture, unless it 
be in rc^iefc, the foreshortening of the limbs depends en¬ 
tirely upon the station chosen by tho spectator himself; 
whefeas in paiirtifte it depuuds upon that chosen by tho 
painter for him; and, several fine examples of it occur in 
the works of Michael Angelo, Correggio, and Rubens, 
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FOREST, an extoneivc tract of grottnd overgrown with 
trues alone, of one dr several epecit^ or with threes and 
underwood. 

Forests are not only highly interesting in themselves, but 
are of most extensive importance, whciher as regia^s thoir 
intluence in the general economy of the gloho or on local 
climate; as supplying to man those necessary articles 
limiter and fuel, besides a variety of nutritious, medicinal, 
und tinctorial plants; or niially, as affording shelter to wild 
animals, which finding in them both food and security, leave 
man unmolested. 

In taking a view of the forests which cover suc.h immense 
tracts of tiie oartli’s surface, the firs]t thing which Strikes us 
is their variety. In one place they are composed of palm.s, 
in another of oaks, and elsewhere of pities and hireh trees, 
&c. We are next surprised at the apparent dissimilarity of 
sitimtion in which wo find" collected together trees of the 
same kind; palms in Autoritiu, in Africa, and in Asia; 
oaks and pines in Russia and in Mexico, in plains und on 
mountain tops. A little consideration however will satis¬ 
factorily account for this. Ti'ihjs, like other vegetaldos, 
require, according to their several natures, and independent 
of suitable soils, different modifications of heat, light, 
moisture, and utmosphorio pressure; circumstances which, 
so fur from being influenced by latitude alone, arc much 
more dependent upon height above the level of the sea, its 
vicinity and other circumstances, than upon proximity to or 
distance from the equator. Henco, not only do we find par¬ 
ticular kinds of trues aasociated in those regions which are 
must Conducive to their perfect development, but as we 
find regions of similar climate in difterent parts of the 
world, so do wo find them producing vegetation of similar 
character, and thus, thougn the torrid zone has forests 
peculiar to itself, wo there find also, but at different heights 
above the sea, the forests of what am termed tlie temperate 
and frigid zones. It is however ruraurkablo and not easily 
accounted for, that, although the same trees seem to require 
similar climates, these climates do not always give birth to 
the same kind of plants. The climate of many parts of tho 
mountainous region of the torrid zone is similar to that of 
the temperate zone, and yet Humboldt did not find u single 
indigenous rose-troo in all South America, and this shrub 
is entirely wanting in the southern hemisphere. Heath is 
peculiar to the oiu world, for out of 137 known species, not 
one is found in tho new continent fi-om I’ennsylvaiiin and 
Labrador to Nootkaand Alasbka; and the greater port of 
our European forest-trees, even the hardiest, disappear 
towards the Tobol and the Irtish. Th^ do not grow in 
Siberia though the climate is the same. The o^, the hazle, 
and the wild-apple arc not found from the Tobol to l>a-uria, 
although the two first appear again suddenly on the borders 
of the Argoun and the Amur, and the last is again found 
in tlie Amtian islands. 

According to pumboldt, whether we ascend from tho 
plain of Orotavia to. the top of the Peak of Toneriffe, or from 
the shores of flip Paoific to the summit of the Mexican 
Ando?, we find diSltreat zones of vegetation, in wliieh the 
succession of forest-trees follows, generally, the same order 
that is observed in passing over ihe surface of tho earth 
IViini the equator towards the poles. Raymond, also, in tho 
Pyrenees, and Tournefort, on Mount Ararak found in as¬ 
cending these mountains, the same succession of trees as 
exists in passing from their particular latitudes towaifla flae 
frozon r^ons. from this frict it has been rather raslily 
ooncluded, that certain heights correspond in the nature of 
their vegetation with certain latitudes: this however is not 
strictly the case, niw is the succession we have mentioned 
a^isolutely that observed in proceeding from the equator 
northward. The extreme heights at which eerta|n forest- 
trees vegetate in the Andes are different fr-om those at 
which jlin satpe trges are found in the Pyrenee*, and while 
the birch is nearest the snow in Lapland it is succeeded in 
flio Alps hit the pine. These anomalies are explained hy a 
differenae m some of the elements of local climate, and Iw 
tho pightpe fkot of particular primitive distribuhon. It jh 
also''jmmarKhhl'^ th^ in some eases forests arp oompoaed 
aotdW of toiDe:pmw.edat free. Tliua, in lAifiand there ate 
extensive forttata of . l^h w^hout a single tree of aby other 
kind. Mid withdul In Moaovia alao are eiten- 

rive forests gf nothing Httt hfroh. In Norway, Sweden, khd 
Finiehd'imany frueste ieoiuiMexdfm^tdy^ Jfria fam 
whole woods of nothiny hat eecaa<'h.«ta .4^^ 

Out Suropeaa fefetti) g«tMwaS|r oeMdafrifo «M itott* 




posed chiefiy of oak. dpi, ash, beegh, alder, poplar, willow, 
plane, birch, and linie,'together with liiterapdrsw wild- 
apple, pear, and cherry-trees, dogwood, hawmofri'aiid. ser¬ 
vice-tree ; the uiiderwood being hazle, el^|. bttckfliorn, 
viburnum, dog-rose, &c. Yew and holly are' fhe Over- 
greens of our woods, and of conflterous trees we' have the 
larch, difierent species pf the pine and fir, the t^ross, and 
the Juniper. • . 

mreHs qf Great Britain and British’ ides, 

like other countries of Europe, were iri frlfliher'times much 
more abundantly covered with timber than they we at 
present. Tlie increase of population tends to fhb 4^ 
structiun of forests.by causing a demand for the pmdu^ 
tiuns of arable lah^; and this, together with the prbiligal 
expenditure of wood, whon it is abundant,* antj the general 
and long-continued neglect of tiny measures tending' to en¬ 
sure a constant supply, have been the chief causes of the 
great diminution of wood. But though we have now hardly 
any forests of considerahlo "extent, tlmre are perhaps fow 
countries over which tinibor is more equably distributed, 
(hat is, in those counties whore the soil and aspect' are 
favourable to its growth. Woods of small extent, Ooppiccs, 
clumps, and clusters of trees are Very genprally distributed 
over the face of the country, which, togfetlier with the timber 
scattered in the hedge rows, constitute a mass of wood of no 
inconsiderable importance. 

In Herefordshire, Warwickshire. Northamptonshire, and 
Staffordshire is abundance of lltiO oak and euh woods. 1 n 
Buck’inghamshiro there is a quantity of birch and oak, ami 
al.so fine beech. Sussex, once celebrated for the "extent 
and quality of its oak forests, has yet some good timber: at 
jiresent its woodlands, including coppice-wood, occupy 
175,000 acres. Essex, with 50,000 acres of woodland, has 
some elms and oaks. Surrey, Hertfordshire, and Derby¬ 
shire abound in coppice-woods. In Worcestershire is abuiid- 
anco of oak and elm. In Oxfordshire there are the forosls 
of Wliichwood and Stokcncliurch, chiefly of beech, with 
some oak, ash, birch, and aspen. Berkshire contains a 
part of Windsoy forest; and Gloucestershire, the Forest of 
Dean; so that these lliree last counties are extcnsiiely 
woodejl and with nohh* trees. Cheshire lias few woods of 
any extent, but tho hedge-row timber and coppices are m 
such ahuudaiice as to give the whole country', especially 
when scon from an elevation, tho appearance of a vast 
forest. Of tho remaining counfles so'rae have Very little 
wood, and a few aro altogether without; hut tho want, and 
value of timber have given rise to a great many flourishiog 
plantations. In Woles particularly, there is a rage for 
planting. In South Wales alone six millions of trees, it is 
said, aro annually planted: if that is the case, nine-tenths 
of the number must come to nothing, or thb fjliolp country 
would bo one enfitc forest. 

Scotland lias few forests of large timber, if wo except the 
woods of Inverness-shiro and Aberdeenshire. In the 
former of these counties the natural pine-WQods pjtceed the 
miant.ily of this wood growing naturally in all ihe rest of 
Britain. In Stmthspey alone there are l$,00u acres of 
natural firs; and in other parts the woods are reckoned by 
miles, not by acres; tliere are tdao okk woods and extrusive 
tracts of birch. In Aberdeenshirp', in the higher ^vj^ons 
of Mar, tliere aro 100 sqviajp miles of y^dd and planiaitions. 
The pines of Broemar ore Inagnificehf in .pize, and are of 
iho finest quality, .^.tolesliire, Dumbattoiishu'e, andjlir- 
lingshire have n^ahy (Equeahde 6^ acres of coppice-weed, 
and, with a yer# fe.w 'exc^p(ions,J.heireB^ir(ing counties 
have many, and aonie very exlpi(Ssive'plan{ittions. 

Ireland lias every appeariM»oeofbfvi^ been once <^red 
with wood, but at the pmsent day flinher jw |*oe^gly 
scarce in that country, there heii^ ]bo woods, if ]wh.excdpt a 
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nIantatioiiB,seems to promise tjjat yie sliall never bo wljolly wbi«h rises to the hoigiit of 2800 feet above tlieseo, beyond 
destitute of so esseutkl an article ^ wood., According to which, and to Iho height of 4000 feet. Ihcre are beech 
M'CviUoch, there is onnualljr cut dp^ to Great Britain and woods; the firs are found at the height of SfiOO feet. 

Ireland timter to the amouiht of 2,0(10,jfOOf. trance has many Ono forests, though hardly sufficient 

If from bur own country %e pass oy« to the' continent of for the consumption of a country where wuod is the chief 
Europe, we shall find forests of much greater extent, par- combustible, and where the state of the arts and general 
ticularly to the north-bast- ■ ,. civilisation create a constant demand for large limher and 

Norway.—In the' botithbm part of this country the wood of every kind. Tlie variety of climate and posinoti 
meuntains,ant ^vered wito wood; birch, maple, pine, and in that country are however favourable to the growth of, 
fir, forming itofoenBe fdrests; thb to, sometimes attaining a all kinds of European and many exotic trees; the oak, the 
height of Ifib feet, is in ^at estimation for masts knd birch, the elm, the ash, and the beech, are abundant; the 
building timber':, in the regions of moderate elevation are alder grows in tho damp places, and the mountains arc 
aspens- The good lands luive some fine forests of oak, clothed with pines and fir. The woods are pretty gene- 
which extend 'ss for ay Droirtheim, in ,63“ north latitude, rally distributed over the country; and of the 8fi depart- 
The foreswef Sweden are similar to those of Norway. In ments into which the country is divided, there are 2'l, in 
the tomb places there grows in abunilauee the almond- each of which there arc from one to two hundred ihousaiul 
leavyd wulow («& aWpgtfaiinu). acres of wood, a dozen more containing each from two to 

Dentmrh .— Of this country it may be remarked that three hundred thousand acres, six baling from three to 
Jutland once covered with thick forests, has now only a four hundred thousand acres, and tliree which reckon eiu h 
few Ibngslips on itif eastern side. Holstein has very little above four hundred thousand acres. The department of 
wood, ^e island of Funen has some small woods, as also Dordogne alone contains upwards of a million ueius of 
Scaland, in that part of it which borders on the Sound, wood. In all France there is reckoned about 21 uiillioii.s of 
Falstor is well wooded, and Bornholm has a good deal of acres of woods and forosts; of which about oiie-seieiitii, 
birch. In all, Denmark possesses about 1.30 square leiiguu.s consisting of 1473 dliforciit forests, belong to tho state, 
of wood, chiefly birch; there is also ash, alder, and oak, tlio gcograpliical position and local peculiarities id’ 

but pine and fir are scarce. which are favourable in a high degiue to legelatioii of 

HoUand possesses timber, though not in very gi'cat every kind, is not particularly rich in foiest trees. There 
quantity generally speaking; what there is, consists of is at Ravena an extensue forest of the stone pine (Pt/ius 
beech, fir, poplar, and ash; willow grows along the canals, piupa). The Apennines also have their portion of eouifeious 
and the coppices are of maple, ash, nornheain, hireh, and trees, and we in some places euiered to tho top with luxu- 
hceoh, with a slight portion of oak-bushes. In Guelder- riant forests of chestnut-trees. The fertile basin of the i*o 
land there avo plantations of many miles in extent of fir abounds in plantations of olive, niulbcrr\, fig, and almond- 
and Weymouth pines, and many hundred acres have been trees, while tho pyramidal poplar forms a eonlrast by it.s 
sown with acortis. At Rhenen there are thick woods, as tapering form with the flaltened and branchy liead of llie 
also at Arnhem; and many plantations liavo been formed stone pine.aiidtlie same may be said of other parts ofltaly. 
on the Upper Yssel of fir, pine, oak, boech, and hireh. In Sicily the forests have long since been exhausted, and 

Germany is so well wooded that the forests are estimated winid is extremely rwe in that island. But in Sardinia 
to cover about one-third of the whole surface, though oae-fiftli of tho surface is covered witli ant lent forests of 
some consider this estimate too largo. In Hanover arc oak, among which is tho cork oak (Quercus euberl, the 
some fine groves, and a quantity of limes and willows common oak ((J. rofcw), and the evergreen oak (Q ilex). 
planted in rows. This kingdom also includes about three- Spain and Vortuf’ul are deficient in wood, both as regard.s 
ilftiis of the Harz forest. In If'eetphulia there are very (quantity and quality. Tlic peninsula however is not iiii- 
exteiisivc forests, ono in particulai-, in the noighliour- laiourahle to the growth of timber; in the time of llie 
hood of O.snabriiek, is about thirty-too miles long and Honrs, tlic southern provinces in particular possessed sonic 
twenty broad. Tluise woods, in whitntlierc is abundance noble fore-sls, but they have long since been devastated; 
of the finest oak timber, are stocked with swine, and and allliuiigli since the time of Pliilip II. therd exists uu 
furnish the hums so generally esteemed over all Europe, excellent cod(> of forest laws, they are altogether disregarded 
III Brumwick tho wowls and plantations cover a surface of or evaded. Nevertheless there are still some foroats iii 
near SOU,OOO acres. Saxony is also abundantly supplied Spain; thus between the two Bagneres, in the Spanish 
will) forosts and plantations. Jlesee (Jassel has about a valley of Aran, and on both .sides of the wostorn l’y reneo.s, 
million of acres of wood, and the Rfonisli provinces arc there are forests of the silver fir; and on the south side of 
amply furnicdied with it. Prussia possesses about 18 thesemountains, oast of Benasque, as also near Mont Perdu, 
millions of 8cre.s of woodland. New Kunnersdoiff is a and on tho hills surrounding the republic of Andorra, are 
wood 20 miles in length. The hanks of the Oder are well woods of the Pinus unrinala; and in the ueiglihourliuod 
furnished with toe oaks, as also pinos, birches, and willows, of Campo, in Upper Aragon, are forests of tho Pinus py- 
of extraordinary dimensions; elms do not thrive. In »-cnatca. or, accoiding to some, the P. AartcAfo, or Cor.sieau 
several places the roads for miles are bordered with poplars, nine. On the Siorra de Cuenca, the Sierra de Segura, the 
and tlidre is abundance of flourishing plantations. Bohemia Sierra Nevada, and the Serrunia de Ronda, are some tracts 
possesses forests of all the trees common in Germany; of different kinds of pine, as tho P. Ilispanica, or Spanish 
they arp regularly cut, and furnish upwards of 270 millions pine, and the Aleppo pine {P.halepensis). The Aleppo pine 
of dubical fret of wood, of which, as it greqtly exceeds grows in considerable quantities in. Catalunia, and in the 
the consumption of the country, a consitorahle part is western part of Andalusia is a foresf of the stone pine. The 
exported. Baoana grows a quantity of fine oak ana beech principal forest of Spain however is that of St. Ildorou.<.u, 
timber: tho principal ftoesfs are those of ^essart, the which is diielly of the tooteh pine (P. ryfow’/m). In the 
Rhon-Gebitge, Zwieeto, Mitten, Kulwald, Retzler, Lo- maritimo part of the Basque provinces there is nothing but 
rentt, &o.; they covet together a surface of upwards of the miserable pin des landes. lu Biscay Ixioch only is 
seven millions of acrei being about 29 hundredths of cultivated; but in Galicia and in Catalonia there are 
the whole superficies of the country, or nine acres to each both oak and beech. In Estromadura there are forests 
fomto- Itt Wuriefnierg the forests occupy about one-third of the evergreen oa.k, which produce tlie sweet or edible 
of the whole suifoce. Madeii counts about two millions of acorn; Catalonia, 'Valencia, and the environs of Seville, 
acres of forests, consisting of oak and pinO. In the Jrch- • produce tho cork-tree (Q. sober). This tree, which was 
(fuoAn i^jf iliAWai . thoi^ there aie many forests, they formerly abundant in Andalusia, is proceeding rapidly to 
have'heeti to' fonilt A 6 ^ 0 ted, that wood is eomparatively extinotion. Many parts however of the Oastiles, Aragon, 
scarce Olid dtoit. ..t%e Bungarian states have, towards Andalusia, and £strema4ura, are without wood ; and 
tiio north toS writ, is. also in TrinsylvaDto sqtoe vci^ although the common oak is found to small quantity in 
extensive fotetfi; :thit ci Bakemy, the most cons'iderabie in the northern province^, upon the whole there is a great 
tto oofinM fgT 'toC'toi dnest. oaks. The plains are in deficiency of useful wood: all the middle and southern 
.gBnitoif^'qr wdt^ ttottheCirptototos are covered with re^ns hardly produce one good kind of timber, 
fhi ipts^io),. T6e whole country con- European Turkey.—Of this country it is observable that, 

taiini ibont' 12 tolMoM df aCreS of forest. The Tyrol on the nortoern side of the Balkan, in the basin of rite 
abounds in timhec, to wdiich a quantity fo exported to V enice. Danube, there are fine forests of oak, elm, and pine, and in 

iroodeto^lculM^^ wito the Watlachia there are whole forests of fruit frees^ pariictoarly 
cono-b'iS^i^ trw. ' bbtaipyiflg a region plvun, apple, pear,,cherry, and apricot. On the southern 
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side of the ehaitl'the forests *re particulariy varied. Dif- 
fureiU kind* of tend fir, oak, iDttple, sycamore, widnilt, 
chestnut, and heetd), kre fonnd in suoeession on the several 
terrace*, while Oft the mottritaifts themselves forests of -oak, 
elm, aktl lin^ a^hd. The MOrea produces the eork tree, 
the Rermes dak, the VaHhha oak, of which the aeom* w 
eaten,'the plahd, fhe wild Olive, the sweet chestnut,the 
manna aah, ‘pitie, Srsi and the laroh, the barren dmat^ 
the silk tree, fed., and a variety of plants used in the ai-ts, 
and in pharmacy. _ „ . i , 

7ft»«a.---Of all the countries of Enrope* Russia is the 
most alnindantly provided with timber; and hor jforeate 
would he on almost inexhaustible source of wealth, if it 
were possible for the government effectually to protect them 
from dostruction. In 1802 regulations for the preservation 
oft he forests were established, but such is their extent and 
lliut of the country, that it is next to impossible wholly to 
prevent tlio waste of wood. 

Hermann’s Statistical Notice of the Agriculture of Russia, 
pnblmhcd in the 8th vol. of the ‘ Memoirs of the Academy 
Of Sciences of St. Petersburg,’ and quoted in Mr. Behinizler’s 
late work, states, ‘there are still 200 , 000,000 of acres exclu¬ 
sively covered with pine and other eotie-boaring treos, with¬ 
out counting oaks, maples, beech, poplar, and hornbeam, 
(none of which arc scarce below the latitude of 52“) and 
hir<'h. which grows further north.’ In the year 1804 it was 
estimated that there existed 8,i02,29f) pine trees fit for 
masts, being .80 inches in diameter ; and 37'1,804.oiik trees, 
if 24 inches and upwards in diameter; about 87,000,000 
more pines wore proper for building timber. Enomous as this 
may appear, the statement, so far from being exaggerated, 
would seem toho consiilerably below the truth, it being certain 
that in llie three northern ^vurnments alone of Wologda, 
Archangel, and Olonets, there are 21(1,000,000 of acres of 
forest trees, chiefly pine and fir. Birch, pines, fir, and limes, 
tire tile common forest trees of Eiii opcan Ru.ssia. The first 
is the most abundant as far as the 55th parallel, beyond 
which there are still found vast forests of pine and fir. The 
governments of Novgorod and Twer are covered with wood : 
the Volkonsky forest is the largest in Europe. In tlie go¬ 
vernment of Perm, of a surface of 5t),(il»0,U(KI of acres, 
47,000,1)00 are covered with forests. Many of these im¬ 
mense Iraota of woisl ni-o itnpcuetrablc, and liurbour great 
ipiatltities of lienrs, wolves, and other .savage beasts, while 
others abound in deer and game of all kinds. In E#- 
thonia, Livonia, and Courlahd, there are fine forests of 
pine, fir, and birch, the latter predumiiniting in the moist 
places; alder, ash, elm, and plane, are found in the good 
soils, hut Oak is in general scarce. In Courlund lime is 
abundant, but beech i» raro; there are willows of several 
varieties. In general it maybe observed tlial, in Russia, 
the pine, fir, and other coniferous trees, are found as far 
north as 67°; birch, nspon; and extensive forests of lime, 
as fiir as 54° or .55°; onk, rare in the central plateau, pros- 
jiers towards 51° or 52°, hut in tho valley of the Volga they 
aro' fine end abundant at 55°. In, ihe same region where 
the onk succeeds tho Russian maple (Actr fitrtariewu) is in 
nhundance, as olsii white poplar and hornhuara. In lltc 
eetttral provinces licoch hardly reaches Smolensk, and does 
not pass beyond Lit tie Russia. Iiisome parts of the Ukraiiio 
are fine oak forests. In Lithuania tho timber is generally 
fir. intermixed with pino and birch, and occasionally oak. 
The-woods of the lattor province harbour bears, elks, &c., 
and in the oolohrated forest of Biolovieje is found tho bison, 
a species of Urus. 

ftilaitd, gmierally speaking, is oovered with maguillccnt 
forests; in Mar.ovia particularly llioro are some very fine 
wmals. The different varieties of the pine arc found in the 
sandy places, and on the mountains are fir and buceh. Oak 
suoeeous well in good soil. In addition to titese treos Po¬ 
land also possesses larch, lime, elm, and ash. In tho Bucko- 
wine aro forests of hooch, intermixed with to and hkeh 
Woods. 

It aiipeara then, that although the progress of dwilization 
and iflooi^ of population have groauy sdiminished -tern 
forests s^ieh at one time covered great part of Europe, 
there is rilE «h immense quantity of wood, and the necessity 
.wf keopkuf nn4 -nanstet sup^dy being now very genenlN 
acknowleogedC thote is reason to hope that tlio forests .Will 
no longer ha sdsMsde^ited ltd- whittan destruetion, but that, on 
the contrary, Iho <Miat49|i timber and cutting of ocjjue 
woods wiUr be pv^mrlymsgulsted, end foesh plantafioiu 
nmie to itq^eo^the ttowl ce WH Bi t igii 


We will, now take a hasty glance over other ,par^ of Ih* 
world. , ’‘'■'..s' • 4 ■ 

. tho Caucasus wo find..Mt 'on, the western, 

eastern, and.tsouthorn elopes of thi«t ero^orosts 

ef cedar, cypress, juniper, hsech. khd oak, roe ydges 
of these, quinces, wild apple, aivd pear trees, while the,warm 
and sheltered valleys prodpop the al^wl, % jMsaeh, and 
the. fig. On the herders vf the Ctu^n^thete iich woods of 

^^L’.^aAffi^^^unt'faurus ii'cdU^'tiyiilhibrosfs of 
cypress,.jutiiper,;«nd mvinea. The gall-m^ ogk from 
the Bosporus to Syria, and the Persian f^tier.tpaksuhd 
fir abound in the forests along the Black Sea., .Thete are 
also in different parts woods composed ettclusively of fruit 
treos. $yr», to iwpgstatioh greatly siuiuar, .sihls the sy¬ 
camore and palm trees. . 

Arabia luts no forests, property speaking. The Oases, 
however, contain groves of date palms, tatnarinds, and dif¬ 
ferent fruit trees. In Hejac the date palm is abundant 

Persia. —In Mekran there are fore^ of tho Indian palm 
intenuixed with the odortforous shrubs of Arabia hVlix. lu 
the valley of Shiraz we find only clamps of plane trees, 
woeping willows, aud poplars; but the mountains which 
boriler the Caspian are covered with oak, lime, acacia, and 
chostnut, and higher up cedar, cypress, and other pines, 
with the sumach and the mountuin-asb. Ghilan uhuumls 
ill boxwood, and on tho south-east of the Caspian there is 
great abundance of oak, but no pine. 

Stberin is too cold for the oak, llie hazle, the alder, the 
lane, and the wild apple; even the ash ceases towards the 
rtish ; and tlie fir, which in Norway grows as far as 70", 
stops in Siberia at 60°, while tho silver fir goes no further 
than .58”. The great steppes of this country are neverthe¬ 
less bounded by thick forests of birch, willow, elm, Tartiniun 
maple, black aud white poplar, aspen, aud a great variety of 
firs, among oUiors tho Siberian cedar, which somciimi's 
attaiiw a height of 120 foot, and is particularly fine on 1 In- 
banks of the Ycnesci. The country hctwoeii this rivc-r tinil 
the Baikal is well wooded. At Tobolsk are fine woods of 
birch, and of the pilch pine. Bcrezoll* Itas also fincsls of 
liirch and fir, with stunted Siburiaii cedar. In the govern¬ 
ment ofToiiiak there aro Ibrostsof elm, larch, willow, iiml 
birch ; and hotwceii the Obi and the Tom, the land is cu- 
vered with bireh. To tho west of Irkutsk tho country i.s 
nothing hut 0110 vwii .dense and swampy forest. At Nert- 
chinsk, in Ilussiaii Uu-uria, forests abound formed of larcti, 
black and white fir, Siberian cedar, aud block birch, which 
latter is found only hero. There, are also whole forests of 
wild apricot and rhododendrons. At Ockhulsk there are im¬ 
mense tracts of swampy forests, and KamteUatka, tlio 
eastern limit of the Old World, abounds in larch, while 
poplar, and hirclt. The willow and the alder are employed 
only for fuel. On tho whole, Siberia, notwilhstamling its 
immense steppes and marshy plains, .still reckons upwards 
of 2,I)UU,OI)0 of acres of forest iu the .two neighltourhuods 
alone of Ekaterinbourg and Tobolsk. 

Central Asm is too Utile known for us to speak, with' any 
certainty regarding tile forests it may oontiiin. Tlte gi-ealer 
part of tho vast plateau of Tartary is a mndy and de.vert 
region, except at the immediate borers of water courses; 
what forests do exist are op the slopes of tire mpunli^ris by 
which tho plains and valleys are suyrauniled- lit. the ,pro¬ 
vince of IztaoTung, in Mandshuria,.there are some exten¬ 
sive forests-.of fir, cypreiis, kcacia. Willow, apricot, pemdi, 
and mulberry, apd on .the.east coast the Ihmint'ains are 
covered with, oak and j)iim.;’whilp t<wtoid» the low^lamk 
tho willow, the maple, and th^ azalea are gbundant. , 

Corea has imineuse foro^ m ^p,qiountaiiu oflts 'ifovth- 
ern parts. The islsi^p of SagaUe^ Jessq, and .tlitJCM-iles 

have large forests of the finest timber ^ .... .J,; 

The Empire Japflw has -a vlgorotts^ iveMi^oth,, par¬ 
taking of the European and;$onth Wfin, cytoess, 

and weeping-willow, whii^ hy.lihe ytafc MiTOupd^in oil .the 
temperate cenntrias hetwe^ and this 

.emniro, ore 

.onduhteetMKtmiffioaaa..:. -I./'-,'., , . 

thff B mnn h i d na ydatorn district, of this 
f^l^ifsts. of'^ntowate ex- 
tenfr nboimdiing iiniafiWMM m^.speoies ,^,,teee |ro6aro' iu 
Europe ap4,,#»wiW.,inilSei*. tpjfcnwyn. , aRitwe, ftwistt he- 
iridaa.tttebtoiiWl te«l^ ^cdttt^s, 

su$h--*«'h^toifghtofc apse- 

’’’ , 5 ’' 
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the camplKar-tfee, which ftirnisbes the best and most beau* t cover^ with wood. Beginning with the %rth, wo find the 
tiftil timber! the paper and other mulberries, the tallow-tree, I Ruswan tonritory on the north-west coast abundantly stocked 
the bamboa, &c. Jhe ]»ovintes of KSang-si and Quong-si with fine timber; pines 300 feet high and 43 feet in ejr- 
Iiave also the|r mountains bovered trith fbrests, and in the cumferenee, Canadian poplar, alders 40 tect high below the 
latter pioiinbti there is eitmamoH tuperfer to that of br^obes, birch, yew, black and common oak, Amoricon 
Covlotj. ^ ‘ ^ ■ ash, sycamore, sugar maple, cypresses 24 feet in circuiu- 

The Islandf oj^ IbnnoSd and Ftitnon are abundantly ference, and willows, llte islands on this coast ha\e also 
Urnoded, pbodifeitigi 'hc^dek timber, several woods remark- msgmfioent forests of pine and other lofty trees, 
able for their perime, and otWa of great value forcarving, In N«ui Britain the forests are extensive, but they pre* 
Us ti&gleA^M, '^IbtVood, end n yellow wood of rmniart- sent little variety, and in some parts, to the northward por- 
ahlbndkti'l^.'itBid to ’to ^eorruptiole. Returning to the ticuhirly, the larches and birches arc stnnted in theirgrowth. 
continent orAi^'tit! find The environs of Lake Winnipeg are covered with the trees 

Tibet, having thd bases of its mountains girded with common to Canada, 
forests of bitihbdo, aspen, hirefe cypress, and yew, and ash In Greenland there are only a few stunted willows and 
of remarlcsblo b^uty; pine and fir are Idtf and stunted. birches; and 

Caehmere W abundance of oak. Labrador has merely some pines and pinasters in the 

' InrSa, bbth vHtiiirt' and beyond the Ganges, is rich in valleys, 
w/ibd. Thefo are Whdlb forests of the bamboo, which some- Conotfa contains immense forests, though the frees are 
titneit attain a height offiOfeet. Cocoa-nut and palms of neither so large nor of such vigorous growth as in tlie 
all' kiiids cover largo tracts. Hero are woods of oak, fir, United States. Pines and evergreens are the most abund- 
cypress, and poplar; there of mtRigoes, banian-trees, uva- ant, after which come the red and the sugar maple, flic 
rias, robinias, saiidul-wood, &c. &werat, Oudepour, the birch, the lime, the American elm, and iron-wood, tiie yew, 
kingdom of Asatn, ■'Bongal, along the coast particulaidy, the common and the mountain-ash; also a great variety of 
the mountains of Tipra, and Malabar abound in wood: the oaks, ditterent from the European species, which docs not 
latter produce.s teak. In the Birman empire there are mag- thrive hero. 

nificent forests of the last-named vuluahlo tree, together Neu> Drunttmek has large forests of fine timber, pariitu- 
wiili white sandalvwood, oagle-woo.d, iron-wood, ebony, syca- lurly pine, which it exports. 

more, Indian fig, fanpalins, bignonins, cocoas, and sago- iVom Scotin produces good oak, but the principal wood is 
palms; as also fine groves of orange, lime, &c, pine, fir, and birch. 

The kingdom of Laos, Tonquiu, Cambodia, Siam, and The island of Cape Breton furnishes immense oaks and 
the peninsula of Malacca, have a nearly similar vegetation, magnificent masts. Newfoundland, and the other islands 
Ceylon is also well woirded with Asiatic trees and shrubs: at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, also produce timbur fit 
ninutig tho former arc the ebony and satin-wood, and of the for naval and other constructions. 

hitler the cinnamon is the most remarkable. The United States are abundantly wooded, the cleared 

Of Oreanica it is sufitcienl to say, that all the islands are land oven m some of tho Atlantic stales being iueoiisider- 
more or less abundantly covered with timber; many pro- able when compared witli that still covered with the primi- 
diice (reus of immense sixo. and of the finest wood, while live forests, which contain an iraiuuuso variety of frees, 
others furnish tho most valuable gums, drugs, and sniees. There are about forty dilferont kinds of oak, fourteen of 
AiiSIrdlia, tis far as known, is not thickly woorted; it pine, besides cedar, cypress, and larch; several maple.s, 
pnalucos inabogany, but the forest-timber of this island is among which is that from wliieh sugar is obtained, Inrch, 
said III he hrittle, and generally of bad quality. ash, boceh, iron-wood, hornheam, hickory, wihl-cherry, ami 

liitriiKDu remarkable for I lie growth ami quality of its apple, mulberry, poplar, willow, magnolias, elm, chest nil t, 
limbor, and the gieat perfection to which the camphor-tree &c. Of all tho stales, Ohio perhaps contains the liiie.-,L 
attains. forest trees. Tho wowls of Florida present a mi.xed \ege- 

dfrira. With the exception of the wide-spread deserts tation, exhibiting the prodncfioiis of hotli tho north and 
and .sandy tracts of this part of the world, and in spite of the the south. Thus there is red and white pine, evergreen 
burning heat of a vertical sun, there are spots which, by oaks, chestnut, mahogany, walnut, cdierry, maple, logwood, 
reason of their elevation or their proximity to the sea, enjoy Brazil-wood, and sassafras. There aro also in FJorida 
a more temperate climate and abundance of moisture; in whole fbrests of rod aud white tuullierry, the finest in 
these places vegetation is rich beyond description. Thus America. All European fruits also grow here, and the 
tSenegambia, Guinea, and Congo are covered with forests, oranges are finer than in ifertugal. 
winc.h consist'of the baobab (of which there are different In Mexico or New Spain there are abundant forests, dif- 
kinds, though only one seems to have been described), of fering in character according to their position on the 
palms, robinias, sycamores, sandal-wood, red and grey, and heights or in the plains. In the Texas there are great 
tamarinds, intermixed with bananas, oranges, limes, and plains covered with palms, while tho heights are clothed 
pomegranates; there are also cocoa-nut trees in great abund- with the timber-trees of l.<juisiana. Tlio mountains in 
atu'o. The tamarind and cedar, wliieh grow in the greatest the neighbourhood of Guauaxuata and Valladolid are 
profusion on the borders of the Congo, furnish timber of covered with forests, and the liitendaneo of Mexico abounds 
tlie fiuQSt qutflUy. Abyssinia bus abundant woods, in which in cedar and other largo trees. 

grow the smooth-leaved coral-trce {Erythrina eorallodcn- Vucatan is famous for its logwood and mahogany; tho 
dron), the' tamarind, tho date, some mimosas, and a large latter is also produced in great abundance round the Bay 
timber true, whfeb l^ce calls rak; but the botany of this of Honduras. 

country is Ijtflb kfiown. On the coast of Adel there are Nicaragua has groves of palmswhichattainattimmen.se 
odoriferous fbrosfs, producing the balm of Judma, myrrh, magnitude; and in Costa Rica atid Vaniguay there is fine 
&.C. Egypt, though abounding in plantations of ftuit-troes forest timber. 

and dates; lias no forests; The Atlas mountains, on tho The IFesf/nditt/s/ontfe generally abound in wooil, though 
contrary, aVe covered tVltij magnifloent forests, equal to the there are exceptions. 

finest in Italy, aad ^fodtieing a variety of oaks, the mastic In South America the Caracas possesses incxhaustiblu 
tree,dlie cypress, &c. In the interior ciftto Atlas, the environs forests, which, besides tho finest timber, produce also a 
of Borgou are sara tU be covered with trees, among which great variety of beautiful woods for cabinet-work, dye-woods, 
nrti several kinds of sycamore, jpolmti, and the mimosa ni- drun used in the arts, and medicinal plants, as tho sarsa- 
hika. The kgigddm of Bomou uas immense forests, an d tlie parilla, bark. &c. 

date-pabn abounds herb. celebrated for the beau^ In New Grenada tho gateau of Bogota, Popayan, and 

of its vogetatimi,'Was'^nefally thought to he deficient in Paste have fine forests. The neighbourhood of Guayaquil, 
forost-timber.'hut it 1»s Wen ffiscovered that, to tho east- besides the common timhor of the country, posses.se.s a wood 
wani, there ytre forests of the finest onk' of the Albanian remarkable for strength and solidity, which is said to he 
kind, e’elebmtad'Tea; i^sdaalitir'atiddu^Mlity. These forests ineorruptible, and to resist worms better tbaii any other; 
also, pti^Ude saW^Olm, &ie.; as yet however qualities which render it invaluable for the keels and ribs 

they %avb been intporfeow ekat^ed. Of the African of vessels. 

it ritih in titotor; and a variety of Bern ia rich in forests, which furnish timber, gums, resins, 
\va6a»\usefaI‘M ;the fte tiame-inay be said of the dye and oabiaot-woods, all of the finest quality. 

Inlands on IW toifi ebs^ ^ieraM to noil irooded- O&sfo possesses forests of gigantic trees, many of incor- 

Rm foest niptiblo wood, and others useful for their gums, resins, &o. 
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Pines and ccddH abundant. The vbole chain of the 
Andes abounds i^ycwAvarying inltihd accordii^ to height 
latitude, siid ftsjpiedt. The vigour of the vwetation in some 
parts is uioottwvable: thus in Chile trees nave been found j 
BO large, that an entire church, 60 feet lone, witli all.^ts 
wooden appurtenances of doors, windows, &o., has b^n 
built of a single trep. Tlio'samo countiy produces apples 
as In^e as the bead, and peaches weigbixig 16 ounces. 

The Magellanic lands, on the west or mountixinous part 
contain forests. 

Paraguay is rich in wood, on the borders of ihe upper 
Uraguay; and, among other trees, produces in abundance 
that from which the resin termed dragon’s-blood is obtained. 

Brazil contains extensive forests, which cover immense 
tracts, and are composofl of palms, Brazilian cocoa, loftier 
than llio Indian, together with an endless variety of other 
trees peculiar to tho country: some,of these are of extraor¬ 
dinary siso. The Brasilian pine furnishes very fine masts: 
this country exports a Imge quantity of timber, and suppliw 
all the Portuguese shipping. At Bahia shiji-huilding is 
carried on to a groat extent. Brazil also produce^ the dye- 
wood which bears its name. 

Guiana has extensive forests in its higher parts, but the 
wood of many of the trees is so soft as to be only ^od to 
burn, and that of others is too hard to be worked. It pro¬ 
duces many dye-woods. 

Tho forest region of the river Amazon and of the upper 
Orinoco, accordmg to Humboldt, covers an area of about 
71<J,UU0 square miles. 

From the above rapid sketch of the forest lands of llic 
globe it appears that they still cover a groat portion of its 
surface, nor can it be doubted that the immense tracts of 
wood we have enumerated exercise a very powerful in¬ 
fluence on the physical economy of the earth. Tlii.s in¬ 
fluence is both direct and indirect. Tho direct influence of 
forests is the diminution of temperature, effected, according 
to Humboldt:—* 1. By screening the soil from the heat of 
tho sun’s direct rays; 2. By the powerM evaporation of 
moisture from the leaves; and 3. By the immense surface 
which these same leaves offer to the coolnig process of 
radiation.’ This however seems only a pprtial view of tho 
su^ect, and it is considered more fully under another head. 

TiiO indirect influence is the iirescrvatinn of that duo 
circulation of moisture by which the fertilizing rivers of 
the earth’s surface are furnished with a perennial supply 
of water. Such indeed is tho importance of forests in 
this respect, that if it wore possible to annihilate at ,onoe 
all Uie forests that now exist, the earth would no longer be 
habitable. Tho ruins which fell in the mountains, no 
longer arrested by tho trunks and roots of the trees, would 
not have time to pertsolato through the soil and fissures of 
the rocks to supply the reservbim of springs, but would 
pour down in devastating torrents, leaving the water¬ 
courses dry as soon as the rain had ceased. Thi.s, in a 
limited dagme, has been alieady oxpfrieiiced in places 
where ,flie heights have been partially denuded of thoir 
forests; and its e&ct on the rivers in some parts of the 
United States whme the portion of cleared land is con¬ 
siderable, is distinctly observed. Nor would this be all: 
lakes, for want of supply, would soon be dried up, and as 
no waters but those of the ocean would then exist, tho 
atmosphere would be deficient in moisture; no vegetation 
coaid exist, and the animal world would perish of tlurst, 
hunger, and heat. Forests then, are of primary im{)ortance 
in the economy of the globe, independent of their utility in a 
thousand arts which are necossory now to our comfort. This 
consideration ha* at length awakened governments to tho 
necessity protecting forests from wanton spoliation by 
cedes enacted for the purpose, and of forming schools in 
which all that U necessary to he known for thq management 
ofiforosts, so as to maintain a constant supply M timber and 
fuol, shall bo regularly taught [Foassv JaknXNCC.J, 

FORBST LAWS. In this country even in the time of 
the Saxons the crown lands consisted in part of forests, or 
tracts mpre . pr less covered with wood, and teniuited ^ pni- 
raals of ohas$s!!4h . which the king was aecustomed fo take 
the divmfon. hhhtihs, and &pt hunfmg in which , all 
other periwiu were prohmited. This distinctly apppa^ from 
the laws of Caprnte, prohihltitm agaw hnh^g 

In the royal fmests « |i?otecUon .thrown »roi^ 

the properly, ef thie. ^ 

affindedto all. other t^tjpdfj^.re^rn to whi^ unL, 

versally, tfr* Igw was, that «V!Mrypl<^)t»t«r oight btl^ Jn. 


his own woods or fields, bjit tbat-M other person might do 
so without his leave. On the establiahmenit, however, of 
theNoripan government it.has generally been.supposed that 
the pro^rty of afi the ahimals of ehase throughout, the 
kingdom vvas held to he vested in the crown, and no person 
witliout the express licence of thp prpwn was allowed fo 
hunt even upon his own estate. Bat this after all is rather 
a conjecture deduced from the supposed principles qf feu¬ 
dalism, thim.a well-^tablished fact Tfiere ate on laws 
respecting ine .forests among the lavrg atttibiiited to the 
Conqueror; and perhaps all tliat we are absulntely entitled 
to affirm from the evidence we possess on the svfoiect is, 
that after tfie ..Norman conquest the royal forests were 
guarded with much greater strictness than ..before; that 
their number was extended and possibly in some oases tlicir 
bounds enlarged; that trespasses upon them watre punUbud 
with much greater severity; qnd, finally, that there was esta¬ 
blished a new system of laws and of courts for their admi¬ 
nistration, by and according to which not only all oifonces 
touching the royal forests were tried, bid also all persons 
living upon tliesc properties wbre generally govoniud. 
This is the system or code that is properly called the furo..,t 
laws. Yet even of this in its ori^nol integrity we have iiu 
complete or authoritative record: all our knowledgu of it is 
derived from some incidental notices of the clironicters; the 
vague though energetic language of complaint and conilem- 
nation in which it is repeat^ly spoken of; tho various legis¬ 
lative enactments for its reform which have been preserved; 
and the remnants of it which survived to a comparatively 
recent period. , 

The Conqueror is said to have possessed in different pni ts 
of England 68 forests, 13 chases, and 781 parks. In the 
language of the law, forests and chases differ from parks in 
not being inclosed by walls or palings, but only eucuinpas.Hcd 
by motes and bounds; and a chase differs from a fbresi, 
both in being of much smaller extent (so that there are 
some chases within forests) and in being capable of beiii” 
held by a subject, whereas a forest can only be iu the hands 
of tho crown. But the material distinction is, or rather 
was, that forests alone were subject to tho forest laws so 
long 08 they subsisted. Every forest however was also a 
chase. A forest is defined by Man wood, the grout authuriiy 
on the forest laws, as being ‘ a certain territory or circuit of 
woody grounds and pastures, known in its bnuiuls, and 
privileged, fur the peaceable being and abiding of wild 
beasts, and fowls of forest, chase, and warren, to be under 
the king's protection fur his princely delight; replonisbud 
with beasts of venory or chase, and great coverts of vert 
for succour of the said beasts; for preservation whereof 
there arc particular laws, privileges, and officers belonging 
thereunto.' The beasts of park or chase, according to Cuke, 
are properly the buck, the doe, the fox, the marten, and 
tho roe ; but the term in a lyider sense comprehends all the 
beasts of the forest. Beasts of warren are such os hares, 
conies, and roes; fowls of warren, such as thp partridge, 
quail, rail, pheasant, woodcock, mallard, heron, &c. He 
afterwards however quotes a decision of the justice atfd the 
king’s council that roes are not beasts of the forest, beoauso 
they put to flight other wild beasts (ep,quod fuganf .alias 
foras), which seems an oddreapon; perhaps theworfi should 
bo ‘fugiunt’ (bocauso they fiy from ot)ter wild beasts).. 
And he odds, * beasts of forests he properly hart, hind, 
buck, hare, boar, wolf; but leg^y all wild beasts of 
venory.’ (Cb. Ltfr. see. 387.), , , , , 

For the aittiqut^.pf the royal fpjjests in Ehjidaind, ‘ the 
best and surest argument,'says .Coke, elsewhero (4 frirt, 
319), 'is, that the forests in England,beingsixly-nine in 
nuraher, except tho New Fomt»m Hampshire, erected, by 
William the (fonqueiw, and, l^emptqHt Cuiart Forest, by 
Henry VII}-, and by authorite of paxhamenh^are ^o afitient, 
as no record or ^istary dom menflb^ of their 

}tt<3fA*>W At* Vll'MIlrtAltllT * £p AVAJUAAleo tillfi ffrQAt 
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Ck)urt was constituted ^ act of pOfliimaDt in 1639 (31 
Hen. VlII, c. 6). TUe jaime given tf> ft in tfte statute is 
Hampton Court Ca«se; but it is enapted,that all offenders 
in it shall incur such ponaWies as the Use offenders do in 
any other forest or cba^ It waa^ therefoto made a fttrest 
as fts ft'(^ase. 

Many historians teH «8 that King John granted a 
charter of forests at the, same time with Magna Charta. 
This is indeed distinctly asserted by Matthew Paris, who 
e'ven profWes to give tfte charter at full length. But the 
statement is entirely unfounded; the oonocssions obtained 
liom John in regard to the royal forests are, as mentioned 
above, conteined in the Great Charter: the Carta de 
Forosta, which M. Paris quotes, is a charter granted by 
Henry III. in the 9th year of his reign (a. d. 1224). This 
was the first separate Charter of forests. It is commonly 
printed in the statutes from the Inspeximus, or confirmation 
of it, in the 28th of Edward I. (a.'O. 1299). The subsequent 
legislation upon tliis subject' is principally to be found in 
tlio following statutesThe Ciustoms and Assize of the 
Forest, or the Articles of Attachments of the Forests (of 
which the dale is not known) ; theOrdinatio Forostm of the 
3:i Edw. I, ( 1 .105); the Ordinatio Forestte of the 34 Edw. I. 
(1300); the J Edw. III. c. 8 (1327); and the 7 Ric. II. 
e. 1 (1383). 

One of the chief things insisted upon in the early 
national demand for the reform of the forest laws, was the 
iiiitigatiun of their severe code of punisliments. The Con- 
()uoior, who, as the ‘ Saxon Chronicle’ says,* loved tlio red 
(leer as if he had been their father, is affirmed to have 
> iaifed the slaughter of one of these animals with a heavier 
penalty than the murder of a human being. And it would 
appear from the charter of Henry III. that the offence 
hud previously boon punishable nut only with mutilation, 
but with death. ‘No man from henceforth,' says the lOlh 
clause or chapter of tlio charter, ‘ shall lose either life or 
laenibor for killing of our deer; but if uuy man be taken 
and convict for taking of our venison, be shall make a 
grievous fine, if he have anything whereof; and if he have 
nothing to lose, he shall be imprisuneil a year and a day: 
and after the year and day expired, if he can find sufficient 
sureties, he shall he delivereu; and if not, he shall aWure 
the realm of England.’ According (o Matthew Paris 
('.V hose authority however, on such a matter, is not worth 
much), Richard 1. had aheadv repealed the penalties of 
mutilation for offences against the forest laws. 

The forest laws, as already mentioneu, were administered 
by their own officers and courts The oilieers were the 
justices in eyre of the forest [Evnaj; tne wardens or warders; 
the verderers, foresters, agisters, rogarders, keepers, bailiffs, 
Intadles, Sec. The dourts wore —. The Court of Wood- 
mote, or of Attaobiuents, sometimes called the Forty Days’ 
Court, held once in every forty days before the verderers; 
2. The Court of Swaipmote, held three limes in the ycoi- 
beforo the verderers as judges, and with a jury composed 
of tlie tttxunt, or fteeholaers within tho forest; and 3. The 
Court of Justice-seat, vyhichwas the supreme court, held 
every third year' before the chief justice in eyre of the 
forest. This was a court of record, and, at least in later 
times, it was held that a writ of error lay from it to tho 
Court of King’s With the exception however of 

one said by Roger Norfti in his life of Lord Keeper North 
to have been held pro forma soon after tlio Restoration, no 
Court of Juatice-smft nwt been held since 1632. A minute 
survey of the forest was also token evoyy third year by its 
twelye regarden; ft vras uponwthis occasion, and 
under the iaspei^a of the regarders. that the lawing or 
expodltatipn of tftF ftn-uhatift in the forest tookrplaoe, 
which coneuted in ouftinR off the Olaws and ball, (or pelote) 
oftoeirforefeet;)|K>P<'bvnnitl^i& from tunning after tho deer. 

The font pflnei]^ fore«t* in England were accounted to 
be, theN«iv fote(i^ Sherv(Kidi ll!e«n, and Windsor. Among 

tho others Dartmoor, in Devon¬ 

shire; Wt^wofid; in i<J^r444tni Safeey, Whittlchur^, 
and Roekinghsan, 'in |%iMHRtoontliire; Waltham, in 
Lincolhshire; Rioltem&to wTotefthite. &c. 

The veaAttou8«nft^d|iito*>v9Ttoti^ nested ih the crown 
by the ftmt'laha, wMtr’Itovug fo * great esteiit long 
ceased to he ehertotel^ toir^ revived by Gharlw l., and 
deaveuped to Ite toviud hy aoew^ Hft 

empty mtohaqii^- ’-:At';dto|ia^ 'bf, HHtifie-eeat, 
lessit b«fore tha Mtl m luliim m thief juatio* in eyre 


south <rf the Trent, large suras of mongy were exh^ed 
from many persons, chiefly as compositions for alleged 
encroachments on the antient boundaries of the forqstej 
although after a quiet possession of three or four centuries. 
This, accordii^ly was ofte of the grievances to which the 
Long Parliament directed its earliest attention. One of 
tJieAct^ which that assembly passed in its first session 
(the 16 Char. I. c. ifi), was entitled ‘ An Act for the Cer¬ 
tainty of Forests, and of the Meets, Meers, Limits, and 
Bounds of the Forests,’ which set forth ifa the preamble, 
that not only judgments hod of late been given by whicli 
the bounds of some of the forests had been variously 
extended, or pretended to extend, beyond the bounds com¬ 
monly known, and formerly observed, to the great griev¬ 
ance and vexation of many persons having lands adjoining; 
but there had also been some endeavours or protences to 
set on foot forests in some parts of this realm and tho do¬ 
minion of Wales, where, in truth, none have been or ought 
to be, or, at least, have not been used of long lime.’ It is 
therefore enacted that the bounds of every forest shall be 
those commonly known, reputed, used, or taken to be its 
bounds; and that all judgments, &c., to the contrary shall 
bo void; that no place where no Justice-seat or other forest 
court had been held within sLxty years ^ould be accounted 
forest; and that commissions should be issued fur uscer- 
laiiiing the bounds of forests as they stood ui the 20th year 
of tho preceding reign, and beyond which they should not 
thenceforth be extended. Since the passing of this Act, 
tho old forest laws may bo considered as having been prac¬ 
tically abolished, and tho ufliccs connected with their ad- 
iniiiislration and execution turned into little ‘beiter than 
sinecures. 

Tho Ijth chapter of the Carla Fnrestie of Henry III. 
contains the following curious provision;—‘ Whatsoever 
archbishop, bishop, earl, or baron, coming to us aj; our 
commandment, passeth by our forest^ it shall be lawful for 
him to take and kill one or two of our doer, by view of our 
forester, if he be present; or else he shall cause one to blow 
an horn for him, that he seem not to steal our deer; and 
likewise they shall do roiuriiing from us as it is aforesaid.’ 
As tliis law is still unrepealed, any bishop or nobleman ni.ay 
shoot one or two of the deer if he sliould pass tlirough any 
of the royal forests in going to or itoturning from parliament. 
Hunting, it may be obsen'cd, was formerly so common or 
universal an episcopal amusement, that the crown is still 
entitled, at the death of every bishop, to have his kennel 
of hounds, or a composition iu lieu thereof. Auckland 
Park, and certain other demesnes, formerly held of the 
bishop of Durham by forest services; ‘ particularly,’ says 
Camden, * upon his great buntings, the tenants in tliese 
parts were bound to set up for him a field-house, or taber¬ 
nacle, with a chapel, and all manners of rooms and offices; 
as also to furnish him with dogs and horses, and to carry 
his provision, and to attend him during his stay for tho 
supply of all conveniences. But now all services of this 
kind are either let fall by disuse, or cliuiigod into pecuniai-y 
payments.’ [Gamk Laws ; Woods and Forests.] 

FOREST SCIENCE, constitutes a separate and distinct 
branob of education, wliieli originated iu Germany from the 
increased scarcity of wood. The first special instruction of 
this kind was given by Mr. Zautliior at Ilseiiburg, near tho 
Harz forest, and its importance being immediately appre¬ 
ciated, forest academies soon multiplied, particularly in the 
central parts of the country. Prussia directed particuliu- 
attentiun to tho subject, and the present king, on coming to 
the throne, ordered that, ‘ in future, situations in the forest 
department should bo -conferred with a view to the most 
perfect preservation of the forests; that the nominations 
should bo founded on knowledge and experience, and no 
longer granted as a recompense for service.* In consequence 
a new organization took place, and competent instruction in 
all things appertaining to the management of forests be¬ 
came a necessary qualifioation for an appointment to any 
post in the forest department. 

In the forest academies are taught botany gonerafly, and 
partioul^ly as regards the ordinary productions of the 
ii*e8t, including vegetable,physiology, raiiiMnlogy, zoology, 
ehemistry, surveying, mensuration, mechaui(», the methods 
of resisting the encroachments of sands, draining and era* 
hanking, togeftier irith the care and chase of game; as also 
!the taw roS regulatSis of forest administration. The ex- 
.tohitivtion Ighich the candidates undergo is very striob and 
\Im tnkttU Of the qtttom has hwn eminentljr hanefloiaL ^ 
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Fr«no6 has also a particular administration <if tlio forests, 
and a very detailed code of forest laws. Russia^ from the 
immotwe extent'of its forests, is under little nppr^nsioR. of 
a sesreity of Wood, nevefibacss the consumption df this 
artide is so enorinoua all the Iwuses of the peas!«itry wfing< 
built of it, and no-nther fuel being used, that it tos boon 
deemed' advisable to pay some attention to the BubJeot||Stsd 
a board has boon formed under tlie 'particular sanotitfo of 
the govmnmentvfor the hocto preservatipn of the forests 
and jnos^'f;<en£!ral instruction in science. 

Louis XIV., by an orefowionctf. at' 1,660, placed the forests 
under the direotion of a sepw^e branch of the government. 
Men of science then b^an to tnrn their attention to this sub¬ 
ject. Du Uame^ du Monoeau and Buffon were among the 
first naturalists who wrote on the management of forest 
trees. 

The consideration of the various trees -which may be cul¬ 
tivated to advantage, and the to which their w^s 
may be put, wi^ the mode of theiP propagation in various 
soils, forms a branch of forest science. 

Tire following is a list of the principal forest trees:— 

The oah (Q»iercu8), and its varieties, the beech (Fagus 
sylvaticA), tlio hoHibcam (Caipinus betulus), the birch 
(Betula alba), tbenhn (Ulmus), the maple (Acer catnpustro), 
the aldor (Betula amus), the ash (Fraxinus excelsior), the 
liiuo (Tilia sylvestrb), t|te,chestnut (Fagus castanoa), the 
w'alnut (Jugjans regia)Mho crab'nPyrus mains), the wild 
cherry (Prnnus avium), the mountain service tSorbus aucu- 
paria), the service (Sorbus domostioa), the aspin (Populus 1 
tromnla), the white poplar (Populus alba), the cniumon 
poplar (Populus nigra), tne Lorabanly poplar (Populus fas- 
tigiate), the sycamore (Acer pscudo-piaUnms), the ]tlane 
(Acer platanoido;^, the hasel (Ooiylussylvestris), the sallow 
(Salix capnpa), the osier (Salix viminalis), the pine (Pinus 
sj’lvestiiis), the silvi^ flr (pinus picea), the larch (Larix 
Kuropea). "the woo^f all those trees is divided into three ' 
sorts: hard wood, white wood, resinous wood. The German 
writers admit only two sorts of trees, the deciduus and 
evergreen, but this is_ more a h'manical division than ono 
appljcable*to forest-trees. 

The uses to which the vrood is applied vary much, accord¬ 
ing to circumstanocB and^tuations. The most profitable is 
that of timlier for huildifiRand more particularly for naval 
orchitectul'e. The oak, beech, elm, and fir, are the chief 
woods employ^ for this purpose; but the chestnut was nt 
one time coiisiderod as equal to the oak, os the roofs and 
iieamsof many old buildings tes^; Windsor castle among 
the rest. Fur millwrights the asl^oech, service tree, walnut, 
and crab, are useful. Fur various utensils for the 
4aiiy and domestic use, the aycamore, tlio lime, and the 
jHipfar, are used on ifoeount of the whiteness of their wood. 
Various softwoods are used for turning, as well as the 
hardest, when they havq a close grain and are not apt to 
split 

When wood cannot be applied to building or,domestic 
uses it is still ve^y valuable as ftiel, and in this point of 
view it is imponftnt in those countries where pit coal is 
not abhndant. The best wood for fuel is oak, and next to 
this beebh. The ^rdtt the wtxid, in general, the more heat it 
gives ont in .bUrnmg. The trunks of large trees, sawn into 
convoliiont lengths and then split into billets, make the 
best j but where wood is scarce it is found most pro¬ 
fitable to eat down the trees at the age of 30 or 40 'years at 
most, when they have acquired a oonsulerable height ef 
stem but no great R^h, In the woods wlrich are planted 
for this purpose in France and Germany the trees are drawn 
up by bmng left'Mose together^ and the side branches are 
kept cut to tlte, bOight <^ 30 or 4fi feet, so that they only 
spread out at '^, am‘ the trunk never acquires the siso 
which it would »t the tree stood 'singly, and had room to 
spread but its branches. 

In order to Judge of the value of woods in dififetont soils 
the feUovdng table i.may be useftil. It is oakulatcd on the' 
auppii^i^liiitbtit utt gmnd is covered with trees hsnmicb 

The Cqr«b,a|ffl^ud«^ to is 5 feet 6 tnehos inifoigbt, 8 
flMt’leng tuti4^p»4iucbe8 wide. Freneh lUei^ute/Wt is 
vew 8 feelfi inohes long, and-fi^llO 

inehes wide, er' hOfiwdbie feet Bnglish measure. ^ 

In t|ie following tdbte the tojgWnde into nhftt^'nnd 
tlio fe^otsaib reiinjjed t<> ewAsw ttlie ptoportibii of four 
and ali^f eoifot of'ifeMe6iid^wo(|tmndiS9dfe^ for 
cord of ftte-wbod. ' 


Product qf Mre-wood per acre, at differmt 

Ogee, in eordt. 
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64 
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67 
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60 

120 

« 

55 
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This table is tho'rosult of careful measurement of woods 
cut down ot different ages; and it shows that the maximum 
in jxior soils is attained in thirty-five years, in middling uiid 
good soils at 200. But it also shows that the iucreusc oI 
wood per cent, in ten vears is greatest from twenty to thirty 
in poor soils, from forfy to fifty in middling soils, and from 
seventy to eighty in good soils: so that it never can be pro¬ 
fitable to allow any wood which is to bo used for fuel to 
stand above eighty years. 

In go«l soil at thirty-five years growth the wood in the 
tree has increased ono cord per acre each year; and the 
rate of growth increases till the ninetieth year, after winch 
it begins to diminish. But it must also be taken into the 
account that wood of the age of seventy, eighty, and ninety 
years is of far greater specific gravity than thatof twenty-litb 
or thirty; and consequently the increase in bulk in ten years, 
from eighty to ninety, produces more fuel than tho nicio 
measure indicates. On good soils oaks and beevh will con¬ 
tinue to increase for 200 years; but in poor soils ibey do not 
thrive after thirty-five years, and then they begin to waste. 

Preparatory to making a plantation of any extent- it is 
necessary to establish a nursery to raise plants; for al¬ 
though trees which aie raised from seed and have never 
been moved become much larger an4 finer than those 
which are transplanted, it will be fbuna on calculation that 
a quick return is much more profitable; and as a matter of 
economy trees which have been raised in a nursery and 
transplanted arrive sooner at a certain growth titan thosu 
Which are sown on the i^ot where they are to remain. 

Hie ground chosen for * nursery should not have a better 
soil than that in which the plants are finally to be placed, 
because, in that ease, they would most likely suffer, if not 
perish altogether. The surface may be enriched by some 
manure to make the seed vegetate. If it is small, it may 
be sown in drills, end the acoriis and larger seeds may be/ 
dibbled regularly as beans are in a garden. The ground 
being kept very free from weeds by hoeing, the plants 
will rise legnlarly, trad they may be tbiimed out after 
the first year; those whieb are taken out may bo trans¬ 
planted after cutting off the tap root, in another spot in the 
nursery. When the trees are three or feur years edd, and 
have clean and stra^bt atemt, the side branches having 
been carefully prune^ off, they may be transplanted where 
they are to remaito'*" The gtoufid ifoonld be trenched and 
well drained, if it is wet. It is useful in horthem climates to 
plahtfoardy everg;re^, suohas'the Sebtofa fir, amongst forest 
trees, to serve as ‘SnMtar to them while they are tender. 
These are halted nttfees, and tw gmdiaaUy cut out, as the 
oaks, aeln boeeb, ’and Mtomnfe 'talnable trees grow up. If 
i rim ground is diy'itfoi only tieoessarjt to'fiig* bole eighteen 
ittchM -deep -ffitd fit liastri^, for each tree; this 
to to be half BIM # Mtfo w %ose;eart^ taken out; 
tho fmig k^ise is then to on tbSs surface aiid 

its roots’Bptoad out, tho TO6»''TJeing cut off. The best 
oarO), is rimn carefeBy 's^uesfi dtor tho. toots and trod in 
Mtb' thb'feet;lM the w^le filled up to. tho Itrvel of t^ 
gtonad. ‘Ini wifi'sitaotibUB the trees are- sqtoOihfies pieced 
neto^iifo'^ SUrfeted Of the grotshfo^aiifi i small mettnd 
'W, atetw.; 'but « to’ Wheb tfettor 

to drain the lahd properly, without «4ifoh^^ -plcmtatioiM 



FOR 


FOR 


■Will never thnve. The proper dieta^ioe to piqnt o*k8 » ton for t 
foot apwrt each w»y, With a flJrffr#* between every t*». la prebehd 
five jeaie half of the flw BWy be out out, end the oaln aroall pa 
piunod where it u necegs<dy>, fo iftoen years dU the flw _ The o 
win be cut out and the will he eWo to nrateot ono toel{r po] 
another. In twenty-flv# years Item trahSpl^ffog:, hatf of tewh, tl 
live trees may be cut down, and there maittdor thmned out oOmtbun 
gradually os they spiead and advanob in growth. StM|Mm 

In England, wuere ciooked piecesof large pahs are of value Galni^ 


whole commune). It is now oom- 
prehettded almost entirely in ttie department ofl^tre' a 
small ixAion » fticludod m that ef liaiae Loiee. 

The other Ku*cil><d towns ^ the Ci.^evant Fores, witii 
toel{r popukrtma lUassfl, are—St Bonnot Le CUfiteau (207» 
iOKh, ilBp coBimune), Bourg Arge&ial (1934 town, 250!t 
oOmmune), Qbkselle^ wr Lyon (307<f commune), St 
K t mi yjS (33,.(i4)yl^if«iy|w^l2438*tWft, 3779 commune), St 


I {fleiity of room, as in hedge-rows or parks, this 
lie|Dus, but m blase plantations it is advantage 
one stem without branches, tu Fiance anatjer- 


to have a lor^ stem without branches, in Fiance aiidGer- 
many the braticheB are tdways cut off to the height of thirty 
01 forty febt This is done gradually as the tice grows. 
Whou the hianoh is very young it may be cut close to the 
ti ee, and the bark will soon cover the wood atm obliterate the 
siai When they aie larger, it is host to shorten them to a 
few inclius fiom the stem the fiist yeai, and cut them close 
the next whou a branch is cut (lose in a yuting tree no 
pin turn ot It must projoot beyond the wood of the stem, and 
il a jiorlioa of the bark of the latter is cut to make all smooth 
It will be no detiimcnt, and the wound will soon heal over 
prill ided it is done at the propei time But if a large branch 
IS cut so that the hoik cannot grow over the wound in one 
ycai, there is groat dangei of causing a foult in the wood by 
the decay of the licait oi th<> bianoh; in that case it is better 
to out it at some distance tVum the tiunk, and to shorten it 
]e|M‘iitLdly till the braiicli dies uatuftUy nndbieakh off In 
that case no flaw will be found in the wocxl Ibis is the 
o)ioiatu)u of nature m a close wood, winch wc should en 
deivom to irailate 

FORESTALLING is an offcnco at csimnion Igw against 
trado It IS desenbod m the statute S and b Ed VI c 14, 
to lie the buying or contracting tor any iiiouhandi/e or 
VK tual coming m the way to maiktt, oi dissuading ] cisons 
tioiQ br.nging their guodn or provisions theie, oi peisuading 
thorn to enhance tho price ■when thire, am oi which piac- 
ticos wcie sup^ioscd to make tho inaiket dcaiei to the tun 
trade r All the statutes coiicerniug this olleiu e wore repealed 
by the 12 Ooo. Ill c. 71, and now the gtncial peimlty foi 
tins as w (11 os other minute misdomeaiiouis is, b\ tho common 
law, disi lelioniuy fine and impnsonment {4 Bl. Coi/i.) 

The tiui piinciplos of trade bouig now bettei understood, 
pioserutioDs fur tho ofleiioe are unknown, and by stat 7 
and k Geo. IV. c 3ft, it is omioted tliut no constable shall 
be rcquiicd to nmke piesentmeuts of iuiestalleis at any 
guol delivoiy 01 qmrter soseions. The piohibition socins tu 
have boon domed from the Reman law, which imposed a 
penalty of twenty pieces of gold in suth eases (Viff. 48, 
lit. 12, 2.) [Rscina'rme , Inuhossiwo , Monopoly.] 

FOREZ, 8 diHtrict m France, the laigost of the three 
Bubdiyisioiis of tlis provinou of Lyonow. It was tor the 
most part cuioprehonded inftheteriitory of the Segusioiii, 
and Feu^ orFears, ontJ of Rs chief towns, was the Foium 
Sogusumorum of the anbeitts-na toWxi of soiuo impoitanee, 
and probably a Roman eide«y. Frotii tiiix town the districts 
derived the deagnation «f I'agus Furensis, from whence 
For«z It was conapiehmided, an the division under Uono- 
riuit in the province t>f Lug^unensm Fnma, and ufleiwards 
formed part of the kihgAomof (hcBuigutidians. from whose 
dcHUinion it passed to wat t3i« Franks. It was bounded 
on the north by B(Utt|egus, on the north-east by Beau- 
lolois, on the ea»t l^iLyonnois Proper, on tho south by 
Volay and Vivarlli, n 8» the west 1^ Auveigne, and on 
the iior^wpat by RouxbotyiKiiS- Ifhe teintoiy thus de- 
fiiaed oansista for the most part of nortioa of the volley of 
the Iwiroi and of ^ sh^ of the 'htSs which separata that 
valley an the eufttifyntn LymiOis ud on the west fiom 
Auvergne. It compridionds the cosll^eld (or part of tt> of 
the best 4 pi«htFinFfra(icat,''f)ip|dV)oes iron and lead, and is 
the chief peiat ef jUm hardt^ natnufooture: Bt. Ettonne, 
the BusninEham bf FmneOrie^withtn foiilinnk It produces 
Mso ahundamie of flMimbef amVmipeUent turpentine; and 
cum, wine of good qtudlty» tm fxodtlett h^mp. It is 
•Watoied by the LoWO WSd fOVdial tnbutariss, and 
dutonds m one part aat^the tmph ordinarily bound 
It on iho oast down to thd mw SiifllMe , 

tlhe distnot ofFoim wm «nh#V)4ed into Huit Forw, 
ijapitid,,F«ur*i Bas ForeW, r^itnl.Jtontbnsoa (mq^ula- 
(tioa la iSdf, 3»4ff/«R'.*ho tevft, tho whole own- 

xuuiM»>t and RottowHSf jpapttai Reuiut; (pppulatiea 
P.C* j , V , 


oamm (1800 mra^ M 

(3274 commune Wt Jc# 
Just sur Loiro-(TS2S 
(3471 commune). 
liotte(4433 commonl^ani 


(3471 commune). Val Be- 

iiotte(4433 commnnliand Bae(el^-]E&sej^dir8|l''«emnw 
Foicz, Beauyolois, and Lyonou ceti^tutdd , tu the 
middle ages a county which was rfimorsd' lietfidtfhry by 
Guillaume, ono of Uie ofllcors of ClmiletkLe^^'lmuvp. Ho 
was about ad 890 succeeded in LyoOois and Folia'bv 
one of his sons, and by another in,jB^uJolois, W^ken 
thenceforwaid constit)a|a a separate Af a sub¬ 

sequent period tlieso mints seem tip htuai^ljMt first the 
juiisdiction of the city of Lyon and aftcfwnfdp of hyoii- 
018 , thiuugta tlie increasing powtr of tlie (iriJiibimio)i c^ttiat 
city Tho county of Foioz niterwaids cinh^|l4o.thO. hands 
of the dukes of Bourbon, and was, Sugotuer ^th thou 
duchy, united to the crow n ^ 

F()RFAR, the county town of Ff)rrar«lire,{^nU aitftent 
royal burgh, situated l^iiilcS iiuUh of Huiultti^flii^ gioat 
Salley of Strathmore ’Vhe iuiri||f a royal pm^ee («o still 
to be seen on the top of a mount. A flguio of this chstlor cut 
111 stone, forma the lieialdiodevno ut the bOrouglu Hoie 
Malcolm Ganmoro held Ins first pailiament m i()S7, after 
11 coyeiiug Ins kingdum fiom the usuipation of, MbOliefli. 
The town wdi^uined and plundoicd liy^^tumweU's 
tioops, when aTT its wiitteu dotumen^Weio lost. It » 
recorded that nine poor women wcie burned fin witcijca-at 
the end oi the seventeenth eentuijULOd thm iff the nugn 
of James VI the weekly maikot-dl(yw.ia on Sunday. An 
11011 collar, called tho witches’ bridle, is Still miwiied in 
the town, It was fi\cikm the head by two jyun spikes put 
into the mouth, and long iron ihain atttj^ed t« it the 
dieaded agent of Satan was led to me fianiisa. The houses 
aie neat and ■well bufit, tliough^the fltreefts are itiogular, 
ns 111 every anticnt town Thgfohuieb is aver) ypacious 
and ornamental edifice Tbel^ is also an opiaeopaUan 
chapel, and a new and elegant tuwn-housF sq^^tes at oneo 
for jucliiial and other public purposes ani^prwon. , Thleo 
endowed publir sehoofo arc well conduct 60011 -commodious 
looms 'Iho town beiiigslho scat of the county cqurts, is 


Several bundled looms are employod)< mi, the (|uai))ity 
annually pioduced of Osnaburghs add sunous other kinds 
of linens is about 2,590,000 yaids, the value of which 
exceeds 100,0007. Shues, called foogues, are m4do lu largo 
quantities foi expoitation Tlnslhwii is also diBtmguishwl 
for Its )^ewones of poiter and lieei Of late yesfs many 
improvements have been made in the general apt^tfinec 
of the place and its institutions An excolleiir botanio 
garden, fiist laid out by the celebrated Mr. lklp*'Wha re¬ 
sided liurc, has boon lopleuishod witlyi gre^varfoty of 
indigenous and exotic plants A iiOTlerjbtOVf? has j^>on 
, forpiod, containing nine acres planted wifn hli'^hcR of 
hull and fuust tices The inland situation, IS fi’om 
the sea-ooast, is disadvantageous for commercual buinDc'ss; 
but tlie active spiiit and industry of the inhabitants secures 
te tho town a satisfactory degteo of prosiieiity. Is 1831 
the population was 7950. 

j FORFARSHIRE is a mauiime county on the east side 
i of Scotland Though it usually takes tb%jMiue of Forfar, 
i the county town, it is also named Angus’i^imbably from the 
high laiicC south of the town of Montreal coUed tlm Hill 
of Angus, on which the Caledonians' assemble^rfO watch 
the landing of their Danish invaders; or r^hen u stati d 
by other authorities, hooanie this cuuaU&s ditfomodfiom 
the contiguous eounty of KincafdlnaKMgaln^ by Keii- 
notli IL, who assigned it to hu soi^ An/»os. abput 

A.D. 838. Its eastern boundary m, formed ^ 

Ocewi; on the south it has the l^th 
stoe; on the west, Pertbshird; on tte ‘ 

, and Oh the woitli-oast the 

iltim 56* 27' and 56® 69' tastoily ihroiij'h a 

Sljl7 and 3^83' Vf. longAThc extrem“bout thiee miles north 

ftum south 67 north 
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I , 

imied #ith a dodip and thick yxif!,' co^es from 


foams frmh rook A* vockv^t «.piotvarosatto heiuty., whi^ eO|>|p«nried #ith a damp and thick jaftijh;oomes ftom 
has h<»n artificial improv^^y l^.elegant taSte.of Xprd, fts.mai dt» 'W offanjuve to tho fceu^ajpa'fflwuctiTO 
Cordon* in wheae «Wate ifr^Wa. 'fo partoflli»s stt<ii|KkM; of i'csStb; wid, ifheumatisms, an^ 

narigaWe. 8, The South lUk «wue» fmm fho fe««*has ^-^t is injurious to vdgalaiteB. Qn' thp.iwhole 

summita^thoCirampiana, and having reoei^ nilnprka,, said ^Iw nlhotjle^ wpi^yotaable 

mminminstroams, itfeo«tmlntoiboTalljyof%at%oM "ia defi^tf tjona^tuti^s! howeyer,;9ie dr8infhg,<^jiitelw!S 

whomit is ^MrUMr iHmontrf by sevoml»Wst?«ft|n||iS^ indlhcEonOrarim^VetoOn^ 

caaterly'by th^M oftirechiit,ittion,hait%rM%KMlioretedthedilmate^dntdiyitliata^* 
of Montrose into the sed. On ao^UKtS folk am wOctod mg, fto ^*»l 'V^^ncssend iiScSsuiency 6f |ho 
flax soinniiwVniilli. ojfMl o^ymaSne#. 3, Tfio Jida thenafem|a1)itafiwhwa he^tfe a# t^ 
rises from iSnfisrous tofroids^moug the Grampisnoaum-j Fgf^, d^y^hire.—iy^t a oen|uiy a^ a 

mita dnv the iMJrth-wesfasidfrf the ciWy- Its oourae is great prdpm^tkm Of this; doUnty was* th the hanm pf a few 
eoHtli-west to ncar-ftutfiw'i^ore it OThs of to join the antient famiri^ liiul sij|De tlie inUoduotion of iWtdoand 
Tay, in Perthshire, ^ike the North Esk,in eibapmg from maftUfcOtimia^ llnW‘pjtelty has chaiiged its pOssOssprs 
the GiumgimKa it ha* worn a chasm in the granite rooks very ^uenM K|||&aB hofeetne much moiw mifiiitely 
more tbpn a hundred feet perpendicular; andit forms cas- dividwTand iiwo equEi%’3it(tfihuted, so that, df the forty 
■cades <jfthq,greatre|^b@iuty. One has a dear precipitous barons rationed by EdwardS, ih'his Desotiption of Ahgus 
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;|&aB pobotne much mdiw mifiiitely 


Kirkfewn, 'in thffi^isb u 
minnto,'or S6^(^cr day. 
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^worn a chasm in the granite rocks veiy ^uentil^ aiPishaB ^o«ptne. much moi* 
sd feet perpendicular; andit forms cas- dividwTand Awe equti®li 3 (.'nistributetl, so that, df the forty 
tbwuty. One has a dear precipitous barons i^tioittd by Edwardi ih'his Desotiption of Ahgus 
M. l^.banks are vary steep and richly in 1678, only about one-third haVe at' present any puss***' 
retes, and the s^ei^, at the junction sions in the county. To Mt^fteddripk’s • Sun'cy’ the value 
»r""is made highly romantic by the c.k- of a largo |#oppr|ion of tUd'eSktes is^rtated ,to be from tOOi. 

^ 1101^ fortified castle of Airlic. The to lOOO/.a year; afew frbm 2000f, to 6800i.,and one or two 
and other smaller streams, arc not above 12,000/. a year. The greatest number of the estates' 
udo iSr particular iioticq.. Numerous pe- aro held by charter from the cro'yh, and ore termed free-, 
w from the sand-stone hills. One at hold. Farms ^y much in swe, some consisting only of 20 
grwh of Kinnetlles, omits 25 gallons per or 30 acres, otliois of 800 acres. , They are guneralfy from 
icr day. 100 to 250 acres, but many are less than 100 acres. Leases 

•pads^anch cdf from Dundee—1, to in the lowland districts arc takOn usually for nineteen years; 


ofsufficicntTOUimtudo for particular iioticq.. Numerous pe- aro held by charter from the cro^yn, “Od ore termed freo- 
rennial swings flow from the sand-stone hills. One at hold. Farms ipfy much in swe, some consisting only of 20 
Kirktowri.-in thdWish of Kinnetlles. omits 25 aallons per or 30 acres, otliois of 800 acres. They are generally from 


from Dundee- 


AWbrotmvi#. MSntrosefaud thohoe to Aberdeen; 2, to ih the Grampian highlands for ninp years. About one 
I'Vfer ,dh'^*fe®biu ; 3, to Cupar Angus and westward, third of the land in this county is held Under deeds of cit 


These', asid’MfflStJmes of internal communication, are kept tail, a system \vlnch, for the sake of perpi 
in, good mrum'. ’^here are numerous stone und Wooden name, redmies the proprietors to mere life- 
hridgre ierorei^e small streams.' The principal one is ardour for improvement, and thus injure! 
over the Jsk, on the road from Momrosc to Kiitfer- the county. Mr. Headrick gives thcToiloi 
dine. A rail-road from Dundee crosses the south-west thenuinbcrnndvalueof farmsinl8l3:— 

extremity-of the county to Perthshire. Yearly Rant. N» 

fltopds-oi^'T’tontUijlpws'.—Numerous trees found in the Under go/ t ' 

mosses’'and'inai^y ground, consisting of enormous oaks, ^ “. ' . 

ashes, elms, andIhirclios, indicate that formerly (he lower '«/ to lOflT 

part of thissrqunty was corned witlufijrests. Some of the 100/to 300/ ' * 

tfrrampian.gmns .aro partnmy clothed with oak and hasel above 300/** 

.coppices and na^rel hirches ; and others are covered with uoove ut. 

'fliriving-idantations, hut trees do not grow on tUo higlior ' m , , 

pn.l3«of the lUDUiUasins. ||fenr the sea-shoro trees do not lotai numo r 

ilirtve unless w|iett planted in ravines, nr behind banks The Walls of the old farm-houses wor 
by which tlicy are sheltered. Pluntalious are euniUied w'ilh turf and stones in alternate layers, 
ohietly to pfoces not suitable for the plough—to thin was formed of branches of trees and turf, t 
moorish soils resting ongplay or gravel; hut in gentlemen’s <m with rope. One of those enclosures, \ 
parkland piussuro-Mmnds Ireesaiccuiiy soils of the host no window, lodged the farmer’s family at) 
quality. On the dool|^itieH of tlm Sidlaw Hills extensive all slept round afire on the earthen floor, 
tracts have been Wanted with forest trees, chietly larch, roof lot out the smoke, and in the day4iroo 
oak, asli, elm, plillw,iecchi and poplar. Scotch, siiruce The position of the duugliill besiue ,thc d( 
and afivor firs are plaWod to slielter tho other ygung trees, trance ankle-deop in mire* and filled th< 
llantatioiia. are thinnud twelve years after planting, and continmil stench. Many.;(if these dirty, i 
thetofieii and «trBightaafe.stteks aro exported to Kent for cabins, with the improvement qfaly of a sn 


tail, a system which, for tho sake of perpetuating a femiiy 
name, reduces the proprietors to mere life-renters, chUls qll 
ardour for improvement, and thus injures the interests of 
tho county. Mr. Headrick gives thcToilowing statement of 
the number and value of farms in 1813 


Yearly Kent. 

Under 20/. t 

From 20/. to 50/. ' 
,50/. to 1002. 
100/. to 300/. 
above 300/. 


Nninboc cf Ksims, 
1,574 
. 566 

682 
. 315 

86 


Total number 3,222 

The Walls of the old farm-houses wore all conslrnclc<l 
with turf and stones in alternate layers, and the roofing 


A holo in the 


llantatioim, are thinnud twelve years after planting, and continmil stench. Many;ef these dirty, damp, and smoky 
the.tftfiyti and «trBigh|j^stteks aro exported to Kent for cabins, with the improvement qhly of a small glass window, 
hop.pbles^ li^he parksw the gon* ry and around the old are still to he seen among the iGraj^ian hills. Some are 
farmstoadi. kwr many stately trees of unknown antkiuity. built with mud, mixed up with It' must however 

Lorcli, Q!(k, and beei^i plantations are continuallvincreoging. be remarked that Llicy aro every year decreasiog in,num- 
In the tA..grk!ultural Survey,’ by Mr. Hotulrick, the space her. The following remarks are made bV the revqrwd 
oociipied ins plantations in '1813 is stated to have been author of tho description of the pqrjsli of 'Lunan iu-inv 
20,764 tihres, .which, is supposed to be now doubled. Many ’ New Statistical Acoount of ^tliindt^;—‘ It is a street of 
woEfitliy proprietms have planted very extensively. The deep regret that Utfle atteuflon has,heMpaid totho $hhita- 
Earl of Aivne alone, since 1811, has planted above 3000 tions of the cottagers. ' ^fland.ip.'thh* respect.is fo^, 
seres itear Ruthven. Beautiful inclosures and plantations inferior to England. In wfln'jBB K>i)Sk.foy„the i^fly piita- 
ndw appear in every parish. The largest wood is that of washed walls, with their doors’Itka windows, enotrcleau^^ 

■fl/r-._. *_ "AM _ti_” _J__ -V.t iir.:A.l ■ j?_„ 


Monrmaa MoQFp neiir Breckit^, rQ«eft a{id evorgr^nfii ftmV^ 

The plarits .of this county have been investigated with so oftemto be met wire, iiri Ejijglana.,' Into Jfeare Jfre^ 
great indUitry .aM . ability-by Mr. George Dun. who was houses and coih- , 

horn and rceide^teWe, and who afided inme new species modious and uae%V biihvhh dotflwss ofrtiie.^irremaip flir, 
to the Britiidt Flpre than any,botanist before or since. His the most part jn'*tnefr pri|flne wreti^dness.. In Scoiand 


ample, aud enrioiil sctsiwt iif die 
shire, published in»‘'rll# iWfP'ici 
ahundsm<8i.of interesting fo^ for 
great variety p£.< 

of^qSsfit.^ ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

whdro “ 
of the 

tia|4f4hi; 

%«>» 


die native plants in Forfar- they liSve always 


jefent inebmfr^ 
pwbmd dishrikfi. tha 
-d inthe fifi^ers’ .d 

biiilft of,; 
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land- yhreahmg-TOdcbincs and iron ploug]^ irpprqvedl Aspeciegofbarley called J3«ar, or and Cto/w 

harrows, drilling^arrowq, lioeiHg-pjb«»mes,.«?o. 0!ra |a {faat. whpi atofte was antiently cultivatcS. It has six 
monly USod. Tarfoiw grasses have hseji. made yoiy Vh* jrdws of jjndn in the ear, by which it is distinguislied ftom 
ductive by the adoption Of t^e mssrlieo^tiSdnK mack^^ tl}* dontmon %ley, which has ifMaly two rows. It is a 
and’ bedcleB the Use ^ tou-yavd d^. linie, jltne-iij^rh qoanrer itird Jess vahtablo species; has a thicker husk, and 
clav-ma^l, rook'-itrajd, whale-blub)»qkv .Shot, mud.cdnj^^t ihore firmly hnitod with the grain, 

and sea-a^od, aa mdptire, bone-dust ,l«i8 bceoipe gohotaw. f^e hibakwd e&yatdd lands on the Qrampian and Sidlaw 
used, particular^ for crops of tuyhl^ and largo ipiUs' hta nwnnMlSp^^e chiefflaoes d^hereit continues to be cul- 
ostablished at Dujnddf.^ad ^^etjjrouiidok for prewiring it tivaf^ aslt-th'rfveiw^doi^ jrith less cuftivatiou 
Draihingof yafiotis kliJdsjttptaotisidd oistensively, ^tjote- than are requisite iSF^tne coiqmon Jb®’'*®?'' latter is 
suros are nfade thi«® W Mone dykes'in, the hi^andi, jargelj^sown on till the stipends sqihfcfijio bet^ cultivated 
andiby quiqk-thqnt htSgOs in the plains qf Strathmore arid fraots. No precautionary prepwatiSn pf Barley sqed is 
towarda .the sea. ■ ' - , ; * used, but it is fouidfceceasaiyi qr at least prudent, to renew 

B'fe^g stdiek have bem inpoh improwij, and s^efal It annually either wlrolly o/partially fi-qp Engfand. Much 
active ApicullUral Societies, ,ipf which, principal is Jhe bear and barley ate ground into meal for pofri^e and cakes 

Eastern Forfeyshire Farmibg Aa»ciatioff, ^rcise^®reat| Consumed by the poorer class of labourers; butdn iiutri- 
inftucnce'iu the introduction of superior ihwtos of culture, tious properties it is much Mferior to ofttmeal. Hulled 
at\d breeding. Mr. Headridk remarks that all o^sos of, pot or pearl barley is much used in the county by all 
the farmers of this'county are abundantly sbarpsighted, and classes m meat bnith, commonly mixed with vegetables, 
disposed to adopt any improvement which they see executed This is an antient and very general Scottish dish. Fear! 

others, or hear described, and that theyh,ave a disposl- barley is largely exported to Leith and London. Tlie ale 
tion to surmount difficulties by persevering labour and and beer breweries of the county, ati4 .diptillerics for 
assiduity. Tlie chief crops are of oats, barley, and wheat, whiskey, consume a great portion ^diiCo of barley, 

llie rotation of crops is varied according ti^ifferent soils. It is also exporte^or the same purpose to Lbith. 

I’livticulars on this subject will be found fully detailud in Peas are partmly cultivateil, chiefly fqr the jiaum, or 
‘ The Agricultural Survey,’ and in the ‘ New Statistical straw. Beans are more generally raised aj^od for horses 
Account of Scotland.’ Oats appear to have been the first and swine. Vetches are also oullivated for fiseding cattle, 
species of grain cultivated in ■Scotland, and are pi-obably Turnips are grown to a greater or less extent on every farm, 
iniligenons, os wild oats abound in various parts of this The seed i.s never sown broadcast, but always by drill.bar- 
coinily. They still form the preTiiiling crop, oatmeal and rows, and this is practised even in gardens. '.The Swedish 
potatoes being the principal articles of food of the great turnip is much used for feeding inilk-cowi, and is given 
miis,s of the popul.afion. Oats are sown after barley and other sliced tq horses. Cabbage and colcwort ore also seen on 
crnps, but commonly after gross or old pasture li.as been alnii^t cycry turqjp-field, chiefly fur the same use. Flax is 
luniod up, several times in succession. Being a very liardy now not near so general a crop as it was formerly:. Rod 
gniiii, the soil requires less preparation than fbr' any other and white clover arc common, and ore usually mixed 111111 
kiiiil of crop; butlhei-soondcgeherntc unless tho seed is con- ryo-grass, which is universally cultiiatcd. ' 

timmlly renewed from other soils of a diiferent <{uality and A large portion of the surface of this county on the 
aspect. The kinds of oats cultivated arc—I, tlic common Grampian and Sidlaw Hills is covered natural pas- 
or Angus oat; y, the Blainsley oat, a small grain jiclditig ture. This extent of land, rendered unlit for the plough by 
abundantly on high and poor land ; 3, the barley oat, u hieh the number of loose stottes and oj(g!r obstacles^^ estimated 
requires a good soil .and ripens early; 4, the Dutch oat, a at about 4t),tlOI) acres. In somh of the valleys Grampian 
largo grain in a thick and ample busk; .'i, the bearded grey, boulders of two or three tons weight have been got rid of 
or iiliick oat, a jioor inferior species, which formerly pro- by blasting with gunpowder, or by dragging them off on 
laileil throughout the county: it grows spontaneously, but sledges, or by burying them 'beloufihe roach of the plough.. 
is continod for crops chiefiy m the Grampian district: 6, Every farmer has some portion of his land laid out in cul- 
ihc potato oat, which, in all the fertile tracts, has nearly tivated pasture for his cows, in the rotation of croppin.g. 
suppmiitoJ every other species. Much of the oat crop is The parks and lawns of tho gentry are dither stocked with* 
consumed by horses and exported from the county. Oat^ cattle and sheep by their proprie’tdts, or let to graziers. „ 
meal porridge, eaten with milk or beer, forms the breakfast Potatoes arc extensively cultivated ott*every farm and in 
and supper of tho labouring classes, among whom oat-cakes every garden, and large (j'uantities arq exported to 'Leith 
are still much used as brqad. 'Their supper commonly and London. Mr. Hcadnck relates ns a curious instance 
consists of .sowens, a thick gelatinous and slightly acidu- of the influence of learned ignoranci^h^when, a century 
lalod subst.inoe, obtained by stopping the oot-bran iqgwater ago, a farmer first introduced tho potato as a field crop, 
to extract thq, still adhering portion of farin.a and starch. scientific physicians of that time pronounced the plant to he 
In refuting the opinion that this immoderate use of oat- a species of the deadly iiightsliad||^o that no'Oqb would 
meal by the peasant^ produces ‘ the Scotch Fiddle,’ and venture to eat of its root, and the ^or man, Vt^io had mode 
otlibr cutaneous diseaWis, Mr. Headrick asserts that such several journo}s to Inland to learn the mode ot cultiva- 
disofdors aro mitch more prevalent in some of tho English tion, was lauglied at, and died in great poverty, 
counties where, oatmeal is not used, and that ‘ Tho Fiddle ’ Farm servants live chiefly on potatoes and ootmcnl, 
is yittributahle solely to dirty clothing. varied occasionally with pork or bacon ; their th^ink is 

■l^oot was formerly confined to the lower maritime dis- either milk or beer, and the wages of those who are not 
trict, ftnd wak thought to ho too delicate to thrive in tho fed in the farmer’s house are commonly paid wholly or in 
moniltairvqus parts, but it is now snccessfully cultivated at part with measured quantities of meal, milk, and other 
Bimpvatiotig toss tiian ft thhUsand feet above the level of domeatic provisions. 

tiie'sea. Three-foitrthn Of the itheat dko sown after summer Gardens and Orchards. —All tho resident proprietors 

falldw, the land being weli dunged Sjnd lined, or manured have gardens varying fromj^ to five acres, well stocked 
with cothpqkt., The sqed'univorsally generates if ndt cen- with »dl the roots and culinary vegetables which thrive in 
tiu.ualiy'teiieWftd; IV this purpose a'Odhsiderable quantity this climate, and with all the common speg^ of apple, pear, 
of SeM-wheat i* ahniMinyimpqTtt^ flneni England; it being cherry^ and plum. Flowers and ornamental shrubs adorn 
foihld that this grfthf,tldp^<,#iihcuiSy-d)an others, improves the pleasure-grounds of the wealthy, and here exotic and 
by bpihg transferred frdp).la itarinei^'tq a coldnr climate, and other plants and fruits which will not thrive in the open 
crossed by dtfferenfsdilK The seed obtained fhnn Lbndhn' ftir, as jgrapes, pine-apples, poaches* and nectarines, arc 
is qii^ osteemeA For 'purpose of preventing''stUut reared by horticultural scienco in artificially heated houses 
it iscifinmoAlyttteped itt ail thift floats Is skimnted of glass. Most of the cottages have a kkfl-yard, in which 
off, and koim^tneS powdenio qoiqklifne is afterwards are raised eftbbagos, fthd potherbs. All tho small 

sprinkled oVei■*^the giftin, ^wq^ve* scwrcely ajjiy and hardy fitiits, as goqsebdfi^, cuty,antis, and raspberries, 

cptlnre q(ter it is sawfl!' the middle pf are plentifillly produw^ ht dlmost every garden. In the 

Aiifei^ ,«e Ihe.^d of Oeto1>«f; Id'neighbourhood ef, the tbirtiis there we markoi-gardens and 

so^lui. Wheaten'btedd I* now' prlerawhaW by afl* tot hursefiea'fiir the supply of tho inhabit.ants. Tl'o»e ore p}ir- 
tto: poorest olasMss.' ^Gonsiderafale dutiittitieir ofwneiBl, iqS' tietdalljf geod itt thO vicinity of Dundee. But piany apjde 
thnnally e^rted to l^doii and-6dher ports, fthd diiOT atld ottor largo’ftUit-trees grow much into wood, yeld little, 
Amoru^’’^Diumig, and ’ettorfiffett wIliSMS ^ atootWiI' bdatoso’ceveMd with lichens, and often die at top; 

MitolthiMipatt^ been attritoted tojthe-roots having pene- 

■-<■''(■' ‘ • -,"1.jA-'-. i.,'.'' ‘ ■ i'• ■ 
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(rated into an unfaTourable iidigoil; to prevent which it 
has been discoverea that in the old abbey orchards the 
monks paved with large flagstones the bottom at the deep 
hole in which the trtfes wore ptantad. 

Livestock- WVd jiw'md/*,—The ahtient-br^d of horses 
in this county b small, hut very hardy, and capabh^of ot(|, 
during .much flttigue with scanty nourishment. J^ese ani*' 
malS art) still.iiumerbus in the (xr(in\picn<dUt^. .Their 
ctjjour is grey, and they arc commonig called Garrons. In 
some of those parts of the county where'there are either no 
roads, or very steep and rugged ones, and wthere the iltmei* 
are obliged to keep raanjrfiorgci^ to fctcbj^t from the heights, 
and tarry burdens, instead of.|ipnv 0 jWg them on wheel- 
1 ‘iirriagcs, this breed of horses fiks a peculiar.Value. They 
tbod chiefly on the stunted grass which they find on the 
hides of the mountains. . 

Jn the lower-districts lh%hreed has been much improved 
in size and form by Kood^Und rogulav^oding, and shelter 
Irom'the perishing wfiitry winds; butfincrally throughout 
the midland and iptirilirae plains are found the larger ani¬ 
mals (if the Lanark breed, which, as slated in ‘ The Agricul¬ 
tural Survey,’are tlmbost working horses in the world. 
They cost from 30/. tonilo/. each. 

A few gentleraon roar horses for the lilf, and keep studs 
of Ihorough-brM racers. Of late yeans much attention has 
been given to the breeding and treatment of horses, and 
very great improvement has been effected in their qua¬ 
lities, value, and appearance. Formerly as many as six 
wretched .garrens wore ploc'ud abreast in a latge clumsy 
]ilough, and the driver, walking before them, struck them 
in their faces to make them follow him; now aiiairof smart 
horses work,plight iron plough, without a driver, and some¬ 
times without »any reins. The whole number of horses in 
181,') Was -about ttOOO, and their value about ‘/20,;i0(l/. In 
remarking that it is more prejudice and inveterate habit 
that causes us to loathe the (Icsh of horses while we devour 
that of oxen, the learned and philosophic, author of the 
‘ Agricultural Survey’ asserts that he once partook of a ham 
of a young horse, and found it extremely palatable: ho 
adds that lie also partook alPa fattened old horse aged above 
twenty-two years, and that he could not distinguish the 
flavour from that pf beef of the nncbt (luality. 

Before the introdtictiun of iiiclosures, turnips, clover, and 
sown grasses, the size of black cattle was diminutive, and 
cigltt or ten were usually j okod in one plough. The great 
influence of superior feeding and treatment is shown in the 
fact, that the same bjjoed of oxen which, when reared on 
the aiitient plan ^1 retained in the Grampians, attain, 
wheacfltttcned, only 20 or 30 stones, will, when properly 
fed and housed in tffo lower districts, oflon acquire a car- 
ense of 70 and 100 stone weight. The grazing and stall- 
feeding of cattle are prosecuted to a much greater ex(ent 
'( fowmg; large numbers being brought into tho 
eiiuttty to.,^8 fed and prepared for the butcher. Almost 
every Iterd ckBsists of ^pHous breeds and crossings. Alargc 
iwoporii^ oftho permanent stock are without horns. The 
colours most geaetally preferred are dark-brown, brindled, 
and black. Numerous cows of a good description are kept 
to supply milk for domestic consumption. One of the best 
will yield eight English gallons a (toy. The total number 
of rati lo constituting the permanent stock of the county in 
1813 was about 37,400, and their value 261,800/. Borne 
largo, hems of fattened oxen are driven to Glasgow, and 
many ore exported to l.ieith and lamdon, wlion three or four 
years old; ^ 

The o^inal sheep of this Wunty, and apparonlly of the 
British Iwos, is the small white-faced breed. Some small 
flocks of these still remain in the Grampians, but geiwrally 
iliey are much crossed with tho Uaok-faced breed of Tweed- 
dale, which constitute a very large proportion of the whole 
slock of tho county. Several superior and more delicate 
breeds are reared in the parks and lawns of the ^tlomon's 
seats. Since tho improvements in tillage, andk the oonae- 
quonk ext^sion of grain crcfs over the tracts erf natural 
pMtUiav<the keeping of sheep has become a secondaiv ob¬ 
ject, but. e^ly ovo^ &rro«r-has a flock more or less nu- 
nieimila, aiM uap-ovomeivt in broeiKiiw and rearing 
has late® open safeoted m the kiflnence of sovend wealuiy 
rntpeiotonrana tho eg^dcmtteral associations (rf the oounty. 
.j%e total ilumbw in 1813 weenhout &e,M0, and theirVulM- 

’Hogs have recent® he«nn#n^.i)tlmercme, and are kmrf 
eijsry tkrmer and cottager, lltew are two priwflpd ■ 


broods i one, a thin-baeked, raw-boned animal, with long 
hris^tes, a tiqjermg .snout, and projecting tusks, apiioars to 
y tho dt^ceudant of tba aatient wild bo.ar of the furekt; 
the other is, the small omimon Chinese breed, which is by 
farlthe most numerous. » ■ . 

, The common kinds of domestic poultry and pigeons are 
generally l^t by every farmer. A few bees are also very 
comiaenV “I)*) produce rstesellent honey- Hares, rab¬ 
bits, and partridges abound inthe tracts of heather and less- 
frequenked hedge^rows and copirfces. Grouse and black- 
cooks are plennm (wi tlw moors, ore much destroyed 
by wild-cats atld foxes. 'Wild roebuoy traverse tho exten¬ 
sive plantations and glelis of the Grampian giid Sidlaw Hills. 
They are small'and tipiid deer, but very untumcable. No 
fencflAiSs been fowtd sufficiently'higli to confine them, but 
theykre ofieti||iilled by sportsmen. In antient time.s, when 
the wlmte surface of the county was covered with impene¬ 
trable wests, extensive heathsand swamps, tho rod deer, or 
stag, abounded, especially among the Grampians, where it is 
how very rarely seen. The large antlers of tho moo.se-doer 
are found in the mosses, together with enormous horns, 
supposed to belong to tho Urus. Tlio Alpine hare, whoso 
fur in winter is snowy white, is found in the highest part.s 
of the Grampians. The badger burrows in ibe woods and 
stony lull-sides, and its flesh is cured and calon a.s bacon by 
some of the Highland pensants. The hedgehog is found 
among patches of low hrushwood. Foxes are very nnme- 
rous, and destructive to lambs, poultry, and g.sine. The 
polecat often kills poultry. Weazels are toleruled by the 
farmer's, as dostroyei-s of rats and mice, but they suck llio 
eggs of poultry. To keep rats and mice out of rorn-stuekb, 
some farmers sprinkle several ounces of Seote.b snuff iuiiong 
the sheaves at the time they arc laid togelner. 

Oilers and seals frequent the rocks on the eastern sea- 
coast, and are occasionally taken by iho fishcnnen. Tho 
woodcock appears in great numbers in October, and deiuirls 
in March. Largo flocks of wild^cosc and a few swans 
visit the county in November, (uie cuckoo and swallow 
appear, in May and depart in October. Rooks are very nu¬ 
merous, and destructive to the newly-sown grain. 

Great flocks of gulls, mews, and other sea-i'owl alight on 
the ploughed lands adjacent to tho coast, to leed on the 
vermin tliey find. The lofty Grampian rocks are i'rcquented 
by large eagles, buzzards, kites, and hawks. Aquatic birds 
of inirameruble kinds appear, especially in ihe winler 
months, on the lochs and the basin of Montrose. For a 

f iiiore particular account, we refer to a verv co)iious list of 
the animals of this couiity given by Mr. I)on in llu.' ‘ Ag¬ 
ricultural Survey.’ 

Fishfriee.—~The deep-sea fishing off tho eastern coast is 
very productive, and largo quantities of salmon and smaller 
fish me taken in tho Frith ofTay, and at the mouths of 
sevenU streams from thence to the North KsU. Tho vil¬ 
lages of Fenyden and Usan, a little to the south of Mon¬ 
trose, are extensively engaged in the sea-fishery, which em- 
jdoys 71)0 persons, nearly tho whofe of their population. 
Above thirty boats, each oariyin'g five or six men, are con¬ 
stantly going out from three to ten miles from land. In 
summer weather some go twenty miles eastward to'fishing- 
banks, called the North and South Shuld. From fifteen to 
twenty of these boats often come in , together after an ab¬ 
sence of twelve hours, each cdntehii»g about a thousand 
haddocks, which are commonlyitoia in the market of Mont¬ 
rose for afarthing a pmind. Thhse two villages alofle have 
supplied in one v^eax to the fisB-enrers at Montrose above 
46;00« cod and ling. They take also about two thousand 
barrels of hei-rin« in one season, that is, ftom Jane to 
August, '^e value pf the s^nual produce of this fishing 
station, which is only tin'e of several on the same coast of 
this county, is ealniftted at. 7400/. Large supplies of 
salmon are sent to dhe Lokflon market packed m boxes 
of ponnded fee.’ The most'.ationdant kinds of fish are 
salmon, cod, Bertittie, haddock*, turbots, eole,.8kate, sprats, 
Ktnehs, lobsters, rftlii; ghd rausetes. With respect te 
|^h*wat^ fisk.jthiiiWl^'Smd' prihomOl streams supply 
'fj^^ee of end eels. 


li^fes#-*This cotaity "heitte 
yttoO, FWlh of Tay atfd o® the east 
a, fK Ksfirtenrably situated for eon^creo 
t for itk'agriehltttra| and taanufadturiOT 
b* securely rdfed, upotf, and its ekfot- 


lOUadei 

ggpMtj , 

teti0li«’«i|pwkjlllhrfekfl|ttfe,-o^ iuaid,^iain^aro st^wU 
of ndtiotifiTiiitlirast ; Irfrt'as an Hhooimt^Oif the ncnamrfBnares 
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and maritime tiude carried on at towiw » given neltlee, ilt the ‘Now Statistical Account of Scotland, 

under the respective dMdriptiolh of each [see undw DtJWOKB, * MiH-apiniung and weaving, from the long dailyconflne- 
and the sections of the present article relatiug'to Montrose^]" ■oemt, the imperfect voniilation of manufacturing houses, 
it is sufficient to mention here offty a few general faoti^ef ana the noxious flaxen dust inhaled into the lungs in 
commercial importance. There are, wo custfem-housOl «i, respi^tion,'B(t[dom'fltil to produce hadeifocts on the con- 
thc county, one at l)andee?ai^ one^atMontresCi afhioli ll'avO-; They cause a pale emaciated countenance, with 

jurisdiction over the pOrt of Aiherbrothwick, or as it is com- *8thmalift|pd dropsicaJ^ diseases. At the same" time, by 
monly called, Arbroath. The navigation <rf the frith of Tay blending K%otner tmmv young persons of both sexes, a bud 
is much incommodM by a sand bar across the entrance and effect is produced on ^he morals^f ^uth.' In addition to 
B great extent of sh^lcrr-a^ds; which were i^useof the above branches of manufketua® might be mentioned 
numerous shipwrecks until tho erection of two light-houses severidlibreweries, tanneriesr distillerfes, and various other 
ou the souUi'oasl extremities'of the coast, one of which is establishments ebio^ for supplying*the common articles of 
moveable to admit of adaptation to the shifling of the cross domestic cunsumpifflh Sk^es are made in large quantities 
bar. About 12 miles east of the Tay-raouth, and at about for exportation. ” 

the same distaiico south-east from the port of Arb«a|}it is Tho most noted fair far horses and cattle is held at 
ibe dangerous roof, well known as the Belli^Rook, a name Brechin in Juno. About IdTCtj^er fairs nrC held'at the 
derived from the fact that tho monks of Uic autio^abbey different towns throughout tl^county.*" The places and 
of Arbroath, to give timely warning to approachiug^ossels, date.s may bo fouin^tated ini^of the Scotch calendars, 
fixed «j>on it a large bell which was lamg by the motion of Every town, and seWal of tho larger villages, have weekly 
the waves. At low water of spring-tides this reef is seen markets for domestic previsions and utensils, and for tba 
extending 20<t0 feet by 2.10, the highest part lieing about C various implements of agrieullurc and manufauturus. (See 
feet above tho sea-level; but at high-water this part is 12 descriptions of the towns of the county.) 
feet below the surface. In consequence of the dreadful There are 5G p M islio.s, each of wfiich is scjiaratcly de- 
storm in 17!)0, when 70 vessels were wrecked along this scribed in the ‘ NBw Statistical Account of Scotland.’ The 
I’oast, it was doimniued to erect upon this reef a light-house following five towns are royal burghs,—Forftir, Dundee, 
similar to tliut on the Eddvstone rock near Plymouth. The Montrose, Abcrbrothwiok, and Brechin. The county returns 
aduiiniblo edifice, completed accordingly by Mr. Stevenson, one member to parliament; one is returned for Dundee, 
ill IS 10 , at a cost of 55,000/., is of a circular form, 113 feet and one jointly for (lie burghs of Montrose, Forfar, Brecdim, 
in liGigUt. Tho lower part, from the base to the height of and Abcrbrothwiok. Tho population of the county in Ibll 
;!0 fool, is onliroly solid. The walls Ihon eoromoiice 7 feel was 139,000. The annual valuo of the real property at the 
m tliiclviic.s.s and diminish upwards. The dtamoter at tlie same tune was 301,241/. 

base is ‘12 foot. Tho laiilcni is of cast-iron, 12 feet in diaine- Eilnwtum .—Every parish is provided with aisehool houso 

ter, 15 feet lugli, and rooted with copper. The keeper’s and a scliuolinastor, who resides in tho same building, to 
a\iurtiueiils, 50 tbet above tho base, are said to bo as dry which is attaclied a garden and sometimos a field for a cow. 
and r uiifortable as any lioiiso in Edinburgh, though, in In Dundee an academy is ostabhslied for tcacliiug the 
stormy woaihev, the ..pray daslios up to the height of 90 foreign buiguagos and the most useful departments of 
feel. Tiie shore on (he Tay and thence nearly to Arbroath science; and in all the tow'ns the parochial scbooluiasicrs 
is low and sandy. Bold and precipitous rocks then over- have classes for tho elements of mathematic^, mensuration, 
look tlie .“ea a.-far as the lofty ])romoiitory of Kod-head. In geography, astronomy, navigation, and drawing; besides 
tlieso high rocky c.lifts arc 20 deep and gloomy leaves into the English, Ijuliii, and FrenclPiungiiages. Tho following 
wliich tho waves at liigh-w'uter enter with resounding remarks of the Ilo\. Mr. Headrick, in speaking of the 
eclioos. The shoro of the Lunan Bay is low and sandy; schools of this county, are worthy of transcription:—‘The 
rocks then commence and terminate just beyond the South eslablislimentof iiarocbial schools was carried by our zealous 
Ksk, I'rom whence sandy fiats extend to the Icrmiliation of veformors, who strenuously impugned the maxim that 
the c.ounty at the inoutli of the North Esk. “ Ignorance is the mother of devotion.” An approach lo- 

Tiie tola’ tonnage of the shqipiiig belonging to the county wards public instruction was made by the bishops who esla- 
amoiiiilod in 1813 to about 22,000 tons, but lliere has since hlished the first Scotch universities, but their object was to 
been a levy great increase. Seven or eight ships, each aboiit^ *tiiculcato the nonsense of Aristotle’s Jogic, in which (he 
400 tons, arc employed in the Grooiiland whale fishery, clergy iiiiglit find weapons to defend fheir tenets against 
111 1832 llio tonnage of vessels belonging 1o the port of tho attacks of heretics. It was our refbnncrs who devised 
Dundee alone was 32,808 tons, and tho number of seiimen llie plan by which the poor as well as the well might be in- 
cniployed about 3500; cliicfly in the Riga, London, and structed. The iiaroehial schools havtf diffused a taste for 
coa.stiiig trade, a-d in the whale fishery. Ship-builditig is learning among the whole body of the people. Even the 
well executed at this port, and at tho town of Montrose, meanest cottager thinks it a sacred duty to have his children 
which possesses at least 108 vessels, amounting to 11,000 instructed in reading and writing, utid many pmceed to the 
Ions register, and employed in similar trading. Arbroath higher degrees of education. Our Scottish aristocracy long 
employs in the same way about 50 vessels, each from looked with a jealous eye on the parochial schools, and fme- 
00 to 200 tons burden. Formerly this county exported boded the subversion of all order, and (be cxUiu lion of all 
large quantities of grain to Norway and Russia, but this industry, from instructing the lower classes of society; but 
deparltncnt of trade is now chiefly confined to London, the fact has turned out to be the very reverse of their pre- 
Leith, and Glasgow by the Clyde canal from the Forth. dictions; for since knowledge has been geiiorally diffused 
lie weaving of linen, which tvas the antient manutacturo the people have hecoinc much more orderly and industrious; 
of Scotland, as wera woollen cloths of England, was first agricultural improvements have advanced with unprecc- 
mtroduced by the Fleming whom the Scottish kings on- dented rapidity; great numbers of ingonious artists liuvc 
couraged to settle in their (owns. The coarser kinds oflinen been trained for every hraiit^ of manufacture; iiumeious 
fabrics, as hackohaoks, canvass, sheeting, dowlas, sacking, iraprovemeiits have, been nWe in every specie of nia- 
arc manufactured in this county to a very large extent chinery; well qualified persons have been abuiulonny found 
for exportation. Finar bleached litpis for shirting and fiir naval and military service; and tlio innneroiis Scoii h- 
sheeting, and coloured thread, are al%) extensively manufac- men appointed to fill various public offices in the kingdom 
tured, especially at DundoC. MiUs .ffW spinning flax into owe their promotion to the education they received at our 
thread for weaving, moved by water arid by steanii are esta- parochial schools.’ Lending libraries are numerous, not 
bltshed tliroughout the county; and on the. banlw of onlyin ihelargertowns.asMonU-osc.butiutheviUagcs. Oni^ 
streams are many large blesching-fields. About eleven of those in the parish of Craig contains CUO volpincs. Jo 
million yards of linen fabrics are stanliwd annually, and the same pansb a ffiendly society of fishermen has a fuml 
the greatest part of this large produce of the county is ex- of SOO/.; and similar societies are established in main uilu'i- 
ported. In weaving these fabrics idBfl.anti ^omen usually parte of the county. Several savings’ banka ad- alsu m il 
work five days in the week, and Iff earning,., appreciated and beneficially used by tho labouring popula- 

on an . overage from 1>. %d, to 2#, a*(U^lp tho soifi- twn, , , 

ning-;mills'the time of work is Sjdays weekoi 12 AcepaUng to the Parliamentary Return of 1818, tluwe 
hours a-day, and the wages «f men ate MSd U, 6d. or?*.' w«ra' in th» county at that time 78 par^hiid schools, c»n- 
a-dny. Women in the nulls earn fid. W. lOd. B‘day> arid taiitijig 3311 children, with a revenue of 2430O; 14S tbiy- 
chiliUeh 4d. and ffd .The following observation is made by Schools, unendoried, were attOnded bw3905 scholars; and 
the Rev^nd author of the deaeripboA ttf ^e parish of Kin Tfi ennitlay-sebools, attended by 6392 childi'en, , 



The poor ue. r^fV^ vduotoi^. doni 
coUeetion*, and inttw^t'Wrjlipitg fuKn'fnhdei 
queatbed by «iu«Ua^ pen^«' ' 

Tototu -—Beeides DundSx 'we prinqipM 
motHwiCK; BuxciaijH, Jfanneniujii' 

Af0«i^6«« ^ .a e&ajmi:, hv’ 

rate junedietioW'^ It U situated at the moitth iw 

Silk xivat.bBtsreen thfl large kke or basin of-,, ^ — 

the Mb Jn antient litn^it was a place of oohskWiUl^ 
i*lre%th, surrounded •by’walls. The siKof the towp aJid 
the k^aeent noithom#hore are diy aJidinnay. prin¬ 
cipal street, which is wide and regulM^xtcnds from north 
to south; and is crossed by t((|H!rarsroaUer streets and 
lanes. Many.of the old houses present Ihoir gables to the 
street, as in, the Flemish .towns. Water is well supplied 
in pipes flroin thesn||rish4fPun, three miles distant on the 
western sidta^Tlto tdwtMP lighted with , gas, and is well 
paved and dcansetihtjjpye river is (apsed by a handsome 
chain suspousion btlSgu, which wtOTTcsignud by Captain 
*B;own, and ctHit above iiU.OUO/. A pontage is Ifevied 
amounting to about 13U0f. a year. Tlic church, in tho 
middle of the town, is a large jdain building capable of con¬ 
taining 3U00 persons. A steeple, 2U(^et in height, has 
been newly erected. An episcopal clia^, and a chapel of 
ease, arc each commoiliuus and neat places of Worship; the 
same rcinnrfc is amdicabte to several Dissenting chapels. 
TOere aro three brnfiiing establishments, a custom-house, a 
town-house, prison, theatre, and post-office. The annual 
revenue of tub latter is about 2000/. There are several 
religious and friendly societies, a savings* bank, a lunatic 
asylum, hospital, infirmary, and dispensary. Numerous 
bequests bf benevolent persons form a poor’s fund, 
aniuiinling to 10,500/. Besides this, some large sums for 
tho snmo purpose are derived from church oolluctimis, llie 
hospital, and occasional donations. In a public academy 
arc taught mathematics, arithmetic, Latin, Greek, French, 
geography, writing, history, fisc. Tliere are two free-scltools, 
one for 42 boyaand 35 girls; the other for 100 scholars of 
both sexes. A school ratablUhed by the trades touches 
writing and arithmetic tB*%40 children; an infant school 
instructs 130, and 20 private schools, male and female, are 
attended by ahlut 700 children. The total number of 
cliildreil is 16.34. Three public libraric.s are established, 
one of which contains 7000 volumes. The principal manu- 
fiicture is fla.v-spinning and weaving. Four flax-mills in 
Ihc lowii, moved by steam of 129 horse-power, produce an¬ 
nually 854,H69 Bpindles of yarn. Three other large flax-, 
mills on the river North Esk, holeug to the town and parish 
of Montrose. 

There are manufhetorios for soap, candles, starch, ropes, 
sails, and steam-machinery; besides five breweries, two tan- 
works, a foundry, an'd a ricam flotir-mill. Ship-buildmg is 
well executed, and 108 vessels of 11,000 tons, belong to the 
port. '-' The foreign import of flax in 18S4 was 2500 tons, of 
whale-oil 400 tons, fir timhci’ l.t30 loads. The exports 
coastwise to London, Leith, and other ports, were— 

Barley t i i 

Oafs . . . 

Wheat . 

Peas afid beans 

PoUtoes , . . 

Salmon , . . 

■ 1 • > 

Herrings , . 

The li^ur is fertn^by « breastwork «t the mouth of 
llw river, within wltteh vessdsof 400 tons con anchor, die 
water being SO hvi in depth at high tide, but no vessels 
enter the basin, ■ . - : 

Lime, slates, flantonoa, and numwfios otiur artielos «re 
largely exported. Four regular tradet* sail to Londnn.and 
two to I,eith. Tliere is a week^itnarket dn , Fridi^,at 
whioh-eont is sold bysamplh, and all kinds Of ftrm and: 
garden pr^UM. The popiuation of tM-burgh in"l'fl3|'was< 
1*.059; WBd« fOO sdtots, hut tliere has since b«m a eon-i 
sidetablew(ate|pa- «names Gmham, matoiibi of-lfOtMmsO,* 
the chaoinidn of tthevOoWenanb was hont town' in' 
1612. ilbichet'ifeNllO. tthe ikther of the Soottiak Presby¬ 
tery, was edneatefi iieiw>t stM {0^e''a Fren^nttmt atniid; 
Mii»sniHfi!a,'‘fl^t •taught buinnsge' ta. ■ . 

in aprivato‘toheok’^’-^ y«iirv-kiifi4..>'^n cutting n^mw 
stre^ through w .eaiioos«e milgd Khklt iitu 


2.3,700 qrs. 
.3,350 
1,430 
3,460 

114,560 stones. 
1,890 boxes. 

902 barrels. 
4,970 — 


ViF 

ihttebtfiaihe once.8tOOt6S^tl{Atda»''nf lininan banes 'ivas 
discovwM, heinlyTix feeler%feieKif> 

■j^’meettoV is an anttet«:bnrAnf<(boi!0nyraad msrket- 
lomrsttufiW’five mUes^northrttoit oa the edge 

4^bhittHmf’^‘h,'over{(hfltinti^is«’^l«y'sd Btmriimoni. 
llt*;^siSts''bf''4etw^l irtoguler fiht •irifidioimn etolets, and 
has .^0^r>^itrch and ^fdscepel .cbt^, eiteh with a 
spire, atnl seVerid lOtBer suhlhs buildings of 

mddo!®'|pC''A Weekly market in wtflrs«i|iplied with pro- 
VtsiotuPatM isiabm'ereilsly attended' by the peasiKitry alid 
flnmen oF’lbeiGhninpihn tnountams.' Gparee eanvass and 
VBiidirs <^ber btnWn ‘linens %re tnanirtketmed very sxten- 
sively. Three’ or f&w mUlicms of yards ere annualiy 
starfiped, and iOv^l 'plu^-mills and other* madnnory -are 
.esta,H(|ihed on tho; riVnlet eaUed the Gaire. There are 
■sevepw' schoMtl, one of Wbkdi is endowed with 1700/. The 
popul^n in 1831 was S056. ^. . . .t, 

Cu^-Angus, Sb eajlled in wntrSdittinotion ftoifi Cupar, 
the county town of Fife, is a-saisllMieat market and post 
town, and- a burgh of barony, on the Perth boundary line 
of the county, about eight mites south-west of Forfar. A 
magnificent Cistercian abbey; founded here in 1164, by 
Malcolm IV., on the site of a Roman camp funned by Agi-i- 
cola, still exists in ruins. Coarse linen fabrics are largely 
manufactured. Tliere are also extenrive bieacking-ground^ 
a large tannery, a well-endowed school; &o. Population in 
1831,2622. . ; 

Antiquities. Beligious //«i/di«^.*—The first mmiaslic 
churches and cathedrals in this and other countie.s in Scot¬ 
land were erected on tho Sites of the religious schools ami 
cells of the Celedes or Culdees, that is,-the primitive Chris¬ 
tians who having been banished beyond the Human empire 
in the persecutions of tiie early emperors, snught refuge in 
these mountain wilds, where, on the revered spots already 
consecrated by tho solemn rites of the Druids, tliey taught 
the doctrines and morality of the Christian gwpel together 
with the.soiences, so called, of that period. Their name is 
generally supposed to ho derived fr6m the fact of their lit iiig 
together in cells. When the <101(1008, after u struggle fur 
independence, gave place to the episcopal system, the abbey s 
and cathedrals at present still partially standing rose upon 
the ruins of their school establuhiuonts, and in the tune 
of David II. a particular diocese with munilieeul endow¬ 
ments and revenues was conferred upon each of tlie bisliops, 
who at first were not locally appointed, bat exercised tlwir 
pastoral functions os itinerants. A large portion of this 
imnly was included in the diocesO of St. Andrews and in 
lat of Dunkeld. Brechin was the seat first of the Culdees, 
then of a bishopric of which the revenues were of great 
amount. On the edm of a deep, ravine stands the part of 
Brecliin cathedral which escaped the demuliaUing seal of 
the Retbrmers. It is partly tomed into a commodious parish 
churtfh. Close by, and joined by.apassagu, stands one of 
the curious round towers, of which, though so common in 
Ireland, only one other spccimmi .exists in Britain, namely, 
at Abenicthey, in tho county ofFertb. ■ The whole heiglit 
is 103 feet, that is, 80 feet to the summit'of the cyliridrical 
oolumii, aud 23 feot&om tbenoeto.tlhe Bpexof ap oolagonul 
spire. The diameter «f .lha base ta .16'. fect'dnciucUua.tbe 
wails, and 12 feet at the top. . In the aontiguity of pgriridii 
to a ehuroh, in form o&d uimensiom, ao4 tihe appeareitre 
of great age, it correspondkr io dpitaieiiii w^qh So 

much curiouieruditkmhaii beenaKp^ded. . Next iu-^nity 
to the cathedral of (BrncAiai.hMti ferapilpassingMit in mag- 
uiOeanoe Ofid pKUmt^ y«s the insnaMry of Aberbielhvtiek, 
of whieli the nt(|^.dmii£on'a .lc^ piasirion:everiook^. the 
SOB,. Althaui^ greit-inasses of u» bUil^»g,afe mueh do- 
feced «»1 feU^g^helMnamiug |(Mtoiaipr«s6 »’«y bshokler 
with surprise and relMaaSiKnis. Ite ohiirch,wW eruoi^ui, 
276 feet by 67. TttolWtoit*.'4*ihTe«- -by,dr7.v „A •Iwfly 

atjjl 



ffiaSstfinmided io I ij^ 
W ,;toi;Tbomas fi 
of thisaoun^ 
hrpeses bf , mo- 


«{ijre stdod ^he oeafife;= 
partbilly rajpiTh. 'AtUto^aiva. 
to bgUwdWKfiiwii 

tlwv4^"i»nd^V. 
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JRm tenet. The megmSeent monaatic obuichof Dundee has 
been elsewhere noticed. Maify'sBMdler'Bwnaatoriea .stood 
in vnnous other parts of the ebujnty,, 

Military Strueturee.~-Cf.ihe antientjitrifled forts, whiph 
occur in continuous chains uong the ^|;hts ofibe northern 
parts of Scotland, ttero are three principal remains in this 
county. The fort, called the Castle oO'inhaven, is on a 
hill of the same name in the parish of 1500 feet 

aboyo the surrounding counh^. It is quadron^lar, 476 
feet by 83 feet and 125 feet, -and constructed onthe e^e 
of an elevated, detached, dnd precipitous rook. The remains 
of another of these forts is on the summit of a rnount in 
Drumsturdy Muir, parish -of Monyfieth. The third is on 
the top of the Law of Dundee, a remarkably high conical 
hill on tho north of that town. On tho remains ^ihis 
vitrified fort are antient towers, ramparts, and outworker 
evidently superadded at some subsequent period. Much has 
been written by learned and scientific antiqiiariei^n tho 
origin and use of these remarkablO structures. By some 
they have been believed to be the effect of volcanic erup¬ 
tions. Others contend that they were tho walls which sur¬ 
rounded tho great beacon fires antiently lighted on moun¬ 
tain tops to alarm and assemble the people against the in¬ 
vading armies of their enemies, and that the vitrification of 
these large mas.sos of stones was produced by tho continued 
action of sucli prodigious fires. But tho fact that those 
thick walls arc found vitrified on the exterior as well as on 
their interior side, and often not in the middle, is one 
proof, besides many others, that the masonry was arti¬ 
ficially ri-duccd to a solid vitrified mass by a furnace heal 
applied for the purpose. The .art of squaring stones and 
ceniontiiig them with lime-mortar appears to have been 
not known until after the Roman invasion. (Chalnips’s 
Culedonia; Vitrified Forts in tho Encyc. Brit. ; Headrick’s 
Survey.) Hill forts are the next in antiquity. Of these 
t.hero lire many in this county. Tho most imixirtant qno is 
on the summit of a very steep conical hill in the parish of 
Moninuir, north-west of Brechin. The area of tho fortress 
within the walls, which are of great thickness, is oval, 1.14 
yards by 60. On a similar hill to tlio east, separated from 
this only by a deep ravino, is another of those forts formed 
entirely of earth. Two miles south-west of Glammis, on 
the iSidlaw Hills, there is one of a semicircular form with 
a wall 3.'i.5 feet in circuit, 27 feet high, and 30 feet in thick¬ 
ness. On the hills of Dumbarrow, Caerbuddo, and several 
others, similar forts are partially remaining. They all con¬ 
tain vestiges of rude buildings formed of loose uiiuemuntcd 
stones, and are sufllciently largo to have hold the inhabit-i< 
ants of the surrounding district and their cattle, which in 
times of danger were driven therein. They have each a 
well or excavated basin for collecting rain-water, and their 
situation is always on the top of an insulated and precipitous 
rock, or lull encircled with deep ontreDobraerils. There 
are remains of several extensive Roman camps which formed 
a chain of military positions in a line from the south-west 
to the north-east sides of the county, including the towns 
of Forfar and Breohin. The Roman conquests were hero 
first extended by Lullius XJrbioos, in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, A. D. 140. The encampment at Har^aulds, north of 
Caerbuddo, is replete with inner and outer works of stone 
and earth, and might contain an army of 60,000 men. Other 
similar camps occur in the parishes of Forfar, Brechin, and 
Oathlaw; tne last encloses an area of 80 acres. 

Of baronkl castles erected during the prevalence of the 
feudal system there are several magnificent specimens in 
this county. At Broughty near Dundee||p% the remains 
of a very magnificent castle consisting or teveral massive 
towers and walls, standing on a rook which juts into the 
water of the Frith. The vaults of|,this castle are used for 
depositing the ioe with whiob tho mlmon is packed for the 
London market. On the shore of lamaii Bay are the ruins 
of Red CasBe, «o called ftom being built of i%d san^toue. 
A large square tower and ports of extensive outwonu are 
still staumng. Them are also remains of the Cattle of 
Finhaven, a lofty quodrantntlat tower and parts of ex¬ 
tensive fortifioations. Edim Caotla, tlie Cutle of In- 
vermark, Kelly Castle, the Casde uf Aifieck, and several 
others present simitar remains. BesideS'^Btse there are 
numerm vestiges of less important hai^iu structures, 
consisting often of a single tower, now inmbited by same 
poor firmer or day-Ubouret. AU these buildings indicate 
the great ferocity of antient matmem The lower roopas ara 
vaulted with stone and lightad oi^y by narrow k>on-^es| 
P. C,No.641. 


smal^ recossos in the massive walls served for dormitories, 
every entrance was secured whh doors and bars of prodi¬ 
gious sdbstancb, and on the outer walls of some are iron 
niikos on which the baron hanged his prisoners, as at tho 
Ca^Io of Rt^pven. - 

Twd,'miles north-east of Forfer is a Dniidical circle 
'Composed of stones 12 foot in height and 10 in hrcadih. 
Monumeiftkl stones with curious sculptures, and cairns con¬ 
taining cofilns and urns, occuf in various parts of the county. 
Near Cupar Angus is King Arthur’s stone or monument, 
connoqled with acaim whidi is traditionally said to contain 
the bones of thi^egendary prince. Glammis and Duiisin- 
ane in the neighbonrhood aro places of great interest, as 
mentioned in Shakspeard*! tragedy 9f ‘ Macbeth,’ wliere 
the hero says— 

* By SiDel'B death I know I'm Thano o( 

Hero the usurper made his lost stand against bis pursuers, 
Macduff and young Seward, who came to restore Malcolm 
Canmorc to the thr|Be, On the hill of Dunsinano was the 
castle of Macbeth, from which ho sallted when, in the words 
of the poot, he exclaimed,— 

' 1 will not yield 

To kUs the ground before >uiiug Malculm'a feet, 

Though Uiilium wood be citme to Dunaiuuiic, 

And tlioB9 wposed be of no woman born.* 

“ ■' — ' • Lay on, MacdutTI 

And damned be he who flrat cries ** Ilold. enough F*’ 

Two mounds of earth, called Duff’s Know and Rellio 
Dufl‘, eontain, it is said, the remains of Macduff and of bis 
antagonist Muebeth. At Glammis is a largo erect moim 
menial stone commemorating by means of embloiiiatical 
sculptures the assassination of King Malcolm II., whoso 
murderers wore drowned in escaping in the night across 
tho frozen loch of Forfar. Many curious specimens of 
Caledonian, Druidical, Scaiidinaviaii, Koiiiuii, and monastic 
antiquities have been discovered in (Jiis county, as stone- 
coffins and urns in sepulchral caiiiis, battlu-axe.s and other 
weapons, sculptured stones, coins, &c. In a tumulus opened 
in the parish of Logie Pert stone-coffins were found con¬ 
taining human .skeletons of gigantic dimensions. On some 
of the uncultivated Grampian moors aro-vestiges of the 
antient Caledonian dwellings, consisting of largo slabstono.s 
planted together in a circle without cement. 

Houses of Proprietors. —Of these thcr^rc about seventy, 
many of which are distinguished for urcKiteotural magnili- 
cence and picturesque beauty of situation. The folluwing 
are a few of the more important:—Glammis Castle, the 
residence of tlie earls of Strathmore, is a venerable castel¬ 
lated mansion, about a milo from Ibis village, in the time 
of Charles 11. it was a large quadrangular mass of buildings, 
with lofty towers and gateways opening beneath them into 
two spacious courts. Much of the original structure 
remains, and great additions were made of wings and turrets 
under tho direction of Inigo Junes. Tho room is still 
shown in which King Malcolm 11. was murdered in 1034. 
Brechin Castle, the spacious mamsion of the Hon. W. 
Maule, was antiently a place of grout strength, and stood 
a siege by Edward 111. in 1303, during tlirue weeks. 
Many additions to tlie old buildings were made by the euil 
of Panmure in 1711. 

Paiimure Hall, 10 miles north-east of Dundee, belonging 
to the nobleman of this name, is a large antient edifice, con¬ 
taining a fine cullectioii of paintings. It is surruutided by 
an extensive park and stalely plantations. Craigiu Hall, tw o 
miles cast from Dundoe, is a handsome mansion, beautifully 
ornamented by tastefully disposed plantations. Kiniiaird 
Castle, near Brechin, is onq^of the most elegant modern 
houses in tbe county. iP^is castcllutod, and iVuiu its 
turrets are seen a circuit of beautiful plantalfioiis and 
pleasure-grounds, and much distant and delightful scenery. 
Numerous other mansions of the nobility and gentry might 
bo notiixid; but for descriptions of thorn, as well as of many 
objects of antiquarian interest, which are only hrielly 
named in the present article, reference must be made to 
some of the works enumerated below. 

(Chalmers's Caledonia ; the Rev. Robert Edwards’s He 
ioription of Angus, 1678—1791 ; Beauties of Scotland, 
voL iv. p. 342—375; Grose’s Antiquities of Scotland; 
Cluimbers’s Picture of Scotland, vol. ii.; Geographical and 
Sta^stical Description Scotland, by Dr. Playfair, p. 421— 
438; Ainslie’s Map q/" Angus, in 4 sheets, 1794; Col. 
Imrie’s Section cf the Qramjdans ; Rev. W. Headrick’s 
Agrioultitral Survey of Forfar; New Statistical Account 
V Scotland; Ma^ulloch’s Statistics} Parliamentary 
1 Bluetts, fid).) 
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FOH.FETrTJRBrtlie punishment by loss of lands, es- ] 
tates, rights, oiHces, or personal effects, annexed by law to J 
certain crimes, and also to certain illegal acts or negligence 
in the holder of lands or oflSoes, 

In criminal cases forfeiture is threefold ;rr-l. Of real 
estates absolutely, as for high treason; if freehold„to the 
king j if copyhold, to the lort. 2. Of the profits of the real 
estate, if freehold, to the crown during the Ufe of the 
offender, and a year and a diiy afterwards, in the case of 
petty treason or luunler: [Felony]; after which the land 
escheats to the lord [Kschka.t]; if it is^pyhold, it is at 
once forleilod to the lord. 3. Of gootuFaiid chattels, in 
felonies of all sort^ Some other eases of forfeiture of 
lainls or goods, or bofii, are establislied iiy different statutes, 
as lliu .Statutes of premiiuire, &c. 

Lands are forfeited upon attainder, and not before 
[Attaindkii]: goods and (ftiattels, upon conviction. The 
forfeitme of lands has relation to the time of the ofl'enco 
roinmitled ; the forfeiture of goods and ehaltels has not, 
and tliose only are forfeited which the olVendor lias at the 
time of his conviction. A Imiiti Jidf alienation of his goods 
and chattels imule by a felon or traitor betwoen the cora- 
missnm of the oirciicc and his eonvie.tioii, is tlioieforo valid. 

Forfeiture, in civil cases, takes jilnce ■where a tenant of a 
limited, or, a.s it is called, a jiarlicular estate, grants a larger 
estate than his own, as wherc.H tenant for hie or years as¬ 
sumes to convey the feo-siiiiple. So, if a eopyholiler coin- 
mils waste, or icfuses to do suit of court, or a lessee im¬ 
pugns the title of hts lessor; for in all these cases there is 
a reniuiciation of the connexion and dependence, -which 
constitute the tenure, and which arc an implied condition 
annexed to every liiiiiled estate. 

Forfeiture may also he the eoiisciiueiieo of the hroaeh of 
expre.ss conditions or coveiiaiils liotwecn landlord and 
temuit, or persons counucied in Iciiure; hut in cases of 
forfeiture wlinie compoiisation can lie made for the hreacli 
of till) (•ondilton, u court ot equity will compel t.lio party en¬ 
titled to the forfeiture to accept compunsatmn. The right 
to take advantage of a forfeiture may also he waived by any 
act of the person eiititled .wliii'h recogiiize.s tliu contiiiuauco 
of the title 111 the partieWuv tenancy, us, lor insiance, the 
receipt of rent by a landlord in resjaiel of a lime subsequent 
to the not by wliicii the ibrfeiUire.is incurved. 

Lands may also bo liirfeiled by ivhemition contrary to law, 
as by alienation in mortmain without licence,or to an alien: 
ill the former insliinoe, if the mimeihale lord of tlie fee, or 
the lord paramount, negloct to outer, the king may ; and 
in the latter, though the eoiiveyaneo is ofl'eclual, yet as an 
alien cannot hold lands the king may enter, upon olliee 
found. [Office Found.] 

Oftices are forfeited by the neglect or inisliehaviour of 
the holders; and tlio right to the next proseiitatiou to 
ocelesiastieal benefices is forfeited by simony and by 
lajHw. Siiuoiiy is the corrupt presentation of any one to aii 
ecclosiaslical bmiclice for money, gift, or reward. Lapse is 
whore the patron neglects to prqsont to a benefice within six 
nmnihs after it h^hei ome vacant, in which case the right 
to pre.sent aoeruelwowip ordinary; by neglecl of the ordi¬ 
nary for the same space of tune, to the metropolitan; ami by 
tlin like neglect of the melrupuliluii, to the king. [Benefick.] 

FORFKlU'LlDAi. a funiil;;' of insects heionging to the 
order Orthoptera. and, according to some authors, consti-. 
tuling the order Deruiaptcra. ** 

To this family belong the various species of earwigs. 
They are distinguished from the orlhoplerous insects (ex- 
ooptmg the Blattao and the Mantis tribe, which, with the 
Fm fieul#, roastitute iSHreiUe’s family Cuwria) by having 
the posterior logs formed for running: their wings, when 
folikid. are almost always disposed horizontally on the body: 
the females have no corneous ovipositor; both sexes 
Jiowovev are furnished with two eorneous forcop-like ap- 
pendagos at tlie hinder oMremity of thesbody; the antenne 
are slender, lUiform, inserted before the eyes, and vary 
oensiderably as to the numbtw of their joints: the thorax 
is generally of a rounded form, and but slightly convex. ' 

The family FotficuUdro is divided by Dr. Leach into 
three genera,^ the principal charaoters of which are taken 
from the number of joints to theuntennw. Tli|i first genus, 
that to which he reatripted the name of Forfietda, is d@- 
tinguisliod by having fourteen joints to the antennoi. Ip; 
the next genus (Labiitount) the antennse have thirty! 
jmnts; and in the laihtiie geiUjinXcilM, the antenniB itpej 
twelve>jointe<i. i 


To the first of these genera belongs pnr comtnon earwig 
{Forjicula aurieularia, Linn.), an in»e<^ too well known to 
retire a description. 

Earwigs appear to prefer daipp situations, are found 
under stones, and hndor the hark of trees, frequently in 
great abundance. They are also found in flowers, wliidi 
thw dcstrtw by eating the leaves, fisc. 

A.Mmar%ibl^jfbct connected with the habits of the ear¬ 
wig is, ^t lhe female sits upon her eggs in the manner of 
the heaL.and the young (which resemble the parent, ex¬ 
cept in being of a paler colour and having neither wings 
nor elytra), as soon as they are hatched, creep under tho 
belly of the mother for protection. 

The wings of the earwig are transparent, of largo size, 

I *ttd .lyhcn expanded are shaded like a fan; the principal 
worvures radiate from one point near the anterior margin. 
These organs, when not in use, are folded beneath two 
small horny wing-cases; and honec to tho common ob¬ 
server tho animal appeites wingless. 

The male and female common earwig differ considcvahly 
in their anal forceps, those of the femme being less curved 
and destitute of a tooth-liko process which is observed on 
the inner side at the base of the forceps of the male. 

There is in this country another S]iecie8 of earwig, almost 
equally common with that we have just noticed, hut which 
IS of a much smkller size. It is found about hot-huds and 
dunghills, and differs from the common uarwig somewhat 
ill its habits as well as in its struoturc. This belongs to 
tho genus Labia. 

One species of the gonus Labidouva is also found in 
England, but is of rare (icciirrcnec. It is of a much larger 
size Ilian tlie common earwig. 

FORfiERY is llie false making, counterfeiling, alter¬ 
ing, or uttering any instrument or writing with a fraiitlnlont 
intent, whereby anolber may be defrauded. The offence is 
eompleto by the making the forged iustrumenl with a frau¬ 
dulent intent though it be not published or uttered, and 
the puhlishmg or uttering of the instrument, knowing it to 
be forged, is punished in the same manner as the making 
or countorfeilutg. 

It is by no means necessary to bring the offence within 
tho legal uieaniiig of the term forgery, tliat tlie name of any 
person should bo eounlerfeited, though this is the most com¬ 
mon mode in which tho crime is cuiumittcd; thus a man 
IS guilty of forgery who antedates a deed for the purpose 
of defraudmg other parties, though he signs his own name 
to tho iiistriimeut; and the offence is equally couqileto, if 
a man being instructed to make the will of another, inserts 
provision^ of his own authority. In truth the offence con¬ 
sists ill the fraud and deceit. 

At common law the crime of fbrga-ywas only atnisde- 
moanour, but mi the commerce of the country increased 
and paiK-r credit became proportionally extended, many 
seveie laws were enacted, which in roost caso.s made the 
ofleneu a capital folony. 

Tito extreme severity of these laws tended to defeat their 
object, and parties very frequently chose rather quietly to 
sustain the loss inflicted upon them by the eommissiou of 
tlie offence, than by a prosecution to subject the offender 
to the loss of life. This fooling, and the diffusion of the 
truth, that the object of all lawa is to prevent eriine and 
not merely to punish, has caused successive mitigations in 
the laws relating to forgery, smd now by the statute 11 
Goo. IV. and I W. IV. c. OB; 3 and 3 W. IV. c. »», and 
1 Vict. c. 84, *0 punishment of death is abolished in cases 
of forgery, andja punishment varying between tnmsporta- 
t«m for Me enfflmprisonment fiw two years, is substituted. 
(1. Hawk, P. C.; tlussell on Otnut; Doaeon’s Crimtttel 
Law*) 

FC®l6t^^nglt)-SaaSa forci tiha same as the Latin 
•^rUment .divided at the end into two of more 
uses, aipeciaJly for Oie table. Addison 
splhKsof.a thunderbolt with utree forks. It is sometimes 
1“ for * •gallows or 

gibljet, Butler, in im • Reinajas,’Ti. 19#, says, ‘ Thew had 
run through all ptmishnMgats, ahdjtwi ’scaped the fork-' 

fl ‘he 

Uogh>^t. wq^..Ji 0 01 % itspiidBeats of this name appa- 
rently in Ufo ^ng me wrly anoestora. The first men- 
mn of lah^ * oMiM^ka M found in the ‘Chronioon 
^aoeutitu^.df w Mwisis (Muitetfori; vol. xvi. p. 584), 

toiter M tlfo ^lynar* of the :Mte«ith century, who’ 
tshwi spegkiag.ef fhe.Wuries ef the «f PisMBsa 
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recently introduced, says, ‘they use cups* and spoons, and 
litttg forkt of silver’ (* et utuatur tacra, onglatiis, et fur- 
argenli’). Coryate, in hi»‘Crudltie8,*eait. 1611,p.90, 
announces himself as thO person who mlroduoed this Italian 
feshion into England. He 8ay« ‘ Here 1 will mention a 
thing that mightliave been apofcfe* of before, in'diecourse of 
the first Italian town. 1 otaefved% (fiistosm in all those Ita¬ 
lian cities and towns thf biigh the wWoh I that m not 

used in any other country that 1 saw in m/tfavek, rfel&er 
do 1 think that any other natiop of Christendom dJfih use 
it, but only Italy. The Italidh, ahd also most strangers 
that are coramorant in Italy, do always at their meals use 
a little fork when they out their meet. For while with 
their knife, which they hold in one Imtid, they cut the meat 
out of the dish, they festen their fork, which they hold 
in their other hand, upon the same dish, so that whaP 
soever ho be that, sitting in the company of any others at 
meal, should unadvisedly touch th^disfts of meat with his 
fingers from which all at the tab# ^ cut, he will give 
occasion of offence unto the company, as having trans- 
grc.>scd the law.s of good manners, insomuch that for his 
error he shall be at the least brow-beaten, if repru- 
bciulcd ill words. This form of fheding, I undcwland, is 
generally used in all plaoes of Italy, thuir forks being, for 
the niost part, made of iron or steel, and sjme of silver, but 
those are used only by gentlemen. The re®on of this their 
eufioMity is, because the Italian cannot by any means 
endure to have his dish touched with fingers, seeing all 
ineii’s fingers are not alike clean. Hereupon 1 myself 
thought good to imitate the Italian fashion by this forked 
ciilting of lucat, not only while 1 was in Italy, but also in 
(Jermany, and eftontiines in England since 1 came home: 
hemg oneo equipped for that frequent using of my fork, by 
a cermin learned gentleman, a fitmiliar friend of mine, one 
M. Laurence Whitaker, who, in his merry humour, doubted 
not to call me at table furrifer, only for nsing a fork at 
feeding, but for no Other cause.’ CorjTito’s testimony is 
eouflrmed by Fynes Morison, in his ‘ Itinerary,’ P. i. p. 208, 
fob, Hi 17, who, speaking of his bargain with the patron of 
the vessel which conveyed him from Venice to Constan¬ 
tinople, says, ‘ he gave us good diet, serving each man with 
luH knife, a spoon, and a fork.' (See also Ben Jonson’s 
The THvell is an Asse, aol v. sc. 8; and his Volpone, act iv. 
se.l.I 

F.vcii whenlleylin published his‘Cosmography,’ in 1652, 
forks for t!ie table wore still a novelty (see his third book); 
wlwre, having spoken of the ivory sticks used by the 
('liine:,e, ho adds, ‘ the use of silver forks with us by some 
of our sprneti gallants taken up of late, came from hence 
into Italy, and from thence info England.’ 

FORLT', LEGAZIONE DI, a province of the papal 
state, is bounded on the north by the province of Ravenna, 
on the west by Tuscany, oh the south by the province of 
Pesaro od Urliino, and on the cast by the Adriatio.. Its 
urea is reckoned at 1232 square miles, with a population of 
188,000 inhabitants, distributed in 8 towns, .32 torro having 
a communal couneil, and 404 villages or hamlets. (Calin- 
dri; Noigebaur.) The province is watered by the Rabbi, 
Ronoo, Savio, Mareochia, and other rivers which have their 
sources in the Tusctin Apennines and empty themselves 
into the Adriatic. The country is in part hilly, being 
occupied by erflsets from the Apennine chain, which extend 
towards the Adriatic; ffa^olimate is healthier than that of 
the neighbouring flats ^ Ravenna. The principal produc¬ 
tions are corn, on, wine,'flax, hemp, fruits, and silk. There 
are manufactories of silk, liiten, and oil-dllth, and refineries | 
of sulphur, which » fqund ia the province. The chief 
towns are—1. Forli; theant^nt Pbrum Livii, which is said 
to have been built after the vtcto# of the Metaurus, and 
to have taken its name from MlLiviiig Salii«nor_one of 
the two oonsnts who defrated Hkedrubal.^ Th# wj^nt 
town is well built: the streets are lined wiln It ^ 

has a fine square, several hMidsotne palaces and cliilrches 
with pahttings by Carlo Maratfl, Ouiao, Guercino,"Cignani, 
and other ^ten, a Lyeeutt; and flnU^pnblic walks. Forli 
is a bishop’s see end Uie resiflUficf of the legate. The 
populatiion of Peril hi 14;7(>0. 2; Crtetta. aiH'etty in 1 
a fertile oormtry near ™ foot of Rie Apennines, '*aferea 
by the river Savio, oim which is a fine bridge, has a hand¬ 
some town-house on the market-place, which is adorned 
by a colossal statue rf Fins VH. iChiiirili^enti), who, as Well 
as his predecessor, Hus Vl;, warf a tiitive of this town. 
Ceseo» a » hiiittffi'eee, hw'w'cnllege fer t^iceil students, 


and a valuable public libra^, collected by the Malalesti, 
who were lords of Romagna m the Middle Ages: it is neb 
in M8S., among which is a curious work of St. Isidorua 
bishop of Seville in the seventh century, entitled ‘ Etymo¬ 
logise,’ which is a bind of cyclopeodia. (Valdry, Voy¬ 
ages lAttermres en Italie.) The population of Cesena is 
9600. On a hill outside of the town is rbe Benedictine 
convent of La Madonna del Monte, the work of Bramante. 
3. Half way between Forli and Cesena is the litUe town of 
Foriirapopoli, the antient Fontm Popilii, with a collegiate 
church, a castle',huilt by Cesare Borgia, and about 2(iuu 
inhabitants. 4. Savignano, on the road from Cesena to 
Rimini, near the site of the antient Conipitum, has some 
good buildings and about 3000 inhabitants. Near Savig- 
nano flows a small river, called Fiumicijio, which is how 
generally believed to lie the antient Rubicon: it join.s, 
below Savignano, another stream, called I’l.sutullo, which 
flows nearer to Cesena, after which the unitfid stream enters 
the Adriatic. A Roman bridge is thrown across the Fiumi- 
ciiio. Near it, on a pillar, is an apocryj^ial inscription, 
(which has been mistaken by some for ah antient one,) 
containing the senatus eonsultum, which forbade, under tlie 
lieaviest penalties, any commander to cross tlie Rubicon 
in arms. 5. Rimini, the Roman Ariminiim, a consider¬ 
able town with 13,4.50 inhi^tauts, situated near the mouth 
of tlie river Marecchia, wmcli is crossed by a band.some 
marble bridge of five arches und 220 feet long, begun under 
Augustus and finished under Tiberius, and still in ver) 
good presen'ation. Tlio sea having receded all along tins 
coast, the anliout harbour of Aninmum is now choked up 
with sand; but there is a small harbour at the mouth tif 
the Mnrocebia which admits vessels of light burden, by 
which Rimini carries on some trade by sea. At the eastern 
entrance of the town, on the road to Romo, is a line 
triumphal arch, raised to Augustus [Arch, Triumphal], 
of whicli an elaborale description ha.s been recently pub¬ 
lished— niustraxione dell' Area di Av^ustn, con otto Tavola 
di Home, by the Engineer Brighenli; Rimini, 1825. There 
are also some remains of an amphitheatre, besides inscrip¬ 
tions and other marbles found tin the site of the a&ont 
harbour. Rimini, with its Rom'a’n monuments, ajipra-ri a 
fit entrance into the Hinits of the clasaeal part of Italy. 
Among the modern builffings is the church of St. Franci.-, 
which Leon Battista Alberti raised by order of the Mala 
testi, lords of Rimini, and which is adorned with the mail 
solea of that distinguished family of the Middle Age.s; and 
the fortress, which was also oreeted by the Majatesli. Ri¬ 
mini has a good library of 30,000 volumes, founded iu 1617 
by the advocate Alessandro Canibalungn, and which con¬ 
tains MSS. chiefly concerning the history of the town, and 
a museum of antiquities and a college or Lyceum. 6. Sar- 
sina, at the foot of the Apennines, south-west of Rimini, 
an antient city of thelJmbri, and the birthjilace of IMaulus, 
is now a decayed town siirroumled by walls, with only ,325 
inhabitants. 7. Cesenatico, on tbo sea-coast, norlli-east of 
Cesena, in a plain abounding with wheat. Indian corn, and 
hemp, has 4440 inhabitants, includmg ||s territory. 

The provinee of Forli is one of (he finest and richest in 
the papal state; and the road from Rintiiii to Bologna is 
one of the pleasantest in Italy, leading through a sueccssion 
of neat, considerable, and cheerful-looking towns, in a fine 
well-cultivated country, with a landscape heightened by a 
constant view of the Apennines of Tuscany. 

FORM. Everything that exists may colleclively bo 
termed the ‘ something,’ in opposition to tho ‘ nothing.’ 
This'‘ something ’ divides itself four great, divisions, 
namely things, ideas, forma, and appearances. Form is tlte 
manner and mode in which a thing is presented to out- 
conceptions. Things are of two descriptions: immaterial, 
as Ikculties and intellect; and material, ns matter and 
bodies. The forms of the immaterial things are called 
categories; the forms of the mmerial we may call figures; 
the form of appearances retains tho name of form; und 
ideas are formless. The categories, according to the opi¬ 
nion of the writer (founded upon those of Aristotle, Kant, 
and many others), are the following:—-!. Categories of 
poshton,—tft bo, not to be, and to become ; 2. Otegories 
of quali^,-Substance, accident, and mode; 3. Categories 
relation,—cause, effect, and action and reaction; 4. 
Categories of quantity,—universality, multiplicity, and 
unity. Tlie logical categories are possibility,, actuality, 
and necessity. [Cateoory.] The figures, on account of 
■thek Variety, do not admit of being classified, yrt we may 
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divide them recording idth* tfensM, tftfo shiipM, holWMi crpstaUixed turtarM* acid sad a 6T binaxide -ef manganese 
sounds, smells, snd tastes, «ul into the different modes hf the' mutual action ef these substanoeB carbonic acid i» 
of feeling obtained, which escapes in the gsieoua-state, and dilute 

IfonB is distinmhhed fitnoi the teal nature of things, and. formic acid is condonie4 'in the recover: this dilute acid 
considered in this print trf view, the idea of form is practi- js to be Saturated with Iptash,' ahd the resulting formiate, 
cally used in common weach and in scietice. Thus we when densi^sed by ‘Mmhujrie> acid, yields concentrated 
speak of a form of law, oform of government, abeautifhl fowhic- ^ and J^n. PMl. 

form, a logibia form, &o. Whoever esteems the form of vol, xtf||j|Bi9,), has ,Jh» formic acid maybe 

anything more highly than the thing itself, or through nar- ahpned^liy tw actim of suwB^b fcid and water upon 
row-roindedness confounds the one srith the other, is a ryoorWaize. wliqp hdS^edtothe'bwlingpoint.withpreCBU- 
formclist, as many learned men and official persons are. tions mentioned.' 

FtiRMA PAuTERIS. By the statute 11 Hen. VII. The properties oMormic acid are, tliat it is a colourless 
n. 12, every poor person having cause of action or suit shall liquid ; its smell Wpiingent, and its taste very acid ; its 
iiavo, by the discretion of the chancellor, original writs or specific gravity is 1'1168, and, when anhydrous, it consists of 
subpmnas,withoutpayingfor writing or sealing the Same; ij, One equivalent of hydrogen . . . 1 

and the judges of all courts of record, where such suit shall Two of carbon . . , .12 

he carried on, Me authorised to assign clerks to write, and Tlircn JL* of oxygen! ! ! .24 

counsel and attorney to act for such person, without taking ■'a _ 

any reward. It is discretionary with the court to grant this .itWKuivolent . . , .37 

indulgence, httl it is rarely refused upon petition, supported ' • i . * . 

hy affidavit that the petitioner is not worth bl. in the world These elements are equfl to I equivalent of wafer and 2 
after paying his just debt8,#xclusive of his wearing apparel, oquiyakiits of oxide of carbon, an^ pjr the action of sulpliuric 
and the ri^t to the matter in controversy, and hy a certi- acid it wresolvad into these contpduuds. 
iicatc hy a barrister that he has good cause of action or suit. Concentrated forjnie acid coiitsuns 19§ per cont.’of water • 
This sfutute extends only to pjjuntiffs in civil suits at law, among other pcajjffiarities of formte arid, serving to show that 
hut the courts of common lawhave a diwretionary power it i.s different ilTproperties from acetic acid, are the effects 
So allow a party indicted to defend as a pauper, though which it produces m not precipitating protoxide of incr- 
without special cause shown the advantegesis never given cury from solution as acetic ifeid does, unless healod, and 
to 0 prosecutor. The Court of Charilery, to which the then metallic mercury is thrown down, with brisk efferves- 
-statutc 11 Henry VIT. does not apply, has. from an early cenco. Oxide of lead is preeipitated from a solution of tfie 
period, permittea parties to sue and defend as paupers upon acetate by this acid. „ , 

the same conditions as the courts of law, though in that The only use to which fbimic arid is applied has been 
court, it scorns, if the party be in possession of tho subject mentioned. Its saline compounds are termed formiutes ; 
matter in dispute, and that should be worth more than five and although these are subjects of some curiosity, no one 
pounds, he cannot except it in his affidavit, and therefore of them is used so as to require a particular description, 
will not bo regarded as a pauper. The privilege may he FORMIC /ETHER may be obtained by distilling a 
granted cither at the commencement of the suit, or at any mixture of formic acid and alcohol; but it is much better 
period of its progress, but if granted during the pendency procured by digtilling a mixture of 10 parts of concentrated 
of the suit, it has no retrospective effect, and tho party sulphuric acid, 7 of formiate of soda, and 6 of alcohol, 
is nbt relieved from the llto previously incurred. The distilled product sliould be mixed with wafer to sepa- 

A^erson allowed to formMjKuipcris pays neithor rate the alcohol which it contains, then agitated with mag- 
for stamps, nor fcea to the officdkllif the court, but if lie nosia to saturate any excess of acid, and lastly, freed from 
obtains a verdict with damages Shove 5/., the officers take water by distillation with chloride of calcium. This is Do- 
tlie fees. In case of improper or vexatious conduct on the beroinev’s process. 

part of the pauper, the courts will sometimes, though rorely. Formic tether is a colourless lii^uid, of a strong odour 
deprive him of the privilege, which is called dispaupering resembling that of peach kernels: its taste is peculiar. Its 
him; but it seems tliat in such cases a pauper plaintiff is specific gravity is irsis at 66°. and it boils at 132° Fuhr. 
never ordered to pay costs to the defendant, though, accord- It combines with alcohol In all proportions; hut water 
ing to Blackstone, a pauper, if non-suited in his action, unites with only Jth of its weight; and after some time 
fotkSCrly hod his election either to be whipped or pay costs, the solution is found to lie converted into a mixture of 
(S Bl. Com. 400; and the >*.14008 boqks of practice alcohol and weak formic acid: this letbor burns fn the air 
relating to costs in equity and at law.) with a blue flame, the edges and point of which are of a 

FORMEDON (a compound of the two Latin words bright yellow. This mtlior hag,hot yet been analyzed, but 
*forma Hmi), one of the many writs in use under tho old Hr. Thomson, judging from analogy, thinks it is probably 
law for oommencing a real action, before the more oonve- a compound one c^ivalent of formic acid and one of lether. 
nient mode of Hying titles to land by ejectment was csta- FORMOSA. |Tai'-wan.] 

Wished. It was the peculiar remedy of a FORMO'SA. RIO, a river in Africa, foRjng into the Boy 

tenant in tail. mH’W# highest he could have, and was of Bonin, is also sometimes called Benin, from traversing 
therefore called tenant In tail’s writ of right. The writ tho kingdom of that name^; Its month, which alone is 
of rigbtswas granted to such only as claimed the foe simple, known to Europeans, is in alioUt 98 46' N. lat. and 6° 6' E. 
for which reason thd statute He Z)ont((Westm. 2.13 Ed. I.) long. It tirivenes a ffM atlnvyi ecAintry. Lander, in his 
gOTt! this writ to tenants in taiW. ' „ descent of the Quotroc was tolff^y the natives th&t the 

Tlic writ was of three idnds flonnedon in the deie^der, considerable hranefa Fl^h at of Kirree turns off 

in the remainder, and in the reverter, according as the to the westward ran* dow».|n BeDiat. ' Hmice H isconjec- 
plointiff alleged hit title to have oeoruod by descent, in tured that'the Riq JPonnosa la-the most porthefn of 
remainder, or in raver|^. Hiiswrit, ti^ther wirii all the the branches, hikirhleh'the <Quoria divides after entering 
odiers usmlfor the commeneenent of real aottons, was aho- its extensive delta. . «>< ; ^ ^ 

lishod Iw 3 and)4 Will. IV. o. 27, a 36. FORMO'SHS, Bkhof Of BatW Iras Wisd to the see of 

FORMENTE'RA. {BjasARto InaNM.} iff' CkL afte^fhe Stiqihen V. He had 

FORMIC ACID, or acid of ants. When these ftisecti acgui^dWiPputatieti lhr leittittfttt arid pli^. but being 
are irritated they emit a mr iltrid which contains both fifr- ineililftlitt^Jo dohnjilllb ifi- ^he naatter dr the Motion 
mic and malic aridt; emlwhen repeated qtwnfrtiekofapts edmrafr, him in 8?8. 

have been infused in boiling water, ni arid aestreiig as harvanai ll, JriHiV4ncwiiri>, hremindily re-instetcil 
vinegar is obtained, and luu been used forthe i»jM»ip«r- htet His«e»4«(ni"iflM^^ eitahstion to tbu 

pOket. Inorderte procure formic arid, OeUensatunWeidthit |ripifr%eri'|ru» ht^piftfilk ahd.modenifo; os is sbown hy bis 
arid liquor by adding carbonate of potash, precipitating t^. tettree tretative tb^reia ibf iNkiohus, ta well «s by those 
^foreign mattere by sulriuitcof isen, evapoMtiM thesolu- rihiMbe wreie #'Elided thecon^titorHar Charles the 
tion to dryness, and ewtiHiag the residue vAfi cnlphuric Bhnim, aM 'fo Bw biidi^'e^ Ooul; exhorting them not to 
acid, by whiris fonttio arid eemsa over and if ooirfenm ill dWtwb €ffiMlee‘in tfae poMss^ioii Of thh crown. In ofre 
the receiver, and sulphate of poteeh remaine in the retort.'' , htstencfo-he has hun aocuied of tergiversation. 

It lias l^n skiee ahown I^.Briteniner tiiat formie a^ In Februaift*'4SlS,"‘'ke Crowned Lamhet% eon Of Ouido, as 
may be prepared artiflrieiiy: hehMted in a retort a paite oollea^ W^His iktheria the kingdom bf jUriy, but-eodn 
of salphuiio aoid dUoted mtikid tv water, with 3 parts of aA«r,'ln oenitquenM of'disputM m^en Gnuo otffi the 
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Roman <ea, Formofua wrote te AmulpUi kw* of OerB»ny» 
inviting him to (jome ,a*w»«!<tho erown, Ar- 

nulnh camo to Italy ana was crowned at wme by FMmosus 
in the beginning the year 896, the death of Guide. 

The hietoiw of that peried ajad <ittbe yanouB wnipotitors to 
the crown of Italy « extremeMPnfluei F^njioaus. died 
in April, 896, and wai euc^eeded %y Bomftuie VI., wlie, 
dying a few days after* woe s«co«dM by. Stephen W,, by 
some styled the VII., whb haying tgien ine part of’^to" 
bol t against Arnulph, iiwtituted prooeedingg ipi’n eoiSteU 
against the memory of Formosus, and had his body disin¬ 
terred. Romanus however, who succeeded Stephen, m a 
council held at Rome, in 898, rescued the character of For¬ 
mosus from this stigma,-had his body honourably, buried 
again, and declared the acts of bis pontificate to bo legal an^ 

FORNAX (Constellation), the Chemist’s Furnace, one 
of the southern constflUatioiis of I* '» situated 

immediately below Cetus. 
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FORSKAL, PETER, a celebrated naturalist and orien¬ 
tal traveller, was born in Sweden, in the year 17.16. Afler 
SI tidying at Giittingun, where he published a dissertation 
under llif title of ‘ Dubin da Principiis Philosophico recen- 
lioris,’ by which he gained some credit, he returned to his 
native country. In 1759 he wrote his ‘Pcnsees sur la 
Libertd Civile,’ a pamphlet which did not prove agreeable to 
the ruling powers of Sweden,- A fondness for natural his¬ 
tory had brought him acquainted with Linnoeus, then at 
tlu! zenith of his fame, by whom he was favourably recom¬ 
mended to Frederick V.,)>1ting of Denmark. In 1761 he 
obtained the title of professor at Copenhagen, and having 
been distinguished for his ^uaintance with oriental lan- 
gut^os, he was selected to join Niebuhr -and others in an 
expedition to iityestigate Egypt and Arabia. Alter visiting 
Marseilles, Malta, some of the Greek islands, and Con- 
stantiuppK he arrived at Alexandria. For about a year 
he remained statiDaary;4n'Cairo and itsyioinity; he after¬ 
wards visited Sumt, on# entering-Arabia by ixtheia, he 
penetrated by way of;3tit el Fakih and Zebid as far as 
Moeba; thence aroysbilgAfta moaotoins to Toms and Abb, 
be eventtutlly i^wi^4if«!|i>lty reached Jerim, where lie 
died on #ie .Uth ’trfeiMjr, 1763. In the course of this 
journey, aUhoiwh robiiea jmd iU-treatgi* by tliieves near 
Alexandria and dsonbere, siiffering from constitutional 
timidity, and -ofteO 4i^i^,4^wa wtCn sickness, he investi¬ 
gated with suoh extraofcuim eoett^and pers^Mrance the 
natural produotions. eipsaia% ^OioRts, e^Kt#ces he 
visited, thatalthes«hle n«i^ ni%dMmrta|^U||u|mn, 
the aecwuit Mthb yegaWto ef JSgypt ain AiKpll^- 
piled after the -toturs of’.Me.oiMia|ia«ii^ to Eurofc » a 
model of the nwiioer ipvwhmb. sheh utvestigatiMa 'ihwld 
beoenduoteA From hii,frieit4 oyMHmpanuinroiebtthr, 
to whom the care oTedi^ferriM^sjUSH. WB*4ntrasted, I 
we have a ‘ Fauna Otienhdin’ «i|M|.t|M title of * iHlarip- 
tiones Aniraaliiaim Aviumi kvesfmimvmt Fisoi«ni^nsee- 
torum, Vormium, obsmvasit Petrus 

Forskal,’ 1 77,6. 4te, i .auA^thf S#«ip? W and&rm ippeated. 
a ‘ Flora -dBgyai^t^Ambim*’ dr «t-#i^n6iif the jdasits 
found in Iiower Eg)!|it aad TW* latNr work 

» ywy xemarkAblO/tM> im,llhw(B:Stwi|<t(rf tite'philw^ 


mii^ of Eorskal, and is iiur in ailvance of the works of a 
similar kind publisbed by the followers of Linnsus. It is 
one of the first books in which the relation of vegetation to 
cHmate is taken asft>great object of consideration, and may 
in fact be quoted os one of the earliest steps made in geo¬ 
graphical botany. We bare find an attempt to show the 
existence, of gei^raphioal par^lols of vegetation, and the 
remarkable asseroon that, ‘ Given the specimens of plants, 
you may find the. latitude of a country, the elevation of its 
sinface, and the zones o^wegetation- upon its mountains, 
from their foot to their highest peaks.’ The ‘ Flora .lEgyp- 
tiaco-Arabica' is to this day die only good account we have 
of the plants of those countries, and it may,be even doubted 
whether we have upon the whole so satisfactory a view of 
the vegetation of any extra-European region. We have 
‘ Floras’ with more systematic learning; we have works 
much more complete in their details, more technical, more 
laboured, more diffuse, prepared with all the advantages of 
leisure, experience, and the resources of rich herbaria; but 
if the botanist is asked to point out one as philosophioal, as 
well contrived, as useful, as rich in valut^O 'observations 
upon climate, air, soil, native ni^es, and similar important 
matters, wo know not to what other he could refer. Lmnams 
fixed the name of Forskal to his uwu Caidbeju adhteruns, 
a worthless Arabian weed, jimder the title of F. teiiocissinm; 
but we are assured by a’^negyrist of the great Swedish 
botanist, that in doing so he intended to compliment rather 
than satirize the diaracler of his unfortunate countryman. 

FORSTER. J»HN REINHOLU, was born in 1729, at 
Dii'scliau ui Western Prussia, of winch town his father was 
burgumastor. Having studied at Halle, be was apiiomted 
in 175.1 to the cure of Vassonlioff neat Danzig. In 1765 
he accepted an offer to go to Russia to take the direction of 
the new colony established by Catherine ul Soralof; but he 
soon left it in disappointment, and proceeded to Englan;! 
in i76G, where he became known to Mr. Bauks andolhers 
for his acquirements in natural histoiy. During his resi¬ 
dence in England he employed himself for some years as 
teacher in a Dissenters' school at Warrington in Lancashire. 
Through Mr. Banks’s interesl aljilh vag appointed naturalist 
to the second oxiieditiou undertEK^tain Cook, and he sailed, 
together -with his son %Argo, on bpqsd the Resolntion, in 
.Inly 1772. A sum of 4AUui. was granted by parliament for 
his expenses, besides which it wa.s verbally understood be¬ 
tween him and the Honourable Dailies Barrington, in the 
name of Lord Sandwich, that Forster should bo employisl 
oil his return to write the history of the voyage, and receive 
the profits of the publication. In the course m flie voy^o' 
ropeateil disagreements took place between Forster and the 
ofiicers of the expedition, and Captain Cook himself appears - 
to have censured Forster's indiscretion and want of temper. 
Afler the return of the expedition in July 177-1, a contro¬ 
versy arose between Forster and Lord Sandwich about writ¬ 
ing the narrative of the voyage. It was at last settleil that 
Forster should write the philbsophical, and Cook the nauti¬ 
cal parts of the work. Forster’s MSS. were to be subject 
to Barrington's correction; but oq^r^i^ting a specimon 
of his intended work, he was told tpume must not write ii 
connected narrative but only detached observations, and 
ultimately even these were rejected. The consequence was 
I that Cook’s journal appeared alone. Meantime Forster, the 
son, published a separate^connt of the voyage in 1777; a 
cirobrastanoe which indispsed the Admiralty still more to¬ 
wards his father, who was believed to have had the prin¬ 
cipal share in the work, and who thus lost all hopes that 
be might have entertained of rwmneratioii. Forster’s 
account of the transactions is givenin the letters of his son 
George to Lord Sandwich, and to Mr. Wales, who had 
written strictures w Forster’s narrative. In 1778 Forster 
returned to Germany, and was well received at Berlin by 
Frederic the Great, and was swn after made professor of 
■atend hktoty and mineralogy VHalle, where he remained 
till his.deatb, in December, 1798. 

Forster was a man of vast infinmatioH both in the natural 
seienoes and in p)iiloso|ihy, and general literature. His 
laincipal works are:—1. ‘De Bytso Antiquorum, 1776;’ 

8.' ‘-OharaateresGeneriim Plantaniro quas in insulis Maris 
Ausfralis flUegit J,R. Forster,’ 4to., 1776; 3. ‘Observa¬ 
tions feites datu m Voyage auteur du Monde, sur la GA>- 
-mphie fkysiqui^ I’Histoire Nalurelle, et la Philosophie 
Morale,’ 4to. 1778. This work was translated into various 
kttwnages, and forms a good supplement to Cook’s journal, 
although the tone of Forster’s observations it not always in ' 
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accordance with sound crlticuia. 4. ' Zoologut fodioa,* hy pleonwto and pyroxene. It has not been aecurately aua- 
1781; i, ‘ Biatoixe des D&souvortes et Voyages faits oatis iyzed, but contains silica and magijena, 
leNord, 1784;’ 6, ‘Tableau do I’Angleterre pour I’annee FORT, LB, (LaroKT.] 

1780,’ a satirical work whiten underMbe iniluenoe of dis- FORT ROY^. {MsJaisNintJB.] 

appointment and animo^ty, and consequently with little FORTB (Italian strong, lov4), ,a tnusica} term, directing 

discrimination. the performer to sing or play loudly, with strength. 

FORSTER, JOHN ^GBOBGK, son of John Reinhold Fbrhmmo is the supadattvd of fbrte. 

Forster, aocmnpatiied his father in the voys*o with Captain FORTBSCUE, SIR JOHN, KNT., an eminent luwver. 
Cook, and publislied an account of the same ih 1777i which chief justice of Eughwid in the reign of Henry Vl., 
involved him and his iktlier in unpleMant controversy, amaherwafds ehdneeUor. He was the author of a ti eaiiso 
This nan-ativo doos not difiia- materially in 'tlie facts from ‘ De Laudibus Legqm Anglia?■ a work which has been 
ciwk’s journal. Forster however has added to his work va- several timos qunWB with the highest approbutiou I'toiu 
rious observutioi^s^bich he constdurpd as philosophical, but the bench, illustrated by the notes of Selden, and re- 
which ore ollcn only declamatory, ws book was translated commended by such writers as St. German and Sir Walter 
into German, French, Swedish, and other languages. Forster Raleigh, in iormer times, and 1# every writer who has 
having veturned to the Continent, was made professor of ’Riiioe given direcliom for the study of (he law. It has 
natural history at Cussel, and uftorwanls at Wilna, from been several ti^cs Wuslated into English. It is in tliu 
which last pliilo he returned to Germany aliout 1788, and torm of a dialbyMfhutyyeen himself and thu young prince 
was appointed librarian to the elector of Mayence. After Edward, with wmv^ewcatioii he appears to nave been in- 
tbe French took Mayenco in 1792, Forster, who jbud become irustcd. The autfloV undertakes tci show that the coiumon 
enthusiastic! it), the cause of the Revolution, was chosen by law was the most reasonable and the most untient m 
the republicans of that cUy to proceed to Paris, as their Europe, and supurior to the civil law and the laws of other 
representative, to rcquosOho incorporation of Mayeneo countries. He considers at length, in jiartieular, the niude 
with the French republic. While he was at Paris on this of trial hy jury; and after examiiung some other poiiils of 
mission, tlio Prussians ro-took Mayence, ami Forster lost all diU'erence betweim the civil and the eommoii law, he c»n- 
liis property, including Ins books and MSS. This loss, and eludes with a shSrt account of the societies wheic the l.n\ 
other ibiraeslic ilisappoiiitmeiits, made him resolve oil leav- of England was studied. This book, us w'ell as the oihei 
ing Europe, and be planned a journey to Ifidia and Tibet, works relating to English laWof an early date, is writtoii iii 
preparatory to which he applied himsulfiHo the study of the a hold style, and displays many senliuieiits u|h)ii liberty and 
Oriental languages; but befell ill soon after, and died in good govcrmiieut, which are very rciuiu'kahle, coiisuhaiug 
January, 17<J4. He left several works; among others, the fierce ami harhurous period at which they were writ leu. 
‘ Ausichteii von Nieder Rhein,, voii Brabant, Flanders, llol- ‘We eannet,’says Chaueolliir Kent, ‘ InU pause and ad- 
lond, England, und Frankreicn in 1790,’ in throe parts, of mire a system of jurisprudeiioo which, in so unenltivated 
wliieli ll ,(0 last was imblished after bis death, Borlm, 1794. a period of soeiety, eoutuined such singular and iiivaluahle 
This work was translated into French under the title of provisioins in favour of life, liberty, and projierty as those 
‘ Voyage Philusoptiique cl Pittorcsquc sur los Rives du to w’hicli Forleseue referred. They were miprecedenlcd in 
Rliiii, &c.,' 5 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1790-0. The last volume all Greek and Roman antiquity, und being picseiaed in 
eoiilttiuH an essay on the histoi^ of the fine arts in Great some tolerable degree of fieshness and vigour amidst tho 
Britain. Forster wrote also ‘ Herbarium Australe,’ soveral jirofound ignorance and lieeiilious spirit of the feudal ages, 
memoirs on natural hiK^, and various political and phi- they justly entitle llie commen law to a share of dial coii- 
losophieal sktitches and^lSRphlets. slant and vivid eulogy which the English lawyers liuve 

TORSTKR, GEOl^GE, a civ^iofficer in the service of always liberally bestowed upon their iimnieipal instilu- 
tlie East India Company, is chiotly known by bis journey in tion.s.’ The English translation of the treatise ‘ He Lauddnis 
1782 over-land from India to Russia. Ho set off from Legura Angiiw,’ und the original Latin text, together with 
Lucknow in Heccniber, 1782, und directed his route to the some notes hy Mr. Amos, were publisliod in 182S at tho 
north by Forahabad, Rumpuor, and by the pass of Lall expense of the University of (Jambridge, (Kent’s 6V//?/<,v. ,■ 
Hong into the iqiper regions of the Punjab, avoiding the Roove’s Hist. Eng. Lmo.) 

country <5f Laliore, which was possessed by the Seiks. He FORTH, a river in Scotland, which rises in the tnoun- 
Iben proceeded by Bellaspwr and Joinbo into the great tains separating the western extremity of Lucb Calcran or 
alpine valley of Cashmere, which bad not been visil.^ by Katrine from Loch Lomond. It is formed by two branches, 
any European travellers befiire him, Bernier excepted, which after a course of sixteen and twelve miles respeo- 
Foi'stcr’s account however proved much more full and lively, unite at Aberfoyle: this united river receives the 
satisfactorv4haii that of Bernier. (Juilting Cashmere, For- .name of Forth. At AberfoyliS ifee river issuing from bo- 
''*«ter proceeded to Cabul, crossing the Indus about twenty tween the mountains, enters a wide valley, which is suv- 
milcs above Allock. From Cobul he followed the caravan rounded by hills rising to a moderate elevation and generally 
road to Gandaluir, and thence by Herat to the souihorn with a gentle w\oepe. From the north it is joined by three 
coast of the Cainkn^ea. From Oudo to the (Jaspian ho tributaries of some note, the Teith, which diwns the nioun- 
wtts nearly twelWme^hs on his journey, the distance being tainous country north of Loch Cateran, the Allan, which 
2700 miles, amidst all sorts of dangers and privations, which runs Uirough Strathmore, and the Devon, which brings 
were much greater at that time than they would be at pe- down the water collected in the gpoter portion of tlie Oc- 
senl. He embarked at last at Meshed Sor on the Caspian, hill Hills. No considerable river joins it from the south, 
and sailed from thence to Baku^nd Astrakan, from which At the place whore it unites wito the Devon, tlio river, 
last place he travelled to Moso^ and Petersburg, where he which higher up is only* stretill q# moderate size, begins 
arrived at the end of May, 1784. On his arrival in England to widen, and gradually assunMW^flie ‘i|ppearance of a gulf 
hq published Some sketches of Hindoo mythology. He especially after having passed Kiimu^ne. This gulf, called 
afterwards returned tqlndia, and published in 1790 at Col- tho FVith of Ft?)^,- inoreasesin width in its progress to the 
culta the first volume ot his narrative—Journey from Ben- east, andJoins the North ,,Sea betiweeft Fifeness and tho 
gal to England through the most northern parts of India, rooks of Tantallaa Gastley v^Br|. k is about fifteen miles 
Kasbmero, Al^hanistan, at^ Persm,and into Russia by the across. Jfhe soaroet.oT the Forth'is not much more than 
Caspian Sea.' On eommencement of hostOities with tbirtjl^fflty^nt the the Devon in a straight line, 

Tippoo Sultan, Forster vma sent as envoy to. the Idohratta bis^HyHn^ in the valtty morty sinuosities, its real 
«eun of Nagpore in Dmma, where he died in JTSk The eoiaP||r«tatod to oxOeedf oijiMembly twice that leiigth. 
MS. of the BCQuel of hit journey was sent to Eng^tid, .Toe |pm4h of the Frith kimo west ^ east rather exceeds 
where it was publiOied by a bookseller m a sesond vmutne, dkfty ’Hie fWth » tfy iw i^oans a. rapid river below 

but was «£tid without much ears. The whole worik was Abwfil^^lid Ul^lMtnaldgatedvessels ot seventy tons 
translated into French by lyangl^: * Voyaf^ de Bengale & burde^^es Ar ah lltllti^g; bniah its course is extremely 
Peterslmrg,’ 3 vob. 8vo.,raris, 1802 . Fomw addedio bis tarug|W and Altoat it is not much navi- 

narrative two intoriwtlag noticetofthe Seiluilind tbd Bb> gattorliiIbAUioa, wUHi may be regardedas its 
hilbM. 1 prinoiiMd^Nrit nups S96 tons burden may atcendy On 

VORStBRirE, a erystanised nti&eral, the 'piiiiMl|t ite scram^ of 4|^ near the mouth of the 
ftwBi of which is a right rBombte jnism. Tho orystals are’M- rivw IkiiroPi* the canal commences, which 

tourless, transluoenw brilliant,'twill emaU; tli«^ are haurder .jaias abffthe Clyde; and oentiguous to it on the 

than quarts. This mbstaooe oeetas id VomvliiMooaiBpaaHd (wiiaii twiiVwa ChMtfontoHWAnd-QueensfiiHTyi it good and 
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sectife anchoring ground in the bay. Tlw counlnos along 
the northern and southern shores of the Frith ooniprMend 
the most fertile and best cultivated bafts of Scotland; (Mac- 
Culloch’s HiMands, ie.; Sinclair^ Stat. Account) 

FORTIFICATION is the art of constructing works for 
tlio protection of a town or milita^ position. 

Tlie priticiples which rcffulat© .Ino general plan of the 
works conatitutmg tho fortincations of a town or gi*eat mill- 
tory post, have at all times heeri nearly the same. An!((^ 
the aniionte, with scarcely any exception, tho polygonal 
wall aun’ounding a place was proviaBd^ith towers project- 
ing from it at intervals towards the frwit; and a bariiacan, 
or outwork, consisting of two or more tower.s, connected by 
walls like those of the fortress itself, was gonerally coii- 
structod on tho cxtcrioi«sido of Iho ditch and opposite 
gate of the town, in order to protect^at entrance and the 
bridge leading to it. The towers and^al^about an anlient 


sidcred as the countcrpafl of its ravelin, ot principal oulworR. 

llie necessity which the nations of Europe were under of 
remodelling their fortified towns in consequence of the 
change produced in the art of war by the invention of gun¬ 
powder, gave occasions fur the cngnioors of Italy, I'ranee, 
ami the Nctheilands to emulate each other in devising Iho 
most advantageous methods of disposing tho works for the 
purposes of defence with relation to llie arms then newly 
niiroduced ; and the result of their lalKiurs was tho con¬ 
struct am of numerous strong forlrcssos on the frontiers of 
those countries. In these the biistiori sistem, as it is culled, 
was invariiddy adopted, audit is reinarkablo that, of tlic 
vciy iiunicroiig protects whielThave been since oll’ercd to 
the world for fortiiVing places, .=o few should have heeii of 
a rMI'crcnf kind. The viiriatioiis however u hu h oceiirrcd 
in III. details of tho phiiis-gave rise to the detiomiiialions of 
the iiahan, the French, the Spanish, and th(> Diileh me¬ 
thods, 111 spoakingof the works proposed or executed at the 
end of the sixteenth and the heguming of the sevcnteontli 
centuries; hul it must bo observed Ibal thosevnruilions 
eoiisisled eluullyin the magnitude of the angle which the 
two fiiees of a hasiion made with each other, ami in the 
exrenf of what was called the second flank; tliat ts, the 
jiiirlion of Ihecurltiin llieii generally loft holween tho flank 
of a bastion and the place where 1 tie-produced face ol the 
Cl llateral bastion intersoeted the curtain. 

'I'he firs* ha-fioiied fortresses of Franre appear to have 
hoeii lery inferior to those which were cxeculod in the 
Nethei lands hy the Italian engineers; and there still exist 
some romaiiisof these kist in which the bastions are sulliei- 
entlv rapacious, and at distances from each other within the 1 
efl'eetive range of musket-.shot. Tho others, on the eon- | 
Irary, were cliaractorized to small bastions, scarcely eiipiihle 
of receiving artillery, and piiced so far asunder as to defend 
each other very imperfectly. But after tho terminatKiii of 
the civil wars which desolated the country, the attention of 
the French government was direc.ted to tho slate of the 
military posts; and Errard, a member of tbo corps of en¬ 
gineers then instituted, was appointed to superintend the 
reparation of the old, and tho construction of the new forti¬ 
fications. Tho citadel mf Amiens was Imilt aci-ording to 
the plan proposed by this .officer, who, in 1594, published a 
treatise on fortification; in which some effort is made to 
determine the prinMplW^i'hich should regulate the forms 
and dimensions Of tlfe 

In the method protidsdd to bastions are much 

larger than those of the earlier time, the length of their 
f.iees being, as at present, about one-third of tho distance 
between the salient anglBs W two collateml bastions; an 
orillon occupied nearly tsfoThirdv of'the len^ of each 
flank, which was very short, arid formed an a^e of about 
SO® with tho curtain. This dlreclton appears trt .Wh^een 
given to tho flanks in order that the guns behind>|Ml^!Pa- 
nipets might be as much nS possible concealed from the 
view of the enemy in his eounter-battery; hut it || evident j 
that the defenders of the opposite flanks, kying thdlr mus¬ 
kets perpendicularly to the lengths of the piirapels,.aceerd- 
ing to the general praotico, would almost inCTha^ fire 
nnon each oiber. m- imnn those who were stationed on the 


upon each other, or upon those who were stationed oh the 
curtain. ‘Wv 

De Villc, who composed a treatise on foVfiflcation in 1629, 
made several improverohUts on tho ttiethod proposed hy 
Errard, the principal of which wore an augmentation of the 
length of the flanks and a perpendioular direction of the 


latter with respeet to-the curtain: hy these changes a better 
defence was obtained from the flanks, and tho evil above 
mentioned was dimimsbed. But a still greater amelioration 
wtts made by Count Ragan, who,an 1645, proposed to make 
each flank [See thohalf^ront of Fortification between Fend 
Q., 1, Bastiow] perpendioular to the producxid foco of 

the collateml bastion: t}i8ss,rahtoocal defence which the 
works should afford each othteutw tims complete, and tho 
men are not illfrdangcr of being fired on by each other, 
t Pagan retains the orillonaijpt the showers of tho bastions, 
and he gives ‘to the latter double or triple flanks; but the 
oonstruoti&n of these, on account of their puinerous incon¬ 
veniences, has ever since been discontiniin^. 

During tho reign (flto.,ouis XIV. a general, rtip.n-al ion or 
reconstruction of its fortresses Was ordered by tlic French 
government; and tho talents of Vauban were exercised in 
devising and carrying into execution those iniprovcmonfs 
in the art of fortification which, together with the merit dis¬ 
played in the conduct of fifty-three sieges, have given that 
engineer so,much celebrity. Besides tho changes made iil 
the disposition of the parts of the enceinte, the outaorks 
were entirely remodelled ; andiu^Btead of ashigiiing, for the 
delineation of the plan, numereus arhitrary rules whidi 
varied with tho nature of tho polygon, Vauban aihqited llie 
length of the side of tho polygon as a base, and took corUtiu 
aliquot ports of this line for the dinieosiuns of the several 
divisions of the rampart; thus rodiiciug the construction to 
a few simple psecepts which were applicable to places of all 
magnitudes, 'fliesepreceptshclng founded on ihe usesol the 
works may be jiisllv considered as constituting aoiyslcm of 
fortification : aiid from that lime to Ihe present searrclv any 
dovialiims have been made from them in the const l ucium 
of great fortresses. A hriefmilhlie ol the .system will there¬ 
fore be here given. [See the iiolt-lroiil ol fortification 
hetweeii (, and E,/<g. I, Hastuiv.] 

The length of each side. a-. F K, of a regiihu-‘polygon 
siippo.sed to siirroinid the (aivn or positioti, is ftiade eijiial to 
900 jarils, in order lliiit all the parts of tho rampart on each 
front of the enceinte might he within the range ol the 
arms employed in the dcfunee.^>l]^liose amis are geiievnlly 
large miinkel.s. a hose point hHiic range is esliiiialed at 
about .'too yards. Mow these he.iiig supposed to he placed 
i on Iho Hanks, ns at c or .A might ho eiiqiloyed to oppo-c Ihe 
forniiilioii of the cminler-hntteryal H, or at tlie eorrc-i.iitiil- 
iiig point on the left of F, tlioielove, il ae assume the 
length of Ihe line from c to II to he :i<i() viiids, and deduct 
from il theesliiiiafcd hreadthof the ninili ditch iiiid eoieiyd- 
way (40 yards), we havo tlfiO \;iids for the length ol c K or 
i /■ F, wliii'h is eidlod the line of defence. Thus is also the 
'distance of E or F from the shoulder of the coUiilend 
Imslion; and if wo add to it the length of the laee ol the 
biislion, which is 103 yards, or iwo-sevcnthr. ol hh, iii 
order Unit, m the inferior polygons, tin- haslioiii may have 
sufficient eapacily, we obtain about hod yards Jov Iho 
dist-ince between the salient points Fund K of Ih-e iiio 
liastioiis; arTd it may be observed, that a few yiqjds mme er 
less in llio dimensions need not be regarded. 

The directions of the faces of theba'imns on each front 
coincide with linos drawn from llie angles F. and F of ihe 
polygon, through the cxtreniily ol a perpendicular let fall 
from the middle of the line E F and made equal to oiie- 
stxth of that lino; andjacb flank is llie cliord uf an aie, 
doBcribed either from tf» opposite angle E or F uf the 
polygon, or from the nearest shouldor ol tlai collaieral 
bastion, as a centre. By this coiislniclion llio flunk is 
rather greater in length thou the enemy’s couiiler-ballcry, 
which is necessarily limited by the angle of the glacis and 
the prolonged face of tlio nearest bastion;^ and ills neaily 
perjiendicular to the direction ot that luce, the leasoii 
why it is not made exactly so is, that a man on the flunk, 
placing his musket perpendicularly to the line of parapet, 
will thus bo able to fire into and defend a breacli which 
may be made in tbo face of the collateral bastion. The 
curtain k detorroined by a line joining the interior extre¬ 
mities, near # and / of the tlanKs; and, with the height 
which Vauban assigned to^lhc rampart of the enceinte, this 
length will nermU the fire of musketry from eaeli flank to 
defend the ditch bolween the flanks. 

The line winch on the plan indicates the directions of the 
ii^s, flanks, &o., of the works, is called the magistral 
line; it fonns the exterior side of the ramparls in /fg. I 
[Bastiow], and coincides with tlie cordon, ot projection, at 
' top at the revotnicnt N, 2. 
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by the jie- 

eeiwity^fobtaniiuf Wemm foc*.tb« formation of 

tbp rainfivl| l&ken that.it be not 

a^attery aituated as at 
' '.‘I,, o%l^e*e<tWWglobM.* «®. “id oonaeqnently 
' hear tho'’ foot of tiho latter* 
xall is rounded opposite the 
- . — - hi IfittflS# Irom thenoo tends towards the 

sh^deiT^^ oOllater^ bastion. • 

' The Jihpjpvementl'made by ^auban m the ravelin are 
described* uhdteiv that word: Q represents one*half of that 
wpiSrand it wiU bo necessary hero to say, merel^’, that its 
plan is detennined^by using the angular points near e and 
f, formed bysho magistral lines ofVe flanks and curtain, 
as centres, and with radii equal to the distances from thence 
to poidte taken on the faces of the collateral bastions, at 
1 0 yards dVom their shoulders, describing arcs; the inter¬ 
section of those arcs determines the salient angle of the 
ravelin; the magistnd lines of its fiices tend irum that 
intersection to the pmnts just mentioned, and terminate on 
tho counterscarp of the main ditch. 

Tho traverses in the ^cted way were proposed by 
■V^uban, in order to dimmsb the effect of tho ricochet; 
and he was the first engineer who formed the spacious places 
of arms, us they arc called, at L, in the re-entering parts 
of tho cuvered-way, in order to obtain ruom for assembling 
troops, and to afford a good crossing fire of musketry from 
tlieir faces fur tho dofbucu of tlie glacis i)^ front of the 
bastions and ravelins. 

An attention to the reliefs of the several ramparts of a 
fortress is no less necessary than to tho plans; for, as it 
would be advantageous, whei^he approaches of the be¬ 
siegers arc near tho foot of the^aci-s, that a fire of artillery 
should be made from the ramparts of the enceinte or 
ravelin, and of musketry from the covered-way at the same 
time, tim t^Ffs of those ramparts should be determined 
by imagining lino to be drawn from the foot of tho glacis 
through a point throe or four feet vertically above the crest 
of the latter, that is about 11 feet above the ground, and to 
be produced through th«^arapet of the said encointc oi 
ravelin; then, if tho solw of the erabrasuros, which are 
necessarily 44 feet below the crest of the paramU, be made to 
coincide with such Imaginary line, the fire of artillery from 
them may be directed to tlio enemy’s trenches without in¬ 
commoding tho defenders of the covered-way. The crest 
of the oncotnte thus determined will bo about 18 feet above 
tlu ground, and that of tho ravelin about 3 feet loss. 

The tenaillo, P, Jig . 1, [Bastion.] will be described 
under that word; but it may be mentioned here that the 
relief of this work is determined by the consideration that, 
while it should be high enough to mask the postern in the 
<rurtam behind it, the men stationed on it to defend tho 
ditch shonH|^.be below the lines of fire from the llauk of 
one bastion, when directed to the foot of a breach suuposed 
to bo made near the shoulder of that which is collateral 
to it, in ordpr that they may not be injured by that fire. 

As Vaimdu had occasionally to adapt works constructud 
according to tho^rfociples above mentioned, to the old 
fortifications which then existed, the particular method 
employed in disposing them acquired the denomination of 
Ids second system; and when, subsequently, he fortified 
NuuBrisuch, some few modi^tions which he was led to 
make gave rise to a now disinbtion, the works of that 
place being oonsidored os forming a third system. In both 
timse systems the bast Urns V, Jig. 3, [Bastion] are separated 
oy a ditch from the eneemte; and this circumstance is so 
far advantageous, that the place would not bo compelled to 
surrender immediately ujmu those works being taken by 
the besiegers. The enceinte consists of a long curtain, 
cither quite straight, or broken by two short danks; and at 
the angles of the polygon are small bastion-towers of 
masonry (T.y^. 3), in whose flanks ue formed casemates 
to contain artillery for the defonoe of its ditch. ,Tbis great 
engineer died in lt07, at tho ige of 74,tears; and,from 
his time, the French fortification has neon, that all 
Burope, K 

It would be improper in this place to omit the Bon>o of 
Coehorn, who waa a contemporary of Vauban[ and who is 
also distinguiifood by tho invention of throe nxetbods. of 
fortifying i^aoos; of which however the first only, and 0||4 
partidTy, has boon put w exeeutioa,. The ouUme of ino 
jtlan mSert but UUle from that ot h» nv^’s first systom, 
W the fdmuldem.of Um Iwstwhs «n f^t^fthened by large 


towers or.orillons, cmtlaiuhigoasomatM. In the interior 
of eadh bastion is another, on a higher level, and on the 
exteridfda a oountergutud, or detached work, consisting of 
two faoes. A lame ravelin, inclosing a smaller one on a 
higher level, is pmeod before t|ie curhun, and the whole is 
surrounded by a broad covered-way, whose places qf arms 
are retrenched by brick redoubts. The ditches are full of 
water; and the terrepleins, as well of the bastions and 
rsMdins as of the ceypred-wey, are sunk below, the natural 
shrfoce of the gronnd,su that it would be impossible, in tho 
mfirshy soil on which the fortificationseie suppqsoil to be 
constructed, for an ettmy to dig trencheq there in order to 
form covered approaches. Tlw terrepleiifo of lha principal 
works ore also well defended by nre from the covered 
galleries which cross them, or whiqb. ere formed within the 
‘masses of the ramparts, 

It should be obse^Hid that the salient jraints E, F, &c., 
of the bastions JIkI ravelins in Vaubams system being 
nearly equally mffiant>droro the centre of the plaee, tho 
trench executed bj^o besiegers to connect the glacis be¬ 
fore the former works will aim connect that which is before 
the latter; and thdt, in consequence of this construction, 
breaches may bo formed, and assaults made, at one time, 
in the enceinte and outworks. Witli the view, therefore, of 
preserving the former untouched till some time afler the 
ravelins may have been taken, the French engineer Cor- 
raoiitaingne proposed, about 30 years after the death of Vau- 
ban, to advance the salient points of the ravelins as much 
as possible, by increasing iiie length of the faces to tho 
utmost limit which a regard to the due magnitude of tlie 
flanked angle will admit. Thus the magistral line of his 
ravelin is determined by tbe^ides of a triangle whose base 
is a line joining two points on the foces of the collaterul 
bastions, at 30 yards from the shoulders, and whoso opposite 
angle is equal to about 70 degrees. By this cDiistruction it 
would become impossible for an enemy to crown the glacis 
of a bastion till he had got possession of the two collateral 
ravelins, on account of the fire which, from these, might be 
made upon his approaches between them; and the fall of 
the place would be delayed by the time spent in conduct¬ 
ing the approaches from the ravelins to the mtefmeduitu 
bastion. 

In order that this benefit might he obtained in (he highest 
degree, Cormontaiiigne suggested the propriety of foriuying 
places on polygons of the superior kind, ana even, when 
possible, of ooustructing two or more fronts of fortification 
on one straight lino; this practice would have the additioiiul 
advantage of rendering the tiankod angles of the liastioas 
very obtuse, by which, not only woul;} tho increased capacity 
of those works permit stronger retrenchments to be foruied 
in them, but the faces being produced outwards, would lend 
to points on the faces of the ravelins, and thus would be com¬ 
pletely secured from the enfllad|te fires of the besiegers. 

Besides the above general mo^catious, Curmontaingno 
made several improvements in the details of the works. lie 
mado the flanks exactly perpendicular to the prolonged 
faces of the collateral bastions, fur the sake of a more com¬ 
plete flanking defonoe. He mads the terrepleins of the 
ravelins merely wide enough to contain the artillery of tho 
defenders;' in order to increase tlt^capoeity of the redoubt 
ill the ravelin, and to deprive the enemy of the space neces¬ 
sary for a battery on the ravelin, byVhioh he might breach 
that redoubt. He also gave lMge..iifoiq3mted flanks to the 
latter work, in order yhat a pewrapti flliNi^might be directed 
£|X)m them against the enemy, if he should attempt to 
mount the broach in the fooe either bastion before he 
had got possession of the r^oubts a%,wall as of the ravelins 
themselves. A fUrther immov^oent was made Iqr this 
engineer in adding teeach of the restoring places of arms 
a spaciouk redoubt, which W9^ idiillm the defence of that 
place more Obstinate, and eq^ the passage between the 
tenaiUe and the iliMihof tlMt.,|»«ti 90 . 

As [early as Ifi 40 , l>iUfoh% hi a Work vqbhshed at Frank 
fort, pr||OMd * method I&ws, which consUu 

in anrxsfoding them by Uses forming with each 

otherAperiet.of angles alternatmyqMiieirt and re-entering; 
S&AiPwMiqu^ly.to dte tima of vauban, a fow other pro- 
Jebt^a like nature have been auggested. The most 
^emarkab|i|«f these is that«%hich was published in 1776 by 
the Ftonchueiimal Ma)i|i]embeft, who entitles his method 
RirHfleatim ^erpm^icttlmTe, Us dutUne tm the plan is a 
aettea oftlMisidesqf aqudateral triahglea formed on those 
of a dodpesf^ fomesiBg-the plaes; the te'entoring angles 
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being coiisoquontly right angles: and, as the general has to consist of a simple polygonal rampart of earth. In rear 
developed some useful ideas eoneerniiig the interior defence of the tenaillo between the bastions ho placed a fuusse- 
of a place, though no existing fortifiealion affords an ex- bruye, whoso exterior sido was tube protected by a caso- 
uiiiple of llie method, a short description of it may with pro- ,maled tower at each extremity; and, behind the gorge of 
pviety be given. each bastion, he formetl a row of easemato vaults, in w^icli 

Three parallel ramparts of earth, of the form above in- the mortars were to be pl.aced for throwing stones. Sic. into 
dicatod, and separated from one another hy wet ditches, that work when gained hy Ihe enemy. Adopting also the 
surround the i)lace : the henne at the foot of the first and ideas of Montaleiiiburt re.s]iecting detached walls, lie pro- 
third is nroteeted by a sinqdo wall, and that at the foot of posed to surround the enceinte by on'o, wliich was to bo 
the middle rampart is covered by a loop-holed gallery on loop-holed in ordor that a fire of musketry might be made 
its wliolo length. Beyond the outer ditch is the covered- from it, and to construct a similar wall before the faces and 
way, whoso re-entering angles are fortified by strong re- flanks of the bastions. The bastions were to be covered by 
doubts. In the re-entering angles of the Iwoiiitoiior ram- narrow eounterguards; a cavalier, or lofty redoubt, in inuit 
parts ail! formed easeniated batteries, tho Ares from which of the tenaillo, was to del'ciid the collateral faces of both 
would sweep the surfaces of the ditches in front, in the liaslions and counterguards; large ravelins were to cover 
directions of their lengths; and, within the enceinte of the the eentral parts of Ihe fronts of foitilicatioii and ailbid 
place, a circular redoubt, or lower, of brick-work, carrying crossing Ares on tho ground before the bastions; while 
sevoral tiers of guns, is intended to (k'I'end the interior ram- mortars placed on the faces of the work and on llic bar- 
p.trl, if, at length, it should ho forced. The merit of this bettes at the angles wore to discharge their missiles over 
sy-lcm is supposed to consist ehiefly in llie poworfiil Are the parapels. A ditch surrounds the whole, and its ex- 
u liicli the easemates would alfoul, as from their situation, terior side is made with a gentle .slope from the bottom to 
llicy would scarcely he injured by the enemy ; in the diHi- the level of the natural ground-in front, for Ihe purpose of 
eiilty which Ihe latter would experience in getting over the faeilitaling the .sorties; the coriesiaiuding facility winch llie 
(leUicliud walls , and in the groat force vvliieh the defenders, enemy might have fur descondiiig into liie ditch being dis- 
In me.ins of llie spacious conmiuiiications, might bring up regarded on aceoiiiil of the supposed imiiossibilily of niain- 
lii ojipose the assailants. taiiiing himself there nnderllie hail of slmies and shot fiom 

Dining the eMsteiiee of Ihe Frencli empire, tlie cede- the works, 
hr.iled Carnot proposed to re.slure llie balance between the It was supposed that the detached wall, being eevered as 
all.ick iiiid detenee of forlrtsses. vvbieh Ihe inventions of before mentioned, would present an niipassahle ehstaele to 
N'anlMii had made to prei’Oiulerale gieally in favour of Ihe the assailants; hut an experiment made at Woulwieh in 
fonner, by means of powerful soilies from Ihe place and an I.Mg.i has proved the possibility of hreachiiig it hy a Are of 
almndaiu discharge of stones and balls from mortars lireil shot, and shells, direeled over the parapet of the eonnlei- 
al con.oilerahle angles of elevation ; thus annoy iiig the ho- guard, from ai lillery of great ealihie, at the dislaiiee of -Kill 
sii'gers in their Irenches, and either putliiig gieal iiumhers yards from the lattei work. The ellleieney of the verlieal 
el‘ ibeii nier hills de enmiial, nr eiimpelling them In recur tire, as il is called, of sleiics and shot fioni the worts has 
III the slow preeess of hluidnig (heir appioaehes. Ado|.lmg, al'o been eoiilroverled ; and expei iiiieiils have been made 
in Ills melhoil of forlifvilig places, llie proportions of t'oi- wliieh Seem In prove that the moiiieiitniii ar(|nired by the 
niiinnn’li.gne for Ih.' pi.in of liis haslmns, but making the missiles in llu cr desreiil would nol be snllieieiil to de lieiiiiiis 
wliiile le.igib Ilf Ills (ViiMl Ilf furl dical inn e(|nal to Isll yaids, mjuiy In a man on wlioni they uiiglil lull, if he were ]iro- 
he delaelieil the hasllelis from the eneemle, vvineh he made leeled by a ynuper he.id piece. 

ri.in yf ii of KuiltUcciUoti .utou to llic McIUikI ot (‘lauiuiiliuugiio. 
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Soon nil,or the commencement of the revolution, Boua- 
tiiairl, a French officer, who hud entered the service of the 
king of Prussia, proposed to curve the faces of hostions on 
the plan, in order to diminish or prevent the effect of the 
ricochet, and to build casemates in the flanks of the tenailles 
for the purpose of more effectually defending tlie main 
diUdi. But his principal iinpro\omeut consisted in extend¬ 
ing the covered way and glacis along the whole of the 
cn’ceiiite, and in placing the ravelin with its proper covered 
way and glacis on the exterior; in conseqnence of whiclr 
disposition it would bocome impossible for the besiegers to 
breach the bastion by firing along the ditch of the ravelin, 
while the latter would possess all the advantages attending 
the greatest possible saliency. Tlte ideas of Bonsinard re¬ 
specting the disposition of the ravelin were adojilcd by 
General Chasseloup do Lahat, in the works which he oxo- 
<'uted, by order of Napoleon, to strengthen the fortifieatiuns 
of Alessandria; and the same engineer constructed a strong 
polygonal redoubt of earth in each of the places of arms 
before the flanked angles of the bastions and ravelins, in 
order to increase the (piantity of crossing and reverse fires 
in front of the works. 

Tlic last modification of the bastion system which it will 
Vie necessary to mention, is that proposed by Chomnara, 
who, partly to dimini.di the jiressure of the parapets on the 
escarp revetment, and render the formation of a praetieahle 
breach more difficult, and partly to prueiire a close fire of 
musketry into the covered-way, suggests that a lerreplein, 
like the eld cheinin des rondes, but with a slender breast¬ 
work to protect the defenders, should be left on the ex¬ 
terior of the parapets. The same engineer recommends 
tliat tht‘ Hanks of the ba.'-lions should be leiiglhoiiedby con- 
tinumg them williin the line of the curtain, and that they 
should have a gri'ater relief than the latter, in order that a 
lire of artillery might he directed over it against the works 
of the enemy: he proposes also that a glacis of earth should 
he raised in the main ditch, high enough to mask the foot of 
the escarp revetment, and prevent it from being battered 
by a fire, of artillery on the crest of the covevod-way. 

It is scarcely probable that any existing fortresses will he 
ilemolislied for the sake of the advantages which would 
result from a re-constnielion according to any of the me¬ 
thods which have been projiosed since the time of Vauban; 
but, on any future occasion which may pre.ionl itself for 
fortifying a town or iniUlary post of imiiortance, it may he 
fimiid convenient to adopt .some improvements in the con¬ 
struction of the works. Thus, the geiiei nl system of Vauban, 
with the miMlitlcations proposed by Corniontaingiic, being 
retained as the basis, casemates, like those of Montalcm- 
hcrl, might he formed in the rc-entermg angles of the 
enceinte or tenailles; and detached walls or galleries for 
musketry in some of the dry ditches; detached ravelins, us 
proposed by Bousuiard, may he constructed beyond those 
of the ordinary kind, in order to prevent the enceinte from 
being breached at the first crownii.g of the glacis; and a 
ilirect defence of the eovored-wuy may he obtained from 
galleries formed within, or on the exterior of, the parapets 
along the faces ol the worLs. 

Ill the open attack of a fortified place it is evident that 
the loss of life would be so much the greater ns the defen¬ 
sive viorks are stronger and better combined; and, in con- 
siMlucuce, the necessity of mal^ng the approaches under 
cciver to the last moment of the siege would become more 
urgent. 

For the vvork.s occasionally constructoil beyond the glacis 
of a l'i)iiri's.s, .see Fleche, Hohn-wouk, Lunettes, and 
Ten.vii.i.ons. 

t)!’ the Works which fall tinder the deiiumiimtion of lield- 
reiTificalioiis, KiunOE-HKXns have been already mentioned. 
Kkdvns, Rkiioubts, and Star-fokts arc (fescribed un- 
<lcr ihose vvord.s; and the eombmations of works which 
serve for ilu; proioetioii of armies, under Links of En- 
TRKNVHMKNT. Small forts with bastions arc freijiiently 
considered as fieUl-fortilieations: their plan is similar to 
that of the enceinte of a fortress; but they differ from the 
latter in thoir size, in hav ing low relief, and in the sides of 
their ditches being unrcveled, or only faced with sods. 

FORTIGUEIIRA, Nl'WlX), an Italian prelate, whose 
WTitings display little of the austerity or seriousness of a 
churchman, was horn at Pistida, November 7t.li. Ifi74. In 
his youth ho studied iiirisprudcnce, and afterwards distin¬ 
guished hiinsolf by his attainniciits in Greek. Having 
puldislied a funeral discotuse in houou); of luneccnt XII., 


ho was appointed secretary to the papal nnncio in Spain, 
and on his return to Rome, in consequence of his ill-health, 
had a situation us one of his chamberlains bestowed upon 
him by Clement XI. in 1712, and was likewise made a 
canon of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. By another 
pope (Clement XIL) he expected to be raised to the dignity 
of cardinal; but although an cncouroger of both poetry and 
poets, that pontiff evaded from lime to time the fulfilment 
of the promise which he aiipears to have made, until Forti- 
guorra was lying on his death-bed, ■frhen he rejected tlic 
honour llien proffered him in terms Uio reverse of courtly. 
Monsignor Fortiguerra's lyric poetry, in which he showed 
himself an imitator of Petrarch, is now forgotten; his 
fame rests entirely upon his * Riceiardetto,’ an heroico-emuie 
poem in thirty cantos. This production, which was first 
published with its author’s name Grec.iaiiizcd into Cartero- 
iiiaco, vyas begun by him without any plan, merely by way 
of proving with wbat facility he could imitate Ariosto, Pulci, 
and Berni, both in regard to their style and their fertile 
invention of incidents; when, at the instance of those friends 
for whom the first canto was hit off as a siiecimcn, lie was 
induced to proceed till ho completed the whole, at the rale, 
wo are assured, of a canto per day. Little, therefore, is it 
to he wondered at that the plot should he so dosultoi^ and 
the iiieideiits so extravagant. Yet, iiutwitlistiindiiig the 
grotesiiueiicss of the characters and events, and likewise 
the occasional carelessness of the style, this long tm'i'iin'i 
tsatore poem abounds vvitli so muen comic humour, droll 
satire, and happy burlesque, that it has long taken 
its place as a classical work of its kind, and has gmic 
through numerous editions. There are two French trans¬ 
lations of it; and a German one by Gries, tlie traii.slator of 
Ariosto and Tasso, was published 1831-3. IiiKiigli-h we have 
no more than a poetical version of tlio first canto, with an 
introduction and notes, by the late Lord Glciiborv ie (1822). 

* Riceiardetto’ was not published till after the anlhor’.s 
death, wliich happened in 1735, the date of the first edition 
being 1738. Forligiierra was probably aware that, how¬ 
ever it might contribute to his fame as a poet, it was not 
likely to advance him in the church, since many of the 
de.scriplions arc more spirited than decorous; nor has lie 
been at all sparing of his satire on the monks. 

FORTJS, ABBATE, an Italian, bnni in 1740, died in 
1803, wrote many works on various branches of natural 
philosophy; hut his reputation was estahlished by his 
travels in Dalmatia, ‘ Viaggio di Dalmaziu:' tlicy have been 
translated into many languages, but the English Iruiisla 
tion, published at London, in 1778, is not only the best, Init 
even prefcralilo to the original, on account of the Appendix, 
various plates, and several other additions, which appeal ed 
for the first time with this translation. 

FORTUNATE ISLANDS. [Canaries.] 

FORTUNE, in the Roman mythology, was a goddess 
who was supposed to dispose, at her caprice, of the ilestiiiics 
of men. She was represented as blind, with winged feel, 
resting on a wheel. This deity did not figure in l4ic more 
antient systems of theosophy; Homer does not ment ion her 
ill the Iliad, but refers the events of this world to the de¬ 
crees of ,I uniter and of Fate. Fortune however was wor¬ 
shipped in Italy of old; by the Etruscans at Volsimi, uinler 
the nameof Nursia; by the Latins at Pramesto; and by ilio 
Volsci at Antium, where a splendid tuiniilc wo, dediealeil 
to her, in which a sort of oracles were delivered. She li.id 
also temples at Rome. (Horace, (M. i. 35; Martial, v. 
op. 1.) 

FORUM, a largo open space in antient Roman ciiic.s 
(corresponding to tlie Agora of the Greeks), usually sur¬ 
rounded with public buildings, where the citizens met to 
transact business, and where, previous to tlie erection of 
Basilica), causes were trioil. From this last circumstauco 
the word forum is used metaphorically for aplacc of jusiice. 
Nardini is of opinion, though without any show of’ autlio- 
rity, that the first forum, or Forum Romanum, at Romo, 
was placed on the Palatine hill. The Greeks made their 
Agora square, with a double colonnade, or ambulatory, a hove 
and below, but in Italy the width of the forum wa.s made 
less than the length by a third, and the columns set wiilo 
apart, as the gladiatorial shows were formerly given in the 
forum. (Vitruvius, lib. V., 1.) The Roman fora weie of 
two kinds, Fora Civilia and Venalia: the former were for 
law and political affairs, the latter for the purposes of 
trade. Rome contained nineteen fora of importance— 
the Poruta Autosini, Archomuiiqm, Aigentarium, Au- 
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K«sti, Boarium, Cffisaris, Cupidinis, Nerv®, Olitorium, 
i‘is(;arium, Piscatorium, Pistorium, Romanum, Nallustii, 
Suarium, Taiiri, Trajani, Transitorium, and Vcsiiasiaiii. 
Of tliosB the Forum Romanum, Nerv®, Trnjani, Boariuui, 
and Piscatorium, alone retain any traces of the splendid 
edifices with which they were once adorned. Tlio Forum 
Romanum is situated in a narrow valley, not far from the 
Tiller, between the Palatine and Capitoline hills. It sweeps 
round towarrls the Fora of Cmsar and Augustus, which are 
between it and the larger Fora of Nerva and Trajan, all 
which, looking at their relative situations, were, no doubt, 
connected witli it on the north. On the south it extended 
nearly to the Fora Boarium and Piscatorium, which were 
near the Pons Palatinus, now called Ponte Rotto. The 
exact limits of the Forum Romanum are very uncertain ; 
Nardiiii (vol. ii., p. 138) endeavours to point out its bounda¬ 
ries. It was decorated with temples, statues, basilica;, cu- 
riffi, rostra, triumphal columns and arches, which usurped 
the place of shops, schools, and even private houses, that 
originally stood m this forum. In the forum were the 
rostra, or pulpits, decorated with the beaks of ships, wltence 
tlie orators harangued. According to Appian the rostra 
wi'i'c placed in the middle of the forum, and he states tiuit 
Sulla caused the head of young Marius to be hung up be¬ 
fore the rastrii in the middle of the forum. Varro, in his 
lliurth hook, ‘ De Lingua Latina,’ places the rostra before 
tile curia, wliich was near the Comitium, so that tlic orators 
would stand with their faces towards the c,apitol; hut I’lu- 
tarch, ill speaking of the Gracchi, slates the reverse to bo 
tile case. 

riim of llio Forum at Pompeii. 
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1.1. Curia; S, Airanuin ; 3. Chateidicum; 4 . Tomiilo of Meniiity; 5, Soniico 
iiim; 6. Punlhoon : 7, Tonuile of Jttultat i 8, Pri»on. 9, Omuui} ; 10, ’iVinjilo 
of Vonm : 11, UaiUios. 

The Comitium was placed near the Curia; throe columns 
of tno former, commonly called the Temple of J upitcr 


Stator, still remain. Nardim placos on the side of the Pa¬ 
latine hill, in succesB'oii, the Fiihiati arcli, Gisecostasis, Sena- 
lum. Basilica Opimia, rEdicula of Concord, Temple of Ro¬ 
mulus, Temple of the Du Penates, Curia Ostilia, near wliich 
was the Comitium, Basilica Portia, Tc.niplesof Julius Cmsar, 
and Castor and Pollux. On the side tow aids IheTilicr stood 
the Temples of J upiter Stator, Temple and Atrium of Vesta, 
Basilica Julia, house of Lucius Tarquinius, and the Temple 
of Victory. On the side of the capilol was tlie arch of 
Tiberius, the temples of Saturn, of Concord, and of Vespa¬ 
sian, the school of Xanthus, tlie arch of Severus, which still 
remains, and the Tullian prisons. On the north side of the 
forum was the offic,e of the (secretary to the senate, and the 
Basilica of Paulus Emilias. There ai’e however hut few re¬ 
mains existing of a small number of these numerous hnild- 
iiigs, and the greater part have entirely disapiicared. A 
single monumental column stands near the Comitium, called 
the Culunm of Phocas. Besides these buildings there iiro 
remains of the temples of Fortune, .1 upiter Toiians, J upiter 
Capitolinus, and the Tahularium, though those arc perhaps 
not within thoboundaries of the forum. (See plates in Nar- 
dini’s Rome, vol. ii. lib. v., c. 1.) A very beautiful restored 
view of tho Forum Romanum was made by Mr. C. R. Cocker¬ 
ell, and a reduned view was engraved and published, with 
his permission, in the second volume of tlie ‘ Pompon,’ pub¬ 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
to which wo refer our readers for an aceurate notion of I lie 
splendour of the aceumulated architecture of the Forum and 
the Capitol, and its vicinity. 

The forum at Pompeii, which was constructed in tho 
Greek style, cannot however ho altogether considered, if wo 
are guided by the authority of Vitruvius, a truly Greek 
Agora, which this author stales was to ho made square in 
form. It has however many Greek features. The I’lmi- 
peian forum is of an oblong shape, surrounded on Ihnc 
soles wilb rows of columns, forming, with the advanced 
columns of the various buildings, a colonnade or ambula¬ 
tory ; aliove this there was a second, if wc may jiida'c from 
the reuianis of stairs at several places at the back of Iho 
colonnade. The fourth side of the forum is inclosed with 
two an lies placed on each side of a large livpielhral temple, 
1 ailed the Temple of Jupiter On the west side aie the 
prisons and the granary, witli an enclosed court before it 
and the jirisoiis; the Toinple of Venus and tho Basilica 
IHtsTi.H Aj; and on tlie narrow side, opposite theTiunpIe 
of.Iupiler, are three liuilclmgs geuerally considered to he 
the Curitc and Airariuiii: on tho oast .side is an enclosure, 
the ii-e of wdiich has not been determined, IhoChalcidicnm 
|Cii M.rinic um], the Temple of Mercury, the Sennculuni, 
and a building supposed to he a large eating-house, generally 
known by the mime of the Pantheon, in iront of winch are 
the Taberna; Argontaritr. The enclosed iircai of the Ibrum 
was paved with large siiuare pieces of marble, and the sides 
of the area wore adorned wilh statues. Opposite the ciiiia, 
and a short way from them is a .small Iriuinphal iireh. The 
forum was closed at night with iron-barred g.ati-s, and if 
does not appear that chariots were admitted into it, as tin; 
pavement ef tlic streets terminates at the liaek ef the colon' 
midc. The roliimiis of the amhiilatory are of tho Grei'k 
Doric order, and were fieing restored in the same st\h;, 
thongfi wilh lieller materials, at the time the city was de- 
siroyed. The coliiinnswere arcDostylo, and tlic aridiilraves 
wore most iirohahly of wood, as we may infer from their 
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being destroyed, while the frie*c and cornice of stone 
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main. I’he frontispiece to the first volume of the ‘ Pom¬ 
peii’ is a rosloreil view of the forum, vvlnch gives an idea of 
the double colonnade, or upper and under ambulatory men¬ 
tioned hv Vilnivius as a eharaoleristin of a Greek Agora. 

FO'SCOLO, UGO, was born at Zanie about the joar 
1777, of a Venetian family settled in the Ionian Islands. 
When yet a boy he lost his father, who was a physician and 
inspector of the hospitals at Spalatro in Dalmatia, and he 
returned with his inoilicr to Venice, from whence he was 
sent to study at Padua. Having left that university with¬ 
out having made up his mind to any particular profession, 
he returned to Venice, and UTote a tragedy, ‘ II Tteste,’ 
which was jicrfonned in January, 1797. In that same year 
the antient aristocracy of Venice fell hv the hands of Bona- 
imite, and Foscolo, who, like others of his countrymen, had 
expected the estuhlishment of a new and popular republic, 
fell hilleily disappointed at the conqueror giving ui> Venice 
to .'\ustna. At Mdan and Florence he gave vent to his 
excited feelings in the ‘ Lettere di due Amanti,’ afterwards 
published under the name of ‘ Ijcttore di Ortis.’ This work, 
of b.lle value as a novel, possesses a higher sort of interest 
from the polilieal allusions, the hursts of invective, and the 
luclure of .Society ill those disjointed timo.s, which it contains, 
’flic langiiiigo IS heaiilifnl and the tone ufl’ecting, though 
perhaps loo ()ucrulous and desponding; hut as such it was 
III liariiioiiy with the then iirevailitig feeling. Tlie'Lelfere 
ili Ortis’ had a prodigious success m Italy ; but all the edi¬ 
tions were mutilated except a private one printed at Venice 
III l.stl'i, and that of IKUI, which l''oscol() himself published 
ill. y.iineh w ilh the dale of Ijiiuloii, which alone coiilaiiis, 
auioiig several passages Icfl out m the other editions, the 
letter dated 17tli of March, 179 k, in which Foscolo clearly 
exprc.ssi il his opinion of Bonaparte’s chiiracter. Foscolo 
SCI veil as a volunteer 111 llic Loiuhard I.cgioii through the 
disastrous campaign of 1799, .'iiid Ibllowial the French in 
their l•cll■ca^ to Genoa, where he leinained during the siege 
of that eily till .lime, IKOIl, when the gairison capitulated, 
and was carried to Fruiiee by the Engh.sli ships. Mean¬ 
time the battle of Marengo took placo, Loinhaidy was re- 
com|iic.red, and Foscolo rc)mired to Milan • peace being con- 
-ludod soon after, he rolurnod to private life and to his 
literary pursuits. 

In IHU2, Boiiaparle having called together al Lyon a 
inoeling of Italian deputies in order lo dense a new emisli- 
tulion for the (tisalpine repuhlic, Fo.seolo was rei|Ue^l«d by 
some iiidividiiiils then in otliee, lo write an address lo the 
First Gonsul, with an exposition ofihe stale of the country, 
and the wishes of the people. He did write it, hut in a 
very dilVeient strain Irmn what they exyu-ctod; he wrote it 
in the style of the Philippics, or the Veriino Onitions of 
Cicoi'o; ho drew an eloquent hut fearful retrospect of the 
oppressions, the depredations, the inyuries of every kind 
which the people of Italy had aufl'ered al the hands of the 
various iiiililury and civil authorities .-qipoinled by the 
Frciieh sinro i/DO; the disgraei hil persecution of the 
clergy and the so-called uristocrats, and otlu-r abuses of 
parly Intiuiph. This oration was, ol' course, never read to 
the First Consul, but it was published soiiio time after at 
Milan—‘Orazume .1 Buonaparte pel Coiigresso di Lione 
It forms an important inemorial of the times, and an honour¬ 
able testimonial of the uneomjiromising spirit of Foscolo, 
who seems to have taken Dante and Alllcri for his models. 
Koseolo reuuuiUKl for sumo years quietly at Milan under 
the mild admiiiislrntion of the vice-prosidont Melzi. He 
puhlished an lluliaii version of Callimaelius ‘ Do Coma Be¬ 
renices,’ with iiileresliiig notes and eomnietilaiies. 

Ill l.sii.) we find limi again serving in an Italian regiment 
viiiK'li formed part of the army asseiiibleil near the roast of 
the British Channel for the intended invasion of F.nglund. 
Being statioiieil at St. Omer he there attempted an Italian 
tiiuisiatiun of Sterne’s • Sentimental Journey,’ in w'hich 
he was most successful. When a few months after the 
'limp of Boulogne was broken up. Foscolo went back to 
Milan, iind did not return into active service. Ho lived for 
some time near Brescia, whore he wrote his poem, ‘ Dei 
Scpolcri,’ 1807. deprecating certain harsh regulations which 
tbvhiide any monument or memorial being raised over jtho 
tombs of the dead. This beautiful little poem, full of lofty 
thoughts and Ivfic newer, was dedicated by the author to ii 
iirotlier poet, Ippolito Pmdoinoule of Verona, and it se- 
citrofl to Foscolo ii distinguished rniik among the Italian 
poets. It was eomraontod on, imitatud, and even traiia- 
iated into Latin boxametocs. 


In 1808 , Foscolo being appointed professor of Italian 
eloquence at Pavia, was privately ur^ed by some oificial 
persons to begin his course by some tribute of praise to the 
emperor Napoleon, acrsirding to the received custom ; and 
it was hinted to him that the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour would be the reward of his compliance. Foscolo 
remained unmoved: he took ns the subject of his inaiigiiial 
oration the origin and the object ol'iiterature—‘ DeH’Originc 
e deir Uflicio della Ijctterat ura;’ and descanted on the iiioi al 
and civil duties of literary men; on the nobleness of their 
calling when conscientiously exercised; and he e.xhorted 
the Italian youth to devote themselves to literature for 
Its own sake; ‘to stuily above all the history of their 
country, and the lives and works of Dante, Maehiinelli, 
Galileo, and Tu-so; to liend ovci their tombs and learn 
from those illustrious dead how they fed the sacrod lire of 
genius through persecutions, tormenls, and exile, m the 
gloom of dungeons and amidst the squalidiiu.-is of domestie 
poverty, and how they were siqiporled in their trials by 
the love of their country, of truth, and of fame, wliieli en¬ 
abled them to leave to yiostonty the rich legacy of their 
works and the benelil of their e.xamplc.’ This address, de¬ 
livered before a numerous nudioucu, yiroduced a llirilliii;; 
sensation, and was followed by hursts of a|)plaii.so. Not a 
word had Foscolo said iiboul emjieror or prince, goverii- 
incnt or miiiislcr. A few months after the chair of Ita¬ 
lian eloquence was suppressed in all the tinncrsitie.s of 
the kingdom of Italy, and Foscolo retired to Borgo di \'ii-o, 
near Como, where he enjoyed the society of Count Giomo 
and las family. He there viiotc his Iragidy of ‘ .'\jax,' 
which was performed at Milan, and not only pim-cd a 
failure, hut involved him in a sort of miiii.stciial persecu¬ 
tion, heeau.se lie was .siispeeled to have alluded in liis play 
to Napoleon's uiuhitiun. At the same lime ecrlaiii aeadi'- 
mieians wlio.se jiedantry he had ridiculed iii iiiiolhcr woi K, 
expressed their opinion ui the Poligrafo, a liteiaiy journal, 

‘ that whoever sneers at the labours of professors, aeademi 
<-iuns, and librarians, taxes thereby with tgnoranee tlii- 
monarch who protects them, and becomes, by so doing, 
guilty of treason.’ Foscolo howevor had some inlluenlial 
friends, and he was merely hamshed from M ilaii. At I'lo- 
reuee, where he fixed his resilience, he conipleled hi.s Ir.iii. 
lation of ‘Sterne;’ ‘Viaggio Seiitimeiilale di Yorick liiiigo 
la Francia, traduzioiio di Didimo Cliierico;’ and wrote an¬ 
other tragedy eiililled ‘Riccinrda,’ a Hymn to tlu; Guu-cs, 
and other eomposilioiis. 

Ill I.KI.3hc was allowed to return to Milan, and in tlielbl 
lowing year, when the French .abaiidoned the cminlry and a 
provisional goveruinoni was formed, Foscolo was appointed 
major on the staff, and endeavourod, though iiien'eeln- 
iilly, to save the ex-minister Pnna frorii the fury of the 
mol). When the Austrians took possession of Milan, Fo-. 
Colo drew up a protest in the nriine ofihe inliahilaiils of 
Loinhardy addressed lo the Allied I’owers. He remained 
however still at Milan, and had the offer front .some of tlie 
Austrian authorities of the editorship of a new literal y 
journal: but having loamt that he was charged by iho min e 
rigid patriots of being a turncoat, he, all on a siiddnii, di-- 
appeared from Milan towards the end of 18N, and repaned 
to Switzerland, where he resided for almost two yems, 
chieHy at Hottingen, near Ztirich, where he published a 
correct edition of his ‘ Ijotlere di Ortis,’ and also a sainc in 
Latin prose, entitled ‘ Didyrai Clcrici Prophela) Miniiir, 
Hypercalypseos,’in which he lashed his Milan enemies of 
the literary and courtly coteries who had annoyed him 
alsmt Ills ‘Ajax.’ Not finding sullieient eneouragemeiil in 
Switzerland fiir Itis literary labours as a means of siib- 
si.slence, he eamo to England about the end of 1816, and 
was introduced to some of the he.st society of the meiio- 
)X)lis; he formed literary connexions, and wrote articles 
both for the Edinburgh and the Quarterly Ro\lews, lii 
London ho published his ‘ Ricciarda,’ the Essays on I'e- 
trareh and Dante, which arc among his best composifioius, 
the • Discorso Slorico sul testo del Decamerone,’and the 
‘ DLscorso Slorico sul testo di Dante,’ which is a work full 
of erudition. He had engaged to superintend a new edition 
of Dante, with ample cnhmiontarios, but he did not live to 
finish this work. Want of order and of judgment in money 
matters involved him in embarrassments, which, joined lo 
his fretful temper and assiduous application, shortened his 
days. He died of the dropsy on the I Uth of October, 182 7, at 
Turnham Green, near London, lieing about fifty years of age, 
and was buried in Cbiawick cimtebyord, with a plain marble 
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slab anfl inscription over his tomb. Notwitbstnnding his 
ci'ccntriritics be secured wherever ho lived some warm and 
lasling friends, who fell, his death as a loss. The life of 
Voscolu derives a iiecmliur iniporlancc from the times ho 
lived in, and the politieiil .seenes in which he mixed. He 
had the merit ofatandmi; aloof, one of the few, amidst the 
general prostration of mankind before the shrine of Napo¬ 
leon. ‘ Ilis uncomiuerable silence,’ observes a by no raeivns 
jiartial liiographor, ‘amidst the strains of vulgar aduliilion, 
deserves to bo recorded in history. If amidst the Asiatic 
idolatry towards Naisiloon, any kind of opposition can he 
said to have existed in Italy, Foscolo must be considered as 
the loader of it. Among a crowd of literati who prostitulwl 
their character, he alone succeeded Allicri in gathering 
around him those youths who fell, the love of study and 
iiidepeiidenco, and without uselessly challenging an irre¬ 
sistible power, he tempered with his prmeiplcs and his 
example their souls for jireseiit dignity ami fullin' resist¬ 
ance.’ (I’eechio, Vita d) Ugn Familii.) When the reaction 
caiiK' he refused likewise to assoeiate w'ith those who would 
not restore his eouiitry lo national iudependeiiee. Hut lus 
senlimeiits, as expressed in lus works, are never those of a 
parlizan ; he deals out with an impartial hand to all; his 
thoughts ore gciieroiis mid pure, lus learning is real and 
uiiaflecled. and lie has added a freshvigour lo Italian prose. 
Ills dramas are the weakest of his proiluetioiis. To his 
oompo.sitions alroudy meiilioiied, mav lie added an Italian 
version of some oantos of the Hind, ‘ Aleuiii serilli e trat- 
tali medili,’ Lugano, I S'29, including some ofhis lectures at 
Pavia, ami various jioelieal eHusions. (‘ Operc Sr/'/Zf di 
'1 vols. Svo; Fiesole, ls;l,1, and an arlir/e on 
Finrn/i) and his Tinii'.:, in No. XVIII. iff the Foreign 
Quiir/erfi/ Frrlrie, May, lt)3i.) 

FOSS) or F(')SS-W.\Y,anaiitieul Roman road in Britain, 
one of the best aseertaiiied of any. It extended fiom tlu' 
coast of Lincoliisliire, on the iiorlli-east, to the coast of Dc- 
voii'.liire oil tlu: south-west. It is supposed lo have derived 
Its name from the eireunistiinee of its having liad a dilcli 
tfoss.i) on each side (Camden; Pointer’s lirilannia lio- 
n/ann), and ajipears, from a Roman milliare or mile-stone 
f uiid hr its sub' near Leicester, and now set up in a public 
jil.u’i' ill Hull town, to have lieen formed or at least mi- 
pioM'd by the Romans in the reign of Hadrian, ami pro- 
lialih at or about the time of that emperor's visit to Britain. 
It Il ls I'oi,lined Us name among all elassos of people bettor 
lluiii am (U the Roman roads. 

This load (ir.--t show's itself lietweeii Lincoln and the sea. 
It c..imoeuced iiroliulily from a Roman station .somewhere 
oil the coast between Saltllcet and (irirasby, and ran to 
Limlum (Lineolii), a Roman station of eonsiderahle imporl- 
tiiico, where it crossed another Roman or British road, the 
Kitmiie-stroet. Near its intersection with Eruiiue-strect 
some pavement ri'inainod in Stukeley’s time of llag-stoiies 
sel edirewise. Fiom Limlum the Foss runs south-soiitli- 
wesl to Aquai Solis (Batli), passing through tins heart of 
the euuiilry. The sixth Iter of Antoninus partly eoineidos 
wiih this road, on wliieli ap|)car to have been the slalioiis 
Ciocolana (Brough or Brull's, on the border of Liiieoln.sliiro 
ami Nolls, not far from Newark-on-Trent, and on the jire¬ 
seiit road from Lincoln to that town). Ad Poiilem (Farmlon 
or Thm’iie on the Trent ahove Newark), Margidunum (at 
or near East Bndgeford, Nolls, on the road from Newark 
to Leicester), Veromelum (near 'Willoughhy, Nutts, near 
the border of Leicestershire), Italaj (J^eici'sler), ami Venoiia: 
(Iliyh Cross,nearClii)brook,on the borderof Leicestorslure 
ami Warwiekshire, at the intersection of iho Walling-street 
and the Foss-way); the reiuaiuder of the road to Aquro 
Solis (Bath) does not coincide with any Iter of Antoninus. 
Ill one jiiirt, hi'lwoen Newark and Ix'ieester, the luitieiit 
pavi-nii'iit is visible, conijioscd ‘ of great blue flag-stones, 
laid I'dgewise very carefully, taken from quarries by the 
sido of' the hill: the brea’dih of it one hundred feet or 
more.’ In other jiarts the way has been entirely jtaved 
with rod Hints, seemingly lireught from Iho sea-coast. 
Near Venono) (High Cross) part of the road lies open, 
like a ditch, either never having lieen filled with sluiies or 
gravel, or else owing to these having been removed for the ro- 
p:iir of more modern roads, or some other purpose. Hot ween 
Veiiona' and Aqua: .Solis the road passes through Uuroeor- 
novium (Cirencester), where it crossed the road from l-oii- 
dinium (London) to Glevum (Glonccslcr). From Aquae 
80I1S th> Foss-way continued its course in a pretty direct 
line to Ischalis (llchestur). of whicli town it forms the priu- 


cipal street: from Ischalis, Stuki'Iey supposed that it ran to 
Moridunum, now Seaton, m Devoiisliiiir: hut otliers have 
conjectured that the Roman road hot ween ilie river A.i 
:ind Honitun, of which there are plain\euiges to bo dis¬ 
cerned, is a continuation of the Foss; ami tliiil it niii through 
Isca Dumuonioriira (Exeter) across the Tmgn to Tolno.ss, 
which, according lo iomo early aeeounis of tins road, stood 
at one extremity of it. Beyond llehe.ster some of the 
original pavement may yet bo traced, composed of fiat 
stones laid edgowuso, and so close as to look like a wall 
fallen down. There are tumuli along some parts of the 
fo.ss. The branches of this road, if any, aro not asccrlaiued. 
(Reynolds’s Her Briiatiniarum.) 

FOSSA'NO, a town and bishop’s see of Piedmont, in 
tho province of Coni, is situated in a line jilain 011 tlu; 
northern base of the maritime Aljis, near the river .Stura. 
and on tho road from Momlovi to Savigliaiio. A eaiial, 
called Naviglio Nmivo, which leaves the Sluia at Coni, and 
joins Iho Po at Cannaguola, jias-es bv Fussano. 'I'he town 
carried on a considerable trade 111 emu, silk, bemp, and 
cattle, and has munufielories of leatlier, ami also fm' sjmi- 
ning silk. It is a walled town, with l‘.',:>uu mhabiUiuls, has 
ail old eastlo, four elinrelies, several euiiveiits, a riqal col¬ 
lege, with ]iroi’es.sois of rlielorie, pliilosopliy, and theology, 
and a eollege for boarders, kejil liy tlu; f.iilu'rs Soriiasclii 
Fossami lie. l.'i miles mirlli east of Com, l:j east of .Saluzzo, 
I'i iiortb-vvesl of Momlovi, and .'{j south uf Turin. [Coni.] 

FOSSIL COPAL was lirst found 111 llie blue clay at 
Higligate, near London; it occurs also at Woelilow in 
Moravia. 

It occurs ill irregular jiieces or small nodolar masses. Ifa 
colour IS yellowish or dull hiovvu; nearly ojiaqiie: lustre 
resinous ; frae.tiire eonchoidal ; specific, gravity I'OIt!. 
W’lien heated it vielils an nroiiiatie odour, and melts into a 
liuqiid Iluid; it huruswilh a yellow llaiiie and much smoke: 
when strongly healed ill contact wilh Hie air, it is totally 
dissipaleil. It does not appear to have been analysed. 

FtlSSlLS. The term ‘ Fossil,’ m its general accejita- 
limi, signifies tliat wbieli may be dug out of the earth. Iti 
tills seii.se. aiiUi|iiilies, as well as iialural iiielallie ami 
mineral bodies, may be said to be fossils. But tho word is 
generally Used among jjeulogisls and luiiieralogLsls to desig¬ 
nate, someliiiies, simple ami eompouTlil iiiiiieral liodies, such 
as earths, sails, hilumeiis. and iiietiils, but. more generalU. 
the petrified forms of jilaiils ami amiiials wlmdi uerur in 
the strata that eoiujiose the MiiTaee of our globe. Most of 
these fossil sjieeies, many ot Hie gi'iuwa, ami some of tin- 
families, are extiiicl ; .mil all of them weiv eoiisidered iiv 
the darker ages to owe llieir origin lo llie jilaslic jwvver ui' 
the earlh. They were iiaiued leijddex itlomiorphi, Lapidj'.s 
flgnrati, ami, as their oiganie nature began to be sus 
pucted, Lapidi^x ih/iiriani. Superstition was. in old times., 
imsy with .some of tliem, the Helemiiiles and Ainmuiiiles, 
for exaiiiplo. 

Tho ajiliellalion retri/aria, jielrif.iclioiis, soon hceiirni- 
eniiiinnn in hooks ami cat.ilogues of ealiinels, and then Sir 
.lohn Hill’s jiroposilioii to deuoiuuiale smdi iietiilied hudii'.s. 
e.rtnineonx, or tidrenlilinns- yiiv.vi/.v, was ado|iled liy iiiaiiv 
naturalists. Parkiii.soii ohjeeled to ‘ J’etnlaclioiis’ as a 
goiieiiil term, ami disliiigiiislied ‘ Fossil.s’ by einidoviiig the: 
u.xpre.ssioii ‘ Primaiy Fossils' to deiiole those mineral sub • 
stances whieb are sujqiused lo linve been native, or, in. 
other words, lo have existed primitively in the earth; ami 
by apjilying the appellation ‘ Seeondarv Fossils’ lo llie 
lietriiied exuviiD of jilants and animals. 'I’lioiigli llie term-. 
of this last-mentioned writer are now no longer iidoplid, 
he must alvvays he considered as one of the fathers of flui 
hraneh of geology, a liraneh which William Smith first 
effeetively used as the key to tlio stralificalion. lii theslejis. 
of Smith the first writers on this subject have since trod: 
and the study of ‘ Organic Remains,’ by which iiume the 
animal ami vegetable bodies penetrated by or converted 
into mineral substances ore now known as a whole, 1ms 
hceome of flrst-r.ate iniportaiice in deciphering the history 
of the lithological structure of the earth’s crust. 'J’he well- 
known Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene periods of Lyell, for 
instance, dejiend in a great degree ujion tho projiortioiiate 
ahsenee or presence of living specie.s among Iho organic 
remains wliieh have hitherto been iliscovercd in certain 
groiqis of strata of comjiaralively modern origin. 

Some notices of the fo.ssil plants and animals, when such 
arc known, aro given in the articles wliich relate to 
existing fumilios, geuoru, or species; and extinct families. 
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fr«ra it l*y tko enmity of Robespipne. After the fall of 
Robespkrm, Foucy being considered og e dangerous t«or- 
forist, wee arrested, but afterwards liberated under tlio 
prooiamatkni for a mnertd amnesty, on the 26th October, 
1799. He remained in private life till 1798, when he was 
employed in Italy, and after his return to Paris the Direc¬ 
tory ttomiiwted him minister of the police of the republic. 

It was in this eappeity that he displayed his great talents, 
which were united with an extraordinary degree of courage, 
firmness, and activity. He had the boldness to adopt vigor¬ 
ous meaanres for the suppression of popular Assemblies. 
Having supported Bonaparte after his return from Egypt, 
he was eoanrmed in his office upon the estaMisiunenl of 
the consulate. He had the address to render himself ne¬ 
cessary to all parties by tormenting Bonaparte on the ono 
hand with rumours of conspiracies, and on the other by 
screening from his vengeance many royalists. Bonapai'to 
however dismissed FouSid in 1802 from his office, hut on 
his accession to tbo throne, he restored him to his former 
post. Fonch6’s vigilance maintained the tranquillity of 
the empire while Napoleon was occupied in foreign wars; 
and having the duties of minister of the interior added to 
those of his office, he greatly contributed by his arrange¬ 
ments to prevent the success of the English expedition 
against Holland in 1809. In the last-mentioned year lie 
was created duke of Otranto, but he fell out of favour for 
Bcariet fever, and indeed to be tho essential and dangerous having used in his proclamation to the national guards tlio 
part of that disease, of which the eruption is merriy the folloimg expression—‘Let us prove that Napoleon’s pro- 
outward and harmless indication, lii Fothergill’s time, sence is not necessary in order to repel out enemies.’ In 
however, this malady was confounded with the ordinary or 1810 he was nominated governor of Rome, on condition 
inflammatory sore throat, and being treated accordinglv, of delivering his correspondence to Napoleon, wliicli 
with bleeding and purgatives, was very fetal. Fothorgill, Bkving reiUsed to do, he was sent to Aix. He was again 
on the contmry, used emetics, mineral acids, bitters, and recalled ; but as his views did not coincide with those 
a little wine, and lost but few cases. of the emperor, Fouchd retired into the country. In 1813 

The two most prominent points iu tho life of Dr. Fother- Pouchd was made governor of the Illyrian provinces, Imt 
gill are tlie remarkable success with which he practised his the progress of the allied troops compelTod him to relin(|uisK 
profession and the unwearied benevolence witli which he his post and to retire to Italy. After the abdication of 
distributed the fruits of his labours. It is supposed that Napoleon, Fouchd again retired to his estates in tlio 
he gave away at least 200,0001. country, and refused to tako any part in political intrigues. 

Dr. Fothorgill published several papers in tho * Philoso- On Napoleon’s return from Elba, ho was suspected by the 
phieal Transactions’ on the origin of ambergris, tho rupture Bourbons, and an order was given for his arrest, but ho con- 
oftbo diaphragm, &c.; and he is also the author of essays trived to make his escape. Napoleon again noroinatod 
on the plant producing Aleppo gcammony; on the use of Fouch6 minister of police, but he accepted the oiiice only 
bark combined with small dosos of calomel in scaoMa, and on the understanding that Austria and England secretly 
oalomel alone in sciatica, lumbago, and worms; on the use connived at Napoleon’s return from Elba. As soon as ho 
of hemlock in rancor; on the botanical, chemical, and learned that the congress of Vienna had declared against 
medical history of the cortex Winteranus and catechu; on Napoleon, he tried to persuade the emperor, in case his 
the t^traent of hooping-cough by very small doses of nej^tiationa should prove ungnc.cessftil, to abdicate and 
tartar^otic combined with an absorbent earth; on dropsy, retire to the United States of America. He strongly ad- 
and the disadvantages of putting off tapping too long; oh vocated tho principles of liberty during the hundred days 
chronic ulcers of the legs; on phthisis, and the abuse of of Napoleon’s second reign, and strongly urged tho om- 
halsams and bark in this disease; on febrile rheumatism noror to abdicate after the battle of Waterloo. Fouclid 
of the fece; on angina peotoris; on the ulcerous sore throat; being put at the head of the provisional government by tho 
on hydrocephalus mternus, an essay thought by Vicq-d’Asyr chambers, promoted the departure of Napoleon, negotiated 
to he one of tho most perfect descriptions to be found in with the allied powers, and by his intrigues ballied tho 
medieine; and advice to women between forty and forty- scheme of Carnot and other patriots to defend Paris. At 
five years of age,<#r rules to be observed on the cessation the beginning of the negotiation ho was not inclined to pro¬ 
of the oafemenisa mote the second restoration of Louis X VIIL, but notwiili- 

Fothergill improveil the art of recovering the drowned; standing this he was called by the king, immediately after 
showed the necessity of prohibiting burials in towns, and the oapitulatibb of Paris, and nominated minister of polirc. 
the moans of diminishing the froquoncy of fires. Tho edi- This circumstance gave rise to a general belief that be had 
tions of his works are those of lindon, 178.1, 8vo.; 1788, deceived Napoleon alj the time tutor bia return from Elba, 
n vola. 8vo.; 1784, 4to. Fothergill died on the 26Uii of and that he cohstaauy maintmned a secret correspondence 
December, 1786, in the sixty-ninw year of hia age. (A'o- with thp allie4 poWen and the Bourbons. In his capacity 
grmhit Univtrsetle; qfBrititk jR^jrafetra*,) of roiA^l of wliee he presented to the king two reports 

FOTHERH^AY. ^ORTHA»rrowaHiss.] on thAitate of Franoe^ by their boldness excited tho 

' FOUCHE', JOSEPH, duke of Otranto, was born in hat^ of all parties. ‘HiS advice to grant a general am- 
1763. at Nemtes, and edueatod in the college of the Ffire* nesty was not fbllowed; and he signra with his own hand 
de rOratoire. Being unable, on account of hia delicate afipinister of police tiie ordonnanoe ofLouisXVIILofthe 
constitution, to follow the pro^toK Of his fether, who Was IpmJuly, 1819, by which many persons were exoepted 
captain of a vessel, he applied himseSf to ^dy, sltd after jrom the amnesty. Being driven by the hotted of tho 
having completed his oonrso at Pitrii, he lectured iia dif-, royrilists to resi|pi his office of minister of poUee, the king 
ferwbt towns of France on various philosophical"'subjeetf^' nominated him h|a amhassador to Dtresdeh.. The law of 
tin on his marriage he finallvsettlM in his native fown the 12th Jannaiy, 1816, by whioh^lllioaeu'ho had voted 
and bqpm to practise aa an advocate, fn 1792 he was re- felt tito dpth of Louis Xvl> wOris banished from Franco 
taoned by the department of the Loire InfSriettre as a and da|dhtea of tila estetes vmich bad been gmntod to 
memlMr of tiro natiOBcd convention, in which capacity he tiaoiP wps extended to Fonchd also, who frsm that time 
voted for thh daa^nf the king, and' agaimd the apn^ fe Ihtod in'^iaim)t barta of Aaltria. He died at Trieste in 
tbena^H. Is IfciiBtent wifoCollbtffHwWto Oh 182^ ‘Troemotm^of Jon^phAnt.Fouchi^dued'Ofranto,’ 
that mission WhiOh ISmM Ityon .with blood, but still ho' whhfo appepnd at Paris, 1824, were deoWed by hiaaotis 
had tip oehragn Wliipjpnl SoiaB Bfeaanres of his infenwus to Be a im||>^us podmsuim; hat there saw many reasons 
colleague^ On his te ho Fas eleoted (i79iB fer Bmiorinig pem fe Bh authentic, and it fe a known feet 
pswiiloatoFPa jawfodr-kltBii' But it) mmi utytdM PsdMdimiM IP Pemoitstohiaoora^DMmarteam 
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enera, and spemes, are treated off umder their respective 


F088UM, in the bailiwick of Christiania in Noroay.^ a 
mining town and district, about 40 miles west of Christfenia, 
near me Houg-Foss, the largest fall in Norway, over which 
tho Semoen is precipitatod nearly 90 feet in pereondiwlar 
height Here are iron works and a eannon foundry, and at 
Modom, near it is a large manufaetonr of smalts, zafifres, 
&c., which aro made from th« superior kind of eobalt, found 
in the neighbouring mine at Stutterud. 

FOTHERGILL, JOHN, was bom of a Quaker family, 
on llie Htli of March, 1712, at Carr-End, near Richmond, 
in 'Yorkshire. After obtaining the elements of education 
in tho school of Sedbergli, in the same county, he leariied 
pharmacy from an eminent apothecary named Bartlett, and 
then proceeded to Edinburgh. Here he took hia degree 
of M.D. in 1737, the thesis which he published on this 
occasion being on the use of emetics. (' Be Emeticomm 
Usu in variis Morbis tractondig.’) In order to become a 
physician in practice os well as theory, he now diligently 
attendetl 8t. Thomas's Hospital, in London. In 1740 he 
travelled into Holland, France, and Germany, and then 
settled in London. In 1748, on ulcerated or ganerenoua 
soro throat, which had prevailed epidemically, gave Fothor- 
ill an opportunity of displaying his great practical talents. 
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A curioiM work wm publithtMl »t P*n« m 1883, which M^jor Gray cleeeribes the Foulohsof Bondou os oping of 

throws great light on Fouch6’i character, and on the system the middle size, well made, and very active. Their ‘skin 
of the imperial administration in France, ‘ Timoignages is of a light copper colour, and their faces of a form ap- 
historiques, ott quinze Ans de haute Police sous Napoleon, proaching nearer to those of Europe than any of the other 
par Desmarets.’ tribes of Western Africa, the Moors excepted. Their hair 

FOUGASS, a small militmy mine, formed by sinking in too is not so short or woolly as that of the black, and their 
the ground, to a depth not exceeding lO fe^ a box of ayeaate, with the advantage of being larger and rounder, 
|)ow&r, or one containing two or more loaded ahells. The of a better colour and more expressive.’ Mungo Park 
train of powder by which it is to be fired is contained iu a serves, that at Bondou and in a^ier ports in the vicinity of 
linen tube, and this is fixiquentiy protected by being placed the Moorish territories, their Ibomplexiun is more yelluw 
in a cose of wood. A trench is cut in the ground to receive than in the countries forther south. In speaking of the 
tho train, hut it is subsequently filled up. negro nations, they rank themselves always among the 

Fougasses are sometimes employed in tho defence of white people. Their principal occupation is the rearing of 
field forts, and then they are formed under the glacis of the cattle, and agriculture. Even on the banks of the Gambia, 
latter at tho )iuints where the assault is expected; in this in the territories of tho Jaloifs, and other tribes, the greater 
Case generally tho train of powder is conveyed under ground part of the corn is raised by thorn, and their herds and flocks 
to the cuuntersnurp of the ditch, whore tuo fire is to be ap- are numerous, and in good condition, lii tho iiurtheru 
piiml; but occnsiunally this is done in tho interior of the countries they have mostly embraced the Mubainmedan 
work, the train being then made to pass under the bottom faith, and send their children to schools, in which they loaru 
of (he ditch. to read and write. In the southern countries they are still 

Siimetimes a fougass is used to destroy a small work, in heathens. They speak a peculiar language, different from 
a liich case it is sunk within the moss of tho rampart or those of the other nations among which they are settled, 
iiurupet. (Mungo Park; Goldbery; Gray.) 

FOUGE'RES, a town in France, capital of an arron- FOULIS. ROBERT and ANDREW, two learned 
(lissemciit, in the department of llle et Vilaine. It is on printers of Scotland, were, it is supjxised, natives of 
the left hank of tho river Cuuesiion, ICO miles in a direct Glasgow, and passed their early days in obscurity. Robert 
line west-by-south of Paris. is asserted to have been a barber. Ingenuity and perse- 

Kauul of FougOres built a costlo hero in the twelfth con- voronce however enabled them to establish a press, from 
tury in place of one destroyed by Henry 11. of England, which have issued some of the finost specimens of correct 
Fougcres was taken by the English under John in the year and elegant printing which the eighteenth centur>' has pro 
iHOi!, and again in the reign of Honry VI., in 1448. duccd. Even Bodoiii of Parma, and Barbou of Paris, have 

The town is agreeably situated upon a height; it owes to t*ut gone beyond some of tho productions of tlio Foulis press, 
its elevated situation a pure atmosphere and an agreeable Robert Foulis began printing about 174t), and one of his 
jirospect. It is not very well laid out, and there is no ploxe first essnys was a good edition of ‘Demetrius Phaloreus,' in 
or open space of any extent; hut some uf tlie streets are 4tu., published in 1743. In 1744 ho brought out his cele- 
wiilo, and the houses arc very well built. The ruins of the brated immaculate edition of ‘ Horace,’12ino., and soon 
castlo built by Raoul still remain in one of the fauxbourgs; afterwards was in partnership with his brotbor Andrew, 
its Qotliie lowers and ramparts form a picturesque object Of this eilition of’ Horace,’ the sheets as they were printed 
from some points of view. were hung up in the college at Glasgow, and a reward was 

Tho population of Fougdres in 1832 was 7446 for the offered to those who should discover an inaccuracy. It has 
town, or 7677 for tho whole commune. The principal been several times reprinted at Glasgow, but not probably 
manufactures of tho town lu^e common linens, sail-cloth, with the same fidelity. The two brothers continued to 
flannel, hats, and leather; there are many dye-houses, and produce for thirty years a series of correct and well printed 
tho scarlet dye is particularly famous for its brilliancy, books, particularly classics, which, whether in Greek or 
which it is supposed to owe to the quality of the water of Latin, aro os remarkable for their beauty and exaiiiiiess as 
the Nan 9 on, a little stream that fulls into the Couesnon a any in the Aldine series. Among them may he emiine- 
short distance below tho town. Trade is curried on in corn, rated ‘ Humor,’ Greek, 4 vols. ful., 1766-08; ‘ Thucydides,’ 
cuttle, linens, woollens, butter, honey, and wax. Tho market Greek and Latin, 8 vols. 12mu., 1769; ‘ Herodotus,' Greek 
is sunsiderablo, and there are nino mirs in the year. In the and Latin, 9 vols. 12mo., 1761; ’Xenophon,' Greek and 
neighbourhood of the town, which is fertile in wheat, oats, Latin, 12 vols. 12mo., 1762-67; with small editions of 
buckwheat,che8tnuts,ftuit,oidor,andperry,areaglass-house (?icero, Virgil, Tibullus and Propertius, Cornulius Nepos, 
and several paper-mills. The town it at the convergence Tacitus, Juvenal and Persius, aud Lucretius. To these 
of several roads. There are in it a subordinate court of may he added a beautiful edition of tho Greek Testament, 
justice and some other public ofiicos, a high school, and in small 4to.; Gray’s Poems, Pope’s Works, &e. &c. 
public baths. In the forest of Fougdres, about half a mile It is a melancholy reflection tlrnt the taste uf these worthy 
north of the town, are three remains of antiquity—two men for the fine arts at last brought about their ruin ; for 
cromlechs, one of them with its upper stone about 16 feet ^ving engaged in the establishment of an academy for the 
long, 8^ wide, and nearly 4 thick; the other nearly de- instruction of youth in painting and sculpture in Scotland, 
stroyed; and a suite of subterranean apartments, built the enormous expenseof sending pupils to Ituly to study uiul 
with freestone and vaulted, called Les Cellieri da Landfan, copy the antients, gradually brought on thoir decline iu liie 
and said to have been formed by Raoul of FougSrus (men- printing business, aud they found the city uf Glasgow no fit 
tioned above) in order to conceal his own treasures and soil to transplant the imitative arts to, although their sitc- 
tbose of the people of Foug^ros from tho avidity of Honry U. cess in printing tho Greek and Latin Classics luid already 
of England. His precautions were, however, in vain, that produced them ample fortunes. Andrew Foulw died 
king having taken hk effects before they could bo placed September 16tb, 1775, and Robert in 1776 c.xhibited and 
in security. sold at Christie’s, in Pall Mall, tho reiuiiindor of Ins paint- 

The arrondissement of Fougfires comprehends 6 clmtons mgs. The catalogue formed three volumes. But the 
aud 57 eominunes; it had, in 1832, 81,788 inhabimnts. result of the sale was, that after all the expenses were 
Paper and glass are manufacturiid by them. defrayed, tho balance m his favour amounted only to tho 

FOULAUS or FODLHAS, a nation widely aproj^ sum of fifteen shillings. Uc died tho same year on his 
along the kestem coasts of Africa, occupying the countriw' return to Scotland. A person of the name of Foulis, a du- 
north of Ckpe Palmas as &r as the banks of ttie river Se- scendant of one of the brothers, continued to print at 
nt^L Some of the tribes are found 400 or 500 miles from Glasgow as late as 1806. His ‘ Virgil’ of 1778, and his 
the coast. They do not however occupy this tract alone, iBscnylus,’printed in 1795, are considered beautiful jiro- 
but together with Aree other nations, the Mandingoes, Ser- duotiuns. (Lemoine’s (/Printing; Nichols's Lit. 
rawoUiss, and Jiido& or Yalloifo. The principal kingdom^ Ane(Hi., vbl. iii„ pu. 691, viii., 475; Chalmers' fling. Did.) 
of the Foulahs are Fouta-Torp, Brmdou, Casson, Ludamer, FOUNDA’TION, tho lower part or courses of iho base- 
Kaarto, aai Foedadn, on both sides of the Senegal; and meat walls or piers of a building. In foundations it is nf 
south of the sources of the Gambia, the great kingdom of the utmost importance to prevent the sctilemont of ihc walls 
Foota-Jallore. The countries east of the last-mentioned in an unequal manner: this nan only bo done by making 
nation are little known, hot it would appear that the Foulahs the earth on which tho foundation is set equally solid 
extend to tho very boundary of tite Iwgdiira of the Aahan- throughout its whole extent. 

tees.^ . If the earth, wlten excavated to a sufficient depth to forn 
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ft good hold for the wall which is to bo built in it, should not 
be solid or should bo likely to ewell or shrink with the change 
of tcniperature,.as clay ia ajit to do; and if the superincum¬ 
bent weight to be ^daced on the foundation is considerable, 
it is advisable to pile by drivitw pieces of timber into tbe 
excavaiion. The thickness or piles should bo about a 
twelfth «f thoir length, and their width apart denendsonthe 
weight.Ui bu placed upon them. Sometimes a level row of 
crOHsbearers or sleepers is laid on the piles, and the spaces 
between them are tilled with stone or brick ramnied up to 
the level of thoir upper faces, and tlum the whole ispknked 
over. Oil the planking are laid the footings which are 
wider tlma the wall and projoct one beyond another, the 
lowest being the widest (thus). 



Fvutifegt of the FouaUniion. 

Xbis is done to prevent the wall from sinking with its own 
weight into tho earUi, or rucking with the wind. In found- 
ntiuns from two to four courses of footings are usually em¬ 
ployed. Inverts or inverted arches are often used between 
the foundations of piers, to distribute the weight more 
ecjiiully along Uie wbulo line excavated fur tho foundation. 
Whore the ground is not very soft, and where tbe wall is to 
bo supported on narrow piers, a piece of timber U sometimes 
split in lialf and laid at the bottum or on tho lower courses 
of tho brickwork or masonry. 

Thu breadth of a substiueture should be proportioned to 
tile weight of the superstructure. Nicholson, in his archi- 
tuotural diutioiiary, says, * if tho texture of the ground is 
sujipused to be constant, and the materials of the same spe- 
c-ific gravity, the bruadlh of the iuundation will be as the 
area of the vertical section passing through the line on 
which the breadth is measured; thus, for example, suppose 
a wall 4U feet high 2 feet thick to have a sufiicient founda¬ 
tion of 3 feet in breadth, what should be tho breadth of a 
wall GO feet high 24 tliick ? By pro)>urtiuu it will bo 
40 X 2: 3 :: 61) X 2^ : the answer = 64 feet. 

‘ This calculation will givo tho breadth of the founda¬ 
tion of the required wall, euual to the breadth of the insist¬ 
ing wall itself, when the iieight of tho required wall is 
equal to the ratio, which is the first term (40 X 2 80) da- 

80 

vidod by the second term (3) = — s= 26} feet. Thus a wall 

3 

of 26j would have the breadth of its foundation equal to its 
thickness above tbe foundation, and less than 26| feet 
would ]»ve a thinner foundation than even the super¬ 
structure. But though the calculation in this case gives 
the foundation less in breadth than the thickness of its 
superstructure, it must bo considered that it only calcu- 
lata tho true breadth of the surface that should be opposed 
to the ground, in order to prevent the wall from jiene- 
trating by its weight; though tho rule gives all the width 
that is liacuBsary, on aeeount of the weight of the in¬ 
sisting wall, yet the breadth of the footing should always 
he greater than that of the superstructure, as it will stand 
mure firmly on its base when tiftected by lateral pressiu'e, 
and be less liable to rock by tho blowing of heavy winds.’ 
(Niohulson’s Dktimary, Poiindiitim.) 

Concrete eomposod of gravel or shingle and hot lime is 
often iisod to form a solid Issariiig for the tbotings of foun¬ 
dations, The gx^test care and judgment are required in 
making foundations for heavy superstructures, for if the 
piles should be of a bad quality and tbe ground in which 
they are driven of a very loose ead bog^ nature, the same ca¬ 
tastrophe which oecurm at the new OiMtotn-bouse in lian^ 
don m^ he expected to take place. In thk btiildiftg it was 
found neoetttary to remove the pUos end looeeearth sod form 
ft solid eonixete foundation. t 

■hi ,brick foundatiomi the footings have sets off, or pro* 
joQtieus of a^ut an inch and sometiiiMS more. In Stone 
wstii thefoetiugs luostsix inches in projection oh each 
sido of the waU-jrhfoh is to be earned on me foundation.’' 

the mechanical arte which embfftees 
ft|} this opeintSosmihr tedttoiog 0 Of amelttfig mid 

casting metals. - TbeiwftW various branches of the aMi and 
some (Uffefonce isKtaukiia the of the pro- 

oessos, as in irous hriUM, and hronse lbundini; casting guns 


ing operations of chasing, humlshing, plating, fito., are also 
parts of the founder’s art. In this country, where metal¬ 
working is of so great importance in a commercial point of 
■view, improvements ore constantly being made in tho 
Totions of the foundry. The practice on tno eontinent differs 
also in many respects from that pursued in our foundries; 
this but applies chiefly to details, as there is of course a 
general resemblance in the principles upon which the se¬ 
veral processes are conducted. 

Before entering upon the practical part of the sulqect a 
few preliminary remarks respecting the knowledge that ex¬ 
isted of these arts in tho earliest ages, may nut be out of 
place; to show, at least, that founding is of very high anti¬ 
quity. We tjoee it back, iu the sacred writings," to the very 
iiifoncy of the human race, where it is recorded that Tubal 
Cain was skilled in working in metals. In the patrioixhal 
agew we have also tho description, with their materials and 
weight, of the presents in earrings and bracelets that wore 
offen^ to Robekah by the servant of Abraham, with other 
allusions to similar objects of luxury, which prove Ihul con¬ 
siderable progress must have been made in these arts, sinco 
there were artizans at that time who could execute works 
of such delicacy and minuteness as to bo used merely for 
ornament. There is tho same authority for tbe fact that tho 
arts of metallurgy were known and piactised very exten¬ 
sively by the early Israelites; and wo have the names of 
two Hebrew artists who wore so celebrated for their great 
skill in working in the precious and other metals us to be 
accounted divinely instructed. (Gcii. xxiv., 22; Exod. x.xxi., 
&c. &c.) There ran bo no doubt that the Egyptians were 
well acquainted with some very refined processes of found 
ing long prior to any written historical record, and it is not 
unlikely that they inay have been, to a certain extent, the 
instructors of the Israelites wlio were so long resident in llieir 
country. Tlie Plioenicians, who possessed considenible 
knowledge in these arts, as may be judged IVom the fmit 
stated in tho sacred history, that when Solomun roiiuiied 
skilful artilicers to execute the decorations for the Temide, 
ho obtained the assistance of a native of Tyre, ‘ who was 
cunning to work all ■works in brass— oast,’ wo are lolJ, 
‘and wrought’ (1 Kings, vii.) Homer also bears evi¬ 
dence to the well-known ability of tins people in an epithet 
porticulai'ly applied to the Sidoniaus. The extent to wliieli 
metal-working was employed by the Greeks, Etruscans, and 
Romans, and the excellence to which it was oceasionally 
carried in the line arts, are too well known to need 
further observation in this place : a general history of if, 
as a branch of sculpture, has already been given in the ar¬ 
ticle Browze, which also contains some notice.s from tho 


anticut ■writers on the different methods adopted of .solid 
hammer-working, hammer-work in plate.s, and in casting; 
as well ns on the varieties and composition of metals. It 
must howevw be acknowledged that in all tho practical 
points of antient founding our information is very limited, 
the writers of antiquity having confined themselves, gene¬ 
rally, to a description of finished productions, and letiving us 
little or nothing by which vi’o can judge of the mode of 
Working. 

It appears that furnaces of considerable size, and pro- 
duchig a great tonnage of metal, were constructed in this 
country as early as (ne reign of Queen Elizabeth; but it 
was not till the beginning of the seventeenth century that 
a revolution took place which effected a great Change in the 
diaracter and ifopwhince of founding. Prior to that date all 
the operations of meltings&c., had been performed bymeans 
of wood'fuel.; but the demand for various objects in metal 
was MW SO ^oatly hiCreasod that it was evident, first from 
the cjbnvnmption of timber for tim foundries, and next from 
the ■destruction of forests in consequence of the agricultural 
toprovemeirts which were taking mace in various parts of the 


meet the wants of the trade. It was then that the attempt 
was made to bring eoal into use. and it iscuriothl iri this time 
to knew howtBttch difficulty, first from ignoninw of its real 
value in ths bpettt^ns of motallurgy, and then from nre- 
jitdiee i^nit siiim an innbvatfoh tiMh the old hiihit of 
bttmiiffi'wood only, (to which iduat lto be added thein- 
terforenoe with the interests of Wood monopolists,)' was 
UnOwn in'the'wsff of its introddbtion. One of the earliest 
and most s^ilOM advoOttos fhr its use, Dpdloy, had all his 
witfks'deshtojad, and wss nearly ruined by the violeiloe of 
his rivtdSjW’tadier woodonts: but at length its oc^loy^ 
inoiit WM'fnl^nstabmfoied, and from t^^ati^ thn'iaput 
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advance of the iron and other metal works of this country inehes thick, and covering an area of several yards; upon 
may be dated, this another layer of fuel is placed, and then another pile of 

We have stated the chief reason for having recourse to ore, which dirainishea both in area and thickness towariU the 
the coal-mines for fuel to have been the apprehension top. The whole is then covered with small coal or ofaarcosd 
that the supply of wood ftiel would fail; but for this well- dust till it reaches some feet above the ground. The lower 
grounded fear wood or charoosl would always have been stratum of Ibel is then lighted, and by degrees ignites the 
preferred for many of the operations of metallurgy, from whole mass. In Uie course of a tew days the ironstone be¬ 
lts being less objectionable, as regards its chemical com- comes cool, and the sulphur, arsenic, water, and intiam- 
position, than coal. The iron that is snielted in Sweden by mable matter being driven off, it is fit fur smelting. It is 
wood fuel is considered a supwtor article, and is stilt much then ^ced in a furnace, with fhel and limestone in deter- 
sougbt after; and the smelters in this country find it neces- mined proportions. At Dudley, in Staffordshire, for 21 tons 
sary to cAar the pit and sea-coal which they use, in order to of roasted ore, which affords a ton of cast metal, 19 cwt. of 
adapt it to the purposes recmireA There are various wara transition limestone are employed as flux. In the course of 
of making this charr^ coal, which is called coke or coax, a few hours the whole runsdiown, and the iron is melted, and 
The common process is to place a quantity of small coal or in that state is allowed to flow into furrows made in sand, 
coal dust in a kiln heated with large coal: the small coal where it forms what is termed pig-iron; or is poured into 
then runs together and forms a large mass wliich, when it moulds where it forms the various articles of cast-iron ware, 
is completely red, is pulled or drawn out in lumps with iron There are various sorts of cast-iron, but it is usually divided 
rakes and laid on the ground. It is spongy and porous in into three classes relatively to its colour and qualities, which 
its texture, but it loses little or nothing of its valuable qua- are in this country called number* one, two, and three, 
litics, as it is only deprived by this process of its volatile sometimes more descriptive names arc given to the different 
parts, and nothing remains but the carbon and oarthy impu- qualities, as smooth-faced, grey, white, forge pigs, bcdlast- 
rities. Sometimes coke is made in the open air; ashes iron, &c., &c. Cast-iron is converted into Aar-iron by smelt¬ 
being thrown upon the mass which, after it has lost its vo- ing it by means of charcoal, when it is welded and hammered - 
latile parts and emits no smoke, becomes red hot. The of this there are also varieties, of which the toughest, called 
object of this covering is to prevent the access of air. Some stub-iron, is used in forming fowling-piece barrels. It is 
years ago a plan was discovered and carried into effect fur made by inclosing old borse-shoe nails tightly in a broad 
saving the volatile products of the coal which were lost by iron ring, generally made of Swedish iron; a welding heat 
the processes hitherto adopted for making coke. By bum- is then applied, and the whole mass is hammered till by do¬ 
ing the coal in a range of stoves, with os little air as possible grees the nails and ring become completely united: it is 
at the bottom, and conducting the smoko to a capacious then drawn into bars, which make an iron of peculiar close- 
close tunnel, the bitumen is condensed in the form of tar. ness, toughness, and malleability. Steel is produced by a 
Tills improvement upon the former method was discovered process called cementation, in which the iron is placed in 
by Lonl Dundonald. It is not necessary to enter into the alternate layers of charcoal, and heated for several days in 
niceties attendant on the methods employed for reducing a close furnace, and then suddenly cooled by plunging it in 
the ores of different metals. Many of these details would cold water. 

be useless, except to the operative smelter; wliile others The best ore of tin is found in Cornwall. It is commonly 
can only be known to those experienced in the several pro- blasted by gunpowder, and is procured in pieces of con- 
cesses, and ore perhaps scarcely communicable but by ex- siderable size, which are stamped to powder by beams shod 
hibiting them in practice. The following observations on with iron: it is then well washed till the earthy particles 
the reduction of the ores of iron, tin, copjicr, and load, the arc carried off, and the tin is fit fur the smelting house, 
mutuls produced and worked in the greatest abundance iii After being roasted in a reverberatory furnace, and again 
this country, must therefore bo received os introductory to washed, it is a second time subjected to the flirnace, being 
more complete information on the subject, to be acquired now mixed with small coal, and, in some cases, with a small 
only from works of elaborate detail, or from personal ex- quantity of lime. The melted tin thus produced is at last 
uininatiou of the process. placed in a small furnace and exposed to a very gentle heat. 

Iron is obtained from a very abundant ore in this country, when the purest portion melts first and is drawn off. This 
viz. the common iron-stone of uur coal-measures. It is is called common grain tin, and the inferior, which still 
found that fur the reduction of the ore to a metallic slate contains a small proportion of ^per and arsenic, is then 
it is necessary to add a ceitain quantity of lime, which acts cast into pigs called block tin. The finest grain tin is pro¬ 
as a flux; and it is worthy of remark that, while the ore cured from the stream works of Cornwall. Good stream 
itself from which the metal is produced, and the coal for tin affords from 65 to 75 per cent, of the best grain. 
melting it, are found together, the limestone by which its The reduction of copper ore is made by several oonseeutiva 
reduction is facilitated usually abounds in the lower regions processes. The first is by calcining it, and when the ore is 
of the carboniferous strata, and sometimes, as in the great sufficiently roasted to oxidate the iron which it contains, it 
coal basin of South Wales, a bed of millstone grit capable is melted. The molted metal is after a time suffered to 
of enduring the fire, and used in constructing the furnaces, flow into a pit filled with water, by which it becomes gra- 
is also found in connexion or alternating with the iron ore nulated. It then undergoes further heating, and what is 
and limestone. ‘ In many coal-fields, the ooourrenee of rich called technically its slag (or scoria) is taken off, and it is 
bods of iron ore in the strata of the slaty clay that alternate again allowed to run off into water. After other nearly 
with beds of coal, has rendered the adjacent districts re- similar processes it is cast in sand, when it becomes solid, 
markable as the site of most important iron foundries; and and in this state is called Mistered copper. It is now fit for 
these localities usually present a further practical auvan- what is termed the refinery, and undergoes an operation 
tage, in havii^; teneath the coal and iron ore a substratum called refining or toughening. This is considered to be an 
of limestone that supplies the third material required as a operation of delicacy, and roauires great skill and care in 
flux to reduce this ore to a metallic state.' (Buoklond, the workmen. It is conducted in a furnace similar to the 
Bridgewater Treatise, Geological and Mineral, vol. i.) ‘Tlie melting ftirnoce, and the object is to thoroughly purify the 
occurrence of this most useful of metals,* says Mr. Cony- metal from any portions of o.xygon, which is performra by 
bcare, 'in immediate connexion with the fuel requisite for adding charcoal to the copper while it is in fnsion, and 
its reduction, and the limestone that fkoilitates tlmt redao- stirring it occasionally till it is judged to be pure. When 
tion, is'an instance of arrangement so happily adapted to tin is united with oopper, it forms the compound called 
the purposes of human industry, that it nan hardly be eon- bronae; Mid it is remarkable that when thus composed the 
sidered at recurring unnecessarily to final.eauses, if we eon- specific gravity of the metal is always greater than would be 
eeive that this distnbution of the rude motariwlsof the earth deduced from the computation of the quantities and specific 
was determined wiUi a view to the convmiisnoe of its in- gravities of the component parts taken singly. Die uses to 
habitants.’ ThoArst operation the ore undergoes is rootling, which this valuable composition is applied in the fiibrica- 
Tbis is done in vinous ways, both in thU and in other tion of cannon, bells, statues, &c., &c., are well known, 
countries. Sometimes it is conducted in kilns, sometimes United with sine, oopper forms the compound called braiis. 
on the ground, and in tlto open air. The first method It is not easy to effect this anion by simple fusion; it is 
is by lieaping the iron ora on a mnu of ignited coal. In therefore usually done by cementation, when the granulated 
the other, a Uiick layer of ironstone, broken in pieces, is coptmr is combined with the vapour of zinc, 
placed upon a bed td coal, or wood, or charcoal (on the The greater pert of the lead met with in England is pro- 
Continent wood or eharcool ii alwam luadh lU or eight cured from a substance called galena, in which it is found 
P.a, N«,fi43, » • VOI..2C—3D 
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oombmd with fujlplmr. Tbffe hawtnot, other ores of 
lead. Hie cirietMb being freed bjr hammering it and by 
the hand, from irhateTer impnrjtin can be separated from 
it by those, meana is brokm np into small pieces, and 
after remated washings is placed in a raverberatop' fttrnaea; 
but only sufficiently heated to drive o£f certain ingredients 
without ublting the lead itself. The roatting being finished 
charcoal is added till the reduction is completed. The lead, 
after the (fng has been removed from it, is suffered to run 
out of the ftimsce into a pan, and being first skimmed is 
ladled out into moulds and left to cool. There are various 
methods adoot^ in different places and under different oir- 
oiunstsnces tor procuring metals from their ores. 

The ftirnaoes that are used in founding are chiefly of two 
kinds, and though strictly speaking both are air furnaces, 
yet they are distinguished as otr or wind furnaces and blast 
ftirnaoes. The first acts by a draught through a chimney. 
In the other the air is forced Into the body of the furnace 
by means of bellows. The forms and relative proportions 
or the different parts of the furnace, and particularly the 
sise, elevation, and direction of the chimnies, and the dimen¬ 
sions and space of tlie flues when these are required, are of 
great importance; the volume and intensity of heat and 
consequent certainty of the operations depending in a great 
measure on the knowledge and science displayed in adapt¬ 
ing the parts to each other. The blast fhrnace was most 
probably known at a very early period. The old mode of 
working the bellows was by hand, or by cattle, or more usu¬ 
ally by water-wheels; hut the discovery of the power of 
steam, and the certainty end regularity of its action, have 
render^ its employment almost universal, at least in 
works of any extent. There is another variety of furnace 
to which allusion has been made in describing certain 
processes; it is called a cupol or cupola, and sometimes 
a reverberatory furnace. It is used for many operations in 
founding, and is often preferred for apecuhor application of 
heat different from those before mentioned. In this fiurnace 
the ore and fuel, or the metal and ftiel, if it is used for cast¬ 
ing, do not come in contact, but it is so contrived that the 
flame only shall pass over the material to be acted on. The 
reverberatory fhrnaee is generally employed for smelting lead 
and copper ores and for refining some of the finer metals. 

Founaing is practised either in melting or casting any 
quantity of metal in the-solid, or with a core (by means of 
which the metal is preserved of a determined thickness or 
substance), or in plain easting. Before any object can be 
cast in metal it is necessary that a model of it be prepared. 
The models maybe made of various substances; clay or wax, 
or sand with clay, ore those usually employed, but they may 
also he of wood, stone, or any other material. Upon those 
models moulds must be made; these are commonly composed 
of plaster of Paris mixed with brickdust, sometimes sand, or 
■and with a mixture of cow-hair. Fbr moulds for iron and 
brats work a yellowish sharp sand is preibrred, which is pre¬ 
pay by mixing it w|th water wd theq rolling it on a flat 
board till ft i» w^ kneaded ana fit for use. This process is 
celled, in tMhnioi^iangu^, teudt^. If the object is cylin- 
dribel. Or of a form that atoits of a, it is moulded and oast 
in two pieces; these two parts are then carefully joined to¬ 
gether, and the edgeji or seatni oarefttlly cleanM. Hiis 
wubUng is an easy and chew mode of execution, and only 
requires care to be suc.oesstul. For the smaller class of 
works, instead (if mctHince and running the metal aktmoe 
from % luge fttmaoe, eatuien Ormibles are used, into whkh 
the metal u thro*^ amaU pieoM: the crucible ie ]daeed 
in a atrong beat in a close stove, and as the metal is melted 
and ainka meto is added till the vessel ie fUll. It i# then 
lifted but by means of hop instruments adapted to the par- 
pose, end the tnetiil !■ nouitea from it in^ the ffioiildi^ in 
whiob ofas^ls «r ^ubts tor leoeivi^g it have been previoudy 
a^a. . There hi one gnat advantaaw ni uiiipg crucibles, 
i/h, tost; the Btottd. they he carried m them to ant pert of 
the ma^ry, wherepa ip cenetai itieeMantiei to nave the 
qiwihji Kid the fliimaoe ctoce togethet.,, It is jfliVMua how- 
wfiet mt iielm,ti)«tal in oru^les baa only he.praotiaed 
sthert ll^.aeRigg um a eem^imtively laail scale. 

of caating, meflhnn hfW 
i awm »; e«*h » e«ed, and snioh mtf 
its nehM denotes, 
,bo^ of the oast: 
(^eentre to the woitk by 
**-iaefffimaybe'r«ittt- 
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into this, day or wax, or any other flt anbatanee or material, 
is then squeesed or pressed in a layer of hnifinnu thickhess; 
in luge works it is usueUy from half an inch to an inbh 
thiek. This layer represents the metel. The mould, if in 
parts, is then to be put together, the ehovemehtioheii layer 
being left within it, and mto the open space id the centn 
a composition (usually of plaster of Pam with other sub¬ 
stances mixed with it) is introduced, end made to adhere to, 
or rather is filled up to the clay or wax. This is the oow, 
and it is often made to occupy the whole interior of the 
mould. When this is set, er dry, the moifld is taken to. 
pieces and the material which has bean made to represent 
the metal removed. The mould is then again put carefully 
together round its core or nucleus, the two portions being 
secured from contact by stops and keys properly arranged 
fur that purpose. It is now obvious that when the mould 
is placed, with its channels and ducts, to receive the metal, 
this latter con only enter the interstiM or space between 
the outer mould and the inner core; and thus, by an in- 

f enious and simple contrivance, the oast is insui^ of suf- 
cient substance to answer every object require^ with, at the 
same time, a great saving of metal and reduction of weight. 

In all these operations it is essential that the mould and 
the cores be perfectly free from moisture, as the sudden and 
violent expansion of air that is at all damp, upon the heated 
metal flowing into the mould, would cause it to burst, to the 
destruction of the work and the great danger of the workmen, 
In order to guard against this, the moulds and core are usually 
placed in an iron closet or drying-stove in which large fires are 
constantly kept up, and flrom whence they are not removed 
till it is ascertained that they are perfectly dm and just 
before they are-required for being oast into. The moulds 
and cores of works of large dimensions are usually strength¬ 
ened with bars and hoops of iron, to prevent their spring¬ 
ing or changing their form durii^ the drying, and during 
the necessary moving and shifting about in the foundry. 
All that is now necessary before casting is to cut the chan¬ 
nels or ducts for the metal to penetrate easily and quickly 
into the mould; and to place the mould conveniently with 
respect to distance and inclination from the furnace. The 
first operation is easily performed; the founder takes care 
to distribute the channels, both in number and in their size 
(or width), according to the parts of lus work into which he 
requires a greater or less volume of metal to flow, and also, 
if the object is of great extent or complicated form, that the 
different parts of the mould may as nearly as possible be 
filled simultaneously; it being most desirable that the wAale 
getto, or oast, should be made before the metal in any of the 
parts has time to settle or lose its fluidity. Other channels 
are also made for allowing the air to escape as the melted 
metal enters the mould; these are called vents, and are very 
necessary where the works are on a considerable scale. 
With respect to placing the mould, it is only important to 
secure a sufficient inolination of plane from the mouth of 
the fhrnace to the mould that the metal may run easily and 
uninterruptedly, and not have time to grow cool and there¬ 
fore sluggish. The usual method in great bronze Works is 
to bury the mould in a pit a little below the level df the 
furnace, end by ramming sand firmly round it to insure ito 
not being effected by any sudden or violent rttoCk, or by 
the weight of metel running into it Wken every thing is 
ready and the metal found to be in u state flt for running, 
the orifiee or mouth ef the ftuneoe (which is usually |flugg<3 
with clay and san^ is opened, when the metel deMends, 
ai)d in a fow dtiautes the mould is filled. The metel is 
alievred to run fill it overflows the mouths of flw chennOle 
into the mould. Hie work it then left to cool, after wbfcih 
tlio mould is scraped or knocked off and the cext undergoes 
tin necessary prooeeses (suoh as leaning, ohaaing, flee.) to 
Hinder it flt for die purpose dosigiMd. 

Brass ordnanoe is always east solid; The model is made 
round a nuedeus dff wood called .a a|)in91e, and this mmdd of 
loom nnd sand made oter ik When this is nerfiMdy iifi ^ 
modklendfiandleirtflim are iemo«ed. •fld.Ihe mourn i| mb- 
jwmed. asm the hmtaaoee btibrefleoortbeftflo a strong haa% 
flil ft hi loril,dried or bakel 'When ready for eiatial ft Is 
alooed mepikatffilsi metal is allowed tern into 

ft dll ft is ffiled. What is mUafl a dead head hi left at the 

r ir. Sad smeller or mouffi end of the g«kn, wMch preieec 
nmmV du#» end ffteventa ilfc faeeom&t fliiftood as ft 
sorties si# ^kII. .Affim aflswdsys jym momdds kikoeked 
*'^rflamfing.-ThO'ilMIliiiodfo 
wffieh iijHi 
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gnat 9 W 6 ud ddll to itoun it« beij» <rue, is effeeted by a 
naofaine adaptw to tbo purOon. Wood Aiel ia used for 
thii biancli of founding, but ibe fornaoe is a nverbentory, 
and the flame, and not the foel, oomes in contact with the 
metal. The composition fiv bnu ordnance is 90 copper 
and 10 tin in 100 parts. 

In ordnance-casting in France the proportion of copper 
is greater, being stam at 100 copper to 11 tin, which is 
about the composition of the bronze of which medals are 
formed. Metal caste usually require a good deal of work¬ 
ing over after they are freed from the mould; this depends 
however upon the quality of the ol^ct, and also on the 
degree of success in the casting. ^ These operations are 
chMing, burnishing, lackering, plating, gilding, &c. 

Chmng is performed by scraping with edged tools and 
by filing till any portions or the work which may have be¬ 
come heavy or indistinct in the casting, or wore not highly 
finished in the model, are rendered sharp and clear. Many 
patterns for ornamental work, as foliage, flowers, and such 
devices, are cast roughly, and are afterwards placed in the 
chaser’s hands, who completes them for use. 

Bumithing consists in making the raised parts of the 
design complete. It is effected by rubbing rather than 
cutting. Tne usual mode of operating is by fostening the 
object down in. a vice, and working up the face with tools 
of various sizes formed of a shaft of steel fixed in a wooden 
handle. These tools are slightly turned up at the end. 
This operation is also called heightening. The workman 
occasionally dips his instrument in a lacker. The operation 
of producing embossed or vilicort work by pressure from 
behind is called punching; the term snarling is also used 
for a branch of this work. 

Lackering is employed both for use and ornament. It 
gives to brass work the bright yellow colour generally seen 
in articles of general use, os door-plates, handles, hinges, 
&c.; and it also preserves metal from tarnishing or turning 
black by exposure to the air. The lacker is made of alcohol 
and seed or shell lac, with spirits of saffron, arnotto, or 
turmeric for colouring matter; it is laid on lightly with a 
soft brush, the object to be laokorei being first wanned; 
whan per^tly dry, the surface is rubned. 

Soldering is the operation of uniting metallic bodies with 
each other, which can only he done by means of simple or 
mixed metals. Solders are distinguished into two kinds, 
viz. hard and soft. Hard solders are ductile, and will bear 
hammering; that used fur brass is made of brass with one- 
sixth, one-eighth, or even one half of zinc; this may also 
be used fur the hard solder of copper. It is called and sold 
as spelter snider. Soft solders are easily melted, but are 
brittle ahd will not hear hammering. These are made of 
tin and lead in equal parte; or bismuth, tin, and lead in 
like proportions. Iron is often soldered with copper, and 
copper and brass with tin, especially in large works. In 
the operation of soldering the surfaces of the metal in¬ 
tended to be joined must be perfectly clean and applied 
closely to each other. The solder is then laid upon the 
joint, with a small quantity of sal ammoniac or borax or 
common glass: these additions defend the metal from oxi¬ 
dation. For the operation of Oildino, see that article. 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS are obaritable institutions, 
which exist in most large towns of Europe, for taking care 
of infente forsaken their parents, such being generally 
the offspring of illegitimate connexions. These institutions 
date from toe Midme Ages, and were established for the 
purpose of preventing the destruction of children either by 
actual violence or by being exposed in the streets or high¬ 
ways. Among the Romans and other nations of antiquity, 
the expoiUK of (duldren by poor or unfeeling parents was 
a frequent practioe, and was not punished by the laws. 
After Ghrlsnanityl^ame the religion of the empire, it was 
forbidden by the Emperors Yalentinian and Oration. At 
the tame time, toe grmter strictness of the laws conoeriiing 
mwrioge and t^gunst concubinage, the religious and moral 
denuneiatioDB qpiiiMt unweddM intercourse, and after¬ 
wards toe obligei^ celibacy inteoduced among the clergy, 
and tlw eevwe pwiutiet attending its infraction all teno^ 
to increase tto l^ger to which illefptimate infente were 
exposed from tiiq eentiraente of feser and ahame in their 
parente. Child-euiTdK and toe axpoture of children be- 
eame nearly h fofdumtt m Chriatina uountriea as thty had 
been in Beatoea Wmki ton parente teok greater can 
to eeneakl toenttetwaa; mid InanMie todividuau in varioua 
ennnincehqlu^ d^ijee menae ^ odSeA toid ptovide for 


the forsahen in&pta found in the aireete. In this; as in 
other acts of charity, ecclesiastics stood foremom. ’ Ai 
Rome, Innocent III., in 1198, when rebuilding and en- 
lar^g the great hospital of S. Spirito, allotted a part of ft: 
to the reception of foundlings, several infente having been 
found drowned in the Tiber about that time. This asyium 
for the ‘esposti,’ or foundlings, was afterwards enlarged and 
endowed by subsequent popes, and the institutiou was 
adopted, by degrees in other cities. It was thought that 
by providing a place where mothers might deposit tWr 
ille^timate children in safety without being subject to any 
inquiry or exposure, the frequent recurrence of the crime 
of child-murder would be prevented. For this purpose a 
turning box was fixed in an opening of the wall in a retired 
part of the building, in which the child being deposited by 
the mother in the night and a bell being rung at the same 
time, the watch inside turned the box and took the infant, 
which from that moment was placed under the protection 
of the institution, was nursed and educated, and afterwards 
apprenticed to some trade or profession. Those parente 
who were in hopes of being able to acknowledge their child 
at some ftiture time, placed a mark or note with it, by which 
it was afterwards known when they came to claim it, and 
it was then restored to them on their defraying the expense 
incurred for its maintenance. 

In Franco the philanthropist Vincent de Faule, the 
founder of the Society of the Missions in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, exerted himself to found an asylum 
fur .infants, which wore at that time frequently left to perish 
in the streets of Paris. It was at first supported by private 
subscriptions, but afterwards was made a national estab¬ 
lishment—‘ H&pital des Enfans trouvis.’ Similar institu¬ 
tions were founded in other great French cities, lii 1831 
there were 71,411 illegitimate children bom in France— 
about one-thirteenth of the whole number of births;—but 
in Paris the proportion is much greater, being one illegiti¬ 
mate child in every three births. Of the whole number of 
illegitimate children, about 58 out of every 100 are aban¬ 
doned by their mothers and taken to the foundling hos¬ 
pitals, where nearly two-thirds of them die before they are 
a year old. (Guerry, Statistique Moraie de la France.) 
Mortality appears to oe very great in most foundling hos¬ 
pitals of the continent, owing to carelessness, misma¬ 
nagement, or want of sufficient funds for the administra¬ 
tion of thoso institutions. The infants are given out to 
cheap nurses in the country, where a great number of them 
die. At the same time, it is remarkable that the number 
of illegitimate births has greatly increased over all Europe 
during the last forty years. (Benoistun de Chdteauneuf, 
ContidSrations sur les Bn/ans trouvis dans les principaux 
Etats de I’Europe, 1824.) 

The principal objection that has been raised against 
foundling hospitals is, that they tend to encourage the pro¬ 
creation of illegitimate offspring. On the other side, tney 
are supposed to have the effect of preventing in a great mea¬ 
sure child-murder. The whole of thfe question, in all its 
bearings, is extremely difficult to solve. One distinction 
ought to be made, namely, that in countries where there 
is no legal provision for the poor, foundling hospitals appear 
to be more necessuiy, or at least less objeetionable, than in 
those where the mothers of illegitimate children, if unable 
to support them, have, like other destitute persons, the re- 
souroe of .the parish poor-house. It mutt also be observed 
that mothers of illegitimate children often neglect their 
unfortunate offspring, and are ill calculated by their habits 
to rear them up so as to make of them useful and honest 
members of society. 

FOUNTAIN, a jet or jets of water, flowing either na¬ 
turally out of the earth, or from structures formed by art. 
Artifteial fountains consist of water flowing from statues, 
vases, or arohitecturel buildings combined with soulptured 
figures and other ornamental deoorations. 

Many aniient Greek cities were decorated with fountains. 
PausanioB informs us that Corinth was adorned with several 
fountains, tod ho mentions one in particular which stood 
near the statue of Duma, representing Pe^us, with toe 
Water fiowing through his foit (IL S, 6). Be describee an¬ 
other as conusting of a bronie Neptune seated on a dolphin, 
from toe mouth of which toe water ieeued (ii. 2j_^8). Fron 
thius, who livod in toe relfcns of Nerva and Trajan, was 
iUperintendetit of the fountains at Rome, and wrote a work, 

' Xre Aqufsductibus Urbii Romte Commetttarius,* in wbiefa 
he ' tolfets, anumg otow things, of this distribution of tiw 
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waters of fountains. The pid>lic lhvntiuns.«f Pomwit> some 
of which are isUnost mrieett evhiw the kaowle^e which 
the antients possessed of the properfy of water to rise to its 
leveh and tbw pcacUoal a^lioation of the principle. 



S«eUoB of PomUla, fton Fompell, ihowing flia neradlni flii*.«, a, a. 


Those whose means or interest were insufficient to ohtain a 
private pi^ were obliged to fhtoh water from the publio 
tbuntains.*^ iPom^ii, vol. iL pp. 73, 74.) 

The number of Wdcn pipes found in Pompeii leads us to 
conclude that they were univetsriW empdoyed in fitting up 
the fountains of tliat city. Some founhuns flowed through 
bronae firares^ of which several are preserved in the Mu* 
seum at Naples. 

Some of tne ehies of Italy and the East are adorned with 
fountain!, which are no less agreeable to the eye than use¬ 
ful to the inhahitants. Of all places in the world none ap¬ 
pear to be so abundantly fumished with this agreeable con - 
venience os modern Rome, though this profusion is must 
probably only a tithe of the luxury with which the antient 
city was supplied. Many of the fountains of Rome are 
highly decorated, of great magnitude, and very varied in 
their mode of ejecting the waters with which they are sup¬ 
plied from the existing aqueducts. The fountains of Truvi, 
and the Pauline fountain at San Pietro inHontorio, are im¬ 
mense piles of architecture, the former highly decorated 
with sculpture. In Italy, almost every species of design 
which tlie imagination can form has been adopted by Uteir 
innniouB artists in the construction of fountains. 

The city of Paris is well supplied with fountains, many 
of which are elegantly designed. Tlio fountains of Ver¬ 
sailles and St Cloud in France, and the fountains at tVil- 
helmshohe near Cassel, are tlie largest in Europe. London, 
though well supplied with water, is almost destitute of 
fountains. 


Not only were the streets, hut even the private houses of 
the Pompmus, decorated with fountains; and it appears 
that the antients were acquainted with that law by which 
fluids nwy be made to ascend in a vertical jet to a height 
proportionate to the pressure which acts upon them. 



Pmiatata, from the yatallagi of Pomyon. 

One of the domestic fountains of the Pompeians is en¬ 
crusted with eoloured glass and shells. The fountain of 
water flowed flrom a large mask set on eteps, placed within 
a large niche. 

* At Rome, the proper distribuflon of the rivers which 
flowed through her aqnednots was a matter of great import¬ 
ance, entrusts tarthe care of an officer of very high rank. 
It appears from Fiontintts, who filled that ofiiee under the 
Emperor Nerva, that the letting out of the publio watera to 
private persona was a source of revenue; and from bis nu¬ 
merous cemidBintt of fraud, and directions to prevent it, we 
learn something of the manner of Antribution. The aque- 
dueto were mu» charged wifli a oertain number of pi|iM of 
au^y; and no new pipe oould he inserted without a spe- 
oiu appliaaUon to the emperor. Pmmuaion .being obtained, 
the overiwar asaigaed to the andtanrt « eolhr. as it was 
balled, of tho aiaigned dimenaiona. This was a brass mM- 
sure (modttlut) 4n the oMtellum or reaervoir, the dia¬ 
meter of whisfli tegidetod of oourse the ouantity of water 
whirfo paiMd throtti^ it. It WM ordered to be made of 
brasa, that it might not aaifly hand, and thajt thare n^ht 
be teas room for fraud, eithiw on ttie public or the 4iidi- 
vidutVhy ontarging or diminiihiag the mnrarflied iqiwture. 
BewoM th«*«alix um tope WM prtvtoe propertv; but more 
effiaptiMEr to {auvoat fraud, it waa anaotod, tM for flfry 
font warn thamto Uie pipe end ht waw to he of the aame 
lUnamsiaM: mM'tO Meveqt the hzoejriog tto puhlie 
pipee. it was ffiMMWy talMm every parson would 

mtm hia water «mw«kto|||m|tohf ’tha eaattota ormnrvoin 
i«-udiieh % a<pttp(iwto'li | | ^^ Therig^ttoosvFlily 
oftotoey WM atoitoIy;ftoi«MA!'Mtv.|dtato>ed to bwiaw so 
that tha tomh emi out at at Mwy ohanga of owuen^. 
Tho watoMeipw. Jwi QBM.hatot>iwtoad .wfw aoM' W ;tfia. 
Otqto'katoBMatia •• tW U& m» to ^ highset taddars 


FOURCROY, ANTOINE-FRANQOIS DE. an emi¬ 
nent French chemist, councillor of state, commander of 
the legion of honour, member of the Institute, and of must 
of the academies and scientific societies of Europe, pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry at the Museum of Natural History, at 
tho Faculty of Medicine of Paris, and at the PolylcWuic 
School, was bom at Paris, on tho 15th of June, 1755, and 
was the son of Jean-Michel de Fourcroy and Joanne 
Lautoer. 

His family had long reaided in tho capital, and several 
of his ancestors had wstinguished themselves at the bar. 
Antoinc-Fran9ois de Fourcroy sprung from a branch of the 
family that had gradually sunk into poverty^; and his son, 
the subject of tho present article, grow up in the midst of 
it. When seven years old, he lust his mother, end his sister 
preserved him with difficulty till be went to college; and 
in consequence of the ill treatment of a master he left it at 
fourteen years of age, somewhat less informed than when 
ho went to it. 


He entertained various prqjects for obtaining a liveli¬ 
hood. Wltile uncertain what plan to follow, the advice of 
Vicq-d'Ayr, who was a celebrated anatomist and a friend of 
his father's, induced him to commence the study of medi¬ 
cine ; and after successfully struggling against eve^ kind 
of difficulty, ho at last obtained the necessary qualification 
to practise in Paris. 

The first writings of Fourcroy did not evince any peculiar 
predilection for any particular branch of science j he wrote 
upon natural history, anatomy, and chemistry; he pub¬ 
lished an ‘Ahrid^ent of the Histonr of Insects,' and a 
‘Description of the Bursso Mucoseo of the Tendons;’ and 
in consequence of the celebrity which be acquired by tho 
last-menrioned rarformance, he was admitted os an ana¬ 
tomist into the Academy of Sciences in 1785. 

, Affor the detoh of Macquer, which happened in 17fi4, he 
succeeded to the chair of profi»sor of cheiqistry at the 
Janlin dn Roi, and he continued there till bia death, which 
took place 25 years afterwards. Ho was gretoly adtoited for 
the el^uenoe with which he delivered hia lectures, and 
the writer of this article was a witnm of his great flow of 
lawuage during a sitrity of the Institute in 1802. 

In 1795 h%was elected a memhextof ihb Ntoional Con¬ 
vention, hut notw^atanding his reputation fixr eloquence 
he nevep opened his mouth in tW invention tin a^ the 
death of Robospi^^: prudential mo^W induced hfoa to 
mrist -ilto tetoptatjon of ekjiih^^.talents yrhite the 
tynwt reigoed, althou^ ha was known to he a jleter- 
mhtod enemy to the old erdm of things, from wlfleh indeed 
his Jtther and Unu^ ^ toverely suffered. , 

.the 9U). Thenugon when the na^u e^ied 

with deatpstoi^ and tophrta were making ,to toatore in- 
s^tutfom tap™ ^ overtpin^ Fouim^ciy ho^n to 


sHtutfon* had been overtt^n^ touito^cta to 
aniitom.itaflttBtt«Cb and he took m mirtin whatocer 
rditoa to the establishment of schotoa, whether ot me- 
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dicine, or for the purposes of raneral instfnotlon. Among 
these was the Polyteohnio Sutoh »t which, as already 
stated, ho was professor of oheroistw; and both as a mem¬ 
ber of the Convention and of the Council of Antienti, he 
was concerned in the establishmmit the Institute end 
the Museum of Natural History. 

I The groat exertions made by M. de Fourcroy, and the 
prodigious activity which he displayed in the nuuMrous 
situations which he filled, gradually undermined his con¬ 
stitution; he was sensible of his approaching death, end 
announce it to his friends as an event which would 
speedily take place. On the t6th of December, 1809, after 
signing some dispatches, he suddenly exclaimed—* Je suis 
mort;’ and fell lifeless on the ground. 

M. de Fourcroy was twico married; by his first wife he 
left a son, an officer in the artillery, who inherits his title, 
and a daughter, Madame Foucaud. 

In his * History of Chemistry,’ Dr. Thomson thus con¬ 
cludes his notice of the works of Fourcroy:—* Notwith¬ 
standing the vast quantity of papers which he published, it 
will be admitted, without dispute, that the prodigious repu¬ 
tation which he enjoyed during his lifetime was more owing 
to his eloquence than to his eminence as a chemist; though 
even as a chemist ho was fttr above mediocrity. Ho. must 
have possessed an uncommon facility of writing. Five suc¬ 
cessive editions of his ‘System of Chemistry’appeared, 
each of them gradually increasing in size and value: the 
iir.st being in two volumes and the last in ton. This last 
edition he W'rotc in sixteen months: it contains much valu¬ 
able information, and doubtless contributed considerably to 
tbo general diffusion of chemical knowledge. Its style is 
perhaps loo diffuse, and the spirit of generalizing from par¬ 
ticular and often ill authenticated facts, is carried to a 
vicious length. Perhaps the best of all his productions is 
bis ‘ Philosophy of Chemistry.’ It is remarkable for its con¬ 
ciseness, its perspicuity, aud the neatness of its arrange¬ 
ment.’ 

Besides these works and the periodical publication en¬ 
titled ' Le Miidecin Maird,’ of which he was the editor, 
there are above one hundreil and sixty papers on chemical 
subjects, with his name attached to them, which appeared 
in the Memoirs of the Academy and of the Institute; in 
the * Annales de Chimie,’ or the * Annales do Mus4e 
d’llistoire Naturelle,’ of which last work he was the original 
projector. Many of these ^%ers contained analyses, both 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, of very considerable value. 
In most of them the name of Vauquelin is associated with 
his own as the author, and the general opinion is that the 
experiments were all made by Vauquelin, hut that the 
papers themselves were drawn up by Fourcroy. ] 

It would serve little purpose to go over this long list 
of papers. Though they contributed essentially to the 
progress of chemistry, yet they exhibit but few of those 
striking discoveries which at once alter tbo face of the 
science by throwing a flood of light on every thing arouiid 
them. We shall merely notice a few of what we consider his 
best papers. 

1. He ascertained that the most common biliary calculi 
are composed of a substance similar to spermaceti. 
During the removal of the dead bodies from the burial- 
ground of the Innocents at Paris, he discovered that the 
bodies were converted into a fotty matter, which he called 
adipacire. It has since been distinguished by the name of 
clwlestrino, and las been shown to possess properties dif¬ 
ferent from those of adipocire and spermaceti. 

2. It is to him that wo are indebted for the first know¬ 
ledge of the fact, that the salts of magnesia and ammonia 
have the property of uniting together and forming double 
salts. 

3. His dasertation on the sulphate of mereury contains 
some good observations. The same remark applies to his 
paper on the action of ammonia on the sulpluite, nitrate, ] 
and muriate of mercuty. He first described the double | 
sails which ire formed. 

4. The analyses of urine would have been valuable had | 
not almost all the focts contained in it been anticipated by i 
a jraper of Dr. Wol^ton published in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions.’ It is to him that we are indebted for almost 
all the addirions to our knowledge of calculi since the pub¬ 
lication of Sohude’s original paper on the subject. 

5. Womay tnention the prolsoas of Fourcroy and Vauquelin 
for (fotaining pure barytes, ^ expoiiug nitrate of barytes to 
a red heat, as a good one. Iney diseoWed the existence of 


phMphatfl of magnesia in the bones, of phosphorus in tJhe 
brain, and in the milts of fishes, and a considerable quan¬ 
tity «P saccharine matter in the bulb of the common onion, 
whicli, by undergoing a kind of spontaneous fermentation, 
was converted into manna. 

In these and most other similar discoveries which we think 
it unnecessary to notice, we do not know what fell to the share 
of Fourcroy and what to Vauquelin; but there is one merit 
at least to which Fourcroy is certainly entitled, and it is no 
small one; he formed and brought forward Vauquelin, and 
' proved to him ever after a most steady and indefatigable 
friend. This is bestowing no small panegyric on his ulia- 
racter; for it would have been impossible to have retained 
suck a (Irieud through all the horrors of the French revolu¬ 
tion if his own qualities had not been such as to merit so 
steady an attachment. 

In concluding, we may remark that this circumstance, 
Mupled with the well-known fact of his having saved the 
lives of some men of merit, and among others, of Dnrcel, 
tend greatly to acquit Fourcroy of the disgraceful charge 
which has been mode against him of having contributed to 
the death of the illustrious Lavoisier. 11118 acquittal is ren¬ 
dered conmlete by the annexed declaration of Cuvier in his 
Eloge of Fourcroy:—‘ If, in the rigorous researches which 
we have made, wo had found the smallest proof of an atro¬ 
city to horrible, no human power could havo induced us to 
sully our moutlis with his Eloge, or to havo pronounced it 
within the walls of this temple, winch ought to be no less 
sacred to honour than to genius.* 

FOURIER, JOSEPH. The biographical part of this 
article rests on the authority of M. Cousin’s notes to his 
close of Fourier (Paris, 1831). 

Joseph Fourier was born at Anxerre in 1768: he was the 
son of a tailor in that town, and there received his educa¬ 
tion at a school directed by the Benedictines. Info tills 
order he was about to enter, and had passed a part of his no¬ 
viciate, when the Revolution commenced. He had applied 
himself very early to the mathematics, and had gaineif such 
reputation that in 1789 he was appointed profossor in the 
school at which he had formerly studied. Ho had not con¬ 
fined himself to one branch of learning, as appears from his 
giving courses of history, rhetoric, and philosophy. Before 
this time, in 1787, ho had sent to Paris a memoir on the 
theory of equations, to be presented to the Academy of 
Sciences. This memoir contained tbo first steps of the 
theory which was afterwards published: it was lost during 
the Revolution, but a sufficiently attested copy exists. 

Fourier took some part in the civil troubles, at their com¬ 
mencement, and was a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety at Auxerre. He was more than onue the object of 
proscription, having been twice either saved or delivered 
from prison by his fellow-townsmen of Auxerre, once saved 
from the guillotine by the death of Robespierre, and once 
by the interference of the professors of the Ecole Polytoch- 
nique. Having previously been a pupil of the Ecole Nur- 
male, he was appointed a sub-professur of the Polytechnic 
School in 1794, and remained in that post till 1798. In the 
latter year Monge proposed to him to accompany the expedi¬ 
tion to Egypt. His occupations in that country were various * 
he was secretary of the Institute which was formed at Cairo, 
he superintended the commission which was employed in 
collecting materials for the great work Cn Egypt, and was 
employed in judicial and diplomatio capacities. At his re¬ 
turn from Egypt he was appointed by the first consul prefect 
of tho department of Isdre, which place he continued to ffil 
till 1813, his situation having been preserved to him at tne 
fall of Napoleon in 1814, by the high estimation in which 
he was held, and the gratitude of those adherents of the old 
monarefay whom he had served. When Napoleon, in 1813, 
passed through Grenoble (a'town of Fourier's prefecture), 
Fourier, who had hesitated mueh, issued a moderate Bour- 
bonist proclamation, and left the town by one gate as Na¬ 
poleon entered it by another. Napoleon was extremely 
enraged at this step, and causing Fourier to be brought into 
hipjpresence, reminded him in strong terms of former benefits, 
and tolling him that, after the proclamation, he could not 
remain at Ctrenobte, appointed him prefect of tho depart¬ 
ment of the Rhfine. Fourier appears to have been softened 
by tho matter, or subdued by the manner, of Napoleon’s 
addtoss to him, and wont quietly to his new post. He re¬ 
signed it however on the ist of May, in consequence of his 
determination not to execute the ordem of Carnot, which 
required him to make numerous arrests among the Bour- 
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bonitai; tna 1m in Pari* when t^e newt the battle of 
Weterloo arrited. Hero he ronMlned for aome time, en- 
tireljr negleeted, aqd with very moderate funds, until his 
former pupil, M. de Chabrol, nve him the superintendence 
of a buratu d$ itatiiHque. in 1816 he was chosen a mem¬ 
ber of the Institute, but Louis XVIIL refused to ratify the 
election, and'tt was not till a year after that this king could 
be induced to allow it On the death of Delambro he was 
ohosen secretary of the Academy, and on that of Laplace 
president of the council of the PoljHechnic School. Fourier 
med at Paris in May, 1830. 

The character of Fourier was in every point of view re¬ 
spectable. His appearance and manners were decidedly 
good, and his address, united with the respect which he 
Created, enabled him to manage the prejudices and passions 
of others to a remarkable extent of which M. Cousin gives 
several instances. He knew how, says the last-named gen¬ 
tleman, * prendre chacun par oh il fitait prenableand his 
own explanation of this faculty was ‘je pronds I’^pi dans 
son sens, au lieu de le prendre i rebours.' The influence 
of his conversation proauced in one case at least abiding 
and remarkable effects: it was he who first gave a taste for 
Egyptian antiquities to the Champollions. 

^e writings of Fourier consist of papers in the Memoirs 
of tho Academy of Sciences, the ‘ Annalus de Physioue,’ and 
the ‘ Rfcherches Statistiques sur la Ville de Paris,’ &c., as 
Well as of two separate works, namely, the * Thforie de la 
Cbalour,’ Paris, 1822, and the 'Analyse des Equations dfi- 
termin4es,* Paris, 1831. The last work is posthumous, and 
was completed under the inspection of M. Navicr._ 

In tho first of the two works, the object of which is the de¬ 
duction of tho mathematical laws of the propagation of heat 
through solids, Fourier extended the solution of partial dif¬ 
ferential equations, gave some remarkable views on the 
solution of equations with an infinite number of terms, ex¬ 
pressed the particular value of a function by means of a 
definite integral containing its general value (which is called 
Fourier's Theorem), &c. This work is full of interesting 
details, and is one of the highest productions of analysis of 
our day. 

The latter of tfie two works contains an extension of Des¬ 
cartes’ well known rule of signs, by means of which the 
number of the real roots of an equation may be determined. 
Considered with respect to results merely, the method of 
Fourier may perhaps be considered as superseded by the 
remarkable theorem of M. Sturm; but there is nevertheless 
much in the course marked out W Fourier, which it would 
be worth while to examine. The work also contains a 
method of solving equations by determination of tho suc¬ 
cessive figures of the root, analogous to that proposed by 
Mr. Homer and others. The preface of M. Navier contains 
attestations as to time at which tho several parts of tho 
work were written, which it will be worth the while of those 
to consult, who think that ‘all which has been done by 
F'ourier was virtually done by Mr. Homer long before.’ 
The treatise of Fourier, published by M. Navier, is only 
the flrat pBrt of ffitf work: tho remainder has not yet ap¬ 
peared, to onr knowledge. A full account of its principal 
points will be found in Mr. Peacock’s report on Analysis to 
the British Association. 

FODRMO'NT, ETIE'NNE, bom at Herbelay, near 
I^ris, in 1883, was the aon of a surgeon; be studied in 
Mveral coll^n* 8t Paris, and showed an early and oxtraor- 
dinaiy foeility for learning languages. Ha made himself 
maeter of the Latin, Chre«^ Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, 
was appointed profinsor of the last-mentioned language 
m the (Allege IL^I of Paris. In 1716 he was made a 
member of the i^CMemy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettros, 
and afterwards of tiie royal speieties ei London and Berlin. 
A young Chinese named Hopn-ji having been brought to 
Baris by the missionaries, Fouinumt waa^pdistted to assist 
direct him in the compilation of a Chinese |Tammar 
^ dictionary. After a few years Hoan-ji died, and left to 
only aery scahty materials fer ute intended work. 
FeeitiNiliiflft woseouted the labeur alone, imd after several 
yeemt h* pwHfthed hU 'Heditetiones Siniom,' 1737, whieh 
eontkw a df fe the Chimee grammsir, 

Five yean feMr he thegrammar itself, w^eh 

had ■cost him twwty ‘Lit^pue Binttum 

Mandariniiim et oum-Cfearao* 

leirilM* ^inenritMih ftl* ifdfe* sv^ himidf 

<a the eumMstfeua -of -'SdroMduanidiit'' ann -he is eaid to 
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Mandarint,* printed at Canton in 1703, whieh was little 
known in Europe. He sdso compiled a oandogue of the 
Chinese MSS. in the king’s libra^ at Paris, ft ter the 
Great having forwarded to foe Academy of Inscriptions 
some iraments of a Tibetan MS. found by the Russian 
soldiers, Fourmont deciphered iti and his version is given 
in Boyer’s * Museum Binicum.’ His ’ Reflexions sur fOri- 
dne, I’Histoire, et la Succession des Anciens Peuplus, 
Ohald^ns, Hebreux, Phfimeiens, E^ptiens, Grecs, &c., 
jusq’au terns de Cyrus,’ were published after his death 
in 2 vols. 4to, Paris, 1747, with a biographical notice 
of the author. He wrote numerous other works, disser¬ 
tations, memoirs, some of whieh appeared in the ‘Me¬ 
moirs of the Academy,’ others were published separately, 
and many be left in MS. He published himself a cata¬ 
logue of all his works in 1731, which then amounted to 
about 120, hut many of them were mere unfinished sketches. 
Fourmont was not extremely modest, and was fond of speak¬ 
ing in praise of his own erudition, which was undoubtedly 
very extensive. He died at Paris, in December, 174.'i. 

FOURMO'NT, MICHE'L, younger brother of Etienne, 
born in 1690, exhibited also a facility fur learning lan¬ 
guages ; he assisted his brother in his philol^ical labours, 
was made professor of Syriac in the College Royal in 1720, 
and he gave also from his chair lectures on the Kthiopic 
language. In 1726, being sent by foe government to 
Greece to purchase MSS. and copy inscriptions, he gathered 
a rich harvest of both. He boasted of having copied more 
than 1000 inscriptions, chiefly in Attica and the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, which had escaped the researches of Spun and 
Wheeler and other travellers. These copies wore deposiioil 
in foe royal library at Pari.s. Many of these inscriptions 
are authentic, but others are forgeries, although Raoul 
Rochette (Lettres sur V Authenticiti des Inscriptions de 
Fourmont, Paris, 1819) defends llieif authenticity. In his 
letters to Freret and Count Maurepas, Fourmont boasts of 
having defaced or destroyed the remains of antiquity of sc\ e- 
ral cities of Greece, and among others those of the temple ol 
Jupiter at Amyclse, a hoa-st as unmai^ as it is false, or at 
least absurdly exaggerated. (Dodwell, Tour through Greece, 
vol. ii. eh. 11.) He died in 174G, having published only some 
detached papers in the ‘ Memoirs of the Academy of Inscrip¬ 
tions,’ of wnioh he was a member. His nepliew, Claudst 
Louis Fourmont, who had aocompanied him to Greece, re 
turned to the Levant, and re.mined several years in Egyjit. 
On his return to France, he^ublished a ‘ Description "liis- 
torique et g&igraphique des Plaines d'Heliopolis et de 
Memphis,' 12mo, 1765. It is a sensible, unpretending little 
work, and gives a satisfactory account of the condition of 
Egypt at the time. Tho author died in 1780. 

FOURNIER. [Crbkper, Vol. viii. p. 148.] 

FOURTH, an interval in music, and to be enumerated 
among the discords; though it seems to have puzzled many 
-writers on music, some of whom are much inclined to view 
it os a concord. [CowcoRD.l Its ratio is 4:3. Of fourths 
tiiere are three kinds: the Diminished Fburth, tho Perfect 
Fourth, and the Extreme Sharp, or Superfluous Fburth 
(called also the Tritonus, from being composed of three 
whole tones). The first (o fl, r) is composed of a whole tone 
and two semitones; the second (c, f) of two whole tones 
and a semitone; and the third (c, f fl) of three whole tones. 
Example:— 

_ tvl. tn4. Srd. 


FOVEOIJA. [MinusA.] 

FOWEY. [ConNwai,!..] 

FCIWLING, foe act or art of taking birds with neti, by 
shooting, snare*, the- use of bird-lime, or other devices. 
It is aim Bomerimes used for foe takingof birds with liawks 
and felconi, mote properly celled ftdoomry. In Latin this 
BBort is termed Aueupium. Bee Baxgmus de Aucupio, 
uber L, ad Frasidseum Medicem FloretO, et Senens, Rrin- 
eipm, 4ta. FU». 1666. QVats^e VeeeMUra, 4to. Rom. 
1084; mother work on fowimg, the plates eS whic^ re- 
pTOMuatutg foie different raedhsm foitowing foe sport, are 
extrom^ eutwosi In EngUsh we have Blon’s Gentle' 
irnm'e Ikmedidm M. Loro. 1686 and 1716; and' 
Sacperienati^ 'Etmer, or ^ Oerdiemade Reereatim, ifimo. 
Irind.l70A. 

* FOX. fMpet, Briuon, the ganerio luune for a speeiis of 
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that sttbdimion of the great gentu CoMtr which liM the 
pupiU of theeeyea elliptical or almost linear b; day, though 
they become round or nearly so in the hours of darkness. 

Genus Vulpes. 

Although the dental formula and general osteologieal 
character of the FOicet agree with that of the true Dogs, 
the lengthened and sharp-pointed muzzle, the round head, 
the erect and triangular ears, the form of the pupil, the long 
body, short limbs and elongated, thick, and bushy brush, 
constitute differences which separate the former srom the 
latter, at least sub-generically. 

Eubofban Foxes. 

The Common Fox, Vulpes of Ray, Canis vulpes, and 
Cants alopex (the latter the variety, if variety it may bo 
called, with the tip of the tail black?) of linnseus, Vulpes 
vulgaris of Brisson, Volpe of the Italians, Raposa of the 
Spanish, Raposa of the Portuguese, F^chs of the Germans, 
Vos of the Dutch, Raff of the Swedes, Rev of the Danes, 
Vod of the Ecctch, Llwynog, fwm. Lkoynoges of the 
Welsh, is too well known to require description. The time 
of gestation may be taken at from sixty to sixty-five days, 
and the birth of the young takes place in April. In a year 
and a half they attain their Ml size, and have been known 
to live thirteen or fourteen years; but as this can only have 
been ascertained, observes Mr. ]fell, of individuals in con- 
ilnoment, it is very probable that, in a state of nature, it 
considerably exceeds that period. Of its cunnuig much 
has boon said and a great deal of it is true. The reader 
will find some interesting remarks on the habits and econo¬ 
my of the common fox by Dr. Weissonborn in the number 
oihovUon's Magazine, (N. S.) for October, 1837. 

Geographical distribution. —The Common Fox inhabits, 
according to Lmneeus, Europe, Asia, and Africa.* Cuvier 
mentions it as reaching from Sweden to Egypt, both in¬ 
clusive. Mr. Strickland notes it as occurring near Smyrna. 
The fox named Melanogaster by the Prince of Musignano 
in his Fauna Italica is probably a variety only. The strong 
smell proceeding from the anal glands and urine of the 
common fox is very offensive. 

American Foxes. 

The American Fox, Vulpes/ulvus, which is, according to 
Dr. Richardson, very plontifnl in the wooded districts of the 
fur countries, about eight thousand (skins) being annually 
imported into England from fhenoe, hears a strong rosem- 
hlancc to the common European fox, and, until De Beauvois 
pointed out its peculiarities, was considered identical with it. 
Thus it is the European Fbx of Pennant. Dr. Uichardsoii 
observes that the American or Red Fox does not possess the 
wind of its English congener, its strength being exhausted 
by the first short burst, though it runs about a hundred 
yards with great swiftness, and is soon overtaken by a wolf 
or a mounted huntsman. He gives the following syno¬ 
nyms:— Fbx of Pennant; Red or Large Fox of 
Hutchins; Large Red Fbx of the plains, of Lewis and Clark; 
Renard de Vir^nie of Palisot de Beauvois; Canis /ulvtts 
of Desmarest; Red Fox of Sabine (Franklin’s Journ.), and 
Makkeeshew of the Cree Indians. 

Dr. Richardson is inclined to adhere to the opinion 
of the Indians in considering the Cross Fbx of the ftir 
traders (Renard barri ou Tsinantontonque of Sagard 
Theodat.; European Fox, var. 0. Cross Fbx of Pennant; 
Canis decussatus of Gpoffiny, Sabine, and Harlan; Cross \ 
Fox of the Hudson’s Bay Company's lists; Belodusehki of 
the Russians 0 to be a mere variety Of the Red Fbx. He 
also considers the Black or Silver Fbx (Renard Noir ou 
Hayuha of Sagard Theodat.; European Fm, var. a. Black of 
Pennant; Renard Noir ou Argenti of Geoffroyj Grizzle 
Fbx of Hutchins, MSS.; Renard Argente of'F. Cuvier; 
Canis Argentatus of Desmarest, Sabine, and Harlan; the | 
Biaok or Silver Fbx of Oodman; Tschermburi of the Rus -1 
siaiiB;) to be another variety of the same. F. Cuvier doubts < 
the identity of the American species With the Black Fbx of 
the north of Europe. 

Our limits will not permit us to give more than a few 
examples of the genns, and we select the Arctic Fox, Vul¬ 
pes Lagojm, as the American species of whose manners 
tlie must interesting accounts have been given. 

Deronpfton.—.The Arctic Fox is considered by Dr. Rich¬ 
ardson to he identical with the Pied Fbxes of J ames; Cants 

* WHh TSSjura to Its iohabUiiu Aowiies, IM Ihs oiiwlttiUns of 
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Lago^ of Linnaus and Forster, Captain Sabine, Mr. 8«- 
bine, Dr. Richardson, and Dr. Harlan; Arctic Fbx of Pennant 
and Heame; Greenland Dog of Pennant? a young indivi¬ 
dual ; Isaiis and Arctic Fox of Godman; Stone Fox <st 
authors; Terreanee-arioo of the Esquimaux of Melville 
Peninsula; Teriemak of the Greenlanders; Wappeeskee- 
sheto-makkeeshew of the Cree Indians, and Psszt of the 
Russians. 

Winter Dm*.—The winter dress of the Arctie Fox, which 
when fbll grown measures about 3 feet 3 inches from the 
point of the nose to the tip of the tail, is entirely pure 
white, or white with a slight tinge of yellow, except at the 
tip of the tail, whore there are a tew block hairs intermixed. 
Before the eyes and on the lower jaw, the hair is short and 
sleek; on the forehead and posterior part of the cheeks 
considerably longer; and on the occiput and neck it is as 
high as the cars, and is intermixed with a soft wool or 
down. There is so much wool on the body that it gives the 
fur the character of that of the Polar hare. The ears are 
rounded and covered with shorter hairs than the neighbour¬ 
ing parts: the shortest hair is on their edges, and termi¬ 
nates so evenly with that on the back and front of the ear, 
as to give the appearance of having been trimmed with a 
pair of scissors and make the ear look thicker than it is. 
The long fur on the back part of the cheeks is directed 
backwards and contributes to give a peculiar cast to the 
physiognomy and an apparent great thickness to the neck.* 
The vibrissa) about the mouth are very strong, and in some 
specimens nearly white, in others dusky-brown. The hair on 
the body, particularly on the sides, is long: it is rather longer 
on the belly than on the back, but not so close and woolly, 
and denser and coarser on the tail than elsewhere. Fur on 
shoulders and thighs long; but the foreparts of the legs 
are covered with short hair, and that on the hind-legs is 
shortest and smoothest; ou the hinder surface of the legs 
the hair is longer, and the soles of the feet are clothed with 
dense dirty-white woolly hair like those of the hare, whence 
the Linnsean name. Claws lung, coii^ressod, slightly 
arched, and of a light horn-colour. (Dr. Richardson.) 

Summer Dress.—The long white hair which formed the 
winter clothing falls off in April or May, when the snow 
begins to disappear, and is replaced by shorter hair which 
is more or less coloured. 

Head and chin bmwn, having some fine white hairs scat¬ 
tered through the fur; ears, externally, coloured like the 
head; within white: a similar hrown colour extends along 
the back to the tail, and from the back is continued down 
the outside of all the legs, but, on the latter, a few white 
hairs are intermixed; the whole under parts and the insides 
of the logs pe dingy-white; the tail is brownish above, be¬ 
coming whiter at the end, and is entirely white beneath. 
(Joseph Sabine, from a specimen killed at York Ihctory on 
Hudson’s Bay in August.) * On the approach of winter,’ 
says Dr. Richardson, * the fur lengthens, the white hairs 
increase in number, all the hairs become white at the tips, 
but retain more or less of the bluish or brownish-gray co¬ 
lour at the roots, until the fur is in jnime winter order, 
when it is of its full length, and almost everywhere of a 
pure white colour from the roots to the tip. The fur on 
the soles of the feet becomes thinner and shorter in the 
summer time, and several naked callous places then appear, 
hut they are not so large as those which exist on the soles 
of the feet of the other North American foxes at the same 
season of the year.’ 

Food. —Eggs, young birds, blubber, and carrion of any 
kind; but their principal fhod seems to be lemmings of 
different species. (Richardson.) 

Habits. —Extremely cleanly. It never soils its habitation, 
nor has it any unpleasant smell. Breeds on the sea-coasti 
chiefly within the Arctic Circle. Is very unsuspicious and 
easily taken by traps, even, as it is stat^ when baited in 
its presence. Cwtain Lyon, R.N., received fifteen from 
one trap in four hours. Is pegarious, forming burrows in 
sandy spts, twenty or thirty together. Dr. Richardson saw 
one of these fox vil^es on Point Turnagain, in lat. 68^*. 
Soon becomes tame in confinement and is eager to hide its 
food as soon as it obtains it, even when there seems no 
danger of losing it. Snow is the material generally used 
foe this purpose, and when piled over the food is forcibly 
pressed ilown by the nose. ‘ 1 frequently observed my dog- 
fox,’ writes Captain Lyon, * when no snow was attainable, 
gather his chain into his mouth, and in that manner care¬ 
fully ecu it so os to bide the meat. On moving away, satis- 
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ileJ with hii operation; he, of eoune, had drawn it after 
him again, and oometimea with great patience repeated his 
labours Bve or six times, until m a passion, he has been 
constrained to eatliis food without its having been rendered 
luscious by previous cmoealment Snow is the substitute 
for water to these creatures, and on a large lump being 
given to them, they break it in pieces with their frat, and 
roll on Ifwith great delight. When the snow was slij^tly 
scattered on the decks, they did not lick it up, as dogs me 
accustomed to do, but by repeatedly pressing with their 
nose, collected small lumps at its extremity, and then drew 
them into the mouth with the assistance of the tongue.’ The 
same author gives the following account of the sagacity of 
the same dog-fox:—* He was small and not perfectly white; 
but his tameness wss so remarkable, that I could not afford 
to kill him, but confined him on deck in a small hutch with 
a scope of chain. During tlie first day, finding himself 
much tormented hy being drawn out repeatedly by bis 
chain, he at length, whenever ho retreated to his hut, took 
this carefully up in his mouth, and drew it so completely 
after him, that no one who valued his fingers would endea¬ 
vour to take hold of the end attached to the staple.’ 

Captain James Ross, in his Appendix to Captain Sir 
Jidin Ross’s last voyage, gives the following account of the 
Arctic Fox.‘—‘ It brings forth from six to eight young early 
in June. In July, 1831, one of their burrows was disco¬ 
vered on the sandy margin of a lake; it had several pos- 
' sages, each opening into a common cell, beyond which was 
an inner cell, where the young, six in number, were taken. 
They wore precisely of tlie same colour os the old ones at 
that season of the year. Hearno says that the young are 
all over of a sooty black. This prooably refers to tlio fol¬ 
lowing variety of the Arctic Fox (Cants Lagoptis, var./a- 
liginriSits), In the outer cell, and in the several passages 
leading to it, we found groat numbers of the two species of 
lemming, several ermine, and the bones of liares; fish, and 
(lurks ill great quantities. Four of the young foxes were 
kept alive till the end of the following winter, and were a 
great amusement to our crew by their playfulness, as they 
Soon became very tame. They never attained the pure 
white of the old fox, a dusky lead-colour remaining about 
the fiico and sides of the body. There is a remarkable dif¬ 
ference in the disposition of these animals, gome being easily 
tamed, whilst others remain savage and untractable, not¬ 
withstanding the kindest treatment. The females are 
much more vicious than the males. A dog-fox that lived 
several months became so tame in a short time that he 
regularly attended our dinne^table like a dog, and was 
always wowed to go at large about the cabin. A pair, kept 
for the purpose of watching the changes of their fur, threw 
off their winter dress during the first week in June; the 
female a few days earlier than the male. Towards the end 
of September the brown ftir of summer gradually became 
of an ash-colour, and by the middle of October was per¬ 
fectly white: from that period it continued rapidly to in¬ 
crease in thickness until the end of November, when the 
last of the two 4i*^> having lived in confinement nearly 
ten months.’ 

Qeo^apkieal Distribution .—‘The highest northern lati¬ 
tudes throughout the winter. The young generally migrate 
to the southward late in the autumn and collect in vast 
multitudes on the shores of Hudson's Bay: they return 
early the following spring along the sea-coast to the i||prth> 
ward, and seldom again leave the spot thw select as a 
breeding-place.’ (Captain James Ross.) * Their southern 
limit in North America appears to be about lat. 50°. They 
are numerous on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, norte of 
Churchill, and tkro found at Behring’s Straits; but the 
brown variety (JidigikotM) Is the more common in the 
latter quarter.’ (Dr. Riohardson.) The Doctor continues 
thus:—'Towards the middle of winter they retire to the 
southward, evidently in search ot fbod, keeping os snucli as 
peWiUte on the eoasi wd going much further to tin tonth- 
mud m districts where the ooast-line is in the direbtion of 
titeir tnenh. Oaptun Party relates tiiat the Aietie foxes, 
whidh were prevwnsly nuroerons, bn^an to retire fiom 
MelviUo PefOnttltle in. November, and that hy January frw 
remained. Tovtarat the centre Of the continent, h) lat 
they are seen oniy in troler, and then not in namheri; 
they aro very soarue in lat* V;!*, ititd at Ct^ton Houw,Tn 
lat 53°. oifiy two were seen ^tiir^ye^ <m the coast of 
Hudson’s Rw bowevn; aecor^iog Searae, they arrive at 
Cbuid^ in Ink M*, al^ tin of October, end 


afterwards receive reinforcements from the northward until 
their numbers almost exceed credibility. Many are cap¬ 
tured there by the hunters, and the greater of the sitr- 
vivon cross tne Churchill River as soon as it is frosen over, 
and continue their journey along the coast to Nelson and 
Severn Rivwtf la like manner they extend their migra¬ 
tions along the whole Labrador coast to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence.*^ 

VtiUty to Man. —The fur is considered to he of small 
value in commerce, but the flesh is said to be good food, 
portiottlarly when young. Captain Franklin and his parly 
compmod the flavour of the young animal to that of the 
American hare. Captain Lyon thought it resembled the 
flesh of a kid. Captain Sir John Rosa’s party (last voyage) 
named them * lambs,’ from their resemblance m flavour to 
very young lamb. ‘The flesh,’continues Captain James 
Ross, ‘ of the old fox is by no means so palatable; and the 
water it is boiled in becomes so acrid as to excoriate tho 
mouth and tongue. During our late expedition they con¬ 
stituted one of the principal luxuries of our table, and were 
always reserved for holitlays and great occasions. Wo at# 
them boiled, or more fre^ently, after being parboiled, 
roasted in a pitch-kettle. They were taken by us in con¬ 
siderable numbers, and formed a valuable addition to our 
provisions when meat was very scarce.’ 



Atct)« Fox (Vnlfiei Usopiu) m its winiei orost. 

Zoologists generally agree that tho Sooty Fox, or Blue 
Fbx (Canis fuliginosus), is only a variety of tlio animal 
above described and figured. 

Dr. Richardson obseives that M. F. Cuvier and M. Dos- 
marest, who admit and describe the American red fox ( V. 
fulvtis) as a distinct species, state the Common Fox of 
Europe to be also an inhabitant of North America. Dr. 
Richardson remarks that it does not exist in the countries 
north of Canada lying to the eastward of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and consequently did not come under his notice on 
the expeditions to which ho was attached; but be admits it 
into' Fauna Boreali Americana,’ os being most probably an 
inhabitant of Now Caledonia; and Kahn remarks that he hod 
two different accqunte of tbiif coming over. Mr. Bertram, 
and several others, we» the Indians that these foxes 
came inte America soon after the arrival of the Europeans, 
after an nxtraordhwry cold winter, when all the sea to the 
northward was frosen. Bat Mr. Evans, and some other 
persons, assured Kalm that it was still known by the people 
that a gentleman of fortune in New England who had 
much indination for the chase, brought over a great number 
of fiixes from Europe and let them loose in nis territories 
that he might inditige his passion frn hunting, at the very 
hotitming of Newfingtand’s being peopled' tmh European 
inSahitaiits. These (Sites were bdiewra W'bave so mul¬ 
tiplied ^t all the rod Ibxes in the country were their off- 
miem, Eahn, who states that these frnces were very scarce 
u New 'Yorh, out that they were entirely the same'vdth 
the Bttropm eoft, eonsi^rs neither of those aceeunts 
satisiketoryi 1^. Oodman renmiks that these reddish frjxes 
w«e nniacrovs |n tise middle and sontfaern States of the 
Dpitm, w^^tme evei^ where notoAdl depredators of 
poiii^^^yard*, Dc* lUchwdsqti Utiiiks It v^ prohable 
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that an investigation into the choractoi's of the Amorican 
foxes will show that thu reddish fox of Iho Allantic Status 
is a variety of the Cantt eimreui, which has been mistaken 
fur the European fox. 

Afbican Foxbs. * 

The species aro numerous, but our limits not permitting 
us to enter at largo into a history of them, we select as an 
example the Caama, CanU (VuIjms) Caama, the smallest 
of the South African foxes. Dr. Smith, in his Catalogue to 
the South African Museum, from a specimen in whudi our 
figure is taken, observes, that some few individuals are to 
be met with within the limits of the colony, but that the 
favourite residence of the species seems to he to the north¬ 
ward ; though there it is daily becoming less and less nu¬ 
merous, owing to the skins being much in request among 
thu natives os a covering in the cold season. Many of the 
liucliuanas, it is stated, find their sole eranloymcnt in hunt¬ 
ing those animals with dogs or snaring them. Like other 
foxes, it is a great enemy to birds which lay their eggs on 
the ground; and it is suspiciously watched by the ostrich 
in particular during the laying season. The Caama, when 
ho succeeds in obtaining the eggs, pushes them forcibly 
along the ground till they come in contact with some sub¬ 
stance hard enough to break them, when ho feasts on tlio 
I'oatonts. The natives take advantage of the watching of 
tiu! ostrich for this robber to lure the bird to its destruction. 
Knowing that the anxious parent runs to the nest the mo¬ 
ment n fox appears, they fasten a dog near it and hide 
tliemselves. Tlic ostrich approaches to drive awoy the sup¬ 
posed fox, and is shot by the concealed hunter. (Catalogue 
oj the South African Mmeum.) 



Cantt Caama. 


Asiatic Foxes. 

As. cxaihplos of the Asiatic foxes we select the small 
Indian insectivorous fox (Cants Bengalensis of Shaw), 
which Mr. Hodgson notes among the mammalia of NepfU, 
as occurring in the Tardi. It is Drown above, with a lon¬ 
gitudinal block band. The space round the eyes is white, 
and the tail is terminated with black. 

The Fox of the Dukhun (Deccan), Kokree of tno Ma- 
brattos. Cams Kokree of Syk^ which the Colonel con¬ 
siders to bo new to science, although it much resembles the 
descriptions of the Corsac, is described by him (Zool. Proc., 
1831) as a very pretty animal, but much smaller than the 
European Fox. Head short; muzzle very sbura. Eyes 
oblique; irides nut-brown. I^s very slender. Toil trail¬ 
ing on the ground; very bushy. Along the hack and on 
the forehead fkwn <»>lour. with hair having a white ring 
near to iU tip. Back, neck, between the eyes, along the 
sides, and half way down the tail, reddish-grey, each hair 
being handed wUh black and reddish-white. All the legs 
reddish outside, reddish-white inside. Chin and throat 
dirty-white. Along the belly reddish-white. Ears externally 
dark-brown, and with the fur so short as to bo scarcely 
discoverable. Edgw of the eyelids black. Muzzle red- 
brown. Length 22 and 22i inches; of the tail Hi to 12 
inches (Sykes). 

The Cants Himakdeus, HUl Fbx of the Europeans in the 
Doan, in Kumacm, and the moiw western and elevated parts 
of the mountains, described by Mi.f^lby in the zook^cal 
P.C.. No.644. ^ ^ 


part of Mr. Royle’s ‘ Flora Himalaica,’ is greatly admired 
for the beauty of its form and the brilliancy and variety of 
its colours. The whole length to the origin of tho tad is 
2 feet 6 inches; that of the tail 1 foot 6 inches; that of the 
eats 4 inches; and the height is stated at about 1 foot 4 or 
5 inches. The animal agrees with the common European 
and American foxes (C. vulpes and C.fuivus) in the black 
marks on the backs of the ears, and in front of the hind 
and fore-legs. The coat consists of long, close, rich fur, as 
One as that of any of the American varieties, and of indnilely 
more brilliant and varied colours. Mr. Roylc procured oiiu 
at Mussooree in its winter dress. Mr. Hodgson notes it as 
a large Fbx N. 8. ? peculiar to the KachS'r. For dciails 
we refer the reader to the interesting work above men¬ 
tioned, and the Zool. Proc. for 1830, p. 103. 

Fenmkc. 

This animal, which has given rise to much controversy, ts 
generally plac^ by the French zoologists among thu Fores: 
but the observations of Mr. Yarrell, to which wo shall pre¬ 
sently allude, lead him to pronounce decidedly that the 
Fennec appeam to him to belong to the genus Cam's pro¬ 
perly so called; tho ostcological part uf the structure closely 
resembling that of the dog, and the pupil of thu cyo being 
circular. Wo owe to Colonel Dixon Uenham the first good 
figure of the animal, and in the Appendix to his travels is 
a very luminous histqry and description of it, as far as the 
'iifiirmation went at the time of its publication. 

The Fennec obtained by Bruce when he was consul- 
general at Algiers, was said to bo mote frequently found in 
the territories of Benni Mezzab and Wcrglah, where the 
date grows. In these districts tho Fcnnocs are hunted for 
their skins, for which there is a market at Mecca, whence 
they are exported to India. Bruce, after leaving Algiers, 
bought two more Fennecs, one at Tunis, which had been 
bruuglit by the Fczznn caravan to the Island of Gcrba, and 
f hence to the place where Bruce procured it; tho other at 
Scuaar, and he knew not whence this last came. Both 
those resembled tho first, and were called Fennecs. The 
Fennec which Bruce had at Algiers lived for feveral 
months, and when he left that place he gave the animal to 
Captain Cleveland, R.N., who presented it to Mr. Braiulof-, 
the Swedish consul. His favourite food consisted of dales 
or any sweet fruit; but Jio was also very fond of eggs. Ho 
would eat bread when hungry, more especially if it was ren¬ 
dered palatable by honey or sugar. Tho sight of a liird 
aroused him to eager watclifulness as long as it was pre¬ 
sent ; and a <'at was his aversion. He would endeavour to 
hide from the latter; but never sliowed a disposition to 
resist or defend himself. The animal was disposed to sleep 
by day, but as night came on it became restless to cxces... 
Bruce never hesM it utter any sound. He says that the 
animal is described in many Arabian bonks under the name 
of El Fennec, by which appellation he states that it is 
known all over Africa; and he conceives that the word is 
derived from the Greek ^omE, a palm or date-tree, adding 
that the animal builds his nest on trees, and dues not bur¬ 
row in the earth. 

Description qf Bruce's Length about 10 inches; 

tail Aj inches, near an inch at the tip being black. From 
the point of the fore-shoulder to that of the fore-toe ‘.'j 
inches; from the occiput to the point of nose 2i inches. 
Ears erect, 3i inches in length, li inch in breadth, with a 
plait or fold at the bottom externally; the interior bordos 
were thickly covered with soft white hair, but tho middle 
part was bare, and of a pink or rose-colour; interior cavity 
very large. Pupil of the eye large and black; iris deep 
blue. Whiskers strong and thick. Isjose sharp at the liji, 
black and iiolished. Upper jaw projecting: number of 
cutting toetn in each jaw six; those in the under jaw 
smallest; two long, large, and exceedingly pointed canines 
in each jaw; molars four on each side above and below. 
Legs small; feet very broad, with four toes, armed with 
crooked, black, and sharp claws on each; claws of forc-foct 
more crooked and sharp than those behind. Colour of the 
body dirty-white, bordering on cream-colour; the hair on 
the belly rather whiter, softer, and longer than that of the 
rest of the body: look, sly, and wily. 

Lacdpdde is said to have given the animal the generic 
name of Fennecus. Illiger describes it under the appellation 
of Megalotis, placing it in his order Falculata, immediately 
before Canis and Hyxina, and gives the number of molars 
in each jaw as six, but without quoting any authority. 
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Spnrman mokeg the Fennee the specieg he has Called Zerda, 
and a little animal found in the samls of Cambeda, near 
the Cape of Good Hope * after him. Pennant and Gtnelin 
named the animal Cams Cerdn. Brandor considered it as 
n kind of fine, but Bluraenbach inclined to place it among 
the Viverr®. Geoifroy St. Hilaire, holding Bruce’s de¬ 
scription to bo inaccurate and imperfect, sunpoacs the Fen- 
nec to be a Galago; but Desmarost, like llligor, gives it a 
position at the end of tho Digitigrades in llic omer Car- 
iiwssiers. Cuvier, in his ‘ Regno Animal,* speaks of tho 
umniat doubtingly and loosely. 

Mr. Griffith flgiiros two animals, both, according to him, 
belonging to this genus. One came from tho Cape of 
Good Hope, and is in tho Paris Museum, whoro Cuvier 
named it Canis Me^aiotis; and Desmarost has described 
it in his Mammalogie. (Eney. Meth. Hujip., p, 538.) Thus 
is called by Col. Hamilton Bmith, who made the drawings 
of both, Megalotis Lalandii, to distinguish it from Bructfs 
Fonnee,. Tne other is from the inlorior of Nubia, and is 
in Ibe Frankfort Museum. The first of these is as large as 
the common fox, and dilfors altogether from Bruce’s Feiinec. 
Col. Smith considora the second to be Bruce’s animal. 

M. Louckart states (Isis 2, Cuhier, 1825) that M. Tem- 
ininck and himself saw the Frankfort animal which had 
boon drawn by Col. Smith, and recognised it as the true 
Zerda; and M. Toraminck, m the prospectus of his ‘ Mo¬ 
nographics de Mammalogie,' announced it as belonmng to 
the genus Canis. M. Leuckart agrees with him, and would 
suppress the generic terms Megalotis and Fennecus, because, 
in his opinion, the animal very obviously belongs to the 
genus Canis, and to tho suhgonns Vulnes, the number of 
teeth and their form being precisely the same as those of 
the fox, to which it hears a great resemblance in the feet, 
number of tho toes, and form of tho tail, and tho prin¬ 
cipal difference lying in the greaf length of the ears and 
the general smallness of the animal. 

Descrijdion (\f Major Denham’s Fennee (Fennecus 

Cerdo). Dental formulac-Incwors |; Canines \i Molars 

^ p Length of head from oxtremily of noso to occiput 

(inches) 3g; breadth between oye.s 0 {; length, of ears S',; 
widest breadth 2; breadth of oranimu between the curs 1J; 
length from occiput to insertion of tail 9^; tail C; height 
before, from the ground to tho top of back, above shoulder, 
6J; height behind to top of hack, alwvc loins, hreatllh 
of extremity of noso OA; length of middle claws of fore¬ 
foot 0,’, ; external claws OJ; middle and external claws of 
hind-feet O^.. General colour white, slightly inclining tif 
Btraw-yellow; above from tho occiput to insertion of tail 
light rufous-brown, delicately pencill(^ with fine black 
lines from tliiuly scattered hairs tipped with black; the 
exterior of the thighs lighter rnfous-brown; chin, throat, 
holly, and interior of thighs and logs, white or cream-colour. 
Noso pointed anch;ffilacK at tho extremity, covered above 
with very short whitish hair inclining to rufous, with n small 
irregular rufous sjwt on each side beneath the eyes; whis¬ 
kers bhu;k, rather short, and scanty; back of head pale 
rufous-hrown. Ears very largev erect, and pointed, covered 
extemallv with short, pale, rufous-brown hair; internally 
thickly miiged on the ipargins with long, greyish-white 
hairs, especially in front; the rest of the ears internally, 
hare; externally, folded or plaited at the base. Tail very 
full, cylindrical, rufous-brown, pencilled with fine block 
linos on the back, doe)ier above than underneath, and with 
< n small dark brCwn s^t at an iniffi below its insertion on 
the upper side; ends of the hairs at the extremity of tho 
tail black, forming a bhtek tip about three, quarters of an 
inch Icing. Anterior feet pentadac^oja, posterior tetradac- 
tylous; both covered to the claws wiA tnodorately long 
whitish hairs, slightly inclining to straw-yellow ; tffiiws mo¬ 
derately hooked, vety much compressed, and vety sharp, 
vellowish-whiie or l^ht homroolour; himlur claws most 
eompre*s(^ longest, and least arched. The tax very soft 
and fine; %tt op tiie back from the forehead to tite in¬ 
sertion of the toll, aa well as that on the luqiw part of the 
shoulder bofinee, and mhidly the whole of the binder t^gh, 
formed of tri*«olimtod ba^ t^seiof which » pif » dark 
lead-oolptir, the middle white, and the extremity light 
rufiiiM-hrown. •idppefuhlr fo i^on Denham's 

and CcjtUdn ClsfptrtossU, iF, hmf DUeoveriet 


in Northern and Central Africa., 4to., Lopdo*. John 
Murray, 1826.) 

After the appearance of the account m the appendix to 
Col. Denham’s Travels which bad been drawn up by Mr. 
Children and Mr. Vigors coiuointly, Mr. Cross, then of 
Exetor Change, presented a fine young specimen imme¬ 
diately after its death to the Zoological Society, by which 
means a complete skeleton, as well os a preserved skin, was 
set up. Mr. Yarroll, to whom the skull was submitted for 
inspection, found that the twth agreed in every particular 
with the dentition of tho genus Canis, in which it was 
originally placed by Bruce. The front^ sinus was some¬ 
what less than tho general proportion observed in tliia 
family, and the top of tho bead nod no appearance of the 
centrid ridge for the insertion of the \mper ©dgo of the 
temporal muscle so conspicuous in the Canes Lupus and 
Lyeaon, Vulpes, and Lagopus. There was a greater de¬ 
velopment of the lateral portions of the parietal hones by 
which it obtains a larger volume of brain; the zygomatic 
arch was more compressed, and the post orbital portion of 
the hones forming the arch was much weaker. The head, 
compared with those of tho most perfect English breed of 
dogs, more closely resembled that of tho femer (Canis 
Britannicus of authors, Canis terrarius of Dr. Cuius) tli.'ui 
any other, but tho muzzle in the Fennee was more pointed. 
The form of the lower jaw and its condjdes also agreed 
precisely with the same parts in the dog. Tlio head of the 
Fennee however presented another pecunarily—the auditory 
cells were larger than the same parts in the comnum fox, 
though the Femee is two-thirds less than the fo.v in size. 
The ossicula auditus were as large in proportion, and 
equally perfect in form. The external conch was also largo, 
and it is probable that the Fennee hears more acutely than 
most quadrupeds. Tho skeleton, generally, so closely re¬ 
sembled that of tho dog as to make a particular description 
unnecessary: there was also one other point of similarity— 
tho pupil of the eye was circular. 

Mr. Vigors ascertained from the same skull that the 
teeth of the Fennee correspond almost precisely with those 
of the/oa:. 

M. Rilppel has figured and described in his Atlas Zu der 
Reise im nordlichen Afriha, together wiih six other spocios 
of Canis, the Fennee, Cunis Zerda, Zimm. Three sjieci- 
mens were transmitted to Frankfort, all perfectly alike in 
markings, and differing little ftom each other in slzo. Tliey 
wore found in the neighbourhood of Amlonkal, and in tho 
desert of Korti, where they inhahit holes made by them¬ 
selves. They do not nestle on trees as Bruce asserted. 
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Foshi. Foxiiii. 

Dr. Bmcklawl, ia b» ‘ ferii^eiwator Twatke,’ figures a 
fern M recent anA-fossU ntnopg wammalk of the first 
jtokOd of llieTertiaw series (Eocene of Lyell), and mentions 
tlte./ba; in hie bat orvmrtetonl usiinaia found in the gypsum 
of the Eakn of Earw. The most, complete fossil sp^men 
M that erlMch wae fonnd in tbe .qnareies of CBmngcn^near 
Constance, overlaid \sy upwards of twenty feet of math bme- 
stone, anA Mffing stone, brought to England ^ R. I. 
MurehiiKni. Em., tbaa wesident of tbe Geologieal 8«ciety 
of ilOVtdbilt dflyftidt 
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TiDnsactiotM* (vol. iiit, 8nd Series), and Kives excellent 
figures of the/ox, which is accurately described in the same 
napor by Dr. Mantell. Mr. Murohi8on|a observations lead 
him to think that the (Eningen formation is exclusively of 
antient lacustrine origin, but that it is entively posterior to 
the molasse of Switzerland. Birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, 
crustaceans, oonohifers, mollusks, and plants, a leaf of one 
of tlie latter being scarcely distingt^hable from the Acer 
vtllosum ot NepSl, occur in the Qiningen beds. The other 
mammalia found there were Rodents, see Cuv., Ossem. Fbss., 
tome V., partie i., p. 61 >64); one is in the British Mnseuin, 
and has been subsequently figured and named by Mr. Kii- 
nig, Ancema Qiningensi*, and Professor Sedgwick brought 
one from the quarries which M. Laurillard referred to the 
genus Lagomy*. It is worthy of notice that lemmings are 
said to be the principal food of the Arctic fox, and that Cap¬ 
tain James Ross found in the burrow of one great numbers of 
the two species of lemming, and the bones of hares, fish, 
and ducks, in great quantities as well as several ermine, 
(p. 392). Mr. Murchison’s/o.* is stated to be scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable ftom the common fox. One slab of this fine 
fossil is in Mr. Murchison's possession: the other half he 
most liberally presented to the Geological Society of Lon¬ 
don, in whose museum it now is*. 

FOX, RICHARD, bishop of Winchester, an eminent 
statesman, and minister of Henry VII. and VIII., was 
bom of poor parents, towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century, at Kopesley, near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, 
studied at Magdalen College, Oxford, and Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and finally went to the University of 
Paris for his tVirther improvement in divinity and the canon 
law. There ho laid the foundation of his fortunes, by 
gaining the frienaship of Morton, bishop of Ely, a zealous 
Lancastrian, wno nad lied from England in 1483 upon the 
failure of tno uukc of Buckingham’s insurrection against 
Richard III. Through Morton’s introduction. Fox was 
taken uito tneeaii of Richmond’s service; and having been 
ot matona use in the negotiations with the French court 
propamtorv to the descent upon England, coittinued to 
enjoy the can s confidence after his accession to the throne 
oy the title rtf Heni-y VIl. He was successively made privy 
councilor Inshop of Exeter, keeper of the privy seal, se- 
ci'ciary of state, bishop of Bath and Wells, Durham, and 
Winchester, and was fi-oquently employed in important om- 
hiossios. Indeed no one stood higher in favour, or had 
more weiglit with the king, who appointed him one of 
tlio executors of his will, and recommendod him strongly 
to the notice and confidence of Henry VIII. He was also 
executor to Margaret countess of Richmond [Bkaufort], 
and in that capacity had a great share in settling the foun¬ 
dation of St. John’s College, Cambridgo. Henry VIII. no 
doubt appreciated liis talents and integrity, for he con¬ 
tinued him in his offices ; but the habits of the aged mi¬ 
nister, trained to frugality under a most parsimonious 
master, were ill suited to retain the favour of a young, gay, 
ostentatious monarch, and he was thrown into the back¬ 
ground by the earl of Surrey, lord treasurer. In hope of 
supplanting that nobleman by one Qualified to win Henry’s 
regard as a companion, yet too humole to aspire to the first 
place in the slate. Fox introduced Wolsey, then his 
cluiplaiu, to the king’s society, in 1613. The result is well 
known. Wolsey soon engrossed the king’s confidence; and 
in 1515 the bishop of Winchester, disappointed and dis¬ 
gusted, retired to his diocese, and spent the rest of bis life 
ill Works ofiBohifleonee and piety, and the discharge of the 
duties of his office. Corpus College, Oxford, and the free- 
schools of Grantham and Tkttnton, in Somersetshire, are of 
his foundation. He became blind about ten years before 
his death, which took place Sept. 14, 1528. He was buried 
in a ciiapel of his own building, on the south side of the 
high altar of Winchester cathedral. (.Biographia Sri- 
tannica.) 

FOX, JOHN, commonly called the Martyrologist, from 
the work by vthieh ho fo ^inclpally known, was bom at 
Boston, in Lincolnshh'a, in 1517, was entered at Brazeiiose 
College, Oxford, id l$il> and elected a fellow of Magdalen 
College in 1543. Beto '&is he had been chiefly distin¬ 
guished for the cultivation of Latin poetry; but he had 
lately applied himself wi^ great earnestness to tho study 


* N. B. Th<* t»4drr ii reqursUid to tekc’ noilee tliiit iu tlte AVtIeV Fhun.fi 
the tlchti^iUonf of tho OuM of tho oUv im«placod (^i. 818). Tito 
went*, 'tohavo Vioeo'wtMeA uuAor llio m»p«r ftgiire, outl 
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of divinity, tho result of which was that ho became a con¬ 
vert to Proteiitantism, and on a charge of heresy being 
brought against him, was deprived of his fellowship in 1545. 
His rather had left him some property, but this was also 
now withhold fronl him, on the same ground, by a second 
husband whom his mother had married, and ho was in con¬ 
sequence reduced to groat distress. At last he obtained 
the situation of tutor in the femily of Sir Thomas Lucy, of 
Ciiarlecot, in Warwickshire, tho same whoso deer-park 
Shakspooro is accused of robbing. This place however bo 
left after some time, and was again subjected to many dis¬ 
appointments and hardships. At length he was taken into 
the* house of Mary duchess of Richmond, to instruct tho 
children of her brother the earl of Surrey, who was then 
confined on the charges for which he soon after suffered 
death. After the accession of Edward VI. Fox was re¬ 
stored to his fellowship; but be fell again into danger in the 
time of Mary, in consequence of which ho wont abroad, aud 
after wandering through difi’erent parts of Germany was 
taken into employment as a corrector of the press by Opo- 
rinus, the eminent printer at Basil. On the death of Mary 
ho returned to England, where his formet pupil, the elde.st 
son of the unfortunate earl of Surrey, who was now duke of 
Norfolk, received him with gi'eat kindness, and settled a 
pension on him for life. A prebend in the cburcli of Can¬ 
terbury was also given to him by Cecil. Although how¬ 
ever be retained this preferment till bis death. Fox never 
would subscribe to the articles of religion as finally settled, 
and this prevented his ever attaining any higher dignity in 
the church. He may be considered as having belonged 
properly to the sect of the Puritans. * Fox tho Mar- 
tyrologisf,’ says the Rev. Michael Tyson, in a letter 
to Mr, Gough, dated Old House> 4th of August, 1779, 
and printed in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anccdoles of tho 
Eighteenth Century’(viii. 0491,‘is the first man I have 
seen depicted with a broad-brimmed hat and baud; (sec 
the print of him in the ‘ Horwlogia,’ p. 299).’ 

Fox died in 1587. He was the autliorof numerous works, 
a list of which is given in the ‘ Biographia Britannioa';’ but 
the only one that is now remembered is bis ‘ History of tho 
Acts and Monuments of tho Church’ (commonly called liis 
‘ Book of Martyrs’), which was first printed in one vnhime 
folio, in 1053, but was afterwards divided inlo three volumes, 
and has been repeatedly reprinted both entire, and in an 
abridged, modernized, or otherwise mutilated form. Tlio 
trustwortliilioss of this great record of the sutfiii-ings of the 
early English reformers has been biltcrly assailed by many 
Catholic writers; but nothing beyond a few comparatively 
unimportant mistakes, arising from some degree of credu¬ 
lity, and a natural, though exaggerated zeal, seems to be 
established against it; (lie veracity aud honesty of the 
venerable author may be aflirmed t« be quite unimpeached. 
It has preserved many facts, some of greater, some of less 
importance, that are nowhere else to ho found. It ought 
also to bo noted to the citidit of tho author, that he showed 
himself throughout his life, if not a friend to toleration in 
the largest vierv, yet a decided enemy to persecution and 
severity in the sui)pre.ssion of religious errors. In this .sen¬ 
timent he was a considerable way ahead of the general, it 
may almost be said, the universally prevalent notions of his 
age. His mind was certainly not a very capacious one, nor 
had he any protousions to great depth or accuracy of Icarp- 
ing; but lor tho consistency and cxcellunco of his moral 
character no man of his time was held in higher regard. 
Fox was a frequent preacher, as well us a vuluminuus 
writer. One of his early performiniccs in Latin poetry, a 
comedy (as it is called) entitled ‘ Do Christo Triumiihaiitc,’ 
has been translated inlo English by Richard Daye, a .son of 
John Dave, the printer, from whose press the first edition 
of the ‘Acts and Monuments’ proceeded, and who indued 
would seem to have suggested that work. Daye’s epitaph 
on his tombstone in the chancel of tho church of Little 
Bradloy-juxla-Tliurlow, Suffolk, says that ho— 

* Sat a Fos to writ« how iQATtyrs run 
By Uoiiih to life. Fox ventured iiAiav and heahh 
To give Iheia Ughi$ Dayo Bpent in print hi-* wuultli.' 

(8oa Kichul«*Mil.^0: uliiu67<h) 

There is also a French translation of tho abovomonlioned 
comedy under the title of ‘ Le Trionipho do J. C.,' by 
.lacqjUes Bionvenu, citizen of Geneva, 4to., Gonev., 1062; 

, a very scarce work. 

I In a lettoi- of Dr. Samuel Xnigiit (author uf the ' Life of 
Eriisiuuo’) to Dr. Z. Grey, dated BluntsUam, near St. Ives 
‘ 3K 2 
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24th of March, 1 734, publishod by NiohoU (t. 360), the 
writer says, * 1 made a vitit to old father Strype, when in 
town la»t; ho is turned ninety, yet very brisk, and with 
only a decay of sight and memory. . . . Mr. Strype told 
me that he Md great materials towards the liib of the old 
lord Burleigh, and Mr. Fox the Martyrologist, which he 
wished he could hare finished, but most of his p^rs are 
in characters: Ins grandson is learning to decypher 
them.' . „ 

FOX, GEORGE, founder of the sect of Quakers, on 
enthusiast honest, sealous, illiterate, yet of no mean capa¬ 
city and influence, was born at Drayton, in Leicestershire, 
in July, 1624. His origin and the beginning of his 
preaching are thus shortly told by Neal. (Hist, qf Pu¬ 
ritans, iv. c. I.) * His ikther, being a poor weaver, put him 
apprentice to a country shoe-maker; but having a peculiar 
turn of mind for religion, he wont away from his master, 
and wandered up and down the countries like an hermit, in 
a leathern doublet; at length, his friends, hearing he was at 
London, persuaded him to return home, and settle in some 
regular course of employment; but after ho had boon some 
months in the eeuntry, ho went from his friends a second 
time in the year 1646, and threw off all further attendance 
on the public service in the churches. The reasons he gave 
for his conduct were, because it was revealed to him that a 
loarnod education at the university was no qualification for 
a minister, but that all depended on the anointing of the 
spirit; and that God who made the world did not dwell in 
temples made with hands. In 1647 he travelled into Derby¬ 
shire and Nottinghamshire, walking through divers towns 
and villages, which way soever his mind turned, in a solitary 
manner. Ho fusted much, and walked often abroad in 
retired places, with no other companion but his Bible. Ho 
wmild sometimes sit in a hollow tree all day, ond frequently 
walk nliout the fields in the night like a man possessed 
with deep melancholy. Towattls the latter end of this 
year ho began first to set up as a teacher of others, the 
ptin?;ipnl argument of his discourse being, that people 
shouhl receive the inward divine teachings of the Lord, and 
take that for their rule.' 

Prom the beginning of his leaching he discontinued the 
use of outward marks of respect. He says, in his journal 
for 164K, ‘ When tho Lord sent me forth into the world, he 
forbid mo to put oil' my hat to any, high or low, and I was 
required to thee and thou all wen un^ women, without any 
respect to rich or jKior, great or small; and ns I travelled 
up and down, 1 was not to bid jKMjple good-morrow or good- 
evening, iinitlicr might 1 bow or scnipo with my log to any 
one; and this inmlo the sects and professions to rage.’ 
Nothing probably conduced so much to the virulent porso- 
culioii of the Quakers us their refusal of such tokens df 
respect, which persons in office interpreted into' wilful 
contenipt, except their conscientious refusal to take any 
oath, wiiich involved them iti the heavy penalties attached 
to the refusal of tho oallis of allegiance and supremacy. 

Wc shall not enter on a detail of his reli^ous tenets, 
labours, or suffet^igs; tho latter are fully recorded in 
his journal, and noticud in most hiatorics. It is neces¬ 
sary however to refer to his doctrine (Journal, 1649, p. 
26), that ' it is not the scriptures, but the holy spirit, by 
which opinions ond religions arc to be tried.’ By this test, 
each convert might heliovo himself possessed of a peculiar 
iufiiUihlo iuteraai guide; and, in feet, it proved a warrant for 
any wild fancies which entered the minds of bis followers, 
and led some into extravagances which gave a Colour for the 
cruel treatment which all experienced. (Neal, iv. c. 3.) Into 
such extravagances Fox himself does not appear to have 
> been betmyM. From 1648 till within a few years of his 
death his life was made up of travel, disputation, and im- 
prisunmont. He visited tte continent 6t Enrope several 
tiroes, and in 1671 mode a voyage to our Anerfean colonies. 
Wlicrever he went he seems toliave Tefr permafleflt traces 
of his preaching and presence. Quaker T&eeffVtg-hduses 
were first ostabliihed in Lancashire and the parts a4|aoeht 
in IfiSfl, and in 1667 the congregations were OTganiseo into 
one body Ibr purposes of corretpoadenee, charity, and the 
taaintenaiiiiB of unifom ditei^ne. The term Quaker 
arose at Derby is 1660. on pccaiaba of Pox being btouiAt 
bofere one Ipftioe Bsnnet, ‘ waa the fiist t^t called 
nsQuakeip, b^pauae I bid thefe Tremble at the HVd t^ihe 
Lera.' I In 1677, and agam in 1661. he visited the Nether¬ 
lands, where bis tenetr hod taken deep root. Afrer Us 
(etora from the latU^ journey, hii oMMtitutioD betug 


broken by the labours and hardships of near 40 years, he 
desisted from travelling, but continued to preach occasion* 
ally in London till within a few days of his death, which 
took place January 13,1691. 

To Fox, and others among his associates [Barclay; 
Pknn], tho praise of zeal, patience, self-denial, courage, are 
amply due; and their sufferings under colour of law are a 
dis^aecful evidence of the tyranny of the government and 
the intolerance of the people. But there was one point in 
Fox’s early conduct which justly exposed him to censure 
and punishment, his frequent interruption of divine worship 
as performed by others. From this practice, in the latter 
part of his ministry, ho seems to have abstained. His 
moral excellence and the genuineness of his devotion are 
unquestioned. Penn, a favourable witness, but a grave, 
sober, learned man, not likely to be caught by mere rantingt 
has left a^n elaborate tribute to Fox’s virtues in the preface 
to Fox’s '‘Journal, from which wo extract tho following 
detached passages. 

* He had an extraordinary gift in opening the scriptures, 
but above all ho excelled in prayer. The inwardness and 
weight of his speech, the reverence and solemnity of his 
address and behaviour, and the truoness and fullness of 
his words, have often struck even strangers with admiration. 
The most awful living reverent frame 1 ever felt or hpheld, 

I must say was his in prayer.** He was of an innocent hie, 
no busy-body, nor self-seeker** a most merciful man, as 
ready to forgive as unapt to give or take an offence** an in¬ 
cessant labourer; as unwearied, so undaunted in his 
services for God and his people; ho was no more to be 
moved to fear than to wrath ** civil beyond all forms of 
breeding, very temperate, eating little and sleeping loss, 
though a bulky person.’ Fox's writings were for the most 
part short, they are very numerous, and in the collociive 
edition fill three volumes, folio, (fox's Journal; Neal’s 
History of Puritans ; SonaW's History qf Quakers. Aikins’s 
Gm. Bwg. contains a better account of Fox than any other 
dictionary that we have seen.) 

FOX, CHARLES JAMES, was born on the 24th of 
January, 1749. He was the third son of the Right Hon. 
Henry Fox, who, in 1763, was created Lord Holland, and 
of Lady Georgiana Carolina, the eldest daughter of Charles, 
second duke of Richmond. 

Having commenced his education in a preparatory school 
at 'Wandsworth, Fox was sent, at the age of nine, to Eton. 
Here his progress was very rapid; and while ho thus early 
gave unequivocal indications of tho powers of mind wliioh 
afterwards yielded so rich and abundant a harvest, ho waa 
not less distinguished among his school companions for 
that warmth of feeling and amiability of character which, 
through life, seraed to make men his friends and keep them 
BO. His education was interrupted, before he wius fifteen, 
by a three months’ trip to Paris and to Spa, in which ho 
was accompanied by his father; and tho interruption is of 
more consequence than otherwise it could have been, if it 
be true, as is represented, that to the misplaced indulgence 
of the father during this tour is to be traced the devotion to 
the gaming fable, which, ever after, was the principal alloy 
of Fox’s happiness. * He had left school a boy,’ says Mr. 
Allen, in his biographical sketch in the * Encyclopeedia 
Britannica;’ * he returned to it with idl the follies aqd fop¬ 
peries of a young man.’ He continued at Eton but one 
year longer, and, in the autumn of 1764, entered at Hertford 
College, Oxfotd. Here, as during the latter part of bis 
course at Eton, learning an^ ploasure were his pursuits in 
turn. He left Ox&rd in the autumn of 1766. He then 
went abroad, and having passed two years chiefly in Italy, 
returned to England in August, 1768. In his absenoe, and 
before he was yet of age, he had been elected member uf 
parliament for Midhurst. 

Fox took bis seat in parliament as a supporter of the 
duke of Grafton's ministry. His father, who had entered 
public life undra the auspioes of Sir Robert Walpole, bad 
in the progress of time became estranged from the Whig 
]hurty; and it was frein the opinions of the father «t 
perM in favour of the court and of an administration 
whdae strength was in the court, that the Jnginning of 
Fbk’s pelitieu career derived i^’ehiaacter. Fox made h^t 
first speech on the lOfli of AtirH, 1769, on ^ Sttbjqot^ 
the femous Middlesex election, supporting die decision in 
favour of Ooionel Luttrel and against Mr. Wilkes. , In 
Fobrua^ 1776, when the duke irf Grafton was succeeded 
by Lord North as premier, Fox wa aj^nted a juniet Ibid 
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of tbo admirolty. He resigned this situation two years podient, he took many opportunities to censure strongly 
after, in consequence of some misunderstanding with Lord the manner in which it was carried on. Ho denounced the 
North; but in less than twelve months he was brought heavy expenditure which ministers, in prusecutiuu of a war 
back into the ministry, being appointed, in January, 1773, utyust, inexpedient, and little likely to be successful, wore 
one of the lords of the Treasury. In February of the next recklessly entailing ujwn the nation; and when he saw no 
year ho was again dismissed from his situation, and that prospect of their desisting from the war, he zealously sought, 
somewhat unceremoniously. The immediate cause of the in tsonjunction with his party, to effect by other means a 
dismissal was the following. A motion had been made in diminution of the public burdens. In the beginning of 
the House of Commons that Mr. Woodfall, the printer of 1780 Mr. Burke brought forward his plan of economical 
the ‘ Public Advertiser,’be taken into the custody of the reform, which was zealously supported by Fox. After 
surjeaht-at-arms, in consequence of some remarks on the having passed through its earlier stages, it was ullimatuly 
Speaker which had oppeared in that newspaper; when rejected. But the people had now come to fed (ho weight 
Fox, thinking this punishment insufiicient, without con- of their burdens and to speak out. Petitions poured iii 
suiting Lord North moved an amendment to the effoot from all parts of the kingdom for a reduction of the piiblie 
that Mr. Woodfall bo committed to Newgate. Lord North, expenditure ; and on the 6th of April resolutions were 
being compelled, or thinking himself compelled, to support carried against the influence of the crown and in favour of 
the amendment gainst the original motion, was left m a an inquiry into the expenditure of tlio country and of a 
minority on a division. There had previously4||Ben some diminution thereof. A concurrence of ihvourable circum- 
coolness between Fox and the premier. The defeat which stances enabled the minister to stand up against tliis vo(e, 
l..ord North considered had beoii browht upon him by an and to recover his once lost majority. But even a dis.solU' 
act of insolent temerity on the part of Fox did not of course tion of tho parliament, which took place shortly after, 
tend to diminish it; and a few days after, as Fox was enabled him to gain only a short respite^ On the 22iid of 
sitting in the House of Commons on the ministerial bench, February, 1782, a motion of General Conway’s for an 
he received from the hands of one of the door-keepers the address to the crown against a continuance of the war was 
lollowiiig laconic note:—‘Sir, His Majesty has thought lost only by one vote; and when revived under a somewhat 
proper to order a new commission of tho Treasury to be different form five days after, was carried by a majority of 
made out, in which I do not perceive your name. North.’ 19. On the 19th of March, the ministers having shown 
In a very short time Fox was in opposition. for a short time a disposition still to cling to office, resigned 

So long as Fox was a ministerialist ho had by no means their situations, 
concurred on all occasions in the opinions of his colleagues, It is needless to say how much Fox’s exertions had contri- 
iior, when he differed, had he abstained from expressing bated to this result. He had indeed risen by this time to be 
and acting upon his own. When he retired from office in considered the leadingmemberof opjjosition, and tobc,more 
I r72, one chief reason for the stop wa.s his opposition to the than any other statesman of the tune, ‘ conspicuous in tho 
Royal Marriage Act, which was introduced tlmt year by the nation's eye.’ At the last general election, in tho autumn 
muVl.siry. Afterwards, in 177.3, when he was again in office, of 1780, he had been solicited to stand fur Westminster, and 
be not only spoke, but voted against his colleagues, in hod been returned in the teeth of every court effort and every 
favour of a motion by Sir William Meredith for a com- trick of private intrigue and intimidation. On the forma- 
nultcc of the whole house to consider the propriety of sub- tion of the new ministry under Lord Rockingham, Fox was 
.script ion to the Thirty-nine Articles. He went even so far appointed secretrary of state for foreign affairs. Ho iuunodi- 
as to be one of tho tellers for the minority on this occasion, alcly sot about negotiations for peace. For this purpose he 
And, in order to protect Fox from the suspicion of being instrucledMr. Grenville, the plenipotentiary at Paris, to pro- 
aciiiatcil by vengeance or other discreditable motives in tho pose in the outset the independence of tho United States of 
Course Ilf opposition upon which he now entered, it must bo America, not making it a condition of a general treaty. 
a'Med, that the que.stion of American taxation, on which. This h« did in pursuance of a resolution which, upon Ins 
anil on tlu! measures arising out of which, he violently recommendation, had been passed in tho cabinet, and to 
opposed Lord North’s administration, was never once which the king's assent had been obtained. But the minis- 
liioiight under discussion during the time that ho himself try had contained within itself from the beginning in the 
f I. med !i part of it. Again, he had formed, since the time lierson of Lord Shelburne, who had boon introduced by the 
of his entrance into public life, an intimate friendship with king without consulting the wislios of Lord Rockingham, 
M.-. 15 Hike; and if tho inlUience exorcised over him by an clement of dissension. This nobleman, between whom 
Ilii.s(li.sliuguisliedstatc.sman—aninfluencetowhoseStrength *«id Lord Rockingham’s friends there was no cordial ci>- 
l''o\ freipientlv testified in after days, when their paths operation, and who was naturally led to presumo much on 
M ore dissevered and a cloud had sotiled upon their friend- his fancied possession of the royal coiilidence, was now 
slop - ■contributed at all to bring about tho change which doing his best to thwart Fox’s measures of paci flea tion. He 
now took place in Fox’s political position, neither is this sought to represent the offer of recognition of iiidependcuce 
surely aqy ground for reproach. Mr. Burke’s conversation, as a conditional one; and, after Lord Huckinghani’s illnc.ss 
doubtless, as well os bis speeches and writings, assisted to had rendered him unable to attend the deliberations of the 
open Fox’s eyes to the evils of tW system of court intrigue cabinet, he succeeded in getting a majority to concur in 
and dominutiou to which for a while, in a subordinate part, this view. He was afterwards discovered by Fox to be 
he had allowed himself to be subjected. From those evils carrying on a clandestine communication with Dr. Frank- 
iigaiii he had now smarted inliis own person; and while it lin. Fox now made up his mind to resign. He did so 
would havo been strange if any longer he had been blind at once upon the death of Lord Rockingham, which look 
to them, it would have been a despicable thing if the place in July, but four months after the formation of iho 
fearof men’s tongues, or the pride of an outward consistency, ministry; and the same course was then taken by other 
had prevented him from speaking and acting by the light friends of Lord Rockingham, by Lord JoJin Cavciidisli, the 
of his newly-gotten wisdom. * It ahould be homo in mind Duke of Portland, and Lord Keppel. Tho Rockiiighain mi- 
iilso that his father, who was mainly instrumental in con- nistry was now broken up. 

ueeting Fox with the ministry, died in the summer of 1774; The Shelburne ministry, though, as regards its mode 
and this event would most probably have removed many of formation, it was but a modification of tho old jne, was 
scruples that hitherto might have served to restrain Fox yet essentially different in chaiaotor. Mr. Pitt, , who had 
from entering the ranks ot opposition. entered parliament on the occasion of the general clec- 

On the 2^d of March, 1774, the House went into com- tion in 1780, and who, during the short time that ho had 
luitteo on Lord North’s Boston Port Bill, the object of which had a seat, had fought by the side of Fox against the Amc- 
was to deprive that harbour of its privileges in consequence rioan war and in fovour of parliamentary reform, accepted 
of the opposition made by tlio inhabitants of Boston to tho the office of chancellor of the exchequer in the new minis- 
itoa duty. This was the first occasion on which Fox opposed try. Other vacant offices were filled up by old supporters 
the minUier. But from this time forward he was unremit- of tho war which Mr. Pitt had opposed, men who had held 
ting in hk opposition. He took his stand first on the prin- subordinate places in Lord North’s administration. Lord 
ciplo that the American colonies ought not to be taxed North was himself excluded from the new arrangements, 
without being represented; and secondly, on the inexpedi- Hence it came to pass that Fox and Lord North, who for 
ency of endeavouring to wtring taxes from them by force the last eight years had been violent antagonists, were 
and at the risk of reb«dlion. 'Thus oundemnttig tho war in found by one another’s side in opposition; and Uiat after a 
which Lad North iuvdved the nation as uftjust and inex- tigie, the groat question of peace or war with America 
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which had formerly divided them having been settled, and 
eouh being asRured that be could place reliance upon the 
good faith of the other, the atonilarity of their political poai- 
tions brought about a coalition. That coalition called forth 
at the time, and has called forth since, much disajiprobation. 
It may have been ill-judged; and the result indeed Showed 
that the parties had not formed a correct oslimate of the 
ublic opinion, which was an important element ih the pro- 
lora to be solved. But there was not a shade of dishonesty 
in the transaction. And inasmuch as It should bo the 
object of every statesman to extract the greatest possible 
amount of good out of the political circumstances of the 
time, such a coalition would seem to be correct in principle, 
and to be approved, if only ft be expedient and free ftom 
dishonour. i 

The question being now no longer whether there was to 
be Mace or war with America, but in what way ppace -was 
to be brought about, the two parties in opposition united 
lo pass a vote of censure on the terms of peace proposed by 
the ministers. This was in February, 1783. 'nve ministers, 
unable to obtain the king’s consent to a dissolution, re¬ 
signed; and after some difilcultios a ministry was formed 
on the 2nd of April, of which the Duke of Portland wa.s 
premier, and Lord North and Fok secretaries of state. This 
again was a short-lived odministi'atioii; and, like that of 
liord Rockingham, it fell by the mlluence of court intrigue. 
The itrinuipal measure which it attempted was that known 
by the name of Fox’s East India Bilk which Went to vest 
the government of the East Indies in a board consisting of 
seven members, who were to be appointed, the first time 
by parliament, but always aflcrwarus by the crown, for a 
period either of three or five years. The objections to the 
hill were principally of two kinds, ‘ violation of charier’ (to 
adopt Mr. Fox’s own mode of putting them) ‘ and incroaso 
of inflaoncu of the crown;’ but there were othore again who 
doiiuunced it as tending to diminish tlio inllucnco of the 
crown for the aggrandizement of the luiuistors, and who 
opposed it upon this mound. Such was the view ado|ile<l 
l»y (George 111. himself. Accordingly, when the bill had 
passed through the Commons, and came on for the second 
reading in the Lords, the king sent a message, through 
l.sird Temple, to all noblemen to whom his personal innii- 
cnco extended, that ho should consider those who voted for 
the bill not only not his fWonds, but his enemies. The ini- 
uistetR were consequently left in a minority. The next 
ilay they were dismissed; and the ministry which had been 
liirmod in April ended its career in December of the same 
year. A new ministry was formed almost immediately 
under Mr. Pitt. 

Tlio new ministers very soon found themselves in 
miiiurity in the House of C'ommous. Two resolutions, ond* 
for preventing the payment of any public money from the 
treasury, exchequer, or bank of England, in case of a pre- 
rogation or dissolution, unless the supples should bo pro- 
V eusly appropriated by act of parlsaiuent; and the other, 
postponing the Mutiny Bill, were moved by Fox and carried 
by a cuusiderable smjority. The object of those resolutions 
was to render an immediate dissolution impracticable. 
Kcsulutious against the ministers and against the mode uf 
their appointment, together with addresses to the crown 
for their dismissal, followed. But the majority against 
ministers, which at first had been formidable, fast dwindled 
down; and after the king had twice rcftisod his assent to 
theiv dismissal, he dissulvcd the parliament. The last 
effort of the opposition had been the carrying of a repre¬ 
sentation to the crown, which, written by Fox, pointed out 
forcibly and at length the evils of an administration that 
was at varianeo with a majority of the representatives of 
ilie pco)ilu. 

Fox was again oieoted for Westminster; but Sir Cecil 
Wray, the unsUccessfol candidate, having demanded a 
scrutiny, the high bailiff took upon faimsmf to make no 
return of represeuiativos for this city. Fcui was hi conse- 

S uoneii oompelled to ap^r in parliament as member for a 
ooteh tiorough; but the eonduct of the high bailiff was 
one ef the first matters larou^U before the house on its 
meotisg. ’ne Westminster scrutiny was one of the chief 
Aoestiuiu agitated for some time. Mr. Pitt and his ftiohdi 
did all that paHjr iUtfl perscmal animosity could suggest 
to prevent,, or at any rate to. delay, the atmoumiement 
of Fox’ij eMetion flir Westmiiisterf and it was not until 
after a stniggfo of n year's dutatiou that the scrutiny was 
end tM telitm mdoted W he made, in the bo- 


dnmng of the subsequent year, 17fi6, the question of Mr. 
Hastii^’s Indian administration was first brought forward 

Mr. Burke; but the trial did not begin before 1788 
tftom the eommencement to the close of this afl'air, in all 
foe preiiramary discussions, in the preparation of foe ar¬ 
ticles of change, and in the managing of the impeachment. 
Fox took a most active part. Towards the end of the year 
1788 the king's illness rendered it necessary to resort to a 
regency. Fox now violently opposed the course proposed 
to ho taken by Mr. Pitt; and while the latter contended 
that it Was for the two houses of parliament to appoint tlio 
regent, maintained that the regency belonged of right 
to the Prince of Wales. Holding this opinion, he opposed 
a motion made in the first instance by thu minister for a 
committee to inquire into precedents, and subsequently a 
bill tending to limit the powers of the regent. It so hap¬ 
pened th« the king’s speedy recovery rendered it unne¬ 
cessary tflibring tho regency question to a conclusion; but 
it must be admitted that the ground taken up by Fox upon 
this occasion was not a tenablo ground, any more than tlio 
ground taken up by the minialor. The case which now 
came before parliament was a new and unforeseen case, a 
case unprovided for by tho constitution. There was rou- 
seqaentiy no right in the matter; there was neither a right 
attaching to the lords and commons, as was maintained by 
Mr. Pitt, nor a right attaching to the Prince of Wales, as 
was contended by Mr. Vox. The question to bo decided 
was which of two courses was tho more expodiunt, not 
which was the legal one. And when both sides made il a 
question not of expediency hut of right, both sides were 
wrong, and il is diineult to say which was tlio more so. 

Ill the session of 1789 Fox distinguished himself by tlie 
support of a motion for tho repeal of the Tost and Corpo- 
ration Acts. A year after ho himself brought forwai-d a 
mution for the same jiurpose. On tho dissolution of jvir- 
liament in 1791) he was again returned for Wcstmiiisier, 
and at tho head of the poll. On the meeting of the new 
parliament, an attempt was made to gel rid of the irii|ieaeli- 
mont of Mr. Hustings, on the ground that it had abated by 
tho dissolution, and that thu new House uf Commons ecmld 
not proceed with what had bebii begun by the old one. 
Fox made a powerful speech in opposition to this view; bo 
had on this occasion the support of Mr. Pitt, and it was 
carried against the lawyers by a large majority. 

The discussions arising out of tho question of the Fi omdi 
Revolution, replete as they are with public interest, are also 
important in a life of Fox, on account of their having b-d 
to a termination not merely of his political ailiaucu, pul also 
of his friondship with Mr. Burke. Tho difference of their 
opinions on that great question had been shown so early 
as in February, 1790, during a discussion on the army 
estimates. At this time, however, each spoke of the othor 
ill terras of kindness and regard. But it was not always 
thus. When on the 6lli of May, 1791, tho Quebec Govorn- 
mont Bill, or Bill for regulating the government of Upper 
and Lower Canada, came under discussion, Mr. Burke rnso 
and was proceeding to doUver a violent diatribe against the 
French Revolution, when, after ho had been several times 
ineffoctually called to order, it was moved by Lord Shefiicid, 
and seconded by Fox, ‘that dissertations on the French 
constitution, and naiTations of transactions in France, are 
not regular nor orderly on tho question; that the claims of 
tho Quebec Bill be read a second time.* The tcmaiks 
made by Fox in Seeouding the motion, tliough there Seems 
to have been but little in th^m calculated to irritate, irri¬ 
tated Mr. Burke; and when he rose to reply, he illd so 
under the influence of stronig exdtament, and complained 
bitterly that he had not been treated Fox as one friend 
should be treated by another. He obsorvod, towards tho 
conclusion of his si»eeh, that it certainly was indiscreet at 
his time of life to provoke enemies, or give his friends oc¬ 
casion to desert him; yet if liis firm and Steady adhorenoo 
to the British bonstitation placed him tn such a dilemma, 
he would risk ell; and, sie public date end public prudence 
taught hi^ with.his last breefot ‘Fly from the 

French Cbnstitntiou.’ Fox here tjfolsMred that there was 
no loss of friendsb^i ' Yes, foOre W If t. Burke exetaiilaed, 
' I know foe ptiee of my oonduet; I have done ray duly at 
the priire of my ftuin^ our friendship is at en end.' At 
foe eonclusicai of Mt. Bufoe’s speech. Fox rose, but it was 
some minutoi before hit teirl allowed him to proceed. So 
soon titii’fae'CCtiUI speUk, he pressed upon Mr.BiMli^the 
ciaiihK Iff t of five-aad-twetity yeats'iiiiiih. 
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but to no purpose. Mr. Burko romainocl relentlosa; and 
the breach was never made whole. 

Fox distinguished himself during^ the same session of 
1791 by his opposition to the ministerial project of an 
annament against Russia, by his support of Mr. Wilbor- 
force's motion for tiw abolition of the slave trwle, and by 
the introduction of a bill for the amendment of Ihe law of 
libel. From the latter part of 1792 to 1797 his efforts were 
unceasing, first to prevent a war with Franco, and after¬ 
wards, when his warnings had been of no avail, and it had 
been entered into, to bring it to a close. During this 
period many of his friends, filled with alarm at the progress 
of events in Franco, and their probable influence on their 
own countrymen, left him to swell the majorities of the 
minister; and pitiable indeed were the minorities by wliich 
Fox’s motions, one after tho other, were supported; but this 
in no way daunted him. We must mention also tho sup¬ 
port which, in 1793, he gave to Mr. (now Earl) Grey’s 
iamous motion for parliamentary reform, his eloquent ad¬ 
vocacy in 1794 of the cause of Muir and Palmer, the 
Scottish martyrs, his indofatigablo opposition to tho treason 
and sedition bills of 1795, and liis attempt to procure 
attention to the state of Ireland and to tho grievances of 
Irish Catholics by a motion made in 1797, us additional 
important incidents during that period of his career, tho 
principal object of which was opiMsitioii to the first French 
revidutionary war. 

On the 26th of May, 1797, Mr. Grey made a second mo¬ 
tion on the subject of parliamentary reform. Fox took this 
op|)orf unity of announcing a resolution which he had formed 
to discontinue his attendance at tho house, seeing that he 
and his friends were destitute of power to carry out thoir. 
views. It is perhaps a question whether such a step as 
this can be taken by a member of the legislature without 
den lii'tioii of duty, even though it may be a means of in- 
lliicMciiig the public mind, and, through it, the legislature, 
and though tho consent of the momlier’s special constitu¬ 
ents may have been procured thereto. But, at the same 
time, it would be unjust to apply to the conduct of 
individuals acting under a very defective system of 
reprcseiilation, tests which spring from, and form parts 
of, a iierfect thoorv. The five years then, from 1797 
to wore passed by -Fox principally at St. Ann’s 

Hill, in retiioniont, and in tho pursuits of literature, 
li, was during this period of retimraent that he formed the 
project of ins * Histoi^ of tho Rei^n of James II.’ A disso¬ 
lution of pavlianiont took place m June, 1802, and Fox, 
whose popularily with his constituents had not been a whit 
diininislied by his absenting himself from the house, was 
again returned for Westminster. Almost immediately after 
his ro-eleetioii he paid a visit to Paris, prinoipally for tho 
purpose of collocting doi'umonts for his projected historical 
Work. During his stay in Paris it is said that he was 
tri'nied with marked attention by Napoleon. 

Mr. Pitt had retired from ofticein March, 1801, on find¬ 
ing himsolf unable to procure the king’s assent to the mea¬ 
sure of Catholic emancipation ; and he had been then suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr. Addington. The new ministers had almost 
immediately set about negotiations fbr*poace with France; 
and when the preliminary articles, signed ut London on 
the 1st October, 1801, had come under discussion In the 
House of Commons, Fox had emerged from his retirement 
to express his joy at the prospect now opened of a inclu¬ 
sion of tho war, and to give his best support to the ministry. 
Ho appeared again in his place on the meeting of the new 
parliament, in the autumn of 1802, still homing to contri- 
Imto to the bringing about of peace, but beginning by this 
time to doubt the sincerity or tlie ministers. A message 
from tho crown, in May, 1803, announced ihat the negoti¬ 
ations were broken off. The following year Mr. Addington 
resigiied ofiiee, having completely shown his unfitness for 
the disc^rgeof its lUities, and unable to stand against an 
opposition which induded both Fox and Pitt. It was now 
hoped that Mr. Pitt, to whom wan intrusted the making of 
tho ministei^ arrangements, would be able to ayafi himself 
of tho serrioes of Fox, by whose side, though not in rcMg- 
iiisod conjunction, he had been now sitting &r some time 
111 opposition. But tlio king would not hear of Fox being 
admitted to oifiob. Lord Grenville, Lord SpmoM, Mr, 
Windham, and others, who, like Mr. Pitt, bod been latterly 
co-operating with Fox, ref^d to lake any part in an ad¬ 
ministration from whioh Fox vme excluded; and Mr. Pitt 
vaa tipa compallad to thiW «{oa the seatteced 


suhordinates of tho Addington ministry.’ Peace came not 
from this ministry. On tho 23id of January, 1806, Mr. 
Pitt’s death dissolved it; and in the new ministry which 
was formed under Lord Grenville, Fox was appointed se¬ 
cretary for foreign affairs. His life was spared but for 
seven months lunger; but during this short period ho did 
much towards the abolition of tho slave-trade, wliieli had 
ever boon one of the objects that he niost'cnved for. and ho 
entered zealously into negotiations for peace with Fram-o, 
which it was a heavy misfortune to lu.s counir) thal his 
death did not allow him to complete. He died on flic )h 
September, 1806, in the 58th year of his age. The com¬ 
plaint which caused his death wa.s water on the chest. 

Such is a brief sketch of the public life of Fox. With 
the exception of tho first six years of it, in whiefi ho was 
cither a supporter or a member of a court administration, 
it was in substance consistent. From tho beginning to the 
end it was honest. There are parts of liis public life cer¬ 
tainly which have led others to call his honesty into qvu-s- 
tion, and to deny to him tho qualify of consistency; and of 
these parts, or at any rate of some of them, there are those 
among his friends and admirers who Iwve professed disap¬ 
probation. Such ports are his early connexion wifli the 
court, his coalition with Lord North, and, shortly bel'ore his 
death, his coalition with Lord Grenville. Mr. Hazlitt lia.s 
observed that ‘ his life was deficient in the throe principal 
points, the beginning, the middle, and the end. He began 
a violent tory, and became a flaming patriot out of private 
pique; he afterwards coalesced with Lord North, and died 
an accomplice with Lord Grenville.’ {Political lismyx 
and Public Charaeten, p. 377.) The charge that he was 
actuated by private pique when, in 1774, ho became an op¬ 
ponent o"f Lord North’s ministry, has been already met, so 
far as it is possible to meet a charge which it is so very easy 
to make. But in a case where no unworthy motives have 
operated to produce a change of course, and it proceeds 
from change of opinion, it is for a vulgar mind almio to 
make this aground of attack and abuse. And equally vulgar 
is that view of a statesman’s duty which would prevent him 
from ever entering into alliance with one to whom at a 
previous period ho may have been opposed, even Ihougli 
tho question or questions on which they differed may now 
have been settled, and there may only remain qnc.slioiis 
upon which they arc agreed. Tliough Mr. Fox was nol, in 
tho full and strict sense of tho term, a philosopliio state.,-. 
man, he camo nearer to it perhaps than any otlicr English 
statesman, not even excepting Mr. Burke. Ills .sjioerhes 
always display in a preeminent degree a sense of tlie im- 
ortaiice of principlo. SirJatnes Mackintosh has said of 
im, as an orator, that ‘he possessed above all nuidorns that 
%inion of reason, simplicity, and vohornonee, which forniv-d 
tho prince of orators. Ho was tho most Demoslhcneaii 
speaker since the days of Demosthenes.’ Fox’s spccclic-i 
wore collected, and published in six volumes with a slioi t 
biographical and critical introduclion by Lord Erskinc, in 
1825. Tho fragment which he left of his projected hislory 
of the reign of James II. was published in 1808, with a pre¬ 
face by Lord Holland. 

FOX ISLANDS. [Ai-EtrriAN Islands.] 

FOXGLOVE. [Dioitai.i.s.] 

FOY, MAXIMILIAN SEBASTIAN, one of tho best, 
if not the first, of the political orators that have appe.irod in 
France since the oslahlishment of a constitutional climler, 
was born in 1775, at Ham, in Picardy. His father, an old 
military officer, died when Foy was only five years edd, and 
the education of his five children devolved on their motlicr, 
Elizabeth Wisbeck, who was a womtui of English cxtmctimi, 
and of a superior character. Foy disjilayed from his eavliosi 
boyhood remarkable talents and great application. lie 
made considerable proficiency in Latin, and produced some 
well-written little compositions in his own language, wlicii 
ho was only nine years old. At fourteen he completed his 
course of studios at the college of Soissons, after which he 
passed to the military school of Lafere, and, at the end <>f 
1790, entered the army as a second lieutenant of artillery. 
He served with great credit in Flanders daring the beginning 
of the war of the Revolution. Having however frankly ex- 
preswd his opinions about the horrors perpetrated at Paris, ho 
was imprisoned at Carabi-ay, but was releiwed from his con¬ 
finement events of tho 9th ’Thermidor. He now re¬ 
entered the army, made two campaigns under Moreau, and 
rose to file rank of o chef d’oscadron, when the treaty of 
Campo Fotmio suspended his military cai-oer. Be took 
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advantai^ of the short xtoaoe srhieh folto'wed that treaty to < 
study pulilin law under the celebrated Professor Kooh at 
Strasburg. In U98 he aeain jciined the anny, and served 
in Italy, Switzerland, and on tins Rhine, till the peace of 
Amiens, when he returned to Franco with the rank of 
colonel. Foy was at Paris during the trial of Moreau, and 
ho expressed himself afminst that proceeding with so much 
animation, that ho would have been arrested if be had not 
left the capital and joined the camp of Utrecht, where he 
refused to sign a congratulatory address to the first consul 
on the occasion of his escape from tho conspirators* plot, 
lio was very far from approving of any such schemes, but 
ho gave no credit to the accusations against Moreau, under 
whom he had a long time served. Being a sincere reuubli- 
cun, hcA'oted against the election of Bonaparte to the ira- 
|H!ri!il dignity. Notwithstanding that circumstance, Napo- 
luon employed Foy, but left him a long time without pro¬ 
motion. Iii 1807 Foy was commissioned by Napoleon to 
conduct 1200 French cannoniers to assist Sultan Selim II. 
against Russia, but tho revolution which took place at 
Constantinople prevented their departure. Foy himself 
wont however to Constantinople, where he assisted the 
Turks in making disixisitions for the defence of the 
Dardanullos. ftom Conslantinoplo ho went to Portugal, 
di-stinguislied himself in many battles, received several 
woiiiius, rose to the rank of lieutenant-general, and con- 
tiimod to servo during nil the peninsular war, till he received 
a severe wound at the battle of Orthez. He was employed 
at the Restoration by tho Bourbons, but joined Napoleon 
after his landing from Elba, and fought bravely at Waterloo, 
where he was again wounded. From that time he retired 
from military service, and devoted himself entirely to the 
study of history, polilioal and military science, to which^he 
hatl previously applied all his leisure time. In 1819 Foy 
was cdioscii deputy of tho department of Ain, and the 
talents which lie displayed in the new career now opened to 
him surpassed the most sanguine expectations of his friends. 
U is debut in the parliamentary field was an eloquent de¬ 
fence of the rights of his old companions in arms, the 
veterans of the imperial army, whom the organs of the 
Restoration sought to deprive of their woU-oarned rewards. 
He vigorously attacked the lavish expenditure of public 
money for the mainteiinnce of useless establishments, and 
to siipiiort tlie instruments of an anti-national party; but 
ho was always a steady advocate of every expenditure 
which was requisite for tho support of tho power and 
dignity of a groat nation. Foy had a hard battle to fight 
against tho retrograde party, which sought to destroy the 
oliccts of tlic cuiistitutuma^ charter by introducing into 
tbo electoral body tho privileges which had been abmished 
by the above-moiltioneu charter. Yet the noble efforts of 
Foy and of a patriotic minority wore unavailing against tho 
parly, which, according to an expression of Foy himself, 
reckoned in the legislative chamber two members to one, 
and in the nation one individual in a thousand. Counter¬ 
revolutionary measures followed one another; the elective 
franchise was reaj^cted, the liberty of tho press curtailed, 
iiidopendent writers prosecuted, and the constitutional go¬ 
vernment of Spain overturned by a French expedition. 
Notwithstanding all Uiese defeats of the liberal party, Foy 
never deserted the post where he was placed by the confi¬ 
dence of his countrymen, an4 he castigated the unprincipled 
proceedings above referred to with an eloquence wortiiiy of 
Cicero exposing the exactions of a Verres or the plots of a 
Catiline. When provoked by liis enemies, who never lost 
an opportunity to attack him in a most annoying manner, 
ho'somotimes bunt out into tlie most eloquent rat bittw 
invective. .On one occasion, being interrupted in the midst 
of a speech by a sneering question, what he meant by the 
expression anttaeruU f he made an answer Which has been 
perpetuated in the annals of the Freneh parliamenta^ de¬ 
bates ; * The arUtoeracy of tlie nineteenth centurysaid he, 
‘ is tho coalition ^nll those who wish to oonsumo without 
producing, to UvWwithout working, to occupy all situations 
without being idile to discharge the duties attached to them, 
to posaess aB the honours without having deserved them— 
this iethe artstocra^.’ 

Uk Novemliei; Fey began to suffer from the symp¬ 
toms of an aneurism: he felt nis end approaching, but re¬ 
mained eahn:and ooUeetedundurtho most severe sufferings, 
till his delth on the 38th November. His death was con- 
sideredl in France da a netuutal eidamity; his funeral wm 
ationded not only by Ms poUtteal friendsshut even by his 
tH^eneata who tie longer leftwod to pay the tribute or just 


admiration to a deceased adversary. As Uo left a family in 
rmher straitened circumstances, one million of francs was 
raised for them by a national subscription. Foy left two 
volumes of speeches, and a History of the Petiinsulur War. a 
work which is much csleumed, but unfortunately has not 
been completed. It is particularly characterized by the 
fiiirness with which it treats the opponents of France during 
that memorable struggle, and it has been warmly eulogized 
not only in France but even in England by writers pro¬ 
fessing political opinions completely opposed to those of 
General Foy. 

FOYLE, LOUGH, a bay on the northern coast of Ire¬ 
land, whose narrow entrance is 7° west of Greenwich. It 
extends from south-west to north-east about fifteen miles, 
and is in the middle eight miles and three quarters widu, 
but it narrows towards both extremities. Its mouth be¬ 
tween Magilligan Point on the oast, and Green Castle on the 
west, is less than a mile aoros.s. The bay, being much en¬ 
cumbered with shoals, requires some attention in navigating 
it. The deepest water is along the west side, both of the 
lake and its mouth. Near Green Castle there arc from 
eight to ton fathoms water. In fVont of tho entrance is a 
sand-hank called the Tuns, over which the sea sonictiino.s 
breaks with great violence. Vessels of 400 tons and u]i- 
ward may ascend the Lough and the river Foyle, wliicli 
falls into its southern extremity, as for as Londonderry. 

FRACASTO'RO, HIERONYMUS, one of the niost 
learned men of his time, as well as one of the best modern 
Latin poets, was bom at Verona, in 1483, of an antient 
family. From his earliest youth he applied himself to the 
study of the sciences, particularly to medioinu, and he hc- 
came professor of logic at the university of Padua when lie 
was only nineteen years old. Fracastoro died in 1533. Ho 
enjoyed during his lifetime the esteem and friendship of 
many eminent men of his time, and Rarausio, who owed to 
Fracastoro tlie idea as well as many m.ateriuls for his collec¬ 
tion of the ‘Navigazioni ot Viaggi,’ creeled a bras.s statue 
to his memory at Padua. Julius Ctesar Scaligcr was such 
an admirer of Fracastoro's poetical talents that ho wrote a 
poem in his praise, entitled‘Arm Franastoriro.’ The prin¬ 
cipal works of Fracastoro are, ‘ Syphilides, sive morbi Gal- 
lici, libri tres,’ published at Verona, 1530, in 4lo; at Paris, 
1531 et 1539, in Bvo and in ICmo; Basil, I53G, in 8vu; 
Lyons, 1547, in 12mo; Antwerp, 1562 and 1611, in 8vo; 
Ixindon, 1720, in 4to, and 1746 in 8vu; Padua, 1744, in 
8vo. It has been translated into French by Maquer ct 
Lucombo, Paris, 173.3, in 12mo; into Italian by Antonio 
Tiraboseo, Verona, 1739, in4to; by Pietro Belli, Naples, 
1731, in8vo;.by Sebastian degli Antoiiii, Bologna, 1738, 
in 4to; the best Italian translation is however that of 
Vizeiitio Benini do Colonia, published, with the complete 
oollection of Fracastoro’s works, at Padua, 1739, in 4to. 
Fracastoro's reputation rests chiefly on this work, which ho 
dedicated to Beinho, who was his particular friend, in a 
poetical epistle, of which Roscoe has given an English 
translation in his life of Loo X. In this poem Fracastoro 
rejects tlie commonly-received opinion that the disease, 
which is the subject of his poem, was imported from Ame¬ 
rica, and argues that it was known in antiunl times, and 
was generated by tho corruption of the atmosphere, to 
which he attributes the origin of all diseases that attack 
the animal and vegetable creation. He recommends as 
a means of eradicating that &ta1 disease the use of mer¬ 
cury, and he describes the discovery of that remedy in a 
fiction full of the greatest poetical beauties. The hero of 
the poem is a jtouug man called Syphilis, who is attacked 
by that disease, not in consequence of any profligacy, but 
by the wrath of Apollo, and is cured by plunigfiig throe 
times into the streams of quicksilver, which now in the 
subterraneous regions. It is remarkable that the name of 
the hero from which the title .of the poem is derived gave 
birth to the technical appellation by which the above-men¬ 
tioned disease is known. It seems thkt in adopting such a 
suluect tot his Fracastoro wished to disnlay in one 
WOK his extenrive knowledge in tito various branches of 
hktoral philosophy, his skill in medteino, and his admirablo 
genius for J.Atia poet^. . Many erBics have compared tbo 
Syphilis to the Georgies of Virgil, and Sannazaro, the con¬ 
temporary of Frbcastoro, declared it to be superior to his 
own Latin poem ’He partu Virginis,’ on which he was for 
twaAtoyeato. Besides the poem of ‘Syphilis,’ Fracastoro 
ptihihuiM following works; VDe Vini TempetUtura.* 
VetihMv' 1434, in 4to; ‘ Hpmocentrioorum, sivo ae Stelius, 
iibcr UBtit* ^ CoUait Critiooram fomum, libetlm,’ Vtinici 
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1533, in 4to; 1538, 8 toj *De Sympathid et Antipathid 
Rerum, liber unus; de Contagionibue et ContagiosiH Morbu, 
ct eorutn Curatione, libri tres,’ Venice, 1346, in 4to. , Fra- 
castoro began a poem entitl^ ‘Joseph,’ but bo wa* pro- 
vented by death from finishing more than two canto. Ho 
also left a volume of Latin poetry on different subjects, ad¬ 
dressed to several eminent personages of his time. All 
these poetical productions were collected and published at 
Padua, 1728, 8vo. The complete works of Fracastoro ap¬ 
peared for the first time at Venice, 1553, in 4to, and they 
were reprinted in the same town in 1374, 1384, 4to; Lyon, 
1591; Montpelier, 1622; Geneva, 1621, 1637, and 1677. 
The beautiful poem of Fracastoro entitled ‘ Aleon, sivc de 
Cura Canum Vonaticorum,’ which many critics consider as 
scarcely inferior to the ‘Syphilis,’ appeared only in the 
editions of his complete works published after the sixteenth 
century, and it seems to have never been separately 
printed. For further particulars about Fracastoro and his 
works, see Tiraboschrs Storia della Litteratura Ilaltana; 
Ginguenfi, Hiatoire de la Littirature Itcdienne; and Ros- 
coc’s Life and Pontiflcaie qf Leo the Tenth. A German 
author of tho name of Mencken wrote in Latin a Com¬ 
mentary on the Life and Writings of Fracastoro, which was 
published at l^ipzig in 1731, in 4to. 

FRACTION^ COMMON AND DECIMAL. By a 
fraction is meant, in tho first instance, a part of any mag¬ 
nitude. Thus, ‘ three and a fraction’ means three units 
and a part of a fourth. The next meaning of tho term 
confines fractions, in an arithmetical point of view, to tho 
ahqunt parts or aubmulliplea of the unit; which unit must 
tlierofore be divided into a number of equal parts, of which 
parts a certain number is to be taken. 

Under the heads Addition', &c. will be found the various 
mil's by which operations containing fractions are con¬ 
ducted. We shall here confine oursclvos to fundamental 
points connected wiili tho theory. 

A fraction is thus denoted: ■— means the quantity ob¬ 
tained by dividing a unit into b equal parts and taking a of 
those parts. If a bo greater than b, it will obviously be 
necessary to divide more units than one, each into b equal 
]iarts, until enough have boon subdivided to furnish the a 
parts required. It was usual, in English works on arilh- 
motio, to call fractions in which a is loss than b, proper 
fractions; and all others improper fractions: this absurd 
distinction is now beginning to be abolished. In the pre¬ 
ceding fraction a is called the numerator, and b the 
denominator. The first term is correct, for a is tho num¬ 
ber of parts of a certain kind which are to be taken; the 
second is not quite so correct, for the denomination of which 

tho number a is to be taken, is not b, but the (th 

b 

part of a unit (not b units) is to be repeated a times. 

The preceding fraction may be considered in several dif¬ 
ferent ways. It is let, the ith part of a unit repeated a 
times; or, in common language, a-6ths of a unit; 2nd, the 
number of times, or parts of a time, or both, which a con¬ 
tains h ; 3rd, the proportion which a is of 5; 4th, the ex- 
pros.sion which ought to be written for a, on the supposition 
of that which was b units being made the unit. Thus | 
expresses two-fifths of a unit, the part of a time which 2 
contains 5, the proportion which 2 is of 5, and tlie expres¬ 
sion which must be written for what is now 2, when that 
which is now 3 is made the unit All these meanings, 
except the first, are perfectly intelligible when wo write a 
i'raction in which the terms are both fractional. Thus 


3? 


± * 
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may be thus explained. M7e can readily imagine the part 
of a time which If is of 3|, the proportion which tho first 
is of the second, and the expression which must be substi¬ 
tuted for l|t when a larger unit is used, amounting to 3f of 
the present unit But though we see clearly what is meant 
by dividing 1 into 3 equal parts and into 4 equal parts, 
what idea are we to attach to the division of 1 into 3.} equal 
parts? 

The generalitr of mathematical conceptions is frequently 
destroyed by the peouliar idiom of a luiraage. The science 
of arithmetic require the abolition of all those distinctions 
which dwend on singular and plural, noun and pronoun, 
^ ^?eak of the answer to a problem 
P. C., No. 645. 


being a number of feot (unknown), it is better to albw the 
word to imply a part of a foot, a foot itself, or a number of 
feet together with a part of a foot, than to repeat all those 
possible cases every time a number is to be mentioned. 
Again, when one particular phrase seems absurd but 
another which is synonymous appears clear, wo must 
either reject the former altogether, oc*attribute to it 
the moaning of tho latter, and the second course is 
generally the more convenient. We now observe that 
the direction to ‘ divide one into 10 equal parts’ is tho 
same as ‘ find a part such, that ten of them shall make a 
unit.’ Now there is no absurdity in requiring to ‘ find a 
part such that 3| of them shall make a unit,’ though it is 
inconsistent with our idiom to speaK of ‘ dividing ) into 3^1 
equal parts.’ The meaning of the phrase which is intelli- 

f ible should (hen be extended to that which is not, or ‘ to 
ivide 1 into 3j equal parts’ should mean that the part is to 
be found which repeated 3 times and | of a time snail give 
the unit. And this must be extended even to the cose in 
which the number or fraction thus obtained is greater than 
a unit. Thus in the fourth of the preceding fractions such 
a number or fraction must be found, that jth of it shall be 
a unit; that is. 


1 

7 


stands for the number 7; 


and this must be repeated 3j times. The preceding con¬ 
siderations show that fractions with fractional denominators 
may be explained (without reference to any-rule of reduc¬ 
tion) by an extension of tlie definition which applies to 
integer denominators. The use of such an extension is as 
follows:—at present, algebraical students learn results 
which are perfectly intelligible with regard to whole num¬ 
bers, or to fractions wdth integer terms, but of which they 
do not sec the moaning when fractional or mixed terms are 
employed. In the latter case they trust to what they sco 
in the former that their results will remain true; but they 
can have no distinct perception on this point until tliey 


a 

have learnt to include every possible form of j under one 
definition. 

The fundamental properly of fractions on which all 
others depend, is this—Uiat no fraction is changed in value 
bymulliplyingor dividing both its terms by the same num¬ 
ber or fraction, that is— 


a _ma 
b ~ mb 

whatever may be the values of a, b, and m. This result 
should bo studied in all the variety of its cases, from such 
as 


3 

5 


3 X 10 
“ 5 X 10 


to such as 


2i 2| X 11 
“V “ V X 11 


There is another theorem which is much neglected in 
elementary works, but which is of considerable importance, 
namely, that if the numerators of two fractions bo added 
for a numerator, and their denominators for a denominator, 
the resulting fraction must lie between the two from which 
it was derived. Thus of tho three fractions. 


2 6 , 2+6 8 
7 ' n ' t+Ti " TF 


the third is greater than tho first, but less than the second. 

In practice it is convenient to employ fractions having 
either tho same denominators, or which may easily be re¬ 
duced to others of equal value having the same denomina¬ 
tors. Tho numbers 10, 100, 1000, &o., suggest them¬ 
selves for this purpose: indeed it may immediately be 
seen that the ordinary system of decimal numeration may 
be extended so as to allow of a representation of such fhic- 
tions. If we consider tho number 11111, we see that for 
every step which we mako to the right, we find a unit which 
is only tho tenth part of the preceding uitft. Place a point 
after the unit’s place (to mark its position), and let the 
same method of valuation bo carried further. Then in 
11111'l 111, tho first I after the point should stand for one- 
tenth of the preceding, or one-tenth of a unit; the second 
fix one-tenth of a tenth, or one-hundredth, and so on. The 
frindomental theorem of decimal fiwetions. in this view of 
the subject, is that which shows, for example, that 12*2343 
(defined to mean 1 ten, 2 units, 2 tenths, 3 hundredths, 4 
thousandths, and 5 ten-thoussndlhs) is tho same as 1.2*2345 
ten thousandths; or that all the number, such as it would 
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1m if the unit** column were on the right, may be taken u 
a numentor,'and the denomination of the right hand figure 
aa a denominator. Thua— 


6$'483 <a 60 + 6 + ~ + + 


3 

1000 


is 


60<fl)0 8000 _40£ . ^ . 3 

lOOO' 1000 1000 1000 1000 


68483 
" 1000 


No fraction con be reduced to an equivalent decimal 
fraction, if its denominator contain any prime factor except 
8 or 2 (the divisors of ten). But this is of no consequence 
in practice, since it may easily be shovm that for any frac¬ 
tion can be found a decimal fraction which shall be as near 
to it as we please. For instance, suppose it required to 

3 

find a decimal fraction which shall not differ from — by so 
much as the hundred thousandth part of a unit. Then— 
.300000 

3 300000 41 7317* 

41 “ 4100000 “ 100000 ■" 100000 

or 7317 hundred thousandths of a unit differs from by 

only of the hundred thousandth of a unit, or by loss than 

the hundred thousandth part. It is from such a transfor¬ 
mation that the common rule is derived. 

It is common to say that a result is true to a certain 
number of places of decimals when any alteration of any 

S laco would make it further from the truth. Thus, the 
iameter of a circle being unity, the circumference lies 
between 3*1418 and 3*1416, but nearer to the latter; 
whence the same citoumference, true to four places of deci¬ 
mals, is 3*1416. Similarly 62*13299, taken true to two 
places, is 62*13; to three, 62*133; to four, 62*1330. Again, 
‘628, taken true to two planes, might be cither *62, or *63 ; 
hut the latter is generally taken. When a decimal fraction 
cannot be found exactly equal to a given common fraction, 
the division by which the numerator is found, leads to what 
is called a Circulatino Deciual. 

For subjects closely connected with the theory of fractious, 
see Ratio; Proportion; Incomurnsurable. 

FRACTIONS, CONTINUED. A continued fraction is 
one which hu a fraotion in its denominator, which again 
has a fraction in its denominator, and so on: such ns 

1 _ 

2 -f 3 

7 + 6~~ 

2 

^ 1*1-3 


A more convenient wajr of writing such fractions is de¬ 
sirable ; in the present articlo we shall adopt the following: 

1 a _ ^2 

a + 7 -bi + 3 


fi •b c a e « 

T+7 “T+ J+ 7 

7 

The use of continued fractions is as follows:—by con¬ 
verting. a common fraotion, with a large numerator and 
detiominator, into a continued ft-action, we are able to find 
a suecenion of nsce*e simple fractions, which are .alternately 
greater smd loss than tiie given fraotion, and iqiproaoh to tt 

with great nqiidity. Let ^ be the g^ven fraction, a being 

less than b} ppoeaed as in the rule for finding the greatest 
.mmoa meautre of g and A, and let g, r, $, 1, fisc, )}e the 
; uutients obtained in the procese; thou 

g + 1 qfb f* + ♦ + < "b 

r+iEc7 


For instance, let the fraction be 

5119)28319(5 1&C., as in the method 

Rem. 2724)5119(1 r of finding the greatest 
2398 ) 2724 ( 1 j common measure. 

The sucoession of quotients thus obtained is 
6, 1. 1, 7, 3, 1, !, 2, 1, 3, 1, 2; 

which are to be used as follows in forming the succession 
of approximate flaotions. The first uid second are always 

2nd 8nd quotient 1 1 

Ist qu. X 2nd qu. b 1 . 6 X 1 b 1 ^*^6 

To form the succeeding numerators and denominators 
there is one uniform rule for both, as follows:—multiply 
the lo.st found term by the first quotient remaining to bo 
used, and add the last but one; u in the following process, 
where * denotes that the incoming quotient is unity, and 
that the multiplication is therefore unnecessary. 


Kumernton. 

DsBomintton. 

Ist 

1 

5 

2nd 

1 

6 

3rd* 

2 

11 

Neu) quotient 

7 

7 


14 

77 


1 

6 

4th 

15 

83 

New quotient 

3 

3 


45 

249 


2 

11 

5th 

47* 

260 * 


15 


6th 

62 * 

343 * 


47 

260 

7lh 

109 

603 

New quotient 

2 

2 


218 

1206 


62 

343 

8th 

280* 

1449 * 


109 

603 

9th 

389 

2152 

New quotient 

3 

3 


1167 

6456 


280 

1549 

lOdi 

1447* 

8005 * 


389 

2152 

nth 

1836 

10157 

New quotient*. 

_2 

2 


3672 

20314 


1447 

8005 

12th 

5119 

28319 


The succession of fractions continually approximating to 
the given frraction, and ending in it, is then 

* i i* 1£2 

8*6’ II ’ 88’ 260 ’ 343 ’ 603' 1849’ 2182 
1447 1836 5119 . 

8005' 10157’ 28319’ 

these approach nearer and neater to the last, than which 
they are alternately greater and less; the first greater, the 
second less, the tbira grester, and so on: but the second is 
not so much too unall as the first it too great, nor the tliird 
so much too great as the second is too small, &«. T%e 
erren: oommitted by eetttming any one of the approximate 
fr»otions instead of the flnu result, is less than a fraction 
Earing tuiity tat its nusoerator, and tin product of the 
denondnatoi! in questkm and the next detuHninator for its 
denominator. Thus— 

i isBotwwngby ~ or ^ 

* ^ * 

filTu " 66 
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< 

"1 

’ I ' 

11 

IS not wrong by ^ g 3 

® 913 

15 

1 

1 

83 


" 2158 


If it be desired to verify one of the fraction* without 
proceeding to the end of the proceu, observe that tho 
nuroerator of the difference af any two succeeding fractions 
is unity. Thus— 

1x6 . exceeds 1 X 5 by 1 

1 X 11 falls short of 2 X 6 by 1 

2 X 83 exceeds 15 X 11 by 1 

15 X 260 falls short of 83 X 47 by 1 Ssc. 

No fraction, having a less denominator than one of the 
approximate fractions, can come so near to the original 
fractiou as the one which is obtained by the process. Thus, 
iHJ is nearer to than any possible fraction which has 
an integer numerator, and an integer denominator less 
than 603. 

FRACTIONS, VANISHING. This term is applied to 
fractions in cases whero a supposition is made which de¬ 
stroys both numerator and denominator at the same time. 
Thus— 

a?” — 1 log. a? a' — a 

X — I *-1' b" — b ’ 


are fractions which all assume the form j, when a; => I: 

that is, though for any other value of x they represent ope¬ 
rations of ordinary arithmetic, yet in the particular suppo¬ 
sition that X is unity, they all end in a direction to find out 
how many times nothing is contained in nothing. The 
first answer to this seems to be that the fraction may, in 
such a ca.se, have any value we choose to assign, for nothing 
taken once, or twice, or thrice, &c., is still nothing: that is 
to say, according to the rules of common algebra, since 
0 = 0 X 0 , whatever a may be, it follows that 0 divided by 
0 may be a. But this is carrying operations which are 
defined with regard to magnitudes further than is contem¬ 
plated in their definition, and applying them to a symbol 
which simply represents the absence of all magnitude. 
Such a process may then be rejected without scruple. 

But this question remains; granting that tho preceding 
reasoning does not entitle us to give the preceding fractions 
any value we please, can they be said to nave a value at all 
when X = 1 ? To settle this point in part, we must ask not 
what the preceding fractions are when x is unity, but what 
becomes of their value when x is made to approach nearer 
and nearer to unity. To take the first as an instance, we 
find that 

X* — I 

-r = X + 1 for all viduet of x. 

X — 1 

Consequently— I. Whenever x is greater than 1, the 
fraction is greater than 2. II. As x approaches to 1, the 
fraction approaolies to 2. III. The fraction may he made 
as near to 2 as we please by making x sufficiently near to 
unity. Hence it follows that if when x = 1, the fraction 
have a value at all, that value must be 2. Similarly it may 
be proved of the second and third fractions that if they 
hatit values when x =s 1, these values must bo 1 and 
a log a 
blog b’ 

Much discussion has arisen as to whether vanishing frac¬ 
tions have vidues or not, as if such a question could be one 
of deduction from the ordinary reasonings with regard to 
magnitude. The truth is, that any one may either assert 
that such fractions have values, or may altogether refuse to 
consider &em, according to his ideas of convenienoe or 
propriety. Nobody doubn that if the answer to a problem 
were 

loff iC 

* V the value of -—: when x = 1,’ 

* I 

one of two oouttes must be taken; either the value of 
y must be declared to be unity, or the evanescent form 
of the ^ction must be recognized os arising from a mis¬ 
conception of the problem, by which fetors of the form 
X — 1 (where x = 1) We been used under the idea that 
they were of tho form x — 1 (where x is not = 1): the pro¬ 
blem mult then be teeonudered, and the (so called) mis¬ 
take ooizectadL But the oeneetioa wUl idways lead to the 


result p B 1, and those who employ the second method in 
prefbrenoe to the first will not deny that they knew ai 
much when they first saw their (so called) erroneous 
result 

It is not worth while to discuss the particular arguments 
used with respect to the isolated question of vanishing 
fractions, since the difficulty raised with regard to them 
belongs to a class of questions so extensive that they might 
form the subject of a separate science. XJnder the heuls, 
Nothino — ^Iotiotty — ^Likivs, TnaoRY of— Ssc., will be 
found those considerations which apply to all the cases. 

The method of finding the value (or correction, if the 
reader please) of a vanishing fraction whose numerator 
and denominator disappear when x = a, is to make a new 
fraction with the differential coefficients of that numerator 
and denominator, and then tq, substitute a for x. If the 
result he still a vanishing fraction, repeat the process with 
new differentiations, aud so on. Thus to find the value of 
the third fraction above mentioned— 


diff. co. of a* — o is a* log a 

diff. co, of b* ~ b is 5* log b 

a* log a , , a log a 

rrn— 7 , when x = 1, is - 7 -,—r ■ 
>*logo ologi 


FRACTURE. Injuries complicated with the breaking 
of a bone are called fractures. 

The comparative importance of such accidents depends 
in the first place upon that of the bone which is broken. 
The most dangerous fractures in this point of view are 
those of the vertebrae and skull, which inclose organs 
immediately essential to life, and extremely susceptible of 
injury. The processes, or projecting parts, of the vertebra 
are sometimes broken without very serious consequences; 
but if any of the rings of bone which encompass the spinal 
chord be thus injured, death almost certainly ensues, and 
tho danger is imminent in proportion to the nearness of the 
injured vertebra to the head. If the fracture take place 
above the fourth vertebra of the neck, reckoning down¬ 
wards, death is generally instantaneous from paralysis of 
the nerves of respiration. Fracture of the basis or floor 
of the skull is often instantly fatal, for analogous reasons. 
Tho sternum, or breast-bone, and ribs, cover parts not 
so immediately essential to life, and, for many reasons, 
not so liable to suffer from violence done to their ex¬ 
ternal defences as those to which we have already ad¬ 
verted. Fracture of the sternum can scarcely happen 
without the direct application of considerable force; and 
for that reason is botn serious and rare. The ribs, on 
the contrary, are more easily and frequently broken than 
any other bones; and generally speaking the consequences 
are not at all serious, if proper measures be adopted. The 
fracture unites readily ; and the chief danger to ho appre¬ 
hended is intiammatiou of the serous membrane called the 

f leura, which linos the cavity of the chest, or of tho lung. 
Plbukisy ; Pneumonia.] This danger is of course in¬ 
creased if the lung be wounded by the splintered ends of 
the bone, which is sometimes tho ease, especially when the 
fracture is the result of direct force. TIio bones of the 
pelvis sre seldom broken, for the same reason that deter¬ 
mines the rare occurrence of fracture of tho sternum; 
but the accident is generally serious, and not unfrequcntly 
fatal, from injury to the bladder and other important organs 
included in the pelvic cavity, or connected with the bones 
which circumscribe it. Fractures of the bones of tho face, 
though distressing and painful at the time, generally do 
well; and are of consequence chiefly on account of the dis¬ 
figurement they sometimes occasion. 

The limbs are so essential to the purposes of '.ifc, and 
their usefulness depends so much upon the preservation of 
the shape of their numerous bones, upon the inlegnty of 
their joints, and upon the free and separate mobility of their 
muscles and tendons, that anything calculated to injure 
them permanently in these particulars is a mattei of serious 
importance. Hence the great interest that has always been 
attached to fractures occurring about these part 1 ; none of 
which can be considered as slight accidents, for in various 
degrees they all threaten the^turo usefulness of the limb. 

We feel that the subject ^ fracture, particularly of. the 
limbs, is one that hardly admits of compression within 
moderate limits; and are aware that in attempting to com¬ 
press it we must sacrifice order, if not perspicuity, to brevity. 
Our principal ohjeot however will be to give a clear explana>> 
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tion of oertain technical tenng, bv which important rarieties auch as those M^plicated with traumatic delirium, on 
of these injuries are distinguished; and which, though fre- which, as the sulnect is curious, we shall here take occasion 
quently made use of in convmation and in the oourse of to say a few words. _ 

judiciid proceedings, are often misapplied or imperibetly un- TraumaHo delirium (rpavfut, a umund). This affection 
derstood: with this we shall interweave as much gmieral is by no means confined to fractures with dislocation, or to 
information as possible, subjoining what may be necessary injuries of which fracture forms a part. It appears however 
to complete an outline of the whole subject. to be mwe frequently a consequence of injuries of this 

It can har^y be necessary to explain what is meant by nature than of others, and particularly of fracture of the 
. trantv 9 ne and oblique fracture: we may observe, however, fibula immediately above the ancle, which is often followed 
that the distinction isi^iractically of great consequence. In by dislocation of the foot. [Fibola.] The patient rambles 
the first, or transverse variety, the tountness onhe ouds of in his ideas, is generally very talkative, and in a state of 
the broken bone in some measure preserves the contiguous great alarm and apprehension, expecting, for instance, to be 
soft parts from laceration at the time of the accident; it also led to execution for some fancied crime. He is commonly 
opposes a considerable obstacle to the displacement which pale and cold, free from fever, and quite unconscious of 
arises afterwards from muscular contmetion; hut it chiefly pain. If not prevented, he will rise from his bed and move 
conduces both to the dim^ution of present suffering and about the room, using his shattered limb with perfect un¬ 
to the prosperous event of the case, by tkcilitating the speedy concern. Traumatic delirium has some points of resom- 
and perfect restoration of the displaced bone to its proper blance with delirium tremens, and, like it, occurs fur the 
situation, and its steady retention, when restored, by me- most part in ovor-stimutated and exhausted constitutions, 
ebanioal means. It is sometimes fhtal, but may generally be relieved by 

On the other hand, as most of the bones liable to fracture large quantities of wine and opium, 
are cylindrical, or present flattened surfaces meeting in os Compound fracture. —^If the injury of which we are 
many solid angles, if they be broken obliquely, the ends of treating be confined to the bones and the parts imme- 
tlie bone wilibe sharp-edged or pointed: hence they are diately around them, tho fracture is said to be simple ; but 
generally separated from each other to a much greater ex- if the bone be protruded through the skin, or an external 
tent than is usual in transverse fracture, and there is not wound otherwise inflicted communicate with the interval 
only much more suffering from the laceration of sensitive between the broken surfaces, the fracture is said to bo 
parts and from portions of them being included and pressed compound. However small the wound in the skin may 
netween the broken surfaces, but great difficulty is often be,—unless it can be brought to heal by tho first intention, 
experienced in disentangling tho ends of the bone, and which, though it rarely succeeds, should be always at- 
briuging them into close apposition; and still more in re- tempted,—this is by for tho must serious aggravation of the 
taining them, from their touttency to slip past each other injury, whether wo regard the suffering of tho patient, the 
during the spasmodic and powerful contractions of the progress of tho case, or the prospect of recovery. A simple 
wounded and irritated muscles. The result of such fractures ihicturc, however extensive, if not into a joint, may gcnc- 
is often unsatis&otory, in spite of the utmost care and skill; rally be expected with confidence to be well enough to 
and some distortion and shortening of the limb is inevitable permit the accustomed use of the limb in a period ranging 
in severe cases, from two to eight weeks; the pain and constitutional dc- 

Comminuted Fracture. —When a bone is crushed, or fls- rangement seldom lasting beyond a few days. But a cuni- 
Bur^ in more than one direction, so that portions of it arc pound fracture threatens life, and, speaking geiierally, is 
detached from the rest, the fracture is said to be corami- at best an affair of many months of suffering and sickness, 
nuted. From the facility generally experienced in replacing This remarkable difference originates in the wide cuusti- 
tke bone, or atloost in straightening and supporting the limb tutional sympathies of the skin as an organ of sensation 
in these cases, they often end better than apparently loss and secretion; in the importance pf its ftinction as a 
serious oblique fractures. Perhaps one reason may be that covering for the subjacent parts; and in its gr3at proneness 
tlie direct application of force, by which they are generally to become inflamed when the subject of a punctured 
produced, i^uts some effect in stunning the muscles and and lacerated wound. It further results from the tendency 
deadening the injurious influence of tlieir contraction. If of the inflammation to propagate itself from the edge of 
there be much contusion of the soft parts, considerable in- the skin along the track of the wound to the periosleimi 
liammation and fever may supervene, and the recovery w’ill and other deep-seated parts; it commonly spreads very 
be tedious in proportion; but the eventual restoration of extensively in the cellular tissue between the muscles, 
the natural shape and length of the limb is frequently more under the aponeurotic expansions which invest and separate 
complete than might bo expected. them, and within the synovial sheaths of their tendons. 

Fracture extending into a joint.—A bone may of course Seme degree of inllammatkm among these parts takes 
bo broken in the shuation. of a joint; or, if the fracture, place in simple fractures,but it seldom exceeds manageable 
occur at some distance, a fissure nu.y extend longftudmally limits, and the lower decrees of it may perhaps be considered 
into one of these cavities. This circumstance is a very as eurotive. But the inflammation which follows a corn- 
important Bggpnv^ion of the injury. The synovial mem- pound fracture puts a stop to all the natural processes of 
braiies which line’^hc joints are peeuliaily irapatioiit of irri- restoration, and renders the artificial means, in other cases 
tation, and when tliey become inflamed, the constitutional usefully employed to promote them, ineffectual or inap- 
disturbaneo is often considerable, and the attendant, or, as plicable. It is attended with incessant and exhausting 
it is called, the symptomatic fever, is of a very acute type, fever, at first ardent and afterwards irritative and hectic 
When the larger joints, such as the knee, are exmeerned in [Fever], and occasions deep-seated abscesses, extensive 
iiquties of this kind, the old surgeons frequently t|icom- destruction of the soft parts Isloughiw), and tedious sepa- 
mendod amputation of the limb. Modern experience has rations of dead bone {exfoliation). Such are some of tho 
shown that this may generally bo dispensed with; but the disastrous consequences of a compound fracture, an accident 
greatest skill and watchfulness are required and often which, in its severer forms, presents such a scene of suffering 
baflled in endeavouring to prevent the ooourrenoe of a stiff and a suooesskm of aueh formidable drains upon the strength, 
joint {asiehylosis), and to keep the limb in the most useful that, on the balance of evils, amputation is often a preferable 
position, if it should occur; a ptmition which is not always alternative. 

tlM most oondttcive to the ease, or indeed to the reooveiy, Diagnoeis q/yraefure.—Much need not be said of the 

of the patient, and therefore not olwaj^s sdigibla. means by whioh the existence of a suppoaed fracture may 

Firscdurevoimplioatedmthdisloeatton.-^».\m»\e&ve- be ascertained. The nature of the accident is generally 
located as well as broken, it may be difficult or kapossible obvious enough, send the less the parts ore handled the 
to carry into effect the measures whioh are neceuary for better: but where there is any doii^ it may be removed 
the satisfiaetory treatment of either iqjura, and the result by attendii^ to the grating sound, or the sensation com- 
is . permanent distortion and crippling of ^ Umh. This is muhioated to the touch occasioned by slightly moving tbe 
of eoutse iui extreme case, and is not likely to happen bredeen ends of tbe bone against each other. This symptom 
unless the fraotiim take p^e very near the dislocated is eaUed crepUaMoH. 

joint, so that a firm hold canRut bo taken of the detorfied TVeofmanf.-^The ptraeMeanf treatment are, in the first 
end of tlm hone. If however the fisswre in the bone does place, to soothe by alt powtble and prudent means tho mus- 
not ciffeud ^ the jmnt, tbe con^niion does not, upon the oular irritidloii and spana whioh are the unmediate and 
wlude^Viillkr to materMly as might be expected in conse- most ui|;eRt eoasequenoes of a recent fracture. I^e patient 
quenoo the double iqjury, except in parlieulat cates, ifto hO phteed la the eesiett postufe, which; if the thigh 
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or leg be broken, ig generally on the same side or on the 
back; the limb is to be supported on soft pillows, the con¬ 
tiguous joints being half-beiit in order to favour as much 
as possible the relaxation of each class of muscles, espe¬ 
cially the flexors; gentle friction, worm fomentations, or 
cold evaporating lotions are to be used according to the 
circumstances of the case and the feelings of the patient. 

When the relaxing rigidity of the muscles will pennit, 
which ntay not be for some hours or days, the bone is to be 
restored as nearly as possible to its proper situation by the 
gentle application of force in any required direction. Vio¬ 
lence would defeat its own object by reproducing spasm. 
One hand or an assistant should steady the upper portion 
of the limb while, the lower portion is drawn down and 
turned till the proper length and bearings are restored. 
This process, which is called the reduction or eetting of 
the fracture, cannot always be comideted on the first 
attempt; and it is sometimes advisable, and indeed only 
possible, to effect it by degrees. The displacement may 
also return; and in oblique fracture this will certainly 
happen unless the case admits of a very fortunate adjust¬ 
ment of the bandages. The process we have described 
must then of course be repeated as often as circumstances 
may render it necessary. The setting of a broken limb is 
nut, as people generally imagine, a piece of legerdemain, to 
be cHeetud in a moment by some wonderful exertion of 
dexterity, and then to be announced in oracular phrase by 
the surgeon as if it were something too mysterious for a 
plain Ulan to understand. It is a perfectly simple and 
straightforward measure; and little more than common 
sense and a gentle hand are necessary fur its proper execu¬ 
tion if it be possible to effect it at all. 

Wlicn the limb is reduced, it is to be placed in splints, 
which arc thin pieces of wood or other material of the re¬ 
quisite firmness and length, and suitably shaped and hol¬ 
lowed out to fit evenly without making undue pressure 
npoii prominent points, such as the ankle. The skin is to 
ho protected by folds of linen or thin soft pads a little wider 
than the splints, which are also useful to prevent them 
from slipping. Wlion everything is properly arranged os 
to position, the splints are to be bound upon the limb with 
a moderate degree of pressure; and it is right to remove 
and rc-ndjust them occasionally, in order to detect and 
rectify any deviatieii'from the correct line of the bone that 
iiuiy ari.su or become appiucnt as the swelling subsides. 

Whcio there is no fear of the bone being displaced by 
the action of the muscles that aro attached to it or by the 
rcstle.ssness of the patient, it is not necessary to apply 
s))liiits, which are only useful in preventing motion, and 
otlicrwiso rather retard the progress of the case by their 
pressure, and for other reasons. 

1 n fracture of the ribs it is sufficient to apply a brood 
holt or bandage to prevent them from alternate depression 
and elevation in the act of breathing, which can bo carried 
on sufliciently well by the diaphragm alone [Respira¬ 
tion] : and all such means are inapplicable in many cases, 
such as fracture of the vertebras and of the neck of the 
thigh-bone; where all that can be done of a mechanical 
kind is to place and keep the patient in a proper position. 
Thi.s can be done most effectually by the help of a bedstead 
invented by Mr. Earle, the frame of which is jointed, so 
that the bock may be raised to any required inclination, 
the knees being also raised, and the feet, if necessary, 
bound to a cross-board. The mattress is provided with 
movable pieces, which preclude the necessity of change 
of position for any purpose. The paramount importance 
of constitutional treatment and a strict regulation of the 
diet need scarcely be adverted to in this as in all cases of 
injury, in which a primary object is to repress or prevent 
inliammatidh. 

Union qf fractured Bone.—The process by which frac¬ 
tured bones are united is generally uninterrupted in simple 
coses, if the constitution be good and the accompanying 
contusion not very considerable. The extravosated blood 
is soon absorbed, and the swelling and inflammation sub¬ 
side. The interior lacerations heal, and the soft parts 
round the ends of the fracture become consolidated with 
the periosteum, or fibrous investment of the bone, which 
swells and unites at the tom edge. In this consolidated 
mass, which forms a soft case for the bone for tome distance 
above and below the fracture, but is thickest just at that 
point, particles and spioula of bone aro gradually deposited, 
till at length H becomes rigid and &m, bolding the ends 


of the bone in close contact and preventing them from 
slipping away from each other, like the slider of a parasol. 
At length the patient finds the strength of his limb re¬ 
stored, and conscious of the change, can no longer be per¬ 
suaded to refrain from using it. After a certain period, 
which has been differently stated—perhaps six or seven 
months in the case of a large bone—the fractured ends 
become firmly adherent by the deposit of bony mattcr be¬ 
tween them; the exterior case becomes absorbed, and the 
cure is complete, the bone being rather thicker and gene¬ 
rally somewhat stronger and more solid in the situation of 
the fracture than before the accident. The whole of this 
process is much quicker in infants and children than in 
adults, and somewhat more slow in advanced periods of life 
than in the middle age. Taking all ages, it ranges, as wo 
have said, from two to eighk or ten weeks—speaking, of 
course, of the period at which the limb becomes firm 
enough to perform its functions. 

The treatment and progress of compound fracture depend 
upon the circumstances of each case; and it would lead us 
too far to enter upon them. The principles of management, 
however, are the same, as are likewise, in the main, the 
natural processes by which firm union is established. 

Vnunited Fracture .—It sometimes happens that, without 
any assignable cause, the processes we have just spoken of 
do not go forward; and the fracture, originally perhaps a 
very simple and promising one, either docs not unite at all, 
or unites only by a tough and flexible substance like liga¬ 
ment or tendon; and this even where nothing faulty can 
be discovered in the constitution of tlio patient or in the 
management of the surgeon. Attempts are made to excite 
irritation and promote the deposition of bony matter in 
this new substance by rubbing the ends of the bone toge¬ 
ther and in other ways. Such attempts not unfrequcnily 
fail, and the bone remains flexible and useless for Hie. 

Causes qf Fracture .—We have said nothing of the various 
ways in which fractures may accidentally take place, because 
each reader can imagine them for himself. There are, 
however, some circumst'ancos with reference to this subject 
which it is proper to mention. In the first place, the simple 
action of the muscles, without any blow or external pres¬ 
sure, is sufficient to break the bones. Such is, generally 
speaking, the case in transverse fractures of the patella or 
knee-pan, and occasionally in those of Ibo olecranon, or 
point of the elbow. When these are brukeu off by a sudden 
jork of the muscles attached to them, the detached portion 
of bone is carried up to some distance, and can rarely be 
brought into sufficiently close apposition to unite by bony 
matter. But the ligamentous substance wo have mentioned 
in speaking of ununited fracture is formed between (he 
broken surfaces; and if proper care bo taken not to permit 
it to be strolcked while it is yet soft and extensible, it an¬ 
swers every purpose in these cases nearly as well as bone. 
When one patella has been broken in this way, the other 
is almost sure to follow soon after, having a double duty to 
perforin in supporting tho muscular contraction by means 
of which the thigh is brought to a straight raio with the 
leg in the erect posture. 

Imperfect Praeture.—Thero aro some conditions which 
modify the liability to the occurrence of fractures. Among 
these may be mentioned the soft and cartilaginous state 
of the bones in young infants before the earthy matter 
has been completelv deposited. At this period it is not 
uncommon to find that although the limb is flexible at a 
certain point, no crepitation can be felt, and that in point 
of fact there is no actual separation of the ends of the bone. 
This is called imperfect fracture. 

The opposite state of brittleness prevails in old aM; and 
owing to this circumstance, a ve^ slight accident will oftoii 
cause a fracture of the neck of the thigh bone, the soft 
parts oomraonljr receiving little iiyury. in these instances 
ligamentous union is sometimes all that can bo effected, 
and the limb remains for the remainder of life to a great 
degree crippled. 

FiragUitas Ossium .— ^A still more brittle condition of the 
bones is sometimes co-existent with cancer and probably 
other morbid states of the constitution. It is called fra- 
gilitas ossium (fragility of, the buries), and sometimes 
reaches a remarkable pitch. A late eminent physician 
informea the writer that being called to attend upon a 
lady in her pew at church, he found she had broken her 
thi^ in rising from her hassock; and in attempting to 
raise heur, be broke both her arms, There is generally 
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little injury of tlie toft parte in theae fracturei, and they Other mineralo^tt do not] employ aojmaiiy'’deKrip< 
are said to unite rather more quiokljr than othera. tive terms as the atoe; <!»>»< on looking through the de- 

Soine persona have asserted that the bones are mote scription of minerals by Mr. Brooke, we find little else but 


cipal fact on which tho proof has been rested, namely, the very indutinot; splintery, coarse snUntery, and uneven* 
more frequent occurrence of fractures in frosty weather. FRAGA'RIA. [•Stiiawbbrby.] 

FRACTURE, in mineralogy, means the irregular surfiuse FRAISE is a row of palisades placed in a horizontal or 
which appears when a mineral is broken, so that surfaces do inclined position on the exterior of a rampart of earth, in 
not oonstHute a cleavage. The kinds of fracture are deter- order to increase the difficulty of passing over it at the time 
mined by the aspect and forms of the lurfiice presented by of an assault 
the mineral, turner divides the varieties of fracture into FRAMLINGHAM. [Suffolk.] 
compact fibrous, radiated, and foliated. The eompact may FRANCE, the most westerly of me kingdoms of conti- 
bo splintery, even, oonohoidal, uneven, earthy, or hackly, uenlal Europe with the exception of the Spanish Peuin- 
Tlio fibrous may be coarse or delicate, straight or curved, sula. Its form is very compact and resembles an irre- 


psrallcl or diverging; and^he divermng again is either gular polygon, the general contour and dimensions of 
siellular, soopifurm, or promiscuous. The radiated fracture which, with the latitude and longitude of the extreme points, 
is broad or narrow, straight or curved, diverging or pro- are given in the subjoined diagram. Prom this it appears 
nii.scuous: and streaked or smooth. that it is comprehended between 42° 23' and 31° 3' iN. lat 


, are given in the subjoined diagram. Prom this it app 
I that it is comprehended between 42° 23' and 31° 3' iN. 
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I. the Satan donllM ncets the ocean. 
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A, tho frontlet towanis Bolginm meets tlio coast F,CnF«MStTnnsao, on tbs const ne» Toulon. L, Bee An Ran. 

U, frontiat losteris Bavaria meeli the Rhine. O, noutb nftbe canal of Alguci Uoitcs, M, on tbc coast north-arsst of Brest. 

t, the ftontinr lowntAa Bwilisrlsnd neela the H, the ftonttet tewsnlt Spun meete the Usdltei. M, Mont 8b MIohebln Csncale Bey. 

Rhine. rsnesn, 0, OsM La Hogoe. . 

u. juiHSianortheRhAaoanAthsOniets. 1, tbs sttae Aonllsc ncets tbs ocosn. P, L« HAvre.nttbenumthofthe^tne. 

£, n)aath.art>M Vnb K,aoaMlaf<^lMvreofNiarb Q, Capa Oris Net, betsreen Cnlals anil Boalogne. 

*s* Ytis ■easetanenle an itaa the map of Franee by A. H. Broi, in Ibnc sheets. Fails, U18. 

snd 8* 17* E. and 4“ 46'W.long.; that tho oggre^te length eeognmhioal leagues of 25 to a degree (a2e4,711 squa» 
of the oircumscribing lln« of the polygon Is 2157 miles, of English miles), .including the island of Cmee, or Corsioe, 
whieb 118S miles are coast (929 miles on the ocean end 239 wh^ though by Ms geogrefdiieal position end endent 
on the Mediterranoen) uid 969 miles of lend frontier. If poUdm ties retiber pertaining to Italy, it now incorporated 
an tho less important windings of tho coast orof thefrontin with Ftane^ and forms one of its doparhnente; or 26,271 
were followed, thm humbers would of course be maUsiidly satiaTe geogniphieal Imigues (9aS0e,923 square milea) ex- 
Increased. The longeat diagonil is ta^ south-east to nortm ifusivB of that kdimd. The population, by the last census, 
west (S tp M on our diagran), about 660 miles; and the (hat dP 1836, Kraa 33,340,908 (164 to a tqtiare mile), inelu' 
hext fotigest from ndrtfoeaat toaetith-west (B to 1],about iitveqfQorsW.arS3,333,019(166toasqusM milejexolasiva 
otOmiles. of that ialam. Tim number of iiibuiMnts was freatei 

The «rea of Franee may be eotoputed at 26,766 sqtmre than it the eemius last imeceding; vit. that ^ 1231-4, by 
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97>,974, bsinir ui inereaae in the population of about 8 per 
cent. Paria, the capital, ia in 48” 51' N. lat and 2° 20'^E. 
long, from Greenwich ; its popidation in 1838 waa 909,126. 
It ia the second European nityinreapMt of population, being 
inferior only to London. The population of the metropolitan 
department of Seine, which comprehends Paris and its en¬ 
virons for six or eight miles all round, was 1,106,891. 

Cotut, Islands, and Frontier ,—^That part of the coast 
which faces the north-north-west (M to A in our diagram, 
481 miles) lies along the channel which separates England 
from the continent, to which the French give the name of 
La Alancfae (the Sleevo). This coast is generally irregular 
in its outline. It forms two large bays, separated from each 
other by the peninsula of Cotentin, of which Cape La Hogue 
(O in diagram) forms the north-west extremitv. Of these 
bays, that which is the most easterly is divided into two 
subordinate bays by the rounded projection of the coast 
about F6camp and St. Valery. One of these subordinate 
bays receives the Somme, the other the Seine, at the mouth 
of which the town and port of Le HSvre (P in diagram) 
are situated. This part of the coast is mostly low and 
shelving, lined in many parts with sand-hills, which prevent 
the tide from overflowing the lands which are below the 
level of the sea. About Cape Gris Nez there are cliffs, 
and west of the mouth of the Seine the shore is skirted by 
rocks. The peninsula of Cotentin has, besides Cape La 
Hogue, another considerable promontory to the north-east 
—Cape Barflcur. Tlio coast of this peninsula is commonly 
shelving, interrupted, however, by groups of rocks. The 
bay of tit. Malo, the second of those formed by the coast of 
the Mancbe, is a deep bay, the sides of which, facing re¬ 
spectively the west-by-south and the north, form an acute 
angle with each other in the neighbourhood of Mont St. 
Michel, in Cancale Bay. The coasts of the bay of St. Malo 
are rocky and much broken, especially to the west of Mont 
St. Michel, by a multitude of small inlets with their inter¬ 
vening promontorios. No important river falls into this bay, 
but many of the inlets are the testuaries of small streams. 
The remainder of the coast of the ocean faces the south- 
we.«it and west, and extends 448 miles. At its north-western 
extremity (L to M in diagram) it is broken by a deep lulet, 
the subdivisions of which form the water of Brest aitd the 
bay of Douarneriez. .,,The coast here is lofty and precipt- 
tous. From the Bee du Raz (L) the coast runs facing the 
south-west, and continues fur some time to present the 
same geuoral fcaturet^as the adjacent part of the Channel 
coast—a broken outline, frequent inlets with intervening 
promontories, and a shelving coast interspersed with rocks. 
As it proceeds to the south-east of the mouth of the Loire 
(which falls into the ocean mid-way between K and L), it 
becomes less broken in its configuration, low, and lined 
with salt marshes. This character it retains to the mouth 
of the Gironde (a little to tho southward of the point K), 
from which the coast follows a line nearly direct, broken 
only by one small inlet, the bay or basin of Arcachon, end 
is skirted by sandy downs to the foot of the Pyrenees (at 
1), near which the coast assumes a rocky and precipitous 
character. This coast forms one side of that bay known 
familiarly to us os the bay of Biscay, but designated by the 
French the bay of Gascogne. 

The coast of the Mediterranean forms by its sinuosities 
the two great bays of Lions and Genoa, which are sepwted 
from each other by the projection of the coast about Toulon 
(F in diagram). The gulf of Lions (which, it may be ob¬ 
served, derives its name not from the city of Lyon or Lyons, 
but from the lion-like violence of the tempests by which it 
was supposed to be agitated—‘ It is called tho Lion’s Sea 
tecause it is ever rough, tempestuous, and destructive **—) 
is characterized by the £tangs or li^pons by Vhich its coast 
is skirted; it receives the waters of the RhOne. This part 
of tho coast is commonly low, but towards the foot of the 
Pyrenees (H in diagaam) and near Toulon (F) it assumes 
a bolder chancter. The coast of the bay or gulf of Genoa, 
of which only a part beloi^ to France, it elevated and 
broken. It has many smaoler inlets, as the harbour of 
Toulon, the rood of Hidres and that of Botmes, and the 
gulfo of Grimaud, Fr^us, Napoule, and J uan. 

Alwg the eoaat are aevoal islands. In the Hanche or 
English Channd are Gernesey or Guernsey, Jersey, Au- 
rigney nr and Gers or Sark, which, ^i%h 


^M«ra iMb aiwtivshir oaod Mmpar atwinim. fiostaamis, tt eradsW.' 
—JtWin* sf Jy«l|lMiSimikef OW tWitMBth nnliuy, aaowd by Msll* Brim. 


balonsing to France by geographical positkm, and con¬ 
nected wiflt it by the language and origin of their 
nopulation, are politically united to the British isles, and 
lorm indeed the sole relio of the once extensive Norman 
or other French possesuons of the early English kings: 
the Islands of Brehat, lei Sept lies (the Seven Islands), 
and the Isle of Bas, are of minor importance. At the 
western extremity of Prance are the Isles of Ouessant or 
Ushant, and aloM the remainder of the coast of the ocean 
are the Isles of CBenan, Groaix, Belle-tle, Noirmuutier, Ile- 
Dieu, Rd, Olerdn, and others of less importance. In the 
Mediterranean we have the Islands of Hidres and Corse, or 
Corsica. All these are noticed either under their respective 
articles, or under those of the departments to which they 
belong: Aldbrnby, Bas, Bbllb-ilb, Charentr Inbb- 
RiBURE, Corsica, Cotes dv Noro, Fimistbre, Guernsey, 
Jersey, Morbihan, Var, Vender. 

The land frontier of Franee is, for the most part, formed 
by great natural harriers. On the southern or Spanish 
frontier are the Pyrenees, along the crests of which from 
the Mediterranean to the ocean (H to I in diagram) the 
line of demarcation runs. On the south-east, the frontier 
towards the continental dominions of the king of Sardfoia 
(from between C and D to E in diagram) is formed by the 
lofty ridges of the Alps; and that towards the Swiss Con¬ 
federation (from G towards D) by the lower, but still con¬ 
siderable heights of tho J ura. On the east the broad stream 
of the Rhine (B to C) separates France from the domi¬ 
nions of the graud-duko of Baden. Tho remaining part of 
the frontier (A to B) is purely conventional, and has varied 
materially in the last half century, as the fortune of war 
has enabled the French to extend or obliged them to con¬ 
tract their dominions. The conterminous states are Bavaria, 
Prussia, and Belgium. 

Surface, geological character, hydrography. -t| The 
loftiest mountains in France are those on the Sardinian 
and Spanish frontiers, the Alps and Pyrenees. Of thp Alps 
the loftiest summits lie beyond the boundary of France, 
in Savoy or Switzerland; but some of those on or within 
the line of the frontier are of great elevation: osMontOlan, 
in the \ alley of (Skidcmard, on the upper waters of the Drac, 
1.'1.819 feet; Pelvoux de Vallouise, south west of Briancon, 

I. 3,442 ; a peak west of the village of Maurin 13,107 ; Mont 
Trois Ellions 12,7.37, and others. Of the Pyrenees the 
highest point, Mont Maladetta, is in Spain, but other 
points which nearly equal it are in France or on the fron¬ 
tier, as Vignemale, at the head of the valley of Cauteretz, 

II, 001 feet; Peak, near the (I^scado of Gavarnie, 10,745 
foet; Montcalm 10,663; PcakofEstats 10,611,and several 
others of above 10,000 feet. The highest summits of the 
J ura belong to Switzerland; Le Mont d'Or, near Roche- 
iean on the Doubs in Franco, has a height of 4797 feet, and 
Le Gros Taureau, near Pontarlior, 4351. [Alps ; Pyre¬ 
nees.] 

The C^vennes, of which the Montagnes Noires, or 
Black Mountains, of Languedoc and the mountains of 
Espinouse and the Garrigues are subdivisions, are sepa¬ 
rated from the Pyrenees by a valley, through which the 
great canal of-Languedoc runs : they extend in a north¬ 
eastern direction, and after sending off branches to join the 
group of primitive and basaltic mountains of Auvergne, turn 
to tho northward and skirt the valley of tho Khdne and the 
Safine: in this part of their course they are known (accord¬ 
ing to the districts through which they pass) as the heights 
of Vivarais, Forez, Lyonnois, Beaujolois, or Charollois. Mont 
Mezen, the highest ofCfivonnes, is 5820 feet high, arid 
Mont Gerbier & Jones, at the source of the Loire, 5125. 
The mountains of Auvergne rather surpass these in height. 
Le Pic de Sancy, the summit of Mont d’Or, is 6224 feet 
high, Le Puy Ferrand is 6116 feet, and Le Plomb de Cental 
is Marly as high. There are several other ‘ Puys’ or volca¬ 
nic summits of inferior height. 

The comparatively humble slopes of the Cdte d'Or of 
Bourgogne (Bu^undy) may be Horded as a continuation 
of the Charollois heights, and serve with the heights of 
langresto connect tM Civennes with the Vi^ei, whose 
branches extend to the south-east so os to unite with the 
Jura, and whoae wild and wooded steeps form the western 
boundary of the valley of the Rhine. The principal sum¬ 
mits of the Vosget are Le Ballou de Sultz or Guebwiler, 
4695 fee% Ingh, Le Haut d'Honnec, 4391 feet high. Lea 
Cbauroea, 4208 feet, and Le Ballon d*Alsace, 4124 feet. 
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From the heights of Iiangreg e mqge of high lands extends 
in a uortli'West direction to the coast of La Manche, about 
Capo Gris Nos, separating the streams which belong to the 
l^at system of the Rhine from those which belong to the 
river systems of centml France. A branch from these 
heights divides the basins of the Seine i^nd the Somme. 
From the CharoUoU heights a range of hills of gradually 
diminishing elevation extends to the neighbourhood of the 
Loire, separates that river from the atreama which dew into 
the Seine, and connects tlie mountain system of Central 
France with Ae heights of Beauce, which ore a prolongation 
of the Menez mountains of Bretagne. These run from the 
headlands near Brest in an eastward direction. A range 
which proceeds in a north-west direction from the central 

E of the Auvergnat mountains toward the mouth of the 
called the heights of Odtine, separates the basin of 
the Loire from that of the Garonne; and another range, 
which branches off from the Pyrenees near the Pic du Midi, 
and runs north-west till it subsides in the Landes (heaths) 
of Bordeaux, separates the basins of the Garonne and the 
Adour. 

The Cdvenues, the heights of Langres, and the range 
prdbeoding from the latter to the coast of the Channel, se¬ 
parate the western or oceanic slope (versanl Ocianique of 
Malto Brun) from the eastern; tlie latter is subdivided 
hy the heights which connect those of Langres with the 
Vosges and by those branches of the Vosges which unite 
with the Jura, into the north-eastom or Rhenish slope 
(versant Ilhemn), and the south-eastern or Mediterranean 
slope (vermnt Mediterraneen). 

The western slope includes the basins of the Adour, the 
Garonne, the Cluirento, tlie Loire, tho Vilaine, the (jrne, 
the Seine, the Somme, and a number of others of less ira^ 

i iurtauco. The basin of the Adour is bounded by tho 
’yreaees and the range which extends from these to tho 
mouth of the Garonne: the length of tiiis river is about 194 
miles^ Tlie basin of tho Garonne is bounded by the heights 
last mentioned, by the Pyrenees, the C£rennes, the moun¬ 
tain group of Auvergne, the heights of Gdtine, and p small 
branch from these vraich divides the basins of tho Garonne 
end Charente. Tho general course of the Garonne is to 
the north-west; that of its nrincipal tributaries which flow 
from the Cevennos and the Auv^uat group (as the 
Dordogne, tho Lot, and the Torn) is 1o the west; that of 
the Pyrenean tributaries, which are smaller, to the north; 
the Dordogne is the last tributai 7 of importance which it 
receives in its course to the ocean; and their joint oostuary 
is called the Gironde, a name which like that of our own 
Humber applies to the sestuary alone. The basin of the 
Garonne is inferior in extent to that of the Loire, but ex¬ 
ceeds that of tho Seine in the proportion of 7 to 0. The 
length of the principal streams of the system of the Garonne 
is thus given by Malte Brun: the Garonne itself SCO miles, 
the Dordogne U93 mUes, the Lot ICC iniles, and the Tarn 
2p7 miles. The basin of the Charente is bounded by the 
heights of Gdtine or their branches, and the length of the 
river is 23S miletf’or thereabout. The basin of the Loire, 
the largest river that wholly belongs to France, is bounded 
by (he heights of Gdtino, the Auvergnat group, the C6- 
vennes in which it riae^ the Charollois heights, the heights 
which connect these with the heights of Beauce, the heights 
of Bepce, and tho Menez mountains of Bretagne. ITio 
direction of a line drawn from the source of the Loire to its 
mouth would be north-west, and it would lie nearly along 
the ridge of the heights of Gdtine, bnt from the great bend 
which the river mafc^ its course is first north and then 
west; its principal tributan, the AUier, has a northward 
course nearly parallel to ana not far distant from the upper 
part of tho Loire: the Cher, the Indre, and the Vienne, 
have a north-west course. These all join the Loiiw bn the 
left bank; the most important tributary which it rpoeives 
on the right bank is the Mayenne. The length of the loins 
is given by Malte Rmn at above BOO miles; fhat of the 
Alller at about 250; thiA of the Chot,21S; that of the 
Vienne, 207 ; mid that or this Creuaa, an affluent of the 
V4enne, Ififi niies. The basin of the Vilaine is bouacted on 
tho north bjr ^e Menes mounttdns, ifcnd on the east by a 
braneh of samfrineuntaina, which sapsn^ei the faaain of 
tiu) Vilaine from beiiia of thb Loire; the length of the Vi- 

kine is ai»ut 124 mflet, Tlk harin of theOrne is bounded 
liytheMmuss mountains, or &4ir bninehes; the length of the 
itver is adtove 83 miles. The basin of tibe Seine ishranded 


by the heights of Beauce and those of Langres with' their 
connecting range; and by the hills which branch off from 
the heights of Langres toward the Channel. The length of 
the Seine is given % Malte Brun at 470 miles; that of its 
principal tributary, the Mame, is 268 miles. The basin of 
tho Somme is bounded by the heights that run from those 
of Langres to the coast of the Channel; tho length of the 
rivm is about 110 miles. . • 

The north-eastern or Rhenish slope comprehends parts of 
the boOtns of the Esoaut or Schelde, the Meuse or Maos, tho 
Moselle, and the Rhine. Only a comparatively small part 
of the course of each of these rivera belongs to France; no 
part of the course of the Rhino is indeed included in that 
country, of which it only forms the boundary. 

The Mediterranean slope comprehends the basin of tho 
Rhone, end of one or two other streams, which are too small 
to rrauire notice. Tho basin of the RhOne is bounded by 
the (jevennes, tho heights of Charollois, the Cflte d'Or, the 
heights of Langros, the Vosges, the J ura, and the Alps: its 
reatest extension is from north to south, and it is compre- 
ended partly in Switzerland and the Sardinian states, but 
chiefly in France. The course of the Rhone in Savoy, 
Switzerland, and part of France is nearly west; at tho great 
city of Lyon it bends to the southward: its whole course is 
about 525 miles; that of the Saono, its principal affluent, is 
.304 miles; that of the Ibdre and the Durance, two other 
affluents, about 190and220 respectively; and that of the 
Doubs, a feeder of the SaOnc, about 250. 

Guneral Geological Character.— Of the geology of 
Franco our limits and our materials restrict us to a general 
and rapid sketch. The sands, clays, limestones of later 
formation, marls, and sandstones, which con.stitutc the 
strata above the chalk (incluUing the alluvial and diluvial 
beds), and may be designated the ‘ super-cretaceous group,’ 
occupy several extensive districts. 1. The largest of these 
districts is in the south-west of France; it extends from 
a line drawn along the foot of the Pyrenees from the 
ocean to the Mediterranean, northward to a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Gironde below Blaye to the Etang 
de Sigean, near Norbonne. It comprehends nearly tho 
whole of the valleys of tho Adour and the Garonne, with 
the intervening ‘ landes,’ or heaths; the lower part of tlio 
valleys of tho Dordogne, tho Lot, the Tarn, tho Arri^ge, 
and the other streams which join the Garonne on the right 
bank; tho whole of the valleys of those streams which join 
it on the left hank, except such as have their sources in the 
higher part of the Pyrenees; and a narrow bolt from the 
valley of the Garonne to the Mediterranean, along the coast 
of which, beds of this formation, probably alluvial, extend 
to Uie border of Spain. 2. The next district in extent is 
what is designated ‘ the Paris basin,’ extending for several 
miles ill every direction round that city, hounded hynu 
irregular line drawn from tlie neighbourhood of Gisors, on 
the north-west of Paris, to La t dre on the Oise; from 
thence to tho neighbourhood of Epernay on the Marne; 
from Epernay to the Seine, at the junction of the Loing, 
and along the valley through which tho canals of the Loing 
and of Briare have been cut, to the valley of tho Loire; 
along which valley these formations extend upwards to 
Cosne, and downwards below Blois: from this last point 
they are bounded by a line drawn northward to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gisors. 3. The third district extends along 
the viflley of the SaQne on the east aide of that river from 
the junction of the Doubs to Lyon, and then along the east 
side of the valley of theRhflne to below (he junction of the 
Drfime: this long strip has a breadth of several miles on 
the east side of this Saone and Rhfine, but does not extend 
to the west of those rivers, except between tho junction of 
the Doubs and the Canal du Centre with the Saono. 4. The 
next district comprehends the alluvial formation of the 
delta of the Eh6ne,uid the lower part of tho vall^ of that 
river, and of its tributaries the Aigaes> Ouvdze, and Durance. 
5. 6, 7. There are three offler narrow portions occupied by 
these later, formations, extendingidotig that part of the vaf- 
ley.of the Rbthe which belor^ to France; along the vollcy 
of the AQier, from neat Br^uile to below Moulins; and 
along the valley Of the Loire from near Peun to the 1000 - 
tion of the Aviba. 8. That small part of France which lies 
to the north of a line drawn from Calais by St. Qmcr to 
the Belgian frontier, is occupied by those formations which 
extend mto Belgium, and occupy a large part of that 
oomVef. , , 
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The chalk formation skirts the district occupt^ by the 
Buper-crctaceoua group on the north-cast side alone, ex- 
tdii^g from the coast between the Gironde and the Cha- 
rento to the river ]jot, southward of which it is not found: 
tho breadth of this belt of chalk is tolerably uniform; about 
25 or 30 miles. The Paris basin is suiTounded on almost 
every side by tho chalk which forms a circular bolt of very 
variable breadth, from 24 or 25 miles (from Reims to Re- 
thal), to more than 100 (from Clermont, near the Oise, to 
tho coast near Calais): the continuity of this belt^ only 
interrupted by tho extension of the super-cretaceous strata 
up the valley of tho Loire toward Cosne. The chalk forma¬ 
tion occupies the coast of tho Channel from Cape Grisnez, 
a little to the south-west of Calais, to the west of the 
mouth of the Seine, except near Boulogne, where it is inter¬ 
rupted for a short interval by the strata of the formations 
below it, which hero rise to the surface. This chalk forma¬ 
tion is opposite to that of the sotith-east of England (Kent 
and Sussex), a section of which occupies part of the sea- 
coast of these two counties. 

Tho group which comprehends the oolitic and other for¬ 
mations, from tho chalk marl (which underlies tho chalk) 
to the lias, surrounds the chalk belt of tlio Paris basin on 
Ihc west, south, and east sides. On tho west side the dis¬ 
trict occupied by these formations is narrow, except just on 
the coast of the Channel, along which it extends from near 
the mouth of the Seine to the peninsula of Cotontin. On 
the south-west it becomes wider, and extends to the chalk 
belt which bounds on the north-east the ISt super-eretaceoiu 
district: along this belt it extends, forming an outer belt 
from the ocean, to the river Lot; and from the Lot it ex¬ 
tends towards tho south-east, skirting the super-cretaceous 
(liflriet. Along the south side of the chalk of tho Paris 
basin, these under-lying strata have a variable breadth: on 
the south-east and cast they extend, interrupted only by tho 
more antiont strat a of the Vosgos, to the valley of the Rhine 
and the upper waters of the Sadne, and across that river to 
the Jura, the licights of which consist of tliesc formations. 
From the SaOae and tho Jura those formations extend 
southnard to the Merliterranean, bounding the 3rd super- 
cretaceous district on the east, and then, extending west¬ 
ward across the Rhone, enclose the 4tli super-crotacoous 
district between tlioicforaiiches. A belt of these strata ex¬ 
tends, with one or two interruptions, along the foot of the 
Pyrenees on the south of tho great or Ist supcr-crotaceous 
district, from the ocean nearly to the Mediterranean. 

The new red sandstone or red marl, and the m^nesian 
limestone which underlies it, formations which in England 
siii oiid over a groat extent of country, occupy only n small 
part of France; they are found in tho Vosges, the Cdvennos, 
and one or two other places. 

Tho coal-measures, tho slates, and the granites and other 
primitive rocks, occupy several extensive districts. 1 . The 
whole of Bretagne and the adjacent pwt of Normandie, and ! 
the other conterminous provinces in tho west. 2. The 
mountain district of Auvergne, part of the C 6 vennes, the 
hills of Vivorais, Forez, and the Charollois, and a large 
extent of country west of Auvergne, as for as the hanks of 
the Vienne and tne sources of tho Charente: this district is 
intersected by the 6 th and 7th super-cretaceous districts: 
and here the oldest and the latest formations may be found 
in juxtaposition, without the intervention of any of tho in¬ 
termediate strata. 3. The Alps. 4. The Pyrenees, in which 
calcareous formations abound, and organic remains are found 
at a vast height. 5. The V osges, where they are not occupied 
by the new red sandstone or magnesian limestone, by which 
formations the primitive district is nearly surrounded. 6 . A 
considerable insulated district in the southern part of the 
CMvennos, between districts 2 and 4. 7. A small tract in the 
northern part of France, between the Sambre and the Meuse. 

The great primitive flistriet of central France (the 2 nd in 
our enumeration) abounds in extinct volcanos; and in the 
rocks, siidii as tradiy tes, basalt, lava, &o., which have arisen 
ft-omthetn. Sweral of the • Piiys’ of Auvergne ronsistof the 
craters of these volcanos, resting on the granite, which is 
the prevailing rock of the district, and other crystalline 
rocks, [AtrvssaitB.] The Cjfivennes and the valley of the 
Rhdne (even in those ports occupied by tho strata between 
the chalk and the primitive rocks) exhibit traces of volcanic 
agency, as likewise the isolated primitive district between 
Auvergne and the Pyrenees. Others are observed in tho 
antient Provence, near the sources d" the Argons, and one 
or tyro in the north-east of France, 
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The Island of Corsica consists chiefly of granite and other 
primitive rocks, bounded on the east and west by sandstone 
which form the coast, and on tho south by the later, or 
super-cretaceous formations, which occupy the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bonifocie. {Geological Map in the Mias to Malta 
B run’s Obographie Universelle.) 

The mineral riches of Prance are considerable. Gmnite, 
sienite, porphyry, variolites, and senontine are <]married 
in the department of HautesAlpes (High Alps), in Corsica, 
and in some of the departments of the north-west; lava in 
Auvergne, and marble of great variety and beauty in tho 
Pyrenees, in Corsica, and in various other ports. Vast slate 
quarries are wrought at the foot of tho Pyrenees and in 
the department of Maine et Loire, os well as in some parts 
of tho east of France, near the Beldan frontier; and ex¬ 
cellent limestone quarries for building are wrought in 
different departments of the centre, east, north-east, and 
north, and in that of H6rault in the south. Glood stone, 
adapted for the purpose of lithography, is also found. The 
departments of tho north-east, into which tho former pro¬ 
vinces of Champagne, Bourgogne, Fland», aiuLthe lie 
do Franco have been divided, furnish the best clay for 
bricks and tiles; the department of Haute Vienne (part of 
the antient Limousin) tho best kaolin or line clay for 
porcelain ; that of Seine Inf^rioure (antient Normandie) 
the best pipeclay; and tho neighbourhood of Paris abun¬ 
dance of excellent gypsum. The departments of Seine, 
Seine et Oise, Seine ct Marne, and Oise yield chalk, 
sandstone for paving, and millstones. Of the metals, iron 
is the most plentiful; of'the oxide of manganese there is a 
quantity suflicient to supply all Europe; of antimony y#erc 
is a great quantity; and of lead, which is combined with 
silver, there is a great abundance, especially in the depart¬ 
ments of Finistfire, (sere, Lozdre, and Vosges. Silver, iin- 
combined with any other metal, is found in tho department 
of Isero. Some copper-mines are wrought, the most im¬ 
portant in tho neighbourhood of Lyon. Gold is found in 
tho soil brought down by some of the struams which rise 
in the Pj’renees and the C^vennes, by the Rhone and by 
tho Rhine. A gold-mine in the department of Is^re, though 
now abandoned, might, it is supposed, he wrought with ad¬ 
vantage. 

No less than thirty-throe of the departments contain coal¬ 
pits, and some, especially Bouches du Rhone, Istlre, May- 
enno, Sarthe, and Baa Rhin, produce Ujipitoi, or fossil 
wood, and anthracite; sulphate of iron, alum, asphaltum, 
bitumen, and petroleum, are also found. The most pro¬ 
ductive coal-districts are near Valenciennes in tho north, 
and St. Etienne in the south of France. The mines near 
Valenciennes are not so numerous as those round St. Eti¬ 
enne, but are wrought on a much larger scale, and produce 
a more valuable coal. Much coal is dug in tho depart¬ 
ments of SaOne et l.K)irc, Aveyron, and Gard. The depart¬ 
ment of Meurthe contains brine-springs and rock-salt. 
There are in France two hundred and forty mineral springs, 
of which more than one hundred and fifty are collected in 
baths for the reception of patients; the others are taken in¬ 
ternally, and are frequented, tho greater part by vUit.ors from 
a distance, the others by persona in the neighbourhood. 

Climate. —It appears from observations which have beoa 
made, that the northern and western parts of France are 
drier than the southern and eastern. In the department 
of Isdro, the mean annual quantig of rain is 32 inches; 
in the mountainous part of Haut Rhin 30 inches (French 
measure); in the plains of the same d^ortnient more than 

28 inches; and in tho department of Rhflne (Lyon) above 

29 inches: while in the department of lllo et v name it w 
only 21 inches; in those of Orne and Eure, between 20 
and 21; and at Paris, in the department of Seine, between 
19 and 20 inches. Of the difterenoe and the variations of 
temperature in different parts of France, a judgment may 
bo formed from the following table, some of the statements 
of which are however to be regarded aa approximations to 
tlio truth rather than as of ascertained exactness:— 


Plscfc Awraii* Tnapantani. 

Bummer. Winter.. 

Clennont in Au-I,,. 34.50 

vergne J 

Dunkerque 64* 38'7 

Paris , 64'6 38*7 

St Male 66 -“ 42-1" 

Nantes 68'6 40'5 


Piece. *«ri>S» ’’emiwimtim, 
Boninn, Wlnlct.. 

Bordeaux 70-9 42*1 
Marseille 72'6 45 "5 
Montpellier 75*4 44‘i 
Toulon 75-0 48*4 
Ntmes 73*4 48*2 
Agen . 83*7 38*8 

V0L.X.—3G 
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W« itiw ^ tha l«t adilioa ttf Mollib Bran’* 1 

GKogiviMg l^KOtrlefo, wtbctitiOing Fahraolieit’i •oafe &r 
tbeCt^wmia, ... . 

JgrietMUr».-*-Vf»at» kai always been considered one of 
the BiDrt uHcuBniral eoulltriea in Europe;and if tbe iuit- 
bandry of Fntice is not supwriot to that of otli« oountri^ it is 
netfor trantaf writings on this impiettnt aubjeeti the Frei^ 
aHidtDn t» agikidtiim have coUeeted all the infonnation 
whuh has haaa handed down from the ontients, or ahich 
ea pM^aa has taught &e modema But friis hu had liltb 
iHMianca on the praotioe of the great maw of the oultivatoni 
irfthe soil, who are too ignorant to read boohs, and who, if 
they oould read them, would aeldom adopt methods not 
sanctioned by the usage of their ferefiathm^ The want of 
reedy oomaatmioation by roads and canals must ever pre¬ 
vent any great exertions being made to increase the produce 
of the so^ beyond the immediate demand of the neighbour¬ 
hood. One part of France has often had a deficiency of 
com approaeuing to a &mine. When plenty reigned in an¬ 
other. Even now (1837) the prioe of grain in the south of 
France garies so much from that in the north, that there is 
a (Ufference in the duty paid on tbe importotiou of foreign 
corn in decent ports; whercaii in Great Britain the price 
is brought so nearly to a level everywhere, that the only 
difforenoe airises from the expense of carriage by water, 
which is always inconsiderable. 

In traversing France from north to south, and from east 
to west, tbe traveller, who expeots to find an improved state 
agriculture, is tnueli di8a])pointed. Arthur Young, in 
his tour through France in 1787, was surprised to find the 

a of cultivation so low in every province, except those 
ring on the Ketherlands. His observations have been 
acbnoWledged to be just by the French agricultural writers 
themselves, and a certain spirit of improvement has been 
excited by his remarks. Since the Revolution in 17S3, 
every encouragement to agriculture has been held out by 
tlie government; but notwithstanding tbe numerous excel¬ 
lent publications which liave been produced, and tbe esta¬ 
blishment of agricultural schools, and model fams, the 
progrsBS towards a more general adoption of improved 
melHods of cultivation is very slow. In most parts of France 
the fkrmer still resides in or near tbe village, and tbe land 
whieb he cultivates is dispersed over a considerable axtent 
of ^taut uhinelosed fields. He loses much time in going 
and returning, tod Iw has a groat Way to carry tbe little 
manure which be mtoes. Although the use of manure is 
fully a^neciUted, them is Bttle knowledge of tbe means by 
whito It be increased. Artificial grasses ore cultivated 
to a eonsiderible extent, especially in the southum pro¬ 
vinces, but not suffieientig to maintain as much stock as 
would pnaduce the i«|«isst« (|uantity of manure; and tbe 
very smsR demand for Uaimsl fodd, at n distance from the 
large towns, give* little enoouragemeui to the feeding and 
fattening of cattle« exeejU whore natural meadows abmud, 
which is Only sdotm the course of the rivers, and in the pro- 
vinoM of Normal^ oUd Brittany. 

the neatrfiivilmn of profimty which arises from the law 
of equal distribUtioia. among oil the ehildren at the death of 
the parent, wnds mmdt to leei^ tbe rise of &rma In a 
ooontry wlmre there are domestic manufiutores to give em¬ 
ployment to the labourer or pooesnt, whm his plot of ground 
does not inqume all ius time, k mure carefiil cuUivatitm is 
tlie eonsequenoe of small ocuupatioos. Habits of eosatant 
emptoyi&ent oxoite industry; and tbe ingenuity is riiarp- 
ewM «y the ysnotMia of the uetoanioid arts. But in an 
ignetant priMMSt h^ttM pnidueiw idteness; and if a mere 
•ufloiMwjrtrffrwtf oanlwfi«e«Ndfromatoudlpos6esriim, 
fbr whiehaearaitiiafid^itiainldentludagsehtauii^wu 
taisisd. : 

pM ismlbX'^w^ t^A^friose s^fririi 

sMfrrii. UM, ewilty' eag a ged fix mtojufoetures ..stid eom.- 
aiMMi 4Ni jsil see tauEstunto df the latter are in ganenl 
heSw M txmaaitoeiim of the htoocteticai of grain. 


;ldoa. the so^ ^ 
ioi)^ta it e%m in 

f-and .cattle, Qrgsit. ButSiqB, ged 
Mriatanoe fiofo fondto e^n- 
fjjgt popukrimi hrafimO^W- 



agricultUral pursttila Thera ora not naiijr speculative 
farmers Who mvO capital, and are possessed of a superiw 
practiori, as well as a theoraticBl knowledge of agricultura. 
and who make it a tneans of wquiring wealth. Few ex« 
pensive instruments can consequently ever be tried, or 
bronght into general use, nor anjf ektearive improvements 
undariaken. All these causes oanout ki preventing a 
nurid improrameut in French agrieUltura. 

The^orthern pSxt of France, on the cmiflnes of Bel , 
ginra, %id in the immediate neighbourhood of Paris, 
are ^e best oultivated. In most other parts, except 
where the tnaise is cultivated, tbe old system of two or 
three oops of com, and a fallow, is generally adopted. If 
the follows word well worked and clean, the Would 
be better; but this is by no means the case. The varie¬ 
gated ap^aranoo of the eom ia Mev, from the abundant 
blossoms of weeds, proves that they nave not boon extir¬ 
pated. When they appear likriy to choke the com, they 
are somehmes weeded out; but to frie method of sowing 
the seed in rows or drills with an instrument is unknown or 
undervalued, thera is no possibiUty of hoeing tbe intervals 
between tbe growing pitots, tod w the Weeding must be 
effected wiUi the bond. 

Tbe best account we have in English eff tbe state of 
French agricuiture is contained in tbe journal published by 
Arthur Young, of bis journeys through Franco in 1786-7-8; 
and although some improvements have been introduced 
since tho Revolution of 1793, and several Englishmen have 
purchased forms in various parts of France, where they 
nave introduced a better husbandry, tbe prcsuut state is nut 
very different from what Arthur Young represents it to 
have been half a century ago. He very properly divides 
the Whole of Frants into fotfr distinct climates as regards 
agriculture. In the northern the vine docs not thrive so 
as to make good wine. This district lies north-west of a 
line which passes near Paris, and is imrallcl to tho line of 
the French coast oh the Channel; that is, in a direction 
nearly east-north-oost and west-south-west, so that it a<I- 
vancos more to the north on the eastern part, and less so 
on the western. The next division is that in which wine i.s 
made, hut the maize or Indian com does not thrive. The 
boundary of this district to the south is nearly parallel to 
the line first mentioned, and passing through Nancy in Lor¬ 
raine divides France nearly into two equal parts. The 
third diviriim is that in which both maize and wine abound, 
but where the climate is still too severe for the olive or llie 
white mulberry; this is bounded on the south-east by the 
Jura and a line passing to the norfri of Lyon. The lust 
division consists of the southern provinces from the last- 
mentioned line to th6 Pyrenees, where tbe olive and the 
mulberry abound, as well as maize tod the vine. In this 
part the year often yields two harvests of corn, but tho suil 
IS hot well adapted to permanent pastures, except at u 
eensiderable rievation above the sek. 

Tlie finest climate is in the third division, where corn, 
maize, and wine Ore good and abundtot. Tho heat is not 
so (qipressive to ih the sontbem provinces; and therie is the 
greatest scope for i^ioultural operations. The ihost fer¬ 
tile lands are towam the berth and east. The Beauco 
immediate^ south of Psris is a fine eounli^, and so are 
Touraine, Alsaoe, and the plain ef thaGaronne. The worst 
soils arain Champa^*' and idong the coast of the 

Bay ef Bisoi^. Amhui'Yoimg gival the ibllewihg'distri- 
bution of the Ifad tod fib prodnotiofisThe Whole surface 
of France he takes at 181 nuBfons oftores, of which 70 are 
arable, & are ttoep to by totoyerds, SO covered with wood, 
4 in meadewkand toed ptotniitofi kitolifietai grsssestwhich 
may be added to the arable pto% tod 87 in wastok heaths, 
and poor psstiires. Thtoe quantities vtora on^f kn appmxi- 
matitoi DbttheytoitotosBowttototaUltopiDtonnhfner- 
nisaeht gtoss hmd, ki Fctoto fm 'if wirih is 

in Normandie and BretMgje. 

The snsUe Itod rir *“ ' 

.gf .BhtoHto wntoh 

.48,61'' 


liroprieton of latid, 
_mto, apend a toesi 
id lake to ;iniemt in 



at 113,080,000 
« fi’to acres iltorly) 
"Bihmetoura.. The 
% gtveh by-'Uatto 
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measures in round numbers (taking tibo quarter =» 2 ?1 
bectoUtres nearly). 

The quantity of grain nro^ueed in Finnce now, very 
little exceeds w^iat was grown since, althougn 

tlio population has advanced in the interval d'om 25,000,000 
to 32,000,000. Ike cultivation irf the vine, of (he arti¬ 
ficial grasses, of pulse, and| above all, of potatoes, has 
however much increased %^root is extensively grown 
for the manufiioturo of sugar. The esculent roots table 
vegetables are common- Flax and hemp are cultivated in 
various parts of the country, and to a considerable extent; 
the hop, tobacco, and madder, in a small degree; and the 
colza and rape, for oil, is grown in the north. The industry 
of the peasants in some of the more sterile districts is very 
greet: in the Cdvennes and in Auvergne they build walls to 
retain the alluvial soil brought down by the mountain 
streams, and cultivate the sides of the mountains by means 
of the terraces thus formed. 

In the south the soil of the hills is stony,’which suits the 
vine, but is unfit for the growth of corn; hutwoen the hills 
there are valleys whick abound in every kind of produce; 
and where there is a command of water to irrigate the fields 
tJie most productive water-meadows may ho made. But 
tlioro are many spots quite unproductive for want of im¬ 
provement. Wherever the maize is cultivated, it is sown 
01 i-'i-y second year alternately with wheat. This succession 
ciiniu'l fail to exhaust the soil, however good it may have 
been at first; for,inaizo returns little to the ground in the 
way of manure, and the straw of the wheat is not sufficient 
for that purpose. The Frenvh-boan is likewise ciiltivated 
i'or its seeds, which, when boiled, are said to contain more 
mitrilive matter than any other seed, in the same compass. 
These crops cannot he raised to aJiy extent without much 
ninnure; and the number of cattle kept is not sufficient to 
produce an adequate supply of it. The arable land and 
lasturos are not intermixed as in England, but generally 
io wide of each other. The liorses and cows are fed ehielty 
on clover, lucern, saiutfoin, end other artificial grasses, of 
which no greater extent is raised than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The keeping of more beasts than are immediately 
required to cultivate the land, for the sake of Uioir manure, 
is a thing of which the generality of French peasants have 
no idea, at least in the central part of France. The conse¬ 
quence appears in the average pruduco of land which has 
every advantage of soil and climate. The increase of flvo or 
six measures of wheat for each measure sown is the full 
average of production: of barley and oats it may be some¬ 
what more. The mode of valuing a crop by a comparison 
w ith the quantity sown is very fallacious: the produce per 
acre is a bettor criterion of the goodness of the soil, or the 
skill of the husbandman. Wherever agriculture is imper¬ 
fect, more seed is sown than would be necessary with better 
tillogc and manuring. In France the produce of an aero of 
wheat on good land may bo averaged at 15 to 20 bushels, 
of barley 20 to 25, and of oats 25 to 30, or about one-third 
less than on similar lands in England stud not much more 
than half the produce of good land in Scotland, where the 
climate is muon inferior. This is owing to the imperfect 
manner in which the land is usually worked, cleaned, and 
manured, and partioularly to the deficiency of cattle. In 
the northern districts of France, whore they have the ex¬ 
ample of Flemish industry, a better system is adopted: but 
it is astonishing to see the rapid decrease of good cultiva¬ 
tion in travelling from Lille to Paris, and still more from 
Paris to Biion aw the Jiira. 

The agricultural implemente in use in France are few, 
and not of an improved kind. Each province has its own 
fashion in making plough^ iaost of which are rude and do 
their work imperfectly. A plough, called a fe'nof, with a 
double raouldbwd, is used in sevwal districts, and is useful 
in stirring fallows; Mt when no other plough is used the 
wludo sod » not moved, bnt the land is merdy scored, and 
the roots of perennial weeds are not destroyed. The heavy 
turn rnest ptoiigh is used in other districts, chiefly in the 
northern part, isnd ha heavy soils. The hack, or heavy hoe, 
is v<^ generiffiy used in ntOse provinces where the maize is 
cultivated: tlm ground u ploughed in tough ridges, and 

K ' erfeed by mmaa of the hack: both men and women 
nr with tins instmaaent; they go in rows, each taking 
a fbrrow, and digging tbo kalra ttoed over by the 
plough, reduce It to a propet degree of fineness. If thfe 
ware well done, and the plough bm gone deep, it would be 


an exocUent cultivation, but the soil is only stirred four or 
five inches deep, and the weeds are not exterminated. In¬ 
stead of harrows they use a lioard called a traineau, on which 
a man stands, while it is drawn over the land by a horse or 
ox: this levels the surface and covers the seed. Hie corn 
is reaped with the siekle, chiefly by women. In the nortli- 
ern parts the barns are very largo, to hold the whole crop 
of the farm; for stacking oom, or oven hay, is almost un¬ 
known, In the south the corn fe thrashed out in the field, 
and put into granaries immediately after harvest. The size 
of farms in Fiiuico is much less than the average of English 
farms; and the multitude of small occupations, by which a 
family is barely enabled to exist, is astonishing. 

Model farms and establishments for the diffusion of agri¬ 
cultural knowledge have been established in various parts 
of France. That of Roville, under M. de Dombasle, has 
been long celebmted by the publication of the ‘ Annales de 
Roville.’ At Grignon, near Paris, is an agricultural esta¬ 
blishment supported by the government; and in several of 
the previneea similar establishments have been founded of 
late years. They cannot fail gradually to introduce im¬ 
proved methods of cultivation, and to bring France to its 
pr^r place amongst agricultural nations. 

The vine is one of the most important objects of cultiva¬ 
tion in Franco. In 10 of the 86 departments it is not 
grown for the purpose of making wine, or at all upon a oon- 
sidurable scale: in the other departments it is more or less 
an object of attention. The amount of land occupied by this 
culture is estimated at rather more than 2,000,000 of hec¬ 
tares, or 5,000,000 of English acres. The average yearly pro¬ 
duce of the French vineyards is estimated at 42,000,000 
hectolitres (about 924,000,00c gollona), of which, about one- 
sixth is converted into brandy. Tho former provinces of 
Champagne, Bourgogne (Burgundy), Lyonnois, Dauphind, 
and tho Bordelais, from which last district the clarets come, 
produce the finest growths. The banks of the Cbarente and 
the neighbouring districts produce the best (viz., the Cog¬ 
nac) brandy. The wines of Languedoo, Provence, and Rous¬ 
sillon are remarkable for fulness of body; but they want 
the fine odour (bouquet) of the first class of wines. The 
annual produce of the vineyards is estimated at 720,000,000 
of francs, or about 28,500,000/.: of tliis quantity the exports 
amount to about 65,000,000 francs, or 2,700,000/. Thu rest 
is consumed in the countrv. In the departments of the 
north and north-west, which do not produce the vine, cider 
forms the usual drink of the poorer olasses. 

Of tho fruits which are cultivated on a oonsiderable scale 
in France, the mulberry is one of the most important: it is 
reared for the nourishment of the silk-worm. This branch 
of culture has much increased of late years. The olive, 
the orange, tho lemon, the pistachio, aro grown along the 
shore of the Mediterranean, but are not equal to those of 
other lands: the plum when dried furnishes a consider¬ 
able article of export. Tlie apple and tho pear aro grown 
in Normandie and Bretagne for making eider and peny, 
which furnish tho peasantry with their common drink: the 
apple is also exported in a dried state. The chestnut fur¬ 
nishes tho peasantry of the more barren districts with uti 
important article of food, and the walnut is grown for the 
oil which is expressed from the fruit. 

Of forest trees Franco has the oak, the cork-tree (quer- 
cus tuber), which is cultivated in the departments of 
the south-west, the elm, the ash, tho beech, the birch, the 
poplar (white and black), tlie laroh, the juniper, the wild 
cherry, and the pine. The box, the cornel, tlm maple, and 
others fhrnish the oahinet-maker with ornamental wood. 
The eastern part of central France ia the best wooded district, 
and the former province of Bretagne is the most destitute 
of wood. As in France wood is almost nniversallr used for 
fuel, it is on object of considerable attention; and it is col- 
coiated that about one-seventh of the whole country is occu¬ 
pied as wood-land. The principal forests are on the various 
mountain ranges: except on the Alps and Pyrenees, which 
are rather bare of wood. The ranges of the Jura and tho 
Vosges fkimiah good deals, whfeh Ore often substituted for 
those of the normern counfries of Europe; and the forests 
of the maritime pine enable the peasant of the landes, or 
heaths, between the Ganmne and the Adour, to turn that 
else barren tract to some aocount: these forests yield char¬ 
coal, To^, and pitch. 

Anfmalt.—The domesticated animals of France are, for 
the most part, similar to those of Great Britain. 

Morses in France are by no means equal either in num- 

,8© a 
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ber or in excellenoe to wl»t they might be under a better and. the wild boar are common in the foreeta of any ex- 
lyatem of agrichlture. A oonai^rable number are imported tent. The chamois and the wild goat are Amnd on tho 
annually: although the richness of the soil Should rather summits of the Alps and Pyrenees. The stag, the roebuck, 
enable tlm natives to export. Consideiuble pains have the hare, and the rabbit are common. The marmot inhabits 
bwn taken by the establishment of government studs and the Alps and tho Pyrenees, and tho ermine and the hamster 
by other means to improve and increase the breed. Tho are found in the nemhbourhood of the Vosges, 
burses of tho departments of the north and north-east, The red squirrel, the alpine squirrel, and a species of the 
Somme, Pas de Calais, Ardennes, Uaut Rhin, and Bas flying squirrel ore also found in the forests of tho Vosges and 
Rhin are well adapted fur war, posting, and agriculture: in the woods on the banks of the Moselle or on the slopes 
those of the d^artments of Ome and Calvados are excel- of the higher Alps. The smaller beasts of prey and vermin, 
lent for the saddle or the carriage: those of the departments such as ^e fox, tlie badger, the hedgehog, the polecat, the 
of Maine et Loire, and Sarthe, and the departments adja- weasel, the rat (of which the original black species has 
cent to the mountain-chains of the Alps and tho J ura, are been, as with us, exterminated and replaced by the invasion, 
adapted for the light cavalry: the horses of the former pro- a century since, of a larger kind), the mouse, the mole, and 
viuces of Limousin and Auvergne (known as the Limousin tire field-mouse am sufficiently numerous in their respective 
indeed), and those of the former (iuienne, Gascogne, and haunts. Among the amphibious animals are the otter and 
B6arii (called Navarrim), are in the highest repute for tho the water-rat; the beaver is occasionally found on the banks 
combinationof lightness and strength. The horses of Cor- of the Rhfine [Beavkr, p. 124]; and the ‘desman,’ an 
sicn and Bretagne are a rough hardy breed. aquatic animal little known, is sometimes seen in the neigh- 

Tho ass, though probably superior to that of Groat Britain, bourhood of Tarbes. 
is, except in the department of Vienne, far inferior to the Of birds the chief songsters and the birds of passage 
ass of Spain or Italy. Mules are bred in many parts, and are much the same as in England, with the addition of the 
some of them are exported. Oxen in France are much era- hoopoe and one or two others. 

ployed in the labour of the field instead of horses: they arc Inc flamingo is found on the shores of tlie Mediterranean, 
of 12 or 15 different breeds; among the .argest are those of Of game, Uiere aro tho red partridge, common in tlie ilcpart- 
the de]iartracnt8 of Seine et Mome, Aisne, Haut Rhin, Pas monts of the centre and west, and tho grey partridge, colli¬ 
de (julais, Charonte Inforieurc, Deux 8£vres, Lot et Ga- mon in the south; the quail, tho ortolan, the beccafleo, the 
ronne, and Gironde : among the smallest are those of Bre- pheasant, tho woodcock, abundant in Pirardie, and the 
tagne, and part of Orldanois, and the mountain cattle of snipe in Auvergne. Tho plover, lapwing, wild duck, and 
tho Alps, Pyrenees, C6vcnnes, and Corsica. Oxen aro fro- others are taken in groat numbers on the coasts of tho 
quontty bred in one part of tho country and fattened in Channel and the Ocean, esiiceially in the department of 
another part. The rich plains of I.s>wor Normandie afford Charoiito luforieure. 

pasturage to great numbers ofoxen which ore brought thither Of other animals we mention only a few: the gecko of 
from various quarters, especially from the hilly districts of Mauritania is found on the Moditerrancan coast. There 
central France where they are bred. ITio sheep are of various ore several species of vipers and of harmless snakes: the 
lireeds, some of which have been so far improved as to latter are in some places regarded as fit for food. Frogs 
furnish a wool equal to that of Saxony. The number of sheep are numerous and of many species: one, tho prickly frog 
in proportion to the population is by no means equal in (ermaud ipineux), is of great size and hideous form. 

France to what it is in En^and; they ore most numerous The tortoise, tho salamander, the scorpion, and a kind of 
in the former provinces of l^rri, Bourbonnois, Normandie, wider closely reseinbling the tarantula of Italy, are found. 
Picardie, lie de France, Orl&anois, Rouerquo in Guiemte, The hoc and the silk-worm are the most valuable insects; 
and part of Languedoc. The sheep of Poitou and Picardie, and the Spanish fly is sufficiently nunieruus to furnish an 
and of some parts of Normandie, the Isle dc France, and article of exportation. 

Guienne, aro tho fattest; those eff Bourgogne and the Ar- Fisheries. —The coasts abound in fish of various kinds, 

deunes are most esteemed for their mutton: but the best the taking of which occupies a number of hands: the her¬ 
on the whole aro those reared on the sandy districts near ring, the mackerel, and especially the sardine or pilcliai d, 
tlie sea. Tlio sheep of Roussillon approach nearest to the arc the chief objects of attention to the fishermen of tlie 
Morinoes in the fineness of the fluece. Some goats are coasts of the Channel and the Atlantic: the tunny and tlio 
ored inathe former province of Borri, in the mountainous anchovy, to the fishermen of the Mediterranean, 
districts of Auvergne, the C6vennes, the Vosges, and tho The sardine fishery of tho coast of Breta|;uo is calculalml 
heights which connect these two chains, in the Pyrenees, to employ 1400 vessels, and (allowing five men to a vessel) 
the Alps, in the Landes of Guienne and Gascogne, and es- 7000 men: there are above 250 curing-houses in wliieh 
pociully in Corsica: tho Thibet goat, whose hair is woven 1500 women find employment; each curing-house finds work 
into the Cachemire shawls, has been naturalized in the Py-. enough for a cooper, and it is calculated that more than 
ronues. Tlie swine aro of three roees: the original breed, 8000 barrels of the fish are cured annuallv. The mackerel 
which exiated in the time of the Celts, and which is still and herring fisheries are carried on by the inhabitants of 
found in Norman^, especially in the valley of Auge; the Dieppe, St. Valery, F6camp, Boulogne, and other towns on 
Puictevin breed, aiid that of Peri^ord: from the crossing the coast of Normandie and Picardie. The whale and the 
of these breeds a number of varieties have resulted. The cachulot have been found occasionally on the French coast, 
trade in salt provisions forms an imMrtant branch of in- The oyster is in meat demand, especially in Paris. The 
dustry in the deportment of Basses Pyr^nSes (whore the best are found on the ooost of the departments of Mauclie, 
Bayonne hams are cured), and in the imntier departments Calvados, and Charente Inforieure. The mussel is used ns 
of the east and north-east. The number of horses in food by the poor on :some parts of the coast, and tho crab, 
France is estimated at 2,500,000. The number of oxen in tho luster, and oflier crustaeea are consumed toaconsider- 
1830 was ascertained to be 7,130,632: they were most nu- ablo extent. 

merous in the departments of the north-west, comprehend- Adtnhtistftstivt divisions, Civil, Military, Judicial, Ec- 
ing the western eff Normandie, and the whole of An]ou e&«t'ar/tca(.—Tho jpr^nt civil division of Franco is into 
ami Bretagne. The number of slieep at the same period 86 departinenta The de^rtmeuts ore under the goVeru- 
was 29,130,231,. and ofgimts 1,206,093. mentof a pivfect, and ore subdivided into circuits brur- 

Tbe rearing of poultry is in some parts uueh attended to. rondissoinents, each comprehen^ng a certain number of 
The eook and ben of the peninsula of Caux coitstituto a communes which for thiw extmit and average popukctiun 
peculiar nee, whi^ are fottened in the ehriroas ef Bar- may be oompajoed with our porislies. [DsFAiTMENTs.] This 
Mf|^a,LaF10eh«,aadespeemllyMans: tbegoose-is reared system of dxviskm was introduced by the National Assem- 
in the,4^er provinces of Languedoc and Alsao^ and in Wy, A.p. 1789; The natUe of 'die dapardnont is usually bor- 
aevow plIMi in the west Of France: and the dimk in Lower rowed foom some marked natund featufo, a river, a chain 
Nonaandw Itte Lfownedoc. Bv a peeulisr mode of treat- of tnoutiMins, &e.-: Uw haQiie of the arfohdissement is in- 
ntmt the Inm ef the duck and moaia are rendered very variaMy taken from its tfoief toehi. ’ At the divbdons (mili- 
Ibmo and VNy-ddioste. The duck’s-liver pies of Toulouse taiy governments Or ptovinoes), anS flie prmoipal subdivi- 
aiid Uiesnoas-IiTer |MS c^;Staw>onrg arekiiown to epicures, aons yriiich existed before Jitforoduotien of the present 
OftMid animals (here an some which are not found in dwarttnents are etmtlnm^/illforred to, though no Itmger 
Eugland The blaek and breini hear have their haunts omcially recognised, it is deumhle to give them in a tabular 
ill Hie Fruneb Pyrenees; the lyiix is found, though vety fonnt togedmr with the dspartments ehioh comspood to 
ruiely, in .the weasSes ef the higher A^9} bild the Sfou J theai. . ' ' 
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MUitarr Govtiriimi*nt«, 

wiih their tut())««i>tive frln^pftl SnlidWiiUMH* 
(Uiiilali (ill 1irufiki*U). 

1. La FkANmiK Fkan^oisr (JMie). La 
Flftiidre Maritime, La 
Klaiidn) WallomM, I,e 
Cambraiaii, La Haioaut 
Fruo^oU. 

n. L’Auroia 

III. La PicAttuia (Amieiu). L’Amienuit, 

lia Santorre, LaVetman- 
doia, La Thiiracha, La 
l^ya reeonqws or La 
Caiaiais, 1,8 Boulonnois, 
La Vunliiiau, La Vimaux. 

IV. La Nuuuanuik (Ao«ra). La Pays da 

Caiix, La Paya da Br^, 
La Vuxiii Nurmand, 
Buuuiuis, La Paya da la 
Cai»)>ugna) La Pays d’ 
Oiirliu, La Liauvin, La 
Pays d'Aoge, Las Mar¬ 
ches, Lc Uassin, Le Bo¬ 
rage, La Paya d'lluulme. 
La Cutantin, or Le Co- 
tautiii, L'Avcanchin, 

V. L’Ii.k wr, Fu.inck (Parlt), Le Pariris, 

Le Beauvaisia, Le Laoii- 
iiois. La Suissouauis, Le 
Nuyiiiinuis, la; Vexin 
Fraucois. La Qouelle, La 
Valais, Le Maittais, La 
Hnropuix, La Brie Fran- 
(oiso, Le Qiitinois Fran- 
jois. 

VI. La CiiAiU'AUMK (TVoyrr). Le R^the- 

lois, Lc Potcian, Ar- 
gnnne, LaPrincipaute do 
Sedan at Raucourt, La 
UhdmoU’or B^mois, Le 
Perthuis, La Champagne 
(proiierly so ralU d), La 
Valagr, Le Bassigny, Le 
Senanuls, La Brie. 

VII. La Lork.aimh (Aoncy). La Lorrain'e 

(properly su called), La 
iairtaiae Allcmandc. Le 
Pays des Vosges, Le Pays 
Messiu, Le Toulois, Le 
Vcrduiiois, Le Lnxem- 
hourg Fraufols, La Prm- 
ri(UAut£ de Buviillon, Le 
Barrois. 

VIII. L'Oiilkanuis (Oileuni), Orlianois 

(propeily so called), La 
BeauKse or Beaucc (cura- 
pKhending Le Cliar- 
train, Le Uuuois, Le 
Vcndilmais,)Le Ulaisois, 
La Sologiie, Le G&ti- 
iiois Orliauois. 

IX. La Tuciuaink (Toun). La Haute 

Touraine, La Basse 
Teuraiue. 

X. Ls' Bkkuy or Baiiui (Bourges). Le 

Uaut Berti, Le Bas 
Berri. 

XI. Lk N 1 vsnNoiB (Arver*). 

XII. LkBuuiuionnuis(Mw(/ihs), LeHaut 

Bourbonnois, La JB-is 
Bourbonnois. ' 

XIII. La MAnoHK (Crudrer). La Haute 

Marche, Lu Basse 
Marche. 

XIV. Lk LmuusiN or Limosim (Limegret). 

La Haut Limousin, Le 
Bas Limousin, 

XV. L’Avvekonk (C/rrmen/). La Haute | 

Auvergne (comptehentL 
iag La Haute Auverme, 
titoparly to .called, Car-, 
ladex), La Basse Au- 
vaigna (eorapreheudiog 
La, Basse Auvergne, pto- 
pevly eo called. La P^i 
de Combroillee, L« Li- 
macne, La Livra^is, 
and Le Doupbind (TAu- 
vergne. 


with tU« po»ukUoi}a 
1836, 

1. NORl), 1,026.417. 

2. PAS DR CALAIS, 

664,654. 

3. SOMME, 562,706. 


CapUal of Del artmant (lii Capitals)—Chief lowas of AtroadlsM- 
meats* (la lilies), with the pupulalloti of their respective eom- 
muilSs iu iit3a, and other pUees of iiet>uttaiioe. 

LiT.t.R, 72,006 ; Dunkrrque^ 23A0S; ^a/irnctVwir#, 
19,499: Douai, 19.173; Gumhrat, 17,816; Haze- 
brouck, 7f>7ii ..fwwtes, 3030; Koubaix; Tourrolng. 
Ahhas, 23,486; Boulngne, 26,732; St. Oiuer, 19,032; 
Bethune, 6806; SUintreaU, 3867; St. Pot, 3452; 
Calais. 

AtiiRNS, 46,129 ; Abbeville, 18,247; Piroane, 4119; 
MiuthUdier, 3790 j Hmilene, 3912, 


4. SEINE INFE'RIEORE, 

720,525, 

5. EURF„ 424,762. 

6. CALVADOS, 501,775. 

7. MANCIIE, 594,382. 

8. ORNE, 443,688. 

9. AISNE, 527,095. 

10. OISE, 398,641. 

11. SEINE, 1,106,891. 

12. SEINE £T OISE, 

449,582. 

13. SEINE ET MARNE, 

325 8B1 

14. MARNE,' 345,245. 


15. ARDENNES, 306,861. 

16. AUBE, 253,870. 

17. HAUTE MARNE, 

255.069. 

18. MEUSE, 317,701. 

19. MOSELLE, 427,250. 

20. MEURTHE, 424,366. 

21. VOSGES, 411,034. 


22. EURE KT LOIR, 

285,058. 

23. LOIRET, 316,189. 

24. LOIR ET CIIKK, 

214,043. 


Roucm, 92,083 ; Le Hdure, 26,568; Diefipe, 16,820; 
Yvetot, 9213; Neufcldtel, 3463; Klbceuf; F5- 
cainp. 

Evitaux, 10,287; Louviere, 9927; Pant Aiidemer, 5358 ; 

Bermy, 7244; I,es Anilely, 6085. 

Caxn, 41,876; Aisirt/c* 11/173; Bayeux. 9676; Fa/aise, 
9498: /'ire, 7339 ; Pout L'Bveqiie, 2137. 

St. Lfl, 9065; Cherbourg, 19,315; Cnutanoes, 7663; 

-fvroncAes. 7690; /'a%nri, 6655 ; Murtuin,‘liil. 
Ai.sncus, 13,934; Argentaa, 5772; Mortagnr, 5692; 
Domfroni, 2417. 

Laun, 8230; St, Quentin, 20,570 ; Soittoue, 8124; 

ChSteau Thierry, 4761; fervini, 2571. 

Bkauvais, 13,082; CampUgne, 8895; Stnlis, 5016; 
Clermont, 3235. 

Paris, 909,126; Sf. De»is, 9332; SceaKX, 1670. 
VanSAii.i.Ks, 29,209; E'tampee, 7896; Pun/oise, 5408; 
A/iuiies, 3818 ; Cbriei/, 3600; 3006 ; SI. 

Gerinaiu-cii-Laye. 

Mei.uN, 6846; Meaux, 7809; Fontainebleau, 8021; 

Provine, 6007 ; Coutommiers, 3573. 
Chaluns-suu-Marnk, 12,952; Heims, 38,359; f’llry- 
te-Franpois, 6H2 J; ISpemag, 3457 ; SauUe Meuehouht, 
3962. 

Mkzikkuk, 4083; Sedan, 13,719 ; Hethel, 6771; Rocroy, 
3682; /'cwrierr, 2101. 

Tuoyks, 25,563; Biu-sur-Aube, 3940; Nogenl-sur-,Seiite, 
3355; Areis-sur-Aube, 2752 1 Bar-sur-Seiue, 2350. 
CuAUHONT, 6318 ; tonyre», 7677 ; Piusy, 2691. 

Bau-ak-Duc, 12,383; Ferdun, 10,577; Commercy, 3716; 
MuntmeUy, 2251. 

Mktz, 42.793; 7'/<taavt//e, 5680; Sa»Tey«<™i«ej, 4113 j 
Briey, 1730. 

Nancy, 31,445; /.unetii/Zr, 12,798 j Ton/, 7333; CAdfeou 
Saltiis, 2621 ; Sarrebourg, 2340. 

Ei'iNAi,, 9526; St. Die, 7900'; Mieeoourt, 5684; fiemire- 
mont, 5055; Neu/ohileau, 3645. 

Chahtrks, 14,750; CA(I/eau(fu», 6776; Nogent-le-Rotrou, 
6861; Vreter, 6379. 

Ohi.kana, 40,161; Alontargis, 7757; Gicn, 5330; Pithi- 
viers, 4023, 

Buuii, 13,628; Fimdome, 6206} Romorwtlin, 7101, 


25. INDRE ET LOIRE, 
304,271. 


Tovns, 26,669; CAinca, 6911; Lockes, 4753, 


26. CHER, 276,853. 

27. INDUE, 257,350. 

28. NIE'VRE, 297,550. 

29. ALLIER, 309,270. 

30. CREUSE, 276,234, 


Bounnes, 23,324; Si. Amand, 7382; Sancerre, 3482. 
ChatuaUiioux, 1,3,847; \Uuoudun, 11,654; La Chitre, 
4471; Ije Blanc, 5095. 

Nbvkms, 16,967 ; Cosne, 6212; Clamecy, 5539; Chdieau- 
CldnoH, 2775. 

Moduins, 15,231; Oannal, 5109; Montlufon, 5034; Im 
P atisse, 2286. 

Gushbt, 4796 ; Aubusson, 5631} Bourganeuf, 2940; 
Boussac, 952. 


31. CORHE'ZK, 302,433. 

32. HAUTE VIENNE, 

293,011. 

33. CANTAL, 262,117 

34. PUY DE DOME, 

589,438, 


TDI.I.R, 9700; Bm.e, 8843; t/sW,4I3S. 

LimOOKs, 29,706; Belloc,35S \; iSf. Yrieix, 6900; Roche- 
ckouart, 4123. 

Auhii.i.ac, 10,889; St. Flossr, 5640; Mural, 2503; 
Mauriac, 3420. 

CuatscoiiT, 32,427; Riom, 11,473 ; Thiers, 9982; /ssoire, 
5741; Ambert, 8016. 


• As die capital of a dapAirtslent U alweys tie capital of an arrondlssOltiBllt, ond as all tlw chiei 
towns of saiyulisscmeats ate liven, the nutubet el these siiUaivuiuus la any <lepari;ttieuVis utaaily ts- 
certained. 
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:ifVl. l*, M*^ ^ Mmt). ^ I «AB.THE, 46C,888. 


X«l‘erch«. 


36. MAYBNNK, 361,765. 


Xyll. VAtiirou (,^rrt), H*nt An~ 97. IWIJW^KT LOlBBj 


j<ra, lit Bm Anjou {«f 
wl^ieh Lb Saumunjl* it 


Ls Mans, 23,104; La Fiidu, 6420; Afcnntri, 5704 j 
Saiiit Cahit, 3783. 

Laval, 17,810 ; Ma/enii*, 0782; CUfoou Qmfkier, 
6226. „ , 

A»oiau, 25,801} 5fW»tr, 11,9851 Saugi, 3400; Beau- 
pr6m, 32882^4, 2130. 


xvni. LaB«vaX(‘L««). LOIRE mFE-RIEUM. 


Moy^ 39< MORBIHAN, 449,743. Vaknm, 11,683; Winl, 18,975; 'Pantivy, 6378; POtr- 


470,708 


■ 40. FINI8TRRB, 546,955. 

41. COTES DU NORD, 
605,563 

i% ILLKETVILAINE, 
547,259, 

XIX. L? Poitou (iPoihtri). l^HautPoi- 43. VBNDE'E, 341,318. 
talleOit Li0 Lowdunpiit 1«9 304,10t), 

A-Y jyg «rTE3txTvrv nact i\nn 


Mi^Seloim Lo Thouai: 45. VIENNE, 888,002. 
mis, La OOline, mil La 


mei) 5207. 

40. FINI8TERB, 546,955. Quimpbk, 9715; Bre.it, 29,773; Harlaix, 9740; Quim- 

perU,ii4,\i 2968. 

41. COTES DU NORD, Sr. Bkikuo, 11,382; Bum, 7356; Guingtmp, 6406 ; 

605,563 Lonaun, 5461; Loudeac, 6865* 

44 ILLK ET VILAINE, Raxuaa, 35.552 ; St., me, 9744* ; Fitrl-, 890 1; Faugirea, 

547,259, 9384 j Medan, 4506 ; Mmtfart, 1772. 

43. VBNDE'E, 341,312. Bouiwbos Venom;, 5257; Fmtenay, 7650; Bn Sab/ee 

tFOtanne, 477A 

4A DEUX SEVRES, Nwkt, 18,197; Partkeiuy, 4288; Melle, 2724; Brei- 

304,105. mire, 1894. 

45. VIENNE, 2884102. Pq;Ti*ii8, 22,000; ChitelleramU, 9695-, Loudon, 6032-, 

MottlmorUlan, A\i7 i Civray, 9100, 


NiartoisjiLuBai Poitun. 
XX. Lb Pays D’Aukis (.La Bocke/le), 


: 46. CHARKNTE, 365,126. 


Ahrovleme, 16,910; Co^ao, JsSO; Ru£eo, 2859; Bar- 
bezitux, 3013; Cot^olens, 2766. 

XXI La Saimtokob L'Snin/e*^ and L’An- 47. CHARKNTE INFE'- La RooaEw,B. 14,857; Rochefort, 15,441; Soin<M, 

. aiuuKE, 449,649. 9559/«a« 5915; 5/ore»n«, 4542; 

La Haute Sainlongt, La Jonzac, 2514. 

HaiiN} SuQtcsifira* 

XXII. L’ Alsace LaRautt 48, HAUT RHIN,447.019. Colkab, 15,958; Rel/ort, 5687; i<«*i>cA,3028; MUl- 

Alsace, La Basft AUaet. hausen. 

49. BAS RUIN, 561,859. STtiAsuouHa, 57,885; SoA^feitorf#, 9700; fPeuecmbourg, 


Aleace, La Basft Alsaet. 


Les BailUges d'Amout, 343,298. 

du Milieu & d'Aval. 51. DOUBS, 276,274. 

52. JUBA, 315,355. 

XXIV. La Boobroowe (Di/on). 1.6 Dijon- 9A YONNE, 355,237. 
nois. Lb Pays ile Mon¬ 
tague. L'Auxetfois.L’Au- 54. COTE D’OR, 385,624, 
xois.L’Autmisis, LeChiv- 

rolois or Charullois, 55. 8AONE XT LOIRE, 
Btionuis, Lu M&connoit, 538,507. 

Le ChOlonuis, La Bretss. 56, AIN, 346,188. 

Le Bugey (in which are 
comprehended Le Biigey, 
proserly SQ. collad, and Lb 
V a&oiiiBy), ^.e Pays de 
• Qex, La Pxiueij^yiA de 

Diinibes. 

EXV.IaeLtoknois (Lyo«^. Le Lyennoia, 57, RHONE, 482,024. 
properly so catlail, Le 
FrancMunneis,Le Beau- 58. LOIRE, 412,497. 
joluis; Le Fores. 


49. BAS RUIN, 561,859. STnAsuouna, 57,885; SoA^feirod#, 9700; fPeuecmbourg, 

5575; lucerne, 5352. 

XXIIl. La Franobe Comte (Beeanfon). id HAUTE SAONE, VB8ou^5887; Gray, 6535; Lure, 2900, 

Les BailUges d'Amout, 343,298. 

dn Milieu & d'Aval. 51. DOUBS, 276,274. Besansov, 29,718; Afc«U<?/iacd, 5117; PontarA>r,48904 

Bauntey 2510. 

52. JUBA, 315,355. LoMe-u^SAULNXE^l, 7684; Ddfe, 10,137; Poligny.OiO'i-, 

St. Claude, 5938. 

JOONE (Di;o»). Le Dijon- 53. YONNE, 355,237. AlrftEBBE, 11,575; Sent, 0095 ; Avallon, 5309; Juigny, 

nois, Le Pays de Mon- 5494; Tonnerrt, 4271. 

tngne.L’AuxettDi».L’Au- 54. COTR D’OR, 385,624. Duon, 24,817 ; fleonae, 10,678; 4035 ; Chatil- 

xois,L’Autansit,LeChiv- Im-mr-Setnr, 4430. 

rolois or Charollots, Le 55. SAONE ET LOIRE, Macou, 11,944; ChAfone-mr-SaHne, 12,400; Autun. 
Btionuis, 1 a! M&connoit, 538,507. 10,435; LouAoar, 3674; CAotol/er, 3226. 


Bourr, 9528; Re{/<w, 3870; Nonttia, 3696; Trivoujr, 
2559; Gr;r, 2894. 


Lyon, 150A14; PiUtfrmKihe, 7553'; La Ouillutierc; 
La Croix Rousse. 

MotrTBRisOH, 6266; St. Etienne, 41,534; Roanne, 9910 ; 

Rive de ^er. * 

Lx Pvx, 14,924; Brioude, S247 f yiee/^eauae, 7621. 


joluis; Le Fores. Rive de Oier. * 

XXVI. L» Lanouebpo (Tau/ounl Le 59. HAUTE LOIRE, Lx Pvx, 14,924; Brioude, 0247{ Yeeengeauae, 76 

Haut Languedoc, Le 295,384. 

Bas Langneuue, Les C£- GO. ARDK'CHK, 353,752, Privas, 4219; TbKmeie, 4174; Loryeatierr, 2879, 

*‘%enneB (comprehending 61. LOZE'KE, 141,733. Mxnok, 5909; AfaragoA, 4025; /.yorac, 2246. 

Les CAvfBDes, properly so 6A HARD, 366,259. NImxs, 43,036; Alaie, 13Ji66 ; Uxit, 6891 

dalted, oil Oorinld d’Alaix, I Aijrim, 5040 ; Beaueaire. 


Les CAvfBDes, properly so 6A HARD, 366,259. NImxs, 43,036; Alaie, 13Ji66 ; Uxit, 6896 ; l-e 

dalted, oil Oorinld d’Alaix, I Aijrim, 5040 ; Beaueaire. 

L’UsGgeois), LeVivnrais, 63. HERAULT. MoKTexi.mEi^ 35,506 ; BJ»ieff, 16,233; £i«Km, 11,208; 

Le Velay, and Le Gevau- S«is< J5iai, 69M; Cette. 

dan. 6 A AUDS, 281,068. . Caboabsoiivx, 18,907 ; Ifarbonne, 10,792 ; Cntelneu- 

dary, 10,186 ; Ijimoux, 7105, 

65. TARlSf, 346,81A Ai«t, 11^01; Caetree, 17,6021 <9ai//ae> 8199 ; Lavaur, 

7205. ' 

66. HAUTE OARONjKS, XotiUiUKa, 77,372; St. Oaudeni, 6020 ; ATwof, 3970; 

454.727. rii«r/7aMiAs’,2765. 

XXVn. LERoBSSTM^m (Perfugnan). Le 67. PYRK'NE'KSORIEN- PrrwqWan, 17,618; An*i,3013; CerW, 3302, 
Reuesi^lon propat, LeV>* TALES, 164,^25. 
lesplr, Lt Conflent, 

CaiMir, La Cerdagne 
Fisp^iee, Ln Va)16e de 

XXVni. La Comte »a FoitxCFhM,). La 68. ARRIE'OE OU ARIKOS, Pon;, 46919; Aipi<nt«905’: «aMOiro*u, 4282. 
ftwtie Hautg, l*jPar(ie 860,536. . . j 

Basse, le Dennetad, ' 

JfXiX. 14 Onwma or Outxmm (Ax- 6A AVXYSON, 870,961. BstWM or ib4aE,l969|; MUia«i 10,450 ; i^/A;4aseAr. 

<««*), and La W ' arasf t BigaSon, m2. - 


'■ dean*), and U, Chut. 
cpeoni (Auah). 

UG«l|iW«.L*GMi*lme (properly 70. LOT, B7,003. 


soealUdJi.M M.Bordi 
Ma M- fMndoii. X 
Pei^rd, vAfUttULX 
Quar^, Lt 


Ciam.iieUTi'rn^mrtGMrAm, 6334. 


osJUi Bosdo- 71, tarn ST QABONN& Uoii«amtiv8^lAr«tnw, 10,816; OtMtl-SErrsMii^ 

RaBAiLxxm f.M OAO 9 MM 


242,184. 


ianfclahte pin p j pt Un lt leaiwi ewMi. 
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I4 QiMDQcms. Le CpadiHiioiit h» 
Gabardan, La ChaloMa« 
liB Pay* des Laadeii, La 
Payi dea Basque! (eom- 
pnshaBdi^ LaSasielN'i- 
rane,Le Ayide Lakow> 
and Le Pays de Soule), 
Le Bigoite, L'AnnapfOae 
(comprehending Le Haut 
or Le Blanc Armagnac, 
Baa Or Le $Telr Ar- 
tnagnac *), Le Com- 
minge (comprehending 
Le Haut Comminge, lie 
Baa Comminge, and Le 
Couaeranaf), 

* Armagnac hud other suhdlTiaions more minute ; 
two of these suhdlvnlousvweru strictly what was 
onlled Le Haut or Le Blanc Armagnac, and Le Bas 
or Le Moir Armagnac. 

d It is on the anibority of the * Diotionnaire Tfni* 
verselii' de la France* that we make Le Couseransa 
sabdivisien of lai Cummlnge: other auttiOrilies 
make them independent. 

XXX. Le Bearn (Aiu)# 

XXXI. Lb DAVFniNK (GrenMe). Le Ilaut 

DauphinA (comprehend¬ 
ing Le GrdsivBudan, I.e 
Ruyands, Le Champsaur, 
Le Brianjonnois, L’Bm- 
brunoia, Le Gajienjois, 
and I,es Baronnies), Le 
Bas Bauphiiid (compre¬ 
hending Le Viennoia, 1 a 9 
Valentinoia, Le Tricasti- 
nois, Le Uiuis, and La 
Principautd d'Orango, 
now comprehended in the 
Department ofVaucluae). 
XXXll. LAPaoi’KNCE (liix). Ln U,aute 
Provence, La Basse Pro¬ 
vence. 


La Coess or Corsica. Not included 
in the thirty-two pro¬ 
vincial governments. 

Le Coutat d’Aviqnon and Le 
CouTAx Venaissin, in 
reality suMiviaiona of 
Provence, but subject to 
the Pope; until ceded 
by him to Prince in 
1791. 


72. QSBS, 312BS2. Aoob, 10,46]; Coadam, 7098 ; Leelam, 6365 ; d/i- 

nmJe, 2532 ; AomieE, 1622. 

73. HAUTBS FYRK'HK^!lw, TaiutES, 12,630; Bagneresf 8l'08 ; Argeietf 1430. 

244,170. 

74. LANDBS, 284,918. Mohv M KaXhAH, 4082 $ Ddtr, 4778 ) St. Sntr, 5863. 


75, LOT BrOABONNE, 

346,400. 

76, DOEDOGNE, 487,502. 

77, GIEONDE, 555,869, 


AoElf, 13,399 i ViUnemit tSAitn, 11,222 j Marmaadt, 
} JVerae, 6603. 

PBRiqPEoi, ll,57(jj IJergerao, 9285 : Sar/dt, .5669 : 

JVonfroB, 3573 i j&cW,3775. 

BohbKAkJE, 98,705 ! iihOBrwe, 9714; Slaye, 3801 ; 
^ Lo iUidf, 3931; Bazar, 444u ; Letparre, 1404. 


78. BASSES PYEE'NE'ES, 

446,398. 

79. HAUTES AL’PES, 

131,162. 

80. DEOME, 305,499. 

81. iSe'KE, 573,645. 


Pab, 12,607 ! BaffUane, 15,912; Oloron or Otrivn, 
6620 ; Orthez, 7857; MomHoh, 1359. 

Gap, 7854 ; EoJmut, 3169; Brumyon, 3455. 

Valenok, 10,406 ; JthatHimar, 7966 ; Du, 3900 ; 
Nymr, 3208; Romana. 

Grenobui, 28,969; ^«mp, 16,4841 St. Marertliu, 
2885 : La Tour du Pm, 2484. 


82. BOUCHES DU RHONE, MABgBiLi.E, 146,239 ; liuc, 24,660 ; lirter, 20,048 ; 


362425. 

83. VAR, 323,404. 

84. BASSES ALPES, 

169,045. 

85. CORSE, 207,889. 


Taruacon. 

Draquiunan, 9794 : Tn«/o«, 35422; Grosic, 12,825 ; 
B> iyna/rs, 5652; Hleres. 

Diunk, 6365 ; SJsteron, 4546 ; Furcalyuier, 3022 j Bar- 
alonnellr, 2154; Gieieli'tne, 2069. 

Ajaccio, 9003 j Basiia, 13,061 ; Corir, 3587 ; Sarlinr, 
2682; caw, 1457. 


86. VAUCLUSE, 246471. AviOsion, 31,786; Carptulrat, 9224 ; Oroitgr, 8874 ; 

rfyl, 5958. . 


Piditical Divitims and AdminUtration. —This division 
into departinents serves as a basis to all the oUter admi¬ 
nistrative divisions. 

France is toided for military purposes mtp nineteen pro¬ 
vinces or ‘military divisions;’ of these we silbjoin a list, a<.- 
curding to the arrangement made in 1829, whbn two military 
divisions, the head-quarters of whioh Were at Caen and 
Itoigueux, were suppresstsd. 


No. of 

Hca4 

Quftirton. 

Dep&ctiMQU included* 

1. 

PjtKIS. 

Seinsh Seine ot Oise, Seute et 
Marne, Aisne, Oise, Loiiet, 
Euro et Loir. 

11. 

Chalons. 

Ardennes, Meuse, Marne. 

lU. 

Mftz. 

Mosidle, Meurthe, Vosges. 

IV. 

Tours, 

Indre et Loire, Loir et Cher, 
Maine et Loire, Mayenne, 
Sarthe. 

V. 

STHASBovaa. 

Haut Rhin, Bas Rhin. 

VI. 

Bksan^on. 

Ain, Doubs, Jura, Haute Sa6ne. 

Vll. 

Grknoblb. 

Isdre, Drdae, Hautes Alpes. 

VIII. 

lilAIWElLlJt. 

Basses A^mm, Vancluse, Bouefaet 
du Rh6ne. 

IX. 

MoNTFRLLiaih. 

Alrddche, Gaid, Lezire, Hdrault, 
Tam, Amma. 

Aude, Pyrenees Orientales, Ar- 
ridge, Haute Garonne, Hautes 
Pyr5u£es, Gtsas Torn et On* 
miM. 

X. 

.Towlousb. 


XI. 

Borubaux- 

Landes, Gironde, Basses I’y- 
rdnecs, Dordogne, Lul, J.,ut 
et Garoiuie. 

XII. 

Nanxbs. 

Cbarente IntSrioure, Loire In 
furieuro. Deux Sevres, Veu- 
d6e, Vienne, Charente. 

XIII. 

Rbnnbs. 

cotes du Nord, Finistcre, llle et 
Vilaine, Morbihau. 

XIV. 

Roukn. 

Seine Intoieure, Eure, Manclio 
Calvados, Oruc. 

XV. 

Bourobs. 

Cher, Indre, Allior, Crcusc, 
NiOvre, Haute Vienne, Cor- 
rdze. 

XVI. 

Lillb. 

Herd, Pas de Clalais, Somme. . 

XVII. 

Bastia. 

Corse. 

xvra. 

Huon. 

Aube, Haute Marne, Yuuno, 
Cdte d’Or, SaOne et Loire. 

XIX. 

Lyon. 

Rhone, Loire, Cnntal, Puy do 
DOmo, Haute Lojre. 


The princiimi fortresses .jsre: along or near the Belgian, 
Prusidan, and Bavarian ilontiet—-Gravelines. Dunkerquu, 
Lille, Douai, Cambrai, .Valenoiennes, Coiidd, Mauheugo, 
Avesnes, Rocroy.-Givet et Charlcmont, Mdzidros, Eodau, 
Thionville, Metz, Bitohe, andWeissembouig; along the Rhe¬ 
nish frontier—Haguenau, Strasbourg, SoholestadUand Neuf 
Bris^; towards&e Jura—B6fort orBelfort^B^sau^on,and 
the new Fort de I’Eoluse; towards the Alps and the Sardi¬ 
nian ^^oxitier—Grenoble and Brian^on; along the Spanish, or 
Pyieneac finutiw^PorpiguitOj Bwegude, Mont Luuis, St. 



boil<iit% ytir^dun nmll, ^ 

Wicj&t. uu tit^$«ydttne, Ni|»m &tui 

St. trf'fti.liife, la time of war mnkerqae, 

and St. miQo otit 1 numkor of pHvatoO^. 

Tha adminSstratioa df tnfc laws in France has led to other 
diviai^g. Tto anwllwt judicial divisions are cantons, eaA 
of which to aoder the ju&diction of tijuge dtpaix (jnotice 
of peace), and in the rural districts comprehends several 
cotiimuncs j hut in the large towns, which consist of but 
one commune, tlicro ore usually several jmM> Tlieoe 
iugps de}aix have a final jurisdiction in smaller matters! 
and all suits must come oeforo them, with a view, if pos¬ 
sible, to an amioablo adjustment, before they are carried 
info a superior court. They aro all salaried, and aro profes¬ 
sional men. Tlio whole number of cantons in the kingdom 
IS 28.14. The mairet of communes appear to have also 
some judicial authority. The Tribunaux de Premiire In- 
utance, or primary courts which may perhaps bo compared 
to our quarter-sessions, are one for every arrondlssemcnt. 
The whole number of arrondissements m Franco is 363. 
Knoll tribunal consists of from throe to eight or more 
members (besides supplementary members), according to 
the population or business of the arrondissement, with 
a procureur du rot, or attorney for the crown. Tboso 
eoiirls take cognizance of civil and criminal cases within 
eorliiin limits, but not of offences against the state. The 
seelion of the tribunal which takes cognizance of criminal 
cases is called Tribunal dePolict CorreoHmmlle. The Cmrs 
Pof/ales (twenty-seven in number) ate the highest courts 
(with the exception of the Cour do Cassation), and may bo 
compared with our assize courts. They have jurisdiction 
over several departments as given below, and the number of 
the judges vanes according to tlie extent and business of the 
circuit over which they preside. The Cour Royate of Pans 
consists of fifty judges, and the whole number of judges of 
those courts is about nine hundred: their salaries are very 
small. ISaoh co«r roua/e is divided into several chamber-s; 
ono decides on bills of indictment, in tlio same manner as an 
English grand jury; another toes criminal cases; others take 
cognizance of tavil cases. Some members of these courts 
visit the chief towns of the departments subject to their 
{urisdietion about once in three months for the purpose of 
liolding Cours d'Assise, or assize courts fur criminal cases 
uxcluaively. An appeal lies from the subordinate courts 
to the Cours Roucues ; but not from those to any other 
court, except to the Cour de Cassation, at Paris, and that, 
not on questions of fact, but only as to matters of law. Tlio 
Cour de Cassation can, if it finds any defect of this kind, 
otdor a new trisd before another Cour Rnyalo. [Cassation.] 
The decisions of all those tiibunals are regulated by Let 
Ctnq Codes. [Co»es, Las Cinq.] Junes are only occasion¬ 
ally employed, and under regulations materially different 
from our own. 


I'lare of 

Auau. 

AIX. 

Amirns. 

AisuKas. 

Bastia. 

llKSANyOW. 

Bohqsaux. 

BniiKaxs. 

Cabn. 

(.'OI.MAS. 

Dijun, 

IJoUAt. 

QuBMonix. 

Lutoaxs. 

IrfVOM. 

ktottb 

HOMYraUUSIt. 
Nancy. 

NtMKS. 

Chii,«Aitik 

Pau. 


Cotms Royales. 

DepartmoDtii in ihpJr jnHsdietkw. 

Gers, Itot, J.s>t et Garonne. 

Basses Alpes, Buuches du RhOne, Var, 
Atone, Oise, Somme. 

Matno et lAiiie, Muyenno, Sarthe, 

Corse. 

Doubs, Haute Safine, Jnnu 
Charente, Bordoguo, Gironde. 

Cher, Indrc, Nidvre. 

Galvodos, Msaolie, Ome. 

Bus Rhin, Haut Rliin. 

COto d'Or, Haute Mvne, Safino et lioini. 
Nord. Pas de Calais. 

Drfime, Rautes Alpes, Isthe. 

Corrdze, Creuse, Huite Vienne, 

Ain, Lowe, Khfine. 

AKleiuies, Mosrile. 

Ande, Aveyron. H&nwlt, Fyrtoiw Orient 
.tales, 

.HewirtiMi, Meuse, Vosges. 

AtIdchfc'Gatd, Los^ra, Vaueluiw. 
ladr» Loitob J.oir et CUer. 

AiAkv Sun dt lAttimanie, Seme, Seine et 
Marne, Seioe ilftnuie. 

.passed Maiiildel’ytwi^Iriwdes. 


Rbnnm. ■ *®le et 

^ , Itoire InfWeure, MMihau. 

tlioM.' Atliitfi^ntal, HaUtelidire, Puy do Dfime. 

Rouatr. Eure, Seine Jnf£rieitfe. 

Tbouwsk. Arrifige, Haute iratotme. Tarn, Tarn et 
Garonne. 


The wlteio cost of the administration of justice in France, 
according to the Budget of 1838, is 19,000,676 francs, which 
is thus distributed:— 


Central Administration 
Council of State . 

Cour de Cassation 
Cours Rnyales 
Cours d’Assises 

Tribunaux do Premiere Iiistaiico 
Tnbunaitx do Commerce et do Police 
Justices do Piiix 

Expuiibca of Ciiminal Justice, ami of 
Civil and Criminal Statistics 
Miscellaneous . . .its 


824,800 francs 
8)6,400 „ 

969,000 „ 

4,24.3,130 „ 

154,400 „ 

S,8H0,t48 „ 

242,300 „ 

3,103,200 „ 

3,322,000 ., 

43,000 „ 


19,000,373 francs 

Tho ecclesiastical division of Franco has undergone tunny 
changes. Before the Revolution there were cigliiecii arcli- 
bisliopncs, exclusive of Avignon. Of tliesc, one (Canibiiu) 
has been reduced to a simple bishopric, and four united 
with others, viz., Arles and Enibrun with Ai\; Vienne 
withLjon; and Narbuiine with Tuuleuse; the udditiuti of 
Avignon makes the present number fourteen. The aicli- 
bisliops, before the Kevolulioii, had as suffragans one liim- 
di(*d and seven bishops in France; one in the couiily 
of Nice (Nice), and two (Annecy and Mauriennc;, in .Sivov, 
in Italy; two (BSlo and Lausanne) in Svvitzcilaiid; anil 
two (Tournay and Namur) in the Low Coiiulnos. Besides 
these, four French bishoprics wore under the jurisdictiou 
of German urchbisliups, making tho whole number of 
French bishoprics one hundred and eleven. Of these 
dioceses Ibrty-nmc have been suppressed; viz., Agdu, Alais, 
Aleth, Apt, Avrauebes, A uxei re (t he archbishop of Sens now 
takes an uditional title from Au-xerre); Bazas, Bertrand(iSt), 
Bethfoom, B8ziers, Boulogne, Castres, Ckniserans, Condom, 
Dax, Dio, Del, Glanddves, Grasse, Laon, Lavaiir, lAictouro, 
Loscur, Lisioux, Loddve, Lombez, Male (St.), Mirepoix, 
Noyon, Olfron, Omer (St.), Orange. Papoul (St.), Pol ISI ), 
Pol-dc-L8on (St.), Pons iSt), Rieux, Riez-Samtes, Sarlat, 
Senez, Senlis, Sistoron, Toul, Toulon, Tiegmer, Uzds, 
Vabros,aiul Voiice: the remainder, with the addition of 
the ex-archbishopnc of Cnmbrai and the new sees of 
Nancy, St. Di6, and Mouhns, make the present sixtv-six 
bishoprics of France. 


Archbishoprics in Italics, and Bishoprics with the Depart¬ 
ments included in them. Mach Archbishnpric is foltowed 
by Us suffragan diocesss. 


Paris. 

Chartres 

Meaux 

OrK-ans 
Blois 
Versailles 
Airos 
! Uambrai 
Lynn st 
limne. 
Autun 
Langres 
Dyon 
BL Claude 
(Srenoble 
Rouen. 

Bniuw 

Evreux 

Sfraz 

Cbutowiea . 
Ss^ et 
AusmrMe 


Seine. 

Eure at Loir. 
Seine et 
Marne. 
Louet. 

Lehr et Chor. 
Seine et Oise. 
Pas de Calais. 
Nerd. 

Rhone, Loire. 
SaOneetLoue. 
Haute Marne, 
cote d’Or.. 
Jura. 

Isdre. 

S^e Ib(&- 

IteuM. 

Galvadw. • •, 

Eure. 


Veme. 


Nevers 

Muuhns 
Reims. 
Anondisse- 
ment of 
Reims, in the 
department 
of Marne, 
Soissons 
Chdlons 


Nievte. 

AUior. 


Beauvaia 
Amienf 
. Totws, 

Itollaus 

Angers 

Rennes 

Nanteu 

Quimptor 

Vaanoa 


Ardennes. 

Aisne. 

Marne {except 
the arruii- 
dissemeiituf 
Reiins). 

Oise. 

Somme. 

Indreet Loire. 

Berthe, May- 
enne. 

MamestLoire. 

Ule et Vilaine. 

Loire Info- 
riente. 

Fintotore.' 

Morbihto. 


Smh Hftiaao CfttMduNord 
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' Sourgit^ tJh«, In**.* 
Oennont Payde DOme., 
Limoges * Creuse, 

Haute )a 
V ienne. 

Le Puy Haute Loire. 
Tulle Condze. 

Saint Flour Cantal. 

Albjf, Tam. 

Rodez Aveyron. 
Cahors Lot 
Mende Lozdrc. 
Perpignan Pyr^niies Ori- 
entales, 

Bordeaux, Gironde. 

Agcn Lot et Ga¬ 

ronne. 

AngoulSme Charentc. 
Poitier* Vionno, Iteux 
Sfivrea. 

Pi'rigueux Dordogne. 

La Kochclle Cliarcnto In- 
Ifrieure. 
Vendee. 

Gei's. 

Landes, 
llnutcs PyrS- 
necs. 

BosiSRS Pyr6- 
nfes. 

Toulowse et 

Narbonne. Haute Ga¬ 
ronne. 

Montiuiban Turn et Ga¬ 
ronne. 


Pamieni 

Aniige. 

GarcMsonne 
Aise, Arln, 

Aude. 

MnAtun. 

Benches dn 

« 

KbOne (ex¬ 
cept the er- 
rondisse- 
ment of 
Marseille). 

Marseille 

Arrondime- 
ment of 
Marseille in 
the depart¬ 
ment or 
Bouches 
du RbOiie. 

Fr^jus 

A’ar. 

Digno 

Basses Alpos. 

Gap 

Halites Alpes. 

Ajaccio 

Corse. 

Besanfon. 

Doubs, Haute 
Sn6ne. 

Strasbourg 

Hunt Rhin, 
Bas Rhin. 

Metz 

Moselle. 

Verdun 

Meuse. 

Bclley 

Ain. 

Saint Did 

Vosges. 

Nancy 

Meurthe. 

Avignon. 

Valid use. 

Ntraes' 

Gaid. 

Valence 

Drfime. 

Viviers 

Arddche. 

Montpellier 

Hdrault. 


I.iKjon 

Anch. 

Aire 

!l'arl)c.s 

Bn3’onno 


Government.—Tho general outline of the supreme govern¬ 
ment of France bears a resemblance to our own, being an 
hereditary constitutional or limited monarchy. Its general 
constitution is defined in tho charter granted by Louis 
XVIII, upon his restoration in a.d. 1814; modified in 1830 
lifter the revolution w’hich drove out the elder branch of 
the Bourlions; and farther modified since that time. The 
charter, as modified after the revolution of 1830, consists 
of sixty-seven articles arranged under seven heads. We 
give an abstract of its chief provisions, as best conveying 
an idea of the present constitution of France. The chirf 
alteration made since has been tho abolition of hereditary 
peerages, and the restriction ot the liberty of the press. 

1 st head, containing eleven articles.— Droit public des 
Franfais {Public or national Rif'ktt of the French). —This 
head provides for the equality of all bmnehmen in the eye 
of the law, their equal admissibility to civil and military 
employments, and their equal freedom from arrest other¬ 
wise than by legal process. It guarantees the full enjoy¬ 
ment of religious liberty; and while it recognizes Catho¬ 
licism as tho religion of tho majority of Frenchmen, pro¬ 
vides for the payment not only of the Catholic priesthood, 
but of the ministers of other Christian denominations, out 
of the public purse. It insures the liberty to all French¬ 
men of printing and publishing their opinions (subsequent 
enactments have, however, restricted this freeilom), and 
prohibits the re-establishment of the censorship. It abo¬ 
lishes the conscription j provides for the oblivion of all 
political olTences previous to the restoration of the Bour¬ 
bons; and guarantees the security of property (including 
tho so-called * national domains*), except when the public 
good, as made out in a legal manner, r^uires the sacrifice 
of individual property, in which case the owner must be 
indemnified. 

2 nd head, eontamin|; eight articles.—J^brmer du Gou- 
vemement du Soi (LtmiU q/' the hingly Bjmw).—T his 
head secures to the king the supreme executive power, the 
command of the army and navy, the right of making war 
and treaties of peace, alliance, and eommerce; of nomi- 
natii^ to tdl the offices of public administration; and of 
making all reflations neeufiil for the execution of the 
laws, without the power of suspending them or dispensing 
with them. It provides that the legiMOtive functions ihiul 
be exerdsed by the king, fte Chamber ef Peers, and the 
Chamber of Drautiea; that every law must be agreed to 
by a majority of each'chamber, (the discussions and votes 

which are to be ftee,) and sanctioned by the king; that 
P.C., No. 647. : 


bills may driginate with either irf tlie three branchw of tho 
except money bills, which mtist orifficate in 
the Chamber ef Deputies; and that a hill rejected by 
either brondi of the legislature cannot be brought in again 
the same session. Hie civil list is fixed at the commence¬ 
ment of every reign, and cannot be altereil during that reign. 

3rd head, oontatning ten articles.— D* la Chamhre %* 
Pain {Of the Chamber ef Peera). —^This head provides for 
the assembling of this chamber simultaneously with the 
deputies, and renders every sitting illegal (except when the 
oliambor is exorcising its judicial power) unless it is held 
during tho session of the disputies. The nomination of ihe 
peers is vested in tho king; (the princes of the blood arc 
peers by right of birth;) their number is unlimited, and 
their dignity may be for life or hereditary. (Hereditary 
peerages have been smeo abolished.) Tho peers have no 
right of entry into the chamber under twenty-five yours of 
age or of voting under thirty. The chancellor of France is 
president, or, in his absence', a peei- nomiuated by the king. 
Tile sittings of tlic peers are public. The chamber takes 
cognizance of offences against tlie state. A peer can only 
1)0 arrested by the authority of the chninber, and is not 
amenable to any other tribunal than the cliarobcr in cri¬ 
minal matters. 

4th head, containing sixteen articles.— De la Chambre 
des Deputes {Of the Chamber of Dejmties). —This head 
provides for the election of tho deputies and the sittings of 
the chamber. ‘ Hic electors' must be not loss than twenty- 
five years of age and the deputies not less than thirty (since 
reduced to twenty-five), and caoli must possess wbnteier 
other qualifications the law requires. The deputies aro 
elected for five years, and one-half of the deputies for each 
department must bo residents in it. The chamber clwts 
its uD'u president at the opening of each session. Its 
sittings ordinarily are public; but any five members can 
require that it form itself into a secret committee. Bills 
are discussed in separate bwrenuT, or committees. No tax 
can he levied without the consent of both chambers. The 
land-tax {impol fmder) con be granted only year by year; 
other taxes may bo voted for several years. The king con¬ 
vokes the two chambers, and prorogues and dissolves that 
of tho deputies, but must in that case assemble a now one 
within three months. .Ml memhors are free from arrest 
for debt during the session and for six weeks before and 
after, and from arrest on a criminal charge during tho ses¬ 
sion, unless taken in tho act or arrested by pennissiun of 
the chamber. 

Sill head, containing two articles.— Des Ministres (Of 
the Ministers). —These may be members of cither chamber; 
and have, besides, the right of entry into the ether chntnhcr, in 
which they can claim to bo heard. The deputies may impeach 
tho ministers; the peers alone have the right to try Ihom. 

Gth head, containing twelve articles.— De FOrdre Jiidiei- 
aire {Of the Administration of Jastice). —This head provides 
for the continuance of tho previously existing institutions 
until projierly modified by law; the publicity of criminal jiro- 
ceedings (except in particular cases); the non-renioviibility 
of the judges (Ihe justices of peace are however removable); 
and the right of the king to remit or coinniule the )>onalty 
awarded. It prohibits the confiscation of goods; tho crea¬ 
tion of special commissions or tribunals; and llie with¬ 
drawal of any from tho jurisdiction to which he is legally 
subject. 

7til head, containing eight articles.— Droits partieuliers 
garantis par FJitat {Individual Bights euaranieed by 
the State).—Among other things, this head renders invio¬ 
lable all engagements with the public creditor; provides for 
the government of the colonics by particular laws; and 
requires the king and his successors, on their accession, to 
swear to the faithfol observance oftlie constitutional charter. 


The deputies are all chosen by tho departments: or, to 
borrow tho language of our own institutions, they are all 
‘ county members;’ but the nature of the electoral qiiali- 
floation, which is the payment of rather more than 8/. direct 
taxes, precludes in those departments which contain largo 
towns any undue predominance of the aOTicuItural interest, 
or rather in the depressed condition of the agriculturist, se¬ 
cures the predomtnahee of tho residents in towns. The votes 
are given by ballot. The whole number of deputies is now 
459 , having been increased within the last few years from 
430. They are Aus returned 
1 Department. Seine, (containing Pans and its envi¬ 
rons) 14 members . - • . 14 

Vot. X.—3 H 
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1 Department. Nord, (cmiteialng liUe and other ma¬ 
nufacturing towns) 12 memben . . .12 

1 Department Seine Inf&rieare (containing Rouen) 

11 members . . . . .11 

1 Department GKronde (containing Bordeaux), 9 

members . . . . .9 

2 Departments, llancho and Pas de Calais, 8 mem¬ 

bers each . . • , , . .16 

15 Departments. Aisne, Calvados (containing Caen), 
Cnaronte IniSrieure, Dordogne, Eure, lUe et Vi- 
laine (containing Rennes), Isbre, Loire Initirieure 
(containing Nantes), Maine et Loire (containing 
Angers), Orne, Puy de Dome (containing Cler¬ 
mont), Sadne et .Loire, Sarthe, Seine et Oise, 
Somme (containing Amiens), 7 members each . 105 
10 Departments. Bouches du RbOne (containing Mar¬ 
seille), cotes du Nord, Finistirre, Morbihan, Mo¬ 
selle (containing Metz), Bos Rhin (containing Stras¬ 
bourg), Hante Garonne (containing Toulouse), 
Hdrault (containing Montpellier), Marne’(contain¬ 
ing Reims), Meurthe, 6 members each . . 60 

25 Departments. Am,Aude, Aveyron.Charente, CCte 
d’Or, Doubs, Gard (containing Ntmes), Gets, Loire 
(containing St. Etienne), Loiret (containing Or- 
16ans), LoC Lot et Garonne, Mayonno, Oise, Basses 
PyrOndes, Haut Rhin, RhOne (containing Lyon), 
Seine et Marne, Tam, Var, Vendde, Vienne, Haute 
Vienne, Vosges, and Yonne, 5 members each . 125 
20 Departments. Allier, ArdOche, Ardennes, Aube 
(containing Troyes), Canlal, ChenCorrfize, Creuse, 
DrOme, Eure et Loir, Indre, Indro et Loire, .lura, 
Haute Marne, Meuse, NiOvre, Haute SaOne, Deux 
SOvres, Tarn, Tam et Garonne, Vaucluso (con¬ 
taining Avignon), 4 members each . . SO 

BCDOKT 


1 Departments. ArriSge, Landes,Loiret Cher, Haute 
Loire, Lozerc, Hautes Pyrdnies, Pyrdndes Orien- 
tales, 3 members each . , . .21 

3 Departments. Hautes Alpes, Basses Alpes, Corse, 

2 members each • . • . .6 

86 Departments. 459 

The towns mentioned in the above list have in their 
respective communes a population of 30,000 or upwards, ac¬ 
cording tg the census of 1831-2. 

The cabinet council of the king consists of eight ministers 
for the following dop^mouts:— 1 , Finance; 2 , the Interior; 
3, Justice (the minister of justice is also keeper of the 
seals); 4, Marine: 5, Foreign Affaire; 6 , War; 7, Pub¬ 
lic Instruction, and 8 , Commerce and Manufactures. The 
superintendence of public worship, so for as the state has to du 
with it, has of late years been connected with the ministry 
of public instruction, of the interior, or of justice; at pre¬ 
sent it is connected with the last. There has not been since 
the revolution of 1830 a distinct ministry of public worship. 
(Minuicre des Guiles.) Their salaries are commonly 120,000 
francs (5U0Uf.); the minister for foreign affairs has 150,0(10 
francs (6250/.), and the minister of public instruction 1 UU,ouu 
francs, or above 4000/. One of these is appointed president 
of the council, and is considered as the bead of the minis¬ 
try, or in our phrase, prime minister. 

Revenue, Kxpenditure, Army and Navy. —The chief 
branches of the revenue and expenditure will be best seen 
from the following statements of the‘budget’(a term iu 
use in Franco as well as in England) of 1832, laid heloie 
the chambers in 1831; and of the budget for 1838, laid he 
fore the chambers of 1837:— 

FOR 1838. 


It unit b« obnrvsd that this givoi the antietpsted ruieniir, and the anmi granted by the Chambers. 


BEVKNUE. 

Itevenue attaing from landed pruperty • • • . 

PuU tax. tax on personals, door and window tax ... 

Faleuta .. 

Stamps on registry, and ohanget of property .... 
Itevenue arising from ths national property, tnch at the na¬ 
tional dumatns, leresta. Ste. ...... 

Customs aud tndireol taxes. 

f*n4uor of variuus woriis carried on on aocount of the govern¬ 
ment I ns the maitafiMitliie of snulTs and of gnopowdet, nnd 
tlie neats .......... 

Sundries and extmordlnariea. ...*.. 


franox 

SSS.OOO.OtlO 

HS,«(H>,00U 

SS.oOO.OtlU 

SOS.OOO.ilOO 

39,000,001) 

884.000,000 


189,000,000 

13,000,000 


Total rovonuo . . 1,053,000,000 


Or about 


,643,875,000 


EXPBNDITCRE. 

Ministry of justice and of public worship (. including the charge IVnnca. 
of the legion of honour, and the istprimeria rui/ata, 
or kiug’a printing-oSicc) , , , . . 65,175,1173 

„ foreign .. . . 7,318,1,92 

• marine.64,9.12,900 

., public instruction. 19,005,673 

., Hounee (mcluding interest and ciinrges on the na¬ 

tional debt, securlth-s, sinking fund, penst jus. 
and the clutrgcof collecting tlic public revenne j. 549,051.178 

t. war. 828.7.50,110 

,. commerce and public works. .... 56.801,598 

„ inlorler. 74.417,776 

Ohumber of deputiee 677 , too 


Total expenditure 
Or alxiut . . . 


l,060.t6:i,.T19 
.£44,17.3.472 


It is estimated that tho' national debt of France, on 
Jan. 1 , 1838, will be as follows:— 

frAIKV. 


5 par oeBti. • • 

U : . . 

4 „ • • 

8 M ^ . 

Slnkinff Am4. a • • 

lttt«reftt Aud principal of 
Iniarniitof siKsuiiUM . » 

Intaroft oo itnaiiKiaK • • 

AuottUU* and paotlonf . • 


Total 


IMnotiog aloking ftindg and that pcvttoii at Uw d*bt 
whicbnaibtfenYeduemiidgihedabtamottniato • • 


147.063,479 
i,US6,0ti0 
11,978,865 
36,905.696 
44,6X6,-463 
9.936,OoO 
9,000,000 
9,000,000 
58.050,000 

836,566^ 


954.S66.496 

Besides the revenues of the state, Uie communes raise 
taxes for defraying their own expenses: of these taxes the 
octrois, or luctu duties, levied iu the towns on all goods 
which pass through the barriers, constitute a leading {tortion. 

The army in 1837 consisted of ui>wardsof 300,0ilt) olfioerB 
and men. They may be thus classiiled:— 

oDdofaUporikraaofthBitair , « • . s 1S|(539 

SubaUftin, uttn>oomi&tfMld««d ofHeatBs dmosmeni and IrurapeCtn. 

tttMWtft not hk the Mrdn. MKl cblldMtt s . • « • • ^.635 

Bo44«u of all klndst f.«. midr9siaf^tvysftT(Ukc3r,«ad»&|bM»r« . ftl0«734 

^ , *iiSao 6 

w genttvu and sttpahor officers the nui&hcr iras lui 

folio WSP-r- 

alseffiaMSt. ... .. ... 


jlMSlni . 
Lteutaosot'CeimtsIih 



.'■^ysiwrh^, 


Ui\j»i-(:«iicmb> ti.' Ckn£ii ts yffl^w cvice , 

I ''' e 

f ■ . asMIvisyaa 

Celniini,, UMtasast-OStaMla sad . l i b wit M iaae (Mena is Ouh' 
' LieuunxMS . . V • . 

AdjutanU, Iptssttsots, ssS Bsh.fstMdsnl, . . . 


sh 

I 

l«s 

>« 

35 
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The troops were distributed as follows:— 

VrtetAn SubaUorn Offictira. 10 coinpanlt'a j V(»taraa F*i«ilit*ri, 
93(UUo( Jnfautry oftlu« JLin«, 67re^aaaU; Ligtit Infantry. 81 ditto; Ditui 
iu AfrioH, 3 battulioua; TriUittug 0(»m|>aul()B (Compagnien ^ diidplmi'), 18 
cotnpatiiea. 

Vutoran Cavalry, 4 rompaniea; Carbinewra. 9 rcglmests) Cul- 
ra»«iera, 19ditto; Dragoon^ 13ditto) Lialit Draguoua(CAumKri), ISdiltu) 
Lum-ers. 8 ditto) Xlusaarn, C ditto; Anicau Light llragoona (C/iocsmj 

8 . 

Bad B'M 6 ia 0 f#,~AilUterys 14 regimentii: Ettfioeem, 3dUto: foil- 
tooQvmtfa, 2 battnuuua: Training CoxDjianiat, 8 companiea; Pionerrt, 4 dil >o. 

Gendarmerie in the Dnparlm^nta. 94 legions; MutiMpal Guard (d Pans. 
1 ditto; bi'tlde the Colonial (n>OjM. 

During nart of the years 1691-34 (In whict) loot year tbe other powers of 
Eunipe reaticed tiieir uinieB), tlie mtiitary ibive of Franco ontounteo to above 
400,000 men. 

Of the mllitaiT seminaries the Ecde Polyteebinique is 
the most cel^rated. Tlie national guard corresponds to 
our yeomanry and volunteers; and as ovory town of con¬ 
sequence has a' force of this description, the number of 
men trained to the use of arms is immense. 

The French Navy, in the year 1836, consisted of the 
following vessels:— 

ShtFaofllMUB., inSatvio,, isonilnsiy, Mbnltiliiig ... 49 

Fiigataa ..63 

Curvaltoa.' . 31 

Dvlxa V ... ..•• . «. . v '« . .. 49 

Uiupbriga . w . . , a .'. '. , . 4 

CWIaM sa 6 Isggets. . . • . v . , . . 18 

niMUS^aala . , . . .. . • . , ... 8t 

onwvsMei, .... 67 

’ ' TaM^aOfsUUsSa 'm 

offieiin at ^e anme timp wa» as 

... 


1 , 1 » 


thiUlanaStt . . 

SkualtMt M FW<mw 


>. 6 ft 

m 

kM 

C60 


831) 
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Popfdation, Religion, Educational Batabiluihmaitie, Crime, 
—^The principal stock from which the French nation derives 
its origin is the CeUs. At the period of Ctesar's invasion 
these Celts occupied nearly all the niidlandi westenii and 
southern parts of the country, extending in one direction 
from the promontory of Bretagne to the mountains of Swit¬ 
zerland and Savoy, and perhaps to the frontier of thelVrol; 
and in another direction from the banks of the Garonno to 
those of the Seine and Marne. The south-western comer 
of the country was occupied by the Aquitanians, whose ter¬ 
ritory extended from the Garonne to tho Pyrenees: and 
probably some Ligurian tribes were intermingled with the 
Celts on the shore of the Mediterranean. Some Greek 
settlements occurred along that coast; and Greek blood, 
though in a minute proportion, has mingled in that of the 
modern inhabitants of Languedoc and Provence. The 
nortli-eastera parts of the country, from the Seine and Marne 
to the Channel and the Rhine, were occupied by the Bel¬ 
gians, a race probably of.jnixed Celtic and Germanic blood; 
.md the immediate vicinity of the Rhine was occupied by 
some tribes of purer and more immediate German original. 
The subjugation of the country by the Romans produced an 
iulerraixturc, though probably not a great one, of Romans 
with the natives: but it was not until tho overtlirow of 
the vast fabric of tho Roman empire, and tho settlement 
of tho northern barbaric nations within its limits, that 
tiu! population of Franco underwent any important mo¬ 
dification. But however little tho population might 
have been affected, the habits of the Celts had under¬ 
gone material changes under the Roman dominion; 
and tho modern French language shows how extensive 
and how permanent has been the influence of tho Latin 
tongue. 

At the breaking up of the Roman empire, three of the 
iii\ading tribes possessed themselves of France; the Visi¬ 
goths south and west of the Loire, the Burgundians in tho 
south-east, extending from the Sa 6 ne and tho Itlibne to the 
J ura and the Alps, and the Franks in the north and oast. 
A branch of the Celtic nation, migrating from the British 
Isles, and differing in dialect or language from their 
kindred tribes in France, settled in the oxtrome west, and 
have transmitted to the present age their peculiarity of lan¬ 
guage and tho name of the island (Bretagne or Britain) 
ii'oni which they came. Politically the ascendency of the 
Franks (.xtinguishod the independence of their co-invaders; 
hut, the tribes which succumbed to their yoke remained in 
the settlements they had acquired, and have influenced 
more or h‘ss the characteristics of their descendants. But 
notwithstanding these admi.xtures, the Ceitin may still be 
considered as tlte main stock of the French people; and 
it has been considered that tho national characters of the 
antient and the modem race bear no inconsiderablo resem- 
hlanco to each other. 

As the pmdominance of the Celtic race may be inferred 
from that of their adopted language in the greater part of 
F'mnce, so tho local predominance of other tribes is inuicatud 
by that of their peculiar tongue. The Breton, an adul- 
t erated form of the language-imported by the British settlers, 
is still the language of the rural districts and of the poorer 
classes in Bretagne, and is subdivided into four dialects: 
the Basque is yet found at the foot of the Pyrenees, and 
may be considered as the representative of the antient 
dialect of the Aquitanians: the Lampourdon, one of its 
principal dialects, is spoken in the Pays de Labour and in 
Basse Navarre. In .Alsace the German language is predo¬ 
minant; a circumstance which may be ascribed to that 
province having been more completely occupied bv those 
tribes who overthrew the Roman empire; and who have 
preserved their own language, and also to tho long incor¬ 
poration of .Alsace with (Germany, and its comparatively late 
annexation to the rest of France. The dialect of Lorraine, 
the adjacent province to Alsace, may be considered also 
as having strong affinity to that of Germany, from similar 
causes to those stated above. , 

The population of France, at the commencement of 
eighteenth century, was about 19,689,320, exclusiveof Corsica 
and part of Lorratne, which were not then united to France, 
In the year 1762 the population had increased to 21,769,163, 
inclusive of Corsica and the whole of Lonaine. In 1784 it 
had further increased to 24,600,000. 

Tlie population by the different census of the prelent 
coutury has been osoertuned to he M fbUnwas*- 


OSBSM. PopnlsUon. IgneMilatniyttn. 

1801 , . 27,349,003 

1811 * . a 29,092,734 1,743,731 

1821 . * 30,461.875 1,369,141 

1831 . |D. 32,569,223 2,107,348 

The predominant religion of France is doubtless the Ca¬ 
tholic; but there is a considerable number of Protestants, 
especially in Alsace and in Languedoc. According to the 
statements of M. Balbi, more than fourteen-fifteenths of 
the population belong to the Oatholio ohorcb; but this 
statement is to be received as true only upon the assump¬ 
tion that aU are Catholics who do not worship under some 
dissenting form. Tlie ecclesiastical divisions of the coun¬ 
try have been already given. Those of the Catholic hier¬ 
archy who have the dignity of cardinal have a yearly in¬ 
come of about 1300/.; the archbishops have about 800/.; 
and the bishops about 600/. Of tho working clergy tho 
incomes are very small, from 20/. or 30/. to 40/. or CO/, a 
year; there is one in almost every commune. The number 


Archbishops . 

. 14 

Bishops . . 

. 66 

VicuB-guneral , 

. 174 

Canons . . 

. C60 

Cur^s 

. 3,401.' 

Dosservans 

. 26,'776 

Vicaires , . 

. ' 6,184 


• ■' -- 37,275 

Before the first French Revolution, the country abounded 
with monastic establishments for both sexes, some of them 
endowed with vast possessions. The abbeys and convents 
for men have been, with very few exceptions, abolished; 
and the sale of their property precludes the expectation of 
their being re-established. The nunneries and abbeys for 
women fur the most part remain, and have existed through¬ 
out tho Revolution, with tho exception of a few years at 
tho time of its greatest violence. The French nuns, who 
amount to more than 20 , 000 , do not, except a few, lead a 
Ine of pure meditation, but are actively engaged in attend¬ 
ance upon the sick, or in the instruction of youth. 

The Prote.stants aro partly of the Lutheran, but chiefly 
of the Reformed church. The members of the Lutheran 


church are fimnd in Alsace, in the capital, and in the de¬ 
partment of Isdre, a part of tlie former province of Dau- 
phinc. The members of tho Reformed cWrch amount to 
about 1 , 000 , 000 , according to M. Balbi; they constitute by 
far tho majority of tho French Protestants. They are foinid 
chiefly in the south Languedoc, and in the west, about Ro¬ 
chelle, once the stronghold of the Huguenots. A few 
Baptists aro found in the Jura and tho Vosges, and are 
remarkable for the innocence of their lives, end the sim¬ 
plicity of their manners. Some Jews aro found in Paris, 
Marseille, Bordeaux, Btrashourg, Lille, Metz, Nanoy, Dijon, 
Besangon, Montpellier, and at Winzeiiheim, in the depart¬ 
ment of HautRhin: they aro calculated by some initlio- 
rities at 6 U, 0 U 0 . The Catholic priests are chiefly educated 
in Seminaires established for the express purpose of elerieul 
instruction. There is one ostablishment for the higher 
studies at Paris; and above 2 U 0 seminaries scattered through¬ 
out France. Strasbourg is the chief place of instruction for 
the clergy of the Lutheran church; Montauban for those of 
the Calvinistic or Reformed church. 

The cost to tho state of the maintenance of public wor¬ 
ship, according to the budget of 1838, is as follows:— 


OiMit of the uUminuitTHtioii of this brasoh of the public service 17H,500 fr, 
Catdinals* Archbishops, and Rliihons (Catholic) • • 1.017.900 

Memberi of Chaptera and Paroc^hu clergy (do.) • • Sd,145.000 

Royal Chapter of St. Denis •••«•• IIS.OOO 

SemmnHes. l.OOO.OOO 

Oront (b'cf'otirr) to Koolesiasties and Monk* « • • 1.070.000 
Maiiitenance of catbedrai service • « « • « • 4^.000 

Building and keeping up eathsdrale • » • » • 1,600,000 

Grants to Catholic csublhihmeDtt *••••• 6^.000 
Protestant sects* salaries ••*#•«» 808.000 

Worship of do.( edifices, & 0 k ^ • • • • « • 1)6,000 

Jewish worship ••••••••• 90.000 


* I 35,443.500 j 


Before the Revolution, France had twenty-three univer¬ 
sities, of which Puis was the most important, and enjoyed 
great ^vileges. The others were at Aix, Angers, Avig¬ 
non, Befian 9 on, Bouiges, Bordeaux, Caen, Cahors, Dijon, 
Douai, Montpellier, Nantes, Orange, Origans, Pau, Peroig- 
nnn, Poitiers, Pont-fi-Mousson, Reims, Strasbourg, Tou- 
kmso, and Yolenoe. Under Bonaparte, a body was orgo- 
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nued with the title of UmventH, which has continued I 
with some modiftcations to hoW to the present time 
the chief diiet^iou of education: Of this body, which is 
incorporated, and which posseeses lasge disposable funds, 
arising wsrtly from real property, partly funn jwMo grants, 
and partly wnn the payments of ^pils, an public troohers 
are members. The highest officer of thU body is the mi¬ 
nister of public instruction, who has a seat in tta cabinet; 
he ails up all appointmenU in this bmnch of the adminis¬ 
tration, and all vacancies ,in the aeadimie* and college*, 
upon the recommendation however of the local authmities, 
bywhom strict examinations are instituted. He is assisted 
by a council of ten members, men of the highest rank in 
the literary world. Twenty-six acadimei umvertikiirei 
arc establishod in different parU of France; and the whole 
territory is divided into as many circuits, one to each. The 
academies are at Aix, Amiens, Angers, Besan^on, Bordeaux, 
Bourges, Caen, Cahors. Clermont, Dijon, Douai, Grenoble, 
Limoges, Lyon, Metz, Montpellier, Nancy, Ntraes, Orldans, 
Paris, Pau, Poitiers, Rennes,, Rouen, Strasbourg, and Tou¬ 
louse. Each aeadimie oonsisteof a rector or superintendent, 
who inspects all schools and places of public instruction within 
his-circuit, and communicates witli the higher authorities 
at Pans. He is assisted and controlled in the exorcise of 
his functions by a council of ton members. These form the 
administrative jiortion of the aeadimie. The branch of in¬ 
struction, if the institution is complete in all its parts, com¬ 
prehends the five faculties of theology, law, meilicine, lite¬ 
rature, and the sciences; togoUicr with a college or high- 
school. Tlie preparatory instruction to the academies is 
furnished in the colleges or high-schools, which are osta- 
hlished in almost all the larger towns. Paris has several 
eolliges. That of Louis le Grand contained, in 1836-7, 
105-1 pupils; that of St. Louis 990 ; that of Bourbon 864; 
that of Charlemagne 810 ; that of Honri IV. 720; that of 
Versailles 400 : that of Rolieu 390 ; and that of Stanislas 
.• 130 . The college Henri IV. is eminent for literature; the 
collige Stanislas for philosophy. Tlie lowest grade of 
schools comprehends the ieoles ^imaires, or elementaly 
schools, in which France until of late years was miserably 
de.loient. - 

In 1833 a law was passed ordaining that every commune 
by itself, or by uniting with others, should have one school 
of elementary instruction («. e. reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the legally establishod system of weights and mea¬ 
sures) ; that every commune, Uie population of which ex¬ 
ceeded 6000, should have also a school for superior instruction 
(i. e. in addition to the acxiuirements of the lower schools, 
the dements of geometry, and its application to the arts, tlie 
eloraents of chemistry and natural histoiy, as applied to tlie 
oidinary liahits and pursuits of life, the elements of history 
and googrwhy, and more especially tlie histmry and geo¬ 
graphy of France); and that every department should have 
a normal school, (school for the instruction of sohoolmaaters,) 
cither by itself, or by uniting with some other dopurtnieut 
These schools are supported partly by private foundations, 
donations, and Maoies; partly by the eemmunal, depart- 
montal, or general government. 

The state of education in 1836 was as follows .-— 

36,000 elementary schools for hoys, 

11.000 elementary schools for girls. 

SV non. i in winter, S,170,000 scholsis, 

47,0001 contammg j in summer, 1,300,000 „ 

73 normal sehools for training teachers for tlie 
elementary schools. 

873 boar^ng-achools. 

94 schools for superior instniction. 

322 ColUgce Commusiatsx, or district high-aahools, 
with 27,000 scholars. 

41 CoUfgee Boyaux, at royal lugh-aehobU, wRh 
about 10,000 sdbolan, ‘ 

AH tbe |woT who ate incapable of paying for the instrue- 
tion of tiieir children aro to have tliem educated gratis at 
tbe sehools ef elementary instruction; and a certain num¬ 
ber selected after ui eailaaiiiatfoii, are educated -gratis at the 
solioofai of supwior instruoiuw. - The masters of the ele¬ 
mentary sehools have » fwidenoe, and mooive 200 francs, 
or, litdie npre thui Of. yeariy HUry; ^ mosten of the 
sufwrior a^ooU havaa r^deueaeiM a aalary of 400 frapea, 
at above lOf. whole 4iaq|0 ^ ft*** of 
partment of pwik wtruotico, asoonhig Uto 


1838, is 19,005,673 francs, 
thus distributed:— 


at nearly 800,000/.; which is 


C«tttrAl •dmiBiftraUos # • « 

Oeliend •erdeea , . • « 

l>«|MirtBusiiiAl Mid MiidMiic admioUtniiM 
6u|)eripr lniiruetion*-<ROuHieB e e 
6e«i)udary inatrucllon • • e 

Blemeotary iuifeniotion gaunal fimd , 

M w addliloual • 

PHinary oonnal aobool • . • 

Literary and aclMltidc eftabiiihmenit 
Bttfascriptloua U» Utafary «wka. eaoouraaameati^ indamnititfa 

“ ' ‘ ... WOjkl e • a e 


Total 


francfts 

68C,C33 

838,000 

919.900 

1,U7S.050 

ls65S.600 

1.600.000 

3,500,000 

200,000 

7 ; 676,500 

667,000 

]0,o05.6':3 


cuUooiad, ^l^pnbUcatum vf unaditad \ 

The subjoined table of the comparative state of education 
in France is quoted by Mr. Bulwer in his France — Social, 
Literary, FoltHcal. It states the number of those who 
could read and write out of 100 of the young men enrolled 
in 1828-29, in the military census. It furnishes data fur 
estimating, not the present means of instruction, hut Ihu 
present state of knowledge among the younger part of the 
adult male population of Franco. The departments aro 
given in the order of enlightenment. 

Proportion of tUoM who can read and writa in crery 100 eiirulled. 


1 Meuse 


74 

44 Gets . 

38 

2 Doifos . 

e 

73 

45 Vaucluso , 

37 

4 Jura . 


73 

46 Ain . . 

37 

4 Haute Marne 

• 

72 

47 Chareiite 

36 

5 HautRhiii 


71 

48*Aude . 

3-1 

6 Suino 

• 

71 

49 Sauiiu et Loire. 

32 

'j" Haute Alpes 

f 

69 

SO Lot et Garonne . 

31 

Meurtho . 

• 

68 

51 Cantal 

31 

9 Ardennes . 

a 

67 

52 Pyren5esOrieiitales31 

10 Monio . 

• 

63 

53 Haute Garonne 

31 

11 Vosges . 

a 

62 

54 Avoyi-on , 

.U 

12 Bos Rhin 

• 

62 

55 Sarthe 

3U 

13 Cute d'Of . 

• 

60 

56 Loire . 

2 !) 

14 Haute Sadno 

a 

59 

57 Isere , . 

29 

15 Aubo . 

a 

59 

58 Landes , . 

28 

16 Moselle . 

• 

57 

59 Vendde , 

28 

17 Seine et Oise 


56 

60 Lozdre 

•27 

18 Eure ot Loir 


54 

6 1 Loir et Cher . 

27 

19 Seine et Marne . 

54 

62 Arddcho . . 

27 

20 Oise 

, 

54 

63 Indre ot Loire . 

27 

21 Hautes Pyr 6 n£o 8 . 

63 

64 Tarn et Garonne 

25 

22 Calvados , 

• 

52 

65 Vienne . 

25 

23,£uro , 

• 

51 

66 lllo ot Vilaine 

25 

24 Aisue , 

a 

51 

67 Loire Inforieure 

24 

25 Corse . 

• 

49 

68 Lot . 

24 

26 Pas do Calais 

, 

49 

69 Var 

23 

27 Yonne 


47 

70 Maine ct Loire . 

23 

28 Basses Pyrindos 

47 

71 Creux 

23 

99 Basses Alpes 

a 

46 

72 Haute Loire 

21 

30 Nord , 


45 

73 Tarn 

20 

31 RhOne • 

, 

45 

74 Nifivre 

20 

32 H£rault . 

• 

45 

75 Mayonne • . 

10 

33 Oriie . . 

• 

45 

76 Puy de Ddme 

19 

34 Somme . 


44 

77 Arridge . 

18 

35 Seine Infdrieure . 

43 

78 Dordogue . 

18 

36 Manehe . 

a 

43 

79 Indre 

17 

37 Loiret . 

• 

42 

80 cates du Nord . 

16 

38 Drdme . 

a 

42 

81 Finistbre 

15 

39 Deux Sdvres 

• 

41 

62 Morhihaii . 

14 

40 Gard . 

• 

40 

83 Ctier . . 

13 

41 Ginindo 


40 

84 Haute Vienne . 

13 

42 Cbarente lnlbrieura 39 

85 AlUer 

13 

43 Bouehes du Riidne 

38 

86 Corrdze 

12 


From the above table it will appear that tlie north and 
cast of France are tbe parts in which elementary instruction 
is most widely diffused; and the oential and western those 
in which there is least. 

Hie efforts inade since 1833 to initruot tlie people go for 
to redeem Frapee from Uie reproach of indiObrenee on this 
head. The state of aduoatm previous to that epoch was 
indeed for from oonummsurate with the high rank held by 
the eount^ in the social scale. The pn^orHoutff children 
at s(dmd in France was imly about two-thirds of the propor- 
tksB in Austria, ooe-half the propt^on in England and 
Bwaria, one^friird of the proportian in PruMia, tbe Pays de 
Voud; and Wfrtenbeiw, and ene-flith of the ptoportion in 
the Hitiied States of faeries. At presmit the proportion 
of ipholaa in Fnmne is ahMit one-thud greater tlnui before 
)833i it hi thispartioular s^ behind Austria. 

CKF ^ enteM.nf orime an estinute may be fwmed fi-om 
the win. vhioh ve bonvir from the official re- 
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turns for the year 1834. The number of charges in that 
year'Was 512S, viz. 15S7 for crimes against the person, and 
3S68 for crimes against property. The number of persons 
accused before the Cours d*Assises, which have jurisdiction 
in the more important criminal cases, was 6868, being in 
the proportion of 1 person accused to 4676, as compared 
with the whole population of the country. Of the 6869' 
persons accused, 77 were tried twice, and 3 three times, 
making the apparent number of accused 6962: of whom 
2216 were charged with crimes gainst the person, and 4736 
with crimes against property. The number coniicted was 
4IC4, viz. lOUC of crimes against the pei-son, and 3158 of 
crimes against property : of the convicts, 25 were capitally 
condemned, viz. treason, 1; murder, 1; assossiuation, 18; 
parricide, 1; infanticide, 1; poisoning, 1; arson, 2; total, 25. 

The number of persons aocused, h'om the year 1828 to 
1834, was as follows:— 



OrhaeM against the ptrson. 

Aociisitl, At’iiuiitwl. Cunviclrd. 

4. I7«'» .. 934 .. 831 

18SS 

1829 

.. 1799 

• 956 •« 


IfHK) 

UM 

.. 16(16 

. 900 ,, 

706 

1830 

IKii 

.. 9044 

. \m .. 

^3 

18,11 


.. 19/9 

. 1041..« 

931 

U3S 

iHM 

.. 813(1 

. 1173 .. 

958 

13'3 


.. 881G 

. 1810 .. 

1006 

1334 


Criffitft against proparfu* 
AtTUHeti. Acuinit<>d. Cuiticted, 

5157 ..^739 .. 3413 
5579 .. 1941 .. S&iS 

.. .. I'JXi ,. 'MM 

,. 5300 ...zaos .. 0355 
.. 5503 ,, S«76 .. 3517 

.. 4S0H .. 1081 .. 3U7 

.. 4736 ,. 1578 ,, 3158 

In fifty-seven of the departiuents the amount ofcruue 
was below llio average of the whole kingdom: in the de¬ 
partment of Urcuse the proportion of tliosc accused to the 
whole population was only as 1 to 11,538, in that of Meuse 
1 Id 11,235, in that of liot et Garonne 1 to 10,202, and in 
that of Correze 1 to 10,167. The departments of the Seine 
(which include Paris), Pyrfinf'es Orientales, and Corsica 
were those which presented the greatest proportion of ac¬ 
cused persons: in the first the proportion was as 1 to 1191 ; 
ill the second 1 to 1619; and in the third 18-13. The number 
of men among tho^o accused was 579.3; of women 1159, 
being about 5 men to 1 woman; of the accused 107 w^ero 
under sixteen, and 1239 between sixteen and twenty- 0110 . 
Tlierc wei'o 40SO who were unable to read or write, 2061 
could read or write imperfectly, 008 could read and write 
well, and 203 had received instruction beyond reading and 
writin,;. Tlic Trihunaux de Police Correctionolle, or subor¬ 
dinate crirainul courts, took cogiuzanco the same year of 
120,108 cases, in which 172,802 persons were impliculcd, 
of whom 30,s.'i9 were women. 

It is observable that the amount of crime in France is 


much less tliun in England and Wales, though the latter 
have not half its population; yet in the crimes of murder 
and rape France very far exceeds England. ‘There is 
Hot,’ says Mr. Buhver, * more than one or attempt to 
commit rape in England to every three oiiences of a similar 
description in Franco. There is not more than one murder 
or attempt to commit murder in England to every six mur¬ 
ders or attempts to commit murder in France.’ On the 
other baud, crimes against property are much rarer than in 
England. 

*■ Commercial and Mantifacturing Jnduttry.—Means qf 
Communication, ^e. —Every brand) of industry in France 
has undergone vast improvement since the peace of 1815. 
The energies of the nation being turned from war to do¬ 
mestic employments, speedily repaired the evils which 
Franco had sutt'ered from so long a struggle. Agriculture 
advanced so rapidly, that’ the apprehenstuu of ihmine was 
in a few years succeeded by the cry of over-productiontliDB 
race of various domestic animals which hau been consider¬ 
ably dimiitished was reidcnishcd; and the manufactures 
were extended. These results were hastened by the dis¬ 
banding of the army and the return of the prisoners of war 
from all (Quarters. From these two souroos the productive 
population of France was augmented by 706,066 men. tDu- 
pin's Forces Productives de la France.) 

The woollen inanufkcture has increased materially: the 
increased quantity Of wool used is partly furnished by the 
increased number of sheep bred, partly by the importation 
of foreign wool. The quality of tne home-grown wool has 
been improved by the introduction of foreign breeds, and 
the Cnefaemire goat has been naturalised on the slopes oF 
the Pyrenees. Tim principal looahties of the different 
brancims of the w^len manttibcture ore sa follow: broad¬ 
cloths are made at Elbosuf^ Leuvieis, and Vtre in Nor¬ 
mandie; at Abbeville; at Bedan, in the ex-duchy of Bouil¬ 
lon; and in the south at Gareassoiine, Led8ve, and Castres: 
light woollea Abries at Pwis, ^tUs, Amiens, anid Beau¬ 
vais: hosieiy at Paris, Tie^es, OrUaBR, at diffenitt 


places m Picardie, in the north of France; and m the south 
at Ntmes, X^on, and Mai'soille: and carpets at Paris, 
(La Savonnerio and les Gobelins,) Abbeville, Beauvais; 
and at Aubusson and Felletin, (Department of Creux,) in 
central France: shawls ate made at Paris, (the cachemire,) 
Lyon, Nhnes, and St Quentin. The consumption of wool 
in these manufoctutes is probably above 50,606,066 kilo¬ 
grammes or more than 1,000,006 cwts. 

The cotton monufocture has increased since 1812 in a 
greater proportion than that of wool, and has probably tripled: 
the annual consumption of cotton in the different branches 
of this manufacture is about 30,000,600 kilogrammes, or 
600,000 cwts.: and tlio process of manufacture and the fine¬ 
ness and excellence of the fobrics iiave undergone great 
improvements. Tiie north and cast of France are the chief 
seats of this manufacture. Rouen may be considered the 
Manchester of France; and Paris, I'royea, St. Quentin, and 
tlie towns of the department of the Nortl, also participate 
largely in this manutaeturo. Printed calicoes are made at 
Rouen 'and Beauvais; but especially at Golraar, Miihlhau- 
sen, and other places in the department of Haut Rliin, the 
printed cottons of which ore much approved in the German 
markets for the vividness of their colours (especially the 
Turkey-red), and their other qualities. 

The silk manufacture is carried on chiolly in the soutli. 
The population of Lyon, its principal seat, had been reduced 
by toe disasters of the Revolution and the commercial in¬ 
activity of the empire from 140,000 to about 110,000. The 
improvement of tlio silk manufacture had raised it in 
1831-2 to 133,000, and it is now 150,000. The other chief 
seats of the silk manufacture are Ntmes, Avignon, Antionay, 
and Tours. Ribands are made at St. Etienne and St. dia¬ 
mond, towns to tlie westward of l^yon. The brilliancy of 
the French silks has been increased by tlie substitution of 
Prussian-blue for indigo as a dye. A part of the raw silk 
required for these various fabrics is grown in Franco. Tlio 
quantity of mulberry trees for the silk-worms hod increased 
frmu 9,631,674 in 1820, to 14,879,404 in 1834, or more 
llflni 50 per cent, in 14 years. 'They are chietly grown in 
the departments of Gorcl, DrOme, Vaucluso, and Aitifichc. 

Linens of the finer sort are made in Flanders, at St. Quen¬ 
tin, Cambrai, Valenciennes, Douai, &c.: the damask linens 
of St. Quentin rival those of Saxony and Silesia. Coarser 
linens and sail-cloth are made in Bretagne. The linen 
manufacture is also carried on in Dauphine. I.arc is made 
at >Cacii, Alenfou, and Bayeux, in Nurmandie; also at 
Valenciennes and Douai; and in some other places. 

The working of the metals has much increased, espoui- 
ally iron. The quantity of iron smelted in 1814 was 
about 100,000 tons; since 1825 it has amounted to 160,000 
tons, and various utensils of this useful inetal, fur which 
Franco was formerly dependent on foreigners, ate now pro¬ 
duced at home. The quality and appearance of the steel 
and wrought-iron goods have mucii improved; yet the 
quality of the French iron is inferior, and it maintains its 
ground against the Russian and Swedish iron only by iiieaas 
of protecting duties. The principal iron-works are in the 
dopartmeiits of the valley of the Loire, especially about 
Nevers, and the district of Forez about St. Etienne. 

In the manufacture of clocks and watches Franco is 
almost equal to Switzerland; and for chronometers and 
instruments fur scientific purposes it is not surpassed hy 
any country. The inventions of the French ehemists and 
the improvement of chemical science have duno much in 
producing with economy and expedition tho many chemicul 
agents employed in the various branches of manufacture, 
and particularly dyeing. 

The commoner sort of French earthenware has much 
improved in beauty of design. Fine porcelain is made at 
Sivres, Paris, and Limoges. The out-glass is nearly equal 
to that of England in Wuty of workmanship, and it is 
perhaps superfor in elegance of form. 

The commerce of France is considerable; the value in 
round numbers of the imports for two years, tho returns 
of which ore before us, was— 

1834 . 715,000,000, oc 30.000,000 
Imported. 

Raw F14 Ibr uib. 

for lUMUifiurtivSt MumTactuiodt 

1884 , 18,187.968 5,820.377 4,799,427... 28,807,771 

I83D, 18,643.63^^?,193,14? 6,032,274' SO,489,066 
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is;«4 

I8;i5 


Bmtredfbr ea^mpHon. 

B«w lii tor «M. 

liurBUuiuftuiteiv. Mn&nfliciiind* 

14,40i,47S 4,2?7,S58 1,48^284 70,157^20 
15,131,940, 4,052,187 1,626,684 70,810,821 


Specie imparted. 


1834 

1835 


\ 


t. 

5,503,933 


The countriM from which theie impo^ chiefly come 
ere the United States of Ameriaa, the kuigdoms of Sar¬ 
dinia and Belgium, the United Kingdom and the British 
Kuropeon possessions, Switeerland, the Austrian dominions, 
British India, Gtennany, Spain, and Russia. The imports 
from all the French colonies are not equal to those from 
the United States, but exceed those from any other country. 
The imports from England, which have much increased 
within these last few years, consist of linens and linen yam; 
cotton goods and ootton yam; wool, woollen yarn, and 
woollen goods; brass and copper go^; iron, steel, and 
hardwares; coals, culm, and cinders; tin, tin-plate, and 
tin wares; machinery and mill-work; lead, &c. 


The cxjxjrts at the same periods were os follow:—French 
merchanaise alone, 

Rsw Fradnfifl. Muiufttctnn*. Tbtsl. 

IS-ld . 6,874,582 14,525,113 20,399,695 

1835 . 6,086,603 17,009,941 23,096,544 


Total Hercltandiee, French and Foreign. 

V^vtt Produce. Mattu&tiittreii. Total. 

1834 . 9,528,629 19,059,571 28,588,200 

1835 . 11,233,985 22,142,202 33,376,887 

SfeaU .xporUnl. 

18.34 . . . 3,891.469 

1835 . . . . 3,304,864 

The countries to which these exports are chiefly made 
are the United States, the British possessions in But^, 
Switxerland, the Sardinian dominions, Spain, Germany, 
and Belgium. The exports to the French colonies arc not 
so great as those to the United Slates, to the British domi¬ 
nions, and to somo other of the European states. 

The chief articles of import are:— 

Rat/' Materials for the M<mtfactvrer.-~'Ba.'w silk, wool, 
raw and dressed hemp, raw and dressed flax, cotton. 

(The export of flax is nearly equal to the import.) 

Manufactured Goods. —Flax uiid hemp, hardwares. 

Metals .— Iron and steel, lead, copper, tin, gold, coined 
and uncoined; silver, coined and uncoined. 

Colonial, —^Tobacco in loaf, sugar, coffee. 

Of the sugar about one-seventh is re-exported, and of the 
coffee and tobacco about one-half, A portion of the ootton 
imported is colonial produce. 

Miseellansous.—'R&'u bides, tallow, bones and horns, olive 
oil, hard woods for cabinet-ware, cheese, sulphur, wax. 

The export ofis about half tlie import; that of raw 
hides ono-fourtB to one-third. 

The chief articles of export'are as follow:— 

Wine, brandy and liqueurs, salt. 

Besides raw silk, wax, tallow, rawhides, wool, olive, rape, 
linseed, and other oil, tobacco, flax, iron, and sted and 
colonial produce re-exported, 

Maiufaotttred Goooi.—Linens and hempdn cloth, wool- 
lutis, silks, outtonsi hardwares, articles erf n«hion, besides 
hats, jeweileryi and household frimiture. 

The number of ships entered inwards at ports in France 
in 1834—35, was as tbllowsi— 


1834. 


French, exclusive of (^ten , . 
Foreign, in direct trade id, the 
counts to which they hdoM 


' .XJoas. 

.394,480 



In carrying tiifle , 

,953 


,1835. 

10,089 

1,131,404 

Same elasiM aa J 

4001 

407,999 

^ » obom 

5552 

650,452 

808 

115,581 



1,174,032 


The number of ships cleared outwards was s— 


1834. 

French ships, &o. . 4221 370,217 

Foreimi, in direct, &c. 4217 376,503 
In cahying, &o. 866 141,713 


1835. 

4292 387,139 
4356 352,583 
838 132,224 


9304 888,433 


9486 871,946 


The ood fishery employed in 1836,406 vessels of 51,915 
aggregate tonnage, and 10,172 men: the whale fishery 35 
vessels e#'14,813 aggregate tonnage, and 1183 men. The 
French whale fishery has been rapidly increasing for many 
years past. 

The means of internal communication in France are 
much inferior to those of Great Britain. The roads are 
divisible into those maintained by the central government, 
and designated Routes Royedes, and those which are kept 
up at the coat of the several departments to which they 
belong, and designated Routes Departementales. Besides 
these there are chemins vidnausc, or bye-roads. The Routes 
Royales are divided into three classes. They are comraunly 
straight, wider than our English roads; those of the first 
class are from 43 to 65 feet wide, and frequently planted ou 
each side with chestnut or other large trees, terming long 
avenues. About one-uigbth of all the Routes Roy/ues are 
paved like a street. With the exception of a few which are 
carefully kept up, they are in a very bad condition, and a 
large outlay is require to prevent their being ruined; and 
in some directions the road has never been carried to its 
proposed termination. Those of the first class have a com¬ 
mon point of departure, and the distances are measured 
from the cathedral of Notre Dame, in the heart of Paris. 
According to the official report, the total length of the Routes 
Royales, on January 1,1837, was about 22,000 milo.s; about 
one-third or one-tourth are out of repair or unfinished. 

Posting along the Routes Royales is strictly regulated 
by the government. Stations at which post-horses are 
kept me fixed at convenient distances. The ru.ads are 
measured by distances called ‘ postes,’ each consisting of 
two lieues de posts (post-leagues)—rather less than fivo 
English miles. The postmasters are licensed by govern¬ 
ment, and none can let post-horses without a license. The 
charges for posting are fixed by governmort. The mails 
are convoyed by a vehicle which is designated malle-jmsie; 
it carries four passengers, and is supplied with horses at 
the post-stations. Diligences, vehicles for which Eiigl.md 
supplies neither name nor resemblance, run with passengers 
on all the great roads. There ore no tolls. The condition 
of the Routes Departementales, in number 1381, tho aggre- 
gato length of which, on 1 January, 1837, was 2.3.000 units 
in all states of completeness and repair, is wretched in the 
extreme. 

The inland water communication is carried on by means 
of the great rivers and Iw tho canals which liaye beta 
formed. The Schelde or Escaut, the Soarpe, the Sambre, 
and the Aas, with the canal of Deule. 66 kilometres, or 41 
miles long, and several other canals, abundantly supply the 
department of Nurd with the means of water communica¬ 
tion. The canal of the Bomme, 97 miles long, and the 
canal of St. Quentin, 58 miles long, including the former 
canal of Ciozat, connect the port of St. Valery, at the mouth 
of the Somme, with the Escaut and tibe Oise. The navi¬ 
gation of the Seine commences at Troyes; that of the Aube 
at.Arcis-sur-Aube; that of the Yonne at Auxerre; that of 
the Marne at St. Ptzier; that of the Oise at Chauny; that 
of the Aistm, a feeder of the pise, at Noufchdtel, between 
Rethel and Soisions; and that of the Eure at Paey. Se¬ 
veral canals connect the navkation of this important river 
Mstem with other parts of France. The canal of St. 
Quentin connects the Oise with Ae Somme and the 
Escaut; the can4s of Briare, 34 miles loim, and of the 
Loing, 33 miles long, conneot the Seine jupt below the 
juBctkiBof tlie YQime.,with the Ihin at Sriare; and the 
eaij^ (rf Oi45utB,iA5 miles Ipng. bmnehing from the canal 
(rf m itoing, op^ anojther communication with the Loire 
flown, at Orleans. Thoae (finals were constructed 
156 to 206 yrmm einee. The otuudsof Bouigogne conueots 
the navigatKMi «f the Ymuic^hetween Auxmre and Joigny, 
with that of the Saflpe. at St Jean de Lfisae, and being 
ephtiimed by another, ^tom of inland navigation, ulti- 
maiMy eonamidcatea, wtth the Rhine; the canal of Boiir- 
m»nei spy(a.fo hot yet finished, though open for naviga- 
M(m in iflfwlm^ is 156 mum long; it follows for too 
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greater part of its course the valleys of the Anaan 9 on and 
theOucbo, feeders respectively of the Yoime and the Sadne. 
The canal of the Ourcq, near Paris, is 68 miles long. _ The 
canal of Nivomois, connecting the Yonne with the Loire, at 
some point above Briare, 109 miles long, is in course of ex¬ 
ecution, and nearly finished. Le Hdvre is the chief port of 
export and import for the basin of the Seine. 

The water communication of the western part of Franco 
consists chiefly of the navigation of the river Vilaine from 
Rennes, and of some smmler rivers which are navigable 
only ibr a few miles, and of three canals. The canal of the 
Ille and the Ranee connects the Ranee, a small stream 
which falls into the bay of St Malo, at St Malo, with the 
Vilaine, at the junction of the Ille, one of its feeders, at 
Rennes, and saves a tedious and dangerous navigation 
round the whole peninsula of Bretagne. This canal is 63 
miles long: it was commenced above thirty years ago, but 
is only just completed. The canal of the Blavet renders 
the river Blavet navigable up to Pontivy. Another canal, 
yet unfinished, but open in part for navigation, is designed 
to connect Brest with Nantes, avoiding the navigation of a 
dangerous roast, and affording secure communication in 
case of a war with England or any maritime power. Its 
length will hr 374 kilometres or 23‘2 miles. 

The navigation of the Loire commences at Roanne in 
Foroz; that of the Arroux below the little town of Toulon; 
that of the Allier above Vichy; that of the Cher at St. 
Aignan; that of the Indre at Loches; that of the Vienne 
at Clidtellorault; that of the Sarthe at Le Mdns; that of 
the Mayenno at Laval; and that of the Loir at Chdtcau du 
Loir. This noble river system might bo made to furnish a 
much more effectual outlet than it does to the produce of 
central France; the navigation of the great arms of the 
Loire is very short, (except perhaps of the Arroux, and of 
the Mayenno and its counocted stream,) compared with 
their whole length. Tlie canals connecting the Loire with 
the Seine have been noticed. The canal of the Centre or 
of the Charollois opens a communication between the Loire, 
near the junction of the Arroux, and the Sauno at Chalons- 
Hur-SaOne. It was opened in 1791: the length is about 
73 miles. A canal of the length of 199 miles is in course 
of execution, intended to shorten the navigation of the Loire, 
by avoiding the great bend which that river makes between 
the junction of the Allier and that of the Indre, called 
the Canal of Berri. Nantes is the port of the district 
watered by the Loire and its affluents. 

The navigation of the Garonne commences at Cazdros, 
several miles above Toulouse; tliat of the Arriege at Au- 
tnrive; that of the Tam at Gaillac; that of tho Baisc at 
Ncrac; that of the Lot at Entraygues; that of the Dor¬ 
dogne at Mayronne, near Souillac; that of the Vezdre, its 
tributary, at Montignac. The only navigable canal con¬ 
nected with this system is the Great Canal of Languedoc, 
the most important in France. It connects the Garonne, at 
or near Toulouse, with the Mediterranean. It follows for 
some distance tho valley of the Lers, a feeder of the Ga¬ 
ronne, and passing through a depression between the Ce- 
vennes and the Pyrenees follows the valley of the Aude, 
and the line of the coast to the sea at the port of Cette. 
Its length is more than 161 miles, and its larra di- 
inen.siuns, its immense reservoir, and its numerous unices, 
bridges, and aqueducts, render it one of the most munifi¬ 
cent canals in the world. It was opened in the reign of 
Louis XIV., A.D. 1681. 

The naviration of the Adour commences at St Sever ; 
that of the Midouze, its tributary, at Mont de Marsan. The 
port of Bayonne is the ohannel fw the exports and imports 
of the territory watered by the Adour and its tributaries. 

The navigation of the Rhfine is liable to interruption 
after it leaves tbs lake of Geneva: it recommences a little 
above Seyssel, on the frontier toward Savoy, and remains 
open tfaroug^ut the rest of the course of the river: the 
navigation df the Safine begins at Seveux, between Gray 
and VesonL The canal of the Centre, which unites the 
navi^PQ of the Safine with that of the Loire, and the 
canu of l^urgi^pDe, which iinlMe the Safine with the Yonne, 
have been noticed. The canal of Monsieur, at ibo canal 
from the Rhfine to w Rhine, unites the SadD» near Bt. 
Jean de LOsne with t^ lUe, a fee4er of the Rhine, just 
above Strasbourg. It consists ^nr parts: the first is 
from the Safine to the above Pdle; the second 

consists of the navigation of ^ Dpubs and the various cuts 
by which it is shortened $ the frtitd extends from the Douhsi 


near MontbMiard, to the Hlet the fimrth part branches off 
from the main line near Muhlhaugen,and enters the Rhine 
at Huningue. The length of the canal is about 217 miles. 
The first part was finished in 1806, the second in 1820, the 
fourth wimin the last few years. There are several cands 
in the flats near the mouth of the Rhdnc, as that of 
Beauoaire, 31 miles long, from the RhOne at Beaucaire by 
Aigues Mortes to the Sea; that of the (slangs, 17 miles 
long, from the last mentioned canal at Aigues Mortes 
through the ^tangs or potds of Mauguio and Thau to tho 
port of Cette, on the Mediterranean; that from the Rhuno 
at Arles, 29 miles long, to the Port de R>uc, where the 
Etang de Berre opens into the sea. 

Several other canals are in course of construction, of 
which tho most important are the canal from Roanne to 
Digoin on the Loire, 34 miles long; that from the Sambre 
to the Oise, 43 miles long; that of Ardennes, 25 milos 
long, to connect the Meuse with the Aisne, and so with 
the Oise and Seine; the lateral canal of the Loire, extend¬ 
ing along the valley of the Loire from Digoin to Briare; 
the lateral canal of the Oise, 20 miles long; and the canal 
from the Sevre of Niort to La Ruchellet, 48 miles long. 

History. —Gallia, or, as we have Englished it, Gaul, wag 
the general term by which this country was designated by 
the Romans. Little was known of it either to the Greeks 
or Romans till the time of Ctesar, who found in it the 
three races of Aquitani, Celts, and Belgee, with an inter¬ 
mixture of some Germans, Ligurians, and Greeks: of those 
the Bclgtc occupied the norlh and north-easi, tho Celts 
the western, central, and south, the Aquitani the south¬ 
western part. Tho Celts, who were probably the oldest 
race, must have settled in Gaul at an early period, as the 
wants of an increasing population led them, in the reign of 
the older Tarquin of Rome, about n.c. 600, to send out two 
vast emigrating bodies, one into Italy, tho northern port of 
which was subdued and peopled by them, and the other east¬ 
ward, into Ghirmany and Hungary. [Bourges.] Two great 
countries of Germany, Bohemia (Buihemum) and Bavaria 
(Boioaria), derive their names from one of the tribes (the 
Boians) engaged in this early migration. The part of Gaul 
with which tno Greeks formed tho earliest acquaintance 
was the Mediterranean coast, on which they established 
colonies. The earliest and most important of these colonics 
was MairtxaKla, or Mgssilia (now Marseille), founded W the 
people of Phoca'a (itself a Greek colony of Asia Minor) 
u. C. 600, and augmented by tho emigration of the main 
body of the Phocmans when they sought refuge, b. c. 646, 
from the pressure of the Persian monarchy. The power or 
influence of Massilia extended over the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts, and several colonies were founded on the coasts of 
Gaul, Italy, Spain, or Clorsica, by its inhabitants, such as 
Agatha (Agdc), Antipolis (Antibes), Nicsea (Nice), &c. 

At the commencement of the second Punic war Hanni¬ 
bal marched through Gaul in his route from Spain into 
Italy; and Scipio, the Roman consul, who had conveyed 
his army by sea to Massilia to intercept him, sunt a small 
body of cavalry up the hanks of the Rliodanus (Rhone) to 
reconnoitre, and these had a smart skirmish with a body of 
Hannibal’s Numidians. Hannibal however marcheil on¬ 
ward into Italy, to which country Scipio also returned, 
sending his army forward under hia brother Cneeus into 
Spain. 

After thb close of the Punic wars the Romans gradually 
extended their power in Gaul. Fulvius Flaccus and liis 
successor, Sextius Calvinus, conquered tho Salyes, Vocoii- 
tii, and some other tribes. The coast of the Mediterranean 
was now secured by the foundation of the Roman colony of 
Aqum Sextise (Aix), b. c. 122; and that portion of Transal¬ 
pine Gaul which the Romans had subdued was shortly 
after formed into a prsotorian province (b. c. 118), of whicli 
Narbo Marlius (Natbonne), colonised tho following year, 
(B. c. 117) became the capital. Massilia, nominally in alli¬ 
ance with, but really in subjeetion to Rome, was within 
the ptbvince. In the migratory invasion of the Cimbri, 
Tesitmtes, and Ambrones, me Roman province of Gaul was 
for several yean flie seat of war: the Roman armies were 
repeatedly aeftaited; in one dreadful battle (u. c. 104) they 
are said to have lost 80,000 men. The province was however 
rescued from the invaders by tho great victory obtained by 
Marius (B.C. lOl) over the Teutones and Ambrones near 
Aix. The Cimbri had marched into Italy. 

The conquests of Cmsu [Cjbbab] nearly reduced the 
whole country between the Rhenus (Rhine), the Alps, the 
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>re<iHerraneftn, tbe Pyrenees and tbe ocean, into subjection 
to Kume. Tlte Aquitani and the tribes who inhabited the 
Alps were not suDdaed till afterwards; the former were 
ctiuquered by Messala; some of tbe Alpine tribes retained 
their independence till tbe time of Nero. 

Under Au^stus, Gaul was divided into four provinces— 
Narbonensis, Cehitut or Lugdunensis, from the colony_ of 
Lugdunum (Lyon), founded a little before bylMunatius 
Flancus, Belgica, end Aquitania: the limits of the last ex¬ 
tended beyond the limits of the country of the Aquitani, 
being augmented by the addition of the country between 
(he Qarumna (the Garonne) and the Ligeris (the Loire). 
Shortly afterwards the province of Belgica was dismembered 
two provinces being formed out of the districts along the 
Khenus (Rhine), to which the names of provinces of Ger¬ 
mania Prima and Germania Secundo, or of the First and 
Second (jrermany, were given: and at a subsequent period 
the number of provinces r^ched, by successive dismem¬ 
berments of tbe larger provinces, its maximum, seventeen. 
Wo subjoin a table of tho principal Gallic nations, men¬ 
tioning uie stock to which they belonged, and tbe Roman i 
province in which they wore included; adding the name of 
the capital of the tribe, or some remarkable town within its 
limits, with its modern namo, which, in the case of the capi¬ 
tal, is commonly derived from the name of tho tribe rather 
than tlie originm name of the town itself. This will enable 
the reader to identify the locality of many of the tribes. 


Taint or KATtoir** 


or oth»r 
Important Towm 


I. CxLTic and LiatmixN Tribes. * 

Volctt—including 

Volcm Tectosagos Carcaso (Carcassonne) 

Tolosates, a sub- Tolosa (Toulouse) 
division of the 
Volcm. 

Volcm Arecomici Narho Martius (Nar- 
bonne) 

Tasooni 

Atacini(peoplo on tho 
river A tax, or 
Aude) 

Sardoncs Illibcris (Elno) 

Ruscino (Tour do Rous¬ 
sillon, near Perpignan) 

Sal yes, or Salluvii, Massilia (Marseille) and' 
(a Ligurian tribe) Aqum Sextim (Aix) 
with a number of 
BinaU tribes adja¬ 
cent to them. 

Vocontii Doa (Die) 

Cavarcs Avonio (Avignon) 

Tficttslim ’5' Augusta (St. Paul Trois 


•III l|4 

a.--a s.|sS< 


Srgalauiii 

Allubroges 

Ilelvii 


Doa (Die) ' 

Avonio (Avignon) 
Augusta (St. Paul Trois 
Chllioaux) 

Valentia (Valence) 
Vienna CVienne) 

Alba Augusta (Alps) 


Caluriges, Ebrodunum (Embnm) I « g 

and many small 
tribes • 

(^ntroncs, Dorantaata (Maustim', in 1 s 

and many other theTarentaiae) >^'3 

small tribM Po 


small triboB 

Liugones 

rUdui 

„ (Maadubii 
■3 jAniibann 
^ iBeii 


{SegtiMani 


Tnsubras 


Andematantim(Langi«s)1 
Bifaracte, afterwards Att- j 
gusiodunun (Autun) .1 


Settled in the counby of { 
(he.Adut in tbe time i 
efCmar. (Vi^C<e«. ! 
i 884 • I 
Pdram, SaimBianorum 
(Fea» in Potei) and 
Ltygdainun (I^) 


TtiBl or K&Troffs 


Capitals or other 
Inportent Town. 


Aulerci Eburovicos Mediolanum (Evreux) 

Lexovit Noviomagus (Lisieux) | g; 

ViducBsses Viducasaes (Vieux) "Ti 

Bqjocasseg Armgenag (Bayeux) 

Unelli, or Veneli Crociatonum (Valognes) |s 

Ahrineatui Ingena (Avranches) 

Saii, or Essui Sail (S6ez) f.3 

Arvii Vagoritum (Arve, on < 


Arvii Vagoritum (Arve, on or ' 

near the river Erve) 
DiabBntes Nmodunum (Jublins, 

near Mayonne) 

Aulerci Cenomani Buindinum (Le Mans) 
Turones Cmaarodunum (Toura) 

Andes, or Andecavi Jutinmagus (Angers) 
Namnetes Condivienum (Nantes) 

Kedonos Condato (Rennes) 

Veneti Dariorigum (Vaiincs) 

Osisniii Vorgamum (Carhaix) 


Veneti 

Osisniii 

Agnotes 

Corisopiti 

Cnriosulitcs 


Carnutes 

Auroliani 

Parisii 

Meldi 

SonuROS 

Tricassos 

Sequani 

Hcnetii, divided 
into four Can¬ 
tons: of which 
two arc known, 
and a third con¬ 
jectured, and the 
other unknown, 
viz. :— 

PagusU rbigonns 
„ Tignrinus; 
„ Tugenus? 
Rauraci 


-—• (Quimper) 

——. ■— (Corsouil, 

near Diimn) 

Autricum (Chartres) 
Genabum (Orleans) 
Lntetia (Paris) 
latinum (M6aux) 
Agedincum (Sons) 
Augustobona (Troyes) 
Vesontio (Busan^on) 


(Zug ?) 


Ruteni 

Cadurci 


Rauraci Augusta Rauracornm 

(Aug.st, in Switzerland, I 
near Bflle) J 

Bituriges Cubi Avavicum (Bourgos) 

Leraovices Augustorittim (Limoges) . 

Arverni Augustoneraetum (Cler- 2 

mont in Auvergne) ■§ 

Vellavi Revessio, (St. Paulien Ph 

near Lo Puy, in ,'.2 

Velay) | 

Gabali Andcritum, (Javal, near '3 

Monde) ^ 

Ruteni Segudunum (Rodez) ^ 

Cadurci Divona (Cnbors) ■' 

Pictones, or Pictavi Liroonum (Poitiem) d 
Santones Mediolanum (Saintes) g- 

Bituriges Viviaci Burdigala (Bordeaux) - 
Petrooorii Vesunna(Perigou&) 5- 

Nitiobriges Aginnum (Agen) j**!' 

II. AqutT*mAN Tribes. 

Boii, or Boatca Boih or Bootes (T8te de' 

Buell) 

Vasatos Oossio (Bazas) 

Tarbelli Aqum Auguttm (Aq% or 

Dax) 

Cecosates Cooosa ^ 

Tamsatez Vieus iltdii, of Atures J 

^ (Aire) a 

Elttsates £lusa(Eause) vg, 

AiMoi , CltmliibiSfAqeh) g 

Laetorates Loctwa ifLectetire) S 

SigenmaM Tuifca (Tafbes) ^ 

Convenm Liqplu««Ha<nearSt.BeT- 

' tiitnd) , 

ConaenidierCkiHao- (JoBsonmni f-4, in Cm. 
amA tenmf , 

smaller tribes ' 
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CapitAl. or othAf 
Tsibs or Natiow. Important Town. 

III. Belgic and Germa.n Tribus. 


e.-a 


I IS 5. 

& SB5 


Caleti 

Velocasses 


Troveri, or Treviri 

Mudiumatrici 

V erodunonscs 

Leuci 

Bollovaci 

Ambiuni 

Movini 


Atrebalos 

Non-ii 

Veroraandui 

iSuu'.siones 

Silvanuctos 

Rcini 

C'atulauiu 

Numctcs 

Tribocci 


Vainrioiius, 

and many smaller 
ti dies 


J uUobona (Littebonne, in 
Caux) 

Rotomagus (Rouen) 

Augusta (Trdves) 
Divodurum (Metz) 
Verodunum (Verdun) 
Tullum (Toul) 
CuBsorom^us (Beauvai.s) ] 
Samarobriva (Amiens) 
Gesoriacuiu, afierwaids 
Bononia (Boulogne) 
Nemelacum (Arras) 
Bagacum (Bavay) 
Augusta (St. (juuntin) 
Augusta (Soissons) 
Augustomagus (Senlis) 
Durocortiirum (Uuinis) 
Uurocataluunum (Chu- 
luns sur Marne) 

Noviomagus ] 

Arguuturutum (.Stras¬ 
bourg) 

Mugontiacuin (Maycnee) 
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Moiiiipii 

Balavi Lugdnnum Batavorum 

(lx*ydeu> 

Eburoncs, in whose 
eountry settled the 

Tungri Atuatuca (Tongros) 

I'oxandi'i 

Ullii, ■ Colonia Agrippina (Co- 

and many other logne) 
tribes. 
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In the deelino of tho Roman power Gaul was ravaged by 
the Pranks, the Burgundians, and tho Lygians (who had 
been all driven out by Probus, A.i). 277); by the Bagauds, 
a body of peasants, themselves Gauls, driven into rchelhoii 
A.p. 2H-1, 2S5, by the weight ef tlicir oppr<!ssions, and the 
distress eonsequent on tho ravage of the barharians and 
the eivil dissensions of the empire ; again hy the Franks 
and the Allemans, who were rejtulsed hy tho emperors 
Julian (a.d. 355 lu 3G1) and Valentinian (a.d. 303 tu 
372), and by tho piratical Saxons who ravaged the coasts. 
The Roman power still sufliued to keep these barharians 
from settling m Gaul; it could not however abate tho con- 
slout pressure un the frontier; and the decaying strength 
of the empire only protracted, but could not avert the final 


calastrophc. 

Tho Franks (». e. the freemen) were a confederacy of 
German nations, the Saliaus, the Bructerans, tho Ripua- 
riuns, the Cauci, the Cherusci, the Chamavi, the Catti, 
the Tencten, and the Angrivarians. These tribes preserved 
tlicir independence while confederated, and each hod its 
king. Like tho Saxon chieftains who professed all to derive 
tlicir lineage from Wudeu, the Frankish princes claimed a 
common ancestor, Meroveus, (Afeertw^, warrior of the sea,) 
from whom they bore the tide Merovingians. The mra of 
Meroveus is nut ascertainable. In the fourth century the 
Franks were settled on the right bank of the Rhine flrom 
the junction of the Mein or Mayn to the sea, and in the 
latter part of that century and during a considerable part 
of the next appear to have been in alliance with the empire. 
Tbp Allemans dwelt on the same bank of the Rhine from 
the Mayn upwards. 

Upon tho downfal of^he Roman empire, Gaul became 
a prey to the barbarous natiomPby which the empire was 
dismembered. There was no revival of national independ¬ 
ence as in Britain. The nationality oi the Gauls had been 
lost, when the exteniion of die right trf Roman citicenihip to 
all the natives of the provinces by Chracalla, a.d. 212, merged 

of the world and their eubiestet ani*^ national religion, 
P.C., No.648. * 


Druidism, had sunk beneath the edicts of the emperors and 
the growing influence of Christianity. 

On tho last day of the year 406, the Rhino was crossed 
by a host of barbarians who never repassod that frontier 
stream. They consisted of Vandals, Alans, Suevians, Bur¬ 
gundians, and other nations. Tho Vandals, who first reached 
the bank, were delbated by the Franks who defended, as 
the allies of the empire, the approach to tho frontier; but 
on the arrival of the Alans, the Franks in their turn wero 
overcome, and the passage was effected. The devastation 
of Gaul by this horde of invaders was terrible: the iidiahit- 
ants of many towns wero slaughtered or carried into cap¬ 
tivity, the sanctity of tho churches was violated and the 
open country laid waste. Armorica (the present Bretagne), 
into which the settlement of tho British soldiers who hud 
followed Maximus tho usurper into Gaul [Bretaonk] 
had infused a military spirit, assiimad and established its 
independence; but the rest of Gaul became a prey. The 
Suevians the Alans, and tho Vandals crossed the Pyrunesjs 
into Spain: the Burgundians settled, with the sanction of 
the Roman government, in the east of Gaul, eu both sides 
of the Jura, and on the west hank of tho Rhino, from the 
lake of Geneva to tho confluence of the Rhine and tho 
Moselle; and the Visigoths, who had been long ravaging 
both the eastern and western Empires, were itmuced, just 
before the settlement of the Burgundians (a.d. 412 to 414), 
to accept the cession of that part of Gaul whicli lies to the 
south and west of the Loire. Toulouse was their capital. 
Both Burgundians and Visigulhs took tho name of Romans, 
and professed subjection, which was however merely no¬ 
minal, to the emperor of the West. The lands in the dis¬ 
tricts ceded to tlicm were divided between the original 
possessors and tliu new comers, who gave up their unsettled 
migratory course of life upon receiving a permanent interest 
in the soil. 

Hostilities were before long renewed between the troops 
of the Empire and these new-settled nations; but their set¬ 
tlement opportunely supplied Gaul with the means of de¬ 
fence against a fresh iiivasiuti. In a.d. 451, Attila, king of 
tho Huns, with an immense host of barbarians, pass(‘d tlie 
Rliine at or near the confluence of the Neckar, destroyed 
Uivodurum or Mediomatrici (Metz), and Atuatuca or Tun¬ 
gri (Tongres), and besieged Genabum or Aureliani (Or¬ 
leans). .dHtius, the Roman general, supported by the A'isi- 
guths and the Burgundians, and numbering in his ranks 
Franks, Saxons, Alans, and other barbarians, adiancod 
against Attila and obliged him tu raise the siege and retire 
towards tlie frontier. At Durucatalaunum, or Catulauni 
(Chalons-sur-Marne), a battle was fought in whicli victory 
was doubtful, but which was attended with a dreadful 
slaughter of his forces, and induced Attila to evacuate Gaul. 

During these events, tlie Franks had attracted little no¬ 
tice' their subdiiisiou into tribes weakened then' power, 
aud perhaps their fidelity tu the Empire restrained them 
from pressing it witli their attacks. They retained (heir 
possessions on the right bunk of the Rhine; but had obtained 
by concession or com^ucst somo settlements on the left bank 
or along the banks of the Escaut or Schelde and the Meuse. 
In the invasion of Attila some of their tribes marched under 


the banners of iEtius, while others attached tliemselves tu 
the invading host. 

It was nut until the reign of Clovis, who commenced his 
career as king of the Salians, one of the Frankish trikes 
settled at Tournay, about a.d. 481, that the Franks assumed 
a commanding position. The Empire of the West had now 
fallen, and Italy was under the government of the Ostro¬ 
goths ; hut a relic of the Empire remained in Gaul; and 
the territory in which the patricians AJgidius and his son 
Syagrius upheld the name of Rome was between the po.s- 
ses»ons of the Visigoths and Burgundians and the settle¬ 
ments of the Franks. This territory was among the early 
conquests of Clovu (a.d. 486). He then defeated the 
people of Tongres, and (in A.D. 496) subdued a portion of 
the Allemans, who had made an inroad into Gaul: the 
conquered people recognised Clovis as their king; bis op¬ 
portune conversion to Christianity advanced his ^pularity 
and his power in Oairi, as well as his profession ot the faith 
in what was deemed an orthodox form, while all the other 
princes who shared among them the once extensive lor- 
rih^es of-the Empire were tho supporters of Arianisin or 
some other form of doctrine that waa. looked upon as 
heretical. 

The sway pf Clovis extended from the banks of the Lower 
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Rhine, the cradle of hi* power, to the Loire, the Rh8ne, and, 
ho Ocean, for Armorica bad lubmitted to him. He now 
determined, on the pretext of uprooting Arianisra, a plea 
which was calculatea to secure him numerous supporters 
beyond his own conUnuB, to attack Alaric II., king of the 
Visigoths, whom he defeated and slew at Vougle in Poitou. 
The Burgundians hoping to share in the spoils of the oon- 
uerod nation, supported Clovis; but the Chtrogoths of 
taly supported the Visigoths and prevented their entire sub¬ 
jection. A large part of their territory, including Bordeaux 
and Toulouse, and extending perhaps to the foot of the Py¬ 
renees, Ml into the hands of Clovis; but the Visigoths pre¬ 
served the coast of the Mediterranean, together with Spain, 
which they hod conquered: the Ostrogoths had Provence, 
and their king Theodoric held the sovereignty of the Visi¬ 
goths also as guardian of their king, his gi-andson Amalric. 
The assassination of the various Frankish kings by Clovis 
rendered him undisputed head of the tribes of his own 
nation, and his sovereignty extended over Gaul, with the 
exception of the parts retained by the Ostrogotlis, Visi¬ 
goth*. and Burgundian*. Clovis may be considered the 
real founder of the French raonorchy • he died a.d. 511. 

The death of Clovis brought on the dismemberment of a 
monarchy which had been established too short a time for 
consolidation. The four sons of Clovis had each his shiure 
of the regal inheritanoe. Thierri became king of Austnisia 
(Champagne, Lorraine, Luxembourg, and the left bank of 
the Rhine as low as Cologne); Clodorair, king of Orleans 
(Maine, Anjou, Touraino, Orl8anuis, Nivernois); Clotaire, 
king of Soissons (Picardic, the Netherlands, and part of the 
He de France); and (3hildebert. king of Paris {comprising 
the rest of the monaichy). But though the sovereignly 
was divided, the nation was regarded as one, and all the 
kings claimed their thi-ones by virtue of descent from 
C’lovis. The Franks now first invaded Italy, though with¬ 
out success; but their power was increased by the subjec¬ 
tion of the Burgundians and tlie cession of Provence to 
them by the Ostrogoths: and ultimately the dismembered 
inonurcby of Clovis was reunited, together with those acces¬ 
sions, under Clotaire, the youngest of his sons. Under the 
successors of Clotaire, France was again repeatedly divided 
and reunited: it is needless to describe changes which it is 
ditlicuU to trace and to remember, and winch left no otlior 
permanent efiects than the weakness of the nation and the 
deelino of the kingly power. The various divisions bore the 
iianicf. of Auslrasia, which comprehended the eastern and 
north-eastern parts of Fiance, Flanders, the Rhenish pro- 
vuiees, and part of Switzerland; Noustria, which compre¬ 
hended the north-western parts of France; Aquitaine, 
lliecouutty soulh and west of thel/iire; and Bourgogne, 
the remaindw of France and Switzerland, with some parts 
of Savoy. The Merovingian kings, the descendants of 
Clovis, ceased with Childonc HI., who was deposed A.n. 76‘i; 
Jaut the kingly power had already eome into the hands of the 
hereditary dukes of Ausitrasia, Xepin I’Hcristal, Charles 
Martel, and Pepin le Bref; while the governors of provinces 
had acquired ail^ut absolute iadepondenco of the crown. 

Tiw accession of Pepin le Bref to the crown, upon the 
deposition of Cliilderic III., reanimated the spirit and power 
of the Franks. Pepin waged war with the Saxons ami with 
the Saracens, who hud possessed themselves of the coast of 
the Mediterranean, which he wrested from them; and the 
Hubiugation of the duchy of Aquitaine reunited the lunpire 
of Clovis with new acquisitions' in the hands of Pepin, who 
reigmul A.O. 7Si—76tt ; but the splendour of bis achieve¬ 
ment* faded before the superior glory of his son Charle¬ 
magne, who extended hi* power over Italy, except the 
Houthern part, then h^d by the Greek ensiierort, and over 
the greater part of Germany. His reign (in ooqiunction with 
his brother Carlimian, a.». 768-771 { alone, 771'<8t4) was 
distinguished by the attention which he paid to the revival 
1 ^ letters. {CHAiti.BKAOsrK.] But the fhbiio of ennpire which 
he had raised Ml to pieoes under the less vjgotous away of 
liis son and Biiooe*sar(A.o. 8144140) Lows lo Dfibotihaire. 

In the eonfosed history of tba Chrlavingian princes, sue- 
eeseora ot Cauudemagne, it is diliieidt to Xtm» events 
which belotw to IDwi««;at to separata iht ainudsth^ tlioto 
of Italy and Oentnai^ c|Chisa®wi IL; Xa C^Mnnw; Cwakiss 
HI., dhs Ore* s OtuMiiM sliu^ 'Jt* 'Ditrisioini and 

tubdiviidafis rtf ^ W^ie took ptaee^ and the 

wart ofttiiM jprincMt l0id’^tli(h« tleKOBera^ of the dc- 
seendanta of Charleoiagiie delivered up f^rame aytray 
to tto iVMgal of tkt hinrtiuMm syr ^rH«Uib<^who acqtdmd 


possession as a fief of the crown, by cession from Charles 
le Simple (a.d. 911), of the territory subsequently known as 
the Duchy of Normandie. The governors of provinces uslu- 
blished an hereditary authority in their several governments: 
the cities, destitute of protection from the government, de¬ 
clined in wealth and population, and in many oases lost 
their municipal rights and privileges; the number of serfs 
or villains increased, and the mechanic arts were exercised 
by the slaves of the groat lords. The power of Huguos 
le Grand, count of Paris, surpassed tliat of the later Carlo- 
vingian kings, and on the death of Louis V. the Carlovin- 
gian dynasty expired, and a new family was called to a sove¬ 
reignty little more than nominal, in the person of Ilugues 
Capet, son of H ugucs le Grand, who was elected by his army 
and consecrated at Reims, a.d. 987. 

From the time of Hugues Capet the history.of France is 
less involved : the crown descended with tolerable regula¬ 
rity to the son or other successor of each deceased king, and 
the divisions and reunions of the parts of the kingdom 
ceased. The kingly pow'er waS indeed feeble; but it gra¬ 
dually acquired strength, and the royal domain (as disiiu- 
guishod from the domains of the great feudal lords) was 
progressively enlarged by the conquest, forfeiture, inherit¬ 
ance, or acquisition by other means of the greater fiefs. 

The following chronological table of the kings murks 
the principal extensions or diminutions both of tho regal 
domains and of the kingdom at large; and those cliang<‘s 
which form the characteristics of the periods in which tlicy 
oocuiTed. For particulars tho reader is referred to llu! 
articles on the several kings. [Chakles ; PuiLii'i'E; 
Louis ; &c.] 

(987.*) Huoues Cc/pe/, son of Huguos lo Grand, count of 
Paris. 

The condition of llio kingdom at theaocessionuf Iliigncs 
is thus described by Sismondi: ‘ Wo have dcbignated 
two long periods of the liistory of tho French by the ikiuk .s 
of tlie two races of kinpfs, the Merovingians and the Carlo- 
viiigians, who first held tlie government of Franco. A 
third period begins with the consecration of Huguos Capol 
at Reims, llio 3rd July, 987 ; a period wliioli cannot, willi- 
out impropriety, take its name from the now race of tlie 
Capcliaiis: it is a period in which royalty was, as it were, 
annihilated in France, in winch the bond of socicly w.i,. 
broken, and the country which extends from the Rlinie to 
tho Pyrenees and from the channel of the Manclie (ilie 
English Cliannel) to tho Gulf of Lions W’us governed Iiy a 
cunfodoration of princes rarely under the direction of one 
common will, and only kept together by the feudal system. 

‘ Wliile Franco was confederated under the feudal regime, 
the legislative power was Suspended in it Hugues Capet 
and lua successors, to the accession of St. Loum, had not the 
right of making laws; the nation had no diet, no regu¬ 
larly constituted assotnblies the authority of which was re 
cognised by it. Tlie feudal system, silently adopted, and 
obtaining consistency and extension by custom, was tho 
only svstem recognised by the numerous potentates wim 
divided the provinces among themselves. It held witii 
them the place of the social bond of the monarchical and 
logishitivo power.’ 

The accession of Hugues however increased tho power 
and domain of the t»own by the addition of that domain 
which he had possessed while Vet a subject Ho was duke 
of France, count of Paris and OrUans, and abbot of several 
rich monasteries; a number of lords held their possessions 
under him by the feudal tenure; and he bed the support 
of the duke <tf Boulogne, bis brother, and of tho duke of 
Normandie, his broms-in-law. Yet he was not acknow¬ 
ledged as king in Guienne till a.d. 990 ; and Limousin did 
not acknowledge his right tiB tiie reign of his successor. 

Tliese tavo nobles, the dukes <tf Bourgogne and Nor- 
mandia, the latter espetnally, wete among Uie most pow- 
erfot of the French urds: and of the rest the principal 
were, the count <tf (%anijiagne, the count of Yerman- 
dois, (pait of whose Inherittmee passed to the counts of 
Blois, and elevftfed them to a degree of oomideration 
vhieli they had not <^i«vioudi^ nOssesiied,) the count of 
FtaBdtts, the oOBttt of dta count of Poitou and 
dales of Aqnitthae, tho oodnt rtf flsulouse; aud, though at 
«sonie#hat later pdtaoCh tM dhke <tf Biirtague. the six 
fsrstmouitt fetutStefiOk, UrhO afterwards became exclusively 
poersof FlsaBot^ ttuMi, the dukes of Bourgeeto; Normandie, 
and tlte d^dtata of FlahiterS, ‘Chatnpa^e, and 
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Toulouse. The vessels of Hugues, as count of Paris and 
Orl6ans, made such approaches to independence, that, at his 
death, the authority of his successor extended little beyond 
the walls of Paris and Orleans. 

(996.) Robert, son of Hugues Capet, born a.d. 970. 

(1031.) Henri I., son ofRobert, tern a.o. 1005. 

(lOGO.) pBiLiFFB I, son of Henri I., born a.d. 1053. 

The power of the first four Capetian kings was very small, 
and tho kingdom over which their nominal sovereignty ex¬ 
tended was not oo-extonsive with modern France; Lorraine 
Transjurane Bourgogne, and Provence were subject to the 
imperial crown. Their reigns constitute the asra of tho rise 
of chivalry. The reign of Philippe I. was marked by the 
conquest of England by IVilliam of Normandie. The com¬ 
munes or municipalities of France originated in leagues of 
tho inhabitants of towns for defence against baronial op¬ 
pression, formed in tho reign of Philippe, though commonly 
ascribed to the reign of bis successor. Philippe was en- 
g^ed repeatedly in hostilities with the Anglo-Norman 
kings, William I. and William II. The first crusade took 
place in Philippe’s reign, and by exhausting tho power of 
the nobles prepared fiir the emerging of the regal autho¬ 
rity from its depressed condition. 

( 1108 .) Louis VI., Le Grus, son of Philippe I., bom a.d. 
1078. 

I'he reign comprehends an important jieriod in the 
liistory of'the French, whether by the progress of the 
people in the communes, the rights of which had scarcely 
received at this epoch their first legal sanction; or by tho 
progress, not less marked, of tho central authority in tho 
l>o\ver of the crown, wliich, instead of remaining unno- 
liccd, as under Pliilippel., between tho Seine and tho Oi.se, 
liogan really to make itself felt from the Meuso to the Py- 
reii, !'..,; or, lastly, by tho development in the same interval 
Ilf the feudal sy,stem. This system profiting by tho progress 
of uilelligeuco and the study of other systems of legislation, 
acquired a regularity and authority which no one dared any 
longer to dispute with it. The activity of Louis vindicated 
his authority in his own domains, which had by tliis lime 
been considerably extended, and enabled him to struggle with 
the Anglo-Norman and other great princes of his kingdom, 
and to extend the jurisdiction of tho crown. 

(1137.) Louis VII., Le Jeune, son of Louis Le Gros, born 
A.i> 1120. 

The k ing carried on’the policy of his father, of establishing 
his authority in liLs own domains. He married EKionore of 
Guienne, from whom he was afterwards divorced. She sub- 
seiiiiently married Henry Plantagenet,afterwards Henry II. 
of England: this marriage made the power of Henry supe- 
rior to that of Louis: ho had Normandie. Anjou, Maine, 
Touraiiie, Poitou, Limousin, Angoumois, Saintenge, Berri, 
Marche, pai’t of Auvergne, Guienue, and Gascogne; but 
Ilia quarrels with Becket and with his sons prevented his 
availing himself of bis superiority. Louis Le Jeune a as 
pcrsoiitdiy engaged in tho second Crusade, but he met with 
no success. 

(1180.) Philipps jU. Auguste, son of Louis VII., Le 
Jeune: born a.d. 1166 . 

Tho predominance of tho Anglo-Norman power united 
the other great vassals of Philippe more closely in alliance 
with the crown; and tho exhaustion of tho Anglo-Normans 
from their civil dLssensions, item the Crusades, tlie heavy 
ransom of Richard L, Cceur de Lion, and tho weakne.ss of 
.John, enabled Philippe to raise tlie power of tho crown 
above that of his ^issant vassals. Philippe displayed 
considerable warlike activity: he was cngMod in tho third 
crusade 1189—-91, in oomunction with Rmhard Cceur de 
Lion, and iii hostilities wittiHioliard and John, and with the 
cm)>erer Otho, whom he defeated at Boitvioes, near Lille, a.d. 
i 214. He united Normandie, Maine, Atyou, Touraine. and 
Borri, to the domain of the crown; increased ihe previously 
small domain of tho crown in Auvergne, and other parts of 
the south of France; and consolidated the rwal power by 
substituting constitutional forms for individual caprice. 
This reign was marked hy the blood-stained Crusades 
against the Alhig^is [ALniesNSEsj in the south of fVanoe, 
which weakened tne power of the count of Toulouse who 
protected the Alb^(&. France, in its present extent, was 
at this time divide between four sovereign prinoM—tlie 
king of France; the Emperor, wte held -the.'provinces of 
the east and south-east.: the Mng of England; and the 
king of Aragon, who W consi^al^ tenitories near the 
Pyrenees ana m Mediurranean 


(1223.) LiOins VIII., Cceur de Lion, son of Philippe Au¬ 
guste, bom A.D. 1187. 

Louis conouered Poitou, and engaged in the crusade 
against the Albigdois. 

(1226.) Louis IX., (St, Louie,) son of Louis VIII., born 
1215. 

(1270.) FniLiBPEllL, Le Hardi, son of St. Louis, born 
A.D. 1245. 

(1285.) PhilippeIV., Le Bel, son of Philippe £e Ilardi, 
born A.D. 1268. 

(1.314.) Louis X., Le Hvtin, son of Philippe Le Bel, born 
A.D. 1289. 

(1316.) Jean I., a posthumous son of Louis Hutin, lived 
only three or four days. 

(1316.) Philippe V.,L« Long, second son of Philippe Le 
Bel, born a.d. 1294. 

Tlie accession of Philippe estahlished the Salic law; ho 
was preferred to tho daughter and heiress of his elder bro¬ 
ther, Louis Le Hutin. 

(1322.) Charles IV., Le Bel, third son of Pliilippo Le Bel, 
horn A.D. 1295. 

The direct line of the Capetian kings ended with Charles 
IV. . 

The reign of Si. Louis, one of tho most equitable and 
virtuous of princes, and the reigns of his successors, some of 
them ns rcraarkublo for the opposite (jualilies, arc marked 
by tho consolidation of the power of the law as distin¬ 
guished from that of arras. Tliis beneficial cluinge wns 
however accompanied under the successors of Louis with 
fbe most revolting acts of injustice under the forms of low. 
Many of the nobles wore despoiled of their fleib; the order of 
the Templars was extinguished in the blood of its mi'inbcrs; 
the Jews and lAirobards grievously oiiprcsscd; and trade 
ruined by the abasing of the coinage. Persecution assumed 
a mure systematic form by tho establishment of the inqiiisi - 
tion at Toulouse. In this period the greater part of Lan¬ 
guedoc was added to tho domains of the crown, which wore 
considerably augmented in other places. 


Collateral Branch of Valois. 

(1328.) Philippe VI., de Valois, born a.d. 1293, grandson 
of Philippe Le Hardi, by his third son Charles of Valois. 

(1350.) Jean II., Le Bon, son of Philippe de Valois, 
born A.D. 1.319. 

41364.) Charles V., Le Sage, son of Jean II. Le Bon, 
born A.D. 1337. 

Tlie reigns of these three kings are marked by the wars 
of the English in Framfe under Edward III., who claimed 
the throne of France in tho right of his mother, and his son 
tho Black Prince. The French were defeated in the great 
battles of Sluys (naval) a.d. 1340, Crficy, a.d. 1346, and 
Poitiers 1356. But the premature inflmuty of Edward 111. 
and the death of his son, who liad at one time received the 
cession of a large territory in the south-west of France, 
under tho title of the principality of Aquitaine [Bor¬ 
deaux], caused the downfal of the English power, and 
tended ultimately to the extension of the domains of the 
French crown. 

(1380.) CHARLE.S VL, Le Bten Aimc, eon of Charles Le 
Sage, bom a.d. 1368. 

(1422.) Charles VH., Le Victoneux, son of Charles 
VI., born A.D. 1403. 

The reigns of these two kings were moi-ked by another 
desperate struggle with the English under Henry V. and his 
successor Henry VI. At one time the success of tho English 
was so decided that Henry V. was recognized os heir to the 
throne of France, to succeed on tlie death of Charles VI.: 
but tte perseverance and spirit of the French ultimately 
triumphed, and of all their splendid domains in France the 
English monorohs retained only Calais. This was a period 
not only of fureigu invasion, <bi^ of civil dissensions and of 
t|ie most frightful massacres and assassinations. Tlie dukes 
of BouTgqgno, who desoended from a ^ngeir son of Jean 
IL, wore acquiring a vast territory and great power. 

Ghaxlea y U. vyas the first to substitute a standing army 
for the military service of ^ feudal vassals. 

(1461.) Loms XJ.,the entitled LeBo* Trie ChrUien, 
son of CWles Vll„ boim a.d. 1 423. 

Louis, a «a;afty and intriguing prince, did for Fiance 
what ilenry VIL did for England in breaking down the 
foudali system. Upon the death of Charles Le Temeraire. 
duke of Bourgogne, be seized a portion of his inheritance 
1 fBouaoooNE.i The domain of tho crown was now become 
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very cxIcMive, lliougli parts of Picardio in the north, Bre¬ 
tagne in the west, several part* of Gascogne in the south, 
Limousin, Porigorcl, Auvergne, Bourl)onnoi8,OrWanois, and 
several districts of the cenfre were not included. 

(1483.) Chahles Vlll., son of Louis XL, horn a.d. 


1470. 

In him ended the direct succession 


of the house of Valois. 


Bbancm or Valois Oblean.s. 

(1498.) Louis XII., Le Pere du Peuple, horn 1462, de¬ 
scended from a younger son of Charles V., Le Sage. 

Branch of Valois Anooulemk. 

(151.6.) Francois L, Le Plre dee Letires, descended from 
llic same stock, bom 1494. 

In tho reign of this prince the arts, commerce, and litera¬ 
ture began to revive. The domains of the crown were aug¬ 
mented by several additions, as of Auvergne and Bourbon- 
nois in the centre, parts of Picardie in the north, and parts 
of ^scogne in the south; and virtually of Bretagno in the 
west; if indeed we may not rather ascribe this last acquisi¬ 
tion to tho reign of Louis XII. 

(1547.) Henri II., son of Francois I., born a.d. 1519. 
in tins reign tho French reconquered Calais and its ter¬ 
ritory, tlie last relic of the English possessions in France. 
[Calais.] 

(1559.) Franjois II, eldest son of Henri II., born a.d. 
1544. 

(1560.) Charles IX., second son of Henri II., born 
A.D. 1550. 

(1574.) Henri III., third son of Henri 11., born a.d. 1551. 
The reigns of the last two princes were distinguished by 
the religions wars of the Catholics, at the head of whom were 
the dukes of Guise, of the ilimHy of •Lorraine, and the Hu¬ 
guenots under tlio Prince of Cond6 and Admiral Coligny 
[CoLUiNv], afterwards under Henri of Navarre. 

The dreadful massacre of St. Barlhi'lemi [Bartholomew 
Massacre, The St.] was perpetrated by tho Catholics who 
foimed tho celebrated Confederation of tho League, at tho 
head of which wore the Guises. The court, which had 
previously supported tho Catholics, was driven by the fear 
of this powerful and ambitious family to on alliance with 
Iho jirotestants, and Henri Ill. perished by the hand of a 
Catholic assassin a.d. 1589. In him ended tho direct suc¬ 
cession of tho branch of Vnlois AngoulCme. j 

Branch of Valols Bourbon. 

(1599.) Henri IV., Le Grand, bom a. d. 1553, descended 
fiom Robert, count of Clermont, younger son of St. T/mis, 
and brother of Philippe HI., Le ffardf. 

In Iho reign of llenri IV. the resources of France were 
so fur developed that the country began to assume that 
sUiUou in Kuropoan politics to wnich its territorial extent, 
j'opulalion, and social improvement entitled it. A fairer 
pros])cct seemed lo be opening to the rulers of that country. 
The earlier kings had to strurale with the spirit and the 
institutions of f^dalism; and when, at tho close of the 
direct line of the Capetians, the predominance of the law 
over tho armeil violence of feudalism secinod to be gaining 
consistency and strength, the accession of the house of 
Valois brought on the struggle between the kings of France 
and England for the right and possession of the crown. 
Tho excesses of the disbanded soldiery, the struggloRof the 
contending factions (the BourgUignons and the Armagnaes), 
and the rising of the commons of Paris and of the peasantry 
urjaeqteme,na they were termed, wore added to the ravages 
of the enemy; and when, after more ftian a century, the 
contest terminated in the almost entire expulsion of the 
English, the kings of France hod to wateh or struggle with 
rivals of almost equal strength in the dukes of Boutgogne, 
and the other nobles whose power, the rMfllt of the ibudal 
system, still survived when the «|^rit of the system was 
gqne. The reviving stiwngth of the erowti and the 
kingdom under Charies VIll., Louis XII., amd FWmeis I., 
was rentoased by the rising pewtt of Spain and the ascend¬ 
ency of the in^rial house of Auiftria, and nchausted by 
the Unsucoeaiful attempts made to gain posaewion of 
Italy^ Then ebne the i^ndsntw of tiie house of Lor¬ 
raine, and the wara of whieh desMated Ftanee fttr 

thirty years. At leitttll^^lhwever ftie exhaustion of the 
LuiTsine ^rty, or ' The and tlie apiwnune con¬ 

version of HonrilV. to liw QittlktHe fltith, restored peace. 
Tho French frontimiww-taosriadvanced''to the Pyvmees, 
i’.\ccpt on the side of Rousnllen, whitdi alone remained to 


the Spaniards of their'possessions in Languedoc; and the 
districts, such as the Nivernois and Auvergne, over which 
any of the nobility retained territorial sovereignty, wore of 
little importance when compared with the royal domain, 
now augmented by Bearn, arfd the other portions of Henri’s 
patrimony. The generous disposition and popular manners 
of Henri acquired for him the love of his people; and the 
wisdom of SAly.his chief minister, promoted the prosperity 
and husbtmded the resources of the country. Henri 
granted to tho Protestants tho enjoyment of many im¬ 
portant rights and privileges by the edict of Nantes, a.d. 

1598, and was more desirous of improving tho condition 
of his people than of extending his frontier by foreign 
conquest. 

(1610.) Louts XIII., Le Juete, son of Henri IV., Le 
Grand, born a. d. 1601. 

Cardinal Richelieu, the minister of this prince, had in 
view to crush the nobility, to humble the Protestants, and 
to set bounds to tho power of the house of Austria. His 
attempts to humble the Protestants led to a renewal of the 
religious wars: the duke of Rohan and his brother, the 
prince of Soubise, wore at the head of tho Protestant party 
but their talents were exerted without success: the court 
triumphed, and (he Protestants lost tho towns which they 
held as securities; tho edict of Nantes was not however 
revoked. To abase the house of Austria, Richelieu sup¬ 
ported the Protestants of Germany in the ‘ Thirty Years' 

I War;’ hut however his talents may have animated and 
directed the allies, the French armies obtained little dis¬ 
tinction until the next reign. 

(1643.) Louts XIV., i> Grand, son of Ijouis XIIL, Le 
Juste, born a. n. 1638. 

The minority of this prince was marked by the dissen¬ 
sions and hostilities of the courtiers and powerful nobles, 
and by the splendid success of the French armies under the 
prince of CoiuW and the marshal Turenne. The dissen¬ 
sions of the nobles sc weakened their power, that the King 
was enabled to assume and exercise a more despotic power 
than any of his predecessors had possessed. The nobilii) 
wore reduced to be the mere dependents on the emirt; 
their titles descended to all their children, and a noble liehl 
tlie pursuit of commerce, and even of the libeiiil pm 
fessions, to be a degradation: the country was burdened hy 
the ex)'ensfis of a court which bad such a body of rciatnei-,, 
and llic priiilcgesand exemptions from taxation, wlncli the 
nobility possc8.si-d, and other relics of the feudal system w cie 
among tho principal causes of the French Revolution, The 
despotism or liouis XIV. tlicn, however splendid in appear¬ 
ance, p-epared the way for the overthrow of the crown in 
the person of his descendant, next but one to himself in 
the possession of the throne. 

The military successes of the French in this roign were 
splendid, except near the close, when the arms of the coali¬ 
tion against France, under the guidance of Marlborough and 
Eugene, gained tho ascendant. The boundaries of France 
were however considernbly enlarged in this and the pre¬ 
ceding reigns by the addition of Roussillon, Artois, part of 
Flanders, FrancKe Comtfi, and Alsace: the boundaries of 
France thus became nearly what they are at present. Tlio 
manufactures and trade of Franco made considerable pio- 
gress in this reign under the able management of Colbert. 

(1715.) Louts XV., Le Bien Aimi, great-grandson of 
Louis XIV., ie Grand, bom a.d. 1710. 

The long reign of Louis XV. presents little worthy of no¬ 
tice except the changes in the public mind which were pre¬ 
paring tho overthrow of all the antient institutions of the 
kingdom; and the increasing dilapidation of the finances. 
These eircamstanees, with the gross sensuality of tho king, 
and the disputes of the Jesuits With the Jansenists, and of 
the clergy and the crown with the parliaments or courts of 
justice, all tended more or leas to piepare the way for great 
changes. 

In this reign Conuca was added to France; the last relics 
of the feudal sovereignties, the Duchies of Lorraine and 
Bar. and the pincipidity of Dombes, were added to the do¬ 
main of the crown. Le Gomtat d'Avignon and le Comtat 
Venaissin remained in the hands of the j>w. 

(14.) Louia ItVl-grandson of Louis 7i\„ LtBim Aimi 
bom A.i>. 1794. 

In Uiis reign the oataatrophe, which had been long pre¬ 
paring, took place. The Frerxh Revolution is an event too 
complicated.'fer us to attempt to trace its history; all we can 
du is to mark some of the chief organio obanges, and the 
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Vrliiripal ttoecssions to oir diminution* of toe territory of 
rniiK'c. Among the more immediate cause* of the Revolution 
More the financial embarrassments of the government, and 
the enthusiasm for liberty inspired by the alliance of France 
u ill) the United States, in the struggle of the latter for in- 
d(>ii(>ndei)co against the power of Groht Britain. 

I 7m7. The Meeting ly tAe Notables, a number of persons 
from diflerent parts of the kingdom, chiefly selected by the 
king. Tlio NoiMes were dissolved the same year. 

1789. 7%e States General, the aniient assembly of the 
kingdom, consisting of the deputies of the nobles, clergy, 
and of the T\'crs Etat fthird estate) or commons, assembled. 

The deputies of the Tiers Etat, with such deputies of the 
clergy as chose to join them, (none of those of the nobility 
!u'co|)tcd the invitation) voted themselves the supremo legis- 
lativc body, under the title of the National Assembly. 

In this year the division of the kingdom into depart¬ 
ments was introduced. 

1790. Hereditary nobility and titles of nobility were 
abolished. 

1791. A new constitution w.as promulgated by the As- 
somldy;—Franco was declared a limited monarchy. 

1791. The (.egislative or National Assembly a.sscmbled 
according to the new constitution. 

179;;. The royal authority was suspended by the National 
Assembly: tho nation was invited to elect a national con¬ 
vention, and determine on the form of the governmont. Tho 
convention assembled and proclaimed a republic. 

1793. Louis XVI. was executed; the nominal reign of 
bis son Louis XVII. (born 1787)) eommenred. 

1793. The constitution of the republic was completed; 
but it was determined that tho Convention should continue 
in power till the end of the war. 

1795. A new constitution w.as substituted for that of 
179.'!, winch was found to be impracticable. The exooulivc 
I'ower was confided to a body of five, called the Directory. 
Two legislative bodies, the Council of Anlients and the 
Council of Five Hundred, were constituted. The nominal 
king, I.ouis XVII., died. 

1799. The Constitution was remodelled: Ibo Directory 
was overthrown: consuls for a term of years were appointed; 
Boiuiparte, Sieyos, and Dueos, provisionally: then Bona¬ 
parte, Cambacilres, and Le Brun. 

l80:i. CouauLs for life were appointed—Btmaparte. Gara- 
baceros, and Le Brun. 

1801. Napoukon assumed the sovereign power as Em- 
]i('ror. 

During these changes the boundaries of France were 
emitinu.ally extending. 

The chief acnuisitiiins, with the dates at which they were 
miide, and the (leparlments into which they were formed, are 
as Ibllow :— 


WJjftn acquired. 

1789. Le Comtat d’Avignon and 
Le Comtat Venaissm. 

This ncqnsition is still retained. 

1790. Principality of Moutbii- 
liard,—incorjiorated with 

1798. Free torrilory of Miilliau- 
son,—incorporated with 
Those acquisitions are still re¬ 
tained. 

1801. The A list rian Net herlanils 
and all that parlof Germany 
which is on the left hunk of 
the Rhine. 


Dpimrtmonts nud Cnpital. 

Vaucluso. Avignon. 


Doubs. 
Haut Rhin. 


Mont Tonnoro. May- 
ence. 

Sarre. Trives. 

Forfits. Luxembourg. 

Rhin et Moselle. Cob¬ 
lenz. 

Snmbre ot Mouse. Na¬ 
mur. 

Ourthe. Liege. 

l^ier. Aix la Chapelle. 

Meuse InfSrieurc. Mae- 
strieht. 

Jemma pcs. Mans. 

Dylc. Bruxelles, 

Dieux Nethes. Anvers. 

Escaut. Gand. 

Lys. Bruges. 


1801.' Porentruy (Switzerland)— 
incorporated with 
„ Geneva and Chambfiry, 
with tho surrounding dis¬ 
tricts. 

„ County of Nice. 

1804. Piedmont and Liguria. 


18071 The Ionian Isles, 
to > Territories on tho right 
1811.1 bank of tho Kh ino. 


IIoTland, or the United 
Provinces. 


Direliy of Parma. 


Haut Rhin. 


Mont Blanc. ClumilHry 
lAman. Grnive. 

Alpes Maritiuies. Niee. 
Doire. Irree. 

Sesia. Verceil. 
Marengo. Ak.raudrie. 
Po. Turin. 

Stura. Coni. 
Montenotte. Samne. 
Genes. Genes (Gemia)- 
Apenins. Chiarari. 


BouchosdoTElbc. fJuni- 
bnurg. 

Buuches ilu Wcscr. 
Breme. 

Ems Supfiricurc. (hua- 
brack. 

Ems Oricntale. Auric. 
Emst^cidelilule. Gro- 
ningue. 

Lippe. Munster. 

Frise. Leirarde. 

Yssel Supeneurc. Am- 
heim. 

Bouclies do TYssi 1. 
Ztrol. ^ 

Zuyderzec. Aivstci ilcin 
Bouehes de la Meiee. Le 
Ilayp. 

Jloueiies dll Kliiii Lou, 
le Due. 

Bouehos de rE.'.eaul. 

MidtUebfmrix. 

Taio. r'aniie. 


Tuscany. MeUilerram'e. Liruiiriie 

(Leghorn). 

Amo. I'lorenre. 
Oiiibrotie. Sieiirir. 

Part of tho Slates of I be Koine. Home. 

Church and other distiie.ts Trasimfino. S/mlelo. 
in Italy. 

But these ncowiSitions were lost upon the overthrow of 
Napoleon, with the few exceptions which wehavemarkeil ni 
the course of our enumeration. 

(1814.) Louis XVIIL, brother of Itouis XVI, born A.ia. 
1753. 

Tho Charter was granted in 1814 by this king. 

(1824.) Charlks X., brother of Louis XVlll., born a.ii 
1757. 

The second Revolution broke out x.n. 1830. 


CoLtATBRAL Branch ok Oulbans. 

(1830.) Louis Philippk, previously duke of Orleans, tie- 
Bcended from a younger brother of Louis XIV., bom A.ii. 
1778.; 


Slate qf Pranee before the Revolution .—^Tho population 
of France previously to the Revolution was politically di¬ 
vided into tWe classes, called etats, or slatos—tiio clergy, 
the nobility, and the commons, or tiers etat. 

The cleigy, as a political body, was dividetl into Iho old 
French clergy, and tho foreign, that is, those belonging to 
the provinces which had lieon united with Franco since Iho 
reign of Honry tho Second. The income of the whole 
clerical body was estimated by Necker, in hi* ‘ Adminis¬ 
tration des Finances,’ at 130 millions of livres, and the jiro- 
portion of their real property to that of the other landownere 
os 1 to 5(. The share of the parish clergy in this iiieomo 
was estimated by the same author at from 40 to 45 millions 
of livres. Tho abbeys, except those which were tho chief 
seats of some monastic orders, as, for instance, tho Grande 
Chartreuse, near Grenoble, and the Great Cistertian Con¬ 
vent at Citeaux, near Dijon, wore in the gift of the king, 
and port of them were granted to real ecclesiastics and part 
to the Abbis commendatasres. Of these latter there wore 
22fi, and some of them very rich. The Abbis cammenda- 
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taint received tlie'tljird part ef the income, hut were under were allowed to ut on a tabouret in* the pretence of the • 
no obligation cither to reside in or to submit to the regula- queen. 

tiona of the convent, tho dpties of which devolved on the The third class of the inhabitants of France comprehended 

prior. ITiese ecclesiastical benefices were employed as the whole population, except tho nobility and clergy, and 
sinecures for the younger sons of the nobility, and only the constituted somewhat more than parts of the whole, 
poorer of them wore occasionally bestowed on learned and Sidyes^ staled in 1789, in a few words, the condition of tho 
deserving clergymen who were not born among tho pri- tiers itat and its claims: ‘Qu’est ce que lo tiers 6tat? 
vilcgetl classes. The number of regular abbeys or monastic Tout I QuVt-il 6i& jusqu’d present ? Rien! Que domands- 
establishmenls was . 168 , of which 115 were convents and t-ilidtref Quelque chose!’ This definition Mntains all 
‘253 nunneries. The contribution of tho clergy to the the secret of tho French Revolution. The tiers Hat in¬ 
general revenue of the country was the tithe established eluded before the Revolution all the inhabitants, fhim tho 
under Francis the First, and called from tho first revising richest merchant and the most eminent scholar, to the 
commissioner, Paschal, Decime Paschaline. But as this poorest peasant and tho meanest artisan. The lower part 
contribution, as compared with the wealth of the clergy, of the tiers Hat were crushed by the burden of a most in- 
was voiy small, that body granted regularly every five years judicious taxation, tho weight of which pressed almost 
the so-called (fen* gralu/itsorrffflaimi, amounting from 15 to exclusively on them. This was rendered still more iii- 
18 millions of livros; and occasionally also (tons tolerable by the oppression of the land-owners or their 

traordinaires. Ilieso latter however were not donations, agents, and by the grossest abuses of tho manorial jiirisdic- 
but only loans without interest, winch were repaid after a tion. A consc(jucnce of all this was the greatest misery 
long lime. Tlie so-callccl foreign clergy wore in some pro- among the po<»ple, and a deeply-rooted hatred tuwards the 
Vinces subject to the general taxes. There was a good deal higher classes, which manifested itself in the terrible acts 
of relaxation of discipline and corruption of manners ofrevenge ancl bloodshed which accompanied the Rt^volution 
among the clerpv. wliich, united witli tlic auti-relirious in France. While the lower part of the tiers Hal was 
spirit wliich at tllH lime jiervuded all Franco, had rendered ground down b) what we may term physical oppression, the 
llio clergy an object of hostility to the other classes of Iiighov part of that class was sulTering under amoral do- 
socioiy. Still it is only fair lo state tliat many French pression no leas galling lo their feelings. Wealth Ond in- 
pricsls, particularly among the parisli clergy, exhibited the telloet, the two most natural means towards attaining dis- 
most perfect cxamides of the (ihristian virtues, and bore linetioii, were unavailing to a man who had not the advan- 
tho severe trials to which they wore exposed by tho French tage of birth, and tlie road to honours and preforuieut was 
Revolution with a fortitude worthy of their profession, closed against him. Even a great number of the new iioliles 
although sometimes not without a tinge of fanaticism and were in the same situation, for although they legally pos- 
superstition. ' sossed tho same rights with the other nobles, they wore vir- 

Tho nobility of Franco was quite differently constituted tiially prevented from enjoying them by the old families, 
from that of this country, whore the oldest sou inlierits tho who carefully excluded the new intruders upon their pri- 
titlo of his fntlier, and the otiior cliddren full into the vileged class from all honours and preferments, 
general class of commoncrsi, and become merged in the The revenue was derived from clircct and indirect taxa- 
grciit mass of tlie poptiliifion. The French nolilesse was tion. The direct taxation consisted—1st, of a land-tax 
exceedingly numovous,* for not only all the children of a called <at7fe, levied only on the lands belonging to the non¬ 
noble bolongecl to tho class of their father, but that class privileged elasscs; 2u(I, the capitation, to which ail classes 
was contimiaily increased by tlie creation of now nobles, were e<iually subject; 3rd, a property tax, principally as- 
Tbore were about 40110 ofllces or placc-s in tlie country sessed on lands which being originally one-twentieth of the 
wliicli confen'td nobility, either simply by lieing obtained, net income, was called it was afterwards doubled, 

or liy being held for the .space of twenty years. Almost all and called les deuT innj'tibmes. Tliis tax was augmented 
llicse places wore ac<inired by purchase. Besides, there by a third vingtiemo, which was imposed not as a perma- 
wero frequent rrenlions of nobles by royal patent. The nont but only as a war-tax. Tho nobility wore not legally 
noliilify possessed groat privileges: they were exempted exempt from the above-mentioned property-tax,but by their 
1‘i'oui t'lio land-tax (tailte), the military service, tlie statute iiiflucnco they contrived to have it assessed in such a way 
labour for the mainlonancu of roads (corv6e), and many that they were very slightly affected by it. Tho whole 
other duties and taxes. They were subject, it is true, to amount of revenue derived from direct taxation imme- 
tlio capitation tax; but this tax, when compared with the diately before the Revolution was 210,000,900 of livres, of 
land-tax imposed on the unprivileged class, was a more trifle, which the non-privileged class contributed three-fourth 
• Tile noltility, tlie clergy, and some orders, as, for instance, parts, although they owned scarcely one-third part of tlie 
tiint of tho knights of Malta and of Bt. Lazarus, possesseil soil of France. Besides these unequally assessed taxes, the 
by far the greatest porlion of tho landed property in Franco, peasants were exclusively subject to a statute labour for the 
and enjoyed in their domains many feudal rights, some of maintenance of public roads called ron’W, the value of which 
whicli, alihough trifling in their object, as for instance, llie Necker estimated ot 20,000,000 livres annually. Anotlior 
exclusive right t# keep pigeons mid rabbits, were tlie source heavy burthen on the non-privileged classes was military 
of great vexation to the pett.sants. Personal servitude was quarters: they were obliged to furnish tho soldiers gra- 
tiniilly abolished in many pans of France only a few years tuitously not only with loclgings.hut also witli fire, caniBes, 
betbre the Revolution. Although the nobility enjoyed all salt, and washing; and wherever the cavalry was quartereil 
the ahuve-mentioned privileges as o body, there was a great in the country, the inhabitants were also cibligod lo ftiriiisli 
difference between the old and new nobles, tlie latter being tlio horses with forage. Tliis class was also exclusively 
liuld in a very slight estimatiim by the former. Only such suliject to compulsory military service, and 60,000 men 
nobles os could prove that their foiuilies had been ennobled were drawn by lot for the army every year, 
for 300 years, or at least 200, had any eonsideration. Tlio indirect taxes were stfil more oppressive than the 

The highest class, as wo might sup{)usc, consisted of those direct, and tiieir assessment was of the moat preposterous 
whose origin was lost in the aarknesa of past ages. Only ihuracter. They consisted—Ist, of customs levied not only 
those who belonged to the old noblesse had access to tlio on goods imported fi-om abroad, but on those which passed 
court as a birthriglit; and even in the reign of Louis XVI. from one part of France to another, the country being di- 
there appeared an ordomanee which required a man to vided into three compartments on account of many pro- 
prove four generations of nobility in order to become an vinees enjoying privileges and exemptions which the 
under-lieutenant. Every regiment had a oolpqWa^iip en others did not; and, of the monoiioly of snuff and tobacco; 
ssoofl^ which was reserved for young huhlemon of the first and 3rd, the monopoly of salt. This last gave birth to 
fisuSiMai, vhe thus began their militsiy career with a grade a kind (ft oppression unparalleled in the annals of fiscal 
whiidi oth<NM could attain only after long service. Many tyranny, kna it Ought to be recorded for its monstrosity, 
eoelesiaetieel heneflees wore exclusively reserved for the All France was divided, with respect to the salt trade, 
younger ions of ambles. Besides the great mass of untitled info six districits:—1. Tlw Provinees Franrhes (Bretagne 
noblMse, there were dgHe% marquises, counts, visoounts, and a part of Poitou), where salt was not taxed, and 
and barons; but exeeijrt -thflse wne boro the first^of those could he puitthased for its market price, about tw'o livres 
titles, th^ were iwt diti^nfiiifdipd ampna themselves by i for tlw quintal.. 2. The Provinces Bedimtes, comprehcDd- 
any speoial priviloges. 'Only w fidtea had iteeuliar pri- ■ ing tho roJVef Pofton, Guienne, and Auvergne, which had 
vtteges at court, of which the jirhtCjieal was that their wives' purebaam O^r exemption from the atdt monopoly in the 
* H u gamtsUy •upjMMd Uw* Dun «u oM ixibic ia emjr 9M patMin. rcigU ^ Hcchry M. for 1,700,000 livres. These' provinces 
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supplied themselves from the sea salt-works of Saintongc 
and Poitou, and although theypaid an. import duty, they 
could got the quintal of salt for a price varying from 6 to 10 
livros. 3. The Lower Normandiu, which produced sea-salt, of 
which it had formerly given the fourth part to the govern¬ 
ment, and was called on that account Pays du Quart Bouillon. 
Tliis salt-tax in kind being afterwards converted into a po- 
enniary tax, raised the price of that commodity to 13 or IS 
livros for the quintal. 4. The Pays ties Salines, which were 
furnished from the salt-minoa of the intortor, and which 
eoiaprehended Alsace, Lorraine, Franoho Comt6, and the 
bishoprics of Toul, Metz, and Verdun. These districts got 
salt at the unequal prices of 12, IS, 27, and 36 livros for a 
quintal. 5. The Pays des Petiles Gabelles, or Provence, 
Languedoc, Lyonnais, and Dauphin^ which received salt 
from tho salt-Works on the sea-coast, and paid for the quin¬ 
tal from 22 to 40 livres. 6. The Pays des Grandes Galwllcs, 
Comprehending almost all the inland provinces of Northern 
Franco, or about one-third of the whole country. These 
districts paid tho heaviest duties on salt, and two-thirds of 
tho whole revenue ftom that source was raised from them. 
In those districts the price of salt varied ftoili #4 to 62 
livres the quintal. 

A consequence of this oppressive and unequal taxation 
on salt was a general contrahand trade in that indispen¬ 
sable commodity, which could not be put doivn either by a 
numeruus preventive service, or by tho heavy punishments 
iiillicted on the smugglers. There were generally about 
ISOO individuals in prison for such offences, and a year was 
considered fortunate when there were no mote than 300 
persons sent to the galleys fur smuggling salt. All these 
severities proved useless against so lucrative a business as 
salt smuggling; for it was ejilculalcd that an individual 
conld gam in one hour, by transporting over the fl’Ontier of 
.a province two pounds of salt in his pocket,, more than a 
hard-working labourer could earn in a day. The oppression 
caused by this system of taxation was increased by the 
ensloin of ftirming out tho indiroel taxes to individuals or 
com)),lilies, who paid the governnieiit a stipulated sum, 
w liich they endeavoured to got back with a profit from tho 
iuliubitauts, whom they oppressed in the most unsparing 
manner. 

Hesidos the above-mentioned tuxes, tho country suffered 
gioiilly by the absurd policy which prohibited the exporta¬ 
tion of corn not only from Franco, but even in many cases 
from one part to another. This restriction was introduced 
by Colbert as a means of favouring manufactures by ensur¬ 
ing cheap provisions; hut what was only a financial error 
of that statesman became the source of the greatest abuses 
iin.'icr ills successors. Tho intondants, without whose per- 
inc.-.-'-iou corn could not bo exported from their respective 
disti k-ts, sold that permission to capitalists, who raised the 
price of corn and resold it at an enormous profit to the go¬ 
ld nment, which endeavoured to maintain an ci)ual price of 
liroad all through the country. It is no wonder that agri¬ 
culture suffered under sucli a bad system, and that groat 
dearths oflon occurred. Turgot suceeetled in partly abo¬ 
lishing the harriers which obstructed the corn trade, and 
after the year 1774 it was free, at least in tho interior of the 
cotmtry. But agriculture could not be easily raised from 
its depressed state; and os the regular supply of the me¬ 
tropolis always remained an object of considerable difUculty 
it was easy to alarm tho inhabitants of Paris with a dearth; 
a measure which was erajiloyed in bringing about the first 
scones of horror in the Revolution, and exciting tho Pari¬ 
sian mobs against tho royal &mily. 

The revenue extorted ftom the people by this system of 
taxation was squandered in tho most profligate manner. 
The wars of Louis XIV., the splendid edifices erected by 
him, and the pom{> of his magnificent court, although sup- 
poit^ by oppressive taxation, had at least the advantage 
of nattering tho national vanity; but the wanton prodi^- 
lity of Louis XV. and of his favourites, Madame Pompa¬ 
dour and Madame Dubatri, was without the same excuse. 
It was under the reign of Louis XV. that a new custom was 
introduced into the public accountSi which became the 
source of and the pretext fur tho grossest abuses. We 
allude to the acquits dOomptanf, or receipts signed by tho 
king himself file monies received by him : those sums were 
never actually received by the kmg; and the receipts 
were only used os the means of concealing in the official 
accounts the real employment of the revenues. Louis XVI. 
was by no means a spendthrift, and the memory of the un¬ 


fortunate Mjjpio Antoinette has been recently vindicated 
against the roiiroacli of prodigality ; but tlie habit of lavish¬ 
ing public money was too duoiily fixed in the court and the 
system of government to lie eradicated. Tlie acquits li 
comptant, or, as they were afterwards called, ordonnances au 
porteur, were continued under tlio roigii of Louis XVI. The 
sums drawn by those means from the public treaMii-y 
uraoimtud, from 1779 till 1787, to 860 millions of livres’; 
the whole of which, with tho exception of secret service 
money for foreign .affairs, was given in pensions or ex¬ 
pended in grants to the court noblosse. These favours were 
lavished without any discrimination, and the courtiers, who 
could not invent a pretext for asking a grant or a pension, 
used to propose to sell to tho king somq^iroperty or privi¬ 
lege, for which they received tho dcsirM sum. Sixteen 
millions of livres were expended in two years in paying tho 
debts of a prince of tho royal family; and the notorious 
Beaumarchais received for secret services a million livres 
at once. 

1110 royal power which h.ad been long limited by tho 
feudal institutions gradually became ahsolnte. Hie meet¬ 
ing of tho states general {etats ^tuhaux) had been discon¬ 
tinued since 1614. Some provinces, as Artois, Bretagne, 
Languedoc, &c., had their provincial sfates> which were 
composed of the deputies of tho nobility, clergy, and tiers 
Hats; all their jxiwers however consisted in making tho 
assessment of the taxes in order to raiso the quota of the 
general revenue which was required of these provinces. 
This circumstance was the cause of the different sjsfeius 
of taxation iu tlie several provinces, which were particu¬ 
larly injurious by having produced the various customs lo 
which vvo have already alluded. The provinces were go¬ 
verned by rojal iiitoiidiuits, of whom there were 32 possessed 
of cxteii.sivo powers. Tho municipal inslituiious, vvliu'li 
were flourishing in France during the middle ages, were 
almost entirely abolished, and llie ollices of (owns were ge¬ 
nerally either hereditary or acquired by purchase. A few 
towns preserved their antieiit iiistitulions by paying to tho 
troasuiy the sum which would have been derived by the 
sale of the luumcqial ollices in each city, and elected their 
magistrates and |iublic fiincliou.udes. At Pari.s the king 
noiniualod the prepust dv marclumds, who was tlie chief 
municipal ofticer of tlie town; tho city elected 4 aldermen 
(ic/icpiiis), and the places of 20 luunieipal counsellors and 
of 10 chiefs of quarters of the town were hereditary, 

Tlie central administration of the country was conducted 
by the chancellor of France and the secretaries of state fur 
foreign affairs, war, marine, .and the royal household, and (ho 
coriiplroller general or general director of tlio finances. 
Each of these functionaries, altliough not always enjuying 
the rank of a real minister or having access to the council 
of stale, had uncontiolled power in his own department. 
Their orders were issued iu the name of the king, and with 
the royal signature ; the king lioweverdid not sign himsolf, 
but the minister stamped the royal signature and couiiter- 
sigiiod it with his own iiaiue. The lettres de cachets, or 
arbitrary orders by vvliich the ordinary 001110.0 of justice was 
interfered with, wore issued only by the ministers of tlie 
royal household. Tho iniiiistors wore not a)ipuiutud by any 
iwitten document, but became invested witli their powers 
by a simple invitation from the kmg to assist at the council 
of stale. They could not bo deprived of their places willi- 
out a formal conderanalion, and it was therefore almust in¬ 
dispensable to exile a minister from the capital in order to 
dismiss him. The king himself presided iu the council of 
state, and the ministers delivered their reports to him. 
There was also a council of dispatches for foreign affairs, a 
council of finance, and a privy council of war: all the mi¬ 
nisters and socrctario.s of state sat in those councils, Tliere 
was another council of stale composed of ,constillers d'Hat 
aadmattres des requStes, in which tho chancellor of France, 
or the keeper of tne seals, presided. This was a kind uf 
judicial body which decided on appeals from the supreiuu 
courts. There was also a fributml called grand cunseil, 
composedtof 5 presidents, 54 counsellors, and' some other 
minor functionaries, whieh decided questions about ecclcsi. 
astical benefices, bankruptcy, and various other mutters. 
Tlie chancery, or grande chancellerie, was coiuiiosed of the 
cloancellor, two grands ramorteurs, two grands amli- 
enciers, and several minor officers. It prepared tho a))puint- 
ments to public places, jiateiits of iiobihty, legitiinatiuiis, uii- 
turalizations, &c. llio number of functionalics, high and 
ioW| employed iu the various branches uf adminisUaluiu 
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wag ononnous. Neoker atatea that Ine number of offlcora 
employed only m the collection of the propd^ty and land- 
tax. and of the ouBtoma, wag 250,000. 

The inferior courtg of ^tice were the manorial oourta, 
jwiieet tngneuritdet . Ihe manorial or seignorial juria- 
diction wag divided into the, high, middle, and low, the 
first of which had jurisdiction in criminal cases. An ap¬ 
peal was sometimes allowed from the seigneur basjusticier 
to the seigmw hteut justicier, but genorally it was mode to 
the royal tribunals callod baillages and sinichaussies, 
whose authority extended not only over the royal demesnes, 
hut also in certain extraordinary cases, called cos royaux , 
which the manorial courts were not competent to decide, 
over private estmes. The tribunals of some large cities 
were callod prmiiials , and wore oomposud of a president 
and at luast six counsellors, who all acquired their places 
by purchase. The supreme courts of justice were caJded 
parliaments. The highest was that of Paris, being the 
most aniient (established in 1302), and having the largest 
district subject to its jurisdiction, which comprehended 
almost half of France. It was composed of the first presi¬ 
dent, 9 presidents of the grande chambre, 8 presidents of 
the other 4 chambers, and IIC eomeillers. It had at¬ 
tached to it a host of subalterns, procurators, advocates, 
&c. The nine presidents of the grande chambre wore a 
kind of round cap, whence they were generolly called pr/«- 
dents a mortier. The other parliaments wore at Toulouse 
(established 1444), Grenoble (1453), Bordeaux (1462), Eh- 
juu (1476), Rouen (1499), Aix (1501), Rennes (1653), Pau 
( 1690 ), MeU (1632), Bqsanfon (1674), Duuuy (1686), Nancy 
(1753). All these parliaments claimed to be considered os 
forming one body; but the government never acknowledged 
that cluiin : as the parliaments decided in the last resort, 
they assumed the appellation of Cuurs Souveraines, and in 
euiisoi|uc(ieo of Hint sovereignty claimed some peculiar 
rights, 'i'he government hud no direct influence over tlie 
jmrliumunts; it could neither nominate nor dismiss any of 
their uiombors,all oflices in the parliaments being acijuired 
by pundiusc, and considered by those who were invested 
with them as their lawful property which tlioy could sell to 
othurs. This notion of property was so strong tliat oven 
ihoHc magistrates who forfeited their places by any mal- 
inactices retained the right of selling tliqjn. Those judicial 
functions became in progress of time vested in a r.ertain 
number of families, which funned a separate class of nubi- 
hly called A^o/i/csrecfeffo&e, or nobility of the gown. Tho 
imrliaments presented a must perfect specimen of u close 
self-elected corporation, which exercised a terrible despotism 
over the country, and from which it was almost impossible 
to oblaiti redress. Tliey often deviated from the letter of 
the law, and decided aocordingto what they called the rules 
ofoejuity—a mode of proceeding howover which seems not 
to have been much relished by tho public, as it gave rise to 
frequent protestations in the provinces and to tlie French 
proverb—I>ie« nous garde de I’tquitc du parleinent. Tlie 
jmi'h'aments were invested with great power in criminal 
cases, and tho ^nishment of death could bo inflicted by 
them on veiy sfight proofs of guilt; indeed there are many 
well-known cases of most iniquitous sentences by them, as 
for instance that of Galas, of Lally, &c. Civil process 
hefuro the parliaments was slow, overloaded with useless 
forrns, and very expensive. Tho salaries of tho judges were 
trifling, but they received fees. Their pay was dotprmined 
by the number of daily attundanees {vacations) employed on 
any case. For each vacation tliere were paid to a conseil- 
ler 194 Itvres; and be firoquently claimed for 200 or 300 
sitch vae < diOHS . The first pivisidunt was supposed by a legal 
fiction to be present at every transaction of the iHirliamuiit, 
and he accordingly reoeivra his vacations , or daily fees. 
It was reckoned that the Inst president but one of the par¬ 
liament of Paris, M. d’Aligre, a greedy man, contrived to 
receive, from 1708 to 1783, the daily fees of 400 years. 
Such incomes, united with the advantage of h%h coasideta- 
■rion, and all the privileges of nobility, rendered places in 
the parliament very desirable: the office of a counsellor ge¬ 
nerally coat 60,000 livres, and that of tho first president of 
the partiameat of Paris 500,000 IWres. 

, The edicts of the government were fbrmaliy registered 
in the parliamentary tenords: but this was a mere formality, 
and the pimliaments coifld Mt pmvont a royal i^ct ftom 
being oatried into effect by ^ir remonstrances. 

Tbo decree* of the parUament were frequently annulled 
by 'hacomtoil ofatate, in vltieb thocfanficollor presided, llic 


government also frequently interfered with the ordinary 
course of justioi! by tne letfres de cachets, by which people 
were arbitrarily imprisuuod, exiled, and sometimes screened 
from the ann of justice. 

There were at Paris, as well as in many parts of France, 
tribunals for auditing tlto public accounts, which were callod 
eours de comptes. Other tribunals, called eou/w des aides, 
decided in all cases of financial administration; and tltat 
of Paris enjoyed great popularity, as it constantly took the 
part of the people against the extortions of the farmers of 
the revenue and treasury officers. All the places in the 
above-mentioned tribunals wore purchased like those iu the 
parliaments. 

For flirther particulars about the state of France before 
the Revolution, sec Cmisidirations sur le Gouverneinent da 
la France, par le Marjuis D’Argons; and Hisloire des 
Franfais des divers Flats ausc Cinq derniers Slides, par 
Monteil; also Histoire de la F'ance pendant le 18mc Siicle, 
par Lacrctelle. 

Historical Sketch qf the French Language and Litera¬ 
ture. First j^iod—From the establishment of the French 
monarchy to Francis I. —^Tlie dominion established in Gaul 
by the Romans uHimutely destroyed the autient languages 
of tho counti 7 . !*• '* probable that the Greek colony of 
Massilia (Marseilles), established about six centuries before 
our tura, had diffused iu some parts of southern Fi aiiee the 
use of tho Greek tongue. No tuonuineuts of tho poetry of 
the Celts of Gaul have reached us, although wc may conjec¬ 
ture that they had one similar to that of tho Scottish Gaols. 
Under the Roman dominion Latin became the general 
language of the country, which produced many writers in 
that tongue, such as Ausonius, Sidonius Appollinaris, Sal- 
vianus, Sulpicius Severus, &c., Ste. 

The invasion and settlement of Germanic nations in 
Gaul produced a corruption of tho Latin by (he admixture 
of foreign idioms. The influence of the Visigoths, who es¬ 
tablished themselves m the southern provinces, was however, 
in respect to language, not considerable, and their northern 
idiom was soon absorbed by the Latin. Yet this Latin, 
which, exceni uiiiong the educated, had probably never Wn 
spoken with great imrily by the population of Gaul, be¬ 
came still more corrupted by the admixture of a foreign 
race, and do.:eiieiale(l into a ])oculiur idiom called the 
Sornanzo, or Lingua Fomuna Rustica. This idiom became 
not only the language of France, but of many other parts 
of southern Europe, whore the barbai'iaiis of the north esta- 
blishcu their dominion on tho ruins of the Roman etiiinre. 

The conquest uf Gaul by the Franks hastened the cornip- 
tioii of the Latin tongue. The conquerors however seem 
for a long time to have preserved their native tongue; as the 
council of Touw, hold in 813, recommends the bishops to 
translate their homilies inlo two languages, the Koiiian and 
thcTheotisk, or Gorman. The same injiiuction was repeated 
at the council of Arles in 851. 

It appears that the separation of tho German from tlie 
Roman language dates from the division of Charleuiagne's 
ompiie among tho sous of J.sniis the D^homiaire, when the 
German part of it became separated from Ftunce. Tlic 
most antieiit monument of the French Romunxo is the 
oath of Louis the Germanic, son of Lsiuis the LX-bunnaire, 
on the occasion of a treaty with his brother Charles the 
Bald of France, concluded at Stvasburg in 847. Tho Ger¬ 
man monarch took the oath in Roman, and the French iii 
Teutonic, 

The Romanxo of France bail a variety of idioms, accoid- 
iug to the provinces where the influence of the invaders 
was more or less exercised. These were however but shades, 
and tlm langu^e of France in general could he divided inlo 
two principiil idioms, separatod by tho Loire, lliese were 
colled respectively from their aflirmatives, the southern the 
iotmtie d’Oe, and tho nortliern the Longue d’Oil or d’Oui. 

Tne Longue d’Oc, or us it was (rcquently called flie Ocoi- 
tanian language, is better known imder the aptellation of 
the Ih'ovenfal, os the rulws of Provence united at the be¬ 
ginning of the twelfth century Under their dominion the 
greatest part of southern Fnawe. 

Provenpel languow wa* rather formed by a modifi¬ 
cation of Latin words, than by the admixture of foreign 
words and idioms. Many fkvourable circumstances united 
with the heauflful climate of those countries to promote the 
early develrament of a poetical literature in the Occitanion 
language. 1™ I»el*y ®f Proven<» was not like the northern, 
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of A melancholy and meditative character, but rather of a 
sprightly and animated tone; and it bore the appropriate 
name of the merry science, Gaya Cteneia. It was cultivated 
by the Troubadours, who spread its glory over all Europe. 
[TRotTBADouK.s.] (Sismondi, Histoire de la Littirature du 
Midi de PEurope: and Raynouard on the Language and 
Poetrtj qf Provence.) The dialect of northern S'rance, or 
the Langue d’Oui, although formed like theLangue iOo 
from the Latin, had a greater admixture of the Germanic 
element. It underwent still greater changes, owing to the 
establishment of the Normans in Franco at the begin¬ 
ning of the tenth century. The first authors who wrote 
in tuo Langue d’Out were descendants of Normans, who in¬ 
troduced (he romance of chivalry. This kind of composition 
was origiiuilly a versified chronicle, which though often 
founded on facts was disfigured by the most extravagant 
fictions. Robert Wace, an Englishman educated in Nor¬ 
mandy, who lived at the court of Eleanor of Aquitain, 
mother of Richard CtBur de Lion, wrote the Brut d^Angle- 
ierre about the middle of the twelfth century. He is also 
the autlior of the celebrated Homan da Rou. Many other 
romances were written about that lime. Their principal 
theme was king Arthur, and his Knights of the Round 
Table. The exploits of Charlemagne and the Crusades are 
also the subject of many romances; and some of them are 
founded on antient history, for instance the romance of 
•'J'roy,’ written about 1170, by Benoit St. More; and the 
celebrated romance of ‘ Alexander,’ written in the begin¬ 
ning of tbe thirteenth century, which is the origin of the 
Alexandrine verses of twelve syllables which are still used 
by modern French writers. {Corps d’Ertraits de Romans 
tie la Chevaierie. parTressnn; Dunlop’s History of Fiction; 
and Iluol, de POrigine des Romans.) 

The poets wdio wrote in the Langue d’Oui wore called 
Truureres, and like their namesakes of Provence, the Trou¬ 
badours, reckoned among their body several persons of 
high rank, such as Thiebaut, count of Champagne, and 
kiiig of Navarro (ISOl-fl."!), who imitated with great success 
the poets of I’rovcuco. His poems were published in 1742 
at Paris, under the title ‘Poesies du Roi de Navarre,’ 2nd 
edit. 1821. Another kind of poetry which belongs to this 
period is the Fabliaux, or tales, which are partly of oriental 
origin, and were imported by the Crusaders into Europe. 
They are generally written in verse, and sometimes alter¬ 
nately in verse and prose. They often contain a great deal 
of wit and fun, but are also frequently disfigured by a coarse 
licentiousness. The poets of other countries have borrowed 
from them, and Boccaccio has largely drawn from this source. 
A fine edition of the Fabliaux, printed from the manuscripts 
of the Royal Library, was published by Barbazan in 17S6, 

H vols.; and a new edition of the same collection in 4 vols., 
by Moon, 1808, and in 2 vols. 182.1. The most entertain¬ 
ing of these Fabliaux were translated into modem French 
by Lcgrand d’Aussy, and published in 1779 under the title 
of‘Fabliaux, on Contes du 12meet llmeSidoles;’ anew edi¬ 
tion by Raynouard appeared in 1829. 

The persecution of the Albigenses, whose tenets were 
embraced by many of the Troubadours, plunged tho south 
<if France during the thirteenth century into an abyss of mi¬ 
sery, and destroyed the literature of Provence. The Trou- 
badouns, who had spread the glory of the language of Pro¬ 
vence dmppeared for over, and the language itself sunk to 
tho condition of a patois, or country dialect. Divided into 
many dialects, it is still spoken over all the south of France, 
mid is the idiom of a part of western Spain, extending from 
Figucras to Murcia, ns well as of the populations of Sar¬ 
dinia and the Baloaric Islands; but in all those countries 
the educated classes have adopted the Castilian, Italian, and 
French. This decline of the Oceitanian language on the 
one hand, and on the other the establishment of me seat of 
government for France and of a university at Paris, rendered 
tlio northern dialect, or the Langue d’Orn, the predominant 
language of all France. 

The 15th century gave birth in France to a kind of alle¬ 
gorical and satirical poetry, of which the most remarkable 
.specimeth ore the Roman de Renart and the Roman de la 
Rosa. Tho former is the well-known story ot ‘ Reinard the 
Fox,’ aiul is the same popular tale as the German Reinecke 
dor Fuehe. It is still a matter of discussion among the 
learned whetlior the original of this story belongs to the 
German or the French, This subject was treaiw by dif¬ 
ferent French authors of that period; by Pierre de St. 
Clbud about 1233, and by Jacqttinnd of Lille about 
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1290, in the Raman du Nouvel Reynari. The appellation 
of Roman was then given to evow book written in the Ro¬ 
man or common idiom instead of Latin, which was at that 
time the learned lan^ago. The Roman de la Rose is perhaps 
tho most celebrated French production of the middle ages. 
It is a kind of didactic allegorical poem, which professes 
to teach the art of love, and embraces the most varied sub¬ 
jects. It is a venr extraordinary mixture of divinity and 
profane science. It contains passwes of St. Thoma.s Aqui¬ 
nas and Ovid’s ‘Do Arte Araandi.' There are Nero, Vir¬ 
gil, Samson, Dalilt^ Zeuxis, Jason, Pygmalion, and many 
other personages biblical, historical, and mythological, in¬ 
termingled with allegorical beings, as lady nature, fakse 
appearance, &c. This work was hegpm by Guillaume do 
pirris, who wrote the first 4150 verses, and it was completed 
in 1280 by Joan de Mean or Mehan. It contains 22,000 
verses, and was considered in France for throe centuries as 
a masterpiece; and even as late as the beginning of tho 
17th century there wore persons in France who compared 
it with the Divina Commedia of Dante. It created two 
parties, one of which attacked it as violently as it was de¬ 
fended by the other. The Roman de la Rose has gone 
through many editions, tbe last of which by Meon appeared 
at Paris, 1814, in 4 vols. There appeared about the same 
time many other allegorical poems of minor importance; 
the principal writers were Dans Helynaud, Guillaume De- 
guillevillo, Joan du Pin, and Gaston Count de Foix. 

Among the poets of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies are the celebrated annalist Froissart and Charles 
duke of Orleans (died in 1466), whose poems excel those 
of his contemporaries in tenderness and depth of feeling. 
Being taken prisoner at tho battle of Azincourt,he remained 
a captive in England for twenty-five years—a circumstance 
which will account for the melancholy strain of his poems • 
they were published at Grenoble in 1805. Clotilde de Sur- 
ville, whose works were published for the first time in 1803, 
has produced a good deal of controversy among the critias 
of France, and may be considered as the greatest poet of 
that period. Olivier Basselin (1350—1418), tho merriest 
poet of his day, was by profession a fuller in Lower Nor¬ 
mandy : the almost unvarying theme of his songs is wino 
and cider. As be lived in the valley of Vire, called Val or 
Vau de Vire, where a mill called Basselin is still in exist¬ 
ence, liis songs received tho appellation of Vau de Vtres, 
which is the origin of the term vaudeville. Alain Chartier, 
secretary of Charles VI. and Charles VII., was an insipid 
poet, but he enjoyed in his time a considerable reputation. 
Villon, a man of low birth, who spent his life with robbers 
and thieves, created a popular poetry in France. We may 
also mention Charles Bordigneo, author of the ‘ L£gende de 
Pierre Faitbu,’ or French ‘ Owl Glass;’ Pierre Mir.hault, 
and Martial D'Auvergne. 

The subject of the French Drama, is discussed under 
English IJrama. Poetry preceded prose composition in 
France as it did everywhere else. Tho poetical productions 
designed for the amusement of the people were written in 
the vulgar idiom; but prose works, being of a more serious 
nature, as legends of tho saints, chrouicles, legal enact¬ 
ments, ordinances of the church, &c. wore written in Latin. 
There wore, howevuf, at an early dale some rude attempts 
at writing French prose. Tho clergy composed works in 
French on religious subjects; nq^les wrote upon the chase 
and tournaments, &c. Tlie versified Romans of chivalry 
were also sometimes rendered into prose. The most re¬ 
markable productions in prose of this period are ‘ Memoirs,’ 
a kind of literature peculiar to the French, and the com¬ 
mencement of which dates from the thirteenth century. 
These first historical productions in the French language 
wore written by men engaged in active life, who related 
what they had themselves experienced and observed; and 
they therefore felt the necessity of abandoning the language 
of poetry to express themselves in that of common life. 
ITio poetical language of France, owing to tho continued 
imitation of the Troubadours, remained stationary fur 
several centuries, while the common language advanced 
with the progress of the national civilization. This cir¬ 
cumstance established a considerable difference between 
the poetical and prose languages of Franco; and it explains 
the ikct of romances which were originally written in verso 
being afterwards frequently roducod to prose. For tho same 
reason too the prose of tho thirteenth century is nearer to 
tho present French than tho poetry of the fifteenth. Tho 
oharaoteriitios of these old memoirs ore simplici^ united 
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with piety and a eewnnoniou# ceurtesy. The first of these 
memoir-writcm was Geoffrey de Ville Hardouin, who left 
a remarkable deecription of the capture of Constantinople 
by the French end the Venetjans, in whirh lie had himself 
a share. He was surpassed by Jean de Joinvilk, senechal 
of Champagne, who accompanied St. Louis in his first cru¬ 
sade, 1248. He describes the events of that crusade with 
great talent in his'Histoire do St. Louis.’ Christine de 
Pisau, daughter of the astrologer of the court of Charles V., 
wrote her memoirs about 1400. Olivier de la Marche de¬ 
scribed under the reign of Louis XI. what liad befallen 
him during the troubles under Charles VII. 

Tlie best historian of Franco during the middle ages is 
Philippe do Comines, and the most entertaining is Frois¬ 
sart. Gttisot has published an excellent collection of 
French memoirs, entitled • Mimoires rolatife il I’Histoire 
do France jusqu’au 13me Sibole,' 29 vols., Paris, 1823. A 
continuation of Guisot’s collection was publislvedby Petitot 
under the title ‘ Collection complete do Mfemoires relatifs 
i VHistoire de France depute le Riigne de Philippe Auguste 
jusqu’au Commencement du 17me Sidcle’ (hirst Series, 
52 vols., Paris, 1819). Hie second scries of tliis collection 
appeared in 56 vols., Paris, 1820, under the title ‘ Collec- j 
tion des Mfimoires relatifs i I’Histoii* de France depute 
I’Avfoiement de Henri IV. jusqu’i la Paix de Paris con- 
clue 1763.* Both those collections were completed by the 
chronicles published by Buchon, in 46 vols., Paris, 1824, 
under the title ‘ Collection des Chroniques nationales Fran- 
^aiscs Writes on Langue vulmire du ISme au 16mo Sidcle.’ 

Period‘ind, fromPrancisl. to LouisX/F.(15I5—1643.) 
The French literature of the middle ages, although rude, 
has the morit' of being truly national; it bears the stamp of 
the French character, and gives an image of the civilization 
of those times. It certainly contained the seeds of a great 
development; and had the French writers of the sixteenth 
century Mlowcd the track of their predecessors, the litera¬ 
ture of their country would have been really a national one, 
and something very different from what it is now. Under 
Francis 1. the study of the Greek and Roman authors began 
to spread in France; and the French writers, dazzled with 
the iiitherto unknown beauties of the classical writers, 
despised the works of their forefathers and attached them¬ 
selves to the imitation of the antients. The national recol¬ 
lections, as well as tlio ideas introduced by Christianity, 
were replaced by the history and mythology of antient 
Rome and Graeco; and thus arose the so-called mcKlera 
Classical school—that which, instead of imitating the nn- 
tionts, derived its materials from national elements, has 
boon designated by the appellation of Romantic. Besides 
a slavish imitation of the antients—which iit fhet was o 
felsc rather than a true imitation of them—another sliH 
greater defect corrupted the French litoratura under 
Francis I., but produced its most debasing effects under 
I^mis XIV.: wo moan that degrading flattery manifested 
moVe particularly by the poets towards the court and the 
greot, and wWoh they probably acquired by studying the 
base adulations of the writers of the Augustan age. Until 
the time of Ixmis XIV. this new kind of literature encoun- 
ttered some resistance from the national opinion and even 
from some writers; and the jpolitical and religious struggle 
which disturheil France during that period—from 1515 to 
1643—-had its counterpart in the literature of the same time. 

Among llie poets of this period is Francis I.,"'who, not¬ 
withstanding lite numerous faults, possessed tbo undoubted 
merit of promoting the literature of his country. He 
wrote poetiy of a light description, which is by no means 
devoid of ease and grace. Francis’s sister Marguerite 
of Valois, queen of Navarre, is well known by her attain- 
monts and literary labours. Mary queen of Scotland, who 
was educated in France and married to Francis II.,’com¬ 
posed some boautiflil versos; and Henry FF. indulged him- 
'wlf, not unsuccessfullyt in poetiool effUsions. 

Among the authors of toe reign of Francis 1. CSement 
Mozot deserves the first place, and next to him the learned 
Btienne Pdlet of Orleans, who was burnt as a heretie. 
Lontea Labe was a skilful writer of eleg;ies. The influence 
of the obusioal literidnm .produced a new poetical achool in 
France, whose la&iet units Bontord, an author long extolled 
fiur above hte mSriti^ bdtliow wrhaps too much despised. 
Tim other twinotpal tnitsni df the same school wete JMolle 
^itqu» I^iu3> BttombBaif, Joachim Dubellay, and 
Chdllauiaa Hit Baiiaa. llatarin RaBifler wrote satire with 
oonsidanye ntoaoH; and Falfbrat obtained distinction % 


the satire' Menipp£,’ which ha wrote in conjunction with 
the learned lawyer Rapin against the Ligue. French 
poetry began to lie purifira from the admixture of Grsocisms 
and Latinisms, with which the scliool of Ronsard, and par¬ 
ticularly Du Bartas, had infected the language, by Des 
Roches, Jean Bertaut, and Desportes. But the merit of 
creating a new epoch in French poetry, particularly in 
improving its versification, undoubtedly belongs to Mal¬ 
herbe, of whom BoUeaiU says with justice,— 

* EnAa Malbtube Tint, «t l« premier en Franee 
Fit eootir tianeileg vers uoejastu CAdeoce. 

D'uii mot mU en ea place euseigna le pouvoir, 

Et reAuisit U mtiee aux r^gloH du di^oCr. 

Far «e Bage ScriTaio la langue reuar^, 

N'oiTrit pliu rlen ^ rude h Voreulo epiuree. 

Les fttances avee grace apprtrent k tomber, 

Bt le vert ear le vote n'oea plus et^amber. 

Tout recounut at'ji lols; et oe guide fidelo 
Alin auteuro de ce tempi gert encore dc modMe, 

Racan (1589—1670), one of the first members of the 
French Academy, which was founded in 1635 by Richelieu, 
and a pupil of Malherbe, is still considered the best bucolic 
writer of France. Jean Ogier de Gombauld distiuguteUod 
himself by hte witty epigrams; and Fierro do Gadulin of 
Toulouse (1579—1649) made a successful attempt to imi¬ 
tate the antient poets of Provence in their own language. 

The predilections of Francis the First brought the 
romance of chivalry again into fitshion; but it could nut 
long maintain its ground against the last-spreading taste 
for classical literature and its imitations. The romance o. 
chivali^ however did not disappear allogetlier, but it lost 
its primitive character and degenerated into politico-his¬ 
torical romances and tales of love intrigues. Tlie two 
French queens Catherine and Maria de’ Medici introduced 
into France a taste for Italian literature, which created tlie 
souuet and the novel; but except tho Heptameron, or 
novels of the queen of Navarre, few compositions of that 
kind appeared in France. Under queen Anne of Austria 
the knowledge of the language and literature of Spain 
was spread in Franco. The Diana of Montemayor be¬ 
came the general favourite, and il was imitated by d’Urle 
in his ‘ Astrea,’ 5 vols., Paris, 1610. But the most import¬ 
ant of these productions is the satirical romance of ‘ llubo- 
lais. We may refer to tliis epoch, Bnlsae and Voiture, who 
formed the epistolary style, which llio French bavo brought 
to perfection. 

Among the historical writers of this period, Thuamig, 
although he wrote in Latin, oixmpies the first place, and 
still maintains bis reputation. Tlioodoro Agrippa D’Au- 
bignfi wrote a history of his own limes. The ‘ llistoire du 
Chevalier Bayard, et des plusieurs Choses qui sent advennes 
sous les Rilgnes de Charles Vlll., ].s>ui8 Xll., et Franifois 
Premier,’ is written with the simpUeity and candour of tlie 
Memoirs of .loinville. Blaise de Monluc, Mai-shal of 
France, wrote memoirs of his military career, which attracted 
general notiw not only in France, but in other countries, 
and were translated into English by Charles Cotton (of 
angling memorv), and published in 1674, London. TJie 
memoirs of Michel de Castehiau arc distinguished by their 
manly style. Tho first queen of Henry IV., Marguerite of 
Valois, described in a very attractive manner tho French 
court. Brantome’s Memoirs are the most remarkable of 
this period. La Popeliniijre wrote a history of France, and 
Theodore Beza a history of tho reformed ohurclies. Perefixo 
wrote the life of Henry IV., and Sully loft hte interesting 
memoirs of the events of hte time, and the part which iie 
had taken in them. Henry duke of Rohan (died 1638) 
has described in a mastedymonner the civil wars in which 
he was the principal leader. 

Joan Serran, or Serranus, wrote several histwieal vrorks, 
chiefly relating to the affairs pf the French protestanta, to 
which body tie himself belonged. Bodin (Jean) may be 
considered tite first French political writer: hte work, ‘ Du 
la Rfipubiiqtte,' had great celebrity, and was tranifiated into 
many languages. It was for some tine very popular in 
this eoont^, anil was tnmsiated into Bnglieh: John 
Bodin's * Six Bookes of a Oommonweale, o# of tho 
French and Latine cemieii, done into English If Richard 
Kindles.* London, 1606. CBiford says that it was enoe read 
in oitr umrahtiths. 

In condudim our nmid sketch of this period we most 
not omit mentitming Ae moral writenra who have a^ed 
liutn to IksMOfa literature, and whose works stffl eqjoy a 
high and well-deserved repatatian. Montaigne one of 
the ibinriHtot tflsnmtB iff Hat friend 
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Etienne de la Beetle expressed in energetic languep^e the 
principles of antient freedom, and his little work, ‘ Discours 
do la.Servitude Volontaire,’ written, as Montaigne says, 

‘ in honour of liberty against tyrants,’ is perhaps the first 
vindication of political liberty in a modern language. Pierre 
Charron, also a friend of Montaigne, became cei^rated by 
his ‘ Livre de la Saaesse,’ which was much attacked on 
account of some sc^tical passages, although the writer 
showed by his other works that he was an orthodox Roman 
Catholic clergyman. 

Ramus (died in 1572) promoted the study of geometry. 
Vieta introduced algebra into Franco: ho published his 
Cation Mathdmatiquo’ at Paris, 1570. Albert Givard 
published in 1629 ‘Invention Nouvelle eii Algcbre.’ 
Belon, who travelled in Egypt, Greece, and many parts of 
Asia, published, in 1555, a description of birds, and intro¬ 
duced a classification of them, which is still esteemed. 
Rondolct wrote a description of fishes. Tagant, Ambroise 
Par5, .laques Guillemeau, distinguished themselves a ssur- 
gical writers; Olivier do Serres, Seigneur do Pradol, pub¬ 
lished numerous works on various branches of rural 
ocoiiomy. 

This period produced also many eminent scholars whoso 
labours contributed to elucidate tlie works of the Greek 
and Latin authors, and to advance the knowledge of auti- 
t|nity. Amongst these scholars the first place belongs to 
Guillaume Bude, better known by his Latinized name of 
Ihulaius (died in 1540), who is justly considered as the 
founder of the study of Greek in his country. Robert and 
lii.s sou Henry Etienne, or Stephens, greatly promoted the 
knowledge of tho Greek and Latin by their lexicographical 
and otiicr labours. The knowledge of antiquity in general 
was greatly furthered by the learned researches of Scaliger, 
CasaiiboB, Salmasius, &c. Tho rules of literary composi¬ 
tion were laid down about ISOtl by Jean Jourdain in his 
‘ .laiiliii do Plaisaiico et Fleurs do Rhotorique.’ Libilot 
published in 1548 his ‘Art Poetiquebut the best work on 
tliat subject during this period is ‘ Do TEloquonce Fran- 
r/Mit!,' by bishop Uuvair, published in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. We may add to tho above-mentioned works R. 
Etienne’s ‘ Grammatiea Glallica,’ 1582, and J. Garnier’s 
‘ Institutio Galliem Lingum.’ 

3. We now come to tho ago of Louis XIV., which the 
French call tho golden ajra of thoir literature, and compare 
Mith that of Pericles, Augustus, and tho Medici. No 
doiilit muen was done during this reign to promote science 
and liloraturo in France. The lanmiagu became a univer¬ 
sal idiom among the highorraiiks of society all over Europe, 
and the French prose acquirad that degree of ease, clear¬ 
ness, and precision which justly entitle it to be considered 
in those respects as the first language in Europe. Tiie 
French Academy greatly contributed to purify and refine 
the language, but at the same time put upon it heavy 
trommek by injudiciously proscribing every innovation, as 
if a language ever could remain stationary while a nation 
is progressive. It severely condemned all expressions and 
turns which were not tolerated at court, and the precept 
established by an eminent writer of that period, ‘ Etudiez 
la cour et connaissez la villo,’ became the general rule of 
the French writers. This circumstance has certainly given 
to the French language that refiuomout and elegance which 
have rendered it the medium of conversation and epistolary 
intercourse in the courts and in the diplomacy of Europe; 
but it had also the effect of emasculating its vigour, and of 
introducing a glitter and a mannerism into the style of 
many French writers who have sacrificed the matter to tlm 
form. 

The French drama rose to a high degree of eminence 
during this period, but we refer to another article on that 
subject. [Ekolibh Dkaha.] Among the other poets we 
may reckon as the most eminent the fabulist Lafontaine, 
and the satirist and didactic poet Boileau: tho works of 
the latter are oertainW the best specimen of the litorary 
taste of that epoch. The otIc poem, which had been un¬ 
successfully attempted by Kunsard, did not succeed better 
now. Chapelain’s ‘ Pucelle d’Orleans, was well defined by 
a contemporary epigram, to be bom an old woman. De la 
Motte Houdard's translation of the * Iliad * is an exceed¬ 
ingly poor production; ‘Alaric, on Rome vainouo,’ by 
George Scudfiri, is now entirely forgotten; and ‘ Clovis’ by 
St. Sorliii, and * St. Louis’ by Lemoine, are hardly remem¬ 
bered. 

Such poetry as requires genaino feding and a truly 


poetical imagination could not succeed in this artificial age, 
and not only all attempts at heroic poetry proved a com¬ 
plete failure, but the essays of tho lyncal and pastoral kind 
were not very successful. Madame Deshoulifres and 
Fontenolle wrote eologues which were once admired, but 
their shepherds and shepherdesses are nothing more than 
courtiers in disguise. Segrais u somewhat better, although 
he does not merit the eulogy of Boileau, who says 
dan» Feclogue enchante les/orets. 

The only lyric poet of this period worth mentioning is 
J. B. Rousseau. The writers of this ago endeavoured to 
make amends for deficiency of genius by a refined art and 
an elaborate versification, which gave rise to the light 
poetry, poesie folitre, kghe Iodine, a kind of composition 
which rapidly developed itself with the fixst-growing corrup¬ 
tion of manners among the liigher classes in France. The 
most celebrated writers of this Ubertino school are Chapelle, 
Chaulieu, &c. 

Novels form an important part of the literature of every 
nation, and they may be considered as a fair criterion of 
tho civilization and taste of the majority of reodocs. Pro¬ 
ductions of this kind were very numerous during the age 
of Louis XIV., and give us a pretty good insight into tlio 
intellectual stale o£ the French public at that time. Tho 
mythological inspirations, and the inanimate correctness of 
the poets, who, strictly adhering to tho rules laid down by 
Boileau, seemed to write only for the court, the nobles, and 
certain fashionable critics, were not shared by the novelists 
who wrote for the public at large. We must except from 
the number of novels Fonelon’s ‘TMemachus,’ as it is 
rather a poem in prose than a novel. The most remarkable 
of the novel-writers of this period is Calpunedu (died in 
1663), a man endowed with a hold poetical imagination, 
though without taste: ho took his subjects from Greek and 
Roman history, but ho worked his classical elements into 
tho form of a romance of chivalry, so tliat there was nothing 
either Greek or Roman except the names of tho heroes; 
the characters, situations, and adventures, belonged en¬ 
tirely to knight errantry. Calpunode found an imitator in 
Mademoiselle do Scuddri, whose novels equalled those 
of Calpunedo only in length. The romance of chivalry 
changed entirely into tho historical novel, if this term bo 
aiiplicablc to tales which contained scarcely anything his¬ 
torical except the names of the principal heroes. 

Many ladies wrote works of this description, of which 
those of tho Countess Lafayette are still read; those of 
Mesdaraes Caumont de la Force, Villediou, fisc., are known 
only to the learned. The scandalous work of Bussy do 
Rabutin, ‘ L’Histoirc Amoureuse de Gaulo, ’obtained great 
notoribty. Fairy tales also became very fashiunablc, of 
which tho first impulse seems to have boon given by 
Charles PertuuU (died in 1713), in his ‘Contes de ma mdre 
rOyo.’ Fenelon wrote some for the use of his pupil, the 
duke of Burgundy. Antuinu Golland (1646—1715) trans¬ 
lated from the Arabic the ‘ Thousand and One Nights,* and 
Petit do la Croix from the Persian tho ‘ Thousand and One 
Days.’ Tho fairy tales of Count Hamilton had great 
vogue. Tu the literature of this descriptiun we must add 
the novel, the must distinguished writers of whicl) are 
Scarrou and Lesage. 

The art of elegant letter-writing, which was introdiNed 
by Bulsac and Voiturc, became in France an almost indis¬ 
pensable accouiplishmeut uf well educated persons; and 
many authors, as well as other eminent persons of this 
period, have left admirable specimens of the epistolary 
stylo. Mme. de Main tenon wrote with rcmarkablo talent, 
and tho letters of tho Marquise do Sevign6 are numbered 
among the French classics. The letters of the Countess 
do Staal (1693—1750) derive their charm from their groat 
cose and complete absence of all pretension. It is very 
doubtful if the letters published under the name of Ninon 
de I’Enclos are really written by her. Tho lettree gaUuites 
of Fontenelle are, like his eclo^es, full of mannerism. 

Among the philosophic writers of this period arc La 
Bruyfire and tho physician Cureau do la Cliambro, who 
wrote two excellent works; 1. ‘ Caractfirc des Passions,’ 
and 2. ‘ L’Art de Connottre les Hommes.’ Wo may add to 
them the witty and biting observations on human life, 
‘ Maximes et Reflexions ’ of tho Duke do Roehofoiwauld. 

The eloquence of the pulpit reached its acmfi in Franco 
during this period, and tho sermons of Bossuet, Buurdaluue, 
FRohiei, and Massillon, among tho Roman Catholics, wad 
of Siwin among the PtetosUnti» ant itiU maided m 
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niodols of sacred eloquence. Controversv, or polemical 
divinity, also employed some able writers, there beinp;. In 
addition to the subject matter of dispute tetween the Pro- 
icstauts end Roman Catiiolios, disputes also among the 
])artios of Jansenists end Molinists, which divided the 
Catholics themselves, the most distin^iished writers on 
that subject were Arnauld, Nieolle, and Pascal. 

The historical writers are generally more distinguished 
by the perfection of their style than by critical shill, the 
works of Mezeray, though savouring more of a chronicle 
than of a history, are characterised by a love of truth and 
candour, the Jesuit Daniel wrote a history of France. 
Vertot, St. Real, Rollin, Bossuet, Basnage, Fleury belong 
to this period. Bougeont’s ‘Histoirede Nt'gotiations qui ont 
pr^edde le TraitS de'We8tphalie,’as well as his ' Histoire du 
traitd dc Wextphalie,’are important fur the diplomatical stu¬ 
dent. Amongst the numerous memoirs, the mo.st romark- 
ablo are those of Cardinal de Retz and of the Duke de St. 
Simon. Charles du Fresne, Sieur du Cange, greatly con¬ 
tributed, by his learned researches, to the knowledge of 
the Byzantine writers and of the middle ages. Jean Foy 
Vnillant’s numismatical researches arc also much esteemed. 

The age of Louis XIV. produced many goo<l metaphy¬ 
sicians, as Descartes, Malebranche, and ‘Gassendi, but the 
most acute critic on all subjects was Bayle. 

The art of litemry composition and criticism occupied 
many distinguished authors. The chief works are, ‘ L*Art 
Po6tique,’ by Boiloau; ‘ Dialogues sur TEloqucncc,' by 
Fenolon; ‘ Trwtfi sur la maniire d'eusuigner et d’^tudier 
les Belles Lettres,' bpRollin; and ‘ Sur le Choix d’Etudes,’ 
by Floury. 

The Acadelhy of Sciences, founded by Colbert, in 1666, 
greatly contributed to the progress of mathematics and na¬ 
tural philosophy in Franco. The labours of Pascal and 
Fermat did something, and Descartes still more to the 
progress of mathematical science. Fr. A. de I'Hflpital puh- 
jishud many valuable works on different branches of ma¬ 
thematics. Ozanam wrote several elementary mathematical 
works, and his treatise on algebra was much valued. 
Carr6 published, in 1700, his ‘Theorie de Mesuror les 
Surfaces.’ Vauhan justly acquired a high reputation hy his 
improvements in the art of fortification, and by his nume¬ 
rous works on military subjects. The Chevalier Folard is 
well known by his works on Tectic.s. Tounieforl, who 
made a scientific voyage in the East, added considerably to 
botanical knowledge and to our general acquaintance with 
the oountries which he visited. 

The corruption of manners which infected France in the 
latter part or the reign of Louis XIV. was increased under 
the regency of the unprincipled Due d’Orleans, and per¬ 
vaded all ranks during the wretched rei^ of the profligate 
Louis XV. The eighteenth century in Prance, which the 
writers of that period chose to call the ago of philosjjphy, is 
characterised by hostility to religion m the philosophic 
writefk, intolerance "ond superstition in the clergy and 
people, weakness of the government and oppression of the 
peo^e, and a general absence of the higher considerations 
of morality and virtue. There were honourable exceptions, 
b^tlus description is on the whole, applicable, particularly 
toTOio Wghor ranks. The literature of that period is a 
ihi^ul n^or of the prevalent tendonev of the age. 

Tne principal writer of the eighteenth century, who may 
be considered as the renresontattve and the personification 
of the age, on which tie exercised a most extraoidinary 
influenee, is undoubtedly Voltaire. He was the leader of 
the Bo^solled philosopliers of France, and was regarded as 
an infiidUble oracle in literature. His character was waver-, 
ing and full of contradictions; he alternately displayed 
great virtues and vices, but the lading and unalterable 
feature of his mind was an excessive van%, which was fos¬ 
tered by the flattery of kings and princes, his companions 
or corrospondents. His hatred of Christianity Wame 
fimatieitm. Ridicule was the formidable weapen which lie 
employed with wonderful effect in demolishing absurd pre¬ 
judices, and sometimes sound principles.' Voltaire’s ridicule 
varied according to the occasion, from the light badinage of 
a refined coumBr to the bitter doriuon of contempt, which 
at times degenerated into low bufioonery. If Voltaire may 
he justly termed the I^oeritus of liis aw. the appellation 
of Roraolitus may be no leas justly apimed to hu rival in 
oelebrityi J. J. Rousseau, whoM innuence was scarcely in¬ 
ferior ^ that of Voltaire. Though Rousseau diffused much 
•tm «o4 nuBteiaed tihe noct iMumdoxical opiaioat, he felt 


warmly for the happiness of mankind, wliose rights he ad¬ 
vocated in the most glowing language, which bears tbo 
stamp of deep conviction. Voltaire too had a noblo and 
genorous feeling for the happiness of mankind, and was 
the determined enemy of oppression and injustice, as his 
eflbris in the case of Calos and others sufficiently attest; 
yet carried away by the impetuosity of his temper and his 
uncompromising hostility to what he considered existing 
abuses and follies, ho seems to have had no other object 
than to destroy the social ediflite, without constructing any 
thing better in its place. Rousseau, on the contrary, 
sought to establish a new political and social order, which 
should ensure the happiness of the human race, and hcnco 
his works are still read by philosophic inquirera; while thu 
witty sayings of Voltaire, directed against an order of 
things which no longer exists, but to the destruction of 
which, whether it bo a praise or a censuro, no one man 
more largely contributed, are either forgoltou or known 
only to those who make literature a pursuit. Next to 
Voltaire and Rousseau, the most distingnished writer of 
that time is Montesc[uicu, the author of the ‘Esprit de 
Loix,’ whose works have at least the merit of hiiving ren¬ 
dered political science the favourite study of the French. 

Among the metaphysiisal writers wo may name, in (ho 
first place, Condillac. The chief propagators of the philo¬ 
sophy of the eighteenth century were the encycloiiedisis or 
editor.s of the French Encyclopaidia, of whom the lenders 
were Diderot and d’Alembert. Next to them iu eelebniy 
is Helvotius. The name of Holbach has boeome notorious 
by his ‘Systeme de la Nature;’ and that of Lamettcrie by 
his works, ‘ L’Uoramo machine,’ and ‘ La Vie houreuse do 
Sone(|ue.’ The atheistic principles advocated by the two 
last-mentioned writeis wore not to the taste of Voltaire, 
who strenuously raaiiitained pure deism, and received from 
the atheistic party in return a share of that ridicule which 
he disponsed so freely to others. 

Among the few dotendors of revealed religion during this 
period we may enumerate the accomplished J. Vcriiot. 

Charles Bonnet, of Geneva, occupies a conspicuous place 
among the metaphysicians of his age. His ‘ Essai sur 
la Psychologic, ou Considerotions sur les Operations de 
I’Amo,’ and hisjj,Essai analytique sur les Faciiltfs de 
I’Arae,’ arc consiaered by some os having a tendeiiey to¬ 
wards materialism; but the religious opinions which ho 
constantly expressed at a time when irreligion was the 
fashion, as well as his work, ‘ld6es sur I'Etat fiitiir des 
Etres vivans, ou Palingenesie philosuphique,’ in which he 
defended the immortality of the soul and the truth of 
Christian revelation, must be considered as decisive of his 
real sentiments. 

Tlie historical works of Voltaire, who, though careless in 
tile verification of facts, displayed an unusual degree of 
critical acuteness, and the productions of Montesquieu, had 
a marked influence on the study of history. The pliilo- 
sophy of history is indeed a creation of the eighteenth 
century; but although the writers of that period did much 
fur its advancement, their indiscriminate hostility towards 
every thing which had for ages been considered as true or 
sacred, frequently operated most prejudicially to historic 
truth. One of the most learned historians of that period 
is Mably. Charles de Brosses, president of tho parliament 
of Djjon, acquired a well-merited reputation by his various 
historical works, which display deep reseai'ch and a must 
diversified erudition, Goguet, in his work ‘Rechcrches 
sur rOrigine deS Loix, &e.,’ investigated with great lcai;n- 
ing and acuteness the history of laws, arts, sciences, and 
oustoms. The reputation of Bartlifilemjr, who was really a 
learned man, must not be measured by bis ' Voyage d’Ana- 
charsis:’ this work, which long enjoyed and still has some 
celebrity, may servo as a measure of the spirit in which 
antiquity was studied and understood at that time. Ray- 
nal’s ‘ Philosophical History of the Discoveries and Settle¬ 
ments of tlie Europeans in India and America,' also a 
work of considerable reputation, does not maintain the 
same rank at the present day. De Moheran publislicd a 
work entitled ‘Tableau de rHistoire moderue depnis la 
Clinfe do I’Empire d’Oeeident jusqu’fi la Paix de West- 
phalie.’ Velly is the author of a voluminous history of 
France, continued by ViUarot, and afteewords by Gafuior, 
a work by no maaiis devoid of merit. Frederic 11., the king 
of Prussia, wrote the history of bis own times in French. 
Ihe works of Rulhilres on the troubles of Poland and trie 
atrigueaof the northem eouite tucye ail tbe interest of a 
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romance. Ore\aor continued Rollin’e Roman history. The 
historical memoirs of this period are very abundant, but 
they servo rather as a picture of the state of manners than 
as historical materials. D’Anville advanced our knowledf;o 
of antient geography; and Montihuoon and Caylus did the 
some for the arts of the antionts. Pellerin made valuable 
researches in numismatics. 

The eighteenth century was still less poetical than the 
age of Louis XIV. The model was Voltaire, and partion- 
larly his poetical, or rather versified tales. The most suc¬ 
cessful of these imitators Was Parny, who laboured to sur¬ 
pass his master in Ueentiousness. Cresset is a writer full 
of wit and grace. Moncrief introduced the ballad into 
France; and Gilbert, who distinguished himself by his 
satires and some lyrical pieces, would perhaps have become 
one of tho best poets of France, if he hod not been cut off 
in the prime of life. Madame Du Boccage attempted the 
horoic: her subject was the discovery of America. Tho 
Chevalier Boutiers acquired celebriW for his light and 
witty poems. Bernard, surnamod Lo dentil, on account of 
his graceful poetry, imitated Ovid in his ‘ Art d’Aimer.’ 
Leonard and Berlin successfully imitated Gesner’s pas¬ 
toral poetry. Lo Franc do Pompignan acquired deserved 
celebrity for some beautiful lyric poems; and Louis Racine, 
son of the tragedian, wrote some beautiful poems on reli¬ 
gious subjects. Among the other poets of this period we 
may mention Dorat, Aubert, Colardeau, and Pirou. 

The novels of the eighteenth century are stamped with 
the characteristics of the age. Besides those of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Diderot, there is Marmontel, whose * Contes 
Moraux ’ have nothing moral about them but the name, 
yet arc written in an elegant and correct stylo. Tie tales 
of Florian have really a moml tendency, and some of them 
are very beautiful. The tale.s of Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
and among them his ‘ Paul et Virginio,’ have been trans¬ 
lated into most modern languages, and are still read with 
pleasure. Pruvoi^ d’Bxilles translated many English novels 
and wrote some imitations of them himself. The age was 
also fertile in licentious novels, the most notorious of which 
arc those of J. deCrebillon. The art of litoraiy composition 
was treated by Dubois in his * Keftexions Crilique.s sur la 
Pocsio et la Pointure:* the Jesuit ^ndre published a 
treatise ‘ Du BeauDiderot alsowroto to the same subject, 
and under the same title. Batteux is considered otto of 
tho first critics of his time, and his works, * Les Beaux Arts 
reduits au mSme Principe,’ and ‘ Cours de Belles Lettres, ou 
Principes do la litWiraturc,’ are highly appreciated both in 
France and abroad. Marmontel wrote ‘ Pofitique Fran- 
i;aise,’ and ‘ Elitmens de la Litt6ratnro.’ The most cele¬ 
brated work of that kind in the eighteenth century is 
Labarpo’s ‘ Lyc^o, ou Cours de la Litt6rature Ancienne et 
Moderne.’ 

The mathematical and physical sciences made great 
progress in France during the eighteenth century. In 
this general sketch it is sutilcient to mention the names of 
D’Alembert, Lagrange, Monge, La Lande, and Lacaille. 
Our knowledge of the figure of the earth was extended by 
the measurements made in Lapland by Maupertuis, Clairaut, 
Camus, Lemonnier, and Celsihs; and by the similar opera¬ 
tions in Peru of Condaminc, Godin, and Bouguer. 

At the head of the naturalists of France in the eighteenth 
century are Buffon and Cltarles Bonnet. The latter, though 
horn at Geneva (1720), where he spent his life, belongs to 
Franco, as having written in the language of that country. 
He distinguished himself by his researches on the use of 
leaves iiK the vegetable economy, * Kecherehes sur I’Usage 
lies FeuUIes dans les Plantes.’ But the work which esta¬ 
blished Bonnet’s reputation is his ‘ Contemplation de la 
Nature;’ he published also * Consideration sur les Corps 
Organises.’ Rdaumur wrote a valuable work on insects, 
‘M6moires pour servir ft, rHistoiro Naturelle des Insectes.’ 
Brisson wrote a systematical work on zoology, ‘ Le R4gne 
Animal,’ and a groat work on birds, ‘ Ornithologie, ou 
M6tbode contenant la Division des Oiseaux on Ordres, 
Sections, Grores, Espies, et leur vari6t6B,’ containing 
figures of 500 birds, of which 320 had never before been 
described. Vieq d’Azyr described the mammalia, &c. 
In botany, Juasieu immortalised himself by establishing 
a new system of classification of plants. The names of 
Dcluc and Saussuro are connected with the history and 
progress of geology. 

period; from the beaming (f the French Revolu¬ 
tion to the preeent time---Tae viownt ebanges which the 


Revolution produced in the social state of France had a cor¬ 
responding effect on tho national character and literature, 
which, in France, more than in any other country, may ho 
regarded as the true picture of tho public mind. The 
period of the Revolution was not favourable to literature, for 
at such a time nothing but journals and pamphlets could 
succeed; but it produced a rapid development of eloquence. 
The Revolution also broke the trammels imposed by the 
French Academy on the language, which became enriched 
by a groat quantity of new words generally formed from 
Greek and Latin elements. From the establishment of the 
Directory (1795) the Revolution changed its character; its 
wild movement was stopped, and a wish for repose was 
generally felt. As soon as the country began to enjoy in¬ 
ternal quiet, the intellectual activity of tho nation burst 
forth with a fresh impulse. Tho Polytechnic School was 
established in 1796, and the Institut de France was 
founded the same year by tlio reunion of the antient Acade¬ 
mies of Sciences and of ‘ Inscriptions ot Belles Lettres.’ 
Tho consular and imperial reign did much for science, but 
it was not favourable to literature. Practical knowledge 
and tho application of scientific principles were alone in 
demand. Every man who possessed superior talents had 
a splendid career opened to his ambition, either by entering 
the armies of the conqueror, or by devoting himself to 
mathematical and physical sciences, or the arts; and suc¬ 
cess ensured him iin)K>riul patronage and substantia] re¬ 
wards. But a severe censorship weighed heavily ou letters, 
and suppressed all works which contained opinions contrary 
to the established order of things; and among tho rest the 
licentious and anti-religious worksAvhicli had been so 
abundant in the eighteenth century. Ths| first years of 
the Restoration were almost entirely absorbed by political 
pamphlets. Literature however soon began to revivu, and 
France may boost of a great number of e.\cellent works in 
all branches of human knowledge, which have appeared 
since the Restoration. 

Tho establishment of a constitution in France, although for 
from completely insuring the liberty of the nation, has still 
had a favourable influence on letters. It is true that a check 
was given to tlie growth of a sound literature, as well as to 
the progress of national education, by the unfortunate ten¬ 
dency of tho government of tho Rostoration, which was 
constantly attempting, under tho pretext of restoring Chris¬ 
tianity, to which a largo part of tho nation was decidedly 
inclined, to undermine constitutional order, and to rc-e.sta- 
blLsh by Jesuitical machinations tho abuses which had dis¬ 
graced France before the Revolution. This retrograde 
system produced results quite contrary to what it was 
intended to effect. It led to tho overthrow of tho elder 
branch of the Bourbons, and destroyed all hopes of re-esta¬ 
blishing tho monarchical and aristocratic institutions of 
old France; and it also threw hack to the philosophy of tho 
eighteenth century many who were gradually retuniiiig to 
religious opinions. Tho agitated state of France sijjco the 
revolution of July, 1830, has not been favourable to litera¬ 
ture. There is no lack of talent, but it seems that men 
who tread this volcanic ground have no other object in view 
than to minister to the ephemeral tastes, or rather caprice 
of an excited public; a circumstance far fi-om being agvan- 
lagooiis to the production of works of a sterling an^ per¬ 
manent character. There are however exceptions, and wo 
may hope that France will yet proceed with renewed vigour 
in its literary career. 

Among the poets of this period the first place belongs lo 
Lebrun ; though the appellation of Lebrun Pindar, w'hicli 
his countrymen bestowea ou him in his lifetime, is rather ex¬ 
travagant. Alphonse de La Marline (horn 1790) is not only 
the first poet of France, but one of the first of his age. His 
productions, filled with poetical beauties of the highest 
order, breathe a spirit of religion and pure moraliW. He 
has in fact established a new school of poetry in France; 
and we may safely ossert that the magic of his verse has 
done more towards restoring religious feelings in France 
than all the efforts of tho Roman Catholic clergy, assisted 
by the government of the Bourbons. 

The first poems of La Marline were his ‘ Meditations 
Podtiques’ (1829), by which he established his reputation; 
the ‘ Nouvelles Meditations Podliques,’ 1823, mot with equal 
success. La Martino, who is a great admirer of Byron, puli- 
Itsked in 1825, ‘Lo Dernier Chant de Childe Harold,’ which 
i however carmot bear any comparison with tho poem of 
I which it is a professed coutiauaUoit. 
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Not inferior to'La Martine is Ykstor Hugo, the leader of 
{he romantic school. Hngo (bora in 1802) is the son of n 
general in the imp^ial army, and of the daughter of a 
Vendoan chief. His boyish years were spent in Spainpand 
Calabria, where his ftther was engaged in active service; 
and the scenes of an exterminating warfare in which his 
childhood was piMsed may account for his early tendency to 
delineate the norrible. The romantic impressions of his 
b^hood were increased by the traditions of the Vendean 
war relat^ by his mother, a woman of a superior character, 
who devoted herself entirely to the education of hor children, 
llieso circumstances powerfully contributed to develop the 
natural talents of Hugo, and to give a bent to his poetical 

S eniuB. In 1817 he obtained two premiums from the Aca- 
t^ioie des Jeux Floraux of Toulouse, which conferred on 
him in the following year the degree of a mattro des jeux 
Ituraux. The first volume of his ‘ Lyrical Poems’ appeared 
in 1821, hut attracted little attention, although ho had 
already published two novels and two collections of poems. 
He came into notice in 1827, by his ‘Ode to the Column of 
the Place Vondftme,' which excited a general admiration. 
Since that time his reputation has been constantly jtrowing. 
Hugo’s principal poems are published under the following 
titles:—‘Odes;’ ‘Oilcs et Ballades;’ ‘Les Orientalos;’ ‘Les 
Fcuiilcs d’Autorane.’ His works which have produced the 
strongest impression on the French public contain great 
beauties; they display an extraordinary imagination, a deep I 
and glowing feeling, and a profound knowledge of the 
human heart; but they are frequently disfigured by great 
extravagancies. His^dramatic productions have attained 
the same popularity, and contain the same beauties and de¬ 
fects as his podia. They ore—‘ Hernani;’ ‘ Marion Delorme;’ 

• Triroulot, ou lo Hoi s’amuso;’ ‘ Lucrocc Borgia;’ and ‘ Marie 
Tudor.’ His novels are—‘ Han d’lslando,’ a wild produc¬ 
tion, which, among scenes of raving madness, contains some 
scattered beauties; ‘Bug Jargal’ is an episode on the 
Negro revolt of St. Domingo; ‘ Le Dernier .lour d’un Con- 
daranfi’ describes with heart-rending vividness the feelings 
of a man on tho point of undergoing capital punisliraent; 

‘ N&tre Dame de Paris,' which is the moat popular of his 
novels, although perhaps too much tinged witn tW horrible, 
contains an admirable picture of Paris in the ISth century. 

Tho most popular poot of France is undoubtedly B6ran- 
ger. His witty and truly national songs are in the mouth 
of every Frenchman, from the highest to the lowest. He 
was born in 1780, of poor parents, and is entirely self-edu¬ 
cated. He is equally distinguished for his rare'imtepcnd- 
once of character, and his poetical talent. He never flat¬ 
tered Napoleon during his reign, neither did he abuse him 
on bis fall. B6rangor’s songs have attained un historical 
importance, having been one of the most powerful means of 
counteracting tho retrograde policy of tho Bourbons, whose 
goveraroont constantly prosocufeu him for ridiculing, in a 
manner which they could never forgive, their anti-national 
mcasuibs. Sont^ have long been ustsl in France as a means 
of directing public opinion: they have compensated in some 
degree for the wo^jl of the liberty of the press, and such hag 
been their influence, that a witty Frenchman defined tho 
government of Franco before the Revolution, as an absoliite 
monorohy tempered by songs. And indeed Stranger’s 
Bongssdia more harm to Charles X. than all the arguments 
of um presi,* or the declamations of tho liberal deputio.s. 
When governinent doprivetl him of a small situaliun ivliieh 
he hold, he said to tho minister, ‘Monseigtieur, jo vis 
maintenant pour feiro des chansons, si V. m’otes ma place 
j’en ferai pour vivre.’ Btraiiger look on aetivo part in the 
roTolutien of July, but declined to accept any place under 
the new government. Since that time he has written 
little; his occupation, he says, ended with the expulsion 
of Charles X. Btrnnger's poems have been often published 
under the simple title of ‘ Chansons de Btranger.’ 

Qaslmir Mavigne has acquired his reputation chiefly by 
his dramatic predoctions: ‘Faria;’ ‘Les Vfipffes Sici- 
litmnesj' ‘Mwlno Paliero;’ ‘Louis XI.;’ ‘Les Fils d’JEd- 
oueid ;* and his comedy, ‘ I’Rcole des Vieillatds.’ He excels 
however pariwuhurly in oleaios, of which he published in 
1817, ‘ Les MeMoniehnes,’ which express a patriot's sorrow at 
the humiliation of his omilitiy. The subject of bis * Nou- 
volles Mossoniennes,* 1823, n the struggle of the Greeks 
for their liberty. He has Written also a beautifol elegy on 
Byron's (teath. His poems are charscteriseil by exact ver- 
Sifloation, beautifttl imoMiy, and noble thoughts; but in 
true poetic inspiration Ite is inferior to Li Martine and 


Victor Hugo. Delavigne belongs to the classical school as 
well as Viennet, who has acquired Considerable celebrity 
by his poetical epistles and some dramatic productions. 
Among the other French poets of the period, Millevoye was 
particularly successful in elegies, of which ‘LaClhutedes 
Peuilles’ is one of the finest jSoductions of the kind in the 
French language. Legouvte is the author of ‘ Le Merite 
des Femmes.’ Barthefemy and Meiy established a kind of 
poetical partnership, and published in conjunction poetical 
satires: ‘La Villehade,’ ‘ Rome d Paris,’ ‘La Peyroneyde,’ 

‘ La Corbiereyde,’ which are clever, but being on subjects of 
only temporary interest, could only have temporary success. 
Then epic poem, ‘Napoleon en Egypto,’ contains many 
beautiful lines; but the success which it obtained in France, 
like that of ‘LoFils do FHomrae,’written on the young 
son of Napoleon, was chiefly owing to the populai-ity of tlio 
subject. 

Didactic and descriptive poelty has been much cultivated 
in France during this period. Foremost among llicso ]>oots 
stands Delille. The other distinguished writers of this class 
are—Esmenard, who wrote ‘Lu Navigaliim ;' Chencdiillc, 
‘Lo Gi^nio de I’Hommc;’ the historian Daru, ‘1.’Astro¬ 
nomic;’ Leroux,‘Les TroisAges;’ and Burihoux, tho au¬ 
thor of ‘ La Gastronomie,’ u production full of sparkling u'll. 
and humour. 

The epic has been altomptod by many recent I'rcnc.li 
poets, but without success. Mussoii described in liis ‘ Hel- 
vdtioiis’ the war of the Swiss against Charles the B.ild ; 
Baour Lormian, the translator of Tasso, attempted to imitate 
Ossian in his ‘ Potliuc.'. Galliquos.’ Perceval do Giiuido 
Maison wrote ‘Philippe Auguste.'which some critics con¬ 
sider the best of the epiopoemsof this period. Cicuiu de 
Lessort attempted a series of epic poems, founded on tlie 
romances of tho middle ages: ‘Les Chevaliers de la Tat de 
Rondo;’ ‘Amadis de Gaule;’ and ‘Les Pairs de Clunle- 
magne.’ Lucien Bouapift'te has added to the list by ins ‘ La 
Cirneidc, ou Corse Dolivrtieand ‘Charlemagne, ou Hotnc 
Delivr6e.’ Millevoye is the author of ‘ Charleningiie’ and 
‘ Alfred,’ both which poems, although far from attaining the 
olovation of the epic, are not devoid of beauty. 

Among the prose writers Chateaubriand is one of 1 in¬ 
most popular, botl^M Franco and abroad. In 17'J(I, wlieii 
a very young mam ho visited America, a circumstance 
which gave birth to his work, ‘Les Natchez, oa Tableau de 
la vie des Tribus Iiidicnnes,' which is a poem, Ihougli not 
in verse. On his return to Europe he published in England 
his ‘ Essai, historiqne, politique et moral, sur lesRuvulutiomi 
anciennes et inodernos.’ Tins work contains liberal o])iniuns, 
and had great success, but Cbatoaubriand afterwards re¬ 
tracted those opinions which ho styled his errors, and wrote, 
according to his own expression,' a new work with an old 
faith: nn ouvrage nnwemt avec une foi andque. This 
work, which appeared under the title of ‘ G6iiio du Chris- 
titttiisme,’ is doubtless a brilliant protluctioii; but its popu¬ 
larity may be partly ascribed to its having appeared at a 
time when France, wearied and exhausted' by the excesses 
of the Revolution, sought for tranquillity and repose. Tho 
cliief object of his ‘ Martyrs,’ a iioem in prose, is to prove, 
by placing in juxtaposition tno fletions of the Greek my- 
tliology and the tenets and traditions of tho Christian 
religion, that the latter supply materials for poetry as 
good as, and oven bettor than; tho former. His ‘ Itin6rairc 
de Paris il Jorusalem’ owes its reputation more to tho 
vividness than the correctness of his dcseriptiuns. Cha¬ 
teaubriand’s ★dr'ks contain great beauties; his style is 
glowing, and ftill of brilliant imagery, and his descriptions 
are admirable; but his thoughts are not always profound 
or correct, and frequently want connexion. His fangnngo 
also sometunes degenerates into bombast'; and there is 
truth in the remark, that his words are often greater than 
his ideas. Among his other works the most remarkable 
are ‘ Etudes ott Disoours Historiiqueg sur la Chute de 
I’Empire Remain, la Naissanoe et le Progrds du ClnistiaU- 
isme, et I’Invasion des Barbaresand his essay on English 
literature. 

Next to Chateaubriand, Mme. de Stael has perhaps had 
the greatest influence on tlie literature of France. 

Among the remaining Franth prose writers we shall 
mention, first, those who nave treated metaphysical subjects. 

The French metaphysicians are divided into three prin- 
. cipal schools. 1. -Tw sensual, which, being the oflkpriiig 
I or the eighteenth centiuy, appeared the first, and under 
; the name of the ^logiod, WM long the domllHHttKhooi in 
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France. Its chief representatives are Cahenis. DmIuU de 
Tracy, and Gamt. Tlie 2nd is the school of the philosophy 
of Catholicism and Absolutism, ftiunded and supported 
chiefly by the Comte de Maistre, Lamennais, and Bonald. 
The 3rd is that of an eclectic philosophy, or of a rational 
spiritualism; it comprehends many eminent writers, who 
are not however united among themselves by any positive 
tenet, hut only by the rejection of the materialism of the 
first, and of the spiritualism of the second school. The 
characteristics of thcs^hilosophicel schools may be summed 
up in a few words. Tno first, or the ideological school, 
establishes the feulty of feeling {la faetdti de emtir) us 
the sole principle of all the operations of the human 
ininA and founds its system entirely on perception (con¬ 
templation, sensation). According to this system, there 
is only a sensual facml^ of perception, and our thoughts 
are nothing but modified sensations, Tliis philosophy 
limits its knowledge to the world of sense, for it does not 
admit the existence of any other. It has been applied with 
success to the mathematical and physical sciences; but its ap- 
lication to religion, ethics, politics, and literature, has not 
eon accompanied with equally favourable results. A consist¬ 
ent philosopher of this school either does not admit the ex¬ 
istence of a Deity, or considers that the universe is the Deity, 
or that eiery atom is Deity; and as the soul is by the same 
theory only a result of the activity of our organization, the 
belief in its immortality becomes an inconsistency, and llie 
iractical philosophy of the school is the art of rendering 
ifo agreeable. Uabanis, one of the most illustrious of this' 
school, seems to have boon terrified by his own conclusion, 
Les ner/x, voild tout Vhumme; and emphatically declares 
that the moral faculties are sorauthiiig quite dillerent from 
Ihoso which result from our physical organization, and that 
thej belong to another order of things than the physical 
World. (Itapfiorts du Phi/siaue et du Moral de PHomme.) 
This declaration was not a subterfuge in order to avoid the 
uecusation of undisguised materialism, hut a real conviction. 
Cahanis developed this idea in his ]>osthumous work, * Sur 
Ic.s Causes Premieres,’ where ho states that the soul ought 
not to bo regarded as a part of the animal organization, but 
lus a separate substance and a real being, which, by its 
presonco, gives the corporeal organs tl^motion which cou- 
btilutes their functions. 

Besides Cahanis, the most eminent writers of this school 
are Garat, Condorcct, Dcstutt de Tracy, and 'Voluey. 
Among the recuul works of this same school, the most ro- 
nuirkablc is Dr. Broussai’s ‘ Do rirrilalion et de la Folio, 
ouvrage, dans lequel les Rapports du Physique ot du Moral 
soul etalilis sur la base do la Medeoine Pliysiologique,’ Paris, 

IM 28 . 

The second philosophiiSil school of France, the religious 
or theological, is founded on the Scriptural doctrine of 
original sin, and tho consequent corruption of mankind. 
According to this system, men exist in this world merely for 
the pm-pose of expiating the original sin, and coiisequenlly 
they ought not enjoy liberty, which would prevent them 
from doing penance. All governments must therefore bo 
severe and absolute, and everything should ho done ac¬ 
cording to the will of God, whose representative, the pope, 
has the supremacy over all the governments of the world. 
Tho founder of this system, tho Comte do Maistre, employed 
the great powers of his mind and his extensive erudition 
in maintaining this theory, the consequence of which is 
unconditional submission to existing authority, however 
tyrannical it may he. He odvocat^ his ductrino cliieliy 
in his * Soir^ de St. Petersburg, ou Eutretiens sur lo Gou- 
vernement Temporel de la Providence,’ and in his work on 
the Pope. It is rather extraordinary that in tliis century, 
when the principles of polilioal litety have made such 
progress, a doctrine which preaches nothing less than the 
most abject slavery, should find numerous partisans. Such 
Imwever is the case, and several French writers of great 
tident have undertaken the defence of these doctrines. 
Among them we may mention the Vioomte de Boxmld, a 
man of great ability, but full of sophistry, and who fre¬ 
quently loses himself in his metaphysical abstractions: bis 
work is entitled ‘I^Sorie duPouvoir Politique et Religieux 
et Legislation PMmitive.’ L’Abb€ Lamennais, who k perhaps 
the first prose writer in France, has advocated tho same 
system as the Comte de Maistre, but from a more philoso¬ 
phical point of view, and with more ability, elegance, end | 
success. De Maistre seeks to impose on the human mind the, 


dogma of authority. Lamennais endeavours to persuade tho 
adoption of tho same dogma by the motives of despair. He 
shows that everytliiug is a matter of doubt and uncertainty, 
and|liat men have no other guide than the authority of a uni¬ 
versally admitted opinion (assentiment umverscl). Having 
laid down this proposition, ho deduces with great ingenuity^ 
by arguments from histo^ and tradition, the consequence 
that the doctrines of the Roman Catholic church must he 
considered as the assentiment universel, beyond w^ch 
there is no truth to be found. He maintains that whoever 
abandons the authority of Rome must necessarily err, not 
only in matters of religion, hut in every other respect. 
Every deviation from the doctrines of tlie church is a 
punishable dissent; every resistance to the infallilile decision 
uf the pope is an impious rebellion; even the Gallican 
church, which claims some liberties, is a heresy. There is 
only one church and one doctrine, and every state which 
does not support that doctrine by all the means in its power, 
and tolerates diflurent religions, commits a crime; and 
because states now tolerate several kinds of worship, human 
society is sinking into an abyss, and is becoming atheistical. 
In order to cure tho evils which infect society, it is neces¬ 
sary to bring it back to the sole religious duclriiie from 
which it has strayed, and the pope must become the 
absolute ruler of human reason. 

The.se doctrines, which would scarcely Lave been taught 
oven two centuries ago in Roman Catholic countries, were 
proolairaed by Laraennats in 1817 in his ‘Essai sur I’lndif- 
ftlrenco eii Matiere de Religion;’ and owing to the magic 
of tho style in which he clothed his opinions, he produced 
a \)owerful sensation, and gained many partizans, ehietly 
among young men. Hu continued to masntaiu the same 
opinions in some periodicals, and in his work, ‘ De la Religion 
oonsidorfic dans ses Rapports Civils et Religieux.’ When 
the revolution of .Inly gave aiiothei’ ibrm to civil and eccle¬ 
siastical affairs in France, he appeared again before tho 

E iiblic, and began to edit, in conjunction with rAbbii 
acurdaira and the count Montalembcrt, a periodical 
called ‘ I’Aveiiiv,’ in which, following up tho principle of 
the new constitution, which ocknowledges no dumiuiint 
religion, he luaintaiiied with tho greatest eloquence that 
tlie Roman Catholic clergy of France should now heeoinc 
entirely indepcndeul of the statu, and ncitiier rcceiio any 
support from it nor suffer any interference of the goveni- 
meiit in their afl'aivs. This dootrine however was not ap- 
jiroved by tho French clergy, and the ])ope nianifesied his 
dissent from it. In 1834 appeared the ‘ Pai’oles d’uii Croyaiit •’ 
this little production, whioh av,i 8 written in the most heaii- 
tiful language, and labours to establish on the basis of tho 
qspel pure democratical priuciplc.s, produced an extraur- 
iuary sensation. Such doctrines were however too much 
opposed to tho principlcB of the Roman Catholic church, 
and the pope formally condemned them. Since that time 
the abb6 has declared against Rome. 

Among the writers of the eclectic, school is De Gbrando, 
who began his career with the ideological philosophy, and 
his first work, ‘ Dos Signes et de I’jtrt de Penser, consi- 
d6r4s dans leur Rapports Mutuels,’ is based on that system. 
He gradually abandoned the ideological school, ,nnd his 
‘ Histoirc comparde des Systdmes de Pliilosophie relative- 
ment aux Principes des Connoissanees llumaines,’ has 
cuutributed to diffuse a knowledge of the German philo¬ 
sophy in France, and is considered the best work in French 
on tho history of philo.suphy. His leading idea is that all 
the course of man's life should bo a continued self-educa¬ 
tion, embracing all his faculties, and directing all his 
actions; and he has dovelopod these principles in bis work, 
‘Du PorfeotionnomootMoral, ou de I’Educatioudosoi-mfimo.’ 
His work, ou titled ‘ 'Visilour du Pauvre,’ was crowned by the 
Academy, and obtained tho prix Monthyon of 10,000 francs. 
Laromigai6re, author of the ‘ Analyse des Sensations,’ and 
of the ‘ Le 9 ons do Philosophie, ou Essai sur les Facultfis do 
I’Ame,' has established a system of philosophy peculiar to 
himself. Maine de Biran, who began by being an idculu- 
ist, and became afterwards a spiritualist, made liimself 
nown by his works, ‘ Sur I’lnfluence de I’Hubitude:’ ‘ Sur 
la Decomposition de la Pensee;’ and ‘ Exumen des Lo 9 ons 
de M. Laromiguihre.’ Keratry has attacked the materialist 
opinions in his ‘ Inductions Morales el P|j|;ysiolugiqueg,’ 
and in his ‘ De I’Existencc de Dieu et de l’lmmortalii6 de 
I’Amo.’ Among tho best writers of the anti-materialist 
school ia the boron Massias, * Rapports de la Ntdare & 
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I’Homme, et dc I’Homme a la Nature; ou, Sssai sur I’ln- 
stinct, riutolligence, et la Vie,’ 5 vols.; and * Th6orie du 
Beau et du Sublime PrinoLpes de la Litt6raturo, de Philo¬ 
sophic, de la Politique, et de la Morale.’ Bonatettem of 
Geneva, is the author of ‘ Studes sur I’Homme; ou, Re- 
chcrchos sur les Faculty deSentiret dePenser ;’ and ^os 
has written'De la Philosophie Morale; ou,deBPifrerens Sys- 
tdmea sur la Science de la Vie.’ Royer Collard and Joufroy 
introduced the Scotch philosophy into Franco, and trans¬ 
lated the works of Dtigald Stewart and Reid. The most 
popular metaphysical writer of France is Victor Cousin, the 
translator of Plato. His system, which he calls ‘ Eeleo- 
tismo Impartial appliqud aux Fails de Conscience,’ is 
chiefly based on the German philosophy, though the Ger¬ 
mans think that he has conceived their ideas very super- 
llcially. His contributions to the ‘Journal des Savans,’ 
and to the ‘Archives Philosophiques’ appeared under 
the title of ‘ Froijmens Philosophiques;’ and a continu¬ 
ation of them un&r the name of ‘ Nouveaux Fragmens.’ 
His lectures on philosophy have also been published, 

‘ Cours de I’Histoire de Philosophie.' Among the im¬ 
portant works which have recently appeared in France on 
metaphysical suWects, we must mention Benjamin Con¬ 
stant's ‘ De la Religion oonsid^rde dans sa Source, ses 
F^ormes, et sea D6velopemens,’ ns well as his ‘ Principes de 
la Politique applicable it tons les Gouvernements Repre¬ 
sent atifis, &c.,' and Lerminier’s‘ Philosophie du Droit,’and 
‘ De rinfluence de la Philosophie du Dix-huitiSme Sifiole 
sur la Legislation et la Soeiabilit6 du Dix-neuvidme,’ by the 
same author. Wo recommend to tliose who wish to make 
a particular study of the French modem metaphysics, Da- 
miron’s ‘ Essai sur I’Histoire de la Philosophic en France 
pendant le Dix-neuvidme Sidcle.’ 

The French historians of this period may also be divided 
into three schools—l,The systematical, or national school, 
the present head of which is Guizot; and which seeks from 
a given mass to deduce certain consequences and prin¬ 
ciples; 2, the descriptive, or narrative, to which belong 
Biirante, the two Thierrys, and Capeflgue: the object of 
this school is to describe events, and dminoate characters 
and manners with all possible fidelity without indulging in 
any reflections ; 3, the iktalistic school, the chief writers 
of which are Mignet and Thiers. This school occupies 
itself only with political history: it narrates the principal 
events, and represents the good or evil actions of indivi¬ 
duals as necessary consequences of them. 

Guizot was born at N!mes in 1787, of a protestant faiAly, 
and studied at Geneva, whore he became thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the German philosophy and literature. Gui¬ 
zot’s political life is foreign to our subject, and we shall 
limit ourselves to his literary labours. He commenced as 
an author very early in life, having published in 1HU9 his 

• Nouveau Dictionnaire dcs Synonymes de laLanguo Fran- 
fuisu,’ which was followed by the ‘ Vies des PoStes Fran- 
cais dp Siilclode Louis XIV,’published 1813, and ‘ Annales 
do I'Education,’ 6 vols., 1811-13. He began his historical 
career by publisltjag the lectures which he had delivered 
on history. Ihose of 1821-22 were published under the 
title of ‘ Histoiro du Gouvernemont ReprC'sentatif.* The 
‘Cours d’Histoire Modemc^’ delivered 1828-30, contains 
the ‘ Bistoire de la Civilization en France depuis la Chute 
doI’KmpireRomain, iu^u’en 1789,’5 vols.; andtbe’His- 
toire Gdn6ralo do la Civiloation en Europe depuis la {phute 
de I'Empire Remain,’ &c., which is an introduction to the 
preceding work, and one that well deserves an attentive 
study; ‘Histoire de la Revolution d’Angleterre depuis 
I’Avencment de Charles I. jnsqu’d la Restauration de 
Charles II.’ Besides his historical works Guizot is the 
author of sevoral valuqblo essays on political sulyocts: 
‘ Quolnoea Idiios sur la Lihertd de la Presie,’ 1814; 'Sur 
le Psmot do Loi relatif ft la Lihertd de la PressO,’ 1814; 
‘ Du Gouvernemont Repr^sentatif, et de I’Etat Aotuel de la 
France,’ 1816; ‘ Essai sur I’Histoire et l’Etat»Actuel de 
I’lnittfiueticu Publimm en France,’ 1816; ‘ Des Moyens de 
Gouvemement ct d’Onposition dans I’Etat Aotuel de la 
France,’ 188 Ij ’ Do la Peine do Mort onMatidre Politique,’ 

-1822; tDes Conapirations et de la Justice Pditique,’ 1821. 
Guizot has also pubj^hed, in conjunction with others, a 

* CoUeetitm des MthhoilUf ' relatifs a I’Histoire de France 
rt^uis la ratdation de lalfona^ie jusqu’il Louis XIIL,’ 
31 vtfl^, and ‘ CoJleotions des Jmemoiras relatife k I’His- 

de 1^ RdvrddMbb d’Anglewn|iei.* jSisidaondi of Genova 


has treated of an amazing variety of subjects in his nume¬ 
rous historical works, which enjoy a great popularitoall over 
Europe. His ‘ Histoire des RSpubliques Italiennes du Moyen 
Age,’ 16 vols., be has condensed for Dr. Lardner’s ‘Cyclo- 
pmdia ’ into one little volume. He has also written ‘ Histoire 
de la Renaissance do la Liberty en Italie,’.2 vols.; ‘ Histoire 
de la Chute de I’Empire Remain, et du D4clin de la Civili¬ 
zation de 230 d 1000.’ But his chief work is ‘L'Histoire 
des Francois,’ of which, thoi^h unfinished, more than twenty 
volumes have appeared. Sismondi has displayed a deep 
knowle^o of philosophy in his ' Histoire de la Littdrature 
du Midi de I’Europe,^ and a thorough acquaintance with 
political science in his work, * De la Ricbessc Commercialo; 
uu, Principes d’Economie Politiaue, appliques d la Le¬ 
gislation du Commerceand in his ‘ Nouveaux Principes 
d’Eoonomie Politique.’ 

Augustin Thieiry has thrown congidorable light on the 
history of Franco during the middle ages in his ‘ Lettres 
sur rHistoire de France,’ and his ‘Dix Ans d’Etudes His- 
toriques.’ At the same time ho has pointed out with great 
sagacity the defects of the existing French histories. But 
the work which has established his reputation is ‘ Histoire 
de la ConquSte de I'Angleterre par les Normands, de ses 
Causes et de ses Suites jusqu’i nos Jours.’ His brother 
Amed£o Thierry evinced considerable talent in his ‘ H is- 
toire des Gaulois depuis les temps les plus recuh's jusqu’ii 
I’entifire soumission de la Gaulc 4 la domination Romainu 
and in the ‘ Resurafe de I’Histoiro de Guyenne.' Thiers' 
‘History of the French Revolution,' in 10 vols., has ob¬ 
tained universal popularity; and Mignot’s on the same 
subject, which is much more condensed, is also deservedly 
esteemed. 

The work of the Abb6 Monlgaillord, entitled ‘ L’Histoii o 
do France depuis le Rdgne do Louis XVI. jusqu’d I’Au 
1825,' has the merit of brilliant narration, and the intro¬ 
duction contains much valuable information. Depping lias 
written ‘Histoire des Expeditions Maritimes des Nor¬ 
mands ot de leur Etablissement en France nu Dixieme 
SiiScle.’ Baranle, the author ‘ De la Literature Fraiu;aiso 
pendant le Dix-huitidme Sidcle,’ has also published a volu¬ 
minous hut very entertaining work, which contains a faith¬ 
ful picture of the times in his‘Histoire dcs Dues de 
Bourgogne,’ 13 vds., with an atlas, portraits, maps, &e. 
Audin IS the author of ‘Histoire de la St Barthelcniy,’ 
1826; and the Comte do St. Aulaire of ‘rHistoire de la 
Fronde,’ 3 vols,, 1827. 

The ‘ I’Histoire do la Restauration et des Causes qui out 
amend la Chute do la Branche ainde dcs Bourbons,' 6 vols., 
1832, an anonymous work, was for some time ascribed to 
the ex-minister Due Decazos, hut it is the production of 
Capeflgue, one of the most learned writers of France, and 
also the author of the following works: ‘ Histoire do Phi¬ 
lippe Auguste‘ Histoire Constitutionolle et Administra¬ 
tive de la Prance depuis Philipiw Auguste;’ * Essai sur les 
Invasions des Normands.’ Daru’s ‘Histoire de InBrdtagnc,' 
and particularly his ‘Histoire do laRdpublique de Venise,' 
are generally admitted to be masteraieces. Roujoul.x’s 
‘ Histoire des Rois et des Dues de la Brdtamc,’ is not de¬ 
void of merit. Dulaure has given a rather dark picture of 
past ages in his ‘Histoire P%8ique, Morale, et Civile do 
Paris,’ 10 vols- Ho has also jmbushigd ‘ Bistoire des Envi¬ 
rons de Paris,' and ‘ Esquisses Historiques sur la Rdvblution 
Frongaise,’ 8 vols. Laoretelle obtainra considerable popu¬ 
larity by his ‘ Histoire de France pendant le Dix-huitidme 
Sidcle,’ and ‘ Histoire de la France pendant les Guerres 
de Religion;’ hut the same success has not attended Ids 
‘ Histoiro de la Revolution Franjai^,’ partly on account 
of its ultra-royalist tendency. Forrand’s ‘ L’Esprit de 
I’Histoire,' has attracted much notice, although written in 
favour of absolute governments. He is also t^ author of 
a valuable wwk, particularly viewed with reference to the 
excellent materials which it contains for the history of the 
eighteenth centuiy. "Histoire deTroisDSmemhremens de 
la Polonie.' Michaud’s‘Histoire des Croisades’ has con- 
liderahk reputation, as wril as his ‘ Histoire du Progrds et 
de 'la Chute de!rEmpire de Mysore sous les Rdgnos de 
Hyder Aly et de jfippo Saib.’ Ihe irmk entitled ‘ Les Juifs 
d*Ocoident, ou R^erches »ur. ^tkt Civil, le Commerce, 
la Littdrature des Jujfii en Franco, en Itidie, et en Es- 
pagne, pendant to |||qy«n ..^e,’ treato a snbjeet that 
has selqeih 'Only .lihpenemly been touched hjr the 
^ jBi^tii^ot iHmew cou^erlihto light on the 
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middle ages by his • Histoire du Ctouvernoment F6odal.’ 
We may cunsider as belonging to French literature the 
works of the late Prussian minister for foreign affairs, 
Ancillon, ‘ Considdratiuns gdndrales sur I'Histoire,’ and 
his ‘Tableau des Revolutions du Systdme politique de 
I’Europo.’ 

Military history has been treated by Dumas, in his 
‘ I’rdcis des Evdnemens Militairea, ou Essai Historiquo sur 
lus Campagnes de 1799 d 1814,* 26 vols.; and by Jomiui, 

• Traitd des grandcs Operations Militairea’ 18 vols. Cham- 
bray and I,abaume have written the history of the cam¬ 
paign of Russia iu 1812. Segur's work on the same sub¬ 
ject, which has merit as a literary composition, contains 
little milita^ information, and belongs to the class of poems 
in prose. Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr is the author of * Md- 
moires sur les Campagnes depuis 1792 jusqu'd la Paix de 
Carapo Formio,’ 4 vols.; of which his ‘ Mdmoires sur les 
Campagnes sous le Directoire, le Consulat, et I’Empiro,’ 
form a continuation. General Foy’s ‘ History of the Penin¬ 
sular War' is a work of merit; but the moat remarkable 
work on the subject is undoubtedly that which Napoleon 
dictated at St. Helena: ‘Mdmoires pour servir d I’Histoire 
du France sous Napoldon, dcrites a St. Heldnc, sous la 
dietde de I’Empereur, por les Gdndraux qui ont partagd sa 
Captivitd, ct publids sur les Manuscrits entidrement eor- 
rigos do sa main;’ 8 vols. The work of the same groat 
man on the wars of Ctosar, which has been recently pub¬ 
lished, is not less valuable and interesting. 

There is an extraordinary abundance of historical me¬ 
moirs relating to this period. J. F. Banidre and St. Albin 
Bervillc have published, * Collection des Mdmoires relatifs d 
I’Histoire de la Rdvolution Fran^oise;’ ‘Mdmoires parti- 
culiors pour servir a I’Histoirc do la Rdvolutionand ‘ Col¬ 
lection des Mdniuires Historirmes des Dames Franfaiscs.’ 
Of the Mdmoires relating to Napoleon, the most important 
are those of Lasoaiias, who accompanied Napoleon to St. 
Helena, Bourienne, B. Fain, Constant, &c. Those of 
Madame Campan (femme de chambre of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette), Carnot, Fouchd, Louis XVIII., Mira- 
bcaii, M. de Roland, &c., are all works of groat inter¬ 
est, inasmuch as they relate to the most eventful period 
ill the history of the world. The most entertaining of 
this class of productions are the ‘ Mdmoires do Madame 
do la llocho ,Ia(iuelain,’ who describes iii an admirable 
manner the scenes of tlie Vendean war, of which she was 
an oye-wilncss herself. The French have done much 
for bognxphy during this period; and the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle, Ancionne ct Moderno,’ 60 vols., although very 
unequal in point of merit, is still the best work of the kind 
in the compass of European literature. The ‘Biographie 
de.-, Hommes Vivans,’ 5 vols., 1814-16, and the ‘Biographie 
Nouvello des Contemporains,’ 26 vols., 1820, are WTitten 
rather in a party spirit, and not entitled to any great praise. 
The ‘Biographie universelle et Portative des Contempo¬ 
rains,’ 1826, is considered to be more impartial than the two 
works just mentioned. The ‘ Dictionnairc Historique par 
Bauvais, r6vu par Barbier,’ 1826, and the ‘ Biographie Medi- 
cale,* also deserve notice. Villemaift has written a ‘Life of 
Cromwell.’ An important service has been rendered to 
chronology by St. Allais in the ‘Art de vdrifier les Dates;’ 
and by CJouroelles’ ‘ L’Art de v6rifler les Dates depuis 1770 
jusqu’it nos Jours.’ The ‘Tableaux de la Littdraturc au 
Seizidme Bidcle,’ by St.Marc Girardin; Villemain’s ‘Clours 
do la Littdrature,' and his‘Mdlangcs Historiqnes et Littfi- 
rairesand Ginguend's ‘ History of the Literature of Italy,’ 
are valuable additions to literature. 

Parliamentary eloquence sprung up in Franco during 
this period. The best speeches of the public men are col¬ 
lected in the ‘ Choix de Rapports, Opinions, et Discours pro- 
noneds 4 la Tribune Nationale depuis 1789 jusqu’4co jour,’ 
20 vols., 1818-22; and ‘ Collection des principaux Discours 
et Choix des Rapports et Opinions prononeds 4 la Chambre 
des Pairs ot 4 la Chambre des Ddputes depuis la Session 
de 1816,’ &c. Those who wish to become acquainted with 
the eloquence of the French bar may consult Le Barreau 
Frmifats, Collection des Ctufs (fCEuvres de P Eloquence judi- 
ciaire en Prance, 16 vols., Paris, 1823, by Clair and Cl^ier; 
and the Annales du Barreau FTanfais; also Dunin’s Ckoiai 
de Plaidoyers et de M&nmres ; and Bonnet’s Diseoure et 
Pluidoyers. 

Amongst the other writers of this period wo may mention 
Madame de Genlis; Jouy, who is a masterly painter of 
oontemporary manners; NoiUer, author of many novels 
P. C., No. 660. 


and works on literary criticism, Sto. Novels are exceed¬ 
ingly abundant, but most of them seem to delight in scenes 
of horror and protligacy. We must except from this cen¬ 
sure ‘ Cinqmars,* by Alfred de Vigny, which is perhaps 
the most successful imitation of the kind of novel created 
by Scott, and ‘ Tristan lo Voj ageur,' by Marchangy, which 
exhibits a most interesting picture of Franco during the 
fourteenth century. 

The mathematical and physical sciences have been culti¬ 
vated in France during this period with great success; and 
a mere catalogue of the works would not only carry ns far 
beyond our limits, but would be foreign to the purpose of 
this sketch, which is to exhibit the literary character of 
the age. 

Tlwse who wish to make a particular study of the history 
of the French language and literature may find ample 
materials in the following works:— Histoire de la Longue 
Pranfaise, par Henry, 2 vols., Paris,* 1812; Nouvelles Re- 
cherches sur les Patois, par Ctiampollion Figeac, Paris, 
1809; Examen critique des Uictionnaires de la Langue 
Pranfaise, par Nodier, Paris, 1828; Essai d'un Glossaire 
Oecetanien, par Rocliegudo, Toulouse, 1819; Raynouard’s 
Grammaire amparce des Langues de I'Eurnpe Latine, 
dans leurs Bafiports avec la Langue des Troubadours, 
Recherches sur I’Anciennetc de la Langue Romana; Elc- 
mens de la Grammaire de la Langue Rotnane avant Vann&e 
1000, and his Grammaire Romanc, are exceedingly valuable 
for the study of the Langue d'Oc, or the southern French. 
Not less important for tho history of the Langue d’Oil, or 
northern French, is the work of tho last-named author, 
entitled Observations Pkilologiques et Grammuticedes sur 
le Roman de Rou; and Roquefort’s Glossaire de la 
Langue Ramane. A great deal of curious research on tho 
history of the French language is contained in the Archco- 
logie p'ranfaise, ou Voenhuluire des Mots anriens tombes 
en desuitude el prnpres d ctre restiluis au Languge 
moderne, by Pongens, 2 vols., Paris, 1825; Tresor des 
Recherches et Antiquites Gauloise et Fra/ifoise, by Borel, 
1660 ; and Lacoiubo’s Dictiomaire du rieux Langage 
Franfois, Paris, 1767. Morcicr has published a DicUon- 
naire du bas Langage, 2 vols., Paris, 1808. For the study 
of the modern P’lcuch, the Dictionary of the French Aca¬ 
demy may he consulted, winch has gone through many 
editions, and Sujijdenieut au Dictiu/iiiuire de I'Acadcmie, 
contenant les Tenues appro] ries aux Arts ct anx Scieuces, 
et les Mots nouveaux consaeres par i'usage, Paris, 182.5; 
Dictionnuire de I’Acadcmie Eraiif., Sujil., cmitemmt envi¬ 
rons 11,000 Mots Houveaux', redige par une Sociclc do, Gram- 
mairiens, Paris, 1831; Dictionnairc. Raisonne de Difficultcs 
de la Langue Pranfaise, Paris, 1622; Dictimnuire Etymo- 
logiqtie ae la Langue Franf., par Roquefort, Paris, 1829; 
Philologie Franfaue, par Noel Carpentras, Paris, 1831; 
Nouveau Diet. Universelle des Synonymes Pranfaises, par 
Girard, Bauzde, Ruubaud, and Guizot; Diclioimaire des 
Proverbes Fbanp., par Dc la Mosanges, I’aris, 1821. For 
the study of the French literature, tiio works of Laharpe, 
Barante, Guizot, and others which have been already men¬ 
tioned, as well as the articles relating lo French writers in 
the Biographie Universelle and the Biogr. Univ. Portative 
des Cotemporaines may bo consulted. 

FRANCE, ISLE OF. [Mauritius.] 

FRANCHE COMTE', a province of France, and one of 
tho thirty-two military governments into which, under the 
old regime, that kingdum was divided. It is of an irregular 
oblong form, having its greatest length from north-north¬ 
east, near the head of the river Saonc, lo soulh-soulh-viest, 
near the town of St. Julien, on the Sarrand, a feeder of tho 
Ain, above 130 miles, and its greatest breadth at right 
angles to tho above, ftoin near the river Vingcanc, to the 
banks of the Doubs, more than 00 milos. It was bounded 
on the nortli by lAiivaine, on the north-east by the prin¬ 
cipality of Montbediard (which has, since tho French Revo¬ 
lution, been incorporated with France), on the east by Swit¬ 
zerland, from which it was separated by tho J ura, on llio 
south by Brosso, and on the west by the province of Bour¬ 
gogne, and on the north-west by Champagne. Its principal 
subdivisions and towns were as follow. The population of 
the towns is firom thb census of 1836. 

Bailltage d’Amont—Vosoul (capital of the bailliage), 
5887; Faucogney; Luxueil; J ussoy; Gray, 6535; Lure, 
2950; Baume les Dames, 2619.—Bailliage du Milieu— 
Besan^on, capital of the bailliage and of the whole pro¬ 
vince 29,718; Ornans; Quingey; D61o, 10,1.37.—B^iago 

Von. X.—»L 
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d’Aval—liOM-le-Saulnier, capital of the hailllage, 7684; 
Salim; Arboia; Poligny, 6492; Orgelet; Sainte Claude, 
5238 ; Pontarlier, 4890. 

The province is wholly in the basin of the RhOnc: it is 
watored by the SaOne and the Ain, feeders of the RhOne, 
the Doubs, and Oignon, feeders of the SaOno, and several 
other streams belonging to the same system- The lower 
and more level parts of the province are fruitM in grain; 
the upper parts produce pasturage for a vast number of 
cattle. The province is now divided into the departments 
of Doubs, Juba, and SaOnk Haute. 

La tranche CumtO was, in the time of Ctesar, inhabited 
by the Sequani, a Celtic people, one of the most powerful 
in Gaul. Iheir contentions with Iho ASdui led Uiom to 
call in tho Gormans, under their king Ariovtstus, by whose 
aid they effeotually humbled their opponents; but the war¬ 
like strangers whom %cy had introduced became the tyrants 
of that part of Gaul, and e^ecially of the unhappy So- 
quani. Csesar drove out tho Germans (45 n.c.) ; hut jt was 
for the natives only a change of masters, and the Sequani, 
with the rest of Gaul, {tossed under tho yoke of Rome. 
[BotmoooNK.] Under the Roman dominion Fraiiche 
tJomtil, with Switzerland and part of Bourgogne, constituted 
the province of Maxima Sequanorum. 

Uiton tho downfkl of the Roman empire Prancho Comt6 
was comprehended in the kingdom of the Burgundians, upon 
tho overthrow of which it Iwcame subject to tho Franks. 
In the division of tho torritorios of Clovis among his sons 
and descendants, it formed part of tho kingdom of Austrasia, 
and afterwords of Lotharingio, or Lorraino. In tho reign 
of Charles lo Simple, king of France, to whom, after several 
changes, this district, then called Haute Bourgogne (Upper 
Burgundy), or tho principality Outre SaOiio (beyond tho 
Sadne) had fallen, Besanfun, with the surrounding districts, 
was formed into a county, called the county of Bourgogne, 
in favour of Hugucs, Ino first count (a.d. 915). Some 
writers however represent Franehe Comte to have been 
part of the kingdom of Bourgogne Transjurane, and post- 
{xino the erection of tho county of Bourgogne tUl a.d. 995. 
(See UArt d« verifier les Dates.) 

Ronaud III. (a.d. 1 127-1148), count of Bourgogne, whoso 
dominions hud aenuired great extent, reaching from Biilu to 
tho Isdre, refused homage on various pleas to Lothaire, em¬ 
peror of Germany, to whoso predecessors the counts of 
Bourgogne had paid homage, and maintained his iTsfusal 
during Tub life. It is supposed that tho county derived from 
this oircumstanco its designation of La Franehe Coitttd, 
The marriage of his daughter to the emperor Frederick 
Barharossa brought the county into the hands of that 
prince, who made Bosan^on a free imperial city. He re¬ 
signed tho county to his son Otton. hy the marriage of 
whoso doscendanU the county passed into various hands, 
as of the kings of France and the dukes of Bourgogne of 
the first and second race of the blood royal of France, On 
the death of Charles lo Haidi, last duke of Bourgogne of 
the second race ^BouaGoatta], the county passed, with a 
considerablo por^w of hU inheritance, to the archduke 
Maximilian, fronihim to his grandson Charles V., and so 
to tho Spanish branch of the Austrian family. In 1668 
Louis XIV. of France conquered Franehe Comt6 from the 
Spaniards, but restored it by tho peace of Aht-la-Chopello 
in the same year. Ho ^ain conquered it in 1674, and it 
was ceded by Spain to France at tho peace of Nimqguon 
in 1678. 

FRANCHISE, a species of incorporeal hereditament. 
Franchise and liberty are used as synonymous terms, and 
their definition is a royal privUoge, or hranoh of the king's 
prerogative, subsisting in the hands of a subjMt. Being 
therefore derived firom the crown, snob privileges must 
arise ftom the king’s grant, though in some OMes they 
may be held by presonption, whiw presupposes a grant. 
(PKBscRimoNvl The j^nds of them are various, and al- 
mwt infinite, and may subsist in corporatitms, in-ona man, 
or » nany, as co-tenants. (2 Bl. Com, 37.) A &w instances 
may bf mentioned: thus a county i«Iatma ia a ftanohiae, 
ani( M are pr^iJegeB given tq corporate Iwdies, forests, 
olhasea. the right to wreck [FtoTSAiij deodands, estrays, 
we. {DaoDAKD; EantaT-J Franchises may he lelt or 
ibrAdted by the parties who enjoy twm, if they misuse 
their privll^ or negloet to pdona the r^uisite duties in 
Mspeot of foem (FEsitT]; and ifttm owners are disturbed 
or msommoded m the proper egertsae of ^ehr franchise, 
whioh ia aa Iniwf known to the uw os a disturbanoo of 


franchise, they may have remedy in a special action on tho 
case; or where the,franchise is to levy a toll, tiiey may dis¬ 
train for the amount alleged to be due. [Distress.] (3 BL 
Com. 236.) 

FRANCIS I. of France was, like Louis XII., descended 
from Charles frie Wise tlirough Louis I. duke of Orleans. 
This unfortunate prince was assassinated by John duke of 
Burgundy, and his two sons were for a long period prisoner 
to the English. The younger of the two, John count of 
AngoulSme, was succeeded by his son Charles. During 
tho life of Louis XI. the count of AngoulSrao had some dif¬ 
ficulty in guarding against the jealousy of the king, upd by 
his command married Louisa of Savoy, who, on the 12th 
of September, 1494, became tho mother of Francis I. 
Louis XII. took charge of the infant heir of Angoulfiine 
at the death of his father, and afterwards gave him his 
daughter Claude in marriage. Francis distinguished him¬ 
self in the defence of the frontiers on the side uf Spain and 
Flanders, and succeeded to tlve throne at the ago of twenty- 
one, in January, 1515. 

One of his first endeavours was (o prosecute tho claim 
on the duchy of Milan, which he derived from his grand¬ 
mother Valentino, Against this expedition the Swiss liad 
already combined with Pope Loo X. and with the kinj: of 
Spain; hut Francis having {lasscd tho Alps unexiioctedly, 
a hattle took place at Marignano, in whicli tho Swiss in 
fantry fought with even mure than their usual obstinacy 
and courage. The combat lasted two days, and from 10,000 
to 15,000 Swiss are said to have fallen in it. Tho victorious 
French ciilcred Milan on the 23rd of Ootobor, 1515, and a 
peace was shortly after concluded with tho pope. 

In January, 1516, the prince (afterwards ChaiTos V.) who 
was destined lo bo'tho rival of Francis throughout his whole 
career, succeeded to tho kingdom of Castile, notwithstanding 
his mother Joan was still alive. The frontier states to Franco 
on the side of Flanders and of the Pyrenees were thug in 
tho hands of one and tho same monarch. The treaty of 
Noyon(l516) re-established for a short time the peace of 
Europe; and tho king of France endeavoured to preparu 
himself against future wars by securing the friendship of 
the Swiss, whom he had learnt to appreciate as enemies. 
The Venetians and tho Pope also became his allies. 

On the death of Maximilian, emperor of Germany (1519), 
Charles aud Francis declared themselves candidates for the 
imperial crown. The former urged his claims as one of the 
house of Austria and as the only prince in Europe who, by 
uniting the wealth of tho New World and the arms of tlie 
Old, couiu arrest tho progress of the Sultan Selim II. The 
latter put forward his greater experience in war, and dwelt 
on tho impolicy of placing tho joint power of Spain, Flan¬ 
ders, Naples, and the empire in tho liands uf an Austrian 
prince. Ilemry of England was inclined to become a com- 
pclitor himself, while I.*o X. would gladly have seen on 
tho Gorman throne gome prince of less impurtance than 
ChaiTes or Francis, and one who had no power or claim in 
Italy. It is said that the crown was offered to tho eloctur 
of Saxony, who declined it and secured tho cleotion uf 
Charles. Francis had an interview with the king of Eng¬ 
land between Guines and Ardres, and Charles landed at 
Dover on his voyage from Corunna to the Netherlands 
(1580). 

In 1581 Francis mode an attempt to recover Navarre for 
the fomily of Jean D'Albret; but after the capture of Pam- 
peluna the French were repulsed from before Logrono, and 
finally lost all they had previously gained. Another cause 
of quarrel arose from Robert de la Mark, lard of Bouillon, 
declaring war against the emperor and throwing himself 
on France. Mdsieres was defended by Bayard against the 
imperial array, and a pretended attempt at mediation 
having been made by Wolsoy, who was intriguing fbr the 
papal orown, a league was concluded against Francis by' 
the emperor, the kiug of England, and the pope. Lautrec, 
the general of Frands, being deserted W his Swiss aux- 
ilmriea, was driven from the Milanese hy Prosper Celonna; 

and Placmitia were united to the ecclesiastical 
statM; Rltd the daath of Leo X. is said to have been 
acoderated hy j<Qr at the successes of his allies (1521). 
The Freneb, attnough reinferoed bv 10,000 Swiss, were 
defeated at Bicocca; and while Milan and Genoa were 
being lost in It*ly, Henry of England attacked Pieardy 
and Konsands. lul5S3tMVenetians.hithmtofrien<hyto 
Fra^> Jeinea pepeand the emperor against him; and 
his own stttjeoh the constable of Bourbon, tspoaed to the 
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venjyeance of slighted love on the part of the king's mother, 
fled to his enemies. The French under Bonnivet, however, 
passed the Ticino in spite of the veteran Prosper Colonna; and 
the fkilure of three attacks on the side of Gascony, Burgundy, 
and Picardy left Francis in as good a position as the strength 
of his adversaries could allow him to hope for. In the 
spring of tS24 Pescara and Bourbon defeated the FVenCh 
on the Sesia; and in this battle fell Bayard, ■ the knight 
without fear and without reproach.’ An attempt on the 
part of the imperialists to maintain the war in Provence 
was frustrated by the king, who passed the Cenis and ad* 
vanned on Milan. Of that city he obtained possession; 
but by lading siege to Pavia, which was gallantly defended 
by Antomo de Leyva, ho gave time for the imperial generals 
to reorganise their forces. This they did with such effect, 
that on the 24th of February, 1523, they utterly defeated 
the French troops, and Francis himself remained a prisoner 
in the bands of Lannov, vice-king of Naples. He announced 
the result of tho battle of Pavia to his mother m the cele¬ 
brated words, ‘Tout est perdu fors I’honneurl’ ..Robertson 
says, ‘ On that occasion the great abilities of Louisa the 
regent saved tho kingdom, which the violmvpe of her pas¬ 
sions had more than once exposed to the greatest danger.* 
Henry of England and his minister Wolscy were inclined 
1o listen toiler overtures; the former because he was alarmed 
at tho growing power of Charles, the latter because he had 
been a second time disappointed of the papal crown by tho 
election of Clement VII. 

Charles demanded, as the ransom of the French king. 
Burgundy for himself, Provcuoo and Dauphiiiy for Bourbon, 
and the renunciation of all claims on the Italian states, 
lie caused his prisoner to be conveyed by sea from Genoa 
to Bai-celoiia, and tlicncc to Madrid, where he detained 
him in rigorous confinement, until the alteration in his 
health made the emperor fear the loss of all the advantages 
wliich he had anticipated. At length tho treaty of Madrid 
was annnged (I5'2(i). Francis was to cedo Burgundy, to 
give HI) all claims on Italy or on the sovereignty of Flan¬ 
ders and Artois, to restore Bourbon to his dignities and 
estates, to marry F.Icauor queen dowager of Portugal, sister 
to the emperor, and finally to delivor nis eldest and second 
sons as hostages for the fulfilment of those stipulations. 
While he pledged his oath and honour for the observance 
of the conditions of the treaty, he caused a secret protest 
against the validity of his promise to be prepared. He set 
foot on France a little more than a year after the battle of 
Pavia, and mounting his horse, put him into a gallop, ex¬ 
claiming, ‘ I am yot a king!' 

It very soon became obvious that the French king did 
not intend to adhere to the treaty of Madrid. While Charles 
in vain demanded tho fulfilment of his oath, from which 
the popo had absolved him, Francis entered into a league 
with the Venetians, Clement, end Henry of England. The 
imperial generals, taking advantage of a delay on the part 
of the French, reduced the castle of Milan, though obsti¬ 
nately defended by Sfurza, whom Charles had already de¬ 
clared to have forfeited his duchy. In 1327 Bourbon ad¬ 
vanced upon Rome: he himself fell in the assault of that 
city, which suffered more from tho army of a Christian 
emperor, the especial patron of the Roman sec, than it luvd 
ever done from the most barbarous of its heathen invaders. 
Clement himself, shut up in the castle of St. Angelo, was 
at length obUged to surrender, and was only released for a 
heavy ransom at the termination of six montlis. 

Notwithstanding some disposition on the part of Ihe em¬ 
peror to relax the terms of the treaty of Madrid, the nego¬ 
tiations terminated in a declaration of war on the part of 
France and England. Charles accused his rival of perjury, 
to which Franou replied by a challenge to single combat. 

In February, 1328, the imperial army, wasted ^ the 
disease consequent on its exeetMes, was with difficulty 
dragged off from the miserable city on which it had preyed 
for ten months. Lautzeo fellowed them, and sat down 
before Naples; but the IVeneh army were in their turn 
attacked by disease, and finally reduced to a wretched 
remnant, which surrOt^red to the prince of Oren^ at 
Aversa. Andrew Horia, dkeusted with the conduct of the 
French, renounced th^ uliance and liberated Genoa, 
while Antonio de Leyva ruined the Frmich army in the 
Milanese as completely as the piinoe of Orange had ruined 
that wHtiiih besieged Naples. The success of the Turk in 
Hungary, and the progress of fhe B^rmation, intlined 
the^empeiot to yewoi «A4.Ae,.ttosi^ .of Cambioy was 


concluded by the negotiations of Margaret of Austria and 
Louisa of Savoy (August 3, 1529). Charles agreed not to 
urge his claim on Burgundy, while Francis renounced the 
sovereignty of Fknders, abandoned Italy, and bound 
himself to pay 2,000,000 crowns os the ransom of his sons. 
In conse^ence of a treaty between the pope and the 
emperor, Florence was restored to tho Medici, and Clement 
allowed himself to be guided by the wishes of Charles as 
to the divorce of Catherine of Aragon from Henry VIII. 
He met however with eagerness a proposal on the part of 
Francis for the marriage of his niece, Catherine de’ Me¬ 
dici, to the duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry 11. 

The dissensions in the empire manifested by the diet of 
Augsburg (1330) and the league of Schmalkalden, induced 
the French king to oncourt^ that religious party in Ger¬ 
many which ho persecuted in his own dominions. During 
tho absence of (Jharles in Africa (1333) he advanced into 
Italy under pretext of punishing Sforsa, now returned to his 
dueny, for the execution of his ambassador, and seized tho 
territory of Savoy. It was not until the spring of 1536 that 
the emperor was able to take active measures against him. 
Sforza died, and the imperial troops drove the French out of 
Savoy and advanced to the frontiers of Provence. The 
French had laid waste the whole of Dauphiny; and although 
Arles and Marseilles were besieged, Montmorency, a second 
Fabius, kept his troops under the walls of Avignon and 
refused to risk a battle. Tliis policy succeeded so well, 
that at the end of two months the imperial array was com¬ 
pelled to retreat in a miserable state. After an attack by 
tho French on the side of Flanders, a cessation of arms was 
at length e^reed on through the mediation of the two sisters, 
the queenskof Hungary and France. The exhausted .state 
of his treasury, and the fear of an alliance between Francis 
and the Turk, induced Charles to consent to a cessation of 
arms in Piedmont also, which was followed by a truce for 
ten years, concluded at Nice. 

Cnorles then embarked for Barcelona, but being detained 
by contrary wind.s on the coast of Provence, Francis pro- 
po.sed a pereonai interview. The French king wont on 
board the emperor’s galley, and the latter returned his visit 
at Aigucs Mortes. Thus after years of the bitterest hos¬ 
tility and enmity, after accusations of peijnry on the one 
hand and of murder on the other, and after a challenge to 
mortal combat, these two princes presented the singular 
spectacle of apparent reliance on each other’s good faith and 
honour. The marriage of James V. of Scotland with Mag¬ 
dalen of France, and afterwards with Mary of Guise, tend^ 
greatly to estrange Henry of England from the French 
court, while a better understanding seems to have followed 
the interview of Charles and Francis. A pre^saT made by 
the citizens of Ghent to deliver their town into the hands 
of the latter, was not only rejected, but the designs of tho 
malcontents were betrayed to the emperor (1539). Charles 
put the sincerity of his new friendship to a more severe 
test, by asking permission to pass through Franco on bis 
way from Spain to tho Low Countries. Francis met him 
at Chatellerault and received him as his guest in Paris. 
A promise was made of investing the duke of Orleans with 
the duchy of Milan; but all demands for its fulfilment on 
the part of the ambassadors of Francis were evaded by the 
emperor. 

"Wile the latter was preparing his expedition to Algiers, 
the king of France sent to demand satisfaction for the 
murder of his ambassador to the Porte, Rincon, who was 
assassinated, if not by the orders, at least with tho con¬ 
nivance of the Marquis del Vasto, tho governor of Milan. 
On the ground of this outrage war was again declared 
(1342), but the kuig of England and the Protestant princes 
remained firm to the emperor. The subseauent operations 
in Roussillon, Flanders, and Piedmont, proanced i.o events 
of importance until the battle of Cerisoles (April 11, 1344), 
in which the French were completely victorious. On tho 
other hand, Charles advanced into Champ^o with a large 
and well-appointed attay, and Henry VIlL besieged Bou¬ 
logne, On tho 11th September, 1544, a peace was con¬ 
cluded at Crespi, which tne emperor consented to, princi- 
pdly from fear of thelktk and from the increasing strength 
of the Protestante. Imds did his utmost to animate these 
two parties; but in 1847, on tho lost day of March, tho 
death of the French king relieved his opponent from many 
of Uie apprehensions whkh he had entertained. 

In renewing the position of Francis during hU whole 
WfhggU vtth. we empewr, we we rtnwai With the enormous 
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jJjroe againgt which he had to contend. Franco, m his parliamonts, who had put a great number of Protestants to 
reign, sMtained the same character in whicli she npi>eared death. , . , „ , . 

agiun in the following century. As in the time of the By a former edict, iSSUed at Eacouen by Henn n. in 
thirty years’ war, she, aCathdic power, aided the Protestant June, 1659, all the Lutherans were declared punishable by 
cause;'so in the early part of the sixteenth century, when death. The name of Huguenots, to denote the Calvinists 
the danger was the more imminent, from the whole strength as a distinct sect, was introduced soon after. The admual 
being concentrated in the hands of Charles V., the French de Coligni liaving presented to the king a memorial in their 
king was the only oflioiont hindrance to the universal favour, it was resolved, at the suggestion of the chancellor 
monarchy of the house of Austria. It was Francis 1. who De I’HOpital, to leave them in peace, until the general coun¬ 
favoured the revolt of Geneva from llio duko of Savoy, and cil should decido, and that if the nope did not assemble a 
enabled that city to found an independence which was general council, a national council should bo convoked in 
afterwards to become one of the main pro|« of the reformed France. The king assembled the states-general at Orleans, 
faith. While however ho fostered religious rebellion in when the prince of Cond6, on liis arrival, was arrested on 
Germany, he proved liis orthodoxy in Paris by the utmost the charge of a conspiracy, and condemned to lose his head; 
cruelty to the heretics. The gallant manner in which he but he was saved by the death of the king, 5th December, 
struggled against his formidable rival, and grappled with 1660, after a reign of only seventeen months. He was suc- 
him again and again after the heaviest blows, excites ceedod by his brother Charles 1X„ then a minor. Francis II. 
our sympathy in nis fevour: his personal courage was died of an abscess in his ear; and the rumours of poison 
undoubted, and his generosity on the two occasions in which were spread at the time seem, according to De Thou 
which Charles put himself in his power, more chivalrous and other historians, without foundation, 
than his conduct with reference to the treaty of Madrid. FRAMBfeSi !•. emperor of Germany, born in I7(18, was 
The author of his life, in the ‘ Biographio Universello,’ says, the son'uf ttepoW uuke of Lorraine, who was the son of 
‘ If it was perjury, every Frencluiian was his accomplice.’ Charlo#T.,j(rf Corraino, and of Eleonora Mario, daughter of 
The hard naturo of tho conditions however cannot justify the emperor Fenlinand III. Francis’s mother was the 
an open and deliberate oath, accompanied by a secret protest princess of Orleans, niece of Louis XIV. On the death of 
as its antidote. lie is said to have requested knighthood his father in 1729, Francis succeeded him as duko of J^or- 
frora the sword of Bayard, and his usual mode of allirming raine and Bar. Iii consequence of tho war of tho Polish 
what he said was—‘ Foi do Gcutilhomme.’ In his family succession, Lomine was ceded to Stanislaus Leezinski, 
Francis was far from hapOT: by his first wife Claude of fathor-in-law of Louis XV., to revert after his death to the 
Franco, daughter of Louis ttl., ho had three sons and four crown of France, and Francis received Tuscany in ox- 
daughters ; his eldest, the Dauphin, was said to have been change, which duchy became vacant by the extnidicm of 
poisoned by bis cup-bearer, Montecuculi: whether such was the house of Medici. Francis married in 1736 Maria 
the fact is very doubtful, and there is certainly no reason to Theresa of Austria, the only daughter and heiress of tlio 
suppose that the crime was instigated by Charles V. The emperor Charles VI. In January, 1739, he went to reside 
second son succeeded tothe throne by tho title of Henry II. at Florence with his consort. In 1740 Charles VI. died. 
His second wife, Eleanor of Portugal, bore him no and Maria Theresa succeeding him in the hereditary domi- 
cbildren. His private life is not entitled to much praise, nions of the house of Austria, sho made her husbiUKl co- 
Madamo do Chateaubriand, sister of Lautroc, the duchesse regent with herself, but gave him little share in the adiiii- 
d’Etampes, and la belle Fcronicro, wore successively his nistration. He however commanded her armies in tho wiu- 
mistresses: to vengeance on tho part of the husband of which sho had to sustain in order to secure her inheritance, 
tho last he is said to luvve owed lus death. In his reign Maria Thkrksa.] After the death of the emperor Charles 
ladies for the first time became constant attendants at the VII. in 1745, Francis was elected his successor on the im- 
Freneh court, and the foundation was laid for those pro- perial throne. In 1748 the peace of Aix-hi-Cliapclle rc- 
iligato manners so foully developed in tho succeeding stored peace to Germany and to Europe; but in 1736 a 
reigns. . new war broke out between Prussia and Austria, known 

As the patron of art and litcraluro, Francis tho First by tho name of the Seven Years’ War, which was fermi- 
ronks deservedly high. He reigned at the moment when nated by the peace of Hubertsburg, in February, 1763. The 
sounder learning and kiglicr principles of art were yireading following year Joseph, tho eldest sou of Francis, was elected 
from Italy to the rest of Europe. Budii, Lascaris, Erasmus, king of the Romans, and in 1765 Francis died at Inns- 
tlio Stephens, and Marat, wore enabled to boast of his bruck, and Joseph succeeded him as emperor of Gerhiany; 
countenance to letters: ho is well known as the patron of his mother however retaining in her hands tho sovereignty 
Primaticcio and Cellini; while a greater than cither,lieonardo of the Austrian dominions till her death. As emperor of 
da Vinci, is said to have died in his arms. (Robertson’s Germany and grand-duke of Tuscany, Francis left behind 
Charlet V.; Pore Daniel, Hutoire de France; Diction- him the reputation of a good prince, though ho was in- 
naire de Boyle; Biographie Univcrselle; l-eopold Ranke, volved in long wars against his inclination. 

Gesohichte der Pdpste.) FRANCIS H., emperor of Germany, and I. of Austria, 

FRANCIS n.,jpf Franco, bom in 1543, was the eldest the eldest son of Leopold U. and of Maria Louisa of Spain, 
son of Henri 11. and of Catherine de’ Medici. He married,, was born at Florence in February, 1768. At an early age 
in 1558, Mary Stuart, on^y daughter of James V. of Scot- he was sent to Vienna to be brought up under the eyes of 
land. On the death of his ikther, 10th'July, 1559, Francis bis uncle, Joseph II., who gave him the best preceptors in 
became king, being then sixteen years of age. He on- that capital. He was particularly well instructed in the 
trusted the government to Francis duko of Guise and his science of administration, and he made himself master of 
brother tho cardinal of Lorraine, uncles of Mary Stuart, all its details. He was also engaged in several campaigns 
This was tho beginning of the civil and religious wars which againsttheTurks, and was present at thetakingof Belgrade, 
desolated Franco for half a century. Anthony of Bourbon, by General Loudon, in 1789. Wbenfeteph II. died, in 
king of Navarro, and Louis his brother, prince of Condd, 1790, Franou took Qye direction of the government till tho 
with the other princes of tho blood, and the great officers of arrival of his father from Ilorenoe. Two years afterwards 
tlie state, beitig indignant at socing all the power of tho Leopold himself died, in 1792, and Francis, who succeeded 
state hi the hands of two strangers, conspired agtdnst the to Ms vast dominions, was likewise elected his successor to 
Guises, and joined the Prottetants for that pum^ as the tlie imperial crown. He came to the throne at a very 
Guises were the zealous Supporters of CathoUeinn, In anxious moment The rash or pramature, though well- 
March, 1560, ftie Guises hamg been infbirmed of a con- meant reforms of Joseph 11., had sown deep discontent in 
piracy I^lnst them, removed the king and eonrt to the several parts of the hereditary states of Austria, which the 
castle ci^rAntbOise: tho king named the duke of Guise conciliatory measures of Leopold had not had time to allay: 
lieutenanWeneral of the kin^oip, and a number of petrsOiis (he Rdgians were in cqran remt, and Francis himself was on 
were arre^d,^ executed- Soon after ttie edict of Rotho- the eve of a war with France. In April, 1792, Louis XVI. 
rautinwas issuBAltmoh consUtuted the bishcqis judgm of was obliged, W the legislative assembly, to declare war 
heresy, and took 1m eoSg^nce ofnbis offence from the egainethim. the Austrian armies on the Rhine carried on 
parliaments. It wm teitTlhat the chancellor De I’Hdpital tSe war for some years wMfa varied success, and without any 
tonsented to this 'iNUct in onhlHr to avoid a greater evil, definite result; bnt the snobesses of Bonaparte in Itofy, in 
fikmely, tbo establUhptent,' vt the Inquisition in France, 1726-7, deddM the frrte of the war. [^NAPAins.] By 
whifl|i has .prop^ by dte eorffibiil ae Lmtaine, and in, the treaty fP..Oaint>ofon»io, Fiancia gave up Belgium and 
nopte that the outhops trbnld pwVe non fauBUme then (he (he AT 'MOten, ceoeiving In exetHuige Yeoioe imd 
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Dalmntin. tn 1799 a new coalition took place between 
Austria, Russia, and England, and the allied artnies were 
eminently suc(?e8sful, both in Italy and Germany; hut a 
luisundcrstanding between the Austrian and Russian com¬ 
manders led to the defeat of the Russians in Switzerland. 
In 1300, Bunaparto having won the battle of Marengo and 
rc-conquered Lombardy, negotiations of peace followed; 
but Francis refused to treat sepai'ately from his ally, Eng¬ 
land, and hostilities began afresh. Tlie French under 
Moreau having gained the battle of Hohenlinden, advanced 
towards Vienna, when Francis proposed peace, and the 
treaty of Luneville followed in 1801, by which Ferdinand, 
the emperor's brother, was obliged to give up Tuscany, and 
his uncle to renounce Modena. Tn December, 1604, while 
Napoleon crowned himself emperor of Franco at Paris, 
Francis foreseeing the approaching dissolution of the 
German empire, declared himself hereditary emperor of 
Austria. In 1805, feeling jealous of the new encroach¬ 
ments of Napoleon in Italy and Holland, the Austrian 
catmint formed a new coalition with Russia opd, England. 
The campaign was unfavourable to Austria, ttfik.. French 
entered Vienna, and the battle of Aiisterlkz finished the 
war. By the following peace of Presburg, flcbefnlber, 1805, 
Austria gave up the Venetian stales and the Tyrol. The 
old German empire was now dissolved after a thousand 
years' duration; and in August, 1800, Francis renounced 
the title of emperor of Germany, and assumed that of 
Francis I., emperor of Austria, king of Bohemia and Hun¬ 
gary, &c. He now availed himself of some years of peace 
io repair the calamities of the former wars, to make reduc¬ 
tions, enforce a strict economy, and support the credit of 
the stale. In the war of Napoleon against Prussia, 1806-7, 
Austria maiiilaiiiod a strict neutrality. After the peace of 
Tilsit and the conferences of Erfurt between Napoleon and 
Alexander, the oecuiiation of North Germany by the French, 
and the invasion of Spain, the emperor Francis felt alarmed, 
and prepared fur a fresh struggle, which he saw must take 
jilaco sooner or later for Iho independence of his crown. 
Availing himself of Napoleon's embarrassments in Spain, 
at the beginning of 1809, he began alone a fourth war 
against France, with a force of 400,000 men. The arch¬ 
duke Charles commanded the army of Germany, and the 
archduke .lohn that of Italy, whilst a force under General 
Chasteler entered the Tyrol, where the people rose to a 
man for their former sovereign. This war had a different 
character from the prcceiling, inasmuch as the people of 
Germany began now to take part against the French; corps 
Ilf partisans were formed under Sehill, the duke of Bruns¬ 
wick Oels, and others who annoyed the Frencli, and a 
geiiertil spirit of iusurroclion manifested itself against the 
foreign yoke. The operations of the war were also con¬ 
ducted on a different plan from the former wars of Marengo, 
Austerlitz, and Jena, when a single battle had decided the 
fate of the war. The Austrians now fought detached en¬ 
gagements with various success, and although obliged to 
retire, and even to abandon Vienna, the archduke Charles 
kept his army together in good order. The battle of Asiiern 
was fought with a tremendous loss on both sides, and 
Napoleon was obliged to retire across the Danube. After 
bomo time the battle of Wagram took place, and although 
lost by the Austrians, yet tno archduke retired in goM 
order towards Bohemia. lie proposed an armistice, which 
Napoleon aoeeptod, and after long negotiations the peace of 
Schi'mbrunn took dace in October, 1809. Austria gave up 
Trieste, Fiume and Croatia, Salzburg, and part of Gallioia. 

In 1810 Napoleon married a daughter of the emperor 
Francis. In 1812, during the Russian campaign, an 
auxiliary Austrian corps, under Schwartzenberg, act^ in 
Poland against Russia, but it effected litUo. In 1813 
Au.slria resumed its neutrality, and offered its mediation 
between Russia and France on condition that both powers 
should evacuate Germany. On Napoleon's refusal, Austria 
joined the allies, and its army contributed mainly to the 
groat battle of Leipzig, which decided that campaign. In 
iho following year the Austrian armies entered France by 
the way of Switzerland, and occupied Burgundy and Lyon. 
The emperor Franbis followed the movements of his troops, 
and after the Russians and Prussians had entered Paris, 
in April, 1814, he proceed to that capital, where he 
romaiqed two months. In June, 1814, he retunied to 
Vienna, where the congress of the European powers opened 
its sittings. In 1815, after Bonapaite’s return from Elba, 


! the Austrian troops advanced again by the Simplon road 
and occupied Lyon. Meantime another Austrian army had 
driven Murat from Naples and re-established the old King 
Ferdinand. From that epoch till his death the emperor 
Francis remained at peace, with the exception of a short 
campaign against the constitutional party at Naples in 
1821, when iiis troops appeared as auxiliaries to King 
Ferdinand. When the events of July, 1830, were known 
at Vienna, Francis and his minister, Prince Metternich, 
withstood the suggestions of the more violent legitimists, 
and determined not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
France provided that power respected the existing treaties 
with regard to its foreign policy. Prussia and England 
followed the same course, and thus Europe was saved ftom 
another general war. Francis died at Vienna on the 
2nd of March, 1835, in his sixty-seventh year, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Ferdinand. 

The personal character of the emperor Francis has been 
spoken of ihvourably even by his enemies. In Austria and 
his other German states he was decidedly popular, and per¬ 
sonally loved, especially by the middling and lower classes. 
He was accessible to all; kind and plain spoken, simple and 
regular in his habits, assiduous to business, and his moral 
conduct was unexceptionable. His policy and administration 
have been differently judged by writers, according to their re¬ 
spective opinions. He was decidedly and openly averse to 
political innovation ; having suffered much from the French 
revolution and its consequences, bo had conceived a horror 
of revolutions, and of every movement that partook of a 
democratic spirit. The ruling principles of his adminis¬ 
tration were love of order, minuteness of detail, economy, 
and 'strict subordination. These principles, which agreed 
pretty well with the character of his German subjects, 
clashed with the temper of the people of Italy, whoso 
activity, love of pleasure, military ambition, and national 
spirit, bad been stimulated during twenty years of French 
duminiun. The people of Lombardy, especially the educated 
classes, felt dissatisfied at being reduced to the condition oif 
an Austrian dependency. Conspiracies were hatched, 
which all failed, and only served to render the Austrian 
government suspicious and severe. Of the persons implicated 
some escaped, others were tried and condemned to death, 
which sentence the emperor commuted to imprisonment 
for various periods in several fortresses, but mostly in the 
castle of Spielberg, in Moravia. In other respects Francis's 
administration was mild and temperate. He promoted 
material improvements, roads, canals, and manufactures. 
His views of commercial policy were of the old or Colbert 
school. In ono particular he deserves unqualified praise, os 
the promoter of popular education: he established ele¬ 
mentary schools throughout all his dominions, and super¬ 
intended himself all the details and working of the system. 
An account of the system is given in an article in No. VI. 
of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Education,’ entitled ‘ Italian 
Education.’ With regard to religious tolerance, Francis 
followed the prinriplus of his predecessors, Joseph and 
Leopold. He also completed the code of laws begun by 
them, which is called by his name. Further details con¬ 
cerning the emperor Francis, his court, and cabinet, may 
be found in the following works among others: Russel's 
Twr in Germany; AtMfriaoit/ w, London, 1827; Menzel, 
Seise-naoh Oesterreieh, 1831; and abook published at Paris 
in Italian, called Semplice veritA oppoeta aJle menzogne di 
Enrico Mislei, 1834, in which many exaggerated or un¬ 
founded charges against the emperor Francis are refuted by 
means of authentic facts and figures. Although the policy 
of Austria has been guided by its ministers, who have gene¬ 
rally been very able men, yet there is no doubt that the 
personal character and principles of the emperor Francis 
nave had very considerable influence. 

FRANCaS (SAINT), and FRANCISCANS. St Francis, 
the founder of one of the four orders of mendicant friars. 
calM Franciscans, was bom at Assisi, in Umbria, in 1182. 
He was the son of Peter de Bernardino, a wealthy mer¬ 
chant, and his mother’s name was Pica. His mother chris¬ 
tened him John, but his fother, who was absent at the tinie 
of his birth, changed bis name to Francis. WadiHng, ia 
the * Annales Minorum,’ says, because he learned French 
early, to qualify himself for his fkther’s profession, Ja¬ 
cobus de Voragine turns it into a miracle; • Primb ration* 
miraculi oonnotandi: linguam enim Gallicam miraculos8 a 
Dm recepisse cognoscitur,* {Acta Sanctor . Octob., tom* it 
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p. SS9>) St Francis was at first a young nan of dUsolato John; for he, it seems, became dean of LeLehlin in 1696, 
maimers, but in consequenoa of a fit of Mckness, about the and sat iu convocation in 1704. Philip was educated at the 
year 1206, he became so strongly affected with religious university of Dublin, and then entered the church, the pro- 
seal as to take a resolution to retire from the world. Ho fession to which his progenitors for several generations had 
now devoted himself to solitude, and mortified himself to belonged. About the year 1760 he came over to England, 
sd great a degree that the inhabitants of Assisi judged him and set up an academy at Esher in Surrey, where Gibbon 
to bo distracted. His father, fiiiuking to make him resume was for a short time one of his pupils; but the historian in 
the habits of ordinary life, threw him Into prison j but find- his posthumous menloirs dves ito favourable account of the 
ing that this made no impression upon him, he carried him improvement be made. Francis, he says, ' profdrred the 
before the bishop of Assisi, in order to make him renounce pleasures of London to tho instruction of his pupils.’ Wliilo 
all title to his fiitlier’s temporal postessions, which he not in this situation ho published his poetical translation of 
only agro^ to, but stripped off ell his clothes, even to his Horace, which immediately brought him into notice, and 
shirt. Hu then prevailed with a considerable number of per- still continues to be reprinted. ' It Iim tho advantage of 
sons to devote themselves, os he had done, to the poverty being the only complete modem metrical version in Eng- 
which ho considered as enjoined by the gospel, and drew up lish of the works of that poet, but has no pretensions to bo 
an institute^ or rule, for their use, which was approved by considered an adequate representation of the original. Ho 
Popt! Innocent IU. in 1210, at well .as by tho Council of La* also published in 1757 a translation of the ‘Orations of Do- 
letan hold in 1215. In 1211 he obtained from the Benedic- mostuones and ^schines,' _in 2 vols., 4to. Before this lie 
tines the church of Portiunculo, near Assisi, end his Order bad published two tragedies, ‘Eugenia,* 8vo., 1752, and 
increased BO fast tliat when be held a chapter in 1219, near five ‘ Coiistantipo,’ 8vo., 1754. ‘Eugenia’was acted at Dniry 
thousand friars of it were present. He subsequently obtained Lane, Qarrmk sustaining the principal character; but 
a bull in favour of his Order from Pope Houorius III. although repealed for nine niglits, it was veiy indiffcrcully 
About this time he went into tho Holy Land, and endea- received. It is said iu the ‘Biographia Uramatica’ to bo 
voured in vain to convert the Sultan Meledin. It is said little more than a free translation or a French tragedy by 
that he offered to throw himself into the flames to prove Grasigni, called ‘ Conic,’ of which a literal version was pub- 
his faith in what ho fought. Ho rolurned soon after to his lishod the same year under the title of ‘ Cenia; or, the Sup- 
native country, ond died at Assisi in 1226. Ho was canon- posed Daughter.’ ‘Constantino’ was produced at Cur cut 
ijsod by Pope Gregory IX. the 6th of May, 1230, when, Garden. ‘It met with very bad success,’ says tlie Biog. 
October 4th, tho day on which his death happened, was ap- Dram., ‘ although not by many degrees the worst of the 
pointed as bis festival. productions of that season.’ 'riiese literary performances 

The followers of St. Francis wore called Franciscans, obtained for the author the uenuaintuneo of many of the 
Grky, or Minor Friars; the first name they had from most distinguished persons of time; but he secured u 
their founder; the second from their grey clothing; and connexion more iinporlant to his worldly interesis by some 
tho third from a pretended humility. Their habit was a political pamphlets which lie is said to have written, though 
loose garment of a grey colour, reaching to their ancles, they seem to have appeared witliout his name, and their 
with a cowl of the same, and a cloak over it when they wont titles are not given in any of the biographical notices of him 
abroad. They girded themselves with cords, and went that wc have seen. From a passage in the Prefaoc (o his 
baro-fuoted. Translation of Demosthenes, it may ho inferred that he 

This order was divided into several bodies, some of which took the Whig, or what is cunimonly called the liberal side 
wore more rigid than others. Tho most ample and circum- of politics, 'rhe biographer of his son iu the Annual Obi- 
stantial account of it is to he found in Annales Minttrum, tuory says, that ‘he is mentioned in Wilkes’s Ix-ttcrs us 
sm Trium Ordinum d S. Franciwo Inutituioi-um, auctnre being engaged in some delicate negotiations on the purl ot 
Lttca IVaMingo Hibemo ; tho second and best edition of the Right Hon. Henry Fox, ufienviirds Lord Holland.’ IIo 
which was published at Rome by Jos. Maria Fonseca ub was cluiplain, it seems, to Lord Ilolhind, and assisled in 
Kbora, in 19 volumes in fol., 1731-1744, with a supplement, the education of his son Charles, afterwards the distin- 
OfM* pMthwnum Fr^ Jo. Hyadntki tS^ora/ece, fob. Rum., guished orator. Through Loid Holland’s infinenee ho was 
1806. To Wadding we are indebted for the OfnuculaS. prusonted to the rectory of Buri:pw in Suflolk; iu 1764 ho 
Fhmdsci, 4to., Antw. 1623; and tlw Bibliotlteca Ordinit was also appointed joint-chaplain to Chelsea College. He 
Aftnonitn, 4to„ Rom., 1050. The Acta Smetorum of the died in 1773. 

Bollandists already quoted {Oetob, tom. ib*‘ p. 545-1U04), FRANCIS, SIR PHILIP, was tho son of tho Rev. Dr. 
contains several lives of St. Francis, including that by St. Philip Francis, and was horn in Dublin, 22nd Octobur, 
Bonavenlure. 1740. When his father came over to England in 1750. he 

Davenwrt iHisl. Pratr. Min, p. 2) says this order came was placed on the foundation of St. Paul’s School, London, 
into England in 1218; but Stow, Dugdalo, Ijeknd, and where he remained about three years. Here, it is worth 
others, say the Franoiseans came in 1224, and that they observing.oncof his school-fellows was Mr. Henry S. Wood- 
had their first bouse in Canterbury, and their second at fall, afterwards tho printer of tho ‘ Public Advertiser,’ and 
London. Tann4l^ soys {Notit. Mmoit. pref. p. 13), that the publisher of tho‘Letters of Junius.’ In 1756 he was np- 
at tlie dissolution the Conventual Ftanciscuis bad about ^inted to a place in the office of his father’s patron, Mr. 
fifty-five bouses in EngUnd; but from tlie lost edition of Fox, then secretary of state; and when Fox was succeeded 
Di^ale’s * Monosticen,’ it appears they had sixty-six. by Pitt in December of this year, young Francis had the 
Thau rule, as translated by Stevens, with several charters good fortune to bo recommended to, and retained by, the 
of Edward 111. and one of Richard U. in &vour of them, now secretary. In 1758, through tho patronage of Mr. Pilt, 
will be found in dial work, vol. vL p. iii., pp. 1504‘1508. he wa.H appointed private secretary to General Bligh, wlion 
See also Farkmson's CotUeUmtu A^o-Jmnoritica. or a that officer was sent in command of an eXMditiun against 
Colhctitm ^ (hiAitHqmtite qf tit$ EngUeh Bwusuemi, the French coast; and while serving in this capacity he 
or Fiian Minor*, mmmoniifeiukfl Oray FHwt, 4to., Lead, was present at an action fought between the Brilfidi and 
1726. French forces in the neighbourhood of Cherbourg. In 1760, 

The original of tiie Ftaneiacaa mkt Fill hi ibuod in on the same recommendation, the earl of Kinnoul, on being 
Wadding’s ‘ Annates,' vobbun. 66-78, appointed ombasrador to Portugal, took Francis with him 

FRANCIS, REV. DR. PHILIP, was fiM aaaef^ Rev. as nia secretary. He returned to England in 1763; When 
John Frattcia, dean of Idamem, and lector of St. Mnty’s, the R^ht Hon. Wellebore Ellis, afterwards Lord Mendip, 
Dubkn, in whhffi city Philip was bem in ^eerlvpM'teftlie gave bun an appointment of considonfote consequence in 
teat century. The common liinjiaphiinl miitliiiiiinin say that Uw War Office, over which he then presided. He retained 
the redfori^ Si Mary’s was aiqiuJod hit prefsnnenta this Jdacq till March, 1772, when he resinied in conse- 
at the Revelidion on aceeuiR «f his Ibry piinaiptes; but quenoe of a quarrel with Lord Barrington, had by that 
tills must tollilnhdake, if wa au^ ndy so w di^ given nme suo6eeded Mr. Ellis. The remainder of that year he 
in a detiffied maUMdrdf Sir l^ip. Fnoeiik by si peraonal in travelling through Flanders, Germany, luly, and 
friend in the Annual Obhnary 1828, ine|« |t u atated France. In June, 1773, soon aftm: his return, he was ap- 
that the Rev. John Fraimil WUK, nondnated dean of Lis- Minted to the distinguybed place of one of the civil mem- 
mere in IfSfi. The story w UMMfHnaricm, if we may trust bera in council for the government ofBengal, with a iUary 
to this)authority, eennot euMb# trite af. tbe giandMher of of 10,0061. He is aaiCto have owed this appointment to 
the euhjMtof the KMOri uradfo vltew nww mu uteo (huMiimtoeof Lord J^ingtoB,tr]ioM thuKfow 
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would appew to have been now converted into very sub- FRANCISCO, RIO. .[Biuzil.] 

Btaiitial friendship, or who must be supposed to have had FRANCKE, a celebrated German philanthropist, whose 
private reasons for such an exercise of his patronage. Ha life presents a strikitm instance of the good which an indi¬ 
set out for India in tho summer of 1774, and remained in vidual may effect. Ftancke was born at Lubcck, in 166.3. 
that country till December, 1780, when he resigned his si- He made such rapid progress in learning that at the age of 
luation and embarked for England, after having had a fourteen he was fit to enter the university, where he devoted 
quarrel with the governor-genortd Mr. Hastings, which himself with great application to the study of divinity and 
produced a duel, in which Mr. Francis was shot through tho antient as well as modem languages. In 1691 he bo- 
thc body. He had opposed Hastings, and for some time came professor of oriental languages at tho university of 
effectually, from his entrance into the council, but the Halle, and soon afUrwards proibssor of divinity and 
sudden death of two of his colleagues by whom ho had boon pastor of the parish of Glaucha, a suburb of HuUe. 
generally supported, had latterly left him in a helpless mi- The wretched state of his parishioners, who were sunk 
nority in his contest against the policy of tho governor- in the most abject ignorance and poverty, gave the 
general. In 1784 Mr. Francis was returned to parliament first impulse to his philanthropio exertions. He began by 
for Yarmouth in tho Isle of Wight, and soon be^n to tA^ teaching the children, whom he supported at tho same 
an active part in the business of tho House of Commons, time bysimall donations. He took a few orphans to edu- 
where, although he was not a fluent speaker, tho pregnancy cate; their number rapidly increased, and as he was a»- 
of his remarks and the soundness and uxtont of his infer- fisted by the contributi|§is of many charitable persons, ho 
mation always commanded attention. He took his side gradually extended the sphere of his beneficial activity, 
from tho first with tho Whig opposition, and to that party and formed several establishments for the education of all 
ho adhered while he lived. When it was resolved in 1786 classes. In 1698 he laid tho foundation of the orphan 
to impeach Mr. Hasitings, it was proposed that Mr. Francis asylum, though he had scarcely any means of completing 
sluinW he appointed one of tho managers of tho impeach- the edifice, hut the necessary funds were constantly sup- 
inenl; hut ail tho eloquence of Burke, Fox, and Windham, plied hy charitahlo persons. It frequently happened that 
(aided by his own) could not overcome tho feeling of the all his funds were exhausted, and that no had not oven 
House against placing in this situation a man with whom sufllcient money to pay the workmen, when at tho very 
the iieeuscd had had a personal quarrel. The motion was critical moment he received hy post largo sums from 
twice negatived by largo majorities. Nevertheless there was known or unknown benefactors. He was fortunate in 
mindi force in what was urged in its support, and tho finding not only persons who contributed money to promote 
casuistry of iho question was not a little curious and per- his undertaking, but many who zealously assisted him in 
plexing. llic honefit of tho talents and information of Mr. his labours. Fraucko was a man of mild and cheerful 
Francis w;is eventually secured to the prosecution hy a disposition, agreeable manners, and exceedingly laborious, 
leltor inviting his assistance, which was addressed to him Ho punctually attended to his academical lectures, aud to 
by tho unanimous vote of tho committee of managers; and his clerical duties at Halle as well as in Glaucha: liis 
this business occupied his chief attention for many years, affairs and extensive correspondence engrossed all the day. 
When the war with France hrokc out, Mr. Francis adhered and it was only late at night that he comd occupy himself 
to the parly of Fox and Grey, and was one of tho first and with his literary labours, the earnings of which he always 
iuo.staelivemembersoflhefamousas.“OciatiimoflhcFriends devoted to cdiaritahle purposes. The greater part of liis 
of the People. At the new election in 1796 he stood can- works were written in Gorman, hut ho publisliod also somo 
didiUe for Towkeshury, hut failed iii being returned, and ho learned works on divinity in Latin. Francke died in 17‘i7, 
(lid not sit in that parliament. In ISO‘2, however, ho was and the following establishments which now exist at Hallo 
retuniod for Appleby, by Lord Tlianol, and ho continued to owe to him thetr foundation and bear his name: 1, tho 
Sit for that liorough while lie reuiaiucd in parliament. The Orphan Asylum, in which, since its establishment, 
(|U(isliou of tho abolition of the slave trade was that in which poor orphans of both sexes have been gratuitously cdii- 
lic look tho keenest and most aelive part in the latter term cated; 2, the Pedagogium, an institution for tho education 
of his )i!'.iliamonlary career; and it is said that in advo- of young men of tho higher and middle classes, founded in 
ciiiiiig Iho abolition, ho took a course as inutsh opposed to 1690 ; 3, the Latin School, established for tho ednoation of 
liis private inlorosls as it was in conformity with his public ohildrcn not belonging to wealthy families, and divided 
]uiiiciples. On the formation of tho Grenville administru- into nine classes; 4, German or Burgher Schools for hoys 
til'll, Mr. Francis was made a knight of tho hath, 29th Oc- and girls; 6, the East India Missionary Establishment; 
Idher, 1806 ; and it is believed that it was at first intended and 6, the Oansteinian Biblical Institution. This last 
to send him out to India as governor-goneral. That ap- establishment was the forerunner of Bible Sooietios. It 
pointment however never took place. He retired from was founded hy Baron Canstein, a German nobleman, who, 
parliaraciit in 1807; and after this, the interest which he after having spent a part of his life in courts and camps, 
continued to take in public affairs was chiclty evinced hy became hy his intercourse with Francke religiously dis- 
occasional political pamphlets and contrihufions to the posed, ana by his exertions and the aid of subscriptions 
newspapers. In 1816 great attention was drawn to Sir established tho biblical institution of Halle, in order to 
PJiilip Francis, hy Mr, John Taylor’s very ingenious publi- promote tho reading of the Scriptures among tho poorer 
cation, entitled ‘Junius identified with a distinguished classes. This institution possesses a number of stereotype 
Living Chnraclor,’ tho object of which was to prove that he plates, from which a certain number of Bibles’is continually 
was the author of the celebrated‘Letters of Junius.’ Itmay struck off: this institutionhasfarni8hed,inth»abovo-mon- 
at loa.st he confidently aflirmed, that no case half so strong tioned manner, from its establishment in 1712 till 1834, 
has yet been made out in favour of any one of tho many more than two millions of Bibles and abovo six millions of 
other nonjeetures that have been started on tho subject of Now Testaments. The profits derived from the sale of 
tliis great literary puzzle. Sir P. Francis however, it is those Bibles go to the support of Francke’s institutions, 
said, persisted to tho last in rejecting tho honour thus at- which derive a considerable income from lands and other 
tempted to ho thrust upon him. His acknowledged publi- charitable gifts bequeathed to them, ohielly by ]) 0 rson 8 who 
cations (all of them pamphlets) amount to twenty-six in hwe been educated there, ns well as from a bookselling, 
number, according to a list appended to the memoir of his pmting, and publishing establishment, wlnoh is the pro¬ 
life tn the ‘Annual Obituary.’ On® of the most curious of perty of the above-mentioned institutions, 
them is tho last, entitled' ‘ Historical Questions, exhibited FRANCOA'CEiE, a vety small natural order of Exogens, 

in the Morning Chrmiele in January, 1818, enlarged, cor- consisting of the genera Francoa and Totilla only. They 
rooted, and improved,' 8 vq., 1818, which originally appeared are Souw Amenean herbaceous plants with lyrate ra¬ 
in a series of articles in the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ Sir dical leaves and a scapose inflorescence. The sepals and 
Philip Francis died after a long and painftil illness, occa- petals are four; the stamens four times as numerous and 
sioned hy disease of tho prostate gland, at his house in nypogyhous, half of them being rudimentary. Tho pistil 
St. James’s-square, 22nd December, 1818. He was twice consists of four carpels adhering 1^ their interior angles, 
married, the second time after he had reached the age of with a sessile fbup-lohed (tigma. The seeds are numerous, 
seventy, to a Miss WatUins, the daughter of a clergyman, and contain a minate embryo lying in a mass of fleshy 
By his first wife be left a son and two daughters. albumen. The station of Praneoaoew in a natural arrange- 

FRANCIS DE SALES, [SAUts.] ment is nnsettled. Rosaco® and Crassulace* seem to bo 

FRANCIS 2LAV1BR) [Ravieb.] the fovourito orders to which they are approximated; but 
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wo rather regard them as a part of the albuminous sub¬ 
class, serving to connect Papaveraceta with Droseraeesa wd 
PrimulaccsB. [Exooens.1 



A vo''Us<< uftbo Sowsr-iUm of Fnnoos •oncblfoliat 1, lh« •UmenaamI 
ViatU! *, » tranaaora* aaoUon of tha oaory j 3, « aeeil; 4, the uuoleua of the 
•eiHl token Oom within the epongy teata; 6 , s longitudinal auction of the 
nncleua ahuwing the minute embryo. 

FRANCOIS, CAPh. [Hispaniola.] 

FRANCO'UN. [Pewmcid*.! 

FRANCO'NIA (Franken, or Frankenland), formerly a 
circle of the German empire, was bordered on tiie south by 
Swabia and Bavaria, on the east by Bohemia and the Upper 
Palatinate, on the north by Hesse and Thuringia, and on 
the west by the Lower Palatinate and the circle of the Upper 
Rhine. Its area was about 10,290 square miles, being the 
smallest oirele of the empire, and its population about 
1,600,000. It was composed of Baireuth and Ansbach, the 
four eedcsiastical principalitieB of 'Wurzburg, Bamberg,' 
EiohsUidt, and Deutsch-Orden; the earldoms of Henneberg, 
Schwarzenberg, Rohenlobe, Werthheim, Brbacb, Reineck, 
Costell, and iJmIfUiv; the six towns of the empire, Nurem¬ 
berg, Sohwein^rt, Rotbenburg, Weissenburg, and Wind- 
sbeim; six eoueitrian cantons, and several villages imme¬ 
diately dependent on the empire. Tlie whole of these, with 
the exception of the earldoms of Henneberg, Schwarzen¬ 
berg, and Reineck, were transferred to the crown of Bavaria 
by various treaties, beginning with that of LunovUle hn 601, 
and closing widi the tmritontd acouisition made by a treaty 
with Austria in 1819. The boU or Franconia is among tlie 
most productive in Germany, yielding an abundance of 
grain, wine, fruit, and vegetal^, and supplies large quan¬ 
tities of cattle. Sven the northern parts, where the lliu- 
ringian and Ficbtelberg mountains occupy a portion of the 
surfeoe, and render them frequently nnnt for agriculture, 
are highly (Huduotive in timber, feel, and mmemls. Those 
pSFts excepted, Franoonia is acountrv of plains. . The prin- 
oilpal river is the Main, into which most of the minor 
streams discharge their waters; the Werra connects the 
country with the Gennan Ocean by means of the Woser, 
while other liven flow into the Elbe, Rhine, and Danube. 
Th« margrave BmwdenburK was the highest authmrity in 
the oirele. The oontiageBt whieh Franconia contributed to 
the army of the empbe waa J9S8 feot soldiers and 980 horse, 
and its nsmtitly tribnte the expenses of the empire 

was 8900 guldenso-tdieut fl7M fimBnjp 


FRANEKER. [Fmeslano.] 

FRANKALMOIGN, a species of tenure. The word sig¬ 
nifies ‘ free alms,’ and the tenure is that by which a re¬ 
ligious corporation, aggregate or sole, holds lands of the 
donor, to them and their sucoossora for ever. The services 
which they were bound to render for their land wore not 
clearly defined, but were only in general to pray for the 
souls of the donor and his heirs, dead or alive: they did no 
fealty, which was incident to all other temues. [Feudal 
System.] 

Tho tenure by Frankalmoign was excepted by name in 
the stat. 12 Car. II., which aMished military tenures, and 
it subsists in many instances at this day. It is very distinct 
from all other tenures, being not in the least degree feudal, 
hu merely spiritual; for if the services, be neglected, the 
Taw gives no remedy by distress or otherwise to the lord of 
whom the lands are holden, but merely a complaint to the 
ordinary or visitor to correct it. 

Donations by this tenure are now out of use; fur since 
the statute of Quia Emptores (18 Ed. I.), as it is said by 
Littleton, none but the king can grant lands to bo so holden. 
(2 Bl. C(m.) 

FRANKENBERG, in the bailiwick of Chemnitz, in the 
kingdom of Saxony, is an agreeable town situated on tho 
Zschopau, and in a picturesque valley: it is well liuilt and 
regularly laid out, and contains about 4dU houses and i'2UU 
inhabitants. Next to Chemnitz it has the largest faolories 
in Saxony for printing cottons, and employs upwurd.s of (KiO 
hands in this branch alone: it also niauufacturu.s cotton::, 
linens, and leather, and has extensive hlcaching-grounds in 
the vicinity. The oopper-mines near it produce but small 
quantities of the metal. 

FRANKENIA'CE/E, a small natural order of Exogoii.w, 
allied to Silcnaceo! and Linacem, with a procumbent habit, 
small leaves, and very often minute tiowor.s half hidden 
among the leaves. They are all furnished -a-itli a tuhiilnr, 
ribbed calyx, and that, together with their having live petul.s, 
a dufinite number of hypogynous stamens, and a ono-celled 
capsule bursting into valves, to whoso edges the seeds ad¬ 
here, gives them a distinctly limited character. Thu species 
are chiotly found in the south of Europe and north of Africa; 
they however occur in various other parts of the world ; one 
species from New Holland, Frankcnia paueillora, rcmaik- 
uble for the size of its flowers, is a very pretty greenhouse 
shrub. 



AtvigotPranlunis pttlverulents.natanl aiui—l.a ilstrni {.Uu^lU suit 
•tunsDi I 3, a tranavotao aoction of Ui« ovary, all magalAod. 

FRANKENSTEIN, a circle of tho Prussian government 
of Breslau, and in the province of Silesia; it is a level 
country, occasionally interspersed with hills, has an area of 
about 181 square miles, and a population of about 42,300. 
It is watetw by the Noisse, raises much flax, together with 
wheat, potatoes, and fruit, and is well supplied with timber. 
Tlie capital of this circle, which bears the same name, is 
situated on the Pausebaoh, in SO** 92' N. lat, and iC° 90' 
E. long. It is a well-built town, sunounded by walls, and 
has four suburbs, m old castle now in ruins, a spacious 
market-place, a Roman Catholic and a Lutheran church, 
besides chuxohes attached to the hospital and banacks, a 
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picture, gallery, botanical garden, seven schools, &o. The 
population was 4610 in 1817; 5509 in 1831, and is at pre¬ 
sent about 5700. The manufictuies of the town consist of 
woollen stuffs, linens, leather, stocking, tobacco, liqueurs, 
&c., and it has a good trade in corn, wine, woollens, See. 

FRANKENTHAL. [Rhine, Cibcle.] 

FRANKFORT on the Main (in German Frankfurt), 
tlie capital of a small republic in the western part of cen¬ 
tral Germany, which has an area of about 91 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north and north-cast by the province of 
Ilanau in Electoral Hesse, bn the south-east and south by 
the province of Slarkenberg in Grand-ducul Hesse, and on 
the west by the duchy of Nassau and part of Grand-ducal 
Hesse. It is supposed to date its origin) from the times uC 
the Merovingian princes. Charlemagne built a palace in 
the town, in which he held a council of the church in the 
year 794. Lewis the Pious surrounded it with walls and 
ditches in 838. In consequence of the treaty of Verdun, 
by which Aix la Cliapelle fell to the share of Lotharius, it 
became the capital of the empire of the Eastern Franks, 
and hither Lewis the German transferred the fairs held by 
the Austrasiaiis. A palace, called the Roeraer (Roman 
palace), was also built hero by its sovereigns, who held their 
courts of ceremony under its roof from tune to time, though 
It was not their fixed abode. In the records of the mid¬ 
dle ages Frankfort is mentioned as one of the prmci)>al 
cities in the German empire, and os a murk of distinction 
was denominated a chamber of ihat empire (ReiehxkummiT), 
which the emperor William jiledged himself, in 1 i!j4, should 
never bo mortgaged or alienated; a pledge which made it 
an immediate dependence of the empire itself. A golden 
bull confirmed the privilege which Frankfort had long en¬ 
joyed, of being the place of all imperial elections. In the 
early part of the 15th century, the Roemer, which had be¬ 
come the property of one of the burgesses about 50 years 
before, was purchased and converted into a town-ball by 
the magistrates, who about this time availed them.selves of 
the prodigality of the German emperors to buy their motio- 
polies and domains in and near the town. The emperor 
Richard conferred additional immunities on it in 11157; 
in 1372, Charles IV. sold the bailiffsliip of the empire to 
the magistracy; and in 1.329, Lewis tho Bavarian em¬ 
powered them to redeem all the properties, tolls, &c., m 
Frankfort or its vicinity which he or liis predecessors might 
liave pawned to others. Tliis right was 8ubse<[uently tuniod 
to very good account by tho magistrates. The great Easter 
fair, in addition to thcMiuhaehiias fair, which had been held 
since the days of Lewis the Gorman, was instituted in I33U. 
Ill 1 390 the town acquired the lauds on the left hunk of the 
Main, on which Sachsunhausen now stands, by which acqui¬ 
sition it completed its pre.sent extent of territory. In 1555 
Charles V. endowed it with the right to the free navigation of 
the Main. The treaty of Westphalia recognized all its iminu- 
niftes, and it was taken under the special protection of tho 
empire by the imperial rescripts of 1682 and 1683. The 
noblemen who settled in the town and connected them¬ 
selves with the wealthier class of inhabitants, gradually 
iurraod clubs, or exclusive companies, and these societies 
ultimately engrossed nearly the whole government; but 
tiioCongressof Viennain 1815put ancndtothcalnisu. The 
emperor Charles VII. resided here from 1742 to 1744, and 
the German diets were at that period transferred to Frank¬ 
fort from Ratisbon. It was tho ^ace of assembly for the states 
of the electorate of the Upper Rhine; and dating from a.d. 
753, 21 German diets were held here. Under the settlement 
of the empire in 1803l^ called the ‘ Deputations-recess,’ all 
the ecclesiastical property within the boundaries was morlo 
over to the town, on oonihtion of its paying certain annuities 
to the amount of 34,000'guldens, ahout 3000/. sterling. The 
arch-chancellor of the empire, who had a large property in 
the town, became a member of the Confederation of the 
Rhine established by Napoleon m 1806, accepted the title 
of * l^nce-Primate,' and was ]^aced at tlie ^ad of the 
government; Napoleon reserving to himself the r^ht of 
nominating his successors. This was a short-lived dignity; 
for Napoleon, finding it convenient to separate lay Dom 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions, put an end to the prinee-primacy 
in February 1810, added the principalities of Fulda an4 
Hanau, with some small exceptions, to tho town and terri¬ 
tory of Frankfurt, erected the whole into tho ‘ Grand Duchy 
of Frankfort,' and appointed PrinCe Eugene, viceroy of Italy, 
ts sovereign. This grand duchy contsuned an area of about 
1990 square miles, with a population of ahout 302,000, a 
P. C., No. 651. 


[ revenue of 3,575,629 guldens, about 295,400/. sterling, and 
I had Frankfort for its capital. It fell to pieces with tho 
downfall of its founder, and a resolution of the congress of 
Vienna on the 9th of Juno, 1815, re-established tho city of 
Frankfort and its former territory as a free state. 

The small extent of territory, which Frankfort possesses 
beyond its walls, lies immediately round them on both sides 
of tho Main; it is quite level, and its soil, a deep sand 
covered with a crust of lava, has been at every point brought 
into a high state of productiveness. It is watered by tho 
Main, and raises corn, though not in quantity sufficient for 
the consumption; potatoes, vegetables, fruit, and wine; 
many horned cattle and sheep ere also bred. Tho iuluibit- 
ants of tho eight villages are partially employed in nfanu- 
facturing, and mechanical pursuits within tho walls of the 
city itself; but the most lucrative occupation they follow 
is that of carriers through many states of Germany. Tho 
jiopulation in 1811 amounted to 47,372; at present it is esti¬ 
mated at about 55,000, namely, 47,000 in tno city and 8000 
in the eight villages; of tho whole number about 7000 are 
Roman IJatholics and 5200 are Jews. It is composed of 
burgesses, in whom tho sovereignty of the state is vested, 
(lomiciliated citizens who are subject to certain restrictions 
with regard to tho application of their industry, and licensoil 
persons, who, in virtue of the payment of a special rate, are 
allowed to live in the town and ^exercise certain callings. 
Tlie Jews have of late years been admitted to enrol them¬ 
selves in the class of burgesses. The majority of the in¬ 
habitants are Lutherans; tho numbers of reformed Luthe¬ 
rans being ahout 3000, Roman Catholics 7000, and Jews 
5 '00. There are 14 Lutheran places of worship (of which 
7 are in the town itself), 2 reformed Lutheran, 3 Roman 
Catholics, and 2 Jewish. 

Tlie euiistitutiun, promulgated on tho 15th May, 1816, 
and sulcimily sworn to on tho 18th October following, 
is deiiiocrntical, and vests the sovereign power in| the bur¬ 
gesses. This power is delegated to throo superior uuthu- 
rilies : the senate, the ])ermancnt committee of bur¬ 
gesses, and the legislative body. The senate is comixiserl 
of 20 members, with the two burgomasters as its presideuts, 
who are elected annually ; Uie bead burgomaster draws \ p 
all reports to the senate and baa the control of the military 
depavlnieut, while the junior controls all affairs relating to 
the police, the corporation, and criminal proceedings. The 
si'iialors discharge all tlio administi'utive functions, and 
compose tho civic tribunal as well as a secondary court of 
appeal; the highest court of appeal being the supreme Iri- 
bunal at Liibeck. The purmaiient comuiitlec is composed of 
61 members, and its principal office is to oolitrol the income 
and expenditure. The legislative body consists of 85 iiicm- 
bers, 29 of whom are senators, and as many are members of 
tho purmaiient committee; the remaining 45 ore chosen 
from an electoral college of 65 burgesses, elected by tlie 
throe civic orders; tho patrician or men of letters; the 
merchants, and the tradesmen, mechanics, 8tc. Tlicy arc 
elected for tho session only, which opens in November and 
sits fur six weeks; their sanction is requisite to all new laws 
as well as to the budget. The nine deputies, who are returned 
by the rural dependencies of Frankfort, do not assist at the 
deliberations, excepting when matters connected with the 
interest of their constituents are brought forward. Tho 
senate and permanent committee are chosen, as vacancies 
occur, from among the other mombers of the legislative 
body. The Jews were partially emancipated by a regulation 
of the 1st November, 1824, and admitted into the class of 
natural born subjects of tho state; but they are excluded from 
taking any part whatever in the administration of its affairs; 
neither can any Jew possess more than one house and one 
garden, nor exercise tne profossion of a notary or attorney 
at law; nor can more Jews follow a given mechanical pui- 
suit than in tho exact proportion of the Jewish to the Chris¬ 
tian inhabitants, who are similarly restricted with regard 
to tlie number of handicraftsmen. Only 15 marriages aie 
allowed to be celebrated among the Jews in the course of 
the year. 

The public income is estimated at 760,000 guidons, about 
66,000/. sterling, and the expenditure at rather less. The 
debt is said to be 8,000,600 guldens, about 700,090/. 

Tho armed foree is composed of a battalion of troops of 
the line, 690 strong, and kept up by enlistment; and Of tho 
landwehr or militia, which includes all tho mule inhabit¬ 
ants belwoon tho ages of 19 and 60, and consisls of two 
squadrons of light-horse, a company of artillery, a battalion 
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each (^eorabinaen, c^asleuTSi snd finine»t six of infhntry, 
and a veteian oor]tt eompoadd of citizens between the ages 
of &6 and 60. 

The Lutherans have a consistory, and the reformeil Luther¬ 
ans two presbyteries, which manage the revenues of the 
churches and direct all ecclesiastical affairs. The Roman 
Catholic clergy and docks are comprehended in the dioceso 
of the bishop reuding at Limburg on the Lahn. 

Frankfort is a member of the German Confbderalion, and 
in coniunotion with the otlier free towns, Liibeck, Bremen, 
and Hamburg, occupies the 17th place in the limited coun¬ 
cil of the diet, but enjoys its independent vote in the full 
council. It furnishes a contingent of 470 men to the army 
of the confederation, and pays a quota of SOU guldens (about^ 
44/.) towards the annual expensea of that body. , 

FRANKFORT (on the Main). The city of Frankfort 
is on tlie right bank of the Main, across which there is « 
stone bridge which unites it with the suburb of Sachson- 
hausen. It lies in 50“ 6' N. lat. and 8“ 36' E. long. The 
valley and the town are commanded on the north by the 
gentle heights of the Rcedcuberg, and at some leagues dis¬ 
tant behind them by the range of the Taunus; and on the 
side of Saohseithausen, in the south, by the Muhlberg, 
Sachsenhausenborg, and.Lcrchesbcrg, offsets of the Oden- 
wald. The old walls and ramparts with their stagnant ditchc.s 
were razed between the years 1806 and 1812, and the site 
converted into spacious park-like grounds; the glacis too is 
now covered with vineyards and gardens, which are extor- 
nally bounded by a broad road; and beyond this road the 
adjacent ground is embellished with a profusion of villas, 
pavilions, and private gardens. Frankfort itself is about 
1830 pages in length along the Main, 1380 in width, and 
4000 in circuit; Kachscuhausen is about 1200 in length, 
Wt of iunonsideroble breadth. 

The principal public outrances are nine largo gales, 
which formerly ran between cumbrous quadrangular 
towers: roost of those have in modern times boon replaced 
by handsome buildinm, modelled from the antieiit tem¬ 
ples of Athens and Rome, &c. Of the nine eiitraucus 
Frauktbrl has seven and Bachsonliausen two. In front of 
the north-eastern entrance is the monument erected by 
Frederick William II., king of Prussia, to the memory of the 
prince of Hesso-Phillipsthal and his gallant followers, who 
fell at the successful storming of the town on the 2nd De¬ 
cember, 1792: it consists of a quadrangular block of Ger¬ 
man marble, surmounted with appropriate trophies, bear¬ 
ing a commemorative inscription, and resting on an artifi¬ 
cial rock. The Bockenheim gate, which is the western 
entrance, is built on the model of tho temple of Apteral 
Victory at Athens, and the Upper-Main gate, on that of 
the porches of the Campus Militum at Pompeii. The adja¬ 
cent buildings are neat structures appropriated as guard¬ 
houses and for the use of the eustom-iWuse officers. The 
Ksebenhelm g^te, tho north-westem entrance, is the only 
specimen extant of the antient gates; it is a lofty massive 
tower, crowned h»five turrets, and is a fine specimen of the 
German architeoture of the fourteenth century. 

Frankfort, inelusive of Sachsenhausen, contains nearly 
4000 houses; between 400 and 500 of them being in the 
latter suburb. They form 6 laige and 14 minor squares or 
open spaces, and above 220 streets and lanes, and have 115 
fountains and walls. The places of worship are 17 in num¬ 
ber ; namely, 7 Lutheran, 2 Reformed-Lutheran, and*3 Ro¬ 
man Cathoiie churches, 3 chapels for Lutherans, and one 
meeting house for the Hermhutbecs, and one synagogue. 

'Die city is divided into 14 tjuarters, numbered ffom A to 
O, 12 within the walls, and 2 m the Sachsenhausen suburb. 
The Belle Vue and other streets, built along the Boule¬ 
vards, which form a handsome screen to the more antient 
part of Frankfort, have been erected since the fortifications 
were demolished. The largwt squaire, called the Rossmarkt 
(Horse Market) is surrounded oy fine buildingn and con¬ 
nected with the square of the thmtre by a apacioua avenue, 
of lime trees and aeaciss. There are fountains m Ihe centra of 
Horse Market as well as in the squares of the Lied)-; 
When and Roelaerberg. The right Wtk of the Mi^, i 
'llpm the upptf fotha fe^gate, vAiefa ie nearly tlte whole 
^igd) of the oity, is adgnd hy a ^«cious quay, and behind 
diis 1«» on uninterrupted imfi of buildings. During 
the fiiirs,'*8 portion of the i'ett which rows of booths 
are erected, presents a scene Of the most auimated de¬ 
scription. 

T^ most rewnckiUe buBdingi ia Ithe town ate the 


‘ Roomer’ W Guildhall, an irre^lar' structure, with lofty 
roots in the did Frankish style. Under its roof are the 
Wahlzimmyr, or Hall of Election, a spacious and hand¬ 
somely furnished apartroeut, in which the electors and their 
representatives were went to assemble and partly conduct 
the business of elcctiiij' the emperors of Germany. It is 
now used for the meetmg of the sonato. Next to it is the 
Kaisersaal, or Imperial Hall, where the emperor, upon his 
election, held his public dinner, at which be was waited 
upon by tho counts and the high officers of the empire. 
There are niches in this hall which contain portraits of the 
emperors of Germany from Conrad to Leopold II,; but 
there was not one left unoccupied for receiving the portrait of 
Francis II., the lost of those sovereiras. A sort of uute-hall, 
with a painted cupola, and furnished with specimens uf the 
pictorial talent of the Frankfurters, opens into the Election 
Hall. Here is also the Depository of the Archives, sur¬ 
rounded by walls six feet in thickness. It contains, among 
other valuable records, the celubrated * Golden Bull,’ pro¬ 
mulgated by Charles IV. in' 1356, which is written on 45 
sheets of parchment. The Roeraer is situated on the west¬ 
ern side of the Roemerberg, an irregular open space or 
square, which has also much of historical mtercst attached 
to it. This is the siiot where the people collected to wel¬ 
come tho newly-elected emperor, bearing his crown and 
sceptre in solemn procession, after he had been anointed in 
the cathedral. 

Not fur from the Roomer is the new Hall of Justice with 
its various courts and oilices; and south of it, on one side 
of the Fahr-gute on the quay of the Main, stands the Saul 
Hof, on tho site of a palace huilt by ].,ewi3tho Pious, CJiar- 
lumagne’s son, in which Charles the Bald was born and 
Lewis the German long resided, but of yvhich scarcely any 
part ia extant, save the Cliapel of St. Elizabeth, a vaulloil 
chamber with columns of red sandstone, and walls six feet 
in thickness. The present building, which is private pro¬ 
perty, was raised in 1717. The Braunfels belongs to one 
uf the old eiiuestrian clubs; the court-yard is used for tlie 
Exchange, and tho spacious saloons oii the first lloor are 
ueciqood, iii the fair time.<, by dealers in all kinds u, 
luxuries, &c., and are tho favounlo lounge for visitors. Tho 
palace of the prince of Tour and Taxis, in tlie north-western 
part of Frankfort, is a spacious structure iu the Frimcli 
style of 1730, ricldy adoruod with paintings, sculptures, and 
antient hangings: it contains ISO apartments, including 
two octagonal halls, and is the spot where the diet uf envoys 
from the states of tlie German (junfederation hold their sit¬ 
ting. The antient House of the Teutonic Knights in Sach¬ 
senhausen, is a sombre massive building in a low situation, 
but well laid out in its internal arrangctiients. It is at pre¬ 
sent tho property of the emperor of Austria. 

The two large buildings in Frankfort, which were once 
public arsenals, were stripped of their contents by the 
French, and are now appropriated to the police as a prison 
and for other purposes. The guard-house, which is chietly 
used as a prison, is an unsightly structure of the early part 
of the sixteenth century, which disfigures the Parade. An 
old Carmelite convent, now tho quarters of the garrison of 
the town, has cloisters covered with faded fresco paintings 
executed in the beginning of the sixteenth century; too 
Stone House, near the Roemerberg, is a fine remnant uf 
the middle a^s, and the Ftirsteneok, near the bridge, may 
he instanced os one of the oldest buildings in Frankfurt. 
Besides these, the theatre, public library, academy of arts 
and sciences, the new hospital of t^ Holy Ghost, a Jews’ 
hc^ital, and an orphan asylum, ar#deserving of attention. 

The church of St. Bartholomew, formerly the cathedral, 
»in the shape of a Roman Cross, of the Gothic order, and 
though begun in the time of the (Wlovingian princes, wa^ 
not finisbed until the middle of the fourteenth century. Its 
oolossal tower, 160 foot in height,is one of the latest models 
of the Gothic. The colepal statue of the patron saint in 
this churc^ reckoned a masterpiece of sculptnre, 0a the 
r^t of twmnd choir is the chapel, in which the electors 
acwpted the German emneiror elect as thehr sovereign after 
he had been crowned ana onointednt the high altar. The 
tower was begun in 1415, and was finished in 1502. At 
ft short distance north of the town, is the public cemetery, 
laid out like a jdeasifre ground of shrubs ; and adjtoing 
it en equally well arranged burial place for the Jewish 
community, There are four hospitals, one of which is for 
lunattes emd epileptic persons; an endian asylum, a.’hoase 
of reftige. for sick poor, and leyem oUtof 
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stitutioni. Among the eeholastic cntaMkhments are a 
gymnnsiuTn of six closttea, conducted by a director, bIx prn- 
fesBors, and nine maBtera; a normal school of. 13 classes, 

7 for boys and 6 for girls, and a variety of other seminaries. 
The public library contains about 60,000 volumes, among 
■which are a complete collection of works relating to Gksrman 
history, and many rare MSS., early editions, and engravings. 

The scientific institutions of Frankfort comprise a Me¬ 
dical Institute, founded in 1763 by the liberality of ft. 
Senkonberg, which is composed of a medical library, an 
anatomical theatre and lecture-rooms, and botanical garden. 
The Senkenberg Society of Naturalists was united to this 
establishment in 1817, and in the adjoining buildings pos- 
sosHcs an extensive museum, to which Riippell, the explorer 
of north-eastern Africa and the parts adjacent, who tra¬ 
velled partly at the society's expense, has contributed several 
valuable collections in natural history. Frankfort also pos¬ 
sesses a philosophical society, a society of the useful arts, 
which has a mechanics’ school; a society of industry; Slce- 
dcl’s Institute of the fliio arts, which possesses a choice 
collection of paintings, &c., bequeathed by the founder, 
who left an endowment for lectures and instruction in such 
branches of knowledge as are connected with the fine arts; 
a school of design, a society for tlio fine arts, the Bethmann 
museum of antiques, a soriciv for encouraging the study of 
the (lermnn language, ft. Senkenberg also endowed 

the town hospital. The libraries of the cathedral and the 
Dominicans arc also rich iii rare MSS. and old editions. 
Tliore are twenty-two booksellers’ establishments, fourteen 
prill ling-houses, and three type-foundries in Frankfort. 

With regard to the present amount of the population, wo 
liavo no ollieiul returns before us; by some writers it is 
estimated as low as 4.3,000, and by others as high as 48,000. 
It is certain however that it decreased considurably betwoeli 
1817 and 18‘i,'»; for in the first of these years it was officially 
staled to bo 47,830, and in the last 41,682, including 10,360 
males and I'emalos not born in the town. 

With the e.xccjitiou of Ijachsenhausen and its 6000 inha- 
bitiuits, who are principally agriculturists, gardeners, and 
day-labourers, the citizens of Frankfort duriie their sub¬ 
sistence from eonimeice, money operations, and manufac¬ 
tures. It is a place of considerable transit for German and 
foreign produce. The chief articles of trado are wines, 
English, French, and Italian goods. Bavarian timber, Ger¬ 
man wools, colonial produce, and German manufactures. 
The old anagram, ‘ Fanura mercatorum fundo,’ (I found a 
temple of traders), well indicates the sources of its jiros- 
perity. The fairs, held at Easter, and in August or Sep¬ 
tember, are no longer what they were in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, when they were frequented at times by os many as 
40,000 strangers; hut they still afford an animating and 
attractive scene. The chief manufactures are carpets, gal¬ 
loon, tohaecu, cards, cottons, silks, printer’s black, &o. 

FRANKFORT, a government circle forming the eastern 
part of the province of Brandenburg in Prussia, is bounded 
on the north by Pomerania, and on the south by the king¬ 
dom of Saxony. It contains an area of about 7602 s(|iuire 
miles, is divided into 18 minor circles, has 67 towns, 7 iiiax- 
kot-villages, and upwards of 1700 villages and hamlets, and 
the numlicrof inhabitants is about 706,000, independently 
of the military. The soil, particularly in the south, is a 
dixip and richly-produotive sand. There are numerous- 
woods and forests, which occupy a fourth part of the sur- 
Ikce. The rivers which water the circle are the Oder, 
Ncisse, Warthe, Obra, Pleiske, &c. It produces much 
grain, flax and hemp, hops, tobacco, timber, &c.; and 
there are rich meadows in the vicinity of the rivers, on 
which, in 1831, were fed 68,014 horses, 276,365 homed 
cattle, and 916,698 sheep and goats. 

FRANKFORT, the capital of the government circle, as 
well as of a minor circle of tne same name, is a town pleasantly 
situated on the left bank of theipder, and surrounded on 
the land-side by vine-clad heights and gardonti: in 62" 22' 
N. lat., and 14° 46' E. long.; at an elevation of 116 feet 
above the level of the sea, and at a distance of about 48 
miles south-east of Berlin. It is regularly built, encircled 
by walls with towers, five gates, and a ditch, and has three 
suburbs, one of which, the Damm, lies on the left bank of 
the Oder, which is traversed by a bridge of wood. The 
number of houses is about 2450, and of the population about 
22,000, besides the military: in 1817 it was 13,892. It has 
a market-place and six Protestant churches, a Roman Ca- 
tbolie chapel, and a synagogue. Ihe Upper Church has 


some fine windows of painted glass. The University, founded 
here in 1508, was transferred to Breslau in 1810. Frank¬ 
fort possesses a gymnasium with a library, an upper or 
grammar-school, and nine schools for the inferior classes, 
an obstetric seminary, an orphan asylum, two hospitals, a 
house of correction, and a free school for 300 soldiers’ child¬ 
ren, founded in memory of Leopold, duke of Brunswick, 
who lost his life hero in April, 1788, while endeavouring to 
save a man from drowning A monument was also erected 
to him at the eastern end of the bridge across the Oder. 
In fknnt of the Guben gate is a three-sided pyramid, resting 
on a block of stone, which was raised by the freemasons’ 
lodge in 1776, to the memory of Kleist, the poet, who fell in 
the battle of Kunersdorf. The manufactures of the town 
consist of wines, mustard, brandy, tobacM, sugar, gloves, 
stockings, linen, leather, Stc.: its trt^e is extensive, and 
the three periodical feirs, instituted in 1263, aro well fre¬ 
quented, particularly by Polish dealers. The inhabitants 
are engaged also in the navigation of the Oder, on which 
above 2000 vessels and craft annually pass Frankfort. 

FRANKFORT, in America. [Ksnthcky.] 

FRANKINCENSE, Common, is the produca^of the 
Abies exoelsa (Dec.), tlio Pinus abies (Linn.), common 
spruce Hr, from which it either ggtudes spontaneously or 
more abundantly from incisions of the bark. When it first 
flows out, it is liquid, hut on exposure to the air concretes, 
and is collected during autumn and winter. It occurs in 
two states, in tears (Thus, or Olihanum sylvestre), and in 
largo irregular lumps, or compressed cakes. When recent, 
the colour should bo white, or only inclining to yellow, 
subdiaphanous, soft, tenacious, and glutinous: by the action 
of time it becomes hard, and oven friabfe, the colour having 
deepened into an orange hue. By the heat of the hand it 
softens, and liy a higlier temperature liquefies. It pos¬ 
sesses a turpentine-liko odour and taste. It is insoluble in 
water, but completely soluble in alcohol with the aid of heat. 

It consists of two kinds of rosin mixed with oil of tur- 
pontino. By melting it in water, and straining it through 
strong cloths, it is deprived of much of its oil, when it 
is termed pix arida, or Burgundy pitch. 

It is scarcely now used internally, but is irritant and 
diuretic. Externally it is rubelacient, and consequently 
enters into the iHimposition of many plasters. 

For the genuine Thus, or frankincense of the antients, 
see Boswelha. ; also Olibanum, as the substances distin¬ 
guished by this name (derived from the Arabic looban) were 
of dillercnt kinds, and procured probably from Africa and 
Arabia, ns well as from India. 

FRANKLIN. [Missouri.] 

FRANKLIN. In the reign of Elizabeth a franklin was 
a freeholder, or yeoman, a man above a vassal or villain, 
but not a gentleman. Ho is mentioned as of this descrip¬ 
tion in sovenil passages of Shakspearo’s plays. In earlier 
times he was a personage of mucli more dignity, and seems 
to have been distinguished from a common freeholder by 
the greatness of his possessions. Chaucer’s franklin was a 
rich and luxurioits gonllcmiin, a chief man at the sessions, 
and had been sheriffi and frequently knight of the shire. 

An hoiifliioldftr, nnd that a greto wus he; 

Stilnt Julian he wait In his coiitrtH*. 
lint brede. hit nle, was alwoy after on; 

A bettor euvynod nuiii was uowhernon. 

Wilhoutcn buke metu never wttt his bout. 

Ot (Ish and,lluth, and that so plenteonsj 
It snowed iu his lums of metu and driuke, 

(ir.alle deluieus that men cood of thlnke* 

After the sondry tesous of the yure. 
bo changed he nis maU« and his soupero. 

Ful’mauy a fat partriab haddo he In mewe, 

And many a hrtmte, and many a Inca in ttewe. 

MV was his eoke, but if his sauce wese 
Foiiiant and eharite. and redy all his gere. 

His tahie dormant in his hallo alway 
Slode redy covered alia the longe day* 

At sessions there was he lord and sIm. 

FttU ofion time ho was knight of the shire. 

An anelaoe and a gipciere all of silk. 

Heng at bis ginlel, white as aovwe milk. 

A sherove haUde ha ben. and a contour. 

'Was no wher awlehe a wwthy vavasour.* 

Fortoicuo, ‘ De Logibus Anglito,’ c. 29, describes the 
firanklin as' Pater femtlias—magnis ditatus possessionibga.’ 
(Naros’s Oloisarj/ in voce ; 'I^rwliitt’s Notes on the Can¬ 
terbury Tales, 4to., Oxf., 1798, vol. ft. p. 402.) 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, born ot Boston, in Now 
England, January 6 , 1700 , was the son of a tallow-chandler 
in humble circumstances, but intelligent and strong-minded 
As a fty he had a great desire to go to sea; but he also die- 
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played a fondnes* for reading, which induced his father to st^lative, and inquiring in physical as well as in meta* 
apprentice him to another son, who was a printer at Boston, physical science. But science in his hands always bore 
His love of books, which he had now more means of in- fruit directly applicable to the uses of common life; and 
dulging, weaned him from the love of the sea; and he wliile ho never neglected his own affairs, industry and 
prartiseil great abstinence and self-denial, the better to economy of time onatiled him to originate, or take an active 
Improve his opportunities-of study. At the same time he part in supporting, a variety of projects for the public good, 
made himself an able workman. The two brothers how- A list of the chief of them will show, shortly and dearly, 
ever did not agree; the elder used an undue severity, to what sort of objects his benevolent exertions were 
which the younger, as ho himself says, did something to directed. 

provoke by his imporiinence. These quarrels led to a step, 1732. Set on foot and procured subscriptions for the first 
which, with his usual candour, Franklin has plainly re- public library, incorporated in 1742 by the name of ‘ The 
latcd, and declared to have been dishonourable. His Library Company of Philadelphia.’ 
indentures had, for certain reasons, been cancelled, under a 1738. Eslablished the first association fur extinguishing 
iwiratc agreement that he should continue to serve for the fires; and, at a later period, tlie first Fire Insurance Corn- 
full period of apprenticeship. A new quarrel arising, ho paiiy. 

took advantage of the letter of the law, and declared his 1749. Raised subscriptions for the foundation of a public 
reNolution to quit his brother’s service. The printer took academy, the schools of Pennsylvania being few and bad. 
caro so to represent this matter that Benjamin was unable This was the origin of the prosont university of Penn- 
tn find employment in Boston. He therefore went away sylvania. 

secretly, without the consent of his parents, in 172.3, and 17S2. Raised subscriptions and procured an auxiliary 
after a vain trial to find work at New York, engaged him- want from the legislature to establi^ the first hospital in 
self to aji obspiu-o printer in Philadelphia, named Keirocr. Philadelphia; a scheme siigge.sted in the first instance by a 
There ho lived frugally and creditably for a year and a physician of the city, who had not inlluenco enough to work 
half: Imt being induced by deceptive promises of patronage it out. 

to think of setting up for himself as a muster printer, ho 1754. Proposed a plan for a union of the American pro- 
.sailcd for England, in the beginning of 1725, to purchase vinces against invasion, in which a germ of the future Union 
the necessary stock in trade. On his arrival lie discovered may bo found. It was kept alive, ho used to say, like all 
that a cruel fraud had been practised, inasmuch as his good notions, though nut carried into effect at the time, 
pretended friend had neither the power nor the wish to help It was approved by a species of congress from six of the 
him ; and being destitute of money or credit, ho again found provinces, but rejected both by the colonial assemblies and 
employment as a journeyman printer in London. His own the British government. 

account of this portion of his life, which offers an admirable He was also a zealous member of several societies; 
exiiraplo of frugality and industry, will be road with pleasure, among them, of the Philadelphia Society for the Improvo- 
Huying gained the good will of Mr. Denham, a merchant of ment of Prisons, and the Pennsylvanian Society for the 
Philatlclpliia, he returned thither as that gentleman’s clerk. Abolition of Slavery, both founded in 1787. 
in July, 1726. Ho now considered his prospects to be pro- As a philosopher, his name is indissolubly linked with 
mising: hut in 1727 Mr. Denham died, and Franklin being the history of electricity, in which he was one of tlie most 
unable to do better, returned to his old trade and his old active, patient, and successful experimenters; and his 
master, Keiiner. In the course of two years he gained industry was rewarded by that brilliant discovery, the 
credit and friends to enable him to set up in business on his corner stone of his scientific fame, of the identity of the 
own account; and September 1, 1730, he married a young elocf’ ic fluid and lightning. His attention was first 
woman to whom, before his voyage to England, he had been tv I this way in 1745, the science being then in its in- 
attached. liuic), by the transmission of an electrical apparatus to 

Franklin had early renounced Christianity, nor does it Philadelphiiv, for the purpose of having the experiments 
appear, though he has nnequivoi’ally recorded his belief in which had attracted so much notice in Europe repeated in 
uod and in a future existence, that he ever again gave America. In 1747 he sent a series of letters to England, 
credence to revealed religion. About this'timc however a in which he noted the power of sharp points both to attract 
great change took place m his views. In London he had and to give out electric matter; and explained his theory, 
written a pamphlet to prove (we quote his words)' from tho that instead of the phenomena observed being produced by 
attributes of God, his goodness, wisdom, and power, that two different electric fluids, they arose from the effort made 
there could Ite no such thing as evil io the world; that vice to restore an equilibrium when one body was overcharged, 
and virtue did not in reality exist, and were nothing more and another undercharged, with electricity. A body in the 
than vain distinctions.’ Reflection on the conduct ul'other, former state he called positivMy, iii the latter state nCga- 
free-thinkors, hy whom he had sufforod, and on some parts lively electrified. This theory he used to c.xplain the action 
uf hU own life, which he has candidfy related and con- of the Leyden jar; and though not universally admitted; 
(lemned, brought him to a different way of thinking; and, [Elkctricity, p. 336,] it at least furnishes a simple arid' 
he says, ‘I was at last convinced that truth, probity, and satisfactory explanation of the phenomena of the soience. 
sinoer% in transactions between man and man wore of the {Library qf lhej[yi Knmdedge, ‘ Elcotricity,’ sect. 49.) In 
utmost importance to the happiness of life; and I resolved 1749 he' bad conjectured the identity of lightning and elec- 
from that moment, and wrote the re.solution in my jour- fricity, and suggested tho idea of protecting houses by 
nal, to pmetiso them as long as I lived.’ This resolution pointed conductors, but did not prove it till 1752. He was 
he frilly kept. His honesty and straightforwardnessjiave waiting for the erection of some lofty building, upon whigh 
passed unquestioned, even by the numerous enemies whom an insulated iron rod might he placed, in hope that on the 
iiis religious and political opinions raised against him. passage of a thunder-ciond overhead, sparks might bo 

Unceasing industry, busmees-like habits, a large fund of taken from the rod, as from a charged conductor, v^ien it 
disposablo talent, ^neral infbrmation, and readiness in the occurred to him that, by flying a kite, pointed with iron, 
use of his pen, eimer for amusement or instruction, gra- during a thunder-storm, the matter of lightning might, if 
dually secured to Franklin a large circle of friends, and his views were correct, be drawn down the string. Me tied 
raised him from poverty* to affluence. Ho engaged in life- a key fo the end of the hempen string, insulateo the whole 
rature; edited a newspaper, wrote a pamphlet to advocate apparatus by adding if piece of silk to the end next the 
a pap« currency: and in 1732 projected ‘ Poor Richard’s hand; and the experiment succeeded. Sparks were taken 
Almani^’ of which the distii^ishing feature was a aeries from the key, a Leyden |»r was charged, and the piieno- 
of maxima of prudence and industry, in the form of pro- mena exhibit wrare identicalty the same as if att eleoMeal 
verhS. It was continued for 2fcyeara, and is aaid to nave maohitie hail bCen. used instead of the kite. He varied the 
reoehed a eiroulation of 10,009 annually. These maxims, experiment by fixing an insulated iron rwl at the top rf Mss 
cMleeted in one piece, called’The Way to Wealth,'obtained house; and immediately proceeded to turn his diScove^ to 
uncommon popularity,and have been translated into various account try publahing a plan' firr defending lioiaies ^om 
lamuagM. . • lightning by the use of piratod banductors. 

FraiikUu's turn of mind was eminently praoticsl. Be His charactw, in. relerenee to this branch of his pursilits, 
sidd with tmth, *I have alwityS ‘adt a greater value on the has been described in riw-fbllowing terms by Sir H. Dkvy: 
chancter of a tfoer qf geed twm oil any other kind of re- ’A singular fidieity for induction guided all his rmear^wa, 
putation.’ Not that ha joined fo the vnUnur prejudiee of' and by very small means be established very gtaisd 
fWUfog theory imd pmotioe fo oppontfon, Ifo he was bold, Tbestyle «nd manner of his pufokoljon (on 
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almost as worthy of admiration as the doctrine it contains. 
He has endeavoured to remove all mystery and obscurity 
from the subject. He has written equally for the uninitiated 
and fur the philosopher; and he has rendered his details 
amusing as well as perspicuous, elep:ant as well as simple. 
Science appears in his language in a dress wonderfully 
docorous, the best adapted to display her native loveliness. 
He has in no instance exhibited that false dignity by which 
]>hilo8upby is kept aloof from common applications, and he 
has sought rather to make her an useful inmate and servant 
in the common habitations of man, than to preserve her 
merely os an object of admiration in temples and palaces.' 
(Life, by Dr. Davy.) 

To Fri^klin's other scientific labours wc can only allude. 
They treat of many branches of meteorology, mari time pheno* 
inena, shipbuilding and various subjects connected with 
uarigalion, as the Gulf Stream, and the effect of oil in still¬ 
ing waves; of the proper construction of stoves and chim¬ 
neys, which, to use a common phrase, seems to have been 
one of his hobbies; of the art of swimming, which, being 
himself an excellent swimmer, he was anxious to recom¬ 
mend as a universal branch of education: subjects conson¬ 
ant to his )iractieal character, and most of them directly 
applicable to the increase of human comforts. Papers on 
tlieso matters nearly fill the second volume of his collected 
works; his electrical treatises and letters occupy the first 
volume, and his moral, historical, and political writings the 
third. 

To return to Franklin’s private history; the increasing 
estimation in which he was held, was manifested in bis suc¬ 
cessive appointments to different offices. In 17.36 ho was 
made dork to the General Assembly of Pennsylvania; in 
1737, postmaster of Philadelphia; in 1747 he was elected 
as one of the representatives of Philadelphia in tho Assem- 
Idy; in 17.53 he was appointed deputy postmaster-general 
W the British colonies. 

When he first became a member of Assembly, that body 
and the proprietary governors, Penn’s representatives 
[PknnsylvanniaI, wore in hot dispute, chiefly with respect 
to tho immunity from taxation claimed by the latter. In 
tliis Franklin took an active pert. ‘ Ho was soon looked 
up to as tho head of the opposition, and to him have been 
attributed many of tho spirited replies of the Assembly to 
the messages of the governors. His inlluenco in that body 
iVBS very groat. This arose not from any superior jwwers 
of eloquence; he spoke but seldom, and ho never was 
known to make ony thing like an elaborate harangue. His 
speeches often consisted of a single sentence, or of a well 
told stor)', the moral of which was always obviously to the 
point. He never attempted tho flowery fields of oratory. 
His manner was plain and mild. His style in 8])eaking was 
like t hat of his writings, simple, unadorned, and remarkably 
concise. With this plain manner, and his penetrating ana 
solid judgment, ho was able to confound the most eloquent 
and subtle of his adversaries, to confirm the opinion of his i 
friends, and to make converts of the unprejudiced who bud 
opposed him.’ (Life, p. 115.) Having thus shown his 
talents, he was sent to England in 1757, on the port of tho 
Assembly, to manage the controversy before the privy coun¬ 
cil ; ond was successful: it was decided that the estates of 
the proprietaries ought to pay their fair proportion of tho 
public burtlions. He remained in England after this qiigs- 
tion was settled, as agent for Pennsylvania; and his con¬ 
duct was so highly approved that Massachusetts, Maryland, 
and Georgia, severally appointed him their agent. By this 
time his name was well known to European philosophers. 
He was chosen a member of the Royal Society, and of 
several foreira scientific bodies at a later period; in 1772 
he was roaae a foreign associate of the Academic des 
Sciences, and the universities of Oxford, Edinburgh, and 
St. Andrews, admitted him to the degree of D.C.L. On his 
return to America in 1762, he received tho thanks of the 
Assembly, ‘ as well for the fiuthful discharge of his duty to 
that province in particular, as for the many and important 
services done to America in general during his residence in 
Great Britain.’ 

Being re-elected a member of Assembly, Franklin was 
earnest in endeavouring to procure a change in the govern¬ 
ment by vesting direotly in the king those i^hts and 
powers, which were h^d mediately by the proprietaries, to 
the as he thought, of tile community. Party spirit 

ran hig^ on this point; and tite ftiends of the proprietaries 
had influence enough to ixrevent faU election in 1764. On 


the meeting of the Assembly, however, ho was re-appointed 
provincial agent in England. He was a warm opponent of 
the Stamp Act: and his examination at the bar of the 
House of Commons in 1766, when tho repeal of that un¬ 
happy measure was proposed, shows the minuteness, variety, 
and readiness of his information. (Soo his]works, vol. iii., p. 
245.) In tlie outset of the contest be seems to have been 
truly desirous of effecting a reconciliation between the mo¬ 
ther country and the colonies. The rough treatment which 
he experienced in the course of his n^otiations is reported 
to have changed his temper. Tliat he should have boon 
deprived of his postmastership, is not wonderful. On one 
occasion, befiwe the privy council, being assailed by Wed- 
derburne, then solieito.r-general, in a torrent of gross per¬ 
sonal abuse, which was received with evident pleasure by 
the council, he bore it in silence, and apparently unmoved. 
On changing his dress, however, he is reported to have said, 
that he never again would wear that suit till ho had 
received satisfaction for that day’s insult. His next appear¬ 
ance in it was on the day when, as minister of the United 
Slates, he signed the treaty by which England recognised 
the independence of the colonies. 

Ill 1775, having lost all cx)flfctation of bringing about a 
reconciliation, he returned to Philadelphia; and the day 
after he Iniiflod, was elected a delegate to the Congress 
then assembled in that oily. His character and services 
marked him out for the most important employments 
during that and the following year: among them he 
was sunt oil a fruitless missiun to persuade the Canadians 
to join in tho insurrection; and was appointed president 
of tho convention assembled at Philadelphia, for tho 
purpose of remodelling the government of Pennsylvania. 
Towards the end of 1776 he was scut to France, where in 
conjunction with his brother minister, Silas Deane, he suc¬ 
ceeded in inducing the Frencli government to form an 
offensive and defensive alliance w-ilh the United States, 
February 6, 1778. Having made several journeys to the 
Continent in his former visits to Europe, he was already 
known in person as well as by reputation to the scieittific 
and literary men of France, by whom ho was received with 
the highest marks of respect. Nor did his political engage¬ 
ments prevent his bestowing some share of his attention On 
science. He bore a part in exposing the impudent fiauds 
practised under the name of animal magnetism. In 1785 
ho was recalled, at his o\ni wish, and was succeeded by 
•Jefferson. Soon after his return ho was chosen member 
of the supreme executive council for the city of Philadel¬ 
phia, and in a short time was elected president of tho 
same. In 1787 he was delegate for the state of Penn¬ 
sylvania, in the convention appointed to revise and amend 
the Articles of Union, and his last political act was an 
address to his collcaguos, entreating them to sacrifice 
their own private views, for tho sake of unanimity in re¬ 
commending the new constitution, as determined by the 
majority, to their constituents. 

After enjoying, through a long life, an unusual share o. 
health, the just reward of temperance and activity, Frank¬ 
lin was compelled in 1788 to quit public lil'e, by the infir¬ 
mities of age. But he still retained his philanthropy umli- 
miuishod, and his intellect unclouded; and his name ap¬ 
pears, as president of the Abolition Society, to a memorial 
to Congress, dated February 12, 178!), praying them to exert 
tho full extent of power vested in them by the constitution 
in discouraging the traffic in men. Tills was his last public 
act. Still ho preserved his livoline.ss and energy, during 
those intervals of ease which a painful disease, the stone, 
afforded to him. This however was not the proximate cause 
of his death. He was carried off, after a short illness, by a 
disease of tho lungs, April 17, 1790, aged 84. 

Dr. Franklin’s published works were collected in three 
volumes, with his fragment of his own life, continued by 
Dr. Stuber, prefixed. He bequeathed his papers to bis 
grandson, William Temple Franklin, by whom, after long 
delay, an excellent ‘ Life Franklin,’ including many of 
his miscellaneous writing and much of his coircspondence, 
has been published. The Biog. Umvemello contains a 
long memoir of him by Biot (For some remarks as to a 
particular paper left behind him by Franklin, see Tucker’s 
Life qf Jenson, vol. i. p. 338). 

FRANlCLINITE, a mineral which occurs in attached 
crystals, granular and massive. The primary fiirm of the 
crystal is a cube; its colour is deep iron-black. Opaque. 
Lustre metallic. Specific gravity 4*87, 4 09. Hardness 
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6‘0, 6 5. Streak deep red-brown. Cleavage parallel to the 
planea of the regular octahedron, but very indistinct Frac¬ 
ture conchoidal. Mimetic, but without polarity. 

The massive varieties are amorphous. Structure granu¬ 
lar, compact This mineral is found at Franklin, Now 
Jersey, North America. 

According to Berthier it consists of,—■ 

PeroKide of iron ... 66 
Oxide of zinc .... 17 
Red oxide of manganeso . . 16 

— S9 

FRANKS. [Frawci.] 

FRASCA'TI, a tosra of the Campagna, eight miles oast- 
south-east of Rome, situated on the north-west slope of the 
Tusculan Mount On the summit of the mountain, which 
is 2000 feet above the sea, and about two miles above 
Frascati, are the ruins of antient Tuscnlum, a town of 
Latium, built long before Romo, and often mentioned in 
Roman history. After the subjection of Latium to Rome it 
was governoa as a municipium. Several distinguished 
Roman families, such as the Marailia and the Porcia, came 
from Tusculum. It was a ^ong place, both from its posi¬ 
tion and the Solidity of its wnHs, which enabled it to resist 
the attack of Hannibal. Tusculum continued to exist after 
the fall of llie empire, being under the rule of its counts 
till the end of the twelfth century, and was the residence of 
several popes, among others Alexander III. In 1169 the 
Tusetilaus fought and defeated the Romans; hut in 1191 
the Romans took Tusculum, and destroyed it. Remains of 
the walls of houses, and of the citadel, are still extant, as 
wtdl as a small theatre, and a curious crypt, with a kind of 
arched roof of primitive construction, ((itdl’s Tnjiography 
qf Rome and its Vicinity.) Tlio lull of Tusculum is vol¬ 
canic, and is separated from the central mass of th<! Alban 
mount by the Alban valley, through which runs the Via 
Latina. 

After the destruction of Tusculum, tho inhabitants built 
theqtsolves huts on the lower slope of the hill towards 
Rome, and covered them with ‘ ftasche,’ boughs of trees, 
friga which tho modern town has taken its name. It has 
sQjne P>od_ buildings, 4000 inhabitants, and is a bishop’s 
sec. The air is wholesome, the place being above the region 
of tho malaria, and the country around is planted with lino 
trees. But its villas form tho great nttraetimi of Frascati, 
It being a place of resort of the Roman nobility and car¬ 
dinals fit the summer and atitumn. One of the most splen¬ 
did of these residences is the Villa Aldobrandini. called 
also Belvedere, adorned with numerous fountains, and 
water-works, and paintings. Tlie villas Tavertia and Mon- 
Uragone, belopging to the Borghese family, the Villa Brac- 
ciano, with frescoes by Dominichino, tlte Villa Conti, with 
its tine groves, tho Villa Falconieri, and others, are also 
worthy of attention. Tho silo of the Tusctilanum of Cicero 
is not exactly known; some believe it to have lieen near 
Grotta Ferrattt, on the road from Frascati to the Alban 
lake; others place % near La Ruflnolln, on the hill of old 
Tusculum. There are remains of antient buildings all aliout 
this neighbourhood. Grotta Ferrate is ah abbey of Basilian 
monks, established in the eleventh century, who retain 
the Greek liturgy. The cliurch is adorned with fine fres¬ 
coes by Domimemno; and the convent has a library, with 

S Greek manuscripts. (Valdry, Voyages on ItcdU; 

^ li, Sfemorie Storiene delV anttco Tmcolq oggi ^as- 
cali.) 

FRATRICRLIl, or JJttle Brethren, also called Frafrps 
depau^e pM, a. rBligious'sectyrkich arose in Italy towwds 
the end of the thirteenth cenftiry. They were Fraueiscan 
monks who separated themselvek front the grand corntnu- 
nUy of St. Franols with the intentkm of obeying the laws 
of their founder in a more rigorous manner thtin they we‘re 
obeyed by the other Franciscan^ Th^ accoHiitgly re- 
nonnepd mry kind bf property, both oommon ann indi- 
vidutdi and lagged from door to door tbeir daily suluiistenpd, 
alleging that noitW Clwisl nor ftis Apostle? had any pos- 
sessienk eitljer in^dual or in commoti; gtid, tlmt these 
were the tsomn wlneh St. Francis had cominatided Ihc^ 
to Mtate. Thigt went ahtm* dotbed in rags declaiming 
against tho vkes of the pope ana the biahoiM, and fo»ii6ld 
the refbrmation of the oh^fr the restoration of ihe 
true fpiMP m Christ Igr the i^l of St Fraocia. 

A? thfl^ranalseaQ order aokmowieiuM Ibr ihtootupanions a 
Mt of then who observe the lhird^.to pratgVd by St 
IwSoiB, and were thefetbre contmOmji ttaM 'Tertfiurli; so 


likewise the order of the Fratrlcelli, wno were anxiotis to he 
considered as the only true followers of St. Francis, had a 
m«at number of Tertiarii attached to their cause. Ihese 
Tertiavii, or half monks, were called in Italy Bixoehi or Bo- 
cazoi, in France Beguins, in Germany Begwards or Beg- 
hardt. This last appellation was generally applied to them. 
The Tortiarii differed from the Fratricelli, not in their 
opinions, but only in their manner of living. The Fratri¬ 
celli wore real monks, subject to tho rule of St Francis, 
whilst fte Bizochi or Bedards, as well as the Franciscan 
Tertiarii, excepting their dirty habits and certain maxims 
and observances vmioh they followed in compliance with 
the rules of their patron saint, lived after the manner of 
other men, and wete therelbre considered as laymen. Tho 
Beghards were divided into two classes, tho perfect and the 
im^fect. The first lived on alms, abstained from marriage, 
anil bad no fixed dwellings; the second had houses, wives, 
and poBBossions, and were engaged in the common avoca¬ 
tions of life like other peoplo. Pope Ccleslin V. was 
favourably disposed to tho Fratricelli, and jpormitted them 
to constitute themselves into a separate order. They were 
submissive to that pope, but they violently opposed his 
successor, Boniface Vlll., and sub.seqiieut popes who per- 
socutod _ their sect. Tlie Fratriiojlli were accused of great 
enormities, and persecuted by tho court of Rome, but they 
found protection from princes, nobles, and towns, who re¬ 
spected them on account of the austerity of their devotion. 
Iho Fratricelli did not always submit with the meekness of 
tho first Christian martyrs to their persecutors, 1ml tre- 
^uently opposed force to force, and even put to death some 
inquisitors in Italy. This sect coiithiucd during tho I'unr- 
tcenth century, and spread as far as Bohemia, Silesia, and 
Poland. The members of it were most severely persecuted 
in the fifteenth century, and many of them lied from France 
to England and Ireland. All the persecutions directed 
against the sect did not however extinguish it, and some 
remnants of it existed till the reformation of Luther, whose 
doctrines they embraced. Their name is supposed 1o have 
been derived from Pratricellus or FratcreWus, an Italian 
nickname which was applied in tho middle ages to all per¬ 
sons who, without belonging to any religious order, assumed 
a sanctimonious appearance. 

FRAUNHOFER. [Optics, Practical.] 
FRAUSTADT. [Posen.] 

FRA'XINUS, the genus under which the common ash 
is curnpreheiided, is a collection of aiborescom planfs in- 
habiting various parts of the more temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere, both in the old and new world, but 
unknown in a wild stale in tho southern. Although, if 
strictly limited, tho speejes are destitute of corolla, yet the 
genus does, in fact, Mong to tho natural order of the olive 
and lilac, a transition to which is afforded by what are com¬ 
monly called iiowering'aahes, th* Orni of modern botanists, 
in which a corolla exists in the form of four loqg narrow 
petals. Both these genoi'B have the kind of fruit called a 
key, or technically, a ‘ samara,’ that is, a seed-vessel which 
does not open, which contains one or two cells, and which is 
prolonged into a thin wing at the apex. As they ara all 
called ashes in the gardena and are exceedingly nearly 
related to each other, we notiee tljem both in this place, 


1. Vnx\m»,ot TyueAsnes. 

Of these the most impertapt is the common ash, or T¥aw~ 
inus e.rceMar, a jtpe inhabiting the cooler parts of Europe 
from Great Britain to a considerable distance through Asia. 
It is said to ettistih Japap in a wild state, but this requires 
oonfirmation; it does not occur in North America, but 
species similar to it ip appearance are comnjon on that 
continent The ash is one of the ipost useftil of ourRrl^h 
trees op account of the excellence of its lia>4 iopgli wimo,' 
and the rapldjty of iti; growth In its bppearmibe too H 1$ 
siUKularly gracefii] foj- a. Euifepean ifee, often resep^lto 
in its slepat atoms pud thin ai^ folia|» the .aoacias of 
pio«a MjBppf Evetw dhe Wko has Seen the heautifril e®| 
of the ashes mintfted with the ruins of Net% Abb^, nf 
^uthipmp^nt mast teve been stt^clt this peemto^, 
Tfre l^neipal oMeetloh to fiflt W injury it dpes Jo 
the p%ts whi^ grow in jts neighborhood, by rapilW 
ekhaustmg ^ie soil ap ifl o^niaable materials, lii 
eohieqUenim of. thto fcjv will thrive, or even jp^w 
vere near «! aMrhSiiiee ih^ impromisty of the tim&mpn 
prabtioe ti>ie awi in hedgerows; therntjoRli^df % 

roots mayalvajtto aistinotly tratofi by the sM 
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paleneM of the crops that stand near it. Many varieties, or 
supposed varieties of it, are known to cultivators, and irniny 
more might ensity be collected if it were worth the while; 
for it sports very mucli in a wild stato. The most striking 
of the reputed varieties are the following:— 

1. 1!\k weeping; with all the characters of the common 
wild tree, except that the branches grow downwards instead 
of upwards, so that if grafted upon a lofty stem the head 
will soon reach the ground and form a natural arbour. This 
is said to have originated accidentally in a field at Glam- 
linga% in Cambridgeshire. 

2. The entire leaved; with all its leaves simple, broad, 
ovate, coarsely serrated, and puckered. Nothing can well 
be more unlike the common ash than this, which neverthe¬ 
less appears upon good authoritv to be merely a seedling 
variety. Out of leaf it is hardly distiuguishable by its 
branches from its prototypo. 

3. curled leaved ; with very short stunted branches, 
and deep green crumpled leaves. If this is, as it is said to 
be, a mere monstrous variety of Pr. excelsior, it is one of the 
most remarkable with which we are acquainted. It has a 
particularly dark aspect; its leaves lu-c so thick, and its 
slioots so siiiirt, that it forms a blackish round-headed tree 
of the smallest dimensions. Its origin is unknown ; it, as 
well as the Ornus, is sometimes calleil Pi'. Thcophrasti. 

4. The warted. In this the stems are covered over with 
a great number of little grayish-brown tubercles; otherwise 
the plant has the appoaranco of the eomiuun ash. 

Besides this, the only Eurepoan ash that deserves notice 
is the ¥r. parvifolia, or sniiril-loavod ash. Its foliage is 
much finer and narrower than in P’r. excelsior ; the loiillets 
are narrow and finely serrated, the biu'k is rugged, the 
growth slow, and instead of the loughiioss so characloi islie 
of the latter spcries, the br.melies are so brittle as to be liable 
to constant injury from liigb winds. It is however a very 
beautiful tree, and for ornameiilal pui'iioses wliere size is lie 
object, it should be planted, cspeidally us a single tree. We 
have now within sight of the window at winch we are wri ling 
a fine old tree about thirty feet high, which, nutwithslaiid- 
ing the damage it occasionally receives from heavy gales, i.s 
quite a beautiful object. It is possible that P'r. rostrata may 
be a variety of it: Imt nolhing can be mure erroiioeus than 
the idea that it is itself a variety of Fr. excelsior. It is found 
only in the southern parts of Europe. 

Ill the Levant occurs the Lentisk Ash, Fr. luntiscifolia, a 
most graceful species, with long narrow leaves, composed of 
five or six pairs of small, distinct, sharply serrated, shining 
leaflets. It inhabits the country about Aleppo, and is hardy 
in this country, where it forms a tree of the most elegant 
appearance, intermediate, as it were, in appoaranco between 
a willow and an ash. The branches are deep rich purele. 
It is often called Fr. Chinensis in the nurseries. Tho 
wood-cut No. 1054 in Mr. Loudon's ‘Arboreticin Britan- 
iiicnm ’ does not in the least resomblo this species. i 

With regard to the species of American ash, we have, in 
the first place, to remark that they are nut well adapted to 
this climate, being in general too ill prepared by our short 
cold summers to bear our winters, and moreover injured by 
spring 'frosts: circumstances much to be regretted, because 
some of the species prove very handsome trees. In the second 
place, the number of species has no doubt been greatly 
exaggerated by writers upon garden botany; wo cannot 
however at all agree with a modern writer upon these sub- 
lects, who believes all the American ashes to he one and 
the same species. The following are, wo think, undoubtedly 
distinot, 

PV.pubeseens, the black American asb, with three or 
four pairs of leaflets, which are nearly entire, fiat, downy 
beneath, as well as the branches, A swamp tree in the 
middle States of the American U nion. 

Fr. Americana, the white American ash, with seldom 
mors than three pairs of leaflets, which are smooth, flat, 
nearly entire, and glaucous on the under side, the branches 
■mouth. A large tree in Canada and tho northern States 
of America. 

l^.samBue^oHa, fhe water-ash, with three or four pairs of 
leaflets, which are rugose, constantly serrated, hairy at tho 
Mils of the leaves underneath; when bruised smelling a 
little like elder; buds deep blue. A common tree in forests 
in the northern parts irf North America. 

Fr. quadrangmtta, with the shoots distinctly and sharply 
qnadnHMulnr. A tree foam Ohio, among tho most uusuit- 
tkSi of w Axaettsaa Mritw for this . 


Fr. epiptera, with the keys very broad and wedgo-shsped 
at the upper end, and taper at tho base. A small tree, 
found all through tho American Union. 

All tho foregoing can be procured in the Englisli nur¬ 
series, and they perhaps form tho only distinct species of 
the genus, wliicli however most especially demands the 
attention of some judicious American botanist. A great 
many supposed species were distinguished by the late Mr. 
Bose, whose names are current in collections; but they can 
scarcely be determined with precision, and aro perhaps nut 
worth tho attempt. 

2. Oenus, or Flowering Ashes. 

The Omus Europeea, or common Manna Ash, is a small 
round-headed tree, with leaves resclnbling those of the 
common ash, only the leaflets are elliptical, abruptly 
acuminated, and have a considerable collection of hairs at 
the base of tho midrib underneath. In the summer, when 
tho loaves are ffiU grown, the trees become ornamented 
with a profusion of white delicate blossoms, which give tbom 
a strikingly beautiful appearance. The species inhabits the 
southern parts of Europe, especially the woods of Calabria 
anil Apulia, and in those couiitties flowers in April. 

Ornus rolundifoUa is universally distiiigiiislied os a 
second species of this genus; differing in its leaves being 
much longer, the leaflets roundish, ovale, acute, not cuspi¬ 
date, jcoursely serrated, entire, and rather cuneale at the 
base, and not at all hairy underneath. In flowers it is 
much the same. It is a native of Calabria and elsewhere 
ill the south oT Europe. 

These two plants are interesting as producing the sweet 
laxative substance known in the uputher.uries’ shops uiider 
Ihe nauio of manna. It is a secretion from tho leaves and 
brunches; and, according to F6c, is caused eitlier by arti¬ 
ficial wounds, or by the puncture of an insect. Both spocius 
yield tho substance, but, according to Tenoro, that fioni 
Ornus rohmdi/olia is of better quality Ilian the oilier. Fee 
thinks that it is also yielded by both F’ra.riiiM* excelsior and 
parci/olm, and this curresponds with the assertion of Dr. 
Folliergill, who saw the substance eolloclcd. 

‘ In Calabria and Sicily,’ says this physician, ‘ in the 
hottest part of the summer months, the manna oozes 
out of tho leaves, and from the bark of the trunk and 
larger branches of the Fruxinus, or Calabrian Asli. Tho 
Ornus likewisu afi'urds it, but from the trunks and larger 
branches only, - and that chiefly from artificial apcrlures; 
whereas it flows from the Fraxinus through every little 
cranny, and bursts through the large pores spontaneously. 
The difrereut qualities of the manna are from difi'erent 
parts of tho tree.’ 

Besides these, some other species of Omus exist in the 
north of India and China, but they are too little known to 
require notice here. 

See an elaborate account of these genera in Loudon’s 
Arboretum et Fruticetwm Britannicum, p. 1213. 

FREDERICK I., Emperor of Germany, surnamod Bar- 
barossa, was born in 1121, and succeeded his uncle Conrad 
III. on the imperial throne in 1152. Though Conrad was 
nut deficient, either in warlike spirit or in talents, an un¬ 
happy concurrence of circumstances had prevented him 
from regulating, as might have been wished, all the domes¬ 
tic and foreign concerns of the empire. So many important 
affairs, both in church and state, demanded immediate at¬ 
tention, BO many diU'iculties were to be overcome, that it 
required a man of no common energy to accomplish such a 
task; and of this Conrad himself was so sensible, that ho did 
not recommend to the princes of tho empire his young son 
Frodorick, but bis nephew Frederick, son of Frederick duke 
of Suabia, by Judith daughter of Henry duke ofBavaria, who 
had already given proofs of his personal courage. Accordingly 
on the 17th day after the death of Conrad, Frederick was 
unanimously chosen his successor by the temporal and ec¬ 
clesiastical princes assembled at Frankfort, and crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle five days after. In the second year of his 
reign, F|pderiok settled the dispute between Canute and 
Sueno, competitors for the Danish crown, in favour of the 
latter, whom he however compelled to do him homage as 
his vassal. But his chief attention was directed to Il^y. 
Complaints were made by the Apulians against Roger king 
of Sicily; and some citizens of Lodi also came, and rcpze- 
sented in strong colours the tyrannical conduct of the Mi¬ 
lanese. Frederick sent an envoy with a letter, enjoining 
the Milanese to {efoain foem eueb pioeeedings, but they tore 
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hh letter to pieces, and his envoy saved his life by timely between the two popes, who were to appear, accompatiied 
flight. This and other important considerations called him bj^e two sovereigns, their protectors, This plan however 
to Italy in 1185, where he held an assembly in the plain of failed. Tho deatli of pope Victor ,IV. in l\M seemed to 
Roncaglia, to receive the homage of most of the great offer a favourable opportunity for reconciliatum between 
Italian lords and principal cities. In this, his first expodi- Frederick and Alexander III., which the former was in- 
tion into Italy, he^ in some meesure, humbled the Milanese, dined to embrace, but before his orders reached Rome 
but not choosing tosdtaok their city took the road toTurimi Ins ambassador there had concerted wit!) the cardinals 
received on the way the submission of many cities, and in to proceed to the election, and tho choice fell on Guido 
]mrticulu inflict severe chastisement on Astt Having bishop of Crema, who took the name of <Paschal III., and 
taken Tortona, after a two months* siege, he allowed the was acknowledged by the emperor. Frederick crossing the 
inhabitants to retire, but gave the place up to plunder, after Alps in 1168 marched diroet to Rome, where Paschal was 
which it was entirely burnt and destroyed. After being solemnly installed, and then crowned the emperor and his 
crowned king of Italy at Pavia, he advanced rapidly towards consort Beatrice. The power of the emperor now seemed 
Rome, where Adrian IV. bad just succeeded pope Anas- to be greeter than ever, and he hoped entirely to reduce 
tosins. The city having been excited by Arnold of Brescia the cities of Lombardy, which had formed a powerful league, 
to dispute the authority of the pope, Adrian, who was a man being roused by the cruelty and boundless extortion of his 
of great resolution, oxcommunicatM Arnold and his parti- oiiloers, even in those places where bis authority was still 
saris,whowereinconsequenceexpelledbythaRomansenate, acknowledged. Frederick’s plans were however defeated 
and Arnold being subroquently taken prisoner, was by the by a pestilential disorder, which carried off tlie greater part 
emperor delivered up to the pope, who caused him to be burnt of his army, and it was with no little difficulty that he re- 
alive. Having had an interview with the pope, at which he turned in 1168, from his third Italian campaign, as a fugi- 
cunsented to hold his holiness's stirrup, and having re-csta- tive. He remained six years in Germany to settle the very 
blished his authority at Rbme, and received the imperial complicated affairs of that country, where the ambitiun of 
crown from his hands, Frederick set out on his return to the several princes led to continual disputes and feuds, the 
Germany. His first care was to restore tho peace of the most important of which was the conflict between Henry 
empire, which was disturbed by a dispute between the arch- surnamed the Lion, and many princes, bishops, and cuuiits, 
bishop of Ments and the count Palatine of the Rhine ; he who formed a cuntederacy (gainst him. He however de- 
likewise ended, to the satisfaction of all parties, a most im- fcatod them, and soon afterwards married Matilda, daughter 
portant question respecting the duchy of Bavaria. He had of Henry II. king of England. In 11 (it) Frederick pi e- 
resolved to divorce his consort Adelaide, because site had vailed on the princes of tho empire to chouse his son Henry, 
no children; but this not being a sufficient ground fur a who was only five years old, king of tho Romans, and he was 
divorce, the plea of consanguinity was set up, and a sen- accordingly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. Having appeased 
tonce of divorce was pronounced by CardinalJoseph Orsini the disorders in Saxuny.and undertaken a successful expedi- 
and several prelates. Frederick then projiosed to marry a tion against Boleslaus duke of Poland, ho prepared for the 
Greek princess, but this negotiation failing, he married in fourth time to cross the Alps. The negotiations in lialy had 
1186 Beatrice, heiress of Burgundy, by which alliance he not led to any favourable results. Soon after Frederick’s re- 
annexed that rich kingdom to his dominions. Frederick turn to Germany, pope Piisohal died, and the cardinals in the 
soon afterwards oompelted Boleslaus duke of Puland to ac- interests of the emperor chose for his successor Calixtuslll., 
knowledge himself a vassal of the empire, and in the first a man VC 17 inferior in talent to Alexander. But the latter 
six years of hU reign restored the empire to the same power had so consolidated his power, that Frederick thought he 
Uiid extent of dominion which it bad under Henry HI. should gain more by opposing an anti-pope tu him than 
The affairs of Germany being settled, Frederick found it by attempting a reconciliation. The cities of Lombardy, 
necessary agaxi to go to Italy, where the Milanese cruelly eiu-ouraged by Alexander, extended their confederacy, and 
oppressed the towns which would not submit to tboir built a now city, which they called Alexandria in lioiumr of 
ornors. In 1188, FredericS with an army of 100,006 in- him. Only Genoa and Pisa remained true to the emperor, 
fantry and 18,000 cavalry laid siege to Milan, and the in- who, to prevent matters from^going too fur, sent Christian, 
habitants, notwithstanding some previous successes, were archbishop of Meuts, with a small army to Italy. The 
reduced, after an obstinate resistance, to offer submission, archbishop was equally dislinguisbed as a prelate, a states- 
which was accepted. But they again rebelled, and Fre- man, and a general; but he was not able to effect much to- 
derick resolved to make an example of this haughty city, wards the establishment of peace. The emperor himself 
which was closelv invested and compelled to surrender at having passed Mount Ceuis, laid siege tu Alexandria, and 
discretion. Freoerick’s decision was that * Milan should tlie united Lombard army came to its relief. Negotiations 
be a desert; that all the inhabitants should leave the city were however opened, and a truce concluded. The em- 
in a week, and settle in four villages, ten miles distant from' peror was so sure of the result, that he sent part of the 
each other.’ It has been often asserted that the city was army back to Germany, which he soon had reason to re¬ 
razed to the grout^ with the exception of the churches: but pent. The Lombards grew bolder, and Henry the Lion, 
this seems to be im exaggeration. The city was not plun- notwithstanding all the entreaties of the era]>eror, refrised 
dcred *, the order or permission for the work of destruction to proceed. A battle soon took place near LegiuuiO, in 
oxteuded only to the fortifications, and even of these a con- which the emperor was defeated by the Lombards with 
sidcruhle port Was left standing. But the power of Milan great loss, and he himself being overpowered and supposed 
was broken. Its fall entirely discouraged the other cities, to be killed, his troops fled. A few days afterwards huw- 
Brescitt and Piacenza were obligoil to demolish their walls; over, to the unspeakable joy of tho army, he appeared 
and the other cities which had joined in the tnsurr^tion again at Pavia, where the empress bad tdready put on 
were deprived of their tights and privileges. mourning. ’ 

'While Frederick was thus engaged, pope Adrian, with Tliis loss induced Frederick to think of peace. He 
whom he was latterly on veiy bad terms, died, on wfaioli a treated flirst with Alexander, whom he aeknowle^ed as 
schism arose; some of the tttrdinals choosing 'Victor IV., pope, and who relieved >him from the ban of excommunica- 
who was inclined to the imperial interests, and the others tion. He then, by the mediation of Alexander, eoncluded 
Alexand^ in. Frederick, who eensidered hittiacdf as pro- a treaty, or rather a truce, fur six years, with the okksof 
teeter of the church, called a council at Pavia. Alexander, Lombardy, on very advantageous terras, for Im in fact lost 
not recognizing this councS, which consisted of fifty or sixty nothing essential, except that he gave np the cause at Ga- 
German and Italiih Inwops, it proclaimed Vietor IV. as Ihttus, who ditained- a rich abbey. Ou his return Irom 
the true pope, who was acknowledged by the emperor. Italy, where he passed the winter, he went to Burgundy, 
Alexaridnit; excbmtnunicated the emperor and all his par- eolmd a diet at Aries, and had himsdf end his consort 
tizans| but thoiwh he was reci^ized by th% kings of crofriied king and'qiteen of Burgundy (.whence heretumwl 
France and XD|»pd* end the estates of Isflnbardy, Fre- to Germany, much sooner and mure pirwerful than his ene- 
^ri^’s lupwtontyi ohpgwl him to. seek refUge in Frimee. mies expected. Tliepeaeoef'tbeempire being estabiiril^ 
wpenttMenperor Wtttfhed toGetntany he foundthituis- the prittoes and hisho'^ wire hbA'sided with Atoxendoe he* 
seasionii hid eroken; oht 1>«tpeM|6 Several of the prince^ cam« reconciled to theto»|>et«hj but new troubles nam. m 
.he^howaver suooeedad ^^?S%«asmg; and thdh set Soxonyi’ Henry ttw; Idea fomned great: plans to extei^ his 
^toineetLoais Idle Yount* iwg of* France, atLaimes, iwwer, but is the end forced to sue for peaee. AtEi^urt 
near Djjoib.vltere they Imd tfreed^atn eotincil should W he apimtoed before the emperor and the German princes, to 
hdd to tanurialiato the sdhUtia In the ohntolv W deeidhtg whom Fredenidt had made a |«oipiw to decide notfaiaig 
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respecting Henry witliout their tmprobation. Tlie sentence 
lyas that he should be relieved from the ban of the empire, 
retain his family dominions of Brunswick and Liineburg, 
but, for the preservation of peace, should go into banishment 
for seven years, which, at the intercession of the pope and 
the king of England, was reduced to three years. Henry 
accordingly went with his wife and children to his father- 
in-law the king of England. 

The truce with Lombardy now approached its last year. 
After several occurrences in Italy, not unfavourable to Fre¬ 
derick, Alexander HI. died in 1181, and was succeeded by 
Lucius III., who was much inferior to him in ability and 
energy. The hostile dispositions of both parties had greatly 
abnteil during the wars, and the emperor having summoned 
a diet of the empire at Constance, a definitive jieace was 
concluded, honourable and satisfactory to all parties. A 
year after the peace of Constance, order and tranquillity 
everywhere prevailing, the emperor called a general diet at 
Menfz, one object of which was to establish his five sons. 
Tills diet presented a scene of unrivalled festivity and 
splendour. The Empreas Beatrice, the emperor’s five sons, 
ihe archbishops, bishops, 'princes and nobles of Italy and 
(Icrmany, ambassadors from foreign sovereigns, 40,000, 
some say 70,000, knights from all parts of Europe, and 
countless multitudes of people of all classes were here as¬ 
sembled. Historians have recorded those brilliant days, the 
wonders of which have been handed down from generation 
to generation, and songs composed on that oceasiun are 
still sung on the banks of the Rhine. A year after this 
diet Frederick again went to Italy, where he was received 
with extraordinary honours by the cities of Lombardy, and 
even concluded an alliance with Milan. But new disputes 
arose with the papal see, through Frederick’s refusal to 
grunt to Lucius, and afterwards to his successor Urban III., 
the sovereignty of the territory called St. Peter’s Patrimony. 
Ho however so increased his power in Italy by the marriage 
of his son Henry with the daughter and heiress of William 
king of Sicily, that the pope did not venture to proceed to 
extremities. In Germany Frederick hail declared Lubock 
and Katisbon imperial cities, and thereby had laid the 
foundation of a middle estate between the princes and the 
emperor, by which the power of the latter was increased, 
and the class of citizens elevated. The separation of Ba¬ 
varia from iSaxony, which Iletiry the Lion had possessed 
togc-llier, added indeed to the power of the emperor, but 
embittered the animosity between tlie party of the Guelplis 
and Ghibclines. 

Things wore in this state when all Christendom was 
alarmed by the news of the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Inflilels. This event led to the Third Crusade. On tlie 
exhortation of the pope, Frederick took the cross in 1188, 
with his son Frederick, and a number of the principal Gor¬ 
man nobles. Upon mature deliberation it was resolved 
that the army should go by land through Germany, Hun¬ 
gary, and Asia Minor. The army, consisting of 13U,000 
men, besides many thousand volunteers, commenced its 
march in the spring of 1189. Though it met with many 
ditticulties, chiefly from the perfidy of the Greek emperor, 
who had secretly made a convention with Saladin and the 
sultan of Iconium to obstruct tlie passage of the Germans, 
Frederick penetrated into Asia, gained two victories over 
the Turks near Iconium, which he took, and was proceeding 
in his victorious career to Syria, when his eventful life was 
brought to a close in an attempt to swim on horseback 
across the rivor Calyoadnui, where he was carried away by 
the current The statement that he was drowned in the 
Cydnus while bathing is certainly incorrect Frederick 
was a brave and liberal prince, equally firm in prosperity 
and adversity. These great qualities veiled the pride and 
ambition which were unquestionably in part the motives by 
which he was actuated. He possessed an extraordinary 
memory, and a greater extent of knowledge of different 
kinds tlun 'was common in that age. He esteemed learned 
men, espeoially historians, and wrote in Latin memoirs of 
some part of his own life, which he left to Otho, bishop of 
Freysingen, whom he appointed his historiw. He was of 
noble aM miyestio appeariuice, and, notwithstanding his 
disputes with the popes, a friend to religion. After his 
death hia aon Frederiek, duke of Suahia, took the diief 
command, but died of a pestilential disorder at the siege of 
Acre in 11>1; and of the mighty army that Frederick led 
from Germatw ouy a small remnant returned. 

FREDERICK 11., Emperor of Gormany. On the death 
P. C, No. 0*2. 


of Frederick I. he was succeeded by his son Henry, who 
reigned’only eight years, leaving bis sou Frederick, a child 
of four years of age, who had b&n created king of the Ro¬ 
mans when in his cradle. He was very carefully educated 
by his mother, Constance of Sicily, and acquired a degree of 
learning very extraordinary at that age. His hereditary 
dominions consisted of the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
the duchy of Suahia, and other territories in Germany. In 
1210 , the emperor Otho being excommunicated by the pope, 
Frederick, then fourteen years of age, was declared em¬ 
peror by a considerable number of tbe German princes, but 
It was not till some years afterwards, on the retreat and 
death of Otho, that he became peaceable possessor of Uie 
imperial throne, and was crowned at Aix-la-Cbapelle in 
1215. No princo in the middle ages, Charlemagne perhaps 
excepted, has made so distinguished a figure; the most re¬ 
markable period of those ages is connected with his name 
and his long reign. It was the time in which Innocent III., 
Gregory IX., and Innocent IV. carried Gregory VII.’s 
policy to an extent that bod been considered as impos¬ 
sible; when the origin of the orders of knighthood, the 
foundation of tlie Mendicant orders, and the Inquisition 
became formidable pillars and supporters of the spiritual 
edifice; when, tbe nations of Europe wore for the first 
time impressed by the Crusades with one general idea, re¬ 
presented by the symbol of the cross, and drawn closer to¬ 
gether ; when, after many single voices had died away un¬ 
heeded or forgotten, a Protestantism of the middle ages was 
proclaimed by the Waldenscs and the Albigenses; when 
chivalry attained a mure elevated position, ennobled by reli¬ 
gion and a regular organization; when the class of free 
citizens gradually rose m estiniatiun and importance, and 
favoured in Germany by Freilerick against the aristocracy, 
and opposed by him in Upper Italy as instruments of the 
popes, acquired, by means of great cuiifederations of many 
cities, and, by the institutiuii of cor|i<)ratc bodies, respect 
abroad and internal strength; when, in ap))osition to the 
club-law, a law for ensuring public peace and security wa.s 
first pruclaimcd in the German language; when the Secret 
Tribunal began to act in its flivst, scavciely perceptible 
commencement; when the first universities excited a 
spirit of inquiry and research; and when the poetry of 
the Troubadours found a home in Germany and Italy, 
and was honoured and culiivaled by emperors and 
kings. 

Frederick, though not tall, was well made; he had a fine 
open forehead, and a mild and pleiusiiig expression of the 
eye and mouth. Thu heir of all the best qualities of all the 
members of his distinguished race, enterprizing, brave, li¬ 
beral, with excellent natural talents, full of knowledge; he 
understood all the languages of his subjects, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, German, French, and Arabic; he was austere, pas- 
siuiiate, mild, and generous, os the occasion prompted, 
cheerful, magnificent, and fund of pleasure. And os his 
body hod gained strength and elasticity by skill in all chi¬ 
valrous oxereises, so his mind and character, early formed 
in tho school of adversity and trial, had acquired a degree 
of flexibility which those who are born to newer but seldom 
know, and an energy which strengthened and raised him 
in times of difficulty. But such a body and such a mind 
were necessary for a man who was to combat in Germany, 
already divided into parties, a preponderating aristocracy; 
in Upper Italy a powerful demucracy; in Central Italy an 
arrogant hierarchy; and in his own southern hereditary 
dominions, to reconcile, and unite by internal ties, the hos¬ 
tile elements of six nations; who, opposed by tenqiorui and 
spiritual arms, by rival kings, by oxcommumcation and in¬ 
terdict, persevered, conquering and conquered, for forty 
years, survived tbe rebellion of a son, tbe treachery and 
poison of his most valued friend, the loss of his favourite 
child, and did not resign the sceptre, which he had held so 
firmly, till the last moment of his life. 

'Till the year 1209, when Frederick took upon himself 
tho government of Lower Italy and Sicily, ho was under 
the guardianship of Innocent III,; but tho empress in¬ 
stance, his mother, was obliged to purchase the investiture 
of Naples and Sicily, and the coronation of her son. by sa¬ 
crificing to tho pope tho most important ecclesiastical rights. 
The royal crown of Germany, which was adjudged by the 
German princes to the child when only three years of age, was 
taken, after the death of his fother, by tbo duke of Suabia, 
his uncle, who however wore it without advantage in tmpo 
sitioa to Otho IV, till ho was murdered in 1208 fay Otho 

Voi. X.—3 N 
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vonWittelsliMh; bat Otho IV. diMleumg the pope, In¬ 
nocent himeelf called Frederick to Ito thr<me of Germany. 
In »pite of dl the efforts of the party of the Guelphs, Fre¬ 
derick arrived in Germany in 1212, and was received with 
open arms by tlie party of the House of Hohenstaufen. 
The possession of the crowns of Germany and Sicily in- 
i-mrod Frederick with hopes of making himself master of 
all Italy, gubdaing Lombardy, and reducing the power of 
the spiritual monarch to the dignity of thu first bishop of 
Christetidum. But he misunderstood the spirit of his age, 
which was fur less enlightuned than himselfi and still che¬ 
rished prejudices which lie had overcome. If the concep¬ 
tion of tlic plan was great, it was equalled by his prudence 
in gradually preparing to carry it into effect. In 1220 he 
caused his eldest son Henry to be chosen king of the Ro- 
inans, and appeased the anger of the new pope Hunorius 
111 . by alleging that this measure was absolutely neces¬ 
sary lieforo he could proceed tothe crusade which he had un¬ 
dertaken, and by promising that ho never would uihle Sicily 
with the empire. Disregarding the refusal of the Milanese 
to ploce the iron crown on his head, he proceeded to Rome, 
was crowned emperor in 1220, and as such hastened to his 
hereditary duminions which he had loft almost as a fugitive. 
It was tliere that preparations were to bo made for the cru¬ 
sade, but first of all it was necessary to put an end to the 
internal troubles of the country, lly the ailvice of Her¬ 
mann ion Salsa, grand master of the Teutonic order, Fre¬ 
derick mairiod lolattte, daughter of J ohn of Brietinu, titular 
king of .lerusaleui, and assumed bis tatber-iu-iaw's title. 
Meantime the jiope granted him a delay for undei-toking 
the crusade; his cbatieollor, Potor do Vitici, compiled a now 
co<le of laws, the object of which was to settle tho authority 
Ol church and slate, to reconcile the nubility, clergy, citi- 
iiclls, and jMiasants, and to be adapted to many difleront 
nations, Roinaiis, Greeks, Gcimans, Arabs. Normans, Jews, 
and Freiuih, respecting as much as possible all existing in¬ 
stitutions. For the education of his siihjccis, he founded a 
university at. Naples in 122*1; and the medical school at 
ISuloriio was very flounshing. The belles lottivs wore cul¬ 
tivated at his court, and Frederick himself, some of whose 
juvenile poems in the Sicilian dialect, at that time tho most 
cultivated, have been preserved to our limes, may lio con- 
sidei-ed as one of tho first authors of tlie refined Tuscan 
poetry. Many eminent artists, Nicola. Masaccio, and To- 
iiiusi da Steffuni, vvero patroni.sud by Frederick; and the 
collections of works of art at Capua and Naples wore 
founded. 

The year 1227 being fixed for tho crusade, Frederick 
proposed before ho set out to call a general diet of tho 
empire at Cremona, to satisfy himself of thu sentiments of 
tho Lombards and be crow nod ns tlieir king. But the 
Milanese refused, renewed their antiont league with fifteen 
cities, and intercepted the communication with Germany 
by occupying the passes of tho Alps. For this they were 
put undur the ban of the empire; but Frederick hastening 
to the crusade, Wft the niaiiagcmunt of tho aft'air to the 
pope, who only proposed a general amnesty, and enjoined 
the Lombards to furnish 400 horsemen at their expense, for 
two years, to Join tho crusade. At this juncture Honorius 
died, and Cardinal Hugohnus, nephew of Innocent 111 ., 
was chosen pope by the name of Gregory IX. Ho was 
then eighty years of age, and, os the empeiw certifies, 

‘ of unblemished character, equally distinguished by piety, 
learning, iind eloquence,’ and ruserabling, in tbe energy of 
hi* will, Gregory Vll. : he urged the emperor, who reoeivod 
the cross for tho second time from his hands, to ftilfil his 
promise, and did not hesitate to censuro tlie luxurious way 
of life of the emperor and his court. A great number of 
pilgrims had ossumbted in Itidy, hut postilentiid diseases 
mgvd among them,and the emperor himself was ill when he 
owbatked with Louis, landmve of Thuringia. Ip three days 
Fwderiok grow worse, and was obliged to land at Otranto, 
where Louis Landgrave died. Tlw fleet proceeded only to the 
ooastofUielloreB,andtheorusadeikiled. IJnonfliisGregory 
excommunicated the emperor, and laid his dominions 
an hitordint. Fiedariok however, notwithstanding the dMth 
of his wife lolahte lit chfld-bed, set out on a new crusade 
in 1228; but Gregory, who bad not expected th^ and 
thought it im^per w A priftCe under excommunioarion 
to go^ to the Holy War, aommajided the patriarch of Jem- 
salem and tbe ti^ orders of kn^htajo i^pow tho emperor 
in everyflflng, and cauAed Fted«Smc%,hei»diiaiy estates to 
be oenq^ and laid waste by hik aoi^Ofe and Jolm of 


Brienue. Frederick, notwithstanding all this, by an agree¬ 
ment with Kamel, sultan of £^pt, succeeded in making a 
ten years’ truce, and acquired forhimself,J erusalem, the holy 
places, all the country between Joppa, Bethlehem, Naxa- 
relli, and Acre, and the important seaports of Tyre and 
Sidon. 

The city of Jerusalem, whore Frederick, on the 18th May, 
put the crown upon his own head because no priest would 
even read mass, was laid under an interdict, and Frederick 
was even betrayed to tike sultan, who guve him tbe first infor¬ 
mation of it Frederick hastened back to Lower Italy, and 
after fruitless negotiations with Gregory re-conquered his 
hereditary estates and defeated all the intrigues of the pope, 
who was at length obliged (12.30) to free him from the ex- 
communication. The Lombards alone would not hear of 
any terms, prevented his son Henry from going to the diet at 
Ravenna, and were not deceived by Gregory’s exhortation 
to peace. While Frederick at last reconcilea the pope with 
the Romans, the latter secretly endeavoured to induce King 
Henry to rebel against his father, promising that he would 
be received by tlie Lombards with open arms. Henry’s 
party in Gforraany too was already considerable; but Frede¬ 
rick suddenly appeared, and Henry, quite abashed, full at 
his feet and untreated forgiveness. When however the in¬ 
fatuated young man made a second attempt, he was sent 
with his wife and child to imprisonmunt for life at San 
Felice, in Apulia; then to Neocastro, in Calabria; and 
lastly, to Marterano, where he died unreconciled, in the se¬ 
venth year of his imprisonment On this event the emperor 
wrote to the states of Sicily, ‘ I confess that the pride of 
tho living king could not bend me, but the death of the 
son deeply aflects me; and I am not tho first nor the lost 
who sufiered injury from disobedient sons, and yet wept 
over their graves.’ It is indued a striking contrast, that 
almost at the same time, when Frederick sent the son of 
his first wife to prison, and caused him to bo ibrinally 
deposed at the diet at Mentz (1235), ho celebrated with 
much pomp his third marriage with Isabella of England. 
In 1236 he made preparations at Augsbiu’g for an expe¬ 
dition against the Lombards, in which the fricudshi|i of 
Ezolino, sovereign of Verona, and that of tho Ghibellme 
cities of Upper Italy, was to double the strength of his 
little array: but It contest, which was soon ended, against 
Frederick, duke of Austria, the last of tho house of Babeti- 
burg, interrupted in 1237 the war which was already coin- 
inciicud, and the election of Conrad, his second sou, us 
king of the Romans. After the recommencement of the 
war against the cities of Upper Italy devoted to the party 
of the Guelphs, the victory of Corte Nuova, on the Uglio, 
on the 20th and 27tli November, 1237, broke tbe power of 
the Lombards; all tlie cities, except Milan, Bologna, Pia- 
[ eenzn, and Brescia, submitted; but Gregory became more 
enraged, especially when the emperor made his natural son, 
Enzio, king of Sardinia, and prepared to subdue the rest of 
Lombardy. On Palm-Sunoay, 1239, Gregory again ex¬ 
communicated Frederick, who continued the war, but sus¬ 
tained much injury by the secret perfidy of Ezelino, of 
which he had no suspicion. To put a complete end to the 
war, he suddenly, in 1240, turned bis arms against the pope 
himself, penetrated through, Spolelo into the status of the 
Church, and made .the pope tremble in his capital. Romo 
would have proved an easy prey if he could have subdued the 
last remnant of aupersfliion in his breast; but here, and in 
his edicts against herelieit we see the ties which still hound 
rredorick in the fetters of his times. Not did he know the 
^irit of Gregory, when be thought ho could compel him to 
make peace. He wished rather, without proceeding to tho 
lost extremities, to have his cause chided in an assembly 
of bishops; but finding that only his most determined ene¬ 
mies were invited to it, he warned all prelates against going 
to Rome; and at last, when all his odmonitions availed 
nothiim, he (mused the Genoese fleet to be atmeked ai^ de- 
atn^ed by his son Enzio, mid above 100 ptwlates who were 
on hotord, on their way to Rome, to he taken to Naples as 
pasBOew. This blow at length laid toe invincible Gregmy 
ou hk death-bed on toe 21st August, 1341; but ly his death, 
dzmved the emperor of alrawt eertain victory. 

While be wan engaged hn these entertuises, Frederick 
had not been aide to oontond in person wito toe Mongols, 
penetiatod into Germany,, hut Htortheir victory 
M Wohli^ to mni, and their at Olmutz, torned 
ha^ After the short reign nf Vooo COmtim IF. and 
ft, tong httooegnuiBi Etedmek M wtigidi hUftijiol.thft 
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election of a po^; but Sinibal4 Fieseo, who, when cardinal, 
had been his mend, brcaine, as Innocent IV., the most for- 
nidable of his enemies. He continued Gregory’s excom¬ 
munication, and dreading the vicinity of the emperor in 
Italy, fled in 1244 to Lyon. Frederick had now the alter¬ 
native, either to appear as a criminal before the judgment- 
seat of a priest, or to commence the unequal conflict with 
the superstition of the age. The pope renewed the excom¬ 
munication and summoned a general council to Lyon. 
Thaddeus of Suessa, the emperors chancellor, defended his 
cause before this council with overpowering eloquence and 
truth, and refilled the most malicious, as well as the most 
absurd accusations. Frederick, accused of heresy, in vain 
suffered himself to be examined respecting his ftiilh; how¬ 
ever religious and pure ho appeared, he was guilty, because 
it was resolved he should be so, and the pope pronounced 
against him the most dreadful anathema—released all his 
subjects fi:om their oath, declared him to be deprived of all 
honours and dignities, as a perjurer, peace-breaker, robber 
•f churches, a profaner of sanctuaries, and heretic; and 
ho also declared that those who remained faithful to the 
omporor should be included in the same senteneo. But 
Frederick showed that he was still emperor: he justilled 
himself, as became a great sovereign, heforo the princes of 
Europe; and while Innocent was labouring for the election 
of the landgrave Henry Kaspe of Thuringia, to tin; irn- 
jicrial throne, he fought successfully against the Lombards, 
defeated a conspiracy at his court, and did not lose his 
courage oven when his son Conrad was defeated hy liis 
ri\al Henry. Conrad in the sequel obtained the victory, 
and Henry died in 12-17. But what most deeply wounded 
lum was tlio conduct of Peter de Vinoars, wlio hud long 
wavered in his fidelity, and when he found himself dis- 
cotered, attempted to poison Frodcrick. This nlan being 
defeated he was cast into prison, whore, in despair, lie 
dashed his head against the wall and was killed. It is 
to bo observed, that Raumer, in his ‘ History of the House 
of Hohenstaufen,’ considers this story of the attempt to 
jioison the emperor very doubtful, though he does not 
believe that Peter was entirely innocent. The emperor, 
who had become mistrustful of his friends, lost Parma liy 
an in-urrection, and being defeated in a camp which he liad 
forinnd before it, ho lost lus army, his treasures, and liis friend 
Tliaddeus of Snessa. William of Holland, though only 
tvwiiily years of age, was nt the instigation of Innocent 
elected emperor by the three Rhenish arolihishops; Etizio, 
his son, was made prisoner by the enraged Bologne.so, and 
Kzelin joined his enemies. His own health now declined, 
and he desired to die in peace; but Innocont rejected the 
most reasonable terms of reconciliation. Frederick’s spirit 
was again roused: he was victorious in Lombardy, and 
would perhaps have humbled Innocent himself had ho not 
been surprised by death at Fiorentino, in tlie arms of his 
natural son Manfred, on the 13th of December, 1250, in 
the fifty-sixth year of his ago, and the forty-first of his 
reign. 

FREDERICK III., emperor of Germany, son of Er¬ 
nest, duke of Austria, was born at Inspruck, on the 21st 
September, 1415. Ho was not yet of age, when, according 
to the fashion of those days, he went on an expedition to 
the Holy Land. In 1435, in conjunction with his brother 
Albert the Prodigal, he assumed the government of his 
dominions, the revenues of which did not much exceed 
Ifi.OOO marks. Being elevated to the throne of Germany, 
in 1440, on the death of his cousin Albert 11., ho appears 
destined to take a decisive part in the great affairs of his 
age; but he was averse to every thing that took him out of 
his own narrow sphere, and was especially deficient in at¬ 
tachment to the interests of Germany. It is true there 
wore many circumstanoes in the state of Germany, and in 
his own situation, which partly excuse him. At the very 
commencement of his reign he was engaged in war with 
his brother Albert, who pigned in Upper Austria, and was 
in danger of losiiig all Lis hereditary aominions. In diffe¬ 
rent parts of Germany troubles arose, which required a 
more vigorous hand than his to put them down. Ho called 
several diets, chiefly to put an end to the schism in the 
church, which was not effected till 1447, when Felix was 
persuaded to abdicate, and Nicholas V. was acknowledged 
as lawful pope. In 1452 Frederick wont to Italy, whore 
he r^eived the imperial crown from the pope, as well as 
the crovya of l<ombardV, alone witL his betrothed consort 
Shsanora, sister of tha wng of Portugal. But be did not 


thereby acquire a greater degree of moral energy, or an 
increase of political independence; nor did he recover any 
of the rights of the Empire which had been tom from it by 
various usurpers. In 14S3 he revived the arcltducal title 
in his family, and busied himself with his botanical pursuits, 
while the danger on the side of Turkey became more threat¬ 
ening. Ho did not make any attempt against Milan, where, 
after the extinction of the male line of tho Visconti, iho 
usurper Sforza had established himself. IIow nnforlunnle 
and unstable he was in his external policy appears IVom hi« 
transactions with Hungary and Bohemia, and the mautu'r m 
which, with a view to recover some crown lands ofwliieh 
tho house of Austria hail been deprived, he interfered ui 
the internal disputes of the Swiss Cantons; hut not li.iving 
a suffieient foreo of his own, and not being supported by 1 lie 
Empire, he called in foreign troops from France under (lie 
Dauphin, which, having been taught a lesson hy Swiss 
valour at St. Birs Jacob, in 1444, turned tlicir arms in jiart 
against Germany and Austria itself. In Germany he was 
threatened with still greater danger. In 1441) ho was 
entangled in a q^uarrcl, on account of llic sueeessiou to 
the Palatinate, with Frodcrick, tho victorious bn)ttier to llu' 
deceased Louis, who demanded tlie Elootorate fur tiimsolf 
instead of his nephew Philip and being opposed l)y Fro 
(loriek, brought over Mentz, Treve.s, and a iiumi)er of (ier- 
niun prinecs to his side, and even lield out to the Boheiinaii 
George Podiebrad a prospect of obtaining tho imperial 
crown. Wlicn liis ward Ladislaus died, without elnldreti, 
in 14.57, Lower Austria eumo to Frederick, Upper Austria 
to Albert, and part of Carinthia to Siegmuiul of Tyrol; 
but Vienna remained to all of them in eoiiinnm. On tins 
death, notwithstanding Fredciiek’s pretensions toBolieniia 
and liungary, lie liad the mortification to see George Pislie 
brad prelcrred to him in the tbrmor, and Maltliiiis Corvi- 
nus in tho latter. Scarcely had he recovered from this 
cause of vexation, when, in 14(52, his lirother Albert raised 
an insurrection against him in liis capital Vienna, and Fre¬ 
derick, being besieged there, was delivered by his opponent 
Podiolirad. In this dislre.ss ho at length, for once, mani¬ 
fested resolnlioii, and declared lliat the palace sliouldhe bis 
grave before he would yield to rebellious subjeels. b’or 
many years ho was engaijcd in contentions respecting the 
duchy of Austria, of the whole ofwliieh lie obtained possis- 
siiin by the death of Albert in 146.3. In 1 16« he again 
went to Rome, and liad several eonfereiices witli Pope 
Paul II., as to the means of opiKisiiig tlie progress of il)|t: 
Turks: notliing, however, w;ts done, and he suffered tlieiii 
to penetrate in 146!) to Carniola, and in 1475 neai-ly to 
Salzburg, almost without opposition. His wavering polic-j 
caused tlie kings of Bohemia and Hungary to quamd : but 
afterwards both turned their arm* against him, and Mat¬ 
thias Corvinus, king of Hungary, laid siege to Vienna in 147!), 
and was only prevailed on to retire by Krcdcriek’s reiiouiK'- 
ing all his own pretensions to Hungary, and granting linn 
tho investiture of Bohemia, with a sum of money. It is 
probable that he was rendered more indiflerent to the fate 
of his hereditary dominions by the success of liis plan I'oi- 
tlie aggrandizement of lus family, by tlio marriage <d' Ins 
son Maximilian with Maria of Burgunily, the rich heiress 
of Charles the Bald, which did not take place till 1477, after 
the death of Charles. In 1485 he had a new quarrel with 
Matthias, who took from him Vienna and all Lower 
Austria. Frederick withdrew to his son Maximdiaii in 
the Netherlands. In 1480 Maximilian was cliusen kiic., 
of the Romans, but soon afterwards was entangled in u 
war with Franco, and even with tlie Netherlands, on ne- 
count of the guardianship of his children. In J48H Mu.\i- 
milian was taken prisoner, and Frederick resolved to 
hasten to his assistance. On tho death of Matthias in 14!)i), 
Frodcrick recovered Austria, but was obliged to leave the 
Hungarian crown to Ladislaus of Bohemia. At length, alter 
so many defeated plans, he died on the 19th August, j .|').'i, 
ns some report, from a disorder contracted by a surfeit uf 
melons; according to others, in couBcquenco of au nnipii- 
tation of rile leg; leaving it to his son to realise the device 
inscribed upon his liooks and lus pahaces. A, E, 1,0, U, by 
which ho is generally supjTOBcd to have meant Austria ent 
fmperare Orhi Umveno. When it is considered that 
Frederick died in the 7Sth year of his age, after a reign of 
fifty-eight years in Austria, and flfty-three%s Emperor of 
Germany, it is surprising how small a share he had in the 
important events of tliat lung period, which is rendered 
memoraWe by the taking of Constantinople by tho Turfa»— 
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b)r tho revival of learning, in consequence of tlie influx of 
fugitives from Greece, and the increased number of univer* 
sities in Germany and Italy,—by the invention of printing, 
by the visible advance of the states of Western Europe 
tovrards one political system,—by the end of the duchy of 
Burgundy, which gave occasion for 200 years’ wars, and 
^ tno weakening of the Papal power by the treaties of 
Cfonstance and Basle. The character of Frederick, as 
his whole reign evinces, entitled him to his surname of 
“ the Faoiflcr he was cautious, scrupulous about trifles, 
avaricious, but temperate, plain in bis apparel, chaste and 
devout, and remarkably fond of astrology, alchemy, and 
Wany—possessed, in snort, of qualities which might have 
made him a respectable private gentleman, hut wholly 
unequal to the task of governing an empire, especially in 
the state in which Germany, divided among 1000 masters, 
was in bis age. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM, elector of Brandenburg, sur- 
named the Great Elector, was the son of the elector George 
William. In the distracted state of Germany during the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the necessary absence of his fhthcr 
with the army, the young prince saw hut little of the splen¬ 
dour and indulgences of a court, and passed the first years 
of his life in retirement with his tutors, who were' men of 
learning and experience, and with his mother, first at the 
castle of LiUlingen, in the forests of tho Altmark, and 
afterwards at Custrin. The adventures and the singular 
fortunes of his mother’s family (who was sister of Frederick, 
king of Bohemia, husband of tho princcssElizabeth,daughter 
of James 1. of England), the cruel and barbarous manner 
in which the war was carried on, and the dangers to which 
he and his family wore exposed, necessarily made a deep 
impression on his mind. In his eleventh year ho paid a 
visit to his father’s sister, Maria Elcanora, queen of Sweden, 
consort of Gustavus Adolphus, whose conversation naturally 
dwelt on the exploits of her illustrious husband, whose 
mortal remains he contemplated at Wolgast only two years 
afterwards. At the ago of fifteen he was sent to tho 
university of Leyden, where he especially devoted himself to 
the classics and to history. Of modern languages be was a 
proficient in the French, Dutch, and Polish. He was aftcr- 
VTBrds in the camp of Frederick Henry, prince of Orange, 
during tho siege of Breda, and was much noticed by the 
prince for hU amiable manners and exemplary conduct, as 
well as for his sound understanding. About this time a 
society of young persons of both sexos (called Media Nocto) 
dhdeavourod to draw the prince into its circle; hut his 
friend and tutor, the baron Schulcnherg, making him 
aware of the immoral nature of the society, the prince 
resolved immediately to quit the Hogue. The prince of 
Orange was much surprised at this self-command, and 
when tho prince arrived in the camp before Breda, said to 
him, * Cousin, your flight is a greater proof of heroism than 
if 1 took Breda; bowdio so early knows howto command 
himself will always succeed in great deeds.’ These words, 
as he himself owned, made a deep impression on him. 

Mis father dyii% in 1640, the young priiico found liis 
dominions reduced to a most doplorahlc condition by war 
and had government. The exactions of Wallenstein in the 
Mark alone were estimated at twenty millions of gold 
florins; and in a memorial of the magistrate of Prenzlau, it 
is stated that Um inhabitants are reduced to such dreadful 
extremities that they not only eat dogs, cats, and oveft car¬ 
rion, but that both in the town and country they attack and 
kill each other for food. He commenced his government 
with a degree of prudence and wisdom rarely found in so 
young a sovereign. Bis first care was to correct many 
crying abuses, and to restore order in the finances. His 
attention was then directed to fbreign affairs. In 1642 he 
received tho investiture of Prussia from the lung of Poland; 
ui 1643 he concluded a peace with the Swerlw on Condition 
of their evacuating the greater part of hU domioions. At 
the peace of Mfioster he was not able to enforce bis i^aims 
to PomwIUiia andSileria, but obtained Magdebum.Wallen- 
stadi, lUHdea, and part of Pomerania. It fa hignly to his 
•raUt ^ it ITM enm^ owing to hint that tfio prmoiple hf 
^Qal rights add w^tleges the. two great diidiriqns of' 
the Protestant tflnncR was'admitted In that famous tream. 
Charles Gustavus, king of jSweden, appearing emulous 
of rivaling fllMavas Ado 1 p>^ ^ elector concluded an 
sdlianed vnth mUand, imd me fHendshlp of Crom- 
whB and Limis XIY. He wallftowedttf to make in 
1B5i a treat}' w^Ch the Swedei» in em^uienoe of trhitdt b 


joined in the invasion of Poland, and greatly contributed to 
the victory at Warsaw. Austria, Holland, and Poland 
vehemently protrated against this alliance with Sweden, 
but Cromwell, who helioved the Protestant cause to be in 
danger from the king of Poland, sent WilUam Jepson as 
his ambassador to the elector, whom in letters be com¬ 
pliments in the highest terms for his service to the Pro¬ 
testant religion. But Russia and Austria declaring in 
favour of Poland, he, by the mediation of Austria, concluded 
a convention with Poland at Wehlau, by one of the stipula¬ 
tions of which he obtained the entire sovereignty of Prussia; 
and in 1678 completed the conquest of all Pomerania 
by the taking of Greifswald and Stralsund. The death of 
Charles Gustavus freed him from an adversary who would 
probably have eudeavonred to prevent the execution of this 
treaty, which was confirmed by the treaty of Oliva. Fre¬ 
derick, now at peace with his neighbours, directed all his 
attention to promote the welfare of his subjects by favour¬ 
ing all internal improvements; the ruined towns and vil¬ 
lages were rebuilt, new roads made, waste lands cultivated, 
commerce encouraged, and many useful establishments 
founded. 

In 1672 however, Holland being threatened by I.ouis 
XIV.’, he concluded a treaty with the republic, engaging to 
furnish 20,000 men for its aefonce. He also contributed to 
induce tho Emperor, Denmark, Hesse Casscl, and several 
German princes to join him against Franco. ■ But though 
his advance into Westphalia induced the French to quit 
Holland, the campaign was rendered unsuccessful by the 
slowness of the Austrian general, and he was forced to aban¬ 
don Westphalia to the enemy. The Austrians leaving him, 
and the Dutch neglecting to send him subsidies, he was 
obliged to make a convention with France in 1073. The 
French were to evacuate Westphalia and pay him 800,000 
livros, he promising to withdraw from his alliance Mith 
Holland, and not to support the enemies of France; }ct lie 
reserved to himself the right of assisting the German em¬ 
peror in case of attack. This happened in 1074, when ho 
invaded Alsace with 16,000 men, and joined the Imperial 
army; hut the Austrian piieral Bournonvillc, avoiding a 
hatlle, contrary to the advice of Frederick, Turenno re¬ 
ceiving reinforcements, obliged tho Germans to quit Alsace. 
In order to free themselves from Frederick.tlie French insti¬ 
gated tho Swedes to invade Pomerania and the March, which 
they attacked in December,'1674, with 16,000 men. Fre¬ 
derick hastened to his dominions, and proceeding with great 
rapidity and secrecy at the head of only 6000 men, he totally 
defeated 11,000 Swedes at Fehrbcllin in 1675, and freed liis 
dominions from the enemy. Following up bis successes, he 
took Stettin. In January, 1679, he crossed the Frisclie 
Half and the Gulf of Gourland with his army on sledges 
over the ice, and surprising the Swedes in their winter 
quarters, compelled them to quit Prussia. He did not reap 
any real advantage from his success, for Louis XIV. insisted 
that he should make peace with Sweden and give up all 
his co^uests; and on his refusal sent an army of 30,000 
men to lay waste the duchy of Cleves and city of Mindeii, 
so that he was forced to conclude the treaty of St. Ger¬ 
main, by which he restored all his conquests to Sweden; 
the French withdrew from his Westphalian dominions, and 
paid him 300,000 crowns. After this we do not find Fre¬ 
derick again in the field. He was indeed engaged in various 
negotiatmns; 'was involved in disputes with France on 
account of its ^qjust seizure of Strasburg and Luxemburg; 
and in conseqhence of his reoeiiring 20,000 French pro- 
testants who left their country on the repeal of the ocUct of 
Nantes. Frederii^ who had previously received from his 
ambassador, Von Spuiheim, notice of the intended measure, 
had made preparations to receive the fugitives, and sent 
fhnds to his agents at Frankfort, Amsterdam, and Ham¬ 
burg, tot their assistance. In like manner he protected the 
prosotibed Waldenses. Having in vain interceoed for }hem 
in a very affecting, letter to the duke of Savoy, he offered to 
ret^ve 2000 of taem into hjs dominioni. He sent 8000 
men in 1686 to luisist the emperor npinst the Turks; 
haviing in the year preceding renewed bis alliance with 
Holland; and when Prince mlliain of Orange was pre¬ 
pairing for hb expedition to Bni^und, Frederick assisted him 
with ieyend regunmits, and lunbal Von Schomberf^ who 
was killed at thehatfle of the Boyne. As another pnfof of 
Fredeidck’s enterprising spirit, it deserves to he nou^ that 
Spain nni[^entii||g to pay him the ariean of a ai^sidy 
pmniscA'AUa his eo-operati«n againtt Fttoos^ ho 
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resolved to commence a war by sea against that power: ] 
ho fitted out eight frigates wnich had been employed ; 
against Sweden, and sent them in 1680 to capture Spanish 
sBins, and they actually took some rich merchantmen. | 
We have not space, nor is it necessary to detail the pro¬ 
ceedings of this great prince in consolidating the prosperity 
of his dominions and the welftire of bis subjects. He died 
in April, 1688, leaving to his son a well-cultivated, much 
enlarged territory, a well-filled treasury, and an army of 
30,001) excellent troops. He was twice married; first in 
1647 to Louisa Henrietta, princess of Orange, a most amiable 
and accomplished person, author of the celebrated German 
hymn, ‘ Jesus mein Zuversicht.’ She died in 1667. In the 
Ibllowing year Frederick married Dorothea, duchess dowager 
of Brunswick Liineberg; but though an excellent and 
virtuous princess, she was not liked by the people, chiefly 
because she was on ill terms with her step-chilaren, espe¬ 
cially the crown-prince. Tho character of Frederick, both in 
public and private life, has always been highly estc^emed. 
lie was kincf, generous, fond of society, and though rather 
cjuic-k in his temper, extremely placable. As a sovereign, 
he appears to have justly merited the surname of the Great 
Elector. Some writers have blamed his frequent changes 
of parly; but it must bo rccollocicd that a weak state, sur¬ 
rounded by powerful neighbours, cannot always choose its 
own lino of politics. 

FREDERICK I., king of Prussia after 1701, hut as elector 
of Brandenburg, FrodeVick III., was born in 1637, at Kil- 
nigsberg, and on the death of his eldest brother became heir 
iqiparent; but being deformed, and of a very weak consti¬ 
tution, his education was neglected, and his step-mother 
even pro\ ailed on tho elector, liis father, to make a will by 
wliicli he bequeathed all the aoiiuisitions of territory which 
he himself had made to bo divided among the children of 
his second wile. But this disposition did not take place, 
iind Frederick succeeded to tlie whole of his father’s do¬ 
minions in 1688. After the death of his first wife Eliza- 
beth Henrietta, princess of Hesse Cassel, be married, in 
)fl84, Rupbia Charlotte, prince.ss of Hanover, sister of 
Geurge I., afterwards king of England. Immediately on 
his succession he agreed with William prince of Orange to 
assist him with 600(1 men in his expedition to England. In 
1689 ho sent 20,000 men to join the imperial array against 
France, whose troops laid waste the Palatinate. In 1691 
he joincfi tho grand alliance between the emperor, Spain, 
Holland, and England, against Franco, and sent 15,000 
men to tho Netherlands, of whom King William had the 
chief command. He had an interview with that monarch, 
wliich did not prove very satisfactory to either party, the 
characters of the two sovereigns being es.sentially difforent. 
William, cold, simple in his manners, and solid in his views; 
Frederick imnaticiit, entertaining a high opinion of his own 
greatness, ana punctual in the observance of all points of eti- 
nuetto. He also assisted the emperor with 6000 men against 
tlic Turks for a subsidj'of 150,000 dollars. At tlip treaty 
of Ryswick, the conditions of tho treaties of Westphalia 
and St. Germain, relating to Brandenburg, were confirmed. 
By negotiations with various powers, or by purchase, ho 
obtained several additions to his dominions, and a prospect 
of others. In 1703 he took possession of the town of Elbing, 
which hod been already mortgaged to the Great Elector for 
400,000 dollars, which sum haa not been repaid. The grand 
object of his ambition was to obtain the title of king of 
Prussia, that being the only part of his dominions of which 
ho had the absolute sovereignty. He did not make known 
his design till the war of the Spanish Succession, when he 
made it a principal condition of his assisting the emperor, 
that he should be recognised king of Prussia, to which the 
emperor consented in a treaty, signed in November, 1700. 
For this ho renounced the arrears of the subsidy duo by 
Austria, and engaged to maintain 10,000 men at hia own 
expense in the war of the Succession; in oil the aShirs of 
the empire to vote with Austria; at the election of an 
emperor, always to give his vote to an Austrian minoe; and ! 
not to withdraw his German states from their wlintioai to 
tho empire. On the 18th January, 1701, he put the crown 
on his own head, and also on that of his consort, who was 
hot gratified with this elevation. On this occasion he 
founmd the order of the Black Eagle. Frederick, as the 
ally of Austria, sent 20,000 men to the Rhine and 6000 to 
Italy, who dbtingnisbed themselves in the battles of Blen¬ 
heim, Tupn, &c. Frederick did not live to see the end of 
this war, ai he died on the *«th of February, 1713, before 


the conclusion of the peace of Utrecht. Though he was 
chiefly actuated by personal vanity to assume the royal 
dignity, his illustrious descendant speaks of this step as 
having eventually raised tlie house of Brandenburg to its 
independence of Austria. Ho was more justly to be blamed 
for his excessive love of external pomp, for the lavish 
manner in which he rewarded bis favourites, and for having 
urchased the royal dignity on such humiliating conditions, 
t must be added in hh praise, that in compliance with the 
wishes of bis queen, he gave great encouragement to arts 
and sciences. He founded the University of Halle, and 
the Academy of Sculpture and Painting at Berlin. Ho 
enlarged his capital by adding to it tho suburb called 
Friederichstadt, built tho palace of Charlottenburg, in 
honour of his second wife, and founded in 1705 the 
Supremo Court of Appeal. Notwithstanding his failings 
and weakness, he was naturally of a kind disposition, 
and merits much praise for having been able, in those 
critical times, to preserve his dominions from tho horrors 
of war. 

FREDERICK W1LLI.4M I., king of Prussia, son of Fre¬ 
derick I., was horn in 1688. At a very early age he mani¬ 
fested a predilection fur military exercises: at the ago of 
five years he was sent to Hanover to be brought up with 
tho electoral prince, afterwards George II. of England. Tlie 
court of his grandfather, where the mode of living was 
strictly economical, simple, and without the restraiiiti^f 
rigid etiquette, pleased the young princu much more than 
the formal magnificence of his fallier’s court. Ho served 
in the allied army iq;ainst the French, and distinguished 
himself at the siego of Menin and the battle of Malpluquct. 
In 1706 he married the princess Sophia Dorothea of Ha¬ 
nover. His character being in many respects directly the 
reverse of that of his father, ho commenced, immediately on 
his accession on the 25th February, 171.3, to rolrench tho 
luxury that had prevailed in the preceding reign; he re¬ 
duced tho salaries of persons in onlcc, limited their num¬ 
ber, and endeavoured to introduce order into the finances. 
In his own person he set an example of the utmost plain¬ 
ness of apparel, and laid aside all the formalities of his sta¬ 
tion ; while tho iiueon and princesses were allowed to wear 
only dresses of the simplest kind. Ho devoted himself to 
public business, examined everything, was easy of access, 
and received and answered letters from the meanest of his 
subjects; but he was austere and arbitrary, and carried to 
the utmost extent his ideas of the divine right of kings. 
Though he repeatedly declared the republican constitution 
of Holland to be a model for all states, and boasted that he 
was himself a true republican, he was very far from al¬ 
lowing any check on his own power. His reforms in the 
finances and expenditure enabled hiij; to gratify his most 
ardent wish, of keeping a great military establishment, and 
he laid the foundation of that strict discipline and regularity 
by which tho Prussian troops have been since so greatly 
distinguished. His childish passion for tall soldiers is well 
known. No expense was spared in ordv to gratify it; men 
of gigantic stature were picked up in all tho neighbouring 
states, and many were even kidnapped or forced into his 
service, by which ho involved himself in many serious 
quarrels. This economy of his internal administration 
enabled him to repeople those provinces which were deso¬ 
late by the plague, by means of colonics from other states, 
which he settled on vor^ advantageous terms. Ho was 
liberal in rewarding tho industry and ability of those who 
introduced any new art, and many of the richest manufac¬ 
tories in the Prussian dominions owe their foundation to 
him. But he bad a mortal aversion to all abstract sciences, 
and even to poetrv and literature; and he expelled the ce¬ 
lebrated philosopher Wolf for his metaphysical opinions. 
He erected many public buildings at a considerable ex¬ 
pense, but built little, and with great economy, for himself 
and his court He founded the Medico-Cliirurgical College, 
tho Charitfi, and the Foundling Hospital at Berlin, the 
Berlin Cadet-Establishment, and the Orphan House at Pots¬ 
dam ; the emigrants fbm Salzburg and the Polish dissidents 
met with a favourable reception in his dominions. On the 
other hand the Berlin academy and the universities narrowly 
escaped dissolution. The details of his private life hai-e 
been given at great length by his daughter, ^c Margravine 
of Baueuth; end his character is portrayed in a few happy 
touches by Voltaire (Mcmot'res, 4^. ieritt pea- lui-mcme). 
The public events of his r^n were of no great importance. 
In the treaty of Utrecht, Franco and Spain recognised bis 
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royal tkla, and the aoTereignty of NenfbhStel andVaiengin j 
tnu nven him. In the course of the war in the north, in 
which his father had taken no part, the Russians and; 
Saxons, after the capitulation of the Swedish general, 
Sleenhock, in Tonningen, resolved to occupy Swedish Po¬ 
merania. The king wished to restore tranquillity in the 
north by his medisKion; but Charles XII., who had re¬ 
turned from Turkey to Stralsund, rejected his proposals, 
and required Prussia to give back Stettin, but refiiied to 
repay ue 400,000 dollars which Frederick had advanced to 
indemnity the Russians and Saxons for the expenses of the 
War. ihis induced Frederick William in 1716 to declare 
war against Sweden, and to make an alliance with Russia, 
Saxony, and Denmark. In this war the island of Riigen 
and Stralsund were taken, bu^o other event of importance 
occurred, and after the death m Charles XII. peace was re¬ 
stored ; Prussia retaining Hither Pomerania, Stettin, and 
the islands of ITsedom and Wollin, and paying to Sweden 
2 ,000,000 of dollars. Count Seckendorf, the Austrian am¬ 
bassador, induced the king to withdraw from tho alliance 
which had lieen concluded at Hanover, between England, 
Holland, and Prussia, after George IL had ascended the 
throne of England, and to agree in the treaty of Wuster- 
bauBcn, in October, 1726, to recognise the Pni^atic Sanc¬ 
tion, and, if necessary, to support it with 19,000 men. On 
the breaking out of the war in Poland in 1733, ho caused 
king Stanislaus, the opponent of Augustas II., to be ho¬ 
nourably received at Krmigsberg, when he lied from Poland, 
by whien conduct he displeased the courts of Vienna and 
Petersburg, the allies of Saxony. However, when France 
declared War against Austria, he assisted the latter with a 
corps of 10,000 men upon the Rhino. The king and the 
crown prince were for some time with this corps; but no¬ 
thing of importance was effected, and peace y/as concluded 
at Vienna iu 1735. About tliis time Frederick William fell 
into a weak state of health, which increased the natural vio¬ 
lence of his disposition. He was for a time supposed to be 
in great danger, but recovered and lived for some years, on 
the whole upon pretty good terms with his son, m whose 
arms he expired on the 31st of May, 1740. He left to his 
successor 9,000,000 of dollars in his treasury, a disciplined 
army of 70,000 men, and a kingdom of tho extent of 2190 
German square miles, with a population of 2,240,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

FREDERIC II., king of Prussia, son of Frederic William 

I. and of Sophia Dorothea, princess of Hanover, was born 
on the 24th January, 1712. Distinguished by his contem¬ 
poraries and posterity ^ the surname of the Great, he 
appears to have established by his talents and his success 
(whioh seom to be essential ingredients in the character 
of what the world cidls a great man) os fair a claim to the 
title as the generality of those princes on whom it has been 
bestowed. He p^sod the first years of his youth under the. 
restraints of a rigid education, the sole object of which 
was military exercises; but as ho had received tho rudi- 
menu of his eduction from a French lady, under whoso 
caro he acquired eonsiderable knowledge of the language, 
and as she and his first tutor, M. Duhon, had great in¬ 
fluence over him, he imbibed a taste ibr polite literature. 
These two persons, together with the queen, formed in 
secret a kinu of opposition to bis father’s system of educa¬ 
tion. The prince was entirely attached to his mothec, and 
tliere aiwe an estrangement between the father and the 
son, which suggested to the king the idea of leaving the 
throne to bis younger son Augustus William. Imiiatient 
of the tyrannical conduct of nis fatlier, Frederic resolved 
to seek refuge in England with his maternal uncle George 

II. Only his sister nederioa, and his friends Ueutenants 
Xatt and Keith, acquainted with the secret of his in¬ 
tended flight, whi^ was to take place from Wesel, whither 
he liad oeoomponied his fhther. But some indisoreet ex- 
juwssions which fell from Katt betrayed the prinOe’s inten¬ 
tion. Tho prince was overtaken, sent to Custrin, whore 
he was kept in close oonfinemeut. Keith escape and lived 
u> HoUano, Biu^and, and Porti^Eol, till after Frederic's ao- 
peuion, whan he returned to Berlin. Katt wns taken and 
beheaded. It appenie certain that the king had resolved to 
toke away his son’s Ii£a aiid that he was only saved by tite 

his Ooum''i^k»nd^ (Vditairo, 

■i66.y The prinoe, alter he haxL hesftt pdessed from bis striot 
oonfnement in tlm eiisile of Oustriu, was employed by hte 
lUhet as yenngest uumber of the Ptambet tii IJoaMin^ 


and not permitted to return to court till the marriage of 
the princess Frederica to the hereditary prince Fredef c of 
Baireuth. In 1733 his fhther obliged him to mairythe 
rincess Elisabeth Christina, daughter of Ferdinand Al- 
recht, duke of Brunswick Bevem. Ftederick William gave 
her the palace of Schonhausen, and to die prince the county 
of Ruppin, and in 1734 the town of Rheinsberg, where he 
appears to have lived happily, chiefly devoting himself to 
literary pursuits and to music till his accession. Among the 
persons ^ut him were Bielefeld, Chuxot, Suhm, Fouquet, 
Knobelsdorf, Keiserlinm Jordan, and other learned men ; 
likewise the composers Graun and Benda, and tho painter 
Pesne. He haa an uninterrupted correspondence with 
foreign literati, especially with Voltaire, whom he admired 
above all others. During his retirement at Rheinsberg, ho 
composed several works, one of which was the ‘ Anti-Ma- 
ohiavel,' published at the Hague in 1740. The death of his 
father in 1740 placed him on the throne. Finding a full 
treasury and a powerful army, his thirst for military gloiy, 
which he hims^f acknowludges, tempted him to embrace 
any opportunity that might offer. But there did not appear 
to be any occasion for great enterprise till the death of the 
emperor Charles VL, on the 20tn October, 1740, led thi' 
way to his extraordina^ and brilliant career which changed 
the face of Europe. Frederic took this opportunity of as¬ 
serting the claims of the House of Brandenburg to four 
prineipalitios in Silesia, the investiture of which his prede¬ 
cessors had not boon able to obtain; but he only required 
from queen Maria Theresa, tho daughter and heiress of 
Charles VI., the duchies of Glogau and Sagan, promising 
on his side to support her against all her enemies, to vole 
for her husbanue elevation to the imporial digaily, and 
to pay her 2,000,000 dollars. His proposals being re¬ 
jected, he took possession of Lower Silesia in December, 
1740, and defeated tho Austrian army at Mollwitz, on the 
27th April, 1741. 

This victory, which nearly decided the fate of Silesia, 
raised up more enemies to Austria. France and Havana 
united with Prussia, and the war of the Austrian succession 
began. George H. king of England, the only ally of Maria 
Theresa, advised her to make peace with Prussia, because 
Frederic was her most active and formidable enemy. Fre¬ 
deric having obtained a victory at Czaslau on the 17th of 
M.ay, 1742, over Prinoe Charles of Lorraine, peace was eon- 
eluded at Borljn on the 23th of July, and tho first Silesian 
war was ended. Frederic obtaiiiod the full sovereignty of 
Upper and Lower Silesia, and the county of Glatz, with tho 
exception of Tropau, Jagomdorf, and Teschen. On his side, 
he renounced all claims to the other Austrian dominions, 
took upon himself a debt of 1,700,000 dollars, with which 
Silesia was charged, and promised to respect tho rights of 
the Roman Catholics in Silesia. Saxony acceded to this 

f eace, and it was guaranteed by Franco and England. 

rederio immediately profited by it, to organize his new 
conquests, aud to render his army more formidable. On the 
deatn of the last count of East Friesland m 1743, he took 
possession of that country, to which his House had a claim 
ever since the year 1644. When in the prosecution of the 
Austrian war, the Emperor Charles VII. had been obliged 
to tly from his hereditary dominions, and the Austrian pros 
were every where victorious, Frederic feared that Silesia 
might he taken from him. He therefore secretly entered 
into an alliance with Franco, in April, 1744, and with tliu 
emperor, the Pnlatinate, and Hesse Co^, on the 22nd of 
May. 17^, pramisii^ to support tho cause of the emperor 
by invading Bohemia, but requiring for himself the circle 
of Koniggratz in Bohemia. On the 10th of August, 1744, 
he unexpectedly entered Bohemia, and took Prague; but 
being pressed by ihe Austrian^ under Prince Charles of 
Lorrame, and the Saxons, their allies, he was obliged to 
leave Bohemia before the end of the year. The death of 
the empeKB Charles Vll. on the 18th of January, 1745, 
and the defeat of the Bavarians at Pfaffenhofen, induced 
hia son the young, eleotot, Maximfiian Joseph of Bavaria 
to make peace at Fiissen, with Maria Theresa, and tlie 
Frankfort union was dissolved; Hesse Cassel declaring 
itself neutral. On the other hand, England, Austria, the 
Netherlands, and Saxony, had concluded a strict alliance at 
Warsaw on the 8th of January, 1745 , and Saxony had be- 
sidw entered into a special convention with Austria against 
Prussia, on the 18th et May, 1745 - But Frederic defeated 
the Austrions and {Saxons on the 4^.of Jime, at Hehen- 
fia edbu rg in fUaua; then enUirsd Btfeemis, and ^ined 
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another victory after a very obstinate combat at Sorr, on defeated with great loss, on which he raised the siege of 
the 30th of September, 1745. The victory of the Prussians Prague, and retreated into Saxony. In the mean time the 
under Prince Leopold of Dessau, over the Saxons at Kes- French compelled the Duke of Cumberland to abandon 
selsdorf, on the 1 5 th of December, led to the treaty of Dres- Hanover, of-which they took possession; and about the 
den, December 25, 1745, which was concluded on the basis same time the Russians and Swedes invaded Prussia ftom 
of the treaty of Berlin; so that Frederic retained Silesia, the northbut though Frederic’s affairs were supposed by 
acknowledged the husband of Maria Theresa, Francis L, as his enemies to bo desperate, he was not dismayed. He first 
emperor, and Saxony engaged to pay to Prussia one million attacked the united French and Austrian army, twice as 
of dollars. Thus ended the second Silesian war. numerous as his own, at Rosbach, and gave thorn a total 

During the eleven years’ peace that followed, Frederic and most disgraceful defeat. He then marched into Silesia, 
devoted him.self with unremitting activity to the internal where the Austrians had taken Breslau, gained a gveat vic- 
odiuinistratiun of his dominions, the organization of the tory over them at Lissa, and recovered Bteslau. The Rus- 
army, and to literary pursuits. Among the grandjimprove- sians and Swedes had retreated from the Prussian territories, 
ments which be contemplated was a reform in the judicial and the Hanoverians had assembled a largo force under 
proceedings, with a view to render them more simple and Prince Ferdinand ofBrunswiSk, to co-operate with the Prus- 
uniform, in all the different provinces of his dominions. To- sians. Thus at the close of 1757 the king’s affairs were so 
gelher with his chancellor Cocceii, he compiled the ‘ Fre- far restored, that ho might have hoped for success in the 
durician Code, a body of laws for the dominions of the king next campaign, if he could have kept back the Russians; 
ef Prussia, founded-on reason and the Constitution of the but the enmity of the empress Ehzabetb was inveterate, 
country.’ It is not easy to understand what is hero meant However, the admiration which Frederic’s conduct had ex- 
by 1 lie word ‘ Constitution.’ His father, it is true, drew up cited in England, and confidence in his ability, induced the 
witli great care what he called a constitution (Verfassungs- English government to grant him a subsidy of 670,000/., 
Urkuiidc), or instructions for the supreme general board of which became an annual grant. In the campaign of 1750 
finance, war, and domains, which he issued in 1722. This the principal event was the sanguinary battle at Zorndorf, 
valuable document has been discovered, and, for the first between the Prussians and the Russians, in which the latter 
t line, published in 100 pages, by Dr. Fiirster, in his ‘ Life of were dcfcate^ but the loss on both sides was immense. In 
Frederic William I.,’but it is not likely that this is here 1759 the king’s first object was to stop the progress of 
alluiled to. Frederic also wrote ‘Memoii's of the House of the Russians, who advanced to Frankfort on the (Mur. On 
Brandenburg,’ a concise account of his House, written in a the 12th of August was fought the battle of Kuunersdorf. 
pemd style, with a positive declaration of impartiality, whichit At the beginning of the day, the king of Prussia thought 
scorns to merit; though the writer may have been at times himself so sure of the victory, that he despatched a letter to 
betrayed by prejudices into unintentional misrepresenta- that effect to the queen at Berlin; but in the end, he was 
tioii-. of incidental facts. Another work, a didactic poem obliged to ^uit the field, and wrote a second letter to the 
ill SIX books, on the Art of War, is his most consider- queen, desiring her to send away the royal family, and to 
able poetical production, and is greatly esteemed. These, have the archives removed, adding, that the city might make 
and all his other works aro in French. Tliose recreations terras with the enemy. But Berlin was saveu. Frederic’s 
(lid not divert his attention from those paramount duties skilful conduct after his defeat induced the Russian general, 
which ho always performed with the most persevering care, instead of entering Brandenburg, to join the Austrians in 
In^teadof indulging in the pleasures of the chase, he made Lusatia; but soon afterwards. General Finck, with 15,000 
jourticys to (liiroroiit parts of his dominions. He endeavoured men, was token prisoner by the Austrians, and a smaller 
tomiib'cngriculturc, manufactures, and the arts nourish; and corps shared the same fate. Frederic, however, received 
ciicouragod commerce, the true principles of which however reintbreumonts, and Marshal Daun was contented to occupy 
he appeal's not to have understood. Though'possessing no the camp at Pirna and cover Dresden. In the following 
naval for-c, he insisted on tho right of free navigation for spring some fruitless negotiations for peace took place. In 
Ins sulijccls, without molestation from the fleets of con- this campaign tho city of Dresden suffered very severely 
Iciidiiig parties. One grand object waste improve his from a homhardmont, by which Frederic destroyed tho finest 
rcvi.-iiucs, a measure necessary for the maintenance of his part of the city. On tho other hand, the Russians and 
army, which ho had increased to 168,000. He expended Austrians entered Berlin, which was saved from plunder by 
large sums in gratifying his taste for the arts, by decorating a composition, but had to pay heavy contributions. Berlin 
the palaces of Berlin and Potsdam, and in erecting many was soon evacuated, and Frederic, who was hastening to its 
splendid edifices in those two places, in whieli, however, relief, turned into Saxony, where ho was induced, by the 
there was this incongruity, tliat the richest arcbiteetural desperate condition of his affairs, to venture to attack the 
decorations were often lavished on the exterior of buildings Austrians, who. were strongly posted at Torgau. Hede- 
which were only barracks for the troops. feated them, after an obstinate battle, which conipctled them 

When tho war broke out between England and France in to retreat. The Russians and Swedes also quitted his do- 
1755, tho former concluded a treaty with the king, the chief minions, and he was able to recover strength in winter quar- 
ohjeol of which was to secure Hanover from invasion. This ters in Saxony. 

led to a secret alliance between France, Austria, Saxony, At the commencement of 1761 it was evident that the 
and Russia, of which Frederic, having been privately in- king of Prussia’s situation was most critical. He confessed 
formed, chiolly through the treachery of a clerk in the Saxon himself, that after the great losses he bad sustained, his 
chancery, became apprehensive of an attack, and of the army was not equal to what it had formerly beett. He ao- 
loss of Silesia. He accordingly resolved to anticipate his cordingly occupied a strong camp in Silesia, where he re- 
enemies, and oomaiMsnced operations by invading Saxony on mained immoveable, ivatohing his enemies, but wa.H unable 
the 24th of August, 1756; which was the beginning of the to prevent Marshal Laudohn from taking Schweidnitz, and 
third Silesian, or.BS it is generaUycelled,‘The Seven Years’ the Russians, Colberg. Frederic’s situation was now so 
War.’ This contest was the mostfextraordinaw and impor- desperate, that he appears to have seriously oontemplaM 
tant-in modern times, previous to those of the French Revo- suicide: in this critiral state, the only event perhaps which 
lution. Though Frederic is the hero, the histoiy of the war could have saved him, occurred. This was the death of 
is, in fact, the history of continental Europe. Frederic, in- the Empress Elizabeth on the 5th January, 1762, and tho 
tending to invade mhemia, required a passage through accession of Peter III« who was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Saxony, which the elector king of Poland anticipating, Frederic, with whom he immediately concluded a treaty of 
assembled bis troops in an intrenched came at Pima. Fre- alliance. Peace was also made with the Swedes, and 
dorio invested it, and having defeated, at laJwositz, the Aus- though Peter was soon deposed, yet Catherine, who suc- 
trians who came to its relief^ it surrendered; and he com- ceeded him, observed a strict neutrality during the reinain- 
pellcd all the privates to enlist in his own army. In 1757, der of tho war. The king and his brother, Prince Henry, 
he advaniMd into Bohemia, gained, on the 5th of May, a rained several adumtages in 1762 and 1763, and^ peace 
great viototy at Prague, over the Austrians, under Prince uaving been concluded between Great Britain and France, 
Charles of Lorraine and Marshal Brown. The Austrians Austria was left alone, and the empress queen obliged to 
took shelter in Prague, which Frederic immediately invested; conclude peace with Prussia. 'The two powers mutually 
, but the approach of the Austrians, under Marshal Dauib guaranteed tho .whole of each other’s German dominions, 
changed die face of the campaign. Daun formed an in- Frednrio only promising to give his vote to Joseph as king 
trenched oas^i at Kolin, whim iMeho nttaeked, but vaa of the Romans. The king of Pdond was restored hi hu 
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dominions without compensation. Thus ended the Seven 
Years’ War, which, after immense sacrifices of human life 
and treasure, left the political balance of Europe un¬ 
changed. , V 

The issue of this great contest, in which the genius of 
Frederic had been so eminently distinguished, secured to 
him a decisive influence in the affairs, not only of Germany, 
but of all Europe. Returning to his capital after an ab¬ 
sence of more than six years, he seriously dirMtod his at¬ 
tention to repair the evils inflicted on his dominions by the 
war. He opened his magazines to give his subjects com, 
both for food and for seed. He distributed horses among 
tne farmers, rebuilt at his own expense the houses which 
had been burnt, founded colonies, erected manufactories, 
and mode canals for the convenience of inland trade. Sile¬ 
sia was exempted from the payment of all taxes for six 
years, and the New Mark and Pomerania for two years. 
To relieve the nobility in those three provinces, a system of 
credit was introduced, by which the value of estates was 
raised, and the rate of interest reduced. In 1704 he 
founded the bank of Berlin, to which he gave eight millions 
of dollars as its first fund. Though he really desired to 
promote trade, he appears to have been unacquainted with 
flio true principles of commerce ; end this, united with his 
desire to increase the revenue, induced him to take mea¬ 
sures, some of which were injudicious, and others decidedly 
unjust: for instance, the debasement of the current'coin. 
Meantime be continued to maintain a very large army. In 
March, 1764, he concluded an alliance with Russia, by 
which ha supported the election of the new king of Poland, 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, and the cause of the oppressed dis- 
siilouts in Poland. In 1772 ho agreed to the first partition 
of Poland, by which ho obtained nil Polish Prussia (which 
was ceded in 1466 by tlie Teutonic Order to Poland) and a 
part of Great Poland, as far as to the river Notz, hut with 
tlie exception of Danzig and Thorn. Fr^eric has been 
occuseil of having first suggested the partition of Poland ; 
but the fact is, that Frederic 1. had formed a plan for the 
partition of Poland, drawn up in the year 1710. From that 
time the *kmgdora of Prussia was diviilod into East and 
West Prussia. In I77H, on the death of the elector of 
Bavaria, without children, he interfered to prevent Austria 
from partitioning that countir. The war was, liowever, 
terminated without a battle, by the treaty of Toschon, in 
May, 1779, by which Austria renounced its intentions, and 
consented to the union of the Franconian prineipalitics with 
Prussia. In 17S5, the emperor having formed a jilan to 
obtain Bavaria in exchange for the Low Countries, Frederic 
defeated it in coigunctiuii with Saxony and Hanover, by 
concluding the alliance between the German princes, culled 
the “ Fiirstonbund,” which has been considered os the mas¬ 
ter-piece of his policy. In 1786 he concluded a treaty of 
amity and commerce with the U nited States of America. 
Though ho had long suiTored from gout and asthma, which 
terminated in colftirmed dropsy, not a little aggravated by 
his indulgence in the pleasures of the table, he continued 
his uuremitted attention to public affairs till within two 
(lays of his death, the approach of which he contemplated 
with composure ; he died on the 17th of August, 1786, at 
his fmourite {wtace of Bans .Souvi, in the 7Sth year of hit 
age, and the 47th of lits reigti, leaving to his nephew, 
Frederic William II., a kingdom enlarged, from 2190 
to .1616 German square miles; above 70 millions of dol¬ 
lars (fO millions sterling) in the treasury; and an army of 
2 (10,000 men. * 

The character of Frederic II.. and his public and private 
life, have furnished the subject for numerous puUicatioiuin 
all tbe £uroi>ean languages, wbioh are perfectly finniliar to 
most classes of readers. One of hia great merits was, that he 
did not oontract any public debt, aitd though be raised a 
very large revenue, yet a conrideralde part returned into 
the pockets of his subjects, through various channels. 
Among bis defects may be reckoned his contempt ibr re¬ 
ligious inStitatioiu, which was considered ^ his oontouipo- 
rariei a want of iWepset for reii^^ien itself, m was avowedly 
an unbeliever in revealed religion, aad^Us notions mpect- 
iiig naioral religion appear to have been vague and fluctu¬ 
ating. With respect to his toamer, he eesnu to have been 
dofici^t in real sensilnlity; and many examples of 

his edemenoy and plaeabiltte ate nemedt be was at times 
. harsh and even cruel, itis mond eoindiict was guided 
generally by his pleutnre mtd hi* idtoest^ and tbah u well 


as his religion, were greatly influenced by bis predileefkn 
for French literature, and especially his intima^ with and 
admiration of Voltaire. Proud as the Gormans in general 
are of Frederic, they cannot help regretting his contempt 
of German literature, to the improvement of which he 
contributed nothing. It must, however, be owned that 
Gforman literature, at the commencement of Frederic's 
life, was in a very low state, and it may be doubted whether 
the literature and language of Germany did not gain rather 
than lose by his neglect of them. Frederic was essentially 
a despot, and his interference with what he confessedly did 
not understand, would prbbably have done more harm than 
good. Mis voluminous works, all in French, would have 
entitled him to distinction in the literary world, even if lie 
had not been a king. Besides the works already men¬ 
tioned, he published military instructions, and some miscel¬ 
laneous pieces in four volumes octavo. His posthumous 
works, in 15 volumes, contain the history of his own times, 
the history of the Seven Years’ War, and memoirs, from the 
Treaty of Hubertsburg, 1763, to the end of the partition of 
Poland. 

FREDERIC WILLIAM II., king of Prussia, was born 
in 1744. Ilis father was Augustus William, second son of 
Frederic William I., upon whose death in 1758, his uncle, 
Frederic the Great, declared him Crown Prince of Prussia. 
The young prince soon indulged in a mode of life whidi 
was highly displeasing to his uncle, and alienated them 
from each other for many years. Frederic II. however ex¬ 
pressed his satisfaction to the crown prince, on his giving 
proofs of personal bravery in the wav of the Bavarian suc¬ 
cession, 1778. Frederic William’s first wife wn.s Klizaheth 
Christina Ulrica, princess of Brunswick, I'rom whom he was 
separated in 1769, and afterwards married the Princess 
].s)uisa of Heasc Darmstadt. His accession in 1786 was 
under favourable circumstances. Prussia was engaged in 
no contest with foreign enemies, and the iiolicy of Fre¬ 
deric 11. had made him, in the latter part of nislife, in some 
measure an arbitrator in the affaire of Europe. Political 
errors soon lessened his credit with foreign cabineis, and 
the treasure left by bis uncle was wasted in useless wais, 
and by the extravagance of his favourites. His first intia- 
fercnco in fMcign affairs was in 1787. when he sent iiii 
army, under Duke Charles William Ferdinand of llnin-i- 
wick, to Holland, where the ^lalriots refused to ns'ogiiife 
the right of the stadtholdcr, and insulted his wife, Frcdei io 
William’s sister, on her way to the Hague, for winch how¬ 
ever satisfaction had been given. The Prussians adianci'd 
without opposition to Amsterdam, and the old order of 
things was soon restored, upon which a defensive alliance 
between England, Prussia, and Holland was concluded at 
the Hague in April, 1788. In the wav between Sweden 
and Russia in tne same year, Frederic William, in con¬ 
junction with England, prevented any furtlier attack upm 
Sweden by Denmark. Being jealous of the success of 
Russia and Austria in the Turkish war, he concluded an 
alliance with the Porte in 179U, and guaranteed its posses¬ 
sions. This measure having given offence to Austria, a 
Prussian army was assembled in Silesia, on the Bolieniiau 
frontier, and an Austrian army in Bohemia. The Emperor 
Leopeld II. did not wish for war with Prussia, and in thg 
convention concluded at Rcichenbach on the 27th July. 
1790, between Austria and Prussia, with the mediation of 
England and Holland, he promised to restore to tbe Turks 
all his conquests, except the district of Aluto, on wliich 
conditions peace was made between Austria and the Porte 
at Szistowe. Some differences respecting this convention 
were attained by Leopold II. and Frederick William at 
their mebting at Pillnitz, to August, 1794, when they en¬ 
tered into a closer union with respect to the at&irs of 
France. 

A part of the Polish nation, with King Btanislaus Ponia- 
towsky at its head, proposed to establish a new constitution 
for the kingdom,-and to make the royal digni^ hereditary in 
the house of Saxouy. In order to aeoure foreign aid, an alli¬ 
ance was concluded between Poland and Prussiq, by which 
the totter recognised the integrity of Poland, and promised 
to aasist it with 40,000 to&ntry and 4000 cavalry, to case any 
foreign power should interfere in its internal aifoirs. After 
makmg peace with the Porte, Catherine 11^ who, vflthout 
taking any share in the war then earrytog on by Prusria end 
Austria i^^st France, had oalcutom on their efforts, con¬ 
trived to leduee Frederic WiBiani to the dtertiative eith» 
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of (lefending Poland against Russia by virtue of his alliance tut ions established for the cduention of oflicers, and a mi.i- 
willi that state, or of making a second partition of it, in tary penal code was compiled. E.\tensivo support was given 
conjunction with Russia. Froderic William chose the bit- to the universities of Wittenberg and Leipzig, the schools 
ter, and in January, 179.3, sent troops, under General Mill- of Pforta-Mei.ssen and Cfrmima were reorganized, tho semi- 
endorl, into Groat Poland, which occupied a tract of couii- narios at Dresden and Weissmifels, the institutions for tho 
try of the extent of 1100 German square miles, witli a po- sons of soldiers at Annaberg, and the elementary mining- 
pulation, including Danzig and Thorn, of 1,200,000 inha- schools in tho Erzgebirge were fomidod, and the mining- 
bitants. Though the diet at G^no was obliged to agree aoademy at Freiberg better organized. In his legislation 
to Uus accession, an itvell OS to a similar oeasiun of territo^ to Fredtirtc's govornmout-appears m a ver)'favourable lieht. 
Russia, tho Poles rose in 1794, under Kosciuszko and Ma- Torture was aholi.shed in 1770; tho iiumbor of oallis iii 
rtaUnsky, ^ recover their independence, in which insurrcc- courts of justice was diminished; tho punishment of death 
tion the Iwssians and Prussians were several times do- restricted and made less cruel. Important changes were 
teatwl, till Koi^cius7.ko was taken prisoner on tho 10th Octo- also made with respect to sevonil public boards j salutary 
1*^0^ Russian General Fersen, and Pragawas stormed police laws and a general ordinance on guardianship were 
by Suwaroflf on the 4th Novembor. Heruupon the third issued; orphan-houses, workhouses, dispensaries, &c. wero 
partition of Poland followed. All that remained, after tho founded. The spirit of intcgrily, order, temperance, and 
preening partitions, was divided between Austria, Russia, fidelity so generally prevailed, that Saxony was eminently 
and Prussia, by which the latter acquired a largo addition distinguished for the morality of its inhabitants. Notwith- 
of territory, and the independence of Poland was aiinihi- standing his lovo of peace, he was more than once obliged 
* u' against France, Prussia sent 50,000 men to take part in the wars of other powers. Thus, in 177S, 

to the Rhine in 1792, under the duke of Brunswick, and the ehiims of his mother on the succession of her brother 
the king soon followed, acoompanied by tho princes. The the elector of Bavaria made him join Frederic, the Great 
duke of Brunswick failed in his plan of marching to Paris, against Austria. Tho welfaie of his country and its gco- 
and was obliged to retreat. On tlie 5t.h April, 1795, Prussia ;^•nphlc.ul position required him to ho united with Prussia, 
made peace with the Republic, and loft all its territories he- on which account he joined the Fiirsleiibund. Similar 
yond tho Rhine in the possession of the French. To pro- considerations induced him to refuse the crown of Poland, 
serve the neutrality of tho north of Germany, a convention which tho Polos offered to him and his successors in 1791. 
was made bolwoen Prussia and several princes, whose terri- lie took no part in the war against Franco farther than 
tories were included in what was called the lino of demiu-ca- furni.shing his contingent as a prince of tho empire; and 
tion. During this reign the margrave of Anspach and Bai- in 1796 acceded to the armistice and treaty of Nouchatcl 
rcuth, who was the last prince of that line of tho house of with France, and stationed a cordon of troops on the lino 
Brandenburg, ceded those principalities, for an annuity of of demarcation, ou his southern frontier. Ilo took no part 
500,000 lloriirs, to Frederic. William, w'lio on that occa.sion in the new war between Austria and Franco in 1805 ; but 
revived the order of the Red Eagle. lathe internal adnii- when the German empire w.is dissolved, on the 6lh of 
lustration, tho French system of indirect taxes introduced August, 1806, he was obliged to furiiisli Prussia with 
by Frederic II. was abolished. Many judicious antingo- 22,000 men .against France. After tho baKlo of Jena 
ments wero introduced, and a now code Of laws for the whole Saxony was abandoned to tho French. Napoleon, liesidos 
kingdom published; but tho toleration promoted by Fro- various requisitions, levied a contribution of 25 millions of 
deric II. was much restricted hy Wiillner and other jiersoiis francs and established a provisional administration of tho 
about the king, by means of the religious edict of 1788 and seiineslrated revenues, hut allowed thc*<buntry to remain 
other measures. Frederic William died »n the 16tli of neutral; and its fate would doubtless linvo been very dif- 
Novemlxir, 1797, and was succeeded by bis eldest son, the ferent but for tho respect with which the private and public 
present King Frederic William III., whoso eventful reign virtues of the king inspired even his encniies. Frederic. 
ha.s been distinguished by vicissitudes of ill Ibituiie and assisted his distressed subjects fl-oni his private property, 
siicccs!- at least equal to tlioso experienced hy his great pro- concluded a treaty of peace with Napoleon at Bonn in 
decossor. December, 1806, assumed the title of king, joined the 

FREDERIC AUGUSTUS I. of Poland. [Auous- Rhenish Confederation, and furnished 20,000 men as his 
Tli.s 11., p. 96.] contingent. By the treaty of Tilsit in 1807 he obtained a 

FRKDERIC AUGUSTUS II. of Poland. [Auous- large portion of Prussian Poland, hy the name of tho grand 
1 US HI., p. 98.1 diicliy of Warsaw. He was hound to take part with France 

FREDERIC AUGUSTUS I., king of Saxony, oldest in its wars, but sent no troops to Spain; and in the war 
son of the Elector Froderic Christian, horn at Dresden with Austria in 1809 he furnished only his contingent. In 
on Ihc 23rd of December, 1750, succeeded his father 17lh 1813 his dominions became the theatre of war. On the 
of December, 1763, under the guardianship of his uncle eiilranco of tho allies into Saxony ho retired to Plauen, 
Prince Xavier, till ho assumed the government in 1768. thence to Ratisbon, and thence to Prague; hut the menaces 
1 II 1769 he married the Princess Maria Amelia of Dcuxponls. of Napoleon compollod him to return to Dresden ; ho aflcr- 
He began his reign with a llrm resolution, to which ho re- wards followed Napoleon to Leipzig. That town being 
mained faithful under all circumstances and at all times, taken hy the allies after the defeat of the French on Iho 
to do everything in his power to promote the happiness of 18th and 19th of October, Alexander intimated to him that 
his people. In the whole of his long reign there was no ho considered him as his prisoner. The result is well known, 
act of despotism, no violation of the rights of others. Averse In spite of his remonstranros and representations, and of 
from innovation, he undertook nothing through ostentation the high estimation in which his character was held, ho was 
or mere imitation, but new institutions arose only when he deprived of a large portion of his kingdom, which was given 
had become convinced of their utility. Ho gradually dimi- to Prussia under tho title of the grand duchy of Saxony. He 
nished the dobts of the country; and the strict integrity returned to his capital on the 7th of .luno, 1815, founded, 
.of his administration caused the Saxon funds, though the in cximmemoration of that event, the order of Civil Merit, 
interest was low, to ho several per cent, above par. He and devoted all his attention to repair tho injuries caused 
often prevented the country from contracting debts by per- hy the war. In September, 1818 , he celebrated the fiftieth 
sonal sacrifices, endeavoured ti> decrease rather than to anniversary of his asramiug the government, and in Janu- 
raise the taxes, and never suffered his interest and that of are, 1819, that of his marriage. He died on the 5th of 
his treasury to be opposed to the interests of bis subjects. May, 1827, in the seventy-seventh year of his ago and tlio 
During the dreadful de^urth in 177.2, 1804, and 1805, and sixw-fourth of his reign. 

the inundations in 1784, 1799;. and 1804, the king gave FREDERIC WILLIAM CHARLES, king of Wiirtem- 
paptioular proofs of his paternal care for his people. Agri- berg, was bom at Treptow in Pomerania in 1754, succeeded 
culture, the improvement of the breed of cattle, especially his father Frederic Eugene as duke of Wiirteraberg in 1797, 
of tho sheep, made cori^erable progress and were encou- became elector in 1803, and assumed the royal title on the 1st 
raged hy premiums. Tho mines, the salt-works, and the of January, 1806. In 1780 he married Augusta Caroline 
forests were improved by careful suporintendenee and wise Frederica Louisa, princess of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, by 
laws. Manufectures were encouraged; commerce, which whom ho bad two sons, William, the present king, and 
had sufl^red severely during the seven years’ war and hy Paul, and a daughter Catherine, who was marriM toJeromo 
tho duties imposed, during his minority, upon foreign Bonaparte, king of Westphalia. As his father was per- 
goodsl became ftburishiug to a degree himerto unknown, sonaliy engaged in tho seven yeare war m the armies of 
The army was placed upon a better footing, excellent iristi- Prussia, his early education was direotw wim infimte care 
P. a, No. 653. V01..X.-3O 
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by hi< motlior, Sophia Dorothea, daughter of the raargravo 
of Bnuidenburg-Schwodt, a highly-accompUshed and excel¬ 
lent |H:inces8. After the peace m 1763 hie father was at 
leisure to attend to the education of his son. who possessed 
extraordinary natural ahilitieg. He was however brought 
up in many respects on the French model, to which his 
four years’ residence at Lausanne contributed. Ho spoke 
and wrote French with the greatest fluency and correct¬ 
ness; but he esteemed the liieratui'c of his own country, 
and spoke and wrote German in the same perfection as 
Franon. His natural eloquence was aided by an extraor- 
dinan memory; he was well versed in mathematics, natu¬ 
re philosophy, history, and geography, and cultivated his 
taste for the fine arts, especially in his journey to Italy in 
1782; but with too much vivacity for calm examination, 
he often hastily adopted a false view, and was thus led in 
his subscauent lifo into many errors. In many points he 
took Freaerie the Great for his model. As well ns his 
seven brothers he entered the Prussian sotvieo, and in the 
war of the Bavarian sncccssiou attained the rank of major- 
general. After his return from Italy, whither he accom¬ 
panied his sister end her husband the Grand Duke Paul 
pf Russia, be was made lieutenant-general, and guvernor- 
gottoral of Russian Finland. He renounued this contioxion 
fn 1787, and lived first at Munrepos, near Lausanne, and 
then at Bodenhutm, near Mente. He witnessed at Ver¬ 
sailles the first proceedings of tlie National Assembly. 
When his father, after the death of two brothers without 
male descendants, became duke of Wurleraberg, in 179.5, 
Frederic, as crown prince, opposed in 1796 the entrance 
of the French into Franconia, hnt Was defealwl. After 
this event ho lived for a time at Anspach, then at Vienna 
and London, whore, in 1797, he married her royal highness 
Cbui’Ioltu Augusta Matilda, princess royal of England, with 
wliura ho returned to Htuttgard in Juno tlin saiiio year. 

Vnien he succeeded to the government, in December, 
1797, his duchy, which had already suffered scverelv in the 
war with France, was 153 German (about 3000 English) 
s(|uaTc miles in gj;lent, with 600,000 inhabitants. In 1799- 
1801 the sufferings of the country were still greater. Fre¬ 
deric however, by bis interest at the courts of Vienna and 
Petersburg, oblaiticd by the decision of the German diet 
of the 2.'Jra of February, 1803, besides the electoral dignity, 
an ample indemnity for bis 1 '' ’rritory on the left bank 

of the Rhine, The chief ohj .‘“i ui" policy was to preserve 
and extend his dominions. On the 2uil of October, 1805, 
Napoleon arrived at Ludwigslust, and on Die following day 
issued the declaraliun of war against Austria. Frtidcric 
Was compolletl to ^oin France, iind furnishod 8000 men. 
By ateadily udlienng to tho system of Napoleon he ac¬ 
quired in and after ilio poacs; of Presbnrg the possession 
of an independent kingdom of the uxicnt of 368 (nearly 
7400) square miles, with 1,400,000 inbabitanls. After he 
had assumed the title of king, on New Year’s Day, 1806, 
ho published tho organisation of bis greatly-enlarged 
dominions, by whieh one uniform sy.stern of administraiiim 
was introduced into the old and new provinces. Desirable 
as this might be (and be is highly commended for it by 
some writers), it certainly did not give satisfaction to all 
his subjects. Aocustomedj, and Indeed compelled, to act 
with encr« in his foreign' alfalrs, he sought to make every¬ 
thing in his Internal government bend to his will, without 
iwjtard to long-cherished prejudices or even to loilg-esla- 
bhshed rights. He of necessity joined the Rhenish Con- 
feitaratioh, was at the meeting of Napoleon and Alexander 
and the ^cates&rincos of Germany at Erfurt in October, 
iSiOS^ and in the oampaira of 1812 mriiished his contingent 
di member of the''«onfeaeration. After the battle of ]wip- 
^ be formally renounced, in Novemhef, 1813, the Rhehish 
Wnfedoration, and joined.the allied powers a^lndt France. 
He went in person to the "congress at Vienna, where hb tvas 
reeeiycd with the greatest respect by the ossettfoted sbve- 
In tho thirteenth artimo of the act of congp*e8s it 
wil enacted Uiat ropresentaliye atiseinblies should he iiitro- 
aiioed into all the states of Germany— a benefit for ‘Which 
Germany is mjseat meaenre indehted to the pHnee ib^nt 
•t^Rnglftiid. Xne ku)^ of Wiirteniborg (though he did not 
to the German Cohfodemtum till the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, lpl6) draw up a odnstitftfion, which he presented 
as an ordinance to the states had convokedhut 

it was unaaimou^' rejected t thb dj^Uifles required the 
antiant cohiitj^tiQn, and speedy l^.the miscribt of 


the people. Accustomed to implicit obedience, and not a 
little astonished at this behaviour, ha still redressed many 
grievances, and after dissolving the assembly in August, 1816, 
he called another in October, and unexpectedly prescribed 
fourteen propositions as the basis of a constitution, which were 
very favourably received by the people. A new constitution 
was drawn up; but before it could be discussed he died, bn the 
30th of October, 1816, in the sixty-second year of his age and 
the nineteenth of his reign. His character was essentially 
despotic, but he had too much good sense and too enlight¬ 
ened an understanding to be systematically a tyrant. Ho 
desired the good of his people, of the means of promoting 
which he conceived himseu to be tho best judge. It must 
be said todiis praise that his ediet of the 13th of Octobp, 
1896, secured to all his Christian suWecIs equal security 
for their rights and the fine exercise of their religious wor¬ 
ship. He introduced neither French laws nor French fonns 
of administration; everything in 'Wurtemberg remained 
German; and Wiirtemberg was happily preserved from 
the degradation of hecomine a Frenoii province. 

FREDERIC WILLIAM. Duke qfBrunswipk, tho fourth 
and youngest son of Charles William Ferdinand, was born 
October 9, 1771, and educated for the military profession. 
In 1786 the king of Prussia named him successor of his 
uncle Frederic Augustus duke of Oels and Bernstadt, who 
died in 1805. He went to Lausanne, spent two years in Swit¬ 
zerland, and on his return was made captain in a Prussian 
regiment of infantry. In 1792 he was with the Prussian 
army in Franoe,and was twice wounded. After the peace of 
Basle lie obtained a regiment, and in 1804 married the prin¬ 
cess Mary of Baden, by whom he had two sons, Charles and 
William. After 1806 he took part in the war against France, 
with all the ardour which the opprossion of Gormuiiy and 
his fnlher’s unhappy fate inspired. He was taken prisoner 
with Bliicher at Liibeck. His eldest brother the liereditnry 
duke dying without children in September, 1806, and bis two 
other unmarried brothers having been declared incapable of 
reigning on account of incurable blindness, he would have 
succeeiled to the government of Brunswick on the death of 
his father; but the peace of Tilsit and the will of Napoleon 
decided otherwise. From that time ho lived at Bruchsal, 
where he lost his consort in April, 1808. At the beginning 
of the war between France and Austria in 1809, he raised 
a free corps in Bohemia. After the total defeat of tlic 
Austrians, tho duke resolved to leave Germany, and with a 
corps of 700 cavalry and 800 infantry, commenced in J uly 
that memorable and mastoily retreat which gained him 
such deserved reputation. After some skirmishes ho 
reached Brunswick on the 3Ut of ,Iuly, but did not enter 
the city. There was no time for rest; three bodies of troops, 
each much more numerous than his own, were, advancing 
against him. On the Ist of August the Westphalian general 
Reubet met the duke at the village of Oelper, near Bruns¬ 
wick, and a battle ensued, in which Reubol’s 4000 men 
not only yielded to the 1500 Brunswickers, but left tho 
only way open by Which they could escape. By a series of 
skilful munaiuvring the duke deceived his pursuers, crossed 
the Wescr, broke down the bridge behind him, and having 
coraplelely baffled his enemies, reached Elsflelh on the 6th 
of August, where he took possession of a sufficient npmbcr 
of vessels in which he embarked bis troops durin|[ the bight, 
and on the 7th in the morning, hoisting English colours, 
sailed fur Heligoland, where he arrived on the 8tb, gnd on 
the lOlh proci^ded with Ins corps to England. He was 
received in England with the greatest joy; his troops were 
taken into the English service and employed in thO Pe¬ 
ninsula, where they distinguished themselves. The duke 
had a pension,of 60UOf. a-yeat granted by the parliammst till 
he returned to his own dominions in Deramber^ 1813, where 
he was received with extraordinai^ enthusiasm, and with 
expeetations which he was unhappily unable to iUlflh He 
Was ohe of tha t&oiit liberal and noblO-mihded princes iff 
hit Oge. Hb was ddslrous of promoting the wcl- 

Atfts of hia-shlpeots t hdk wonting to accottipliBh it at once, 
OvhrtookedHh'e ordin'iwy fdmta^ jMiihg .nothing to sup¬ 
port hhn in tlw eonstitatish of the bcuntry, whiah hod been 
coH^et^y changed, and being stirrouedw by interested or 
p^juAtocd eottnaoBors, mtaitefiHw itibitakes were committed. 
His tin great for the ffflapidatBd 

state of the fisailoes, and jhditerelice, if net aewsiom 
the place i^hC kSbntidn m his pemile, fhn rate te 
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lington in 1815, and fell gloriously at Quatro-Braa on the 
16th of June, 1815. 

FREDERICK I., king of DonmarK,l8on of Christian I., 
was born 1473. His fktber had made him duke of Sloswick, 
Holstein, Stormar, and Dithmarsh, but his elder brother. 
King John, stripped him of'half his dominions. During 
the reign of his nephew, Christian II., ho behaved witli 
great caution, but that sanpuinary tyrant being deposed in 
1523, ho was declared king in his stead. He was encouraged 
to lay claim to the crown of Sweden, but prudently made 
a treaty of friendship with that kingdom, where Gustavus 
Vasa wa.s too firmly established to be dispo-ssessed without 
a severe struggle. Fredorick howcvfcr succeeded in annex ing 
the isle of Gotldnnd to his dominions. In 1527 Frederick 
embraced the Lutheran religion, and established it in his 
dominions. He died in 153.3, at the ago of sixty, and is 
highly commended by the hi.storians of his country for the 
justice and moderation of his government. 

FREDERICK II., king of Denmark, was born in 1534, 
and succeeded to the crown on the death of his father, 
Christian 111., in 1558. Soon after his accession ho 
joined his brother, the duke of Holstein, in a war against 
the inhabitants of Dithmarsh, who had declared liienisches 
indepeiidenl, but were subdued after a brave resistance. In 
1563 hostilities commenced between him and Eric king of 
Sweden, which were carried on with great bitterness and 
cruel devastation of the two kingdoms, till Eric was deposed 
by his own subjocts in 1508. In 1570 a treaty advan¬ 
tageous to Denmark was concluded. Soon after this, 
Frederick marcied the dangliter of the duke of Mecklcn- 
berg, and from that time gave all his care to the preserva¬ 
tion of |icaecand the promotion of the welfare and happiness 
of his subjects. He enlarged the University of Copenhagen, 
and patronised learned men,among whom wasTtcho Hrahe, 
the celebrated astronomer. He was highly resjicctcd by 
neighbouring prince.s; Im received the order of the Garter 
from Queen'Eliraheth, and concluded a treaty with .lames 
VI., king of Scotland (James I. of England), for the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter to that prince. Ho died in 1588, with 
a high character both public and private. 

FREDERICK III., king of Denmark, son of Chris¬ 
tian IV., was born in 1609. He was made archbishop of 
Bremen, hut his elder brother dying beforo their father, ho 
succeeded to the crown, 1648. The nobles, who liad become 
very powerful, made him enter into an agreement with 
them on his accession, by which his power was very much 
restricted. The wars of the last reign having brought the 
kingdom to a very low condition, one of Frederick’s first 
measures wag to make a treaty with the Dutch, whose friend¬ 
ship he gained by seicing g fleet of English merchantmen, 
laden with naval stores, in the harbour of Copenhagen. 
By this he obtained a subsidy, and an alliance with Holland, 
though it embroiled him the Commonwealth of Eng¬ 
land. In 1657, at the instigation of the Dutch, he declared 
war against Sweden, whoso warlike sovereign, Charles 
Gustavus, crossed over the ice to Zealand, and laid siege to 
Conenhagen, yrhioh was in a very bad state of defonco; 
aiiu Froderick, notwithstanding his courage and energy, 
W'as compelled to make peace on disadvantageous terms, 
under the mediation of England and Holland. This peace 
was of short duration; Cojienhagen was again besieged 
by sea and land, and was saved only by the arrival of a 
Dutch fleet. The mediating powers again interfered, but 
peace MI not concluded till after the death of Cliarles, 
1662. ^ ' 

The most remarkable and important event in the reign of 
Frederick III. waa the change of the constitution, which 
had been limited, and in some degree elective, into an here¬ 
ditary and absolute monarchy. This change was owing to 
the arrogance and selfishness of the nobles, who treated 
the commons as flieir vassal^ and refused to bear any part 
edthe public burdens. The commons therefore, in con¬ 
junction with the clergy' resolved to surrender the liberties 
of the nation and ask the consent of the king, who readily 
aeoepted the offinr, and the nobles,having been overawed by 
the army, were obliged to concur. The rights and privi¬ 
leges of the estates were solemnly surrendered, and the 
king and royal family received the homage of the several 
orders. By this bloodless revolution Frederick obtained 
absolute authority; and whatever we may think of the 
people who V’entured en so basardous an experiment, it 
muat be owned that the Danish monarchs have not abused 
thto eonMoBce thus tepotsd ia them, Frederick died in 


1670, leaving a numerous family by his queen, a daughter 
of George duke of Brunswick Liineburg. 

FREDERK^K IV., king of Donruark, was born in 1671, 
and succeeded his father, (3ivistian V., in 1699, and imme¬ 
diately attacked the dominions of llic Duke of Holstein. 
He laid soige to Toniriiigen in person, but was soon obliged 
to return and defend Copenhagen against Gbavles XIL of 
Sweden', brother-in-law to the duke of Holsurin, whose first 
military exploit was this invasion of Zcalainl, Frederick 
was obliged to conclude peace, engaging to indomnify the 
duke of llolstciu for all the loss he had caused him, and 
fully to recognise his title to the sovereignty of his domi¬ 
nions. When Uharles was afterwards a fugitive in Turkey, 
Frederick joined the league against him, but his troops 
were totally defeated in Schunen. He tiien invaded Swodish 
Pomerania, in which ho met w ith little success ; undthougii 
ho afterwards made Irinisclf master of the duehy of Bremen, 
Ins arni)’, united with that of Saxony, wa.s defeated by the 
Swedes under general Steenbock, who destroyed the town 
ofAllona. In I 714 and 1718 tlioDaiieswerc more fortunate, 
and drove the Swedes from Norway. Peaee was een- 
eluded in 1720, under tho inedialioii of England, on favour¬ 
able terms, Frederick retaining the duehy of Sleswick. 
From liiiii liis dominions enjoyed the l)les.siiigs of peace, 
and his whole attention was devoted to tlie advancement of 
their prosperity. Hodiudin 1730. Ho was an able prince, 
but loo murh given to enterprises toe great for the resources 
of his dominions. 

FREDERICK V., king of Denmark, born in 1723, suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Cliristian VI., in 1746. Continuing the 
judicious jioliey of his father, lie preserved his dominions 
in jioace, increased the wealth of Ins people and the publie 
rcvciiue.s, by encouraging manufactures uiiil eommeroo; 
entered into eoinmeroial treaties with Ibreign jiowers, esta¬ 
blished a Greenland com;)any, laid open the trade to the 
American colonies to all his subjocts, and improved the 
internal prosperity of the kingdom by encouraging agricul¬ 
ture, &c. He was e(|ually zealous in the proiiiotiun of the 
arts and sciences. He fuimded an academy at Soroe, and 
seminaries atDrontheiui and Bergen fur the instruction of 
the Laplanders. Ho likewise established academies of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, and sent a number of 
learned men, among whom was the celebrated Niebuhr, to 
the East. He was in every respect one of the wi.sest and 
best monarchs of his age, and is said to have consoled him¬ 
self on his death-bed with tho reflection that he had never 
injured a single individual, nor hud a drop of tilood to 
answer for. He died in 1766, having been twice married, 
first to Louisa, daughter of George II. of England, and then 
to Juliana, daughter of tho duke of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
buttel. 

FREDERICA. rKttiK.] 

FREDERICKSBURG. [VtRoiNiA.] 

FRE DERICK SHALL. [Ciiristi ani a.] 

FREDERICKSTADT. [Christiania.] 

FREDERICKTOWN. [Mary T,\Nn.] 

FREDRO, MAXIMILIAN, pahilino of Podolia, a cele¬ 
brated Polish autlior, who died in 1676. He spent his life 
in serving his countiy, in the camp as well as in tho coiinci), 
and occupied many important posts. H is actii e life gave him 
excellent opportunities for tuakiiig oliservatious on many 
subjects connected with war and politics; which he has 
transmitted to posterity in his works, which nro chiefly in 
Latin. His writings are full of interesting details, his ob¬ 
servations are shrewd, and his opinions on variiuis subjects 
are remarkably sound; whilst the vigour and conciseness 
of his style procured for him the name of the Polish Tacitus. 
His principal works arc. 1. ‘ Vir Consilii monitis ethicorum, 
noc non prudentiiE civilis discciulum instructus2. ‘Mi- 
luta pohtico-moralia et icon ingeniorum3. ‘ Militarium 
sou axiomatum belli ad harmuniam togm accommodatorum 
libri;’ 4. ‘Fragmenta Scriptorum togro et holli;’ 5. ‘Consi¬ 
derations on the Military service,’ in Polish; 6. ‘ Proverbs 
and Advice, moral, political, and military,’ in Polish. This 
last work, wliich is very pupulor in Poland, has mainly 
contributed to establish the reputation of Fredro, who has 
here displayed an extraordinary knowledge of tlie world, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the habits and character 
of all ranks of society. 

FREE BENCH is the widow’s share of her husband’s 
copyhold or customary lands, according to the custom of tho 
particular manor of which the lands are holden. [Copv- 
uoLD.] As dower is not an incident to copyhold tenuio 
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the quantity and duration of the widow’s interest ore regu¬ 
lated by the various eustoms; it is gonorally a third for lior 
life, but in other manors it is a fourth part, and sometiuius 
only a portion of the rent By other customs she takes the 
whole for her life, end in the manor of Taunton Deane, in 
Somersetshire, the wife takes the inherilanco. In some 
manors the widow has only a right to Fro© Bench out of 
the lands of which her husband died seised; in others, her 
right attaolies upon all the lands held of the manor of which 
he was seised during the coverture. Frequently her estate 
is during widowhood only, and sometimes during chaste 
widowhood. In the manors of East and West Enborne in 
Berkshire, and Torre in Devonshire, and in roiue oilier 
parts of the West of England, there is the ludicrous custom 
tliat whom a widow has forfeited her Free Bench for iiicon- 
tinoncy, if she will come into court riding backwards on a 
black ram with his tail in her hand, and repeuliug certain 
verses more significant than decent, ending with ‘Tliere- 
fore pray, Mr. Steward, lot me have my land again,’ ihc 
steward is bound to ro-admit her to her Free Bench. ( CouvCs 
Interp.; Seriven on Cmyholds.) 

FREE SCHOOL. [School.] 

FREE WILL. [Will.] 

FREEDMAN. [Slave.] 

F REEll OLD. An estate of freehold is defined by Britton 
to be ' the iwsscssion of tlie soil by a freemanand by Sir 
William Blackstoiie, as ‘ such an estate in lands ns is con¬ 
veyed by livery of seisin, or in teiicmeiils of on incorporeal 
nature by what is equivalent thereto.’ Neither of these de¬ 
finitions is sufficiently precise; both are the consequence of 
the toiiurc, not the tenure itself. 

A freehold, ‘liberum Iciicineutum,' was simply an estate 
for life in tail or in fee, held by a freeman independently of 
Uie will and caprice of tlie feudal lord, and the term was 
used in contradistinction to the interest of terms for years, 
and lands in villcnage or copyhold [Copyholu], which 
might be determined bv the lord at pleasure. The older 
law writers distinguished freeholds as of two kinds, in deeii 
and in law; the first being the uclual )io.ssessiim of lands for 
an estate of freehold; and the other, the right to sueli lands 
before actual possession taken. Sir William Blackslono 
dividers them also into freehold estates of inlierilanee, and 
freehold estates not of inhcritaiiec. [Estatk.] Neither of 
these divisions is of any real importance. The true defini¬ 
tion of a freehold is, an cstote in lauds or luiicmeiils in fee 
simple, in tail, for the terra of the life of the holder, or for 
the life of another person, in dower or by the curtesy. [Cuk- 
tesy; Dowbr; Estate.] Some ufficcs also, held lev life or 
in fee, are of freehold tenure. (2 Bl. Comm,; Co. Liti.) 

FREESTONE. [Sandstone.] 

FREEZING is the solidification of fluid bodies by the 
ubstraciion of iho heat necessary to their fluid form. If 
occurs by the effect of uutui'ul cold in many liquids; and most 
of thorn maybe freaun by an artificial reduction of tempera¬ 
ture. It is to be observed that what ore termed thv freezing 
poinU vary greatly in different fluids, and their remaining 
such at different tem|)eruturcs depends upon Iho different 
degrees of power with which they retain Iho heat necessary 
to fluidity. Liquids may be considered as solids in com¬ 
bination with heal, which exists in thorn as latent heat, and 
which they give out as sensible heat when they return to 
the solid form. 

Froesing mixtures are such as produce cold by and during 
the liquefaction of their solid ingredient, and the consequent 
absorption of the heat on wliich its solid form depended; 
Rueh mixtures reduce the temperature of substances im- 
uiorsed in thorn. on the jiriuciple of the transfer of heat, 
which always takes place from hotter to colder bodies wlien 
exposed to each otiier. 

The ^irocess used by confectioners fur producing cold is 
by the mixture of icu and common salt, which both liqnefy- 
■ing absm-b so much heat, or in other words produce as 
mueli cold as will reduce the thermometer from the usual 
tmaperatuie to aero of Fahrenheit, or even rather below it, 
If'however feebly fellen snow he used instead of ice, then 
the fluidity is more suddenly produced and the cold is more 
intense. 

Mr. Walker, of Oxford, published in tlie ' Philosophical 
XiwMMtiSns’ for 1801 an aooowrtof various feigorifie. raix- 
toins for ptoduoiug intense cold. Ttie following table oon- 
bons the resiAts which be obtained by the annexed 
• vropettaons and di^mnt salts and acids 
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It will however be observed that by using the snow with 
a fluid dilute acid, and by the consequent inoro rapid solu¬ 
tion, Ihc degrees of cold produced are much more intense 
than when a solid salt is employed with snow. 

It is found that ice or snow, ihougli exceedingly conveni¬ 
ent substances for the production of'artificial cold, are by no 
means necessary to it. By referring to Mr. Walker’s paper 
already (luoted, it will be found that any salts which dissolve 
rapidly in water, and wbon very finely powdered in order to 
increase that effect, are powerful freezing mixtures. Mix- 
tiiios of muriate of amnionia and nitrate of potash, and of 
llioBC with |ihosiiliato of seda, act strongly in tliis way; and 
so do various otluT salts: thus II parts of phospliate of soda, 
fi of nitrate of ammonia, and 4 of diluted nitric acid, reduccMl 
the tlii'niionietcr I'rom -f 'dl to - 21“ or 71°; 5 parts pf 
sulpbale of soda and 4 of diluted siilphuiic acid from -1- 
lo H- 3"; and nilrali; of aiiiniouia by solution in an equal 
Weight of water incvcly reduced the tbormoiucter from .'i t'’ 
to + 4“ or 4(i®. By iLsiug a mixture of snow and chloride 
of calciuiii the wrilcr of ibis arliclo assisted many vears 
ago ill an experiment by whicli .it) pounds of uiercury ivoro 
rendered perfectly solid. 
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Coiiceiitralod muriatic acid . a 
Snow .... 8 
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3<J° 

Concentrated nitrous acid . 4 
Snow . . . . 7 

+ 32“ to-30“ 

6 -2" 

Chloride of calcium crystal'i- 3 
Snow . . . .4 

+ 32“ to-40“ 

72“ 

CrystaN- chloride of calcium .3 
Snow .... 2 

• ' 

+ 32° 

82“ 

Fused i>otash . . .4 

Snow . . . . 3 

+ 32“ to-31“ 

8.3“ 

Diluted sulphuric acid . 10 

Snow .... 8 

-68“ to-91“ 

21 “ 


The 3rd and 4tb vola. of the Philotofihieial Mugazine 
and dnmh qf ' P/ulosnphy for lfi28 contain two commubi- 
cations from Mr. Walker, about 40 years after the appear¬ 
ance of his firet paper in ihe nUosopkmd 7Svn»ioUon»; 
Ae papers in the * rbilosopfaicai Magazine* contain a de¬ 
scription of vmy useful apparatus for experiments with 
frigorifle mixtures. 

Leslie’s apparatus for freezing will be considered under 
Heat, j, 

FREEZING AND MELTING POINTS. The iaew- 
ing table, taken princlp^v from Dr. Ur«, will shOT 
freezing end mellmg points of several liquids ond.wfids; 
that is, the donees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer at wl^ 
the former solmify and the latter liquefy. The solidifyifiE 
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temperature of the bodioii above tallow is usually called 
their freezing or congealing point; and of tallow and the 
bodies below it, the fusing or melting point. Tlieie are 
added the fusing points of some inelals, as determined by 
Professor Daniell, by means of his register pyrometer 
(Phil. Trans., 1830.):— 
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FREIBERG is situated on the Miinzbach, which flows 
into the Mulde, a mile and a quarter lower down: the 
■market-place being 1200 and the Mining Academy 1231 feet 
above the level of the sea. It lies among the northern de¬ 
clivities of the Saxon ore-mountains, in 50* 55' N. lat. and 
1.2* 21'E. long.; about 25 miles south-west of Dresden. Frei¬ 
berg is the capital of the Ersgebirge, or ore-mountains 
circle in Saxony, and is tlie centre of administration for 
the Saxon mines. It is surrounded by walls; the streets 
are regular, well-built, and paved; and it has a suburb, 
besides the Freudenstein or Freistein, an old castle, now 
Used as a storehouse for mining produce. It coittoins about 
1300 bouses, with many handiMmc buildings among them, 
and a population of about 12,900. In 1801 it was 8,737; 
but in 1540 nearly 40,000, There are six churches, to 


which a Roman Catholic church wos added in 1831; and 
of those the High-church (once a cathedral) is. a fine spe¬ 
cimen of the arcliitecture of the middle ages, and has a 
portal, called the golden door, in tho true Byzantine style, 
a handsome stone chancel, and one of'Silbermann’s largest 
and finest organs. There is a chapel in this church in 
which (ho bodies of several Saxon dukes and electors, who 
wore of tho Protestant foith, from Henry the Pious, who 
died in 1541, to John George IV., who died in 1694, are 
interred. The High-church contains a handsome monu¬ 
ment in memory of the bravo prince Maurice of Saxony, 
who fell in the bnttloof Sievershausen in 1553, from tho 
chisel of Cornelius Floras of Antwerp, and another to the 
luomory of Werner, who died in 1817. There are other 
huildings of note in the town, among which are (he town- 
hull, and tho high school, in which the elector Augustus 
studied in his early years, and which is at present attended 
by nearly 500 pupils. The Mining Academy, which lias 
attained considerable repute, is a spacious building: it was 
imenod in 1767, and comprises class and lecture-rooms, the 
Wernerian museum, a bequest of its founder, wkieh con- 
tain.s rich collections in uiinoralogy, &c., a geographical 
and a geogno.stic cabinet, a museum of models of mining 
machines, and philosophical and chemical appuraliis, and 
all extensive lihrarj. Werner and A. Von lliuuhuldt were 
pupils of ibis academy, which is conducted by se\en pro¬ 
fessors and Ollier Icacliers. The old corjioration of mining 
ollicers, mechanics, and labourers, which liad several electors 
among its mcinhcis, had hccomc nearly extinct towaids the 
beginning of the present century, hut was renovated with 
much solemnity at Easter, 18-26. Freiberg has also a 
mining school for educating inincvs in general, a school for 
toacher.s, a Sunday and an luliint school, scwral primary 
schools, and a numher of benevolent insliUilions, among 
wliich are an hospital, an orphan asjluui, a hoii.se of in¬ 
dustry, and inlirmanos. 

The mahulaclures consist pvincip.illy of articles in imi¬ 
tation of gold and silver ware, brass wares, white lead, gun¬ 
powder, iron and oo|ipcr wares, linen, woollens, gold and 
silver lace, ribbons and tape, kathiir, and laces. 

Freibeig was founded by Otto the rich, duke of Saxony, 
and was not only endowed by him with many immunities, 
whence lie named it ‘the inounluin of the irec,’ but was 
fortified with walls and a ditch by him, in the year 1176. 
It sulfcrod much in tho Thirty Years’ War, durum which it 
underwent four sieges; and its vicinity was the lliootre of 
the closing conflict of the Seven Years' W'ar, on the 29lh 
October, 1702, when the Imperialists were defeated by 
prince Henry of Prussia. It was the cradle of the Re¬ 
formation in this part of Saxony; Protestantism having 
been planted here by Henry tho Pious, in 1537. 

About throe miles out of tho town are the extensive 
amalganiatiou works for this rich mining district; and 
near them are the machinery, which raises craft about fifty 
feet from the Mulde into tho canal, as well as an old aque¬ 
duct, resting on stone columns, and in other res|wcts 
siniiiar to the Roman aqueducts, which runs between two 
hills, huf is no longer in use. In the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood ace the large mines of Hiiiimelsfurst, near Brand, Iho 
‘ Old Hope ol' God,' near Voigtsberg, which lies at a depth 
of 60 feet below the level of the sea; Frederic Augustus’s 
mine, near Gross-Sehirma; the Beschort-Gluck, and Old 
Elizabeth’s. (EKzaBuiuoisCHB Kueis.) 

FREIBURG, a town and university in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, in the southern part of the grand duchy of 
Baden, situated on the Treisam, about 100 miles to the 
S.W. of Carlsruhe, stands at an elevation of about 940 feet 
above tho level of the sea, and was formerly tho capital of 
Iho Broisgaii; 47° 59' N. lot. and 7® 53' K. long. It con¬ 
tains about 1350 liou.ses, and 15,100 ililuibilantg, exclusive 
of tho students, whose numhers are about 450 or 500, hut 
inclusive of the adjoining villages of Herdern and Wichre or 
Adelsbausen, the inhabitants of which arc burge-ses of 
Freiburg; the population is upwards of 19,000. Twenty 
years ago the population was 10;20S. The town has walls, 
with three gates, a fourth having been removed, and one 
suburb, called Stephanie; it is in general open and well 
built, the * Kaiseratrasse’ or street of (he emperor in parti¬ 
cular being broad, and lined with handsomo houses. Among 
the public edifices wo notice the former house of assembly 
for the states, which is at present the archbishop’s palace; 
the grand duke's palace, on the site ot the former citadel; 
the govoi-iiment buildings; tl)f edifice containing tho court* 
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of juttMO ond po»t-oilice; the old and the new unlvenity ' 
huii'Unga, tbo latter of whicli was once a college of Jesuits; 
the town-hall, tnusoum, granary, theatre, and house of 
flOrreetion. Freiburg has several ooen places or squares, 
in tJie centre of one of which, the fish-market, is a founiain 
anrtnounted with a statue of Duke Herlhold III., Uve founder 
of the town, represented in the habilimeuts of his time. 
Beeidei three Catholic ehurches ami one Lutheran, the 
roligioos eotahltehmunts have several churches ami chaiiels 
attooh^ to them. Tim must attractive feature in the town 
is the calh^ral or minster, probably the must beautiful 
and perfect s|Hiciuion of Gothic architecture in Germany. 
It if a work ol' llie iwolftli century, begun in 1 l‘i 2 , and not 
eompleted until 100 years afterwards; tlie tower, which is 
feet hish, is peculiarly remarkable lor its liiirdy light¬ 
ness and clogtince. Though not quite so lofty as St. Ste- 
pliuu’s at Yieniia, or the cathedral at Slrasburg, it is 
* deemed to excel both in purity of style, symmetry of pro- 
purtions, and buldnoss of const ruction. It is built of red 
saudslone, in the Ibrm of a cross, and coiiliiiiis several win¬ 
dows of flnolv-painlud glass, oit well as the s.arcoiihagi ol 
Iho dukes of SSiilinngon, a led) supper, sciilpttiied in stone, 
and paintings by Grion, IJolbein, and otlier arlista, Hol- 
hoin’s Ascension oftlie I'irgin, which forms the altar-piece, 
is esteemed his cliKf d'ceurru. 

The university, wliieh was fuiindod under Iho name of 
•|be Albertina’ by the archduke Albert VI. of Austria, in 
the year 1434, enjoys cinlowwonls to the extent of upwards 
of 3.30U/. a yoar, and is possessed of a library of more than 
IPO.UUO volumes, as well as a nmsunm, an unatomical the¬ 
atre and elinieal ustabllsUment, a botanic garden, &c. It 
k Ukewlsa supported by an annual grant of about 340W. 
from tbo Slates. Tlieve arc also a gymnasium, witli a jwe- 
Ihct and seven teaeliers, a normal scdiool, with five teachers, 


a civic school, many l)ri^atu soroinuric.s, several Sunday and 
holiday schools, in wliudi apprentices and others are taught 
reading, writing, arilhinotic, and otlier branches of know¬ 
ledge suitable to their vocations; a girls’ Sunday-school, 
institutions for boarding and educating indigent girls, and 
a garden of industry, whore the managomtsnt of forests, 
undiards, and gardens is taught. There arc a town, a uni¬ 
versity, and a uiilitary hospital, and an orphan and luuiid- 
liilK asylum, besides an institution for the relief of the poor. 

Thu uianufactiu'us of Freiburg consist of leather, succory, 
sugar, starch, tobacco, bells, musical instninients, &c. 

I'lie low'll was founded by Berthuld 111. in 1118, and the 
furtiHealions were letelled by the French, in 1734. 

PRKIGIIT. The charge made for the carriage of mer- 
chandnso in a ship, niul the amount of which is generally 
specified in the hill of lading. [Bili, av LAnmo.J It fre- 
quenlly happens that the whole ship is hired by a merchant 
iuir tlie perfurniauee of the voyage, and in this case a certain 
amunnt of fVeiglit is paid without reference to the quantity 
of goods uetuuTiy put on board, which may be sullicient to 
fill the ship, or any ipamtity short of the same. In such 
oases the mode of^ymeiit is part of the matter of agree¬ 
ment between the’^hip-owner and the merchant, and the 
instrument by wbieli this and ether stipulations are set forth 
is called a eliarler-)>tttty. Where no sueh instrumout exists, 
and the shipper of goods does not stipulate for the right of 
using the entire porlioii of tho ship appropriated to the re- 
ceiptiun of her cargo, the amount of the freight, as well as 
the mode of payment, may be inserted in the bill of lading. 
Where this is not done, the freight is by law considered 
due on the part of tho mepdiant on the delivery of the goods, 
and the owner or master of the ship may, if so mindiid, de¬ 
mand payment of tlm same, package by package, as the 
same are delivered. In olrackt all branches of trade, how¬ 
ever, some custom in this lespect has arisen which is ordi¬ 
nary pursued, and tlie legal rights of the ship-owner are 
not enrarced in this respect. In London, where the greater 

S I «f the merebandke brought from fiweigu conntriw is 
Vmwd into the custody of one or otlier of the incorporated 
eempanka, a cnatom has qrken of arresting the goods 
in their w that they cannot pass away firom the ori¬ 

ginal imuorter .ntttil the stup-awper, or some person acting 
eithtr eig^ded in writing that the freight has 

hsUi paid. If goods an dninagetl on Wrd the ship, through 
^ paxelamess or wilfhl nqglec.t of those in whose charge 
m and beg cargo are plated, so tl^ the owner of the ship 
is Ih he Ikhle for the amonnt of the damage, this cen- 
wn, hut with Jhe eeneent of the ownm: or meter, be set off^ 
SfiiiMt Ihiswen^of the fhHghh irhfoih wmi under eJd 


circumstanoes be paid, and the raerobant must afterwards 
substantiate his claim to compensation for the amount of 
the damage. 

FREINSHEIM, JOHN, was born at Ulm, in 1808, and 
studied at Strasburg, where he becifme librarian to Matthias 
llcrneggcr, a wealthy philologist, who gave him his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage. Ho was afterwards appointed professor of 
eloquotioe in the university of Upsal, where he remained 
live years, after which ho was made librarian to Queen 
Christina, with a handsome salary. But his health and the 
rigour of tho climate of Sweden obliged him to return lo 
Germany in 1655, when the elector palatine appointed him 
honorary professor in the university of Heidelhorg, and.his 
councillor at tho same time. He died at Heidelberg in 
1()60. Freinsheira wrote a supplement to Livy, with the 
intention of roplacing the lost books of that historian. The 
first part of this work was published at Strasburg, in 1654, 
and the remainder appeared in Doujas’s edition of Livy 
ad iisum Delphini. Freinsheim endeavours to imitate 
Livy’s style, and he regularly quotes the authors from which 
he derived the materioLs for his narrative. He also wrote 
a Supplement to Quintus Curtins, besides a Commentnry 
on the samo writer, as well as on Florus and Tacitus. 
Freinsheiin wrote also; ‘ De c.alido polu Dissertatio,’ ‘ De 
ProK'edentia Electorum ot Cardinalium,’ and other learned 
works. 

FRE'JUS, an episcopal town in France, in Ilie department 
of Var, on the coast of the Mediterranean Soa, near the riioiit li 
of the river Argens, on the road from Paris by Aix and 
Brignolles to Antibes and Nice, 553 miles from Palis, in 
43“ 25' N. lat. and 8 “ 45' E. long. 

Friyusis supposed to have been originally a rnluny of Iho 
Phocceans of Massilia, now Marseififc, but the lime of its 
foundation is unknown. It took its Roman name, Forum 
Julii, from Julius Caisar, who may] possibly have i^om- 
uiciiced the excavation of the port whicli was completed in 
tho time of Augustus, who established here the station of a 
lleet destined to protect the coast of Gaul; a Roman colony 
was fixed here, and tlielow'n became wealthy and populous. 
It is at present a place of small importance. 

By the advance of the land (formed by the alluvium of the 
Argens) upon the sea, the port of Frfjus was converted into 
a pe.stilcniial marsh, and at a later period into dry land, half 
a mile from the sea. In the centre of it there is still a smadl 
f'langor pool, into which a canal for irrigation, dug from the 
Argens, flows, and which communicates by anotlior eknu- 
nel with the sea. The limits of tbeautient port may be 
traced along (he whole length of the ouay which sur¬ 
rounded it, and which yet remains, barely elevated above the 
marshy soil of what was once the harbour. A rudo mass 
of masonry indicates tho site of the Pharos or light-house 
which aiitieutly stood at the entrance of theport. The har¬ 
bour was twice as large as that of Marseille, being above 
1 700 feet from the entrance to the deepest recess, and about 
1800 feet wide. 

Tlicre are some remains of the antietit ramparts, which 
appear to have enclosed a site live or six times as large as 
that occupied by the present town. Two of the Roman 
gales yet remain: one called ‘ the gate of Osftsar,’ tho other 
‘ the gilded gate,’ from some gilt-headed nails found there; 
the latter was tlie gate communicating with the antknt 
port. There are some remains of a(|ueaacts, and the ruins 
of an am|>hithcatre, faced with little squared stones and 
bricks: this amphitheatre is considerably smaller than that 
of Ntmes. Many other remains of Roman edifices exist. 

The present town is small and ill built. The population 
in 1831-2 was 24S7 for tho town, or 2665 for the commune. 

I’he diocese of Fr6jus is said to have been established in 
tlio fourth century; the bishop was and still is a suflriigan 
of the archbishop of Abe: his diocese formerly included 
Lower Provence; it now comprehends the department of 
Var. 

The name Fr^jus is a ccmiptionef Fwum Julii; in the 
Dictiouoiy of Exinlly, jmblkbed in the middle of the last 
century, it is called Frfiuls, 

FRENCH BERRIES, or the Qmitls of Avignon, the 
berey of the rhemntu ivfectoriiut, which is gathered before 
it is ripe; it affords a pretty fine yellow, but the colour is 
not permanent. It may be used, according to Berthi^t, 
by preparing the doth in the stune way as for dyeing 
weld. As thk berry is rich in colour, it is often %ub- 
stituted for nwld ia oslico-printing, although it is inforsipr la 
qunBlyv. . ..I', j 
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FRIINCH ECONOMISTS. [PotiricAL Economy.] 
FRERET, NICHOLAS, born at Paris, in 1688, ivas 
the son of a solicitor. He studied the law to ploosu his 
family, but devoted his attention chiefly to the study of 
history and chronology. His first publication, ‘Origine 
des Prari 9 ais et de leur Etablissement dans le.s Gaulos,' is 
written with a boldaests and candour unusual nt that time; 
but it caused iiis confinement in the Bastille for a shurt 
time by order of the Regent d’Orloana. Ho was made a 
member of the Academy of the Inaoriptlons, and wrote nu¬ 
merous memoirs, chiefly upon diSlcult questions if antient 
history and chronology. His principal works are: ‘Ro- 
cberches Hlstoriques sur los ancions Peuples do TAsie 
‘ Observations Sur la Gfinealogie de Pythagore* Ob.sorva- 
tions sur la Cyropfidie de Xfmophon;’ ‘ IX'fenso do la 
Chronoiogie foadfie sur los Monuraens do I’Histoire an- 
cienne, centre le Systdme chronologinue de Newton.’ This 
last work Wa-s edited uflor Preret’s death by Bougainville, 
\iho added to it o biographical notice of Iho author. 
Frcret, while discarding the enormous antiquity attributed 
by some to Egyptian and Chinese history, and showing the 
accordancu of the authentic records of llioso nations with 
the Mosaic chronology, throws back the dawn of the his¬ 
torical timds of Greece several centuries further than 
Newton. Ho wrote also on the religion and geography of 
the aniionts. Frcret was a man of very extensive erudition 
and of indefatigable application, and he rendered cuiisi- 
dorable service to history. He died at Paris in 174'J. His 
scattered works have been published together: ‘(Buvres 
cmnpletcs do Frcret,’ 20 vols. 12iuo, Paris, 179C. Long 
afier Freret’s death, two or three works of on anti-Christian 
(ciideiicv wore publislwid under his name by Naigeon, a 
disciple of Diderot, ami etbers of the same scbool; but 
these work.s aro so different in their stylo and spirit from 
all those that are known to bo his, and their autbonticity 
li:is been so little (iroved, that they aro generally regarded 
as iipocrjplial. Tins question is diseussed at length in 
the /Jidgnqihie Vnwmelle, art. Freret. Other comnila- 
lions, and tlio old EneycloplSdio among the rest, have 
freely allribntcd to Freret the works above alluded to. 

FRERON, EIJE CATHERINE, was born in 171!), 
and educated by the Jesuits. Ho made himself conspi-, 
cuous by Ins literary journal, which he began to edit fn 
1716, under the title of ‘Lettres a Madame la Comte-sso.’ 
Being BUjipressed on account of some bitter attacks on 
several writers, Freron changed its title, in 1749, into 
that of ‘ l.etlros ficrites sur quelques siiiets do cc temps ’ 
In 1754 bo again changed the name of liis journal to that 
of ‘ Ana6o litifiraire,’ which he continiied till his death in 
1774. Freron directed his attacks again.st the philosojihers 
of tile eigliteonth century, and particularly against Vol¬ 
taire. His bitter invectives were more than retaliated by 
bis adversaries, who succeeded in making Frown’s name 
synonymous with that of a scurrilous reviewer., Frenm’s 
son (Louis Stanislas), who continued the ‘ AiuiSe littdrairo’ 
till 1790, became notorious during the French revolution as 
a violent Jacobin. Ho died in 1802, at St. Domingo, where 
he accompanied General Leclerc, being nominated sous- 
prfefot of that island. 

FRESCO, an Italian word signifying/mA, is employed 
to denote a particular manner of painting upon a ground of 
plaster, or the like compound, because it Is usual to lay oti 
the colours while the ground Is still wet and flesh. If the 
picture bo retouched after it is dry, it is liable to change, to 
be uneven in the tints, w: to suffer other injuries. No more 
ground is therefore prepared at a time than the painter can 
cover in a day. The colours used are chiefly earths. Tim 
picture is generally designed on cartoons (so called from 
mrkm, the augmentative of eaHa, the Italian for paper), 
and traced upon the soft plaster with a hard point. Never¬ 
theless, With every aid, it requires the firm bold hand, the 
oorreet eytk and the eoneutnmatajndgnwnt olngnaster, to 
execute a picture thus in detached piece*; *nd to finish 
eaeh part at one painting, ao as to commit nn error, and 
preserve the harmony of the wholei 

A sisWlar style of painting was known to the antients, 
hut Wnokelmann observes that they did not trace off tho 
outline with a hard noint, and that they painted* ‘for the 
greater part,' Upon tne ground Avy. Fresco was in uSe at 
the pmed of tto yesfvsd of the arts in Italy; and it un¬ 
proved Fifli the prograsa of painting; until it attained Rs 
petAeffbh iff the lime hf the great masters of the Roman 
and Ftorentine eehocla. Most of die finest works of 


Raphael and Michol Angelo are painted in fresco, and are 
at Rome. With tho decline of the art, fresco painting foil 
gradually into disuse. 

To expect great softness, delicacy, or finish from sneh 
materials, would bo obviously absurd; richness and depth 
of colour aro equally impussibie. But the very want of the 
inferior beauties oldigcs the painter to rely upon llie 
liighcst—composition, tlrawing, and expression; and the 
absence of that transparent lustre which bulongs to oils 
allows of the point of view to be taken at any angle without 
a glare of relicctod light, and displays every pari of tho de¬ 
sign with tho utmost aistinctnoss and force. Fresco is how¬ 
ever susceptible of great brightness and purity of colour. 'Iho 
groat size which it admits of, and even demands, requires 
eourugo, skill, and power to conceive apd execute. It is there¬ 
fore the triumph of the great painter, but im oximstire for 
llio poor one. Michol Angelo held oil painting as lit only 
for * women and children,' in comparisnii viilli fresco paint- ' 
ing. Tho works of Raphael alone, who hud the laiger 
intellect, afford abundant examples to disprove this arro¬ 
gant saying; for indeed genius, as Mklicl .Vni'olo hinnulf 
showed, when lie bundled the chalks and a sertip of paper, 
is independent of materials. Yet fresco is iindoubiodly, 
m the words of the earnest Vasari, ‘ truly the most virile, 
most sure, most resolute, and durable of all other modes,’ 
and thus the best fitted for the purposes of history painting 
in its most exalted form. 

FRESCOBALDl, GIROLAMO, a most disliuguishcd 
ciiinposor for and performer on tlio orgoii, was a nalivo of 
t Korrara, and at the age of tweiily-three became organist of 
St. Peter’s at Romo. Ho may be <'on.sidci'ed os the father 
of tho true organ style, and Ins wrilinas have been more or 
loss imitated by every orlliodox composer of the kind of 
music ill wliieb ho so iiiueb exeelleu. ‘His first work,* 
savs Dr. Burney, ‘entitled liicprcari e Canzmii Fraiiceise, 
falte xojrra dimsi ohlighi in Partitura, coulaiiis tlio first 
cmiiposit ions wo liavo seen iirinletl in score, and witlibars. 
Tliey are likewise the first regular fugues that wc have 
found upon one subjui-t, or of two subjects carried cm at 
the same tjnie, from the begiiming of a movement to tho 
end.’ Su'.i. Hawkins unliusiiiiiuigly toils ns (hat Frcsco- 
baldi was bora in 1601, and this dale iiiiiy be conuct, if 
what Gerber states be aecurate, namely, that bis first work 
was pubhslied in 1628. But Dr. Burney, with apparent 
eoulideiico, dates the eoik 1615, m wliieb year it is itighly 
luipi'olialile that eoiiijio .itioiis ef so elnboriite a natuic 
should hate been piihlislied by the aulhor, bad his age 
then btiuii oiilt fifUeti. llowcncr, ill Kill, according to 
Delia Valle, Kresci ljaMi was liviuy. 

KRRSNOY, CHABLHS AIAMIONSE DU. was bom 
at Paris, m ||,i i. II is fallicr. who was uii apolliecai v, gave 
bun a classical educ.itioii, wilh a view to bniiging liim up 
as a pliysicum. But tin iiicliiialiuii for paiiitiiig induced 
the sou to act in opposition to the wishes of his friends, 
and ho devoted himself hi thc.stiidj of llie art, flistly under 
Perier, ami after wauls with \’oucf. At Ihc ago of oiu'-and- 
twenly he wont to Rome, wlieio lie supported himself with 
clifiiculty by taking views of ruins and biiitdiugs. Subse¬ 
quently ho was joiiieil by liis feUow-studonl, Migiiavd, 
whose assistance bettered his circumstaucos. The two 
Were employed to copy iiicluros in Iho Farneso gallery. 
Du Frestioy afterwards visited Venice. He returned to 
France in ’l65(i, whither he was followed by Mignard in 
lea'l, and they ngaili lodged together. He died paralytic 
in 1668, in the huuso of his brollier, at Villiers-lo-bcl, near 
Paris. Hb was never married, and left no pupils. Ho 
executed very few pictures, anil they are not remarkable 
for anything beyond correctness. lie is bcsit known as the 
author of a didactic poem, ‘Do Arte Graphica,’ in Latin 
verse, which hak been translated into several languages. 
Thera are three English translations: by Drvden, ill prose; 
by Will*, a paintef, in very poor verse; and by Mason, in 
rhyme. Tho last is accompanied by annotations written 
by Sit J htta Reynolds. The work is rather a critical 
treatise oh the practice of painting, with general advice to 
the student, than a niimual fur the art. It is dry, ani^iot 
remarkable for eleganoe, imagination, or originality. Had 
it been in proso, it would probably not haye survived the 
author; hut the circumstance of its being in verse, and in 
liOtin, perhaps added a zost to its perwal in the shape of a 
! little fitficulty, and gave it an extrinsic importance. Sir 
i Joshua’s notes are pertinent and useful, but not so ip- 
1 irtru^ve os his lectures. Tho work wiU net #u$w jp fV* 
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tmallest degree to teaeh the theory or the practice of 
painting, but it repeats some useful precepts, which cannot 
be too much insisted on. (Maeon; Biographie Universelle-) 
Fret, in musical instruments of the stringed kin^ is a 
wire fixed round the neck, for the purpose of marking the 
exact part of the finger-bowd to be pressed for the purpose 
of producing certain sounds. Frets are now never applied 
to any instrumenta except guitars, lutes, &c. 


FREYBURG or Fribourg, the Canton of, one of the can¬ 
tons of the Swiss Confederation, is bounded on the north 
and east by the canton of Bern, south by the canton of 
Vaud, and west by the canton of Vaud and the lake of 
Nouchdtel, vrhich divides it from the canton of Nmchdtel. 
lls length from north to south is 40 miles; its breadth, which 
is very unequal, is about 28 miles in the widest part; its 
jarea is reckoned at 26} German, or 588 EngU^ square 
miles; and its population in 1834 was 89,192, including 
resident strangers. The south port of the canton is very 
mountainous, being coveted by offsets from the great Alpine 
chain which divides the waters that fall into the RhOno and 
the lake of Geneva from those which flow into the Aar. 
The canton of Freyburg belongs to the basin of the latter 
river, being watered in its length from south to north by 
the Rarine or Snane, one of the principal afllucnts of the 
Aar; the general slope of the ground is towards the 
north and north-west, down to tho plains which border the 
lakes of TWorat and Neuchittel. There is but a very small 
fraction of the south-west pari of the canton which slopes 
southwards towards tho lake of Genova along the course of 
the stream of Vevayso. The highest summits in tho south 
part of the canton, and ou the left bank of tho Sarine, are the 
MolAsoii, 6000 feet, and tho Dent dc .Taman on the borders 
of Vaud, wbicli is 4,500. On the riglit or cast bunk of tho 
Sarine the highest, tho Dent do Bretilciro, is above 7000 feet, 
and la Berra is about 5300 feet. Besides the Sarine and its 
afllucnts, which drain more than two-thirds of tho territory 
of Freyburg, the Broyo, which has its source on the borders 
of Vaud, runs northwards, crossing the western part of tho 
canton, enters the lake of Moral, and issuing from it at the 
op^sito end, empties itself into the lake of Neuchatel. 

Tile climate is cold in winter and subject to sudden 
changes of temperature in the spring and autumn. The 
principal productions of the soil are whoal, rye, barley, and 
oats; good pasture, both natural iiiid artificial, some vines 
and Ollier iriiit trec.s, cstHScially in the lowlands near the 
lakes of tho Moral and NuuchStel, tobacco plantations, and 
litiibcr or forest trees. In common years the canton pro- 
ducus suQiciont corn for its own cotisuinption. Potatoes 
arc also cultivated. In 1834 tho number of cattle was as 
follows:—43,339 heads of black cattle; 21,159 sheep: 0352 
goals: 20,158 pigs; 11,140 horsus; with a few asses and 
limles. The consumption of butcher’s meat throughout the 
cnnloii during the same year was S'!? bullocks, 4613 cows, 
5971 calves, 7686 sheep, 913 goats, and 11,034 pigs. The 
chccse-s made in tlw caiilon of Freyburg are among the best 
ill Switxcrlaiid. Tho cheese called Gruydre is made in an 
.Mpiiie district on the left bank of the Sarine, in the south 
part of the canton. It is estimated that about 40,000 cwt. of 
clieei-e is made yearly, which is worth about 76,OOOT. sterling. 

The manufaetories, which are not very considerable, con¬ 
sist of stvaw-platting, tanning of leather, distilleries of 
kirsoltwasser, tobaccxi-monufactories, iron-works, glass¬ 
works, and paper-mills. Coals are dug at Weibelsried, in 
tho valley of Bellcgerde, on tho right bank of the Sarine, and 
are sold at Freyburg for about 3f. Sd the hundredweight; 
an inferior sort is fouitd at Semsale, on the left bank, wich 
sells for half the price. Turf is out in the marshes of Moral 
and elsewhere. 

I'he game consists of chamois, red partridges, wood¬ 
cocks, wild ducks, &c. Wolves and bears have become very 
and stags and boars are extinct. Tho rivew and 
sbottlid with trout, carp, pike, tenoh, and eels. 

the canton ere genmally robust and well 
mode, eiH«W in highlands; they ere sociable; intel- 
li|S«»t;v*tole te their manners, docile, end hwlined to 
Mpwtitlon. T%e Roman Catholic is the only religion of^ 
m ognton, wflh the «i[<wption of the district of Morat, 
ythlch coiO^B 8400 ibllahitaiits who are protestants of the 
Ksdvelitio i&ureti. There tUe eke some protestants in the 
te«n of XWbnr& who obtained ht >830 permission to have 
a chej)^ and « aokiOi The Oothelie seoiHM clergy consists 
hTiiO mendiott. Thm ko heatdes ahtmt SOO monks ud 


280 nuns, possessing a'capital of about lOO.OOOT. sterling. 
Popular education has been greatly neglected till lately; 
there are now 213 elementary schools, which in 1834 woro 
attended by ,11,000 children of both sexes. A school for 
teachers has' been also established. There is a college at 
Freyburg under the direction of the Jesuits, attended by 
about 500 students, a boarding-school also kept by the 
Jesuits, a grammar-school also at Freybui^, founded in 
1835, a Protestant college at Moral, and several institutions 
for girls in various parts of the canton. Over the greater 
nart of the canton severtd French, or rather Romance dia¬ 
lects are spoken, but the educated people speak real French; 
in the northern and eastern districts, which approach Bom, 
a Swiss German dialect is spoken. The territory compos¬ 
ing tho canton of Freyburg, together with the neighbouring 
jHtrts of Bern, was known in the middle ages by the name of 
CBdland, Ueditland, and Desertnm Helvetiorum, the coun¬ 
try having been utterly desolated by the irruptions of the 
Alemanni and other barbarous hordes, after the fall of the 
Western empire. It formed part of the kingdom of Bur¬ 
gundy till the 11th century; it was afterwards governed as 
a fief of the empire by the hereditary dukes of Ziihringen, 
who were the benefactors of the country: they built towns, 
among others Freyburg ‘ free town,’ to which they gave a 
municipal government, independent of the neighbouring 
petty feudal lords., After the extinction of the'House of 
Ziihringen, Freyburg passed under the House of Kyburg, 
and from this into that of Habsburg. Rudolph of Habs- 
burg, the founder of the Austrian dynasty, confirmed and 
increased tho municipal liberties of Freyburg in 1274. At 
that time the territory of Freyburg extended only about 8 
miles round the town, and is still known by the name of 
‘ alte laiidschnft, ‘ the old country.’ In 1450 tho Duke 
Albert of Austria, styled tho proiligal, being unable to give 
assistance to Freyburg, which was assailed by Bern and the 
other Swiss cantons, released the citizens from their oath of 
allegiance, and left them to shift for themselves, after 
having pliimlorcd them of all their silver and plate. Frey¬ 
burg thou remained for some years under the protection of 
the Dukes of Savoy. In the war of Burgundy it took the 
part of the Swiss against Charles the Bold, in recompense 
for which it was received info'^the confederacy as a sove¬ 
reign canton or state in 1481. By that and the subsequent 
wars, Freyburg increased its territory to its uresont extent, 
at the expense of the neighbouring lords and of the dukes 
of Savoy. 

The government, which was’ originally a popular munci- 
pality like that of Bieni, all the burghers having the elective 
ihinchise, became, as the town iiicrea.sed its territory, aristo¬ 
cratic towards its new subjects, and even in the town of 
Freyburg and its old territory tho Great Council or legis¬ 
lature camo to be a self-renewing body, tho seats in which 
were monopolized by a limited number of patrician families 
exclusively. It was in reality the most close and narrow 
oligarchy of all Switzerland. After the political changes of 
1798—1815, a fbuith part of the seals in the Great Council 
was given to the country members, the rest remaining in 
tho possession of the patricians. In December, 1830, tho 
country jieoplo, joined by many of the citizens, loudly 
demanded a total change in the government, and after some 
demur the Great Council complied; a new constitution was 
framed, by which all bourgeois, of either town or country, 
haying the freedom of a eommutte. aged 25, and who are 
ueidier servants nor in the service of a foreign state, have 
the right of voting in the primary assemblies, which as¬ 
semblies choose the electors in the proportion of one for 
: every 100 souls. The electors assemble in the head town 
of their respective districts, forming what is culled the elec¬ 
toral oolle^, which elect the members to the Great Coun¬ 
cil or Supreme Legislature, in the proportion of one for 
every 1000 souls. The members are appointed for nine 
years. The Great Council bolds, two ordinary sessions 
every year, in May and November. It appoints the council 
of statft or executive, composed of 13 members for eight 
years, and the court of ap^l of 13 judges for life. The 
Aviqrnr is presbunt of the oounoil state andds elected by 
its members for two years. The canton is divided for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes into 13 districts. ’ 

Morat, thehead town of ohe«fthedi8tricts,8ituatedrih the 

right bonkof thelidteof the same name, jhasahout 1600 
bitantSi carties on « considerable trade, has a eoll^ « 
fum HbnM.a snbieription libraqt, an hospital, an J&i 
asylum, and * caiUe, built iu the 13U» century. Nmuli 
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a pyramid raised in 18-22, in commemoration of tlie battle 
against (.'liarlesof Burgundy, the old chapel and ossuary 
having been destroyed by the French in 1798. 

Tile lake of Moral, in German Murtensee, is about five miles 
long and two broad, and about 160 feet in its greatest depth; 
it abounds with fish. It is subject to floods, at which 
times it overflows the neighbouring plains, which are 
mostly towards the north, in tho direction of the lake of 
Bienne. 

Every district has a prefect, appointed by the council of 
state for six years, and a court ot premiSre instance. The 
communal administration varies gieally according to the 
temper and instruction of the respective populations. Se¬ 
veral of the communes have divided their communal lands, 
have established common dairies, have formed savings’ 
banks, in order to got rid of tho scourge of paupertsm, but 
others still continue in their careless mode of administration, 
wastefnl of their communal lauds and forests, and are cn- 
eunibered with beggars. A few have taxed themselves for the 
support of their poor. Tho ‘ hcimalliloseii,'or men without a 
settlement, who amount to 390 families, and strangers, culled 
‘ habilaiis,' who pay a slight yearly tax, have no share in 
municipal ollices. By a law of 26th May, IS.'M, natural 
clnblreii have been admitted to the same political rights as 
legilinmle oio's. The roads, which were proverbially bad 
in this canton, begin to improve; in 18.34, the Great Council 
voted a loan of 600,000 francs, 24,000/. sleiling, for tins 
object. A new civil code has been compiled, and tho 
obligatory registry of mortgages has boon establisbod. A 
comuiissioii lias been appoiiilcd for the revision of tho penal 
laws, winch were barbaious, as in most other caiilons in 
Swiizcrland. Torture has boon abolislied. In the year 
18.J 1, the list of crimes wliicli came before tho court of appeal 
was as fiilows : forty-one thefts or robbones; eleven assaults 
and battery : two forgeries; two frauds, and one derelielion 
of ail lufaiit. In the same year the number of birtlis was 
282.'), of winch ns were illegitimate. 

The revenues of the canton are derived from ihe dimes 
or tithes on land, from llio feudal rights and dues wnli 
which many properties are still eiieumbereil, and whicdi 
are colkelcd by the state, though by a law of 1843 the 
prolirietors have the power of redeeming llieiiiselves; from 
tlic forests belonging to the stale, fruni the interest of 
capital, from customs and other indirect taxe.s, from lines, 
and from the mint, post-ollicu, and othc>r rights eallod 
regalia. Thu wholo of the revenues ill 1834 umonnted to 
412,;i8() Swiss francs (a Swis.s fraiie is equal lo French 
francs), and was nearly all absorbed by the oxpcndiliirc, 
of vvlucli the principal items were: gonoral adininistralion, 
.'>(),640 fmiics ; dcpiirtmeut of justice, 47.78(1; military, 
47.917; general police, gendarmerie, prisons, Stc., 68,«()9; 
bridges and highways, 95,947; public instruction, 6277; 
miscellaneous expenses, 83,001). 

The militia of the eantoii consists of 2365 men, of whom 
some companies perform duty by turns, and all must bo in 
readiness to march wlien called out. There is besides, tho 
luiidwelir, consisting of all the moil capable of bearing arms 
in case of neeessily. 

The French is now adopted as tho language of the 
goveriiiueiil but all laws, decrees, and resolutions, must be 
published bolh in Froncli and German. The press is free, 
but subject to laws against abuses of it. 

There are about 100 holidays kept in the year, includ¬ 
ing Sundays; doncing,rfi favourite diversion of the people, 
was formerly allowed only on certain days, hut now a 
greater freedum is allowed. 

(Leresche, Diclimnaire Geosraphique StuCistiqiie do la 
Suisse, 18;J6 ; Gemdlde der Scnweiz, dor Canton Freiburg, 
St. (jail, 1835 ; Dandolo, Svizzera Oceidentale, Cuntone di 
Friburgo.) 

FREY BURG, Fribourg in French, the capital of tho 
canton, is built on several steep hills on both banks of the 
river Sarine, and its apiiearance is extremely bold and pic¬ 
turesque. Part of the houses rise along the slope of the 
hills, others are supported by massive substructions and 
buttresses, and separated from each other by deep ravines. 
Naked rocks, gardens, trees, and green fields are seen intor- 
niixed with churches, convents, and other buildings, the 
whole being surrounded by ramparts flanked with towers. 
Four bridges join tho two banks of the Sarine, one of 
which, an won suspension-bridge, erected in 1834, is one of 
the finest in tho world; its length is 885 feet, and it stands 
170 &et aWe the level of the river. The other remwkable 
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structures hi the town are: 1, the town-house, built in the 
sixteenth century, in which the great council meets; 2, the 
collegiate church of St. Nicholas, built in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury ; 3, tho college of St. Michel, kept by the Jesuits, with 
an establishment for boarders, in which several hundred 
young moil, mostly foreigners, arc educated; 4, the monas¬ 
tery of tho Ursiiliiies; (these nuns keep the female elo- 
mciilary schools); 5, the Lyceum, opened m 1806; anne.ved 
to which are colloctioiis of medals, iiiiiierulogy, zoology, 
&c.; 6, tho Chancellery, in which tho council of state sits, 
and the archives and other offlees of government arc kept; 
7, tho convent of the Franciscans, of which Father Girard, 
the zealous promoter of popular education, was an inmate; 
and several other convents and churches. The population 
of Freybui'g, in 1834, was 8535, including about 1000 
nalivc.s of other cantons of Switzerland, and 833 foreign 
residents. Tlie manufactories are few: the principal ni\) 
woollens, pottery, tobacco, and straw hats: there lU'e also 
two rn'intors and six bwiksellcrs. The icieiitillc socieiics 
are the following: those of iirelioDology, of natural sciences 
of medical scioiieo, and of pnblie economy ; a liioiary club, 
and a inec.haiiics’ iustitulion. A savings’ bank was csia- 
biisbed in 1829, and the dcposils in 183;') auioiiiilcd to 
75,000 Swiss fniiic.s. A market is held every Saiiirday, 
besides live fairs in llic course of the year. Freiburg lies 
16 miles south-west of Beni, and .32 miles noiih eust of 
Lausanne. 

FRIARS, from the Frencli frires, a teini in slriclness 
moaning the bretliieii of a eoiiinumily, but more, particu- 
laily aiqilied to a new order of religious persons, who mostly 
s])iaiig up at the beginning of the ihirteenlli century, and 
were encouraged in llie hope of restoring respect to the 
uioiiaslic iiiblitulioii, (he ample ciidowiiieiils el' uliicli had 
led it to degeiiciale from its priiuilivc austerity, uud yield 
to lu.xury and indulgence. 

These Friars consisted of Doiiiinicaiis, Franciscans, Trini¬ 
tarians or Maluriiics, Glossed or Oiilclusl Finns, Ansliii 
Friars, Friars oi' the Sac, Belblemitcs, Friars of ibc Order 
of Si. Anilioiiy of Vienna, Friars lie I'lca, and Uuiibomnies 
or Good Men. These last were broiiglil into liiiglaiid by 
Ediumid, Earl of Cornwall, in 128.3, and a colony of them 
was placed at Asbridge in liucKiiigliiimsliire. The Capu¬ 
chins and Obseivaiits were distiiiclioiis of tlie Fniiiciscau 
Friars. ' 

Warloii, ill his ‘ History of Kiiglisb Poetry,’ speaking of 
the Mendicants (flirsiicli they were called lioiii tlieirl egging, 
being destitute of fi.vod possessions), say.s, llio.so societies 
.soon surpassed all I he rest, not only in tlie purity of tlieir 
lives, bill 111 tho liumber of ibeir prnilegps, .iiul ibe muUitudu 
of their members. Not to iiieiitioii the siicee swliieli attends 
all novelties, their reputation quivkly aiose to an amazing 
height. Tho piqies, among other uncommon iiiimuiiilics, 
allowed them tlie bberly of traielbng wheivvertliey plea.sed, 
of conversing with poisons of all raiiUs, of instructing iliu 
youth and the peoiilo m generul, and of hearing confessions 
without reserve or re.strietioii; and us on tlie.-e occnsion.s, 
which gave lliem oppoitiiiiities of appearing in public and 
conspicuous situalioiis, they exliibilcd iiioi e striking marks 
of gravity and sanctity than were observalilo in the deport¬ 
ment uiid conduct of the ineinbers of other iiioiiasteries, 
they were regarded «itb the liigliesl esteem and leiieriunm 
llirougliout all the conn tries of Europe. In the iiieuii lime, 
they gamed still greater respect by culliiatiiig the literaluro 
then in vogue with the greatest assiduity and .success 
Giaiinone says, that mostof the (licologieal | rolbssors in the 
university of Naples, newly Ibuiidcd in tho year 1220, were 
chosen from the mendicants. Tlicy were the priiic.ipul 
teachers of theology at Paris, the school where iliis science 
had received its origin. At Oxford and Cambridge, respec¬ 
tively, the four great orders (the Franciscans, Uoniinicaiis, 
Carmelites, and Angustinos) bad flourishing monasieries. 
The most learned scholars in the university of Oxford, at 
the close of tho thirteenth century, were Franciscan IViars, 
and lung after this period the Franciscans appear to have 
been the sole support and ornament of that university. 

Tho buildings of tho mendicant monasteries, he adds, 
especially in England, were remarkably magnificent, and 
commonly much exceeded those of tho endowed convents 
of the second magnitude. As those fraternitie.s were pro¬ 
fessedly poor, and could not from their original institution 
receive estates, the munificence of their benefactors was 
employed in adorning their houses with stately refectories 
and churches, and for these and other purposes they did 

Voi,.X.—3P 
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not want address to |>rDeure multitudes of patrons, which The attempt to discover the laws of fHotion from abstract 
was facilitated bj the notion of their superior sanctity. It considorations on the constitution of bodies has not led, 
was fashionable for persons of the highest rank to bequoath nor could have been expected to lead, to trust-worthy 
tiioir bodies to be buried in the friary churches, which were results. This research belongs properly to the province of 
consequently filled with Sumptuous shrines and superb experiment. The objects are within our reach, and the pro- 
mohunieiits. In the noble church of the Grey Friars in per modes of experimentalizing are sufHoientiy obvioua But 
lendon, ftnislied in the year 1325, but long since destroj'ed, the great variety of solids of different physical properties 
four queens, besides upwards of six hundred persons of would lead us to anticipate a corresponding variety of ro- 
quality, were buried, whose beautiful tombs remained till suits; it is therefore necessary to aim at properties con- 
tne Dissolution. Tlicso interments imported considerable nected with causes Independent of the constitution of the 
sums of money into the mendicant societies. It is probable substances; in fact, to know how far friction may bo iuflu- 
that they derived more beneflt from casual chanty than enced by the time or duration of contact, by the actual 
they would have gained from a regular endowment. The pressure of the surikees, by the extent of the surfaces in 
Franciscans indeed enjoyed from the popes the privilege of contact, and by the velocity of the motion, 
distributing indulgences, a valuable indemnification for their Tlieso questions were answered in a very contradictory 
vqltintaiy poverty. manner by Amontuns, Euler, Muscheubroek, Dosaguliers, 

On the whole, two of these mendicant institutions, the &c.; the reason fur which disagreement was, that abstract 
Dominicans and the Franciscans, for the space of near three notions and hypotheses took, wholly or partly, the place of 
centuries, appear to have governed the European church experiment, and the little of experiment which was ad- 
und state witn an absolute and universal sway ; they filled, mitted was very indifferently executed, 
during that period, the most eminent ecclesiastical and civil The importance and uncertainty of the subject at length 
stations, taught in the universities with an authority which attracted the notice of the French Academy of Sciences, 
silenced ail uraositiun, and muintaiuod the disputed prero- and Coulomb published, in 1781, the results of an exten- 
gative of the Koman pontiff against the united influence of sivc scries of experiments (in the ‘MiSmoires des Savans 
prelates and kin^, with a vigour only to be paralleled by Etrangers’) which were commenced in 1779. The high 
Its success. The Dominicans and Kraticiscans were, before character of Coulomb as a sagacious experiraunlalist has 
the Reformation, exactly what tho Jesuits have been since, preserved this memoir in great repute to llie present time. 
They disregarded their monastic character and profession, and some of the laws which ho inferred have been gradually 
and were employed not only in spiritual matters, but in confirmed, while others have been modified or rejected, 
temporal affairs of the greatest consequence; in composing Professor Vince, of Cambridge, a fowyears after the puli- 

the differences of princes, concluding treaties of peace, and lication of Coulomb’s memoir, made several expcriraculs ns 
concerting alliances; they presided in cabinet councils, to the unifonnity of f lie retarding power of friction, and 
levied naltonal subsidies, influencod courts, and raanagod affirmed tlial when cloth and woollen arc omplojcd, an in- 
the machinery of every important operation and event, both crease of retardation accompanies an iiicreaso of velocity. To 
in the religious and political world. Mr. Southern are due some experiments of a similar nature. 

From what has been here said, it is natural to suppose that but the macliinery was not sufficiently simple to secure 
tho mendicants at length became universally odious. The certainty to his conclusions. Several able expcrimcntalisis, 
high esteem in which they were held, and the transcendent as Wood, Tredgold, Rennie, Morin, &c., have continued the 
degree of authority which they had assumed, only soiwcd to same class of valuable researches up to the present dale; 
render them obnoxious to the clergy of every rank, to the and though the results on the quantity of friclioti compared 
monasteries of other orders, and to the universities. Their with the pressure still exhibit great discrepancies, some few 
ambition was unbounded, and their arrogance intolerable, laws of friction may be regarded as being nearly if net alto- 
Tlieir increasing numbers became, Jn many states, an getlier established. The subject still uffers a vast field of 
enormous end unwieldy burthen to the cuiuinoriw'calth. research. 

They had abused the powers and privileges which had been The following ajipear lobe the most general results wliieh 
entrusted to them, and the coniraon sense of mankind havo been yet obtained by observations on friction;— 
could no longer be blinded or deludod by tho palpable frauds 1. Friction is increascu by time; thus it requires the ap- 

and artifices which these rapacious zealots so notoriously plication of a greater force to move a weight along a liori- 
praotised fur ourioliing their convents. The esteem for zontal plane from its position of rest than 1o keep it afler- 
them dogeneratod greatly on the Continent. In England, wards moving on Iho same plane. 

at the dissolution of religious houses, they fell as unpitioU This law renders one of tho methods of estimating friction 
ns the rest of the monasteries. rather uncertain. The raclhud alluded to consists in placing 

(Warton’s Hutory ufEtiffligh Po-^^ry, 4to. edit. vol. i. pp. the weight on a plane of which tho position at first is liori- 
289, 293 ; Tunuor’s Nolilia Monastica, edit. Nasm. pref. zontal, and gradually elevating one extremity of the plane 
pp. xiii. xiv.) to an inclination sufficient to cause the imposed weight to 

PRICTKJN. It the surfaces of two solid bodies in glido down the plane; this angle accurately ohservw de¬ 
contact bo concolved to be perfectly smooth or geometrical tcniiinos tho ratio of the friction to the pressure; but during 
surihees, and to bs subject to tho action of any external the operation, before the weight commences to move, its 
Ibrees, the determination of the circumstances both of their asperities become more deeply involved between those of 
ociuilibrium and motion requires that we take into eonsi- the plane than when first placed on or when in motion; 
deration their mntud reactions, as a moving force, acting and it has been observed that by giving a light tap to the 
in tho o|)puslte directions of the common normal, at tho plane, the small vibrations produced are sufficient to free 
point or points of contact. This force is stiictly proper- the weight from the acquired liold of the plane, when it 

would descend at a much lower inclination corresponding 
to its true index of friction. In other methods for attaining 
the same object, the distinction of the true friction, and 
that which only exists at the commencement of the mo¬ 
tion. has nut been sufficiently attended to, and must thero- 
fbre have vitiated the results: this uncertainty is not 
removed even in the experiments of Mr. Rennie afterwards 
noticed. 

2. Between substances of the some nature the friction is 

a irtional -to the pressure; thus, if a Mock of oak be of 
le the weight of another, and both, haviim equal sur¬ 
faces of oottlBOt, are placed on one plane of uniform nature, 
the force necessary to move the find; will be double of that 
requisite for the second. 

8. The amount of friction is independent for one and the 
satne body of the extent of the surliiee of contact. 

In verii^ing this law it will be necessary to take care 
that tlio arrangement of the fibres may be similar in the 
difitarent trials whieh are mutually compared; for when a 
rectangulac Mock of oak is placed on an oak table Ito that 


Itonnl to the pressure mutually exercised, whion in the case 
of equilibrium is the resultant of the external forces ap¬ 
plied, and to or from whidi in ourvilinoar motions we 
must add or subtract the pressure'arising from centrifugal 
force. 

But as all natural surfocos have certain degrees of rough¬ 
ness arising from the innnraemble small asperities with 
which they are covered, it becomes necosswy fp attend to 
the force at jHetion acting in the tangent piano of the 
sarfkeet in a direotlon opposite to that m which the sur- 
fkees mnite or tend to move. Friction is therefore a 


nbriuoi, find (wpame of acung powerthlly as a mechanical 
Ibt^ ^ y^hich the tendency a to bestow stabilltv. It is 
tkmi^ of griMti itntxirtiihoe iff tlie uiefot arts of llfe .io be 
aequamted with its laws, to know hOw to increase it, as in 
the ootufrmffkin of arohes, and how to diminish it, as in tho 
tnac^hery of tdooks, and in Ml wmks in which it is an Pb- 
joot to aoofrtnMM (ha expehie of forod. 
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the fibres in both lie parallel, the friction is greater than in 
the case where the nbros of the block lie transversely to 
those of the table. 

4. The friction is independent of the velocity, at least 
when the velocity is neither very small nor very great. 

By this law it follows that friction is a constant retarding 
force, and consequently when a body is drawn on a piano 
by the action of gravity, or by the intervention of a pulley 
and cord, which causes it to communicato with a vertically 
descending weight, the spaces it passes over will bo propor¬ 
tional to the square of the time measured from the origin 
of its motion. 

There are other modifications of friction besides that of 
simple attrition, which belong to various heads, as Rigidity 
of Kopos, &c. Wo shall now give some account of the 
most recent and carefully conducted experiments which 
have been published on this subject. 

In the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1829, Mr. George 
Rennie published his expeiimcnts on the friction of attri¬ 
tion relative to several solid substances, such as ico, from 
its rosistance to sledges, &c. 

Cloth, liecausc of its anomalous properties compared with 
other s(dids. 

1 J.eathcr, of so much uso in the pistons of pumps, &c. 

Wood, ill its application to pilo-driviiig, carpentry, Stn. 

RUiiies, from their importance in arches and other cou- 
striicl lolls. 

And metals, from their extensive application to ma¬ 
chinery, carriages, rail-roads, &c. 

We must refcr to the memoir itself for tlio tabulated 
resells of experiments, and the author’s valuable remarks 
thereon ; and wo sliall only extract some of the expe- 
rimunls on wood and iiiotuls, as they are of tho most exten- 
si\o linployracnt in machinery. Without undervaluing the 
expermiciits by the inclmod ]>lane. we decidedly prefer 
those reforniig to traction on a horizontal jiluiio, w'hith is to 
bo undcrslood in tho following tables. 
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Comparatire Amount of the Friction of different Metals 
under an average Pressure of from 54'2d lbs. to 
69-55 lbs. 


Name! of motats. 

Average 

weight. 

Propor¬ 

tion. 

Weight per 
stiuaro ineh. 

Brass on wrought icon . • 

8t<*el upon steel • • • 

Brass upon oust iron • • 

Brats upon steel • « • 

Hard brass upon cast iron • 
Wrought iron upon wrought Iron 
Cast iron upon cost iron 

Onst iron upon steel. . « 

Cast iron upon wrouglit iron • 

Brass upon brass « • * 

Tin npon tin • • • 

lbs. 

69*55 

69*55 

54*25 

69*55 

54*85 

69*5.5 

64*25 

89 66 

89 M 

89-SS 
W'55 

7'318 

8-880 

0-74S 

8-509 

6-581 

6-581 

6-4:5 

6-393 

6-023 

5-764 

8-305 

lb.. OK. 

U 13'4 

11 19-5 

B (1.5 

11 It-5 

6 15-9 

11 12-5 

8 0-5 

n 19-5 

U lS-5 
ll 1*5 
n 12 5 


The preevding table U a UtUe abridgad. 


From henco it woulfi appear that hard metals liave less 
Metion than soft ones, and that the friction of hard against 
bud may be generally estimated at about one-sixth of the 
pressure. 

From hit ex^riments on ^ ^tion of axles without 
unguents, Mr. Kenaie lamulm ttot irheu gun-metal » 


loaded with weights varying from ono to ten hundred 
weight, the friction varies nearly in the proporlion of to 
of tho pressure, and is scarcely affected by time; that it 
was increased when yellow brass, and decreased when cast- 
iron was tried; and still more so when black-lead was used 
between tho three different metals. 

Relative to unguents the experiments show that for gun- 
metal on cast-iron with oil intervening, and a weight often 
hundredweight, the friction amounted to of the pressure, 
but on dimuiisliing the insistent weights tho friction was 
diminished to a,.',,; cast-iron, under similar circumstances, 
showed less friction, which was also diminished by hog’s 
lard when loaded. 

From henco it may he inferred that the lighter tho in¬ 
sistent weight, tho finer and more fluid should be the 
unguents, and r>ice versd. 

Uis ex]ieriments on hide-leather soaked in wafer, com- 
jiarcd with dry leather, show that tho sooking causes the 
friction to he subjected much more to the influence of time 
and weight. 

Amongst the conclusions which Mr. Ronnie draws, the 
following are perhaps the most important. 

With fibrous substances, such us cloth, &c., friction is 
increased by surface and time, and diminished by pressure 
and velocity. 

With harder siihstuncesi such as woods, metals, and 
stones, the amount of friction is simply as the pressure, 
without regard to surface, time, or velocity. 

Friction is greatest with soft, and least with hard sub¬ 
stances. The diminution of friction by unguents depends 
on the nature of the unguents, without reference to the 
sub,stances moving over them. 

Subsequent to the |)iiblica1ion of Mr. Ronnie’s memoir, 
M. Arthur Morin, captain of artillery, commenced a scries 
of experiments on friction at Metz, in IS.'fl, whicli he eon- 
litiiied by aiiollier series in they form the subjects 

of two memoirs in llicvoliunc of the ‘Mf'uioires do I’Jn- 
slitul’ for 183:!. The author’s object was to repeat tho 
experiments of Cimlouib, with the view of either verifying, 
or correcting them. The amounts of friction which he ob¬ 
tains (liflbr groiitly from those given by Coulomb, wlio, in 
liis opinion, must have frequeutly employed nialeriiils im- 
projicily prepared, and eomuiitlod other oversights, whence 
he accounts for the errors into winch he has fallen. Tl\p 
results of M. Morin’s expcnnieiits go complotely to esta¬ 
blish the f<mr laws of friction mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. 

The description of the apparattis which he employed would 
ho too long to bo inserted here, but it seems very mgemous 
and well adapted to obtain that precision and nieety of 
measuremeiil wliicli are requisile to render observations of 
this nature valunble. The motions were horizoiilal by means 
of a cord and pulley, but the most curious part of the appa¬ 
ratus is a dynamometer, to measure the tensions of the cord 
by tlic inllexiuiis of an clastic lamina attached to it and to 
the moving train; the state of which was determined by a 
eneil-traco on paper laid on a circular plate of copper, 
aving a uniform rotation. He was thus enabled to com¬ 
pare tho spaces described, whether in rolanled, imiform, or 
acccloratud motions of the train, with the time elapsed, and 
he confirms the conclusion that friction is a uniformly re¬ 
tarding force. The relations between the radii vectores of 
the curve described, with the corresponding angle at tho 
centre, which is proportional to the time, enabled him in 
tho various cases to represent by a curve with rectangular 
cxi-ordinates the relation between tho space and time, the 
latter curve being generally a parabola; the idea of this 
invention, be soys, was suggested to him by M. Poncolet. 
His results however differ in amount so greatly from those 
of Coulomb, and most others who have mrnle friction the 
subject uf experiment (though leading to, and confirming, 
the same general laws), that it may be permitted to doubt 
whether a source uf error may not be somewhere concealed 
in the dynamometer umploycd. 

In the following tables we give some of the more im¬ 
portant results of his first memoir; the first referring to 
surfaoes which have been for some time in contact; tho 
second giving the Briction daring motion; and in both cases 
without the employment of unguents. 

I. Friction of plane surfaces which have been some time 
in contact. 

II. Friction of plane surfaces in motion. 
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Table I. 1 

Table II. 

KamoB of Iho 
•urface* In 
contact. 

fltote 
of BUt- 
ftice. 

Plii))aAiilOQ 
of the 

Riilio of 
(Victioii to 
prcbMin'. 

of 

flioUou to 
pres'iure. 

Osk ^un ink . 

Dry. 

!»niiiIlcU 

0’60to0'6:» 

0 48 

Do. 

Pt'riH’niliriilar. 

on 

O-.'D 

Pa 

Wtit. 

1).., 

0-71 

0 25 

Em ii^n mk , 

Pry. 

Pu. 

Pof’jMMid.ciilar. 

a 69 

0-57 

0*43 

0 45 


P.*. 

l’ur-ill<-l. 

0-50 

0*40 

Fir upon onk 
Beech ui*oii oak. 

Do. 

Do. 

I to. 

Vo, 

O’.>2 

0 

U-36 

Wild 

oak . • 

lU 

Do. 

0'44 

0’40 






oak • • 

Do. 

Do. 

0'57 


■Wroiiftht Inrii 



Q-C2 

0-62 

iitHHi oak 

Do. 

Do. 

Yclitw copper 



0-62 

0-C2 

U|K»u uttk 

Du. 

Do. 

lUoi'k copper 

iilKiit onk 

Do. 

Do. 

0'74 

0-27 

Hemp cord u))on 
Ottk 

Do. 

Do. 

0 G4 

0-62 


Tito substitncvK iu Table U., and (heir cundiUott and diHpositlon, are the 
same as iu Tab}<> I. 


Some of the above ratios are three times as great as those 
given by Coulomb. M. Morin’s seeoixl memoir is more 
particularly directed to surfaces with unguents, or coatings; 
and here he coincides more nearly with Coulomb, attri¬ 
buting the diflerence to the mode in which the latter con¬ 
ducted his experimentb. and which may imssihly have per¬ 
mitted some of the lighter unguents to escape from the 
surfaces during the process. The very com))U‘te fable with 
which he concludo.s liis paper is far lo^ long for insertion 
hero: the following is an abridgment, having reference to 
siihstarices which are of frequent usage, or of small fric¬ 
tion. 

Table III. Surfaces in Mdlion. 


Namen oflhe Mwfaeea 
iiieoDiuft. 1 

Stale of the Rurfucce. 

Dih)H}sttum 
ufthu fibicH. 

Ratio of 
fi’ictioti to 
. piesRiirc. 

Oak upon o»k . . 

Coiited wiili laid. 

PnmlUd. 

0*067 

iMi. • • 

Oiled. 

Do. 

O’iOR 

icon uiHMi oak . . 

Dim on ctu»t ieon > . 

TullUH’ COiltitlff. 

Do. 

o-ioC 

Do. 

Dnrnllel to 
tlu'dirmstiun 
oi motion. 

0 066 

Yuke.olm ou CttBt iron . 

CoAtinir of boK'B lord uud 
bbit'k lend. 



Taniiod ox-liido on braefi 

With oil ufohvoB. 


0 101 

llniM Oil bniHB • 

Do. 


0-0.)R 

('oht iron on bnoiB . 

With lord. 


0’0;o 


M. Morin received every facility from his government in 
the pursuit of these important rcser rehes, while his industry 
testifies that ho well merited such ussistoncc. The uncer¬ 
tainties and diw^pepuncies of observations would soon ilis- 
nppoar if other nations produced the bame ardour in indivi¬ 
duals and the same regard for the true advance of useful 
knowledge. 

FRICTION WHEELS. [Whkels.] 

FRIDAY. [Wkkk.1 
FRIEDLAND. [Bonapakte.] 

FRIENDLY, or TONOA ISLANDS, are situated in 
the Pacific, Iietwoen 18° and 23° 8, lat., and 173° and 176° 
W. long. They consist of thmo separate groups, which are 
said to ontnin more than ISO islands. Fitieen of them 
rise to a considerable height, and 35 attain a moderate ele¬ 
vation. The remainder are low. The most southern group, 
the Tonga-tabu Islands, wore discovered by Tasman in 164.3. 
The largest of them, Tonga, is about 20 miles long and ) 2 
miles wide, in the hroadost part. It rises about 80 n. above 
the sea, and its summit is a level plain. On the northern 
lido an excellent roadstead was discovered by Cook. I'he 
central group, called the Hapai islands, is composed of a 
considerable number of small islands. The largest of them 
it Lefooga, mltout 8 or O miles long, and 4 wide. All these 
islands are lew and .very fertile. , The most nortitern group 
’It formed by the Vavaee islands, which are likewise small 
and low, except the iidand of Vavaoo. which is about 36 
milMin'cireumfereiioet its auifaqo is uneven, and pnthe 
'nortnorn side it rises to a considerable elevation. On its 
noathern side is Curtis Sound or Puerto de Refugio, one of 
themott-imaeioat and safttt bartouni in the Pseitlo, The 
. most northern island belonging to this group is Amargure 


or Gardner island in 17° 57' S. lat. The most southern of 
the Friendly Islands is Pylstaart, in 22° 26' S. lat. 

These islands ai'e remarkable for the mildness of their 
climate, their fertility, and the great variety of their vegeta¬ 
ble productions. For food, there are cultivated and planted 
cocoa-nut trees, bread-fruit trees, bananas, yams, sugar¬ 
cane, and sago; the Chinese paper mulberry-tree is culti¬ 
vated for its inner bark, from which the clothing of the in¬ 
habitants is made. Hogs and dogs are numerous, and both 
arc used for food. Fish is plentiful, and also difl'erent kinds 
of birds, as fowls, pigeons, parrots, and the tropic bird, 
whose beautiful feathers here, as in other islands, are used 
as an ornament. 

Cook called these islands the Friendly Islands, because he 
was received by the inhabitants in a very friendly manner; 
but it is now well known that they intended to kdl him and 
to seize his vessels. They are a very industrious people, 
and pay great attention to the cultivation of the sod. They 
apply themsoivcs also to fishing, and evince much ingeuuit) 
iu the manufacture of their clothing, and of their domestic 
I utensils. They have a complete religious system, priests 
I and festivals, and sometimes they sacrifice men, but they do 
not eat them. Missionaries have now for some time been 
established on these islands, hut we are not yet acquainted 
with the results of their labours. The inhabitants belong to 
the Malayan race, and speak a language which does not 
materially differ from that spoken in many other island.s 
of the Pacific. The political constitution is a despotism, 
supported by an hereditary aristocracy. The number of the 
inhabitants is estimated to amount to 200,000. fCook’s 
Voyufj'es ; Mariner’s Acommt of the Natives of the Tonga 
Islands ; Kriisenstern’s Atlas de I Ocean Parijiqne.) 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. These institutions, which 
if founded upon correct principles and prudently conducted, 
are honcficial both to thoir members and to the commiinily 
at large, are of very antient origin. Mr.Turner, in his ‘ Ilislovy 
of the Anglo-Saxons,’ notices them in these words: ‘ The 
guilds, or social corporations of (he Anglo-Saxons, seem on 
the whole to have been friendly associations made for mu¬ 
tual aid and contribution to meet the pecimi-di-y exigcnciei 
which were perpetually arising from burials, legal exactions, 
penal mulcts, and other payments or compensations.’ These 
‘ social corporations’ of our ancestors differed from the 
friendly societies of modern limes, both as regarded the 
quality of (heir members, who were not confined to the 
oor or working classes, and also os regarded thoir objeels. 
t is now no longer necessary to establish a mutual gua¬ 
rantee against legal exactions and penal mulcts, and the 
objects of friendly societies are now limited to an insuianco 
against the natural contingencies of sickness, infirmity and 
death. 

Until a comparatively recent poriml, the principles uiion 
■vihich these societie.s should he conducted were ill under¬ 
stood, and us their management was confided to persons of 
iiisuflieient attainments, the common result was a speedy 
dissolution. One friendly society exists in London, which 
is said to have been established in 1715;.l)Ut this fact rests 
only upon tradition, and is unsupported by any records in 
possession of (ho body. 

The earliest occasion niion which the objects contemplated 
by these associations can be said to have received the sanc¬ 
tion of either branch of the English legi-laturo was in 
1773, when a bill brought into the House of Commons by 
Mr. Dowdeswell. and supported by Sir George Savile, Burke 
and othol's, passed that house, but was thrown out by the 
Lords: its object was ‘ the better support of poor per¬ 
sons in certain circumstances, by enabling parishes to grant 
them annuities for lives upon purchase, and under certain 
restiwtions.’ A bill with a similar object met with Qio like 
fete in 1780, having passed through the Commons, but being 
thrown out by the Lords. A bill introduced in 1793 by the 
late Mr. George Rose passed into alaw, which is known by 
his name, and was extensively acted upon. This act recited 
’ that the protection and encouragement of Friendly Socie¬ 
ties in this kingdom, for securing, by voluntary subscription 
of the members thereof, separate funds for the mutual 
relief and maintenance of the said members in sickness, 
old age, and infirmity, is likely to be attended with very 
beneficial effects, by piwoting the happiness of indiyiduaK 
and at the same time diminishing the public burthens.’ This 
act authwized any number of persons to form ilwcnselves 
into a society of pxid fellowship, for the purpose of- raising 
fundt^ by contributions or subscriptions, for tlte .mutual 
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lelief and maintenance of the members in old age, sickness, England and Wales and Berwick-upon-Tweed, to the bar- 
and infirmity, or for the relief of the widows and children rister-at-law for the time being appointed to certify the 
of deceased members. A committee of members was rules of savings’ banks; in Scotland to the lord-advocate 
authorised to frame regulations for the government of the or any of his deputies; and in Ireland, to such barrister 
society, which regulations, after being approved by the as may be appointed by her majesty’s attorney-general in 
majority of the subscribers, were to be exhibited to the jus- Ireland, for the purpose of ascertaining whether such rules 
ticos in quarter-sessions, and if not repugnant to the laws are in conformity to law and to the provisions of this act’ 
of tho realm, and conformable to the true intent and mean- The oflBcers here mentioned are respectively to settle such 
ing of the Mt, were to be confirmed and made binding upon rules, and make them conformable to law and to this act of 
the subscribers. parliament, giving a certificate of this regulation having 

Among other provisions, it was allowed to impose reason- been complied with. The rules so certified are then to bo 
able fines upon such members as should ofiend against the deposited with the clerk of the peace for the county wherein 
regulations; such fines to he applied to the general benefit of tho society is formed, and by him to be laid before the 
the society. By this act it was declared unlawful ‘to dissolve justices at quarter-sessions, who are required to confirm the 
or determine any such society, so long as tho intents or pur- same, after which the rules and certificate are to bo filed 
poses declared by the society remain to ha carried into effect, with the rolls of the sessions of the peace, and a certificate 
without the consent and approbation of five-sixths of the of such enrolment, signed by the clerk of the peace, is to 
then existing members and also of all persons then receiv- be sent to the society. If tho barrister or other officer 
ing or entitled to receive relief from the society, on account above mentioned shall'refuse to certify tho rule.s oflbred for 
of sickness, age, or infirmity.’ Societies thus constituted his approval, tho society is allowed to submit the same to 
were relieved from the payment of certain stamp-duties, the court of qiiarter-scssions, together with the reasons as- 
and Wore empowered to proceed for the recovery of monies, signed for refusal, when the justices may, if they see fit, 
or for legal redress iu certain cases, by summary process, confirm the rules notwithstanding the disapproval of Iho 
without being liable to the payment of fees to any officer of revising officer. Before these directions are complied with, 
the court; and to aid them, the court was required to assign no society is entitled to enjoy any of the privileges or ad- 
council to carry on the suit without fee or reward. An act vantages communicated by the act; but when tho rules 
was passed in 1795, which extended the privileges of Mr. shall have been enrolled, and until they shall have been 
Rose’s act to other‘benevolent and charitable institutions and altered and the like confirmation shall have attended such 
societies formed in this kingdom for the purpose of rclicv- alteration, they shall be binding upon tho members of tho 
ing widows, orphans, and families of the clergy and others society, and a certified copy of them shall he received in evi- 
in distressed circumstances.' Several other acts were passed donee in all cases. The treasurer of each society must give 
between 1795 and 1817 affecting the proceedings of these bond to the clerk of the jieace for the county, with two 
societies, but not in any matter of importance. In the last- sufficient sureties, for tho faithful performance of his trust, 
mentioned year the ‘ Savings’ Bunk Act’ was passed, and and must, on tho demand of the society, render his accounts 
under its provisions the officers of friendly societies were and assign over the fund.s of the society at the demand of a 
allowed to deposit their funds in any savings’ hank, by meeting of tho members. The property of the society is to 
which means they got security for their projierly and a he vested in tho treasurer or trustees of the society, who 
higher rate of interest than they could otherwise obtain, may bring and defend actions, ‘criminal as well as civil, in 
This act has been of essential benefit to these associations, law or in equity,' eoneeriiing tho property, right, or claim 
Another law, making provisions for the further protection of the society, provided they shall be authorized to do so 
and encouragement of friendly societies, and for preventing by the vote of a majority at a meeting of the members, 
frauds and abuses in their management, was passed in In case any person shall die iulcstato whose repreaenta- 
1819; but as this and all other acts previously passed wilh tivos shall he entitled on his account to receive any sum 
tho same object wore repealed and superseded by tho act of from tho funds of the society not exceeding 20/., the trea- 
1829 (10 Geo. IV. c. 50), wliich with two acts passed in surer or trustees may pay the money to the persons entitled 
1832 and 1834 (2 Wm. IV. c. 37, and 4 and 5 Wm. IV. c. to receive the property of tho deceased, without its being 
40), contain tho law as it now stands for the regulation of necessary to take out letters of a'lministrution. 
friendly societies, it is unnecessai-y to detail here tho altera- It is not lawful to dissolve any friendly society, so long as 
tions effected in 1819. any of tho purposes declared in its rules remain to he ear- 

• In the years 1825 and 1827, select committees were ap- ried into efl'ect, ‘without obtaining the votes of con.sent of 
pointed by the House of Commons to consider the laws five-sixths in volw of tho then e.xisting inombers, and also 
relating to friendly societies. The reports made by these the consent of all iK'rsons then receiving or then entitled to 
committees have thrown considerable light upon the sub- receive relief from such society; and fur the purpose of 
ject, and prepared the way for the enactment of 1829, already ascertaining tho votes of such live-sixths in value, every 
mentioned, which, wilh the subsequent acts of 1832 and member shall he entitled to one vote, and an additional vote 
1834, we now proceed to analyze. for every five years that he may have been a member, pro- 

The law of 1829, in tho first place, authorizes anew the vided that no one member shall liave more than five votes 
establishment of societies within tho United Kingdom, for in tho whole.’ 

raising funds for the mutual relief and maintenance of tho The rules of tho society are to contain a declaration 
members, and gives protection to all such societies then e.x- whether, in the event of any dispute or difference arising 
isting, while it affords encouragement for the formation of between the society and any one or more of its members, 
like associations for the mutual relief and maintenance of the matter shall ho referred to the decision of a justice of 
all and every the members thereof, their wives or children, the peace or of arbitrators; if to the latter, the arbitraiois 
or other relations, in sickness, infancy, advanced age, must he chosen or elected in sufficient number at tho first 
widowhood, or any other natural state or contingency meeting of the society which shall he held after the enrol 
whereof the occurrence is susceptible of calculation by way ment of its rules; they must not be in any way interested 
of average.’ The members of such societies are to meet in the funds of tho society ; and whenever the necessity for 
together to make such rules for the government of the their employment shall arise, a certain number, not excced- 
same as shall not he contrary to the intent of tho act nor ing throe, are to bo chosen by ballot from among the arbi- 
repugnant to the laws of the realm, and to impose such rea- trators for the settlement of the dispute, and_ justices are 
sonable fines upon tho members who offend against any empowered to enforce compliance with tlie decision of the 
of such rules as may be necessary for enforcing them; and arbitrators. If the rules of the society direct the applica- 
tWe rules, which must bo passed by a majority of the tion, in cases of disputes, to justices of the peace, any justice 
members present, may be altered and amended from time is empowered to summon the person against whom com- 
to time by tho same authority. But before those original plaint is made, and any two justices may hear and dotor- 
or amended rules slmll be confirmed by tho justices of the mine the matter, their sentence or order being final and 
county at the general quarter-sessions, they must have in- conclusive. Minors, if they act wilh the consent of pwents 
sertod in them a declaration of tlie purposes for which thk m guardians, may become members of friendly societies, 
society is established, and the uses to which its funds shall hlBlaving authority to act for themaelve.s on the one hand, 
applied, stating in what shares and proportions and under and being held legally responsible for their acts on tho 
what oircumstanees any member of the society or other other. 

person ahalf be entitlea to the same; and further it is re- A statement, altosted by two auditors of tho funds be- 
quired that the rules so passed ‘shall be submitted, in longing to each society, shall bo made annually to its 
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mombcri, every one of vliom may'receive a copy of the ! 
stolcmont on payment of a sum not exceeding sixpence. | 

Every friendly society enrolled under this act is obliged, | 
within three months after the end of the year 1835, and 
aj|;ain within three months after the expiration of every five ! 
years, to transmit to the clerk of the peace for the county 
in which the society is situated a return of the rate of sick¬ 
ness and mortality, according to the experience of the society 
during the preceaing five years, such returns to he made in 
a prescribed form to insure uniformity; and the clerks of 
the peace are directed, within one month after the ]ieriods 
just named, to transmit these returns to the Secretary of 
State, with a view to their being laid before parliament. In 
CB»9 the oiHcers of any society shall neglect to transmit 
these returns within the time specified, the clerk of the 
peace shall call upon them to make the roturn within 21 
days; and should they neglect to comply with this demand, 
the society shall cease to enjoy the benefits of the act, un¬ 
less suificiont reason shall he assigned to the justices at the 
next ensuing quarter-sessions, why such returns could not 
be made. 

The provisions and privileges of this act were extended to 
all such existing societies as should conform to its provisions 
within three years from its date, after which time all 
friendly societies which should not so conform were to cease 
to bo entitled to the privileges granted to friendly societies 
by this or by any other act of parliament. 

The act of I8.‘)2 extended to Michimlmas, 1834, the time 
during which existing societies might conform to the pro¬ 
visions of the not of 1829, and declared its privileges to 
extend to all sociotios formed for the relief of the widows, 
orphans, and familios of clergymen, both of the established 
church and of dissenters. 

The provisions of the act of 1834 ore for Iho most part 
confined to matters of regulation whicli it is not necessary 
to notice here. Tlio returns relaliug to sickness and mor¬ 
tality are by this act directed to be made to the barrister 
appointed to eortify the rules of these sociclius, and not to 
the clerks of the peace, as ordered in the act of 1829. 

Societies thus constituted and privileged must be ac¬ 
knowledged as a great improvement upon tliu benefit clubs, 
which, under various denominations, such as sick chibs and 
burial societies, previously existed throughout the couiilry. 
The periodical meetings of these clubs were ordinarily held 
ill public-houses, where a part of tliat money was spent in 
present enjoyment which slionld have gone towards a future 
provision against tbo easualtios of thu members. It fre¬ 
quently happened that these societies wore got together by 
tile laiulbrd of the publio-houso in which the meetings were 
to be held, and that he was constituted its secretary or trea¬ 
surer. keeping thu funds in lus own possession, or too fre- 
([uently dissipating them. Where oven this evil did not 
arise, a temptation was hold out to uhtaiu members by tho 
smallness of tho contributions, which proved in the course 
of years wholly inadequate to answer tho demands that wore 
then sure to arise, although the income of the sociem had 
at first, while the momibers continued young, been sumcient 
for the purpose. The mischief thus fell upon thorn when they 
had become old and infirm, and had no means of relieving 
themselves from it: this evil is now prevented by the coin- 
pulwry adoption of tables prescribing such rates of contri¬ 
butions and allowances as experience has demonstrated to 
lie sufAoiunt and equitable. - 

The considerations by which benefit societies recommend 
themselves to tho community were so well pointed out by 
the Committee of the House of Commons which sat in 
1825, that it win be sufiioient for this purpose to insert a 
short extract from its report. 

‘ It has been observed that the hostility to friendly so¬ 
cieties has been nowhere more strong and controvershil than 
among Uie patrons of savings’ batiks. Of these institutions 
your Committee will only say, that they are undeniably oal- 
oulated for many very useful purposes, some of whidt can¬ 
not possibly ha secured 1^ institutions of mutual assursnoe; 
but your Committee atnrm without hesitation, as equally 
undeniable, that it is Ay thv contribulioti qf ^ tixviugt of 
many j^totu to one common fund, thai the most epetuai 
firovttion caii be made for casuaUies affpctinff, or liable to 
afeett vdi the contributors. This propasition, which is ii^^ 
dawt obviously true, has been well illustrated by a writer 
on friendly societies, who asks wliether the advocates of a 
separate and! exclusive aaving will be easily persuaded to 


save their annual premium, instead of insuring tl^eir housea 
against fire? 

‘Whenever there is a contingency, the cheapest way o. 
providing against it is by uniting with others, so that each 
man may subjoct himself to a small deprivation, in order 
that no man may be subjected to a great loss. He upon 
whom tho oontingency duos not ibll does not get his money 
back again, nor &es fie get for it any visible or tangible be¬ 
nefit; but he obtains security against rain, and consequent 
peace of mind. Ho upon whom the contingency does fall, 
gets all that tboso whom fortune has exemptod from it have 
lost in hard money, and is thus enabled to sustain an event 
which would otherwise overwhelm him. 

* The individual depositor, not the contributor to a com¬ 
mon fund, is really the speculator. If no sickness attacks 
him during his years of strength and activity, and he dies 
before he is past labour, he is successful in his speculation; 
but if ho fall sick at an early period, or if he live to old iq^e, 
ho is a great loser, for bis savings, with their accumulations, 
will support him but a short time in sickness; or even if be 
retain something in old ago, after having provided for his 
occasional illness, the annuity which he can then purchosu 
will he very inferior indeed to that which ho would havo 
obtained if ho had entitled himself to the benefit of tho ac¬ 
cumulated savings of all those who, having contributed for 
many years to a superannuation fund, have never reached 
an age to require it.’ 

The rules adopted by different friendly societies vary in 
many particulars of minor importance. The following ab¬ 
stract comprises most of tho practical points aimed at by 
such institutions, and is inserted in order to afford a general 
idoa of tho principles upon which they are bused. 

Rule T The olijeet oftbls soriety ii to nseiire to ppisoim In'twecn tho uF 
tueuty-oiie Mid llftjr-flvo, who may b*‘c«me memlipri* thercor, 

Ist. An nllowaDce, not •xcufttbug 20«. perwook, during bickness, until tlie 
Rye of 70 1 

Snd. An nlluwnnce not exceeding in the whole per month, from mid 
nfler the ayoii uf 55, 60, 65, or 70, as may ho provioualy iignM>d on, to uuntimm 
(lurtiig life; and 

3rd. A luiyment at donth, not oxroeiUng jC90. 

Rule 11. Tho contributions fur these assurances shall be paid monthly, nml 
shall h«> regidnted by the uyoh of tho mcmlwrs, at the lime of ndnussiun, uuii- 
forinnbly to tables Inserted at the end of the rules. Roch member assuring an 
alhiw iince diurins sickuttss to pay an additimml contributltm of Ss. per auimin, 
to entitle himselfto medical attendance and medicines when nceden, 

Uiile 111. A single contribution may be paid on admission, or at any sub' 
sequent times* the amount uf which Is given in the tables added to these ndc>s, 
which contribution shall redeem the wlmle of the monthly tarntrlbutions w Iiich 
would otherwise have been payable. 

itiilcM IV. to Xl» relate tu the contributions of honorary snliscribers, and to 
tho appointment and duties of offloert, tho times and pfacee of meeting, uud 
other mutters of regulatioa 

Kule Xll. provides for itseertaitting. through the examination of the surgeon, 
the slate of health of persons applying to become members; nml further pro* 
vides fbr the periodical visits of the same oRiccr to every memhur while le* 
celving an allowanoo in slokuess, for tbo purpose of asoeitaining the state of 
his healllu 

Rules XIII. to XVI. prescribe the duties of the clerk of the society, thu 
slewiirds, auditors, and voluntary visitors, which It U needless to detail here. 

RuleXVlI. provides that the treasurer and clerk shall ghe M^curlty to the 
committee fur the fuUhfhl performance of their dutiea 

Rule XVlll. directs how special meetings may he called utxni any emer' 
feney. 

Kule XIX. relates to the admission of memlMirs. All candidates must be 
recommended by two metnherse and upon adtuishion must produco a register 
of baptism, or other satisfactory proof of age, together witlt a certidcato 
tigued by the surgeon of tbs society, stating hts o^nluu as to the healtfi uf t!>e 
candidate. Ho must also sign a declaration of the kind and amouut of in* 
siirance for which he Intends to provide hy his monthly contributions, and 
also of his aequietosnee in, and adherence to, the mies of the society. 

Rules XX. to XXU. prescribe the form of application, and tho mmk of 
paying tim allowance during sickness, so framml as to guard the society, os far 
as possiide, against fraud on the part of the members. 

Rule XXtU. disquaUftes members from oUdming any allowaneo la sickness 
until one year after ndmisskm to the society, or until all contributions that 
msy he due shall have lieeA paid up: and provides for withholding the allow- 
auee where tlie ^sease or Infirmity has oern contracted through profligacy, 
quarreUing, or drnnkspness, «: if Rie msnbor should bo imprisoned under 
any criminal convlcUun. 

Rule XXIV. suspends tho allowance hi sickness if the claimant refuses to 
bo seen by the medical or other ofliosrs of the suoiety t or tf by any wilful net 
or misconduct, such as drinking to a public-house, lie shall delay toe recovery 
of his health. 

Rule XXV. provides that the sum assared at death shall be ft>rfeited, if ilia 
member sli^ ilia by hb gsrp band, or by the hands of jwtiee. 

Rule XXVI. provideB that, (fasy mcaiMr thail be convicted shall 

^ any false or fraudnlent i^pnsetitation or demand (dytaln, or attempt to ob¬ 
tain, any atlowanee from themndiofthesoeieky, orifha ri^i aatettne army 
or navy, ot go abroad, be ahall be extduded from the soeiety, and all hils 
interest and monies therein shall be forfaited i bat those rnembem who havp 
been enluded beenuee of their JoiaiBg the surmy or navy may be m-admUted 
on the oaaee of meiusion ocaslnf. peovkled tiMnr health U good, imdtheeon* 
trihutiotts for the time of sxeltuloa be paid, with interest. 

Rote XXVn. IbilM thesimoant of foiwlii Uiai shidl be payable, IfRte eo&tri- 
ins of members ftUl into eynmrt and nbm Ibe period at which, coring to 
delimit, they shall craae to IM ambers t eiigUda, however, to be iw- 

_ted, upon sutfietentoattee for the defkult bring asrignad, and upon ^ 

arrears ana certain finds bring paid. 

Role XXVm. ttMs tito m Ratasday in each tonrih fbv the paymental 
aonuitiM to the meinhest. 

Rat>XxIX.mdMiaM tfMMtosay to tb, irdittraii el fame Mar 
tUeeMe,enitamb»eetmelemmae ot eiaitlein»m ma he mSjt 
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Ml« the amount whleh mtf hftTt been tniuredt in luoh mutuer ai they iball 
most heuefleUl 

Rule XXX. autliorizee the eoelcty lo puralmte from auy of its members the 
Iniereet they may have in tti hinde. 

Rule XXXl. IhcUitatee the transfer of iniaraaoei from one friendly society 
to anotiteri in the ovent of auy merabor removing beyond the limits of th«t 
orMflal McieW. 

Rules XXXtl. to XXXVII. relate to minor TOints of internal management. 

The tables containing the rates of monthly contcibutious, 
which follow, are not applicable to the circumstances of all 
friendly societies, but wiU be found very near to the average 
rates generally adopted. 

Table showing the sum to bo contributed monthly by 
persons of the following ages when admitted, until they 
shall reach the age of soventy, to entitle them to receive 
20*. weekly during sickness, at any time after one year from 
the lime of admission to the age of seventy:— 


A|fe iiHxt 

Monthly 

A KB next 

Monthly 

Affe next 

Monthly 

Blnli-day. 

|myinent. 

Uirtli-dny. 

payment. 

Biitb-doy. 

payment. 


*. 

of. 


S. 

d. 


*. d. 

20 ... 

2 

1 

.12 ... 

0 

Of 

44 .. 

. 4 2f 

21 ... 

2 

li 

.13 ... 

2 10? 

45 .. 

. 4 5 

22 ... 

2 

2 

34 ... 

2 

11? 

46 .. 

. 4 7 

23 ... 

2 

n 

35 ... 

.1 

1 

47 .. 

. 4 

24 ... 

2 

31 

36 ... 

3 


48 .. 

. 4 111 

25 ... 

.> 

4 

37 ... 

3 

31 

49 .. 

. 5 21 

26 ... 

2 

41 

38 ... 

3 

4? 

50 .. 

. 5 6| 

27 ... 

o 

M 

3!) ... 

3 

6i 

51 .. 

. 5 8i 

28 ... 

2 

(i 

40 ... 

3 

7i 

52 .. 

. 5 IH 

2!) .. . 

2 

7 

41 ... 

.1 

0l 

53 .. 

. 6 3 

30 ... 

2 

7J 

42 ... 

3 

Hi 

51 .. 

. (i 6} 

31 ... 

2 

m 

43 ... 

4 

1 

55 .. 

. 6 10| 


Tu begin at 
the 

n^eufuJ. 

TobFKin ftl 
tllF 

age ul 60. 

T(» nt 

UlH 

ai;t*of63. 

«. d 

t. d. 

4 d. 

3 Hi 

2 Si 

1 3 

3 U 

S 4i 

1 3i 

4 i 

8 51 

1 4* 

* B* 

S 7* 

1 H 

4 Hi 

8 W 

1 6) 

6 0 

S 114 

1 71 

5 4 

3 U 

1 9 

5 8 

3 4 

1 111* 

6 0) 

8 6i 

1 11* 

6 H 

8 94 

2 I 

6 11 

4 0* 

8 Si 

7 5 

4 3i 

9 4i 

7 11* 

* 7 

S €i 

K di 

4 lOi 

8 Hi 

9 

6 3 

2 10* 

9 11 

S 71 

3 0* 

10 8* 

6 04 

8 34 

11 7* 

6 54 

3 6 

13 7* 

6 in 

3 9 

13 9 

7 «* 

4 01 

13 Oa 

3 1| 

4 3* 

1C s* 

H 9| 

4 7f 

18 1* 

» 7 

5 0 


10 3* 

b 6 


11 4( 

e ID* 


13 r>( 

6 41 . 


IS » 

6 lOJ 


15 1* 

7 «* 



8 S* 



« IH 



9 10* 



10 10* 



IS 0* 

• • 

• • 





• • 

• • 


• • 

» « 


• . 

■ ■ 



Si 

iS . 

&,SE 

< 

1 

1 

II 

1 

5*' 

l's| 

31 ti B 
< 

16 

s. d. 

0 6] 

20 

17 

0 7 

27 

18 

0 7f 

28 

19 

0 7* 

29 

20 

0 7i 

30 

21 

0 8 

31 

22 

0 8i 

32 

23 

0 8l 

33 

24 

0 8i 

34 

25 

0 9 

33 


I'l 
£ 1 
i«i 

ha B 

1 

o 

d 

^ a 

5.2 

h" 


X. d. 

.16 

1 of 

37 

1 

38 

1 If 

39 

1 2f 

40 

1 2i- 

4J 

1 3i 

42 

1 3f 

43 

1 4i 

44 

I 5 

45 

1 5 


&,» B ! 0-3 

•5 V. 


47 1 7J 

48 1 .SJ 


The number of friendly societies enrolled by tlie clerks 
of llie peace in each county m Groat Hntnm from the joar 
182!) to 1836, botli iiiclusivo, in eoiil'urniiiy willi tlio act 
passed in that your last mentioned, are as follotv;— 


If tile sum, tlio receipt of which it is desired to insure 
during sickness, sliould be less than 20s. per week, the 
contrilmlions must be made in proportion. To outitle tho 
member to roeeivo l.'i*. per week, tho payments must be 
tlin'o-fourths tlio above rate. For 10*. per week, the con¬ 
tributions arc ono-lialf tlie rates stated in tho table, and so 
on. Tins rule is likewLsc applicable to the two following 
talile.s. 

Table showing tho sum to bo contribulotl monthly hy 
ponsons of tho following ages wlien admitted, to secure the 
jiayineiit to tlieiii ofa nionllily annuity of 2/., to commence 
from tlicir attaining llie respceliio ages of either 56, 60,65, 
or 70, as agreed at the lime of joining the society; the con- 
Iribiitioiis to rea.se when tho annuity oommeneos:— 

‘3 ^ a Muiitiily Coiilnliuttona ^Iticb will iiisitru uu aiiinrity 
K .S ut 21. paid iiioiitlily. 


To 

a|{H of 70, 


Bedford . 


. 27 

Brecon 

. 53 

Berks . 

* 

15 

Cardigan 

26 

Bucks 


. 33 

Carman lien 

. 32 

Cambridge 


38 

Carnal von 

17 

Chester 


. 83 

Denbigh 

. 47 

Cornwall 


52 

Klintslnre 

;j,i 

Cumberland 


. 14 

Glamorgan . 

. 112 

Derby . 

• 

53 

Merioneth . 

19 

Devon 


. 187 

Montgomery 

. 20 

Dorset 


53 

Beniliroko , 

27 

Durham 


. 57 

Hadiior 

. 8 

Esse.ii. . 

• 

59 


— 

Gloucester . 


. 41 

Total of Wales 

394 

Hauls . 


38 



] I creford 


. 20 

Aberdeen 

. 5 

Hertford 


51 

A)r 

17 

Kent 


. 87 

Dumlmrlon . 

. 3 

Lancaster 


189 

Dumfries 

1 

Leicester . 


. .38 

Kdinbuigh , 

. 46 

Lincoln 


21 

l-'de 

2 

Middlesex . 


■ 316 

b'orf.ir . 

4 

Moiiniiintli 


62 

Kuuurdiiie . 

2 

Norfolk 


. 69 

Lanark . 

. 25 

Nortlianiplon 


6 

Linlithgow . 

2 

Norihumburland 

. 30 

Peril! 

. 1 

Nottiiigliam 


27 

llonfrew 

11 

Oxfui'il 


. 30 

Koss . 

. 1 

liutland 


4 

Stirling . . 

1 

Salop 


. 84 

AVigtoh 

. 1 

Somerset 

, 

87 


_— 

Stafford 


. 180 

Total of Scotland 

J22 

Suffolk 

, 

60 



Surrey . 


. 75 



Sussex 


36 

Total in England . 

24.18 

Warwick . 


. 58 

Wales 

. 394 

Wills . 

« 

34 

Scotland 

. 122 

Worcester . 


. 68 


-- 

York . 

• 

20 

Total in Great Britain 2954 


Total of England 2438 

No friendly, societies have been enrolled in Huntingdon, 
Westmoreland, and Aiiglescu. Tho returns from Scotliiml 
comprise only those societies from which returns of sick¬ 
ness and mortality have been received. Of tho above socio 
ties there were enrolled in England and Wales— 


of 20f. at too titae of dcaih 


In 1829 

• 

liniilnnil. 

55 

WsloH. 

3 

'r..tal. 

58 

1830 

• 

272 

32 

304 

1831 

• 

400 

49 

449 

1832 

• 

606 

99 

70S 

1833 


346 

64 

410 

1834 


223 

56 

279 

1835 


416 

72 

488 

1836 

• 

126 

19 

145 

Ceased 


2444 

6 

2438 

394 

2832 
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The above-mentioned societies do not comprise all, or 
nearly all, those which are in existence in Great Btitain, and 
no similar account has been given for Ireland. According to 
a return printed by order of the House of Commons the 
number of friendly societies, the rules of which were filed 
by the clerks of the peace in England and Woles, and 
equivalent officers in Scotland and Ireland, between the 
beginning of 1793 and the end of 1832, were— 

In England . . 16,596 

Wales . . 769 

Scotland . . 2,144 

Ireland . . 274 

Total in the United Kingdom 19,783 

Many of the societies included in this return have ceased 
to exist, but it is known that there are many still in being 
which have not been enrolled under the act of 182!); iu fact 
the number which have deposited their funds with savings’ 
banks very greatly exceeds those so enrolled. Tlxe number 
having made these deposits, and the amount of the sums 
dcpt)sitod by them, as they stood on the 20 th of November, 
1836,were as follow:— 



Niimtcruf 

Amount of 

Avm^ 
by each 


Suoleiim. 

Deposits. 

Society, 

England 

4782 

£ 

658,424 

00 

Wales 

269 

40,728 

i.'ii 

Scotland . 

92 

11,521 

125 

Ireland 

266 

16,622 

63 

Total 

5409 

727,295 

131 


It is to bo regretted that hitherto no use has been made 
of Iho returns of sickness and mortality made under the act 
of 1829, of which it is understood that great numbers are 
deposited in the office of the Secretary of State, ami with 
the barrister appointed to certify the rules of friendly 
societies. Several of these societies are comi>osod of persons 
engaged in some partievdar calling; and if a careful analysis 
of the returns were made, it might, among other interesting 
and useful points of information, 0801 x 1 data for estimating 
the comparative healthiness of different trades, a matter 


hitherto very imperfectly understood or investimted. The 
experience of different Life Assurance Offices has made us 
pretty well acquainted with the rate of mortality among 
the higher and middle walks of life, and the general tables 
of mortality, although hitherto very imperfectly kept, afford 
a tolerable view of mo law of human life in the aggregate 
in this country ; but it is very desirable to know as accu¬ 
rately as possible the experience, in regard both to sickness 
and mortality, of institutions, the members of which are 
taken from the working classes, since there could perhaps 
be no surer test discovered whereby to judge of the progress 
of civilization than this, which would mark the greater or 
smaller approximation made by the great bulk of the people 
following different employments and placed in diffoven't 
localities, towards the substantial and necessary comforts 
enjoyed by the easier classes. 

To supply this deficiency ‘The Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge’ prepared various schedules, and dis¬ 
tributed the same to friendly societies in most of the 
counties in England, and obtained in consequence a con¬ 
siderable number of returns applying to the five years that 
occurred betweou the beginning of 1823 and the end of 
1827. These returns were placed in the lainds of Mr. 
Charles Ausell, actuary to the Allas Insurance Company, 
who has made them the groundwork of a ‘ Treatise on 
Friendly Societies, in which the Doctrine of Ititercst of 
Honey, and the Doctrine of Probability, are practically ap¬ 
plied to the Affairs of such Societies.’ It is not nece.ssary 
in this place to borrow from Mr. Ansell’s elaborate calcula¬ 
tions more than the following table, which exhibits the 
amount of sickness and mortality that actually occurred 
during five years among all the friendly societies from which 
returns were obtained, and affords the most precise iiil'or- 
matinn that has yet been given concerning tlie casualties 
to which the working men of England are liable. An addi¬ 
tional column is given, deduced from the ‘ experience ’ of 
the Equitable Society, drawn from the actual dnralioii of 
all the lives assured by that corporation from 1762 to 1829, 
a period extending over two-thirds of a century ; ami this 
will serve to show the great discrepancies exhibited in Mr. 
Ansell's table, which unavoidably arise from the limited ma¬ 
terials with which that gentleman was furnished. 



nntiiial Annual rato of 
(|nunUty of Murtalily, 
HickiifMs showing out of 
ex)iTM«t*d in what numiior 
wi*uk» uud oue would die. 
dtwimnU of 


138*50 

16|’00 

18%-50 

110'22 

108-82 

126-27 

122‘16 

96-98 

81-69 

74- 59 
80-19 

109-32 

98-29 

83-25 

60*06 

51-24 

60-07 

63*03 

65-89 

75- — 
74-56 
51*60 
4S*69 
68*71 



130- 88 

135- 60 

136- 50 
139-60 
138-61 

137- 60 
136-60 

131- 61 
1.30-61 
129-41 
128-61 
127-61 
123-— 
122 -— 
117-64 
113-75 
109-52 
108-52 
104-76 
101-17 

95-41 

92-21 

91-21 

88-16 

87-16 

86-16 

83-27 


Age. 

Mi*nn 
auMiuil 
f|u<(Ut>ty <>r 
Sickliest, 
pxprejtdcd in 
weeks and 
dcciuuilu of 
u week. 

Annual rate of 
Mortality, 
showing out of 
wluat miuiltor 
one would die. 

Anniml rate of 
Mortality, 
showiug out of 
uhut ttuiulicr 
oue w'ould die, 
uecoidiug to 
the KiptHuble 
experience. 

45 

1-3(18 

56-48 

78-76 

46 

l-.3i)0 

48-48 

77-76 

47 

1-379 

48-05 

7517 

48 

1-508 

48-56 

72-65 

49 

1-816 

45-88 

70-22 

50 

1-784 

42-59 

66-55 

51 

1-706 

29-86 

61-98 

52 

1-875 

.37-63 

57-82 

53 

2-040 

95-67 

53-16 

54 

2-110 

55-40 

50-53 

55 

2*526 

38-64 

48-03 

56 

2-869 

24-91 

44-34 

57 

2-758 

22-24 

40-45 

58 

2-436 

31-08 

37-4.5 

59 

2-675 

24-86 

34-28 

60 

3-042 

23-67 

31-77 

61 

3-782 

27-67 

30-09 

62 

4*653 

29-75 

28-77 

63 

5*180 

21-20 

27-17 

64 

5*385 

14-69 

25-62 

65 

6*423 

16-18 

23-39 

66 

5*615 

17-22 

21-32 

67 

6*222 

18-14 

19-76 

68 

8*852 

26-60 

18-25 

69 

12*420 

17-60 

16-65 

70 

18*930 

14-50 

15-65 

’■ 

14*402 

14-50 

14-65 


Mi*an 

annual Annual rolo of 
ijuautity of Mortality, 


Ainiuol rntf* of 
Moi lality, 
showhiK out of 


expressed In whatnuroiier one uould die, 
weeks and one would die. accordiuK (u 
deuimala of the Equituhle 

a week. oxpuric’n(*«. 


14*167 

8*279 

4321 

14*262 

24-719 

41-111 

31-095 

30- 636 
23-571 

1-400 

1-000 

3*000 

18-333 

21-250 

31- 428 
44-000 
52-000 
52-000 
34-666 
14-600 



FRIENDS. [QuakbiuiJ 52® 40' and 53® 28' N. Ut,, and 5® 24' and 6® 46' E. long, 

FRIESLAND, or VRIBSLANO, file most northerly and » bound*! on the north by the North Sea, on the dut 
l^vinoeor^bs kingdom of HMtafid, » lituated between 1^ Uie pravihiM of Groningen and Drentho, on the wnth 
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and south-east by that of Oberyssol, and on the west and 
south-west by the North Sea and Zuidersee. It is sqme- 
times called West Friesland, in order to distinguish it from 
East Friesland in Hanover: but is not called by that name 
in Holland itself. The area of Friesland is about 1027 
square hiiles, and the population, which was 176,534 in the 
year 1818, 207,425 in 1831, and 217,882 in 1835, is now 
e.stimated at about 221,000. The surface, as well as the 
, soil itself, are so identifted in character with those of the 
province of North Holland that there cannot bo a doubt 
that they formed one and the same country antecedently to 
the convulsion out of which the Zuidersee, which now 
separates them, arose. There are many parts of Friesland 
which, like North Holland, lie lower than the level of 
the sea, and are protected from the storms of the North 
Sea by costly artificial dykes. The whole land is flat and 
intersected by canals: nor is there an eminence tliroughout 
it excepting some mounds, here called “ terpen," on which 
the antient Frisians were accustomed to take refuge in 
seasons of marine inundations. In all parts there are deep 
swamps and marshy bogs, between which, especially in the 
south and east, tracts of sand and moor, or low meagre 
woo<llands, occasionally interpose. Tlie canals, whicli are 
frequently higher than the land they drain (the water 
being pumped up into them), and have enabled human 
industry to bring it under cultivation, mostly join the 
great canal, which begins at Haarlingen, a port in the 
west, and leads through Franeker. Leeuwardeii, and Dok- 
kum to Groningen. The lowlands near the coast, pat- 
ticulnrly in the north-west, are mostly appropriated to tlie 
feeding of cattle; and the interior of the province, whore 
the ground is somewhat more elevated, to the growth of 
corn. Friesland has no river of any note excepting the 
Lauwers, which falls into the gulf of that name, after form¬ 
ing the boundary in part between this province and Gronin¬ 
gen. Of the other streams, the Baare, Linde, Paa-ssens, 
&c., the first only is navigable for small craft; the others 
are broad rivulets of inconsiderable lengths. There are a 
miillitnde of small lakes, called Mecrcu, the majority of 
which have been formed by extensive diggings for turf, 
and arc well stocked with fish. Of late years ninny of 
t hem hat e been drained either in part or wholly, and con¬ 
verted into polders, or inclosures of urahle and pasture land. 
The principal occupation of the people is breeding cattle, 
groM'ing corn, fishing, and digging and preparing turf for 
fuel. The stock of cattle is about 170.000, and above 
.'■>,000,000 pounds of butter and 1,000,000 of cheese are 
annually cxiiorted, but the quality is inferior to that of the 
western provinces of Holland, There are numerous flocks, 
hut they are of an inferior breed, and the wool is r.oarse. 
A great quantity of lambs are exported; and a considerable 
number of horses are bred: the stock of the latter is about 
30,000; they are strong limbed and stand high, and are 
much sought after as carriage horses. Swine are reared 
everywhere, and fed with a view to the production of lard 
rather than for meat. The agricultural produce of Fries¬ 
land is more than adequate to its consumption, and some 
corn is exported: the chief articles of growth are wheat, 
rye of superior quality, remarkably fine pease, potatoes, 
buckwheat, and clover seed, which last is exported largely. 
One of the efieefs of the extensive cultivation of clover is 
that the honey of Friesland stands in great repute. There 
are few manufactures: they include wooden clocks, woollen 
stuffs, linen, sail cloth, salt, paper, and tiles. Ship-building 
is also carried on. 

Tho inhabitants are principally adherents of (he Re¬ 
formed Lutheran church ; there are 207 cures of souls at¬ 
tached to this persuasion, 58 to the Mannonite, and 24 to 
the Roman Catholic, besides 2 Lutheran congregations. 
Their language has a greater similarity to the German than 
the Dutch: in this respect, indeed, os well as in their dress 
and manners, they have retained much that was common 
to their ancestors, the Frisians. In the larger towns Dutch 
is ytoken. 

Friesland contains 11 towns, 1 market village, and 336 
other villages and hamlets; and is divided into 3 circles, 
Leeuwarden in the north, and Sneek and Herrenveen in 
the south, and 30 gritenien,or bailiwicks. The chief town 
is Leeuwarden [Lbetjwxedkn], about 21,000 inhabitants, in 
the west; Franeker, on the canal firem Leeuwarden to 
Haarlingen, an old town, with about 400 houses and 4200 
inhabitants, a high school, botanie garden, and tile manu- 
faetories; Haarlingen, a seaport on the Zuidersee, with 
P. C., No. 655. 


about 1200 houses, and a population of about "600, 5 
churches, and manufactures of sailcloth, paper, salt, &c., 
and a brisk foreign trade; Dokkum.a well-built town, with 
about 600 houses and 3600 inhabitants, 2 churches, a hand¬ 
some town-hall with a steeple, manufactures of beer, 
brandy, salt, &o., and a brisk trade in butter and cheese. 
The preceding towns, as well as the islands of Ameland, 
with 3 villages and a population of about 3000 employed in 
navigation, fishing, cattle-breeding, and agriculture, and of 
Schierraonikoog, with about 1600 inhabitants, are in the 
circle of Leeuwarden. In that of Sneek are the chief town 
of that name, on the canal between Lemmer and Leeuwar¬ 
den, with 2 churches, about 1100 houses, and 6000 inhabit- 
ajits, a town-hall, manufactures of pottery, linen, deals, oil. 
See., and much trade in corn and butter; Staveren, a sea¬ 
port on the most south-westerly point of Friesland, once tho 
residence of the Frisian kings, with about 2000 inhabit¬ 
ants; and Workum, a port on the Zuidersee, with about 
3000 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in shipping and fisheries. 
In the circle of Herrenvoon is the market-village of that 
name, and chief place of the circle, built in the midst of 
moons of turf, w'ith a population of about 1200; and Lan- 
geswaag, a village of about 5000 inhabitants. 

The portion of Friesland on tho west side of the Ems, 
commonly called West Friesland, was annexed lo the United 
Provinces, now the kingdom of Holland, on the establish¬ 
ment of their independence in 1609. 

FRIESLAND, EAST. [Atmicn.] 

FRIEZE. [Civa Architkcture ; Coutmn.J 

FRIGATE. [Ship.] 

FRIGATE (Zoology). [Pelecanid*.] 

FRIGIDA'RIUM. [Bath.] 

FRINGE TREE, the English name of the American 
shrub Chionanthus virginica. 

FRTNGI'LLIDAJ (ornithology), tho family of Finches. 
This, according to Mr. Vigors,'contnin.s in addition to 
Alauda [Lark], to which ^mberiza (the Buntings) and its 
aflinitios, he observes, seem nearly allied, the greater part 
of the Linnaian Fringilla;, together with the Linneoait 
Tanagrm [Tanagkr], which approach them in their ex¬ 
ternal characters and in their habits, as far us 1ms hitherto 
been ascertained. These latter groups contain many 
natural genera which may bo traced, in his opinion, from 
the point of their connexion with the Linnseaii FringiUn’, 
back, by a gradual iiicrea.se of the base of the bill in breadi h 
and height, to tho family of Loxiariee [LoxiADSi], which 
luiites with them at tho opposite extremity of the series of 
families which compose the tribe. The Fringillidtp, again, 
according to the same author, by means of the sliurp-poinled 
and lengthened bill of Cardttelis, and by the extension of 
the admen of the upper mandible in an angular form for 
some extent upon the front of the head, conduct us, on the 
other side, to tho genus Icterus, Briss., which commences 
the succeeding family. Here, Mr. Vigors thinks that the 
genus Ploceus of Cuvier also seems to hold an intervening 
station between the two groups, so as to render it diflicult 
to decide in which of them it should be placed. There is 
also, he states, another decided line of relationship between 
tho two familios, vis., that which some ejmeies of the Lin- 
nroan Alauda, particularly A. Capensis, be.nr to the Sturntts 
Ludovicianus, or Crescent Stare of Dr. Latham. This latter 
bird is well known as the Alauda magna of Linnmns, and 
of the American ornithologists. But ils still stronger 
affinity to tho Sturni and Icteri necessarily places it among 
them. The former relationship ajipears to Mr. Vigors to be 
one of analogy, not of affinity ; while the direct tiassago 
between the families is found in Pheeus (the Weaver 
Birds). [Weaver Birds.] Mr. Vigors makes Fringillidw 
the first, and Loxiadee tho last family of the Conirostres. 
Mr. Swainson makes tho FringillidcB (including Li>xia 
apparently—for his Conirostres consist of the Corvids, 
Stumidep, Fringillidee, Musophagidee, and Buceridee, 
omitting io.Tt<irf«)— the third family; and the order of the 
names given will show tho position Vie assigns to it. ‘ No 
group in the ornithological circle,’ writes Mr. Swainson in his 
Classification nfBir^'io\.L, ‘exhibits this powerful struc¬ 
ture (strength of the bill), so much as that of the FringiUi- 
dm' where the bill is short and nearly conic; both mandibles 
are equally thick, and when closed their height and breadth 
are nearly the same. In many of the Finches (as in the 
subgenera Awodina, Coccotkraustes, &c.) the thickness 
of uie bill at its We in comparison to the sise of the head 
is enormous; but in the Loxia ostrina of Vieiliot, r raro 
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and most extraordinary bird from ‘Western Africa, the bill 
is not much inferior to the sise of the head. It is well 
known that all these ‘ hard-billed ’ birds, as the old writers 
aptly called them, feed entirely upon seeds and nuts; and 
the harder these are the Btrong:er are the bills of such 
species as are appointed to derive nourishment from the 
different sorts; whenever an insectivorous and ftugivorous 
diet is united, as is the case with most Tanager finches, the 
upper mandible is notched for the obvious purpose of more 
firmly socuring that part of their food which can escape.’ 

M. Lesson, in his ‘ Table Mdthoditjue,’ places the Frin- 
fpUulff- as the third family of the Comrostres, and makes it 
consist of the following genera -.—Emberisa of Linneeus, 
Kmberizo'idns of Temminck, Prit^illa of Linnteus, via., 
Pyrdta, Fringilla, and Carduelis of Cuvier, Linaria of 
Hcchstein, Vidua of Cuvier, Coccothramies of Brisson, 
Pi/rrhula af Yir 'mort, Loxia of Brisson, Paittirostra of Tem- 
niuick, Corythws of Cuvier, CoUus of Brisson and Linneous, 
Phytotnma of Molina, and Ploceuft of Cuvier. 

Cuvier, in his ‘ Rdgne Animal,’ arranges tho Buntings 
(EmbxHza of Linnmus) immediately after the Titmice 
(Paruf of Linnmns); and, next to the Buntings, he places 
the Sjiarrows, Ifls Moineaux {Fringilla of Linnsous). 

Citvior do.->ignales the Buntings as possessing an ex¬ 
tremely distinct character in their conical, short, straight 
hill, the narrower upper mandible of which, entering within 
the lower, has on the palate a hard and projecting tubercle; 
and us granivorons birds which have little caution, and 
readily enter tho snares prepared tor them. Those Buntings 
which have an elongated nail on tho hind toe like the larks, 
are dislinguished by Meyer under the generic name of 
Plfictraji/iaws. 

Tile Sparrows (Frin^i/la} are characterized by Cuvier as 
hal ing a coiiieal lull more or less large at its base, but not 
angular at the commissure. They subsist principally on 
si'cds, and arc subdivided by that zoologist as follows :— 
Tho PVpnrprs (Plocrm, Cuv.), a form found in both the 
old and the new continents. Those of tho old world 
make a nest by interweaving very skilfully the fibres of 
vegclables, whence their name. Such are the Tvuenam 
Courvi of tho Philippine Islands (Loxia Philippina of Lin- 
nmus), with its pendulous nest, having a vertical canal 
opening below, which communicates laterally with the 
cavity where the young are laid, and the Rejmblican (Loxia 
soda of Latham), which builds in society, and whose con¬ 
joined nests form one large continuous mass with numerous 
compartments. Among the Weavers of tho new con- 
(iiioiit Cuvier places Le Mangeur de rig, petit Choueas de 
Surinam, de lajama'ique, Cassique noir,&ti,(Oriolusmger, 
Or. oryzivorus, Corvus Surinamensia, Gm.), which, in 
countless flocks, lay waste the fields of many of the warm 
jwirts of America. Next to the Weavera are placed the 
Sparrowa, pro[ierly so called (Pyrgita of CuvierX °f which 
the well known Common, or Houafi Sparrow (FHngilla 
domestica of authors, Pyrgita domeatioa of Cuvier), the 
companion of civilized man on a large portion of the globe, 
may serve as the type. Cuvier makes the Pinchea, lea 
Pinfona (Fringilla of Cuvier), follow. These have the hill 
rather less arched than the snarrows, and a little longer and 
stronger than tho linnets. Their hrijits are more gay, and 
their song more varied than those of the sparrows, and the 
Chaffinch, k Pinfon ordinaire (Fringilla cmkba of Lin- 
nieus), may bo taken a-s an illustration of the genus. 
[Chaffinch.] The Linneta and Chldflnehea (ka Linottea, 
Linaria of Beehstein) and Chardonnereta (CardueUa of 
Cuvier) come next, and the Serina, or Tarina, Canary 
birds, for example. [CANAav Bird.] Then come the 
Whidah Finchea, Widow Birda, as they are popularly 
called ( Vidua of Brisson and other authors), and next to 
them the (jhrosbeaka, Qroa-beca (Coecothraustea of Brisson 
and others), to which Cuvier considers there is a gradual 
passage from the linnets without assignable frrterval, 
and whose completely conical hilt ih’ only distinguishahle 
^its excessive size; of these the Common Oroabem(loxitt 
Coccothrauetea of Linnieus) may be eonsidUwd as the type. 
Fitylva, to which Cuvier assigns cS^ins ibreign species, 
sucoepd^. It has, as well as Coeeotkramtea, a large hill, 
whieh is sMghtly compressed, arched shove, and sometimes 
bos a salient angle in the middle of the edge of the upper 
mandible. The Btdiftmhea (j^frrMa) conclude tlie tribe. 

Alter the Spamnos Cuvier plaocs the CroaabiUa (Loxia 
of BrissdBk and the i>iirdm*(Ohf|NtiluS ef Cuvier, Strobi- 


a distance from the bullfinches and crossbills. The bill of 
Corythua, convex all round, bos its point curved above the 
lower mandible. Colius be considers as nearly approach¬ 
ing the preceding. 

M. Temminck thus defines the character of the Bunt¬ 
ings (Emberiza of Linnmus). Bill short, strong, conical, 
compressed, trenchant, without a notch, mandibles having 
their edges included (the upper mandible being smaller than 
the lower), and a little distant from each other at the base 
N ostrils basal, rounded, surmounted by the frontal feathers 
which partially cover them. Feet with three anterior and 
one posterior toe, the anterior toes entirely divided, and 
the posterior toe with a short and curved nail: in a small 
number of species this nail is straight and long. Wings 
with the first quill rather shorter than the second and third, 
which are the longest. Tail forked or slightly rounded. 

It will be observed that in this generic character M. 
Temminck has oinitted the projecting tubercle on the 
palate; and he gives as a reason fur this omission, that it is 
not visible externally. 

Fiud, Habits, Reproduction. —^The principal food of the 
Buntings consists of farinaceous seeds, to which insects ore 
occasionally added. Tlie greater number haunt woods and 
gardens, and build their nests in hushes. Those which 
have the posterior nail or claw long, live among tho rocks, 
or in the plains, and do not frequent the woods. In almost 
all the species the sexes present a marked difference, the 
males being variegated with lively and well defined colours. 
Hie young may be distinguished from the females, which 
they much resemble by their more sombre colouring, and a 
greater number of deep spots. None of the indigenous 
species moult twice, but tho greater part of the foreign 
species do so regularly, and the colours of the ma1e.s change 
considerably in those two moults: in the summer they are 
adorned with brilliant colours; in the winter they pul on 
the modest livery of the females. (Temminck.) 

Tho same ornithologist divides the Buntings into two 
sections. 

I. 

The Buntings properly so called. 

These have the posterior claw short and curved, and live 
in the woods and gardens. Tliey appear to moult but once 
a year. Some parts of their plumage which are coloured 
with lively tints in the summer are clouded in winter by 
the ashy shading with which the feathers are terminated; 
these colours are without mixture in the spring, especially 
the deep black, till it becomes clouded with reddish after • 
the autumnal moult. The common Yellow Hammer (Em- 
beriza cHrinella) may be taken as an example of this sec¬ 
tion, which also contains, among other species, the Ortolan 
(Emberiza kortulana of Linneeus, Ortolan Bunting of 
Latham) and the Cirl Bunting (Emberiza Cirlus of Lin- 
neeus). 

n. 

The Spur Buntings (Bruarts Eperonmers, Pkc(r(y)hanes 
of Meyer). 

This section has the back claw long and but very slightly 
arched. The species composing it live always on tho ground 
in open places. Their moult is simple and ordinary, but 
the cukiurs of the plumage change considerably by rubbing 
and the action of the air and tight, so that their summer 
dress appears very different from that which these birds 
assume in the autumn. 

The numerous ^nera into which, as we have seen, the 
genus FdmiUla of lUiger has been subdivided do not accord 
with M. ‘Kmminck's views; and as this excellent ornitho¬ 
logist has as much practical experience as any of those who 
have made this interesfrng branch of natural history their 
study, and perhaps more, we think it right to put the stu¬ 
dent in possession of bis opinions on this subject. 

M. Temminck, then, tmis defines his genus Oros-bec 
(PringUla of Btiger). BiU short, strong, convex, straight, 
and completely conical; upper mandible swollen as it were, 
a little inclined towards the point, without any arete, and 
with the uppwr piGrt depressed, often prolonged into on 
angle between the frontal (bathers. Hoatrik basal, round, 
pla^ near file fronL behind th» horny elevation of tho 
swollen part of the bill, partially hidden by the feathers of 
the front Feet with the tarsus shorter than the middle 
toe; the anterior toes atuMSy divided. Wings short; the 
second os thfed qnitfe graduated, the thirdor fourth longesf. 
fWfvuryW ‘ 
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Temminck, feed on all Borto of seeds and grams, which 
mey ojwn with the bill, at the same time rejecting tho 
husk; it is only very rarely that insects are added to this 
diet. They inhabit all the countries of the globe, but par¬ 
ticularly the regions of the torrid zone and warm latitudes. 
They raise many broods annually, collect together in 
Bivaerous flocks, and migrate in associated flights. Of all 
the winged class they are, after the Pigeons and Gallina¬ 
ceous Birds, the most easily domesticated. The greater 
number of forei^ species and some European undergo a 
double moult. When this takes place, the male assumes 
in winter the livery of tho female. The young of the year 
differ from the old ones before the autumnal moult; but 
after that period it becomes impossible to distinguish them. 

Upon this extensive genus M. Temminck proceeds to 
remark that method ists have essayed to class these birds 
in many genera, under the designations of Strohilophoga, 
Coccnthrausten, Fringilla, Passer, Pyrgita, Vidua, Ltnaria, 
and Carduelis. The manners of all these birds being, with 
some slight shades of difi'erenCe, absolutely tho same, it is 
impossible, in his opinion, to have recourse to the invention 
of new names as the means of subdividing this great group. 
M. Temminck declares that he took the greatest pains to 
compare more than a hundred foreign species with our 
indigenous species, and the result of this examination con¬ 
firmed him m the conclusion that there exists a gradual 
passage, without any deniarcation, from one species to an¬ 
other. Tliis natural series has, he observes, been recog¬ 
nised by Illiger, who unites all these birds with a tliick 
and conical bill (d hoc gros et conique) in one great genus 
under tho name of Friugilla, comprising the Bulllinches 
(Pyrrhida) therein. M. Temminck, however, thinks that 
these last ought to be classed in a distinct genus, in conse¬ 
quence of the form of the bill, certain habits, and perhaps, 
also, with reference to the countries they inbabit. The 
genus £o3;/a, he remarks, has been restored by llhger to 
the limits assigned to it by Brisson; and ho adds that he 
(M. Temmiuct) has separated from the genus Lo.ria of 
Linnaius a species singularly characterized by the form of 
the bill, under the name of Psittirostra. M, Cuvier, he 
goes on to observe, lias, in the Pegne Animal, indicated, 
rather than established characteristically, many genera and 
subgenera. M. Cuvier allows that there is a gradual pas¬ 
sage, without any assignable interval, from the Linnets to 
the Grosheahs. The species of his genus Vidua, or Widow 
Birds, arc distinguished by some of the upper coverts of 
the tail being excessively elongated in the males. This dis¬ 
tinction, available fur recognising the males only, disappears 
in the moult; for in winter they have no conformation of 
the tail differing from that of the females; and at that 
season it would be difficult to pronounce whether they 
were Linnets, Sparrows, or Finches (Pinsons). M. Tem¬ 
minck agrees that to facilitate the methodical arrangement 
of the great number of species composing this genus, it is 
necessary to have recourse to an artificial classification, by 
the aid of which the species may he easily found. The 
simplest method, in his opinion, is to form three sections 
in the genus Fringilla, under indications which have more 
or less reference to the three different groupsof bills, which 
may be separated into Latioones, Brevicones, and Longi- 
cones. In the first section may be conrorisod, ho thinks, 
the greater number of the pretended Loxi<a of authore, 
some soi-disant Bengalies, and the Sparrows (Moineaux), 
which resemble ours in the colours of their plumage; in 
the second, some farrows (Moineaux) of authors, the 
Finches (Pinsons), the Uinnets (Linottes), and those indi¬ 
cated as Widow Sir4s(Vidua), Bengalies, and Senegalies; 
in the third the Tarins, some Senegalies, and tho Char- 
donnerets. 

1 , 

The Laticones. 

(Bill large, convex, more or less swollen on tne sides.) 

The Orosbeak, Haw Orosbeak or Hawfinch (Loxia eocco- 
thraustes of Linnmus, Fringilla eoccothraustes of Tem- 
minok) is placed by that author at the head of this section, 
which contains, among other species, the Green Orosbeak 
or Oreenfineik (Loxia Chloris ofxinnsus, Fh'ngilta Chhms 
of Temminek) and tho Common Sparrow. 

n. 

The Brevieones. 

(B>B i® tfeo shape _(rf a opne, more or loss short, straight, and 
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M. Temminck commences this section with the Chafibwh 
The Linnets also belong to it. 

Ill, 

The Longicones. 

(Bill in the form of a straight cone, long and compressed; 
points of the two mandibles sharp.) 

Tho Citril Finch (F)rin^la Citrinella of Linnirus) ap¬ 
pears at the head of this section, which also comprises, 
among other species, tho Siskin (Fringilla sjnrms of Lin¬ 
naeus), the Lesser Bed Pole, and the Goldfinch. 

In the second volume of his ‘ Classification of Birds,’ 
lately published (1837), Mr. Swainson makes the Cocco- 
thraustines the typical group, a subfamily composed of tho 
hawfinches, weavers, goldfinches, and linnets. They live 
entirely upon frees, and have the bill very strong and 
entire. Genus, Coccothraustes; subgeuera, Pyrencstes, 
Sw., Coecoborus, Sw., Coccothraustes, Briss., Spermophaga, 
Sw., Dertroides, Sw. Genus, Ploeeus; subgeuera. Vidua, 
Cuv., Euplectes, Sw., Ploeeus, Cuv., Symplerles, Sw. 
Genus, Amadino, Sw., (Bcngaly) ; subgeuera, Estreldu, 
Sw., Amadina, Sw., Spermestes, Sw., Erythurn, Sw., Py- 
telia, Sw. Genus, Tiaris, Sw.; Genus, Carduelis, Sw.; 
Genus, Linaria, Briss.; subgenera, Linaria, Leucosticte, 
Sw., Chloris, Sw. The second or subty))irnl group ho 
makes (o contain the Tanagrince. Genus, Tardivola, Sw.; 
Genus, Tanagra, Linn.; subgonora, J’/Vy/i/x, Cuv., Tauagra, 
Linn., Bamphn]iis,'Kio\\\. Genus, Plittinisoma, Sw.; sub¬ 
genera, Lamprotes, Sw., Phxnisoma, Sw., Tarhyphonus, 
Vieill., Leucopygia, Sw. Genus, Nemosia, Vieill. ; Genus, 
Agla'ia, Sw.; subgenera, Pluphonia, Sw., Tana^ella, Sw. 
Genus, Pipillo, Vieill.; subgencra, Arremon, v leill. The 
third con.si.sts of tho FringUlinee or true finches, differing 
materially from the two former; their bills are gencriilly 
smaller, but more perfectly conic; seeds form their food 
almost entirely; and they chiefly live upon the ground. 
Genus, Pyrgita, Antiq.; subgencra, Aimophila, Sw., I.eu- 
cophrys, Sw. Genus, Fnngnla, Linn.; subgencra, Passc- 
rella, Sw., Fringilla, Znnolrichia, Sw., Ammodranins, Sw., 
Chondestes, Sw. Genus, Emberiza; subgeuera, Eiiiberiza, 
Linn., Fringillaria, Sw. Genus, LepUmyx, Sw.; sub¬ 
genus, Melnphns, Sw. Genus, Plectroplianes, Meyer; sub¬ 
genera, Miliaria, Sw., Plcctropharies, Meyer. Genus, /tgro- 
philus,Sw. Tho fourth contains the.d/(«/ii(i/rt?. Bill much 
more slender than in any of the preceding; hind claw al¬ 
ways more or less lengtlieiied. Genus, Alaiula, Liiin.; 
Genus, Calendula, Linn.; subgenera, Myufra, Horsf., Bra- 
C(my.r, (Brachonyx ?) Sw. Genus, Agrodroma, ,Sw.; Genus, 
Macronyx, Sw.; Genus, Certhilauda, Sw. Mr. Swainson 
considers that ihoAlaudinee pass into, fifth, \\mPyrrhutinre 
(Bullfinches). Genus, Pyrvhuluuda, Smith; genus, Pyr- 
rhulu; subgenera, Crithagra, Sw., SpcrnuqMla, Sw 
Genus, Psittirostra,Temm.; Genus, Corythus, Cuv.; (ienus, 
Hasmorrhous, Sw.; Genus, Loxia, Lmn. 

On tho 10th January, 18.37, Mr. Gould (who, in Iii.s 
great work on the Birds of Europe, adopts the Geiii» Ery- 
ihrospiza of the Prince of Musignano) exhibited to tho 
Zoological Society, from Mr. Darwin’s collection, a series of 
Ground Finches, so peculiar in form that lie was induced to 
regard them os constituting an entirely new group, con¬ 
taining 14 species, and appearing to be strictly confined to 
the (jallapagos Islands; and he proposed the following 
generic names for them: Geosjriza, Camarhynchus, Cac- 
tomis, and Certhidea, giving at the same time their elia- 
racters. On a subsequent evening, Mr. Darwin remarked 
that these birds were exclusively confined to the Gallapagos 
Islands; but their general resemblance and their indis¬ 
criminate association in large flecks rendered it almost im¬ 
possible to study the habits uf particular species. In com¬ 
mon with nearly all the birds of these islands, they were so 
tame that the use of tho fowling-piece in procuring speci¬ 
mens was quite unnecessary. They appeared to subsist on 
seeds deposited on the ground in great abundance by a 
rich annual crop of herbage. (Zool. Proc., 18.37.) 

Having thus endeavoured to give the student a general 
sketch of this family of birds, and the views of some of the 
leading ornithologists with regard to tliem, we shall here¬ 
after, as far 08 our limits will permit, give a description of 
a few of the most remarkable forms of the species which 
compose it. Our own woods, hedges, and plains afford 
ample materials for every observer wto would study Uuz 
einracters of this widely-di»aed group 
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FRISCHES HAFF, an inclosed arm of the Baltic, 
lying between 64° 12' and 84° 48' N. lat. and 19° 10' and 
20° 31' E, long. It belongs to the province of Eastern Prus¬ 
sia; its length from HoUfein, a village at its N-E. extre¬ 
mity, about 42 miles W, of Konigsberg, to its south-western 
extremity near Yungfer, a village N.E. of Elbing, is about 
60 miles: its mean breadth is about II4. and its greatest 
about 184 toilos; and it occupies an area of about 310 square 
miles. It is separated from the Baltic by o narrow tongue 
of land or sandbank called the Frischo Nehrung, on which 
ore the hamlets of Neuburg, Kuhlberg, and Prebhenau, and 
at the north-eastern extremity of which, opposite to Pillau, 
there is a narrow strait, 12 feet deep and 3000 feet wide, 
called the Gutt. This passage was formed by an inundation 
of the waters of the Half in the year 1310. In consequence 
of the shallowness of water in the Frischo Haff, parti¬ 
cularly in summer, no large vessels can navigate it, and 
Pillau is therefore the port both of Konigsberg and Elbing. 
Among the numerous streams which hud an outlet in this 
Half, are the Prcgel, Frisching, Passargo, Baude, and two 
arms of the Vistula, of which the must southcrnly, on quit¬ 
ting the main channel of that rh er, takes the name of the 
Nogalh and flows past Elbing. The towns of Fischhausen, 
Brandenburg, Frauenburg, and Tolkemit, arc on the north¬ 
ern and western banks of the IfaiT. 

FRISCHLIN, NICODEMUS, born in 1547, was the 
son of a Protestant clergyman in the duchy of Wiirtemberg. 
He showed at an early age a great aptitude for the study of 
languages, became an accomplished schulnr, and was made 
professor in the university of Tubingen, where ho wrote his 
Paraphrases of Virgil's Bucolics and Georgies, and of Per- 
sius, as well as a great quantity of original ]ioctry, and 
several dramas, for one of which, entitled ‘ Rebecca,’ he 
was crowned with a gold laurol crown by the Emperor Ru¬ 
dolf II. at the Diet of Katisbun, with the title of poet lau¬ 
reate. But his satirical humour made him enemies, and 
being charged with adultery, he was obliged to leave Tubin¬ 
gen. After visiting several towns of Germany, he at last 
settled at Muyenoe, where he published some of his works, 
lu consequence, it would seem, of fresh satirical elfusious 
from his pen, the duke of Wiirtemberg causeil him to 
be arrested at Maycnce, and shut up in a tower, from whence 
he attempted to escape, but fell in so doing from a groat 
height, and died of the fall in November, 1600, being 43 
years of age. He wrote a great number of works, the jirin- 
cipal of which are: 1. ‘ De Astroiiouiicai Artis cum Ductrind 
Cmlcsli et Natural! Philosophia convonientiS2. ‘Institu- 
tiones OratorisB3. Several Orations; 4. A work on edu¬ 
cation entitled * De Ratione instituoudi Puerum ab nuiio 
eetatis sexto vel septimo ad annum usque sextumdccimum 
5. * Dialugus Logicus centra P. Rami Sopbisticara pro Aris- 
totele,’ and other treatises against the schoolmen; ‘ Faco- 
tisB Seleotioros,’many of them licentious; 7. ‘ Queestionum 
Grammaticarum, libri octo;’ 8. ‘In Tryphiodori.i9Egyptii Gram- 
matici librum de llii excicUo, interpretatio dnple.x et notw ad 
textum Grmeum9. ^Noles on Callimachus;’ 10. ‘Aris¬ 
tophanes repurgatus a mendis et interpretalus;* 11. ‘In 
ebrietatem Carminaand a quantity of verses, elegies, sa¬ 
tires, epigrams, besides the dramas and the paraphrases of 
classic authors above mentioned. 

(Teissier, Elngen des Hommes Savons; Moreri's Dte- 
Uonary, art. ‘ Frischlin.’) 

FRISIANS, a people of Germany, who formed part of 
the nation of the Ingtevoucs. Their name has been by 
some derived fVom the low German word ‘ fresen,’ to shake 
or tremble, in allusion to the nature of their country, the 
soil of which is an unstable or sbakinp; moor. They were 
divided into Frisii Minores, who inhabttod the lands north 
of the island of the Batavi—the present provinces of 
Obeiysscl, Gkitders, and Utrecht, and the greater part ofthe 

? irovinoe of Holland, inelusive of the Zuidorsee, which at 
hat time was mostly dry land; and the Frisii Maiores, who 
inhabited the land between tlm Yssel, Sms, end the country 
of the Brnctori—that is, tlie present provinces of West Fries¬ 
land and Groningen. The old Rhine sepeieted them from the 
Betevi, end the Sms from tho Cht^di. According to 
Teoitus (jfnn. il o. 24) they were tlm most steadilMt allies 
whom the Romans posgostted in this quarter; they aided 
Drusus and Oermanteaa in their campaigns against the 
Chamsoi, aniP saved the Roman‘fleet from destruction at 
the moutix of the Sms. But this state of amity was 
brokfiii aS njpnn the Romane maUng an attempt to treat 
thna M •oqeela; fliey thencefiirflard became flKlsred 


enemies of Rome, and razed, with one exception, all her 
strongholds in these parts, having in the 28th year a. d., 
when Olennius was the Roman lieutenant, turned'upon the 
Romans, slain about 900 of them near the woods of Badu- 
henna, and freed themselves from their dominion. (Tacit. 
Ann. iv. c. 72, 73.) tlorbulo, the Roman general under 
Claudius, a. d. 47, reduced them to obedience, and Nero 
drove them out of some districts on this side of the 
Zuidersee, which they had invaded. (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 
c. 54.) From this period until the fourth and fifth 
centuries, when they appear as members of the great con¬ 
federacy of the Saxons, no mention of them occurs. We 
find them at this time holding the sea-coasts from tho 
Schelde to the Elbe and Eyder, whence it has been conjec¬ 
tured that a variety of tribes were then comprehended under 
the name of Frisians. They now passed over into Britain, 
in company with the Angles and Saxons, and aided them 
in its conquest. Under the emperor Julian they made 
themselves masters and retained possession of the island of 
the Batavi, on which spot they were sorely humbled by 
Pepin, major-domo of the Franks, who put Radbod their 
king to flight, and wrested the whole of their western lands 
from them as far as the mouths of the Rhine. Poppo, 
Radbod’s successor, made a fruitless attempt to recover the 
lost territory, and was driven back by Charles Martel. 
Charlemagne hereupon brought the eastern dominions of 
the Frisians under subjection, and appointed his own dukes 
over them, whose ofllcc subsequently merged into that of 
chieftain (hduptling.) The result of continued struggles for 
the mastery between those chieflains, who called themselves 
counts, was, that count Edzard prevailed, and established 
himself in that part called East Friesland in 1468. I ti 1 (>6 7 
count Knno acknowledged it as a fief of the empire under 
the em|>eror Ferdinand, and was raised by him to tlio dig¬ 
nity of a sovereign prince; but both his power and that of 
his descendants was jealously limited by the national states. 
The last prince died in 1744, and by virtue of an iinperia! 
grant in 1690, Prussia took possession of East Friesland. 
It was wrested from her in 1808, and transferred to Hol¬ 
land ; in 1810 it became a province of the French empire ; 
in 1813 Prussia recovered it, and in 1813 she ceded it to 
Hanover. 

The western part ofthe Frisian territory, or West 
Friesland, is a province of the kingdom of Holland. 

The antient Frisians resembled the Germans in their 
habits and mode of living, and according to Tacitus, the 
only tribute they could afi'ord to pay the Romans consisted 
of skins. They were governed by two princes, whose 
authority was extremely confined. Their descendants 
are settled amot^ the small islands on the western coast 
of the duchy of Schleswig, and preserve not only the name 
of Frisians but many vestiges of their customs' and dross. 
They wander in quest of a livelihood to Holland and the 
neighbouring countries, and return home with the produce 
of thoir labours. (Tacitus’ Annals ; Wiarda’s History of 
E. Mesland.) 

FRIT. [GlassJ 

PRl’TH, or FIRTH, is used on the eastern coast of Scot¬ 
land to in^oate what on the western is called a Loch. It 
is doubtless derived from the language of the settlers, 
who came from the northern parts of Europe; for it corre¬ 
sponds to the fiord of the Danes and Norwegians, and the 
fiordur ofthe Icelanders. It is a term properly used to indi¬ 
cate a narrow and deep inlet of the sea, especially in a rocky 
and elevated coast, and is, perhaps, preferable to the term 
sound, which is generally used for such inlets. 

FRIU'LI, the most eastern province of Italy, forming 
part of the Venetian territory, is bounded on the north by 
the Carnic Alps, which divide it from the valley of the Drave 
in Carinthia; on the north-east by the Julian Alps, which 
divide it from the vallev of the Save; on the north-west by 
an offset of the Oamic Alps, which divides it from the valley 
of the Piave in the province of Belluno; on tho west by the 
province of Treviso, from which it is divided by the river 
Livenza; on the souttt, nartly by the Dogado, or province of 
Venice, and partly by tne Adriatic sea; and on the east by 
tile government or TrMe or iff Istria. _ The former limits 
between Venetian Friuli and the Austrian district of Trieste 
were marked by the rivcwlsonzo, but the bouudaiT is now 
placed florther wet^ running ‘from Pahnanova to the mouth 
of the Ansa, leavitw out Aqnileia and Grado, whudt make 
part of the cirole of Istria. [Aqoii,eia, 3 The boundaries of 
Itriy «m thh side are not strongly manked by nature ■ 1h» 
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chain ot the Alps does not approach so near the sea as on 
the western frontiers of Genoa, and the main ridge or Julian 
Alps turns off to the eastward a considerable distance in¬ 
land between the sources of the Isonzo and those of the 
Save. The valley of the Isonzo also and its tributaries pre¬ 
sent an opening into Carniola, and the roost of the Adriatic 
affords an easy access to Italy from Istria, Croatia, and other 
parts of Illyricum. Many centuries ago Panins Diacouns and 
other writers had observed that Italy was most arcc'8«iblo to 
foreign armies on its eastern frontiers on the side of Illyri- 
rum and Pannunia, and this may e.vplain, in part, why 
tile Germans have always found greater facility than the 
French in maintaining a footing in the Peninsula. Accord¬ 
ingly this was the roatl by which the Goths, the Hcruli, 
the Huns, the Lungobards, and the Hungarians, succes¬ 
sively invaded Italy. 

The name of Friuli appears to be a corruption of Forum 
J ulii Carnorum, the name of a Roman colony said to have 
been fuuiulod by Cmsar, now Cividal di Friuli, on the river 
Natiso, one of the affluents of tho Isonzo, which flows along 
the western side of an offset of the Julian Alps which bounds 
Friuli to tho north-east. Numerous and important remains 
of tlio Koinau colony have been lately e.vcavated by the 
Canon Della Torre (Giurnale Arcadico, vol. xvii. pp. 400-11). 
Alboin, who entered Italy on this side, after conquering the 
plains of (ho Po, placed his nephew Gisulfus as governor 
or duko of Friuli. From that time Friuli formed one of 
the principal duchies of which the elective monarchy of the 
Longobards was composed. When Charluimigiio overthrew 
that monarchy in tho eight runtury, he left Friuli to its 
Longobard duko Rotogaldus, but Adelgisus the fugitive sun 
of Desiderius having re-appearod iii Italy with troops, the 
duke of Friuli joined him, for which ho was attacked by 
Charlemagne, defeated and executed. Charlemagne then 
gave the duchy to a Frenchman of the name of Henri, 
adding to his government the territories of Styria and Car- 
inthiu. Iloui'i was assassinated x.d. 799 ; after which several 
dukes followed in succession, and among others Berengarius, 
who obtained the crown of Italy after the extinction of tho 
Carloviiigian dynasty. Berengarius was assassinated a.u. 924. 
Mention is made however of subsequent dukes of Friuli till 
the beginning of the 11th century, when Conrad the Salic, 
emperor of Germany and king of Italy, gave both the duchy of 
Friuli and the marquisale of Istria to hi-s chancellor Poppo, 
patriarch of Aquileia. Poppo’s successors held Friuli 
us sovereign princes, though nominal feudatories of the 
Em])irc tiil the year 1420, when tho patriarch being at war 
with Venice, the Venetians conquered Friuli and annexed 
it to their territories, leaving to the people of the towns 
tiieir municipal laws and magistrates, and to tlio feudal 
lords their jurisdictions and allowing them to retain a con¬ 
siderable decree of independence. The county of Gorizia 
and the territory of Monfalcone, on the east bank of the 
Isonzo, belonging to tl^ old duchy of Friuli, were given up 
to Austria. Friuli remained subject to Yciiice, till the full 
of that republic in 1797 ; it was then cedial to Austria, by 
the peace of Campoformio; was afterwards annexed to the 
kingdom of Italy in 18U6, but was reconquered by Austria 
with tho other Venetian provinces in 1814. It now iurins a 
province of the Lombordo-Venetiaii kingdom, called ‘ Dele- 
guzione di Udine.’ 

Friuli, though little visited by travellers, is a very fine 
and interesting part of Italy. Its length is about CU miles 
ft-ora the sources of the Tagliamento to tho sea, its breadth 
IS about 45 miles, and its area about 2500 English square 
miles. Its population amounts to 339,000, a greater number 
than that of any other Venetian province. The country is 
watered by numerous rivers, and lias considerable plains in its 
southern part, producing abundance of corn ana very good 
wine, while the northern part is billy and affords excellent 
pasture and plenty of game. The climate is healthy, the 
inliabitants are robust and spirited, and were considered as 
very good marksmen in the time of the Venetian rule. They 
speak a dialect of the Italian, different from tho Venetian; 
on the borders however German and Sclavonian aro spoken. 
(l)a Porto, Lettere Storidte daU anno 1509 cU 1512; letiera 
xxi. descrizione della Patna del Friuli.) For a further 
description of the country see Udine, Province of. 

FROBIN, or FROBE'NIUS, JOHN, was a native of 
Hammelburg in . Franconia, where he received his earliest 
education. He afterwards went to tho university of Basle, 
and there acquired the reputation of being an eminent scho¬ 
lar. W ith the view of proBtoting useful learning, be applied 


himself to tho art of printing; and becoming master of It, 
opened a shop in Basle, probably about 1491. He was the 
first of the German printers who brought the art to perfec¬ 
tion ; and one of the first who introduced into Germany the 
use of the Roman charactor. Being a man of probity and 
piety as well as skill, he would never suffer libels, or any 
thing that might hurt the reputation uf another, to go through 
his press for the sake of profit. He thought such produc¬ 
tions disgraceful to his art, disgraceful to letters, and juir- 
iiicious to religieii and society. Frobeu’s great reputation 
was the principal motive wliicli leil Enistiius to fix his re¬ 
sidence at Basle, in order to have liis own books printed by 
him. The connection between them grew close and inti¬ 
mate, and was one of the sincercst cordiality. Erasmus 
loved the good qualities of Froben, as much as Froben ad¬ 
mired the great ones uf Erasmus. 

There is nil epistle of Erasmus extant, which contains so 
full an account of this prinlcr, that it forms a very curious 
memoir for his life. It wa.s written in 1527, on the occa¬ 
sion of Froben’s death, which happened that year; and 
which, Erasmus tells us, ho bore so extremely ill, that ho 
really began to bo ashamed of his grief, since what he felt 
upon the death of liis own brother was not to bo compared 
to it. Ho says, that be lamented the loss uf Froben, nut so 
iiiucli because he had a strong affection for him, hu^ because 
bo seemed raised up by Providence for the promoting of 
liberal studies. Then he proceeds to describe las good qua¬ 
lities, which wore indeed very great and numerous: and 
concludes with a particular account of his death, which was 
somewhat remarkable. He relates, that, about five years 
before, Froben had the misfortune to fall from the top of a 
])air uf stairs, on a brick pavement; which fall, though hu 
then imagined himself not much hurt by it, was thought to 
have laid tlie foundation uf his subsequent ranl.Kly. The 
year before he died, he was seized with excruciating pains 
in bis right ancle; but was in lime so relieved from these, 
that he was able to go to Frankfort on horseback. The 
malady however, whatever it was, was not gone, hut hud 
settled in the toes of his right foot, of which he had no use. 
Next, a numbness seized the fingers of his right liand; ami 
then a dead palsy, which taking him when he was reaching 
something from a high place, he fell with his head u|)on the 
gi’ound, and discovered few signs of life afterward.s. He died 
lamented by all, but by none more than Erasmus, who wrote 
bis epitaph in Greek and Latin. Both these epitaphs are 
at the end of his epistle. 

A large number of valuable authors wore printed by Fro¬ 
ben, with great care and accuracy; among which may be 
enumerated, tho works of St. Jerome, 5 vols. folio, lolfi, re¬ 
printed in 1520 and 1524; those of St. Cyprian, tbi. 1521; 
Tortullian, fol. 1521, reprinted in 152.); (he works of Hilary, 
bishop of Poictiers, fol. 1523, reprinted in 1526; Si. Am¬ 
brose, 4 vols. folio, 1527. All of tlicse were edited by Eras¬ 
mus. Froben formed a design to print the Greek Fa¬ 
thers, which had not then been done; but death prevented 
him. That work, however, was carried on by his son Je¬ 
rome Frobenius, and his son-in-law Nicliolas Bischof. or 
Episcopius, who, joining in pai'tner8hi|i, carried on the busi¬ 
ness with tlie same reputation, and gave very correct edinon.s 
of those fathers. (Chalmers’ Bingr. Diet., vol. xv., p. 137 ; 
Biogr. Universelle, tom. xvi., p. 90 ; Jortin’s Life of Eras~ 
mas, vol. i., p. 433; Erosini Epist,, fol. Lugd. Bat. 1706, 
ep. 922—see also 917.) 

FROBISHER. SIR MARTIN, an enterprising English 
navigator, who, as Stovr informs us, was born at Doncaster, 
ill Yorkshire, of parents in humblu life, but it is not known 
in what year. Being brought up to the sea, ho vei'y early 
displayed the talents of a great navigator, and was the first 
Englishman who attempted to find out a north-west pas¬ 
sage to China. Ho made offers for this purpose to different 
English merchants for fifteen years, without effect; but 
being at last patronized by Ambrose Dudley, earl of War¬ 
wick, and other persons of rank and fortune, ho engaged a 
sufficient number uf adventurers, and collected such sums 
of money as enabled him to himself out for bis voyage. 
The ships which be provided wore only three; namely, two 
barks of about twenty-five tons each, called the Gabriel and 
the Michael, and a pinnace of ten tons. With these he 
sailed from Deptford, June 8th, 1576; and the court lieing 
then at Greenwich, the queen beheld them as they passed 
by, ‘commended them, and bade them farewell, with shaking 
her hand at them out of tho window.’ Bending their course 
northward, they came on the 24th within sight of Fara, one 
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of thei»)An48ofShstknd; and on tlieUth July discovered 
Freeselai)4 bearing W.N.W.> vhich stood high, and was 
covered with snow. They could not land by reason of the 
ice, and great deptli of water near the shore. The east 
uoint of this island Capt. Frobisher named * Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s Foreland.* On the 28th they had sight of Meta Incog¬ 
nita, being part of New Greenland, on which also they could 
not laud, for the reasons just mentioned. Aug. 10th Frobi- 
riier went on a desert island, three miles from the continent, 
but staid there only a few hours. The next day he entered 
into a strait which he called, and it still retains the name of 
Frobisher’s Strait On tire 12th, sailing to Gabriel’s island, 
they came to a sound, which they named Prior’s Sowd, 
and anchored in a sandy bay there. On the 15th they sdiled 
to Prior's bay; the 17th to Thomas Williams’s island, and 
the iHtU camo to anchor under Burcher's island. Here 
they wont on shore, and had some communication with the 
natives, by whoso treachery they lost a boat and five of their 
men. Frobisher having endeavoured in vain to recover his 
men, set sail again for England the 2fith August; came 
again within sight of Freeseland 1st September; and not¬ 
withstanding a terrible storm on the 7tli of the same month, 
he arrived at Harwich on the 2nd of October. 

Frobisher took possession of the country he had landed 
upon in queen Elizabeth's name, and, in token of such pos¬ 
session, ordered his men to bring to him whatever they 
could first find. One among the rest brought a piece of 
black stone, in appearance like sea-coal, but very heavy. 
Having at his return distributed fragments of it among his 
friends, the wife of one of the adventurers threw a fragment 
into the fire, which being taken out again, and (luenched in 
vinegar, glittered like gold; and being tried by some re¬ 
finers in London, wos found to contain a portion of that 
rich metal. This circumstance raising prodigious expecta¬ 
tions of gold, great numbers of iiersons earnestly pressed, 
and soon fitted out Copt. Frobisher for a second voyage, to 
be undertaken in the following spring. The queen lent him 
a ship of the royal navy, of two hundred tons, with which, 
and two small barks, of about thirty tons each, he frll 
down to Gravesend, May 2Glh, 1677, where tho minister of 
the parish came ahoanl the greater ship, the Aid, and ad¬ 
ministered tho sacrament to tlie company. Two days after 
tliev reached Harwich, whence they sailed on the 31st May. 

I'lie whole oomplement of gentlemen, soldiers, sailors, 
merchants, miners, &c., who accompanied the expedition, 
was a hundred and forty, furnished with victuals and all 
other necessaries for seven montlis. They arrived in St. 
Magnus Sound, at the Orkney islands, upon the 7th of June, 
whence they kept tlieir course for the space of twenty-six 
days, without seeing land. They mot, however, with great 
drifts of wood, end whole bodies of trees, which thw ima¬ 
gined to come from tho coast of Newfoundland. On tho 
4th of July they discovered Freesoland, along tho coasts of 
which they found islands of ice, of incredible bigness, some 
being seventy or eighty fothoms under water, and more 
tlian half a mile in circuit. Not having been able safely to 
laud in this place, 4hoy proceeded to Frobisher's Strait; 
and on tho 17th of the same month made the north fore- 
lari in it, otherwise called Hall's iidand, as also a 
smaller island of the same name, where they bad in their 
previous voyage found Uie ore, but could not now get a piece 
as Inrge as a walnut. They met with some of it, however, 
in other adjacent islands. On tho IStli they went upon 
Hall's greater island to discover the country, and the nature 
of the inhabitants, with some of whom th^ tratheked, and 
took one of them, neither in a very just nor handMme 
mannw; and upon a hill here they erected a column of 
stones, which they called Mount Warwick. They now 
sailed about, to make what discoveries they could, and gave 
names to diflbrent hays and islands; as Jackman’s Sosmd, 
Smith’s Island, Beare's Sound, X^ioester's Isle, York's 
Sound, Ann countess of Warwiek’s Sound and Islmd, Sec. 

Frobisher's instruetions for this voyage were mneipaliy 
to search fbr ore in this neighbourhood; he was direetM to 
leave the frirther discovery the North-west passsge till 
another time. Having therefore in the counts of War¬ 
wick’s island found k good quantity, be took a lading of it 
He set sail the 23rd of Augt^ and arrived in Englandahoiit 
the end of September. He was most graciously received 
by the queet); and as the gold ore he brought had an 
peanawe (of riehes and prmt, and the hope of a North-weM 
passage to China was greatly inoteased thk second voy- 
age^ M iBiQeitf mnpwited owsajeeiBaMStoiBak*trialed 


the ore, and examine thoroughly into the whole affair 
The commissioners did so, and reported the great value of 
the undertaking, and the expediency of farther carrying on 
the discovery of the North-west passage. Upon this, suit¬ 
able preparations were made With all possible despatch; and 
because the mines newly found out were sufficient to defray 
the adventurers’ charges, it was thought necessary to send 
a select number of solaiers, to secure the places already dis¬ 
covered, to make farther discoveries into the inland parts, 
and to search again for the passage to China. Besides tlu-ee 
ships, as before, twelve others were fitted out for this voy¬ 
age, which were to return at the end of the following sum¬ 
mer, with a lading of gold ore. They assembled at H arwich, 
27th May, 1578, and sailing thence tho 31st, they came 
within sight of Freeseland on the 20th June, when Fro¬ 
bisher, who was now called lieutenant-general, took posses¬ 
sion of the country in the queen of England's name, and 
called it West England, giving the name of Charing Cross 
to one of tho high cliffs. On July 4th, they came within 
the mouth of Frobisher's Strait, but being obstructed by 
the ice, which sank one of their barks, and driven out to 
sea by a storm, they were so unfortunate as not to hit the 
entrance of it again. Ihstead of which, being deceived 
by a current from the north-east, and remaining twenty 
days in a continual fog, they ran sixty leagues into other 
unknown straits before they discovered their mistake. Fro¬ 
bisher, however, coming hack again, made for tho strait 
which boro his name; and on tho 23rd July, at a place 
within it, called Hatton’s Headland, found seven ships 
of his fleet. On the 31st of the same month, ho recuvered 
his long-desired port, and camo to anchor in the Countess 
of Warwick's Sound; but the season of the year being too 
advanced to undertake discoveries, after getting as much 
ore as he could, he sailed with his lleot for England, where, 
after a stormy and dangerous voyage, he arrived in the be¬ 
ginning of October. 

Wo have no account how Frobisher employed Iiimself 
from tliis time to 1585, when he commaudod the Aid, in 
sir Francis Drake’s expedition to the West Indies. In 1588 
lie commanded the Triumph, and exerted himself very 
bravely against tlie Spanish armada on J uly the 26th, in 
which year ho received the honour of knighthood, on board 
his own ship, fi'om the lonl-high-odroiral, for his valour. 
In 1590 he commanded one of two squadrons upon the 
Spanish coast. In 1594 he was sent, with four inen-of-war, 
to the assistance of Honry IV. of France, against a body of 
the leaguers and Spaniards, then in possession of part of 
Britany, who had fortified themsolvos very strongly at 
Croyzon, near Brest. Here, iii an assault u^ii that fort, 
on f^ov. 7th, he was wounded by a ball in the hip, of which 
he died soon after he bad brought the fleet safely back to 
Plymouth, and was buried in that town. Stow says, the 
wound was not mortal in itself, but became so tlirough the 
negligence of his surgeon, who onlv extracted the bullet, 
without duly searching the wound, and taking out the 
wadding, which caused it to fester. (Hakluyt’s Collect, of 
Voyages, vol. iii. pp. 29, 32, 39; Stuw’g Annales, edit. 1631, 
p. 109; Jiiogr. Bnt. vol. iii. p. 2044.) There is a good jior- 
trait of Sir Maitin Frobisher in the picture gallery at Ox¬ 
ford ; and many of his letters and papers, with others relating 
to him, are preserved in the Clottonian and Harleian col¬ 
lections of manuscripts in the British Museum. The in- 
stnuitiona given to him for the voyage of 1577 are printed 
in the Archasologia, vol. xviii. p. 287, from one of Sir 
Hans SIoana'sMSS. His Isst letter, reporting the taking of 
the fort of CtOTZon, dated Nov. 8th, 1594, is preserved in 
the Cottonian MS-, Cal%. £. ix. fol. 211. A I^itin transla¬ 
tion of the aooonnt of his voyage of 1577, under the title of 
HistoHa NamgaHome Martini ForbUseri, by Job. Tho. 
Freigiits, wss published at Hamburg, in 4to. 1675. 

FRGDSHAH. rCRXsHiBx.] 

FRO08, FRCKJ-’IitIBE. Terms amlied by zook^ts to 
a natural aaetimi of the Batrachians, (juvier’s fourth order 
of Bnptiles. 

The Batrachians 4iffet aiseniislly from the other three or¬ 
ders, via. : Chehniam or Tortoises, Btmrians or Lizards, and 
Ophidisms or Serpents. They have no ribs, or rndiments of 
ritM only. Their skin is naked, being without scales; tiiey 
have The mMe hes no extwnai organ of generation, 
and them is oonsequentljr no intromissive co’itus. In the 
Frog-tribe the ova ore foenndated on their exclusion from the 
bodyof thefinnale; tiMyatesheUessandgenerHly laid in the 
rnttw. The ye<«Ci«iwB hatofaed» brnthe meane eC 
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hranehiee orgillg, very much after the manner of flshefi, being 
in their early stage of growth quite unlike their parents, and, 
in that state, forming a natural passage to the last-named 
class of animals. These brauchite disappear os tlic higher 
Batrachiau proceeds towards maturity, and the order has 
therefore boon named the Caducibranchiate Amphibia* 
which have been divided into, 1st, the Anurous or Tailless 
Batrachians, having no tails except in their young state, in¬ 
cluding the frogs and toads; and 2nd, the Urodeks or Tailed 
Bj/ilrwhians, such as the Salamanders [Salamander], The 
first-named branch will form the subject of the jprosent 
article; and, among these animals, the transformations of 
the young (which undergo a complete metamorphosis in the 
greater part of their organs, and an entire change in their 
habits and mode of life) are must distinctly uiaiutested. 

Organization. 

Skeleton. —The skull, in the reptiles, generally, is made 
up of the same parts nearly, as that of the mammiferous 
animals, though the proportions are different. But the 
lower Batrachians, which approach the Ashes in this par¬ 
ticular, have not the internal cavity corresponding so com- 
lilelely with the surface of the encephalon as the other 
reptiles. The .skull is very much ftaticned; and small as 
ihe cerebral cavity is, it is by no means Ailed with tho brain. 
It IS narrower and more elongated in tho siiecics which 
pass their whole lives in the water than it is in the Anurous 
Batraclnaiis or True Frogs. 

The vertebral column comiuences at Ihe posterior part of 
the liead, and, uiiliko the rest of the reptiles, the Batrachians, 
like the Ray.s, the sharks, and the mammiferous animals, 
po.ssess two condyles situated on the sides of the vertebral 
hole. In the tadpole the vertebra) are of the same calibre 
throughout, but a difference takes place when tho limbs 
are developed. At ihis period, the vertebral canal dimi¬ 
nishes gradually ni length, the spinal marrow contracts and 
no trace of the canal is left in tho elongated coccyx. It is 
in the tailless Batrachians that tho vertebral column is 
shortest, fur Ihe frogs have only ten and the pipas but 
eight verlebiTo. 

As a general rule, the anterior extremities aro shorter 
than the jaisterior limbs ; but in some of the frogs, 
especially, the lower exiremitie.s are twice or thrice as long 
as tho anterior feet, as might be expected in animals whose 
progression is principally effected by leaps. Ribs there are 
none; but the sternum is highly developed and a large por¬ 
tion is very often cartilaginous. It receives anteriorly, or in 
its mesial portion, the two clavicles and two coracoids which 
fit on to X\\o scapula. The whole makes a sort of band which 
sustains the anterior extremities, and an elongated disk 
which forms a support for the throat, and assists in the 
ofAces of deglutition and respiration. Another disk extend¬ 


ing backwards, being fur the insertion of the recti muscles, 
protects the abdominal viscera in some species. The pelvis is 
well developed in the frogs, especially in the Pijia, and though 
apparently deprived of all traces of a tail after undergoing 
tlioir last transformation, there remains, internally, a true 
coccygeal piece, most frequently even movoablo, and elon¬ 
gated, but without anything like vertebral form. 

The bone of tho arm or humerus is single, and is long in 
proportion to those of the fore-arm, wliich aro united 
throughout their length, their duality being manifested by a 
simple fuiTow or doprossion. Those hones aro distiiu't in 
the reptiles generally, and tho radius is generally rather 
the longest; the ulna is prolonged backwards into a Uiiul 
of olecranon, and sometimes this apophysis is distinct, and 
becomes a sort of scsamuid-bonc in the thick part of tlio 
tendon of tho extensor muscles. The ‘pipas, the tortoises, 
and the greater part of tho sauriaiis have tliis ronformatidii. 
The bones of the carpus or Wrist exhibit nothing extiMor 
dinary in their structure; nor do those of the iinger.s, wliicli 
are without nails or claws, require particular notice. 

The hones of the well-developed pehns present coasider- 
abhi differences in tho various genera of Anurous Balra- 
chians. Thus in the Frogs ()(«»/«) and the Tree Frogs 
(Hyla), the ossailii aro very much elong.atcd, articulated 
in a moveable manner on the sacrum, and very much ap¬ 
proximated below towards the eotjloid cavity; so that tlie 
two heads of the thigh-bones seem to be placed in contact, 
a conformation which imieli inlluences the action of tlio 
liosturiur limbs upon the trunk in the e.xecution of the mo¬ 
tions of swimming and leaping. In the Pipa, or Surinam 
Toad, the ossa Hit are very much widened at tho point of 
junction with the sacrum, which is, itself, dilated, forming 
a strong union by means of a true sympliysis. TY\e femur, 
or thigh-bone, is very much elongated, and slightly curved 
in Ihe form of the letter S in the Frogs (Buna), and in tho 
Tree Frogs (Hula) ; it is a little shorter in the Toads 
(Bufo), and is Aattciied in the Pipa. The bones of the leg 
(tibia and fhula) arc, in the Reptiles, generally distinct; 
hut in the Anurous Batrachians, Sana, Ilyla, and Pkjta, 
for instance, they are so soldered together as to form but a 
single articulation with the femur and tarsus, and to pre¬ 
sent the appearance of a single very much elongated hone, 
which some have erroneously considered as a supernume¬ 
rary hone, or secondThe knee-joint and articu¬ 
lating bones are so disposed that the feet have always a 
direction outwards. In the Reptiles, generally, the poste¬ 
rior feet are more developed than the anterior limbs; and 
this modiAcation is particularly observable in the Anurous 
Batrachians, which have the tarsus so much elongated as 
to induce some to coiisidor the first bones composing it to 
he a fibula or tibia. The bones of the metatarsus correspond 
to the number of toes. 
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Muscular Kygtem, particularly an relating tn locomotion. 
—The muscles destined to give activity to the framework, 
examples of which are given above, are, like those of all the 
Ueptiles, remarkable for their irritability. There are not 
wanting zoologists who have seen Toads, Salamanders, Tor¬ 
toises, and Soi'penta, deprived of their heads and skins, but 
kept moist, display muscular motion for whole weeks. In 
the Anurous Batruchians, the Frogs especially, the mvtscles 
of the abdomen are more developed than in the other Rep- 
file.s, offering in this particular some analogy to the abdo¬ 
minal structure of the Mammifers. But it is in the dispo¬ 
sition of the muscles of the thigh and leg in the Frogs and 
other Anurous Batrachians, that the greatest singularity is 
manifested. These, whether taken conjointly or singly, 
present the greatest analogy with tlie muscular arrange¬ 
ment of the same parts in lian. We find the rounded, 
elongated, conical thigh, the knee extending itself in tlio 
same direction with the thigh-bone, and a well-fesliioned 
calf to (ho leg, formed by the hollv of the gastronnemii 
muscles. It is impossible to watch tBe horizontal motions 
of a frog in the watdl, as it is impelledl by these muscles 
and its webbed feet, without being str’ick with the complete 
rescmblnneo in this portion of its frame to human eonform- 
nliou, and the almost perfect identity of the movements of 
its lower extremities with those of a man making the same 
clforts in the same situation. 

Wo have seen that the ribs arc absent in the Anurous' 
Batrachians, and the functions of respiration, as well as 
those of deglutition, being carried on by means of particu¬ 
lar muscles, as we shall presently have to notice, those 
bones would have been mere incumbrances. In the Fr^s, 
the muscles are not attached to the skin, which envelops 
the whole muscular arrangement in a sort of insulated, in* 
sonsible, moveable bag: in the Vrodf'lea, on the contrary, 
the integuments serve as the point of insertion to almost 
all the active’ organs of motion. 

The locomotion of the Anurous Batrachians on land con¬ 
sists in walking, running, and leaping, in its various modi¬ 
fications', the latter being the motion most prevalent. The 
greater part of them are excellent swimmers; and when 
ttwy betake themselves to this exercise, the body is ex¬ 
tended horisontally, and the animal ia propelled by the 
meebanism of the lower extremities alone, a mechanism 
admirably adopted to this mode of progression, as well as 
to the other varieties of movement whicn the necessities of 
the animal require. By the aid of these well-developed 
lower limbs, attd the prod^iuus power of their muscular 
and bony layers, a ibog can raise itself in the air to twenty 
times itrf o«n height, and traverse, at a single bound, a 
space moip than ^y times the let^h of its own body. 


Digeatirc Organs,— The Anurous Batrachians, in their 
adult state, are, like tlie greater part of the existing Rep¬ 
tiles, carnivoroTis, and swallow their living prey without 
mastication. The mouth in many of them is very wide; so 
wide, indeed, in some (the large Frogs and Pipas, for in¬ 
stance), as to admit of their swallowing veriehrated ani¬ 
mals: but insects, annelids, and small mollusks form the 
chief of their food. They have no true fleshy lips, nor in¬ 
deed have any of the Reptiles ; but the freshwater tortoises 
arc furnished with folds of skin as a covering for their cut¬ 
ting jaws, and perhaps as a more complete apparatus for 
shutting the mouth. The same conformation is observable 
in the greater number of the tadpoles of the Batrachians, 
the larger portion of which, in their adult state, have the 
lower jaw received under a soft skin which covers and 
edges tlie mandible. The branches of the lower maxillary 
bone iue rarely soldered ot the symphysis, and sometimes, 
as in the genera Hana and Ilyla, there is, at the point of 
junction, a mcro cartilage which admits of a certain amount 
of motion. In tho Frogs and the Vrodeles, the number of 
pieces composing each of the branches amounts to three. 
One of those pieces corresponds with the symphysis, and is 
armed with teeth, the second serves for articulation, and 
the third is situated backwards, and prolonged below. On 
the palate of many of the Anurous Batrachians are cer¬ 
tain processes which may be termed teeth; but these are 
pointed, and not tubercular, as the old error of naming 
some of the teeth of fossil fishes Bufonites might leadn's 
to supposdl These palatal teeth form a part of the bones 
to which they are attached, as in the case of fishes. 

Tlie tongue performs a loading part in the capture and 
deglutition of tho prey. In the greater portion of the 
Anurous Batrachians the structure of this organ is altoge¬ 
ther anomalous, and its insertion is equally at variance with 
the mode adopted in the other vertemted animals. It is 
very soft, fleshy almost throughout, and is not supported at 
its Base by an os hyoides. Its attachment is the reverse of 
that generally seen, for it is fixed in the concavity which is 
formed by the approach of the two branches of the lower 
jaw towards the symphysis. In a state of repose, and when 
the mouth is shut, this tongue, which has its root, so to 
speak, in the interior edge of the anterior part of the lower 
jaw, has its free extremity in the back part of the mouth 
and bafore the aperture of (he air-passages; but when the 
animal puts it forth, it is considerably elongated and thrown 
sharply out of the mouth, as if % an effort of expni- 
tion. The end reaches to a oonsiderablo distance, as, tam¬ 
ing on the pivot of its anterior fixate^ it is merged in inch 
a manner that the ettrfkce which was below wheif tlw 
tongue was in the motstib P’td ih a .state of tepose, b, whm 
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It is thrown out, above; and, when the tongue u returned 
into the mouth, the surface, which was an instant before 
above, resumes its original position, and is again beneath. 
The or^n is armed with a tenacious viscous secretion; and 
when It touches the prey, the latter adheres so firmly to it, 
that it_ is carried back with the tongue into the mouth. 
There it is, in most cases, compressed, involved again in a 
glutinous sort of saliva, and almost instantly submitted to 
the not of deglutition. The motion of throwing out and 
returning the tongue is often performed with a rapidity 
which the eye can hardly follow. If any one will observe a 
toad in a melon-frame, lie will sec the ants or other insects 
which come within shot of its tongue disappear; but his 
vision must bo very acute and prompt to detect the action 
of the tongue. The muscles, whose ollice it is to move, the 
bones, cartilages, and other parts of the mouth, act more 
especially upon the lower jaw, upon the bone of the man¬ 
dible, and upon the tongue, wliicli, after being shot forth 
as we have endeavoured to describe, is returned and swal¬ 
lowed, ns it were, with the capturefl prey, and the act of 
deglutition is continued till the food is lodged in the sto- 
niiich. 

The pharynx in mammiferous animals consists of that 
backward cavily of the throat into winch the lower orifices 
of the nostrils, the orifice of the inoutli, the canal of tho ear, 
(ha larynx and tho (w/zAan'K* open; but in the Reptiles 
there cannot bo said to be any true pharynx, for the nos¬ 
trils, as well as tho glottis, open into the mouth, tho CBSO- 
tihagiis commences immediately behind the nostrils, and 
the muscles that act more especially upon these parts and 
up,in the tongue are those that begin the actof deglutition; 
Mc shall pl•c^en(ly see that these same muscles are also put 
in reiniisilion to force the air necossaiy for respiration into 
the glottis and trachea, in order to supply the cavity of the 
limgs. The stomach of the Anurous Batrachiaiis docs not 
roiphre any \iarlicular notice; hut the maxim that the 
iiioj'u ouniivorous an animal is, tho shorter and the less 
lle\>',mis is its intestinal canal, is well illustrated in that 
frilio. The tuilpolo, which lives upon vegetables, possesses 
ail e.'ctreuiely long digestive lubo ; but in its perfect state, 
and when its appetite ha.s become altogether earnivorous, 
the inloslines become veiy much shortened, losing four- 
lilihs of the length which distinguished them when the 
animal was in its early stage of oxisluiico. The vent in the 
Anurous Uatraeliians is rounded and wrinkled. The liver 
generally loiisiats of three lubes, and the gall-bladder ad- 
iieres to and is hidden in the coivcavity of the liver, very 
high 11 )). The spleen in the frog and toad is rounded, not 
of large dimensions, and situated in the mesial region, 
under tho intermediate lobe of tho liver. There is also a 
liani'i'cas, and the chybferous veins may be distinctly traced. 
Thus far wo have endeavoured to give a mere outline of the 
ibgeative organs in the Anurous Batrachiaiis, in their per¬ 
fect state: but those organs, as might ho expected, vary 
eoiisirlurahly in the tadpole. In this early stage, they have 
a mouth furnished with lips, and homy cutting processes, 
that aet ns jaws in the division of the vegetable food, 
winch forms thoir principal nourishment, and their intes¬ 
tinal canal is coiled spirally within their large rounded ab- 
(1 mien. The metamorphosis is complete, internally as well 
as externally, when this armed little mouth is changed into 
t he vv.dely-o))ening gape, which reaches beyond the eyes, 
am! the animal swalluws its living prey entire. In this their 
last stage, they can endure a long abstinence; they grow 
slowly, mid they live to a considerable age. The soft skin 
wliicIi edges their jaws is soft, and forms a sort of gum or 
external lip; their under-jaw is received into a kind of rim 
nr groove, which runs along the upper-jaw, and its two 
hranclics are slightljr moveable towards tlw symphysis: 
this juiictiun of the jaws is as complete as the shutting of 
(he well-fitted lid of a snuff-box. The tongue, os we have 
seen, adheres in the adults to the anterior part of the gums: 
but this must be taken as a goucral rule, to which there is, 
at least, one exception; for, in Dactylethra (Voigt), which 
has no externally visible ear-drum, the tongue is fastened 
to the buck of the mouth; and in Pipa, the tongue is 
wanting. 

Tlie mophagut is a large thin canal, with longitudinal 
folds, and may be considered as a kind of crop or first sto¬ 
mach ; and the intestinal canal is hardly li the length of 
the whole body, whilst in the tadpole it is more than 
seven tipios as long. We must not omit to notice here the 
remarkable (bids of fbe peritoatwn, in the thickness of 
P. C. No. 6S6. 


which folds a fatty matter is either depositeil or secreted, 
generally of a yellow colour, and varying inneh with regard 
to its disposition in tho differunt species: the use of this 
substance is supposed to be a provision for the support of 
the animal during tho period of its lethargic hybernation in 
the cold months. 

In tho museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, there 
is a preparation (No. 669, Gallery, Physiological Series), 
showing a portion of the small and great intestine of a frog 
(Rana temporaria of Linnrous), injected, exhibiting the 
peculiar reflected course of tho former, and its oblique ter¬ 
mination in the latter, which is suddenly dilated. 

Circulating System.—Iho circulation ,in the Anurous 
Batrachians varies with the different metamorphoses which 
the animal undergoes. In the early or tadpole stage, the 
whole of the blood is driven by the heart into the branchial 
vessels, the circulation at that period being the same as it 
is in fishes. Tho apparently %m.g\o auricle (for according 
to the observations of Dr. Davy and of MM. Saint Aiige 
and Wdbert, it is in &ct separated into two divisions), or 
rather the partition which exists at tho point where tho 
oxygenated blood arrives through the pulmonary veins, can 
hardly be said to bo distinct, and the venous blood, which is 
poured into it by the largo vena cava, penetrates finally into 
the single \ontriole, which contracting, pushes the blood 
into the' single arterial trunk, which is furnished at its base, 
near the valvules, with a sort of bulb, or contractile swelling. 
This artery, which contains the black or venous blood, is 
divided into two trunks, one directed to the right, the other 
to the left, and these are then subdivided into two. three, 
or four branches, according to the number of the branchial 
leaflets: on thoir arrival there, they inoseulato with the 
venous trunks, and by that time the blood bus assumed its 
arterial quality and colour. These arterial veins unite 
successively, so as to form, by means of two principal trunks, 
tho origin of one groat artery or aorta Jescendens, which is, 
at the point of its formation, )ilaccd near (he head, to which 
it gives off many branches, and continues to descend down 
the vertebral column. 

But when the time of metamorphosis amves, and when 
tho animal winch had boon breathing by means of gills is 
to respire through the medium of lungs, an entire and ne¬ 
cessary change takes place. In proportion as the. branchite 
of the tad))olo are destroyed and absorbed, the calibre of the 
venous arteries, which were distributed to them, diminishes 
gradually, till they arc at lust entirely obliterated. The first 
of these vessels then de\elo|)s itself, and receives on each 
side the whole of llie blood, giving off three principal trunks, 
—one for the head, eorrcs|)ondiiig to the carotid artery— 
one for tho anterior limbs, or a brachial artery—^and one, 
tho longest of all, for the cellular lung, which is of consi¬ 
derable volume. Tho rest of the principal trunk follows 
the mesial line, and unites with its congener, so as to form 
a true aorta for the sup))ly of the viscera and lower ex¬ 
tremities, which acquire their largo dimensions at this 
period. 

Respiratory System and Vocal Organs.—Iho absence of 
tho ribs )irevenls any ajiplicatiun of costal inliuoucc upon 
the respiratory organs of the Anurous Batrachiaiis, as is tho 
case with the maiumifcrous animals: but though their form, 
as well cs the medium in which they live, is so totally dif¬ 
ferent in the early and late part of their life, the principal of 
action on these organs is neai-ly the same. Tho young may 
be said to swallow water, or at least to receive it into tho 
cavily of tlie mouth, boforo they force it into the branchial 
vessels; and though the mode of breathing is so entirely 
changed in after-life, the o)ieration consists in the perfect 
animal of a succession of deglutitions of air. 

When the Batrackian leaves the egg, its branchiee appear 
externally, like little coloured fringes on each side of the 
neck, and so they remain in the Urodeles, as long as their 
lungs are not suRiciently developed to servo for complete 
respimtion. But in the Frogs and other Anurous Batra- 
rhians, the first stage of the animal’s life endures but a 
short time. It soon assumes the tadpole form, with an 
enormous belly and head, in one undistinguished outline, 
and a long tail. At this |ieriod tho branchi®, or gills, are 
bidden, being contained in a cavity, and then the water 
enters the mouth by the orifice of the nostrils, which are 
supplied with valves. When in tho cavity of the mouth, 
which is well closed on all sides, with the exception of the 
throat, where aft) placed the branchial slits, the W’ater, acted 
upon bv the muscles which cover them, traverses those 
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(paeei, and bathes the branchiae before its exit through the 
branchial holes. The blood which is pushed into these 
brancbis is then distributed, os it is in the fishes, and 
passes, as we have seen, flroni the arterial venous vessels 
into the arteries which unite to form tho aorta. 

On acquiring their perfect form, and when the oblitera¬ 
tion of certain points, and ttie development of the others, 
have adapted the Anurous Batraohian for breathing air, by 
means of its two large lungs, the muscles employed in 
deglutition are the great agents for carrying on the respira¬ 
tion. The anterior nostrils, as we have before stated, open 
nearly straight, by means of simple apertures in front of tho 
palate; the tongue is applied as a kind of stopper upon the 
Wk nostrils, and the trachea is terminated by a glottis 
opening into the mouth. The air thus imprisoned, is forced 
or pumped at each gulp through the glottis, to he distributed 
over tlic lungs. 

In the museum of tho Royal College of Surgeons, arc the 
following preparations, illustrative of the aeration of tho 
blood, by means of branchim, in the early stage of Rana 
varadora. No. 1067 is alarva,with tho cavity of the mouth 
laid open to show tho branchial and laryngeal orifices: the 
abdomen is also exposed, to show the rudimentary lungs in 
titu, with bristles placed in them. No. 1068 is the head of 
another larva of the same species, exhibiting on one side 
the branchial and laryngeal apertures, and on tho opposite 
side tho three series of tufted branclum, projecting from the 
memWnous arches, and exposed by the reflection of the 
opercular fold of membrano. No. 1069 shows the lungs of 
the larva of the same species, and a bristle is passed from 
the laryngeal aperture directly into tho right lung, there 
being no intervening trachea. 

The following are illustrative of the mode of respiration in 
the adult Anurous Batrachians. No. 1098 oxhibits a Frog 
(Rana temporaria, Linn.), with the lungs injected in situ. 
The left lung is laid open to show the cellular parictes, and 
tho extent to which tnoy encroach upon tho cavity of the 
lung. No, 1099 is a single lung of the Frog, injected and 
laid open; and 11«0, a single lung of a Toad »«/- 
garit, Linn.): it will be observed that the parietes, like 
those of the Frog, are cellular, but thinner. No. 1101 
shows the lungs of a largo Batrachiau, one of them laid 
open, and exhibiting a more minutely cellular structure 
than the preceding. No. 1102 is a preparation of the lungs 
and larynx of a Bull-frog (Rana pipient, Linn.), and a 
small accessory pouch will be seen appended to each pul¬ 
monary sao. A Surinam Toad (Pipa mnmirosa, Linn.), is 
numbered 1103. The ventral parietes of the abdomen are 
reflect^ to show the thin membranous lungs in situ: they 
aro of considerablo breadth, and extend downwards to the 
pelvis, as in tho Chelonian Reptiles. The lower portion of 
one of the lungs is preserved in the bottle No. 1104, and 
shows its largo cells, and their dense and slightly vascular 
parictes, being adapted at that part to serve os a reserA'oir of 
air. 

The activity of rqgiiration is increased in proportion to 
tlie elevation of the temperature of the surrounding air. 
M. Delaroeho found that m^s exposed to u temperature of 
27® (centigrade) abswhed four times as much oxygen as 
those submitted to a temporature of 6® or 7® only. 

Tho organs of the voice in the Anurous Batrachians are 
only put m action, generally speaking, at the season of ^re¬ 
production, and then principally by the males: their crdak- 
ings and ories seem intended to make tho one sex sensible 
of the presence of the other. The trachea is, indeed, very 
short in the frog; but it is longer in the male than it is in 
the female, and the rima glottic is also longer in the 
farmer. But, in some frogs, the males are disti^uished 
by peculiar membralious Im^. Thus, the Green Frog has 
two cheek pouches, which are Inflated by the anhatd in 
the breeding season, hy means of two apertures close to the 
rima giott^-, and the cAorvfes voeti/ss are very large and 
distinet In many species. The glottis bears, apparently, 
fxmsiderable aniOogy to the upper lanmx in Birds; but m 
the birdi^ the vqice receives its modification only from the 
Of the #at^ which shuts the traehea at the jpoint 
where it ppOttS into ihh mOuth; the sounds bouig proaneed 
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cannot be much modified. Nevertheless, thevocat powers 
of the species of Anurous Batrachians vary very much, ac¬ 
cording to the varying mechanism manifest^ in each 
The cries of the different species of Rana, from the well 
known croaking of the common Frog to the bellowing of 
the Bull Frog ; the shrill trebles of the species of Hyla, of 
tho males especially; the flute-like and metallic sounds oc¬ 
casionally given out, and the sort of seemingly venfriloquous 
grumbling which some species of Toads exert, ore vo<t&l 
sounds emitted above the larynx—a sort of falsetto or voce 
di testa —from the buccal cavity, or some of the accessory 
sacs. 

As connected with tho phsenomena of breathing, it must 
not be forgotten tb8.t the naked skin of the Frogs, and in¬ 
deed of the Batrachians generally, has the power of acting 
upon the air in such a way as to fulfil, in a great degree, 
the functions of the lungs, and that aerated water may bo 
made subservient to tliis cutaneous respiration. Tho ex¬ 
periments made on Frogs which have been kept in vessels, 
and under water charged with air renewed from time to 
time, and on Toads which have been kept alive fur months 
in nets sunk under running water, at a low temperature, 
without any direct access to atmospheric air, prove this. 
These powers, the faculty of enduring long abstinence, 
their hybernation, and the age* to which the Anurous Bu- 
traebians are said to attain, naturally lead us to the consi¬ 
deration of the stories told of the discovery of toads, ‘ ante¬ 
diluvian toads' as they were once called, inclosed in solid 
rocks and in the heart of trees, where they had boon sup¬ 
posed to have existed for centuries, deprived of tho possi¬ 
bility of access to cither food or air; though, when found, 
they were alive and vigorous. Nor do these stories rest 
solely' on tho doubtful hearsay evidence of uneducated per¬ 
sons. Thus Smellic, in his ‘ Philosophy of Natural II istory,’ 
alludes to tho account in the ‘ Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences’ for the year 1719, of atoadfoundulive and healthy 
in the heart of an old elm; and of another discovered in 
the year 1731, near Nantz, in the heart of an old oak, with¬ 
out any visible entrance to its habitation. From the size of 
tho tree, it was concluded that the animal must hare been 
confined in that situation at least eighty or a .hundred 
years. He adds, that, in the many examples of toads found 
in solid rocks, exact impressions of their bodies, corre¬ 
sponding to their respective sizes, were uniformly left in tlie 
stunos or trees from which they were dislodged; and he 
asserts that it was said that there existed, when he wrote, 
a marblo chininey-])iece at Chatswortb with a print of a 
toad in it; and that there was a traditionary account of the 
place and manner in which it was found. 

'These end similar facts,’ adds the author last above 
quoted, * are supported by authorities so numerous and so 
respeotable, that it is unnecessary to quote them. Many 
abortive attempts have boon mado to achouut for uii 
animal’s growing and living very' long in the situations 
above described, without the possibility of receiving nou¬ 
rishment or air; especially as, like all other animals, when 
put into an exhausted receiver, the toad soon loses its ex- 
istenco. Uixin this subject I shall only hazard two ob¬ 
servations. The toad, it is well known, when kept in a 
damp ‘place, can live several months without fuud of any 
kind; though, in its state of natural liberty, it devours 
voraciously spiders, maggots, ants, and other inseeis. 
Here we have an instance, and there are many, of an animul 
whose constitution is so f^med by nature, that it can exist 
several months without fOcaiving any portion of food. Ac¬ 
cording to our ideas of the necessity of frequent supplies of 
nourishment, it is nearly as difficult fer us to conceive an 
abstinence of four or six months as one of as many years, 
or even centuries. The one fitet, therefere, may he as rea¬ 
dily admitted aa tho other. The same remark is equally 
applicable to the regular rospiralion of air., The toad, and 
many other anitnklh /him some peculiarity in their consti¬ 
tution, can live very long in a torpid state without seeming 
to respire, an^et their 'principle of life is not entirely ex- 
Ungiifebed. iieiicS the tead may, and actually does, livo 
many rears in situtrtions which exclude a free intercourse 
with ttte external air. Besi^ almost all the above, and 
umilar facts, must, from thpir nature, have been discovert 
hy common labour^ vriio sm totally unqueli^d forex- 
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WBining every ciroumstance with the djgeemmg eye of a 
philosopher. In rocks there are many chinks as well as 
ftssures, both horizontal and perpendicular; and in old 
trees nothing is more fl-equent than holes and vacuities of 
different dimensions. Thinugh these fissures and vacuities 
the eggs of toads may accidentally bo conveyed by water, 
the penetration of which few substances are capable of re¬ 
sisting. After the eggs are hatched, the animals may re¬ 
ceive moisture and small portions of air through the crevices 
of rocks, or the channels of aged trees. But 1 mean not to 
persuade, for I cannot satisfy myself. All I intend is, to 
recommend to those gentlemen who may hereafter chance 
to SCO such rare phenomena, a strict examination of every 
circumstance that can throw light upon a subject so dork 
and mysterious; for the vulgar, ever inclined to render un¬ 
common appearances still more marvellous, are not to be 
trusted.’ 

Upon the above observations it will only be necessary to 
remark, that the general impression on the mind of the 
writer seems to have been against the alleged discoveries, 
whilst the reasoning which he puts forth in its favour is, to 
say the least, very vulnerable, and in some points at variance 
with itself. It is difficult, indeed, to assign limits to sus¬ 
pended animation; but it is very improbable that where, 
as we have seen, it is probable that nature has made a pro¬ 
vision for the ordinary period of hybernation, the animal 
should continue to e.xist for many years after the supply 
iniist liiivo become exhausted. The theory of the convey¬ 
ance of eggs by water is very feeble, and its extreme ira- 
jirobability will be manifest to those who will consider for a 
moment the mode of reproduction, and the metamurphoses 
which the creature undergoes. With regard to positive as- 
sorlion, we could adduce many instances to show the care¬ 
less way in which people—aye, even well-educated people— 
will relate as facts those appearances which they think they 
have seen. Wo once heard a person, of no mean attain¬ 
ment in one branch of Natural Philosophy, but no zoolo¬ 
gist, give an account of a zoological phenomenon which we 
had witne.ssed, and had our reasons for watching narrowly. 
His statement was, in some points, entirely the reverse of' 
the truth; and yet he did not intend to deceive: but his mind 
being filled with foregone conclusions, and his observatior. 
—if observation it might be called—being inaccurate, the 
result was error, which he was unconsciously disseminating. 

That frogs, toads, snakes, and lizards ‘occasionally issue 
from Slones that are broken in a quarry, or in sinking wells, 
and sometimes even from strata of coal, at the bottom of a 
coal-mine,’ may be readily admitted; but, as Dr. Buckland 
well observo.s, in the paper recording his experiments on this 
subject—and to these wo shall presently allude—* the evi¬ 
dence is never perfect to show that the reptiles were entirely 
enclosed in a solid rock; no examination is ever made until 
the reptile is first discovered by the breaking of the mass 
in which it was contained, and then it is too late to ascertain, 
without carefully replacing every fragment (and in no case 
that I have seen reported has this ever been done), whether 
or not there was any hole or crevice by which the animal 
may have entered the cavity from which it was extracted. 
Without previous examination, it is almost impossible to 
prove that there was no such communication. In the case 
of rocks near the surftice of the earth, and in stone quarries, 
reptiles find ready admission to holes and fissures. We 
have a notorious example of this kind in the lizard found 
alive in a chalk-pit, and Drought alive to the late Dr. Clarke.’ 
The same author remarks, &t the first eifort of the young 
toad, as soon as it has left its tadpole state, and emerged 
from the water, is to seek Shelter in holes and crevices of 
rocks and trees. * An individual, wftiich when youiig may 
have thus entered a cavity by some very narrow aperture, 
would find abundance of food by catching insects, which 
like itself seek shelter within such cavities, and may have 
soon increased so much in hulk as to render it impossible to 
go out again through the narrow aperture at which it en¬ 
tered. A small hole of this kind is very likely to be over¬ 
looked by common workmen, who are the only i^ple whose 
operations on woi^ and stone disclose cavities in tlm interior 
or such substances.’ 

Without, then, attempting to throw discredit upon the 
observations publial^ Upon this curious subject by authors 
whose character for veruoity is unquestionable,—-those of' 
Uuettard, in 1771’*, of Edwards, 1824'*, and of Mr. Thomas, 
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in Sniiman’s Journal, in addition to those ahOTe alluded tu 
for example,—we may conclude with Dr. Buckland. in his 
remarks on the last publication, that the several authentic 
and well-attested cases to be found in such memoirs, ‘ amount 
to no more than a repetition of the facts so often stated and 
admitted to be true, viz., that reptiles occur in cavities of 
stone, and at the depth of many feet in soil and earth; but 
they state not anything to disprove the possibility of a small 
ajierture by which these cavities may have had communica¬ 
tion with the external surface, and insects have been ad¬ 
mitted. The attention of tho discoverer is always directed 
more to the toad, than to the minutice of the state of tho 
cavity in which it was contained.’ 

Dr. Buckland commenced his experiments in November, 
1825. He caused twelve circular cells to bo prepared in a 
large block of coarse oolitic limestone, from Heddington 
quarry, near Oxford. Each coll was about one foot deep, 
aud five inches in diameter, and had a groove or shoulder 
at its upper margin, fitted to receive a circular plate of glass, 
and a circular slate to protect tho glass; the margin of this 
double cover was closed round, and rendered impenetrable 
to air and water, by a luting of soft clay. Another block 
of compact siliceous sandstone (Pennant grit, of the Bristol 
coal formation), was made to contain twelve smaller colls, 
ouch six inches deep aud five inches in diameter, and each 
under the same double cover as the first-mentioned colls. 
A live toad was placed in each of iheso twenty-four celts on 
the 26lh Nov., 1825, and tho double cover of gloss and slate 
was placed over each of them, and cement^ down by a 
luting of clay. Dr.. Daubeny and Mr. Dillwyii, who were 
present, ascertained and noted the weight of each toad (they 
had all been imprisoned together in a cucumber frame, 
some of them for two months previously), as it was immured. 
The largest weighed 1185 grains; tlio smallest 115 grains; 
and they were distributed equally, small and large, among 
the limestone and sandstone cells. The blocks were bnriod 
in the earth of Dr. Buckland’s garden, three feel deep. On 
the loth of December, 1826, these blocks, which had re¬ 
mained unopened from the period of their inhumation, were 
e.vamined. Every toad in the smaller cells of the sandstone 
block was dead, and so much decayed, that they must have 
been dead for some mouths. The greater jiart of those in 
tho larger cells of the oolitic block wero alive. No. 1, 
which weighed when placed in its coll 924 grains, was re¬ 
duced to 698 grains. No. 5, whoso weight at the same pe¬ 
riod was 1185 grains, had increased, it is assorted, to 1265 
grains. Dr. Buckland observes, that tho glass cover over 
this toad’s cell was slightly cracked, so that minute insects 
might have entered; but none were discovered therein. 
In another cell, the glass of which was broken, and its tenant 
dead, there was a large assemblage of minute insects; and 
a similar assemblage was observed also on the outside of tho 
glass of a third cell. In tho coll No. 9, a toad which 
weighed at its entrance 988 grains, had increased to 1116 
grains. The glass cover of this cell was entire, but tho 
luting that secured it was not attentively examined; and 
Dr. Buckland observes, that it is probable that there was 
some aperture by which small insects found admission. 
No. 11 liad decreased from 9.SG to 6.52 grains. 

The result of Dr. Buckland’s experiments was, that all 
the toads, both large and small, inclosed in sandstone, and 
the small toads in tho limestone, wore dead at tho end of 
thirteen months, a fate which befel all the largo ones also, 
before the expiration of the second year: these last wore 
examined several times during tho second year, through the 
glass covers of their cells, but without removing them to 
admit air; they appeared always awake, with open eyes, 
and never in a state of torpor; hut at<each successive exa¬ 
mination they became more and more meagre, till at last 
they were found dead. The two toads which when first exa¬ 
mined had increased in weight, and were at the end of the 
first year careftilly closed up again, were not exempt from 
the common annihilation, but were emaciated and dead 
before tho expiration of tho second year. 

When Dr. Buckland enclosed these toads in stone, he at 
the same time placed four othbr toads, of moderate size. In 
three holes cut for that purpose, on the north side of the 
trunk of an apple-teee. Two were placed in the lugest cell, 
and each of the others in a single cell, the cells being nearly 
circular, about five inches deep and three inches in dia¬ 
meter. These were carefully closed with plugs of wood, so 
as to exclude access of insects, and were apparently ahr 
tight. Every one of the toads thus' * pegged’ in the 
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•knotty cntran« of the tree was found dead and de¬ 
cs^ at the end of the first year. 

Four toads were, at the time the others were shut up, 
each placed in a small basin bf plaster of parts, four inches 
deep and five inches in diameter, having a cover of the same 
material luted over them: these were buried at the same 
time and in the same place with the blocks of stone, and 
on being examined at the same time with them, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1826, two of the toads were dead; the other two alive, 
but greatly emaciated. 

Dr. Buckland concludes from the experiments generally, 
that toads cannot live a year excluded totally from atmo- 
■peric air; and from the experiments made in the larger 
wlls in the oolite, that there is a probability that Uiose ani¬ 
mals cannot survive two years entirely excluded from food. 
(‘ Zoological Journal,’ vol. v. p. 314.) 

These experiments bring us to faculties more ospocially 
possessed by the Reptiles in general, and especially by the 
Anurous Batrachians. 

Absorption of Air and Water, Exhalation, and Transpi¬ 
ration. —A rapi4 process of absorption and evaporation of 
fluids, by the pores of the skin, gives to the Anurous Ba- 
trachians the power ofresisting heat. If a frog be plunged 
into water, of a tempeinture of 40® (centigrade), it will not, 
it is assorted, live more than two minutes, though the head 
be left out so as to enable it to respire freely; yet a frog 
will sustain the action of humid air heated to the same 
temperature, for four or five consecutive hours. A sudden 
transition however, from a low temperature to a high one, is 
generally speedily fatal to these anii^als. Their proper 
balance of animal heat is kept up by a regulation of the 
evajioration of liquid absorbed, or by the transpiration of the 
matter, the quantity of which is augmented in proiiortion as 
the external heat i.s more intense; and the aniroui resists it 
as long ax the moisture is not desiccated by the air. When 
it can no longer repair the loss of the moisture already taken 
up, a frosli absorption of liquid, it perishes. The frogs, 
in this particular of their organisation, have been compared 
to the vessels called Alcarazos, used for cooling water, by 
the transudation ;iormitted by their porous structure. Dr 
Townson, who made observations to some extent upon this 
subject, and had two frogs, which ho named Damon and 
Musidoro, feund that a frog would sometimes absorb in 
half an hour as much as half its own weight in water, and, 
in a few hours, nearly its entire weight: when the animal 
so flllod was placed in a warm and dry situation, it gave off 
this fluid nearly as rapidly as it had accumulated it. He 
contends that the frog tribe never drink, and general ob¬ 
servation goes to jirove that the frogs, tree frogs, and sala¬ 
manders do nut sWaUow liquids, being supplied by the 
priKcBS tiefuro mentioned. The meagreness of some of those 
animals, in a statu of comparative desiccation, and their ap¬ 
parent plumpness after they have renewed their supply of 
moisture, is very striking. If, when so supplied, they are 
suddenly surprised, they can get rid of their loud instanta¬ 
neously. Few who hikve conic on a frog by surprise, in a 
moist moadon', have not observed that, during its first leap, 
it emits a quantity of liquid from its vent. “ Whatever 
this fluid may he,” savs Dr. Townson, “ it is as pure as dis¬ 
tilled water and eqtially tasteless; this I assert, as well of 
that of tho toad, which I have often tasted, as that of frogs.” 
This fluid is the liquid absorbed, by tho skin of the abde- 
men principally, and for which toads and frog* are ever on 
the look-out Tile dew on the lusrbago is a frequent source 
of this necessary supply, and in dry seasons toads will 
bury themselves m moist sand or earth for the purpose of' 
sucking up through tlmir skin any aqueous partides which 
may Ip; around them. The fluid is oontaiura in a sac, ge¬ 
nerally consisting of two lobes, situated in tlie lower part of 
the aMomen under the viscera, and is conducted to the re- 
eeptade by particular vessels, which are certainly not the 
unters or urinary canals from the kidneys: tliese tirinary 
eanib have their exit lower down in the cloaca. Blumen- i 
baefa. and even Cuvier, in Ids ” Lemons d’Anatomie Com- j 
pa^.” oonsidemd this bilobatod bag os tlie urinary blad* j 
Mir in the frog and toad; but Townson shows tiiat it has 
M oonnexion with the uniteri wld^, ts we have ^n, has! 
its poaterior opening lower dMr» in the cloaca, while these 
taoeptaeieB tvminate in the frront of Jthat intestine. 

Brain, ijfarvous Sffetem, and Sswwa.-—The brain and 
nervous qratUni'-aif the Anurous Batraduans ate, as in the 
leptilee gOMiliBik aomposed of an opoephalon consisting of 
• g w d w ftlw w t and medoBa oN^ngataf a spmat 


chord; and the nerves which are given off from these 
sources to the different organs of the body. So far the 
system is modelled upon that of mammiferous animals and 
Oirds, but the cerebellum is proportionally much’less. The 
reptiles have also a ganglionaiy nervous system, or a great 
double sympathetic nerve. 

Touch.—Tho naked skin and its sensibility to variations 
of temperature would seem to indicate a considerable de¬ 
gree of perception, as to the physical and even chemical 
nature of the bodies with which it comes in contact. But 
touch, properly so caUed, con hardly exist in a high state of 
development in the greater part of the Anurous Batrachi¬ 
ans. They have, indeed, no noils on their toes, which uro 
much longer in the frogs than in the toads:' and in many 
of the genera and secies the toes are terminated by fleshy 
appendages, as in Pipa, which has also an elongated flusliy 
muzzle; tho tree frogs also (Hyla), have the extremities 
of their toes dilated into fleshy clisks, which, like the acela- 
bula of tho SepiadiB, adhere by their circumference. These 
enable the animals to walk in all directions upon flat sur¬ 
faces, and to adhere to them even when they are of tho 
smoothest nature. The sense of touch is probably more 
highly developed where this organization is manifested. 

Taste. —Probably not at all acute. The tongue, as we 
have Seen, is an organ for the capture of the prey, which is 
swallowed entire almost in the same moment that it is taken. 

Smell. —This sense would seem to be almost rudimentary 
in the Batrachians. A simple opening pierced from tho 
end of the muzzle to the front of the palate, with a fleshy 
and concave membrane at its external extremity, moving in 
unison with the respiratory action, is strongly contrasted 
with the intricate and beautiful structure of the nasal or¬ 
gans, which are so highly developed in tlie carnivorous 
mammalia and birds. 

Hearing. —There is a considerable difference in the 
structure of the organ of hearing among the Anurous Balru- 
chians. The Pipas, for instanco, have a sort of small valve 
upon the tympanum, somewhat similar to that pcssessed by 
the crocodiles, and probably intended to protect the luciii- 
brane against the pressure of the water when tho animal 
resorts to great depths. Hyla ax\d Rana has k the tyuipa- 
num distinctly manifested by the delicacy of its .■ftrueliirc 
when compared with the other integuments of the liciid. In 
the toads the tympanum is not apparent. The reader will 
find a good example of the organ of hearing in a prepara¬ 
tion (No. 1575), in the Museum of tlie College of Surgeons. 
It is the head of a bull-fing {Rana pipiens, Linn.), showing 
tho free and wide external communication, or “ meatus” of 
the organ, and the thin, semi-transparent vibralilo mem¬ 
brane, or drum of the ear, which is stretched across tho 
entrance of tho meatus, and is adapted to ro^puud to the 
impulse of sound conveyed through air. Tho cavity of tho 
tympanum is laid open on the left side from below, showing 
the long, slender bone (columella, or ossiculum auditus) 
which terms the medium of communication between tho 
membrana tympani and the labyrinth or internal ear. The 
wide vertical passage, or Eustachian tube, by which tlic 
cavity of the tympanum communicates with the fauces, is 
also laid o))en on the left side, but is seen entire on the 
right, 11118 communication preserves the equilibrium be¬ 
tween tlie air in the cavity of the tympanum and the atmo¬ 
sphere without; and an equable pressure is consequently 
sustained by the membrana tympani under every baromo- 
trioal variation. ‘It may be observed,’ continues the learned 
author of the Catalogue,' that the extent and freedom of the 
Eustachian passage axe in relation to the size and expused 
condition of the tympanic membrane, and perhaps also to 
its fbrm, which is convex externally, and thereforo the 
more liable to be affected by undue pressure from without, 
being only supported behind at a small part of its super- 
floies.’—(Ca/. Oallet^ Physiol. Series, vol. iii., part 1.) 

Sight,—Tho precision with which a toad measures the 
distance of an insect, and captures it with its tongue the 
moment the victim if within reaclt of that organ, shows a 
high and accurate development of the organs of sight, as 
applicable to short distauoes at least. pupil is, in ge¬ 
neral, round, but in the Anurous Batrachians, whese habits 
are nocturnal (the toad, for instance) it is atmular cr linear. 
The humonn vary in tfaefr .proportions in the different ge¬ 
nera, but thserwteUine humour has been imtioedof greater 
density and of I m 0 iie-- 8 idiorical figure in the aquefi'i %pe- 
cias. The mbits are generally incomplete, and sometimes 
protected, win CaraiophrySt by fifldi at diidkened cuUck)- 
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In the Anurous Batracbians there ore lachrymal glands, 
and the tunica conjunctiva is so pierced as to permit the 
tears to run into the cavity of tho mouth. 

Reproduction. —Tho male organs of generation in the 
Anurous Batrachians consist or true testicles situated in 
the cavity of the abdomen below the kidneys, and tho 
deferent canal* terminate in tho cloaca, there being no ex¬ 
ternal male organ. The ovaries in the females correspond 
in situation with that of the testicles of the males, and are 
of considerable volume. Their free extremity forms a sort 
of trumpet-shaped opening, and the oviduct terminates in 
tho cloaca, whence the eggs are excluded. Blumenbach 
describes the frogs of his country as having a large uterus 
divided by an internal partition into two cavities, from 
which two long convoluted oviducts arise, and terminate by 
open orifices at the sides of the heart. The ovaria, he says, 
lie under the liver, so that it is difficult to conceive how the 
eggs get into tho above-mentioned openings. The uterus, 
ho adds, opens into the cloaca. The toads, according to him, 
have not the large uterus ; but their oviducts terminate by 
a common tube in the cloaca. 

At the season of reproduction, besides the vocal mani- 
fcslalions, there are others which visibly distinguish the 
male in many of tho Anurous Batrachians. At each croak, 
the male green frogs project from the commissure of the 
mouth two globular bladders into which the air is intro¬ 
duced and the throat swells and becomes coloured. In tho 
males of the red frog the thumbs of the anterior feet become 
considerably swollen and covered by a Mack and rugose 
skin at this period. The usual mode of union of the male 
and female, whicli generally lakes place in the water, is 
too well known to require dcserii)!ion ; the former excites 
the latter to exclude the eggs, and focundales them as they 
are protruded. These eggs arc enveloped in a sort of 
delicate, mucous, penncablc membrane; they arc, when 
excluded, most frccpienlly agglomerated either in glutinous 
masses or chajilets, and increase considerably after they are 
lilnnged in the water. Tliore are however some curious 
modificntious of the disposition of tlic eggs in certain sjiucies 
of (lie Anurous Batrachians. Tlie accoucheur toad Uiufo 
flA.'7e/»-»/''OT«ol’Laurouli), for instance, assists the female in 
excluding the chaplets of egg.s, and disimsos them round 
liis thighs, something in tho form of a figure of S. lie is 
then said 1o carry them about till the eyer, of theembno 
become visible. At the projicr period for hatching, he 
conveys his progeny to some stagnant piece of water, and 
deposits them, when the eggs break and the tadpole comes 
forth and swims about. The male Pipa, or Surinam toad, 
as soon as the eggs aro laid, places them on the back of the 
female, and fecundates them. Tlie female (sec the cuts at 
the end of this article) then takes to tho water, and the skin 
of her back swells, and forms cellules, in which the eggs are 
hatched, and where the young pass their tadpole state, for 
they do not quit their domicile till after the loss of their 
tail and the development of their legs; at this period tho 
mother leaves the water, and returns to dry land. 

Swammerdam gives tho number of eggs in a female frog 
as 1400, and M. de Montbeiilard counts 1300. In these 
eggs there is a greenish albumen which is not easily 
coagulable. Tlie yolk or vitellus is absorbed by tlie em¬ 
bryo, and an abdominal cicatrice indicates the umbilicus in 
young individuals. It is not rare to meet with double 
germs in a single egg, but most of these proto abortive, 
though some give birth to monsters with two heads, six 
logs, and two tails, as well as to hermaphrodites. The act 
of copulation is of considerable duration, both in the Che- 
loniaus and Anurous Batrachians; and is recorded as being 
prolonged from a period of eighteen days to thirty-one and 
ttpwards before the male quits the female. There seems to 
be a preponderence of males over females; and to this most 
probably may bo ascribed the frequent occurrence of frogs 
and toads sticking on the heads or fishes, such as carp and 
tench. In our climates, the early part of the spring is the 
season of reproduction, when the frogs and toads of both 
sexe.s quit the localities of tiicir late hybernation and their 
ordinary haunts, and move, instinctively to those stagnant 
waters which are propa; for their purpose, and where they 
aro then collected in swarms. 

The young Atiurons Batrachian enters life under an 
entirely different form from that which it is afterwards to 
assume; and undergoes, tho insects, a scries of metamor¬ 
phoses or transformations t|ll it arrives at its perfect state. 
In their hnA stage, the vo«t% imv an elongattkl body, 


a laterally compressed tail and external branclum; their 
small mouth is furnished with horny Looks or teeth for the 
separation of vegetables, and they have a small tube on tho 
lower lip by which they attach themselves to aquatic plants, 
fee. The external branchim next disappear, and become 
covered with a membrane, being placed in a sort of sac 
under the throat; and the animal then, as wo have observed 
when treating of its respiration, breatlies after the manner 
of fishes. Tho head, which is furnished with eyes and 
nostrils, is confounded with the large globular trunk dis¬ 
tended with the great extent of tho digestive canal, and it 
has a largo tail for swimming. In this state it is called in 
English a tmljmle, and iii French tetard, from tho great 
apparent volume of the head. Soon the posterior limbs are 
gradually put forth near the origin of the tail, and are de¬ 
veloped first; tho anterior feet then begin to show them¬ 
selves ; the tail gradually becomes less and less, shortens, 
shrinks, and seems at last to bo absorbed; Ihu mouth 
widens, and looses its horny processes or jaws; tho eyes are 
guarded by eye-lids; the belly lengthens and diminishes in 
comparative size; the intestines become sliort; the true 
lungs are developed, and the internal branbhim are ublile- 
rated; the circulation undergoes an entire change; and tho 
animal, hitherto oiitirely aquatic and herbivorous, becomes 
carnivorous, and for the most part tcrrostriiil. 

Mr. Thomas Wharton Jones (Eoo/. Pror.., March, 1837) 
observes, that when the right gill of the tadpole (lisa])pcars, 
it is not, as is usually supposed, by the closure of the fissure 
through which it protrudes, but by the c.xtciisimi of tho 
opercular fold on the right side towards tliut of the left, 
forming hut a single fissure, common to the two hraueliiul 
cavities, through which the left gill still iirolvudes. Hu 
also remarks, that coiulitioiis analogous to llio.-u uliich 
occur during several slage.s of (lii.s proco'-s exist in tho 
branchial fls.sures of the aiiguilliform genera, Rj/lagebran- 
c/tus, Monoptmis, and ^ynbrunchux. 

In *he ninseura of Ihe Uoyal College of Surgeons there 
arc numerous iiistriiclivo prejiarations ilhisiralive of tho 
roproductne luiutioii in tlio Anurous Bairacliiaiis; they 
are at present uinuiiiibercd, but their numbers will bo soon 
attached, and their de.sc.riplions iniblished in tho fourth 
volume of the ‘l’liysiologi<al Series’ (Galloiy). In this in¬ 
teresting collection will be foinid llie male organs in Rana, 
liuj'o, and Pipa {.Aalerodiic.l.ijlinoi'^wojoi), and tiie female 
organs in tho same genera, holh in Uie iiiioxcited and jiro- 
creative state. Thoie is a very complete series of the 
raefamol'phic stages of Rana j.iiradoxa, with dissections 
deiiioiistnilhe of the inte,riial hraneliiie, tlio convoluted iti- 
Icstiiie, and the luilimental extremities. We would parti¬ 
cularly draw the student’s attention to a female Pipa with 
tho cells fully deieloped, eoutainiiig tlie tadpoles in dif¬ 
ferent stages, and a section showing that tho cells are only 
skin deep, and that the cutis is separated from the sub¬ 
jacent muscles by large lymphatic rc'crvoits. Another 
female specimen shows the cells in progress to disappear¬ 
ance after their function has been performed. 

Particular Pixeretions. —Tho alleged venom of the cotn- 
luou toad, so long a subject of popular belief, had been 
rejected by many modern naturalists, among whom Cuvier 
may be particularly mentioned. Dr. Uovy however found 
the venomous matter to bo contained in follicles, chictly in 
the true skin and about tho head and shoulders, but also 
distributed generally over the body and on the oxlromilics. 
Pressure causes this Iluid to uxudo or even spirt out to a 
considerable distance, and a sufficient quantity may be thus 
collected for examination. Dr. Davy found it extremely 
acrid when applied to tho tongue, resembling the extract of 
ueunite in this respect; and it even ^acts upon the hands. 
With a small residuum it is soluble in water and in alcohol: 
acetate of lead and corrosive sublimate do not affect the 
solutions. It remains acrid on solution in ammonia; and 
when dissolved in nitric acid, it imparts a purple colour to 
it. Combined with potash or soda, it becomes less acrid, 
apparently in consequence of partial decomposition. It is 
highly infiainmable as left by evaporation of its aqueous or 
alcoholic solutions; and the residuum which appears to 
give it consistenco seems to be albumen. More acrid than 
the poison of the most venomous serpents, it produces no 
ill effect when introduced into the circulation. A chicken 
inoculated with it was not affected. Dr. Davy conjectures 
that this ‘ sweltered venom’ is a defouce to tho toad from 
carnivorous animals; and wc have seen a dog, whefi urged 
to attack one, after some hesitation, drop the animal front 
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•t« mouih in a manner that left no doubt that he bad felt 
the ofTects of this excretion, which Dr. Davy thinks may be 
auxiliary in docarboniring Uie blood. 

The toads are also said to possess, besides, two glandular 
masses (parotids), which, when jiressod, exude through 
small holes a yellowish thick humour of a musky odour. 
The other odours also which many species of toads produce, 
it docs not seem yet ascertained from what source, are very 
remarkable. Roesel, author of the beautiful work on Frogs, 
compares some of these to the smell of garlick or of vola¬ 
tilized sulphur of arsenic, or even ignited gunpowder; 
others again, ho says, produce an effect on the nose like the 
vapour of horseradish, mustard, or the leaves of monk’s- 
hood rubbed between the fingers. In one instance only he 
states it to be probable that this emanation comes from the 
cloaca; and bu<^ seems te'bc the opinion of M. Dum6ril, 
who states that' he has been assured that, in certain in¬ 
stances, the water in which some of those animals had been 
placed and there purposely irritated or excited, had become 
so acrid tliat the tadpo1e.s of frogs and salamanders intro¬ 
duced therein hardly survived the immersion. 

Geographical Dutrilmtimi attd Hahits. - Warm and tem¬ 
perate but moist cliraatos are the localities most favourable 
to the Anurous Batracliians. Extreme cold is fatal to 
them, and so is extreme dry bout. They are unable to 
sustain violent and sudden changes of temperature. In 
moderately warm climates, and those where there is a con¬ 
siderable degree of cold during a part of the year, they 
bury themselves, in winter, cither under the eartli or in the 
mud at the bottom of the water, and there pass the season 
of hybernation without taking food or air, till the spring 
calls them forth; when the same frog which had passed so 
many munth.s without respiration would expire in a few 
minutes if prcvvntcd from shutting its mouth and so sup¬ 
plying itstdf with air by deglutition. The general habits of 
tlio tribe may bo collected from the different sections of this 
article, and fioiii the descriptions of thoso forms in it which 
may lie noticed in the course of this work. 

NA.T1TRAI, History and Systematic Arrangement. 

Aristotle appears to have been well acquainted with such 
of the Anurous Batrachiaiis as fell within the scope of his 
observation. lie separates the marsh-frogs from the toads 
and tree-frogs, and gives a good account of their org.atiixa- 
tioii, habits, and reproduction, excepting that ho seems 
to have been of opinion {Hut. lib, v. c. 3) that there was 
iiitruiuission on the part of the male. (Hist. lib. i. c. 1 ; 
lib. ii.e. 1, IS; lib. iii.c. 1,12; lib. iv.o. 5, 9,11; lib. vi. c. 14 ; 
Jib. viii. c. 2, 29, 8ic.) Pliny, whoso Natuial History is 
little bettor than n collection of ill-digested notes,* and 
who borrowed most largely ftom Aristotle, treats of the 
Reptiles in book xi„ and desoribos with sufficient accuracy 
the tongue and voice of frogs (c. 65, 112). 

Btllon, Roiidelot, Salviani, and Gesner, are the first 
authors who claim oju attention after the long dark period 
which began to briwten about the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. The latter, who devoted thirty-four folio 
pages to the natural history of fro^, accumulated a vast 
mass of facts, and deserves the praise lavished uiion him bv 
such men as Boerliaave and Toumefort. Aldrovanii 
followed towards the close of the same period, and, at his 
death, in 1605, left materials for fourteen volumes, in fpfib, 
which were afterwards published. A considerable portion 
of his first book on (Ugitatod oviparous quadrupeds is 
occupied by his history and commentaries on the frog tribe. 
Jonston notices them, hut comprises his compiled history 
within the compass of two not my long articles, I 

Our couhtiyman Ray appears at the head of the syste¬ 
matic writers On the subject, and though hiS ' Synopsis’ 
cannot be considerOd as much more than a sketch, it deserves 
attention as an attempt at natural classification. 

Unnaus. at first, mode his ‘ Amphibia’ consist of animals 
whose body was either naked or scaly, whoso teeth were 
pointed and which had no grinders, and no radkted fins. 
He afterwards added the Diodon, and the greater part of 
the cartilaginous fl8he^ hnder the designation of * Amphi- 
him ffantea? 

The first classification was tlw result of his own views, 

•' IlB aaWn nua erUhi<HV4Ut,smS<*valr fmiui Inutteott), <h tonn A fain 

extntlA )«• awasM <hitt miwIim ebtpltn$, ta y jjolsmnt d« liSexlviii 
aul n« w nnpoilnit in* A u utamM ttrwnmaat dll*i malt qul offreul. ittun- 
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I and he appears to have been misled into the second by the 
assertions of Dr. Garden. In the last edition of the ‘ Sys- 
tema Naturse' (the 12th) he places the great genus Sana 
between the genera Testudo and Draco, maDiig it the 
second genus of his first order, Rmitilia, of his third class. 
Amphibia. The Reptilia he shortly churactorizos as 
‘ pedati, spirantes ore,’ and admits into it the genus jDacer/a 
in addition to the genera above stated. The * Amphibia 
Seriientes' and ‘Amphibia Nantes' form the other two 
orders. 

Passing by Klein (1751) we come to tho work published 
with the name of Dr. Laureuti,* which has done so much 
for this branch of zoology. The class ‘ Reptilia ’ compre¬ 
hends, in this book (1768), three orders only, viz. the So- 
Uentia, Gradientia, and SerperUia. The Salimtia com- 
priso the Anurous Batraebians, oonsistiiig of the following 
genera: tlie Pipas (Pipa), the Toads (Bufo), the Frogs 
(Sana), and the Tree-Frogs (Hyla). The author adds the 
genus Proteus, founded on the larva of Sana paradoxa. 

Before the appearance however of the ‘ Specimen Me- 
dicum’ of ]..aurenti, Roesel published his magnificent work 
on the Frogs of his country (Nuremberg, 1758). He is 
justly noticed by Cuvier as one of tho most ingenious ob¬ 
servers and elegant designers of subjects of natural history. 

Soopoli (1777) varies so little in arrangement from 
Liniiasiis, though tho characters are differently but not 
better worded, that he need not detain us from the work of 
Lacepede, published (1788, 1790) as a continuation of 
Buffoii, under tho title of ‘ Ilistoiro Natiirclle des Qiiad- 
rupildcs Oviparcs et des Serpens.’ Under tho second class 
of his oviparous quadrupeds he ranges the Frog tribe in 
three genera, Les ChrenouiUes, Les Raines, et Les Crapauds, 
and these genera comprise 33 species. 

M. Alex. Brongniart (1799, 1800, 1803) divides his 
class Reptiles into four orders, viz. Chehmians, Saurians, 
Ophidians, mH Bairachians ; in tin's fourth order lie admits 
the genera Grenouillc, Crapmid, Raine, and Salamandre. 

Latreillo (1801, 1825) makes the Amphihia adass, which 
he divides into two orders, the Caducibranchiata and Perm' 
nihranchiata. The Caducibraiichiatc Amphihia ho sub¬ 
divides into the Anurous ortaillcss, and the failed ( TJrodiles). 
The first subdivision comprises tho genera Pipa, Bitfo, 
Sana, and Hyla. 

Daudin, in his ‘ Trait(; Gt'-ncral* (1802, 1803), adopts the 
method of Brongniart, and seems to have bestowed much 
research on tho Anurous Batraebians, of which he has left 
an ‘ Histoire Parliculiiro,’ in one vol. 4to. with 38 plates 
representing 54 species. 

Cuvier (1798, 1817, 1829) admits the following genera 
among the Anurous Batracliians in bis last erlition of the 
‘ Rdgne Animal:’— Sana, Ceratophrys, Daetylethra, Hyla 
(Calamita of Schneider and Merrem), Bt^o, Bombinator 
(Rhinellaot Fitzinger, Oxyrhynchusot Spix),the Otilnphesf 
(Cuv.), Breviceps of Merrem (Engystoma of Fitzinger in 
part), and PiiM. 

M. Dum6ril, who states that he has made Reptiles his 
particular study, and who succeeded to the chair of M. 
Lac6p(ldc, hag published much on the su^cct, and promises 
at the end of tW last volume on the ‘ Reptiles’ (Suites d 
Suffon) to present a complete table of arrangement. This 
work has not yet advanced to tlie Batraebians. 

Oppei, besides hU two memoirs in the 19tb vol. of the 
‘ Anuales du Muafium de Paris,’ one of iAtie!iili^ ll]|)oa'itiie 
Bafcrachians, puhlisbed in 18)1 bis'Prodromus,’ in' '4to. Hu 
third order of ‘ Naked Reptiles pr.B[gmchians' is.diviM 
into the Apoda (Cecilia^ Anurous Batra¬ 

ebians (Frogs), anil the Caudeda, Urod^les or Tailed Batra¬ 
ebians. B^<h PipCh Sttmiii'md Hyla, are the genera of 
the Anurous Batraebians. 

Merrem (1790, 1820, 1821) makes his second class, the 
Batraebians, consist of three orders, vis,; I, Apoda ( Cecilia); 
2, Salientia; and 3, Gradi^tia. Among the Satientia, 
which are ^e Anurous Batracliians, are comprised the 
^neta Hyla or Calqgpita, Ratu Brmoeps, Bombinator, 
JHpa, and Bt^o. 

M. deBlainviUe (1816,1828) divides the Reptiles into two 
classes, the second of which, Iwhydid Amphibians or fr7w- 
dipeltifimus (naked-skinned) Reptiks, bailor the first of 
its fi>ur orders the Batrttehiaas, which consist of the four 
Imding generic foms of Anurous Batracliiaue, and aM 


‘ ’ -t type, RsasMasg sril ks t t. ' ' ^ 
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separated into two suborden according to their habits, the 
first being the Aquiparous, and the second the Dorsigerous 
{Pipa). 

Mr. Gray (1825, 1831) considers the a separate 

claw, and, like Fitzinger (1826), divides them into those 
which undergo a metamorphosis end those which do not. 
He subdivides the Ranidee into the genera Ram, Cerato- 
phrys, Hyla, Bi^o, Rhinella, Dactylethra, Bombinator, 
Strmubws, Breviceps, and Asterodaciylus! (Waglor), or the 
Pipm. In 1835 he introduced to the Zoological Society a 
toad (Bombinator Australis) from Swan River, observing 
tluit the form had not been previously met witli out of 
Kuiope. 

The zoological divisions of MM. Cams and Ficinus 
appeared about the same time, and they adopt, with regard 
to the Reptiles, very nearly tlte classiftcation of Merrem and 
the views of Oken, whose works wore published iu 1800, 
1816, and 1821. 

Dr. Harlan, in 1825, published his account of the Ame¬ 
rican Reptiles, which ho divides into Butrachians, Ophidians, 
Saurians, and Chclonians. Several species of the (Jaudated 
Batrachians are enumerated, and they are tullowed by the 
Tailless Batrachians, as Rana, Bufo, llyla. 

Mr. Haworth, in his dichotomous or binary method 
(1825), divides the Batrachia into Apoda and Pedulat the 
latter he subdivides into Halientia, as Pipa, Hykt, Bi(fo, 
Bombinator, Brevicepts, Rana ; and Gradieiitia, which he 
subdivides into the Mutabilia (those which undergo a itio- 
lamorpliosis, Salamawlrtc for instance) and the hmnutaWia 
(those whicli do not, l^rnteus and the Sirens). 

Fitzinger (1820) separates the Reptiles into the Monopnioa 
and Dipniia, and the latter he subdivides into — 1, the Mii- 
tubilia; 2, the Imniutabilia. In the first subdivision are 
found the Randids, the finfono'ids, the Rmnbtuutordids, 
the Pijmds, and the Salamandro'ids. The four first em¬ 
brace tlie wliole oftho Anurous Batrachians. The Pipdids 
are cliaractorized as having no tongue, an organ whicli 
exi.sts in the tliree oilier families, lii the Bombinntordids 
the tympanum is hidden, whilst it is perecplible in llie 
BuJ'ondids, which have no teeth, and are thus distinguished 
from the Randids, where the teeth are distinct. 


Ritgcn (1828) divides the Anurous Batrachians or Py- 
gomnlgi into the Tree-Frogs, Bdidlipodnbatrachians; the 
Frogs, Phyllopodobatrachians; and the Toads, Diadactylo- 
batrarMans. 


The system of Waglcr (1830) takes organization as the 
basis of its arrangement, and he makes the class Amphibia 
consist of eight orders, viz.; the Tortoises, the Crooodilians, 
the Lizards, the Serpents, the Greets, the Cecilias, the 
Frogs, and the Ichthyodes. 

He then characterizes the seventh order, that of tlic Frogs 
(Ranee), as having no penis, and undergoing a melamorpho- 
sis; and divides thorn into two families, the first con¬ 
sisting of those without a tongue (Aglossee), and the second 
of those which possess a tongue (Phaneroglossee). The 
- first of these consists of but one genus, Asterodaeti/lus 
(Pipa) ; tlie rest of the genera of the Anurous Batrachians 
• belong to the second. Such are Xennpus (Wagler), Microns 
(Wagier), Calamita (Fitzinger), Hymiboas (Wagler), Atue- 
tris (Wagler), H7jas (Wagler), Fhyllomedusa (Wagler), 
Scinax (Waglor), Dendrobates (Wagler), Phyllodytes 
(Wagler), Enydrubius (Wagler), Cystignathus (Wagler), 
Ram (LinntDUs), Pseudis (Wagler), Ceratophrys (Boi'd), 
Megalophrys (Kuhl), Hemiphractus (Wagler), Systoma 
(Wagler), Chaunus (Wagler), Paludicola (Wagler), Pelo- 
bates (Wagler), AXytes (Wagler), Bombinator (Menem), 
Bufo (Linneeus), Brachycephaltis (Fitzinger). 

Muller (1832) divides the Amphibia into two groat orders, 
i,the Smly and the Naked. The Anurous Batrachians belong 
of coijrse to the latter. He thus places the characters of 
the two orders in opposition to each otlier. 


Scaly. 

Occipital condyle simple . . 

True ribs. 

Auricle of the heart double . 
Internal ear vrith fcnestrcei 
oralis and rotunda . . J 
Cochlea (h'mapdn of thoi 
French), distinirt . . J 
Penis, simple or double . . 


Naked. 

Double. 

None or more rudiments. 
Simple.* 

Fenestra ovalis only. 

None. 

None. 


* Dr, Darysnl AimsuS WCI>ntt>s»,*s«* beibn staMd. as- 

tertjiinad tint the nniieta, widen (a aMalMUlj abnphi.ia la naliSz aaiwatad 
bUotwa diiialttsaby ttcaauilaia liMWMin 


No metamorphosis . I Generally a distinct mota- 
1 morphosis. 

1 Distinct branchioc, with 
No branchiffi > either persistent or noii- 

J permanent holes. 

Skin scaly, escutchooned, 1 , , 

orcuirassed . , . . / 

Schinz (Naturgeschicte und Abbildungen dor Reptilien, 
Leipzig, 1833) follows for the most part the classification of 
Waglor. There are numerous plates, collected from the 
best ttiitliorities, and it may bo considered a good class- 
book. 

Tlio following cuts will convey to the reader an idea of 
some of this leading forms among the Anurous Batrachians 
in then' adult state. 



Rtiua luluatiib (two tbtids sat. Kize). 
Eiiropi'a 



Ccruto]>lu78 granobu (two-thuds uut. size). 
Amenctt. 



Bufo (luktf out 

Surope. 

WUkaftB&des yiawaCtbufiiot 
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Oxy»’hynchu>» bioolm 
Houlh Atneiwtt. 




Lnor«!ttli ( Aat imAaff Sartnun Tuad. InuJ*. 

^{^ictUtWOf tH9e«lt».ft«kd their ftHwthM 
ls^lK»4^«rh|6hHlilmeAiu«l^iftBdth«»tiWDW«e«itMnr. Th«MMliM|i9- 
, w« tadi>4W«» in dUTtfreut ategat of dcrt«h)|HaMH»« 



Hyla bioolor (half nat* elzt^. 
EUiUth America. 


Fossil Frcxjs. 

Fossil frogs have been found in Ihc coal-foraiation of llic 
Rhine (Fapier-kohl} in company with the fishes Lriirixctn- 
mterurus and L. papyraceus. Two species have been du- 
sci ibcd, and there are many examples in the museum at 
Bonn. In this country specimens arc to bo found in the 
oollcclions of l^ord Cole and Sir Philip Egerlon, burl. 

FfttXiSBIT, the common name of a wild water-plant, 
called liydrocharis Morsua Ruum. • 

FROISSART (JEAN, or JOHN), was born at Valen¬ 
ciennes about 1337. lie was the son, as is conji'cli’.rcil 
from a passage in his poems, of Thomas Froissart, a her.nl d- 
paintcr, no inconsiderable profession in the days of chi\alrv. 
The youth of Froissart, from twelve years upwards, as ho 
liiiiisclf infoints us, was spent in every species t.f elegant 
indulgence. In the midst of his dissipation however, lie 
early discovered the ardent and inquisitive spirit to which 
W’o owe so much; and even at the age of twenty, at the 
command of his ‘ dear lord and master. Sir Roliert of 
Namur, lord of Boaufort,' he began to write the history of 
the French wars. The period from 132(i to 1350 was 
ehiclly filled up from the chronicles of Jean le Bel, canon 
of Liege, a cmiHdent of John of Hainaull, and celebrated 
by Frois,s!yt for bis diligence and accuracy. It is roason- 
tiGle to behete that this work was interrupted during a 
jom-ney to England in the train of Philippa of Ilainault, 
tlic heroic wile of Edward III., and mother of the Black 
Pnneo. Froissart was for three or four years secretary, or 
clerk of her chamber, a situation which he would probably 
have roluiued but for a deep-rooted passion for a lady of 
Flanders, which induced him to return to that eouulry; a 
eircumsianoo equally favourable to the history of thoCoii- 
tineiil, end unfortunate for that of Britain. During his 
residence in England he visiled the Scottish monnluin.s, 
which he traversed on a palfrey, carrying hi^ own portmim- 
loau, and attended only by agieybound. His eliaracter of 
historian and poet introflucod hi'm to the court of David 11., 
and to the hardly less honourable distinction of flftoou ' 
days’ abode at the castle of Dalkeith with William, curl of* 
Douglas, where he learned ponsonnlly to know iho race of j 
heroes whose deeds ho has repeatedly celebtaled. Ho was^ 
in France at Melun-sur-Scino about April 20llt, 13GG; 
perhaps private reasons might Lave induced him to lake 
that road to Bordeaux, where he was on All Saints’ day of 
that year, when the princess of Wales was brought to bed 
of a son, who was afterwards Richard II. The prince of 
Wales setting out a few days aflerwartBt for the war in 
Spain against Henry the Bastard, Froissart oceumpahied 
hun to Dax, where the prince resided some time. Ho bail 
expected to attend him during the continuance of this 
great expedition, but the prince would ^not permit him to 
go farther; and shortly after his arrival sent him hack to 
the queen his mother. Froissart could not have made any 
long stay in England, since in the following year, 13C8, ho 
was at different Italian courts. It was this same year that 
Lionel, duke of Qarence. Bon of the king of England, es¬ 
poused Joland, daughter of Galeas II., duke of Milan. 
Froissart, who probably was in his suite, was present at the 
magnilloont reception which Atafideas, count of Savoy, 
sumamed the Count Yerd, ggre'liim on his return; ho 
describes the feasts on this oe^ion, nnd does not forget - to 
tell us Ihnf they daneed iiyiBihy of his composition. ,Frora 
the court of Savoy he retififhed to Mihm, Where the same 
count Amadeus gasw him * good e^ctie, a sort of coat; 

thence hewe toEoioiiSva 
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and Ferrara, where he iveeire^ forty 4tteats from the kinj; 
of Cyprus, and thence to Rome, IiH^tead of the modest equC 
page he travelled with into Seothmd, he was now like a 
man of importance, traveling on a handsome horse, at¬ 
tended by a heikney.: It-was about this time that Frois¬ 
sart experienced- a loss which nothing could recompense— 
the death of queen Philippa, which took place in 1369. He 
composed a toy on this melancholy event, of which, how¬ 
ever, he was not a witness: for he says, in another place, 
that in 1395 it was twenty-seven years since he had seen 
England. According to Vossius and Buliart, he wrote the 
life of queen Philippa; but this assertion is not founded on 
any proofs. 

Independently of the employment of clerk of the cham¬ 
ber to the queen of England, which Froissart hod held, he 
had been also of tlie household of Edward III., and even of 
that of John king of France. Having however lost his pa¬ 
troness, he did not return to England, but went into his 
own country, where he obtained the living of Lcstinos. Of 
all that bo performed during the time he exercised this 
ministry, he tells us nothing more than that the tavern- 
keepers of I^estines had live hundred francs of his money 
in the short space of time he was their rector. It is men¬ 
tioned in a manuscript journal of the bishop of Chartres, 
chancellor to the duke of Anjou, that, according to letters 
sealed December 12, 1381, this prince caused to be seized 
fifty-six quires of the ‘ Chronicle’ of Froissart, rector of the 
parish of Lestines, which the histortan had sent to be illu¬ 
minated, and then to be forwarded to the king of England, 
the enemy of France. Froissart attached himself after¬ 
wards to Wenccslaus of Luxembourg, duke of Brabant, 
perhaps in quality of secretary. This prince, who had a taste 
for poetry, commissioned Froissart to make a collection of 
his songs, rondeaus, and virelaya; and Froissart, adding 
some of his own pieces to those of the prince, fumicnl a sort 
of romance, under the title of ‘ Mcliador; or, the Knight 
of the Sunbut the duke did not live to see the completion 
of the work, for ho died in 1384. 

Immediately after this event, Froissart found another 
patron in Guy count de Bluis, who made him clerk of his 
chapel, for which Froissart testified his gratitude by a pas¬ 
toral and epithalamium on a marriage in the family. He 
passed the years 1335, 1386, and 1387 sometimes in the 
Blaisois, sometimes in Touraine; but the count de Blois 
having engaged him to continue his history, which he left! 
unfinished, he determined in 1388 to take advantage of the*' 
peace which was just concluded to visit the court of Gaston 
Phoebus count do Foix, in order to gain full information of 
whatever rellned to foreign countries and the more digtB.nt 
provinces of the kingdom. His journey to Orlez, the chief 
residence of the count de Foix, in company with SirEspaing 
du Lyon, is one of tho most interesting parts of Froissart’s 
' Chronicle.’ The count de Foix (of whom we have already 
B|>oken in a former article) received and admitted him os a 
iqjpmber of his househWld. Hero Froissart used to entertain 
fasten after supper by reading to him the romance of 
Meliador,’ which he had brought with him. Aftes a long 
)journ at the court of Ortez he returned to Flanders by 
10 route of Avignon. Wo learn from a poem referred to 
by Monsieur de St Palayo, that on this occasion the his- 
iHnam always in quest of adventures, mot a personal one 
wnti which he could have dispensed, being robbed of all the 
ready money which his travels had left him. After a series 
of journeys into different countries for the sake of obtaining, 
infonnatioir, we find him in 1390 in his own country, solely 
occupied in the oomplction gf his history, at least until 1393, 
)|i|Hi||^as again at Paris. From the y^r 1378 ho had 
onf^HKpm pope Clement YU. the reversion of a caiionry 
at in the coHection of his poetry, which was com¬ 

pleted in 1393, and elsewhere, he calls himself eanon of 
tdlle; hut pope Clement dying in 1394, he gave up his 
expectations ■of the reversion, and began to qualify himself 
as canon and treasurer d the collegiate ehnroh Of Chimav, 
which he probably owed to the friendship of the count ue 
Blois. 

In'1395 I^iisart revisited England, where he was re¬ 
ceived. with jllrks of high &voac and affection by Richard 
II. and|Kal fiunily. Here he went on collecting for 
hb hif^,^^'had the honour to piesent his * Meliador’ to 
he hmll, was .rnueh delighted with it, * for he conid 
k and rUad Ftaheh ve» vreU.’ After a residence of 
emhatbs Ftaissatt h!ifyfiqiBda(id,and at hb departure 
' ved from the king a tdlnr goblit eonftdning a hnndzed 
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nobles. He finally settled at hb benefice of Cfaimay, and 
emplc^ed as usual the hours of hb lebure in arranging and 
detailing the information colleoted in hb travels. Four 
years brought him to 1399, when the melancholy fate of hb 
benefactor Richard II. became the subject of bis latest 
labours. It b uncertain how long Froissart survived the 
death of Richard and the conclusion of his ‘ Chronicle;’ he 
was then about sixty years old, and died shortly after at 
Chimay, according to an entry in the obituary of the 
chapter. 

I’he period of hbtory embraced in Froissart’s ' Chronicle’ 
is from 1326 to 1400. The best of the old editions of the 
original is that of Lyon, in four volumes, in folio, 1559. The 
latest b that in the ‘ dollection des Chroniques Nationales 
Fran 9 aises, avoc Notes et Eolaircissements, par J. A. 
Buchon,’ in fifteen volumes, 8vo., Paris, 1824-1826. Frota- 
sarl’s ‘ Chronicle’ seems to have been firet printed at Paris 
by Ant. Verard, without date, 4 vols. in filio, and was 
reprinted by Guill. Eustace, Par. 1514. There are two 
English translations; one by Buurchier lord Berners, made 
‘at the high commandment’ of king Henry Vlll., fol. 
Loud., Pinson, 1525-6 ; reprinted in two volumes, 4lo., 
Lund., 1812, under tho editorial care of E. V. Utterson, Esq.; 
the other, * with additions from many celebrated MBS.,’ 
translated by Thomas Johnes, Esq., appeared ‘ from the 
Hafod press,’ in four volumes, 4to., 1803-1805. 

Tho principal particulars of Froissart’s life have been 
hero condensed from that by St. Palaye, tronslated and 
edited by Mr. Johnes, Svo., Loud., 1801, and revbed and 
remublished in 4to., Hafod, 1810. 

There are several splendidly Illuminated manuscripts of 
Froissart’s ‘ Chronicle,’ quite or nearly contemporary, pre¬ 
served in the British Museum: one a complete copy, belong¬ 
ing to tho old royal library of the kings of England, 14 V. 
ii.-vi.; another consisting of the second and fourth books in 
the same collection, 18 E. i. and ii.; a third in the Harlcian 
Library, MSS. 4379 and 4380, containing tho fimrth book 
only; the fourth copy is in the Arundel collection lately 
transferred from the library of the Royal Society, No. 97, 
containing the first, second, and third hooks; but this MS. 
is mutilated, and has lost many of its illuminations. 

FROME, a town in the parish of Frome Selwood and 
hundred of Frome, and in the county of Somerset, 105 
miles west-by-soulh lioin London. It b agreeably situated 
on tho river Frome, a branok of the Avon, and on the 
north-east doclivily of several hills contiguous to the forest 
of Selwood, whence tho town is frequently called Frome- 
Selwood. It is lighted with gas, but irregularly built, and 
the streets are narrow and ill-paved. The borough of 
Frome was not represented before tho passing of the Reform 
Act; it now returns one member. It is nut incurporatud. 
It was formerly governed by a bailiff, but is now under tlic 
superintendence of the county magistrates. Frome is in 
the diocese of Bath and Wells. The parish church, 
dedicated to St. John Baptist, is a handsome structure, 
surmounted by a quadrangular tower with a neat slono 
spire. The average net income of the vicarage is 720f.; 
patron, the marquis of Bath. Thu town Ls said to bo 
prospering, and contains several extensive manufactures of 
woollen efoth, mills for rolling iron, and somo considerable 
breweries. According to tho census taken in 1831, its 
population was 11,240. There is a grammar-school of 
tho foundation of Edward VI., besides several other insti¬ 
tutions, among which is a ^od charity-school. 'J he mar¬ 
ket-day is Wednesday. The cattle-lUirs are hold 24ih 
February, 22nd July, 14th September, and 26ihNovember. 

(Carlisle’s Top. Diet. ; Collinson's Hist, umjt Ant. qf the 
County of Somerset, Bath, 1791 ; Beauties qf EngUtnd and 
Wales; Parliamentary Papers, &o.) 

FROME, river. [Somkrsbtshihe.I 

FROND, a botanical term intended to .etqtress sucli 
organs as are composed of- k stem and a leaf qomlnned; the 
leaves of ferns and palms were thought ‘to bo of this 
nature; bat.as it is now known tba.t .tne leaves of such 
plants are in no important respect , different from those of 
other plants, the term frond has ceased to have any precise 
moaning, and is disused by the best botanists. 

-FRONDE, the name of a political &ction in Framee 
during the minority of Louis XIV., which was hostile to 
the prime minister, Cardinal Mazarin, and to the queen 
regent, who support^ him. In eon^uenee of some dit- 
I pntee bedweon the parliammit of Paris and Uie court, on the 
i ocoaaitm of some new tnm UTied>y the minister, the ear- 
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dinal oi^liwd ike erraet of the present a&d of one. of the 
couneilfen of the puliameut in Auguet, l<46, end this act 
yiw the eigtud of a otvil war. The pafty opposed to the oourt 
affected to declare tbenuelvea not a^nst the queen's 
government, but only against the cartUnal, whom they at¬ 
tacked by accusations dnd lampoons, from which they de- 
riwd the name of'■ Frmtdeurs,’ ‘eensurere,’ or ‘jeerers.’ 
They had for leaders the duke of Beaufort, the duke of 
Kdmours, the prince of Conti, the duko de Venddmc^ the 
abb6 de B«ta (afterwards- cardinal), marshal ^Turcnne, and 
otbot men of the first rank, as well as ladies, among others 
the dnchms de Longueville, who was a most conspicuous 
and vblent partisan. The people of Paris took part with 
the Frundeurs: they drew chains across the streets, at¬ 
tacked the troops, and obliged the queen to liberate the 
two members of the parliament. This was called ‘ the day 
of tlie barricades.’ A kind of truce took place, but the 
parliament oontiuued refractory, the court hostile, and the 
people tumultuous; and the queen regent seeing bersulf 
obliged, in January, 1R49, to remove from Paris with her 
son to St. Germain, charged the duke of Orleans and the 
prince of Condd with the tusk of reducing Paris by block¬ 
ade. Louis XIV. was then little more than ton years of 
age, hut he never forgot the humiliation of being obliged 
to leave his capital, and tltis was the first cause of his sub¬ 
sequent hostility towards tho parliament. That court, in the 
mean time, exercised sovereign power in the capital, levied 
troops, and passed a resolution declaring cardinal Masartn 
a public enemy, and outlawing him. (‘ Hisloiru du Parle- 
meut de Paris,’ Amsterdam, 1769.) After sumo fighting 
in the neighbourhood of Paris a truce was made, a general 
amnesty was granted by the queen, the parliament retained 
ftlU liberty to assemble, and the queen, king, and minister 
re-entered Paris in the month of August. Tho disturb¬ 
ances, however, cuntinuod lu the provinces, especially in 
ProvenceaudGuienne, where the local parliaments resisted 
tho authority of the respective royal governors. In 16S0 
tho queen, hurt by the overbearing lone and high preten¬ 
sions of the prince of Cundfi, made her peace with some of 
the Frondeur leaders,'aud caused the princes of Condti and 
Conti to he arrested. Upon this t he duchess of Longueville, 
marshal Tureunc, and others, raised tho standard of revolt 
in the provincos, aud were joined by the Spaniards from 
Flanders. The war, which now assumed a mure serious 
aspect, eontinued till I66.S, when Turenne made his peace 
with the court, and Maznriu returned m triumph to Paris.— 
[Oowok', Louis db.] 

FRONDICULA’RIA. [Fora-minifeus..*] 

FRONDI'POR.\. [Milueporiu.*.] 

PRONTIGNAN. [Hkrault.] 

KRONTirNUS, SEXTUS JULIUS, bom of a pa¬ 
trician family, was prmtur of Rome, a.d. 70, and about five 
years Utter Was sent by Vespasian to Britain, where he 
seems to havo remained three years, daring which he con¬ 
quered the Silures. (Tacitus, Agrimla, 17.) About A..n. 78 
fie was succeeded by Agricula in the command of the troops 
iti Britain. On his return to Rome Ite wrote, under the 
reign of Domitian, his work ‘ Strntegematica,’ in four books, 
in which he gives short anecdotes of numerous Greek and 
Roman genends, illustrative of the practico and resources 
of war. Nerva entrusted him with the sumrintendenoe of 
the supply of water to Rome, and while idling this office, 
which be retained under Trepan, he wrote his work on the 
aqueducts, which has been printed in the earlier editions 
tinder the title of* De Aquis qu» in Urhem iniluant,’ but 
is now generally known by the title ‘ De Aquseductibus.' 
It cmituns much valuable information on the mode in 


whMi aattent Rome was supplied with tmter, and on 


of that oify. FroBtinus died under Trajan, about aj>.. 106. 
Several otbw works tmve been attributM to hiin, such as 
.*De> OdoBiW fDe Liiidtibns.’ ' De (Jualitate Agrorum,’ 
bM. eqeipinriy widmut foundation. See the Bipoatine 
eutidn w Iw works, with a lift ^ FroBtiaui» Sro, i7Si. 
Kis iNni '49UBdustibtts’ was tnnakted into Franeli 
" nndfflle tB^Wk^ viaw. 4to„ Paris, 18S«. 
f»ONlliSMSQK’1ikal^ (w priadpel &ee of a 
hpkp ttie liesR^v^.; seen iq or at the ftont. 

AMWMn * M quad mlraiata oauspti^iit.* Heaoaf by 
Alfarai^ we diB tha eegtaved tidaiir.ab<Mdc or theerkt 
'Wl|^ |ho4 ^t^e, a # 


FRONTO. MARCUS OORNBUUS, bom at Cirta, in 
Aflrica, of an Italian fomily, after stuping in his own coun¬ 
try, came to Rome in the reign, of Hadrian, and acquired 
great reputation as a rhetorician and grammarian. Anto¬ 
ninus Pius apMinted him precentor to his Uwo adopted suns, 
Marcus Aumius and Lucius Verus, whose oonfidenco and 
affection lie gained, as is proved by their letters. After 
being consul, Pronto was appointed to a government 
in A^io, which his bad health prevented him ftom illluig. 
His learning and his instructive converaation are mentionod 
witli praise byAulus GelUus, the historian Appian, and others 
of his contemporarios. He died in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, at an advanced age. Until of late years we had 
nothing of his works, except ft-agmeuts of bis treatise ‘ De 
Differentia Verborum,’ being a vocabulary of the so-called 
syuonymes; but in 1815 Angelo Mai having discovered in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan a palimpsest MS. on which had 
boon originally written some letters of Pronto to his two 
pupils, deciphered the text wherever the writing was 
not entirely obliterated, and published it with notes. It 
happened, by singular good fortune, that Mai, being some 
years after appointed librarian of the Vatican, discovered in 
another palimpsest volume another part of Fronto’s letters, 
with the answers of Marcus Aurelius and Verus. Both tho 
volumes came originally from the convent of St. Columba- 
nus, at Bobbio, the monks having written them over with 
the Acts of the 1st council of Calchedon. It happened that 
one of tho volumes was transferred to Milan, and the other 
to Rome. Mai ppblisfaed the whole in a now edition: ‘ M. 
Cornelii Frontonis et M. Aurelii imperatoris epistula; L. 
Veri ct Antonini Pii et Appiani epistularum reliquim: 
Fragmenta Frontonis et scripta gramraatica,’ 8vo., Rome, 
1823. These letters are very valuable, as throwing addi¬ 
tional light on the age of tho Antonines, confirming what 
we know of the excellent character of Marcus Aurelius, 
and also showing his colleague Verus in a more favourahlc 
light than he had been viewed in before. The affectionate 
manner in which both emperors continue to aiMress their 
ibrmer preceptor is very touching. Two or three short epistles 
of Antoninus Pius are also interesting. There are besides 
many letters of Pronto to various friends, a few of which are 
in Greek.. The work was translated into French, and pub¬ 
lished with tho text and notes, 2 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1830. 

FROSINO'NE, DELEGAZIONE DI, a province of 
tho Papal state, is bounded on the north and west by tho 
tiotiiarca or province of Rome, e'ast by the Terra di Lavoro 
in the kingdom of Naples, and south by the Mediterranean. 
Its greatest length from north to south, from the ridgo 
north of Anogni, which divides the valley of the Sacco from 
that of the Anio, which latter makes part of the province of 
Rome, to Monte Circello, which is the most southern point 
of the Papal state, is about 4U miles ; its greatest breadth 
is about 30 miles, and its area is reckoned to be 1360 square 
miles. (Neigebaur, Gemalde Jtaliens.) Its population in 
1830 was 123,300. (Calindri, Sagmo Staiistico dello Stato , 
Pontificio.J This province inpludea also in its jurisdiction , 
the small district of Ponte Corvo, which is in the valley of' 
the Liris, within the territory of Naples, but belongs to theJ 
pope. The province of Frosinone consists of four natural? 
divisions: 1. The Valley of the Sacco, which is fertile; 
2. The mountains north of it, the Hernioa Saxa, or Rocks of 
the Hernioi. which are mostly barren; 3. The Mounts Le- 
pini, VoIscoTum Montes, south of the valley of the Sacco, 
which are partly quIiivalM 1 and 4. The Pomptine Marshes, 
extending south of the Mounts L^ni to the sea-coast as 
far as Monte Ciroello and Terngiina. The province con¬ 
tains 7 towns and 44 terre, ot villages, having a communal 
couuoB, and 24 hamlets. (Calindrii) Frosinone, buQt <m a 
hiH above the iunorion (ff the river Cossa with the 6aoc(^ is 
the caiiital of ue province, and the residence of the deleg^. 
An aooountofthe principal towns of^ province ia given 
under CjjpBtawa m Rows. 

FHOST^sARS^ or Cry^horna, aa instrument m- 
verited' by Dr. Wollaston for exhibiting the freesiog of 
water in yuem, and at f diptanee frina Hte source of cold; 
'diaftiltoa ^ tnakl% it and pt m M are auirly tints 

Let a ^ass tube be tahi|ii,^png its intamM dhuneter 
shout one^bth of an irith a hail at each extremity 
of about one inch in arid let the tube be bent to 

a riigln «ff hiiif i« teifo Imn each ba|l. 
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more dian half Adi) it will be liable to be buMt'Iiy tihe ex- than probable, ^ introdueod bj the NorminX, iiispMial!;^ 
pension of the Water in Areozing; the remainins cavi^ of sueh as were suited for the manuAiGture of cider.' ' 
should be as perfect a vacuum as can be-readily obtained. Apples are usually'divided into thrM' principal sortpi' 
One of the balls is made to terminate in a capillary tube, according as thqr are fitted for dessert, for Kitchen use, or 
and when water admitted into the other has been boiled for oider. For dwsert; the following are ebrly varieties: 
over a lamp for a considerable time, till all the air is ex- Early Red MarmWet, Early Harvest, Oslin, Kerry Pippin, 
polled, the capillary extremity, through which the steam ie and Summer Golden Pippin. Jn succession to tiiese,’ the 
still issuing wii^ violence, is neld in the flame of the lamp Wormsley Pippin, King of the Pippins, Golden Reinette, 
till the force of the vapour is so ikr reduced, that the heat Ribston Pippin, Court of Wick, l^orson’s Plate, a ro¬ 
of iho flame has power to seal it hermetically, markably handsome dessert apple, Goldeh Harvey, qtte of 

When an instrument of this description has been sue- the very higliest excellence, Hughes’s Golden Pippin, He- 
cessfully exhausted, if the ball that is empty be immersed refordshirel^atmain, Lamb Abbey Pearmain, Court-Pendu 
in a freezing mixture of salt and snow, tne water in the plat, which blossoms late, thereby escaping the spring frosts, 
otlicr ball, though at the distance of two or three feet, will Reinette du Canada, Old Nonpareil, and Scarlet Noraarcil. 
be frozen in the course of a very few minutes. The vapour For early kitchen use: • Dutch Codlin, Keswick Cqdiin, 
contained in the empty ball is condensed by the common Hawthorndon, Nonesuch, which last deserves particular 
operation of cold, ana the vacuum produced by this con- notice on account of its beautilhl transparency when made 
deusation gives opportunity fur a fresh quantity to arise into apple jelly, for which purpose it is the best sort known, 
from the water in the opposite ball, and with so groat a re- For winter and spring use, from many excellent varieties, the 
duetion of its temperature, that the water freezes. following are selected; Blenheim Pippin, which may be 

According to the doctrine which docs not admit of the also used at dessert, Dumelow’s Seedling, Bedfordshire 
existence of positive cold, we should represent the heat of Foundling, Alftiston, Gloria Mundi, Royal Russet, Brabant 
the warmer ball to be the agent in this experiment, gene- Bollefleur, Northern Greening, Norfo&Beauttn, from which, 
rating steam as long as there remains any excess of heat to the ‘ Beauflns,* or * Beefins,’ so generally to be seen in the 
be conveyed. But if we should express the cause of its London shops, are prepared; and French Crab, which will 
abstraction, we must say that the cold mixture is the agent, keep above a year. For cider, Siberian Bitter-Sweet, Foxloy, 
and may observe in this instance, that its power of freezing Red Streak, Fox Whelp, Golden Harvey, Coccagee, Hagloe 
is transferred to a distance by what may bo termed the Crab, and Cooper’s Red Streak, are amongst the most 
negative power of steam. celebrated. 

FROZEN OCEAN, a term used to indicate the seas sur- Of the varieties of Peaks, few, till lately, hove originated 
rounding the Poles, in which great masses of ice swim about, in this country ; most of Iho kinds in "foi-mer cultivation 
It is consequently synonymous with Icy Sea, and in some wore from Prance, but they generally requited the protec- 
degree also with what aro called the Arctic and Antarctic tion of walls. The greater intercourse with the coiitinent 
Seas or Oceans. consequent upon the establishment of peace in 1815, led to 

FRUIT, in botanical language, signifies tlrat part of a the introduction of a number of new and hardy vai'ietios o 
jilant in which the seed is lodged, whatever its size, colour, this fruit from Belgium, whore its cultivation and improve 
or texture may be, so that the seed-like grain of a sage, the ment bad been, aiyl still ore, attended to with great assiduity, 
grain of corn, the nut of a chestnut, the dry capsule of a These now varieties, with some of equal merit, and even 
lilac bush, are as much fruits as those of a peach, an apple, superior hardiness, raised within the last few years at 
or a pine-apple. In the ordinary acceptation of the term Downtoii castle, in Herefordshire, now compose the prin- 
huwever the word fruit is exclusively applied to seed cases cipal part of the most select lists, and are at the same time 
which are eatable, and generally to such as require no pre- mpidly excluding the old French varieties from cultivation, 
pa ration to render them fit for food. rears are divided into tliroe classes, dessert, kitchen, and 

The eatable fruits known in this climate are of so much perry. The following are amongst the finest: for dessert, 
iinpottanco to the comfort as well as luxury of society. Citron dos Carmes, Jargonelle, which requires a wall; 
that without entering much into details wo shall here intro- Summer St. Germain, Ambrosia, Fondante d'Automne, 
duco some general observations, which will inform our WhiteDoyennii.if grown asanopen standard; Seckle,LouiBe 
readers what are the kinds most deserving of cultivation in Bonne (of Jersey), Marie Louise, Beurre Bose, (jansel’s 
• select or confined gardens. In doing which we have the Bergamot, which also requires a wall; Duchesse d’Angoa- 
advantage of producing in a condensed form the import- 16mo, Beurr6 Diel, ‘Nclis- d'Hiver, Althorp Crassane, 
ant results of the laborious and costly investigations con- Winter Crassane, Napoleon, Glout Morceau, Passe Colmar, 
siductedfor so mai^y years in the garden of the Horticultural Knight’s Monarch, Neplus Meuris, Easter Beurrii, Beurrfi 
Society of London at Turnham Green. 'These have Ranee. These arc enumerated in their order of'becoming 
already been made known to the public in the second odi- fit for use. For kitclien use: Bezi d’Heri,which is excellent 
tion of the ‘ Catalogue of Fruits,’ cultivated in that esta- for stewi^ and very free from grittiness; BequfineMusqud, 
blishraent; and our only task is to make a judicious selection Spanish Bon Chretien, Double do Guerre, Catiilac, Uvedale’s 
from the thousands of varieties included in the Society’s list. St. Germain. For perry: Oldfield, Borland, Longtand, 
The spedes of cultivated fruits are fe.r from numerous; Teinton Squash, 
and most of those of the temperate re^ns have been in- The best varieties of Pxums for the dessert are, the Green 
troduced, at one period or anotner, into Britain. The genera Gage, Washington, Heine Claude, Violetta, Drap d’Ot, 
from which these have sprang are comparative^ few, and Kirko’s, Coo's widen Drop, Blue Imperatrice. For kitchen 
chiefly included in the naturalordeis Romceee, Vitaceie, Ur- use: Orleans, White Magnum Bonum, Shropshire Damson, 
ticacesa, and Grossulaceso. To the first of these are to here- which last is excellent for preserving, as are also the 
ferred tne genera producing the species called apples, pears, St. Catherine, Coe’s Golden Drop, Green Gage, and 
plums, cherries, apricots, peaches, and nectarines, quinces, Quetsche; the latter is the sort of which the German Ifr ones 
medlars, raspberries, and strawberries; to the second, the of the shops are made, by slow and repeated drying in an 
vine; to the third, the fig and mulberry; and to the fourth, oven. 

'• the gooseberries and currants. Moreover there are chestnuts Crekribs, it is said, were first cultivated in this country 
Kand alberts belonging to CorylacOm; walnuts to Jiiglanda- at Sittingbourn, in Kent, whero thm are supposed to have 
cem, and melon and pine-apple respectively to Cucurbi- been introduced about the time of Heiiry Vlll. 'That 
» taoesD and B(omeUaeaiB. county is still famous for a sort called the Kentish dhany. 

In this place we shall briefly ehumeritto what may be identical with Some of the ’varieties of the Montmorenw 
considered themost valuable varieties of each 08 objects of cherries of the French, They are round, bright red, 
caltivsdtimi. and acid, anfl much used for {nes. They have also the 

AntM are the most numerous class in cultivation, peculiar property of the stalk adhering so firmly to tho 
*'It has been conjeotuied that they were brought to this stone that the latter may be drawn cut without breaking 
country by tbeRomans; but it is doubtfliil whether the varie- the skin, excepting at the bass. The fruit is then dried & 
ties then introdtmed would succeed in this climate, presum- bait sieves in the sun, or ofliervrise placed in a gontly 
lag on tho fact the ATofo <&' Carlo, well knbwn as being heated oven; the cherries will then ksepfor a yeati and have 
so exceodiugly beauja^ and delicious id the North of Italy, the appearattoe of raisins. The best cherries for d«i^ dM 
baa, in one woiffJlnestE^liriisumznerB, proved pale and the Elton, Downton, May Duke, R^ Duke, luii||^t’a 
ii>ripid,and Qiat«hau^ tf ttfo SoUtiiof Eihnpewe ge- SwlyBla«k, Early Purple Gni^, Eiganead,, Elbi^be. 
neially wozthleia injra^im. a olidiar breed, ft Is niore Fdir {nnaerklng, the Kahtnh and Mdreiib , 
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AniO0K» in oultivation are of few varieties compared; 
with anf «f the preceding kinds of iiruits, and of those 
Oie most usefhl are the foUowitm: Large Early, Breda, 
Moorpark, Royal, and Turkey. Toe Breda is the best fur 
•tandards, and when the season is favourable, the fruit on 
«iA although smaller than that grown against a wall, is, 
stotirithstanaing, higher flavoured. A variety called the 
JiStueh-Mutek may be noticed, although not recommended 
ihr cultivation in this climate. It is the sort grown in the 
oases in Upper Egypt, where it produces in great abun¬ 
dance, ^ fruit being dried, and in this state forming an 
artiole- of commerce mr exportation. The apricot blossoms 
than any other fruit-tree cultivated in this country; 
4kenee, most probably, it was called Precocia among the 
Romans, a corruption of which name is traceable in the mo¬ 
dem one of Apricot. In consequence of the tree blossoming 
•0 early, its blossoms, particularly in the case of young trees, 
are extremely liable to drop off in setting. This is not to bo 
Slendered at, when it is considered that the ground is fre-, 
t^aently at the time (March) in as cold a state as at any 
period of the whole season, neither the sun’s heat nor the 
warns rains having reached so far below the surface as to 
Wtum the soil in contact with the roots; and thus, whilst j 
#ie latter are in a medium perhaps a little above freezing, 
the tops, exposed to a bright sun against a wall, are at that 
periad of the season occasionally in a temperature as high as 
SO” or 100° Fabr. The iujurious effects of this disparity 
must be sufficiently obvious to every one, and the only 
remedy to be adopted is to liave a very complete drainage 
below the roots, and the whole soil of the border, not 
retentivo, hut of a pervious nature. If it could also be 
kept perfectly dry previous to the coipmenceracnt of vego- 
totioa, and then only allowed to receive the rain when worm, 
avoiding the cooling effects of meltingsnow and hail, the tree 
would tlius bo placed under circumstances comparatively 
more natural. 

PiucHKs and Nectarines require the aid of a wall to 
bring them to perfection in this climate; and in the more 
Borthern counties of Britain the protection of glass is also 
requisite. They likewise rank among the kinds of fruits 
which are considered of sufficient value to be forced. A 
seleotiou of the best varieties of pcaclies is as follows:— 
Noblesse, Red Magdalen, Royal George, Grosse Mignonno, 
Brilugarde, Late Admirable. Tlie two very best nectarines 
are tlie Elru^, which bos little or no red at the stone; and 
the VfolotUj Hdtive, the flesh of which is rayed with red 
)iear the stone ; this serves as a principal distinction be¬ 
tween these two varieties. For the sake of variety, the Pil- 
nurnton Orange and the While Nectarine may also be in- 
dudeu. A selection of peaches for forcing may consist of 
the Bellegorda, Noblesse, Grosse Mignonne, Royal George, 
Royal Gharlotte, and Barrington. Nectarines for the same 
pUjmae are the Blruge and the Violotte Mdlive. 

best variety of Quinces is the common one. The 
^.(gglugal Quince is distinct; but its fruit does not ripen so 
WoU in this climate as the common quince. Its wood however 
. more in oonffirmity with that of tbo pear, and it 

' dhUnfore u preferable as a stot^k for peats. 

Tfae priiimpat varieties of the Medlar ore the Large or 
WOleh, the Uprigld or Noitingham, and the Stoneloss. 

, is mteemed for its size, and sometimes fur the 

^Ison of .the treci on account of the rustic crooked appear- 
iwpiBe^Wffiieh it assumes. The second is of better quedityies 
;; ingvM' flavour; and the third is amsll without stones or 
■ and keeps longer than the others. 

V BU4n*R)un* compared with many of the fruits men- 
above, diSsr Iktle in their character as cultivated 
. Amnihatef the botanical species IfuHu* id»u*, 

they have arisen; for instanoe, the ddferenoe 
the,aloe and the green gage is very greet; 

, in w woods dimrs only 
■flavmlr, im^ nd widely in size smd forra!{rom 
‘in MMena. Good variaties are tfle Bed 
’ ditto, Bemet. Cornish, and Red Globe, 
neiw eonsiderably reduced in re^d 
iii;«ulUyation. Ry the intro- 
the very OQpno acris have 
fosm the .riimtsof London; 
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let, which retains a fine colonr, Downton, Rlten, Old 
Pine, I^liflc or Conical Hautbois, and the Large Flat do. 
The alpine and wood atrawberries require to be ocoa- 
sionally renewed from seeds; the best varieties are the Red 
Alpine and the White Alpipe. Keen’s Seedling, Roseben^, 
and Grove End Scarlet, are proper for forcing. 

Grapes are brought to h^h perfection in this country, 
tiy the aid of hothouses; in favourable situations some 
kinds ripen pretty well, even on walls_ in’good seasons: but 
open vineyard culture is not practised to any extent in 
England at the pro^nt time, nor is it likely ever to become 
profitable. Varieties of wine grapes therefore need not be 
noticed here, farther than by stating that'they are very nu¬ 
merous ; many of them form small compact bunches like 
the' Miller’s Burgundy,’ which is indeed one o,f them, and 
is the sort of black cluster grape with woolly, mealy loaves, 
commonly seen on the walls of houses near l^ondon. The 
following aro suitable for a vinery:—Black Frontiman, 
Black Prince, Black Hamburg, West’s St. Peter’s, Black 
Morocco, Red Frontignan, White do.. Grizzly do.. Royal 
Muscadine, Chasselas Musqu£, White Muscat of Alexan¬ 
dria; the last requires a strong heat For walls, perhaps 
none fruits better, or forms a handsomer bunch than the 
Royal Muscadine; it is preferable to the Sweetwater, which 
generally forms a ragged bunch in consequence of a groat 
number of the berries being small and abortive; the Black 
Prince and Esperione will sometimes succeed; and the 
Early Black July and Burgundy Black Cluster will ripen 
still better, but the bunches of the latter arc very small. 

The only fruits still remaining to be noticed, the varieties 
of which are of any importance, are figs, gooseberries and 
currants, and pine-apples. 

In some parts of England the Fio bears in the open air; 
but in order to ensure its doing so, a warm, or more strictly 
speaking, a dry subsoil is absolutely necessary, whether it 
be grown os a standarf in the open ground or against a 
wall, or forced under glass. Wherever the soil is retentive 
of water, it will retain the coldness of winter till lato in tlie 
spring. In fact, if the subsoil be very wet, its temperature 
will approximate to that of spring water, which in Eng-,, 
land is little above 50 ° Falir. throughout the whole year; 
an amount of cold which tho roots of the fig are certainly 
not accustomed to in summer in its native climate in Asia 
and Barbary, or even whore it has been naturalised in the 
South of Europe. Or, if tho springs should fall so low 
during summer, as to leave the.roots of tho Fig tree unaf¬ 
fected by their presence, tlie temperature oMic surface 
will he suddenly raised by the first rain tbaiTalls. This 
often takes place towards tho end of summer, and a super¬ 
abundant growth ensues too late for being completed before 
winter. Figs succeed well in Sussex, where the subsoil 
is chalk, and the rain passes off as it falls; and in preparing 
borders for it, the whole should be composed of such mate¬ 
rials ns are pervious to water. Some of the finest varieties 
of figs for this climate aro the Brown Turkey, Brunswick, 
White Marseilles, Nerii; Progiissata, White Ischia, Brown 
Ischia, Yellow Ischia. The Brown Turkey is well adapted for 
forcing, for which purpose the Pregfissaf a. White Marseilles, 
and the White, Brown, and Yellow Isohias are also proper. 

Gooseberries are brought to greater perifection in Bri¬ 
tain tlwn in any other couniry. 'The varieties are numerous, 
and many of them have been raised in Lancashire, cbielly 
by the manufificturiag population, with a view to prizes. It 
is to be regrett^thattnemtter have generally been awarded 
solely with reference to weight; hence a number of large 
but coarse aorta have been brought into cultivation. In 
ipairing the following selection, flavour and not size has 
been kept in view. 

Fruit, red: Red Champagne; Red Warrington; Ketm’r 
Seedling Warrington; Rough RecUnsed for preserving,^ 
Red Turkey; Rob Roy; Iwnmonger. Fhtit, yelkm ■ 
Yellow Champagne; Early SulphuF; BumbulUon, which 
u mtudi used fonr bottling. Fndt, grew: Baiiy Gnen 
Hairy: KtiBaiton Green G^; Green Wa^t; Par- 
kinsTO>B laurel; Maasey^ Heart of Edwards’s 
Jelly Tax. BvU, vdute: White Cl»mw«ie; Early White; 
Wowwaril’a Whitoarotth; Taylorilf Bi^t Venus; Gorii’s 
W^Sagfo; .WiuteBaney^ . 

va&tiea of Currakw f»*»»ble fia edltwatien riw 
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Jln PiN8-AmB k the'only ttopical-fruit trtoh u culti- 
wted to any extent in thi» country* The beet VarietiM eure 
'^llhe Queen, Mqmww Queen, Blaick Jameioh. Brown Siigar- 
loaf, and Black An%ua; tlieEaxille and White Providence 
are cultivated more tat their eire than Bavour. 

FRUITS, PRESERV ATION OF. The apple and pear, 
the two staple fruits of this country, are of so much im¬ 
portance to great numhaes of person^ that we shall not dis¬ 
miss this subject without giving some information concern¬ 
ing the best means of presorving them during the autumn 
and wintw; for it is an oldect of no little moment to he able 
to prolong the duration of me season of these fruits even for 
a single modth* - 

A few. early varieties may be eaten from the tree, or 
when recently gathered; but the greater and by far the 
most valuable portion require to be kept for some time 
until they acquire a proper.degree of mellowness: thus, 
most pears ore extremely Laid when gathered; some even 
remain so during the wilder, and only become melting, or 
of a buttery consistency, in the spring. Apples, although it 
is their property to remain a long time nearly as ensp as 
when gathered, yet arc at first too acid for the dessert, and 
require to be stored up in the same manner as pears, until 
their juices acquire a ricli sugary flavour. Many varieties 
indeed permanently retain their acidity, but suen are only 
proper for culinary purposes, for which indeed their brisk¬ 
ness renders them eligible. 

With regard to the gathering and storin g of apples or pears, 
having in view their mostperlfcot preservation, it is necessary 
that the gathering should bo porlbnnod in all cases when the 
trees and fruit are perfectly dry. No precise time can be 
specified as to the period of the season when any particular 
variety pught to bo taken ; for this is uifluoncod variously 
W ciroumstances conneotod with soil, climate, and situation. 
Tho best general rule is, to gather when the fruit-stalk se- 
poratos easily from the spur, oii the fruit being raised by tho 
hand from its natural or pendulous position. There are 
Bcaicely any exceptions to this rule, unless as regards a few 
of the sunnner and early autumn varieties, in which tho 
flavour is improved by gathering a little earlier than is in¬ 
dicated hy vho above c/iterion. 

The treatment of the fruit after gathering is hy no means 
uniform; some lay it directly on tho shelvos of the fruit- 
room, or-wlierever else it is intended to remain till fit for 
use; others cause it to undergo a process of fermentation, 
palled sweating, hy tlirowiiig it in a heap, and covering it 
with some dry substance, generally straw; in some instances 
oven blankets have been used for this purpose. After it has 
* perspired for ton days or a fortnight, it is spread out at a 
limo when-tlie air is dry, in order to expedite the evapora- 
. tkin of the muisturo. All unsound specimens, or even such 
as arts suspected of being so, are then separated. In the case 
' of particularly valuable sorts, it has been recommended to 
wipe off the moisture with flannel; but this proceeding, fur 
reasons hereafter to be explained, is not advisable. 

Witj} regard to the final storing up, as it has boon proved 
by o^>rienco that certain methods successfully practised 
by i jhdi 'bave turned out a failure when attempted hy 
o^ers, and os these fruits are extensively cultivated by per¬ 
sons variously oircumstanged, some of whom are oompelled 
by necessity to practise perils ngt the very best mode, but 
the best they can ipimman^it wl be proper to detail the 
various methods that have hitherW been tried, hi order that 
Blieh as are most deserving of recommendation may be 
pointed out, as, well os those which ought to he avoided in 
■ every possible ease 

The fbllowiag'are the different modes in which apples and 
pears have been deposited for winter use •—1. In single 
layers on the hare shelves of a fruit-room. 3. In the same 
manner, but coverei^ith light canvass, which must he dried 
occasionally, as it^soclw the evaporation. 3. In close 
drawers; one layer, or several layers in depth. 4. In dry 
casks without any interposing material; a W weeks after 
they are ffwt put in they require to be earefully picked 
over, the casks made perfsotly dry and le-flUed, the head 
closely fitted, and Qie fruit cm no aOeount disturbed till 
unpaeked for use. 5 In boxes, casks, large garden pots, 
•or jars, With pure and dry sand interposed between the 
layers of fruitf 6. In jars in which no sand or other sub¬ 
stance is allowed tp come in contact wirii the friiit, the 
.i^utha of the jars, being covered with a piece of-slate, 
«Kd the whole ponged a quantity of dry sand, so as to he 
l«veial inchw iiroAi tbeflws lAno^herc. The l»nd being 


a'dow conductor'of caloric, the sudden changes of tempera' 
tare and their powerful effects hi eausin| tlM decay of 
' fruits are avoided. 7. In heaps in a dry airy loft, a s^^t 
covering of straw being given to protect them from ' 

8. In baskets lined wim straw, d. In close oellsa dgK ‘ 
eluded from the l%ht, which is in aU oases injurious. : IS, ' 
In dark but airy vaults. 11. On a small scale, undep’ isr 
bell-glass cemented down air-tight; thb must not be dpr^ 
on wood the least resinous, fbr even tho white deal, whk^ 
when made into open shelves, communicates none of its 
flavour to the fruit, yet when supporting a close hell'glass, 
strongly taints whatever fruit is placed in it, hv the ooh' 
fined and accumulating exhalation. 13. Buried in a bmc 
placed on four bricks, under another box invtaded, in an 
excavation so deep that the upper portion of the fruit may 
be Ij- or 2 feet below the surface of the earth. 13. In 
threshed grain, or in com stacks. 14. Reposing on wheat 
straw, with or without a covering of the same. 16. In chaff 
of wheat or oats. 16. In flax-seed chaff.' 17. In powdered 
charcoal; this, if it cannot prevent, will in no degree con¬ 
tribute to decay, either internally or externally. It is the 
substance in which the imported Newtown pippins aw fta- 
quenlly packed, and they would arrive much sounder than 
tney do were it not for the bruises _}hey evidently impwr 
to have received previous to exportation. 18. In dried frm 
leaves. 

Amongst so groat a variety of modes, it is tflivionsly 
of considerable importance to ascertain not only which are 
the best, but which experience has proved to be the worat. 
This inquiry is most advantageously pursued by settling in 
the first instance what the oirenmstances are that have bemi 
universally found detrimental to tho preservation of firuite. 
As was remarked when mentioning the sixth mode, atmo¬ 
spheric changes have very grcal^ if not the most powerftil 
influences: firstly, os regards their calorifle efihots, and 
secondly, their hygrometricol. In the former respect ^ 
expansion and condensation occasioned by the rise and foil 
of tcraporature must work a change in the state of the 
juices, cloublless often at variance with the gradual cfaetafiml 
change which these juices naturally undergo; hence, those 
fruits that are most exposed to vicissitudes of tomperatura 
are found to bo most apt to foil in attaining their ftill 
sugary mellow perfection. Again, when warm weather 
suddenly succeeas cold, the air in the room is of a higher 
temperature than the fruit, until such time as tho laftte 
acquire from tho former an equality of temperature; and 
until such lime as this takes place, the fruit, from its oold- 
noss, acts as a condenser of the vapour existing in 
warmer atmosphere by which it is surrounded, and the sur¬ 
face consequenlly becoraos covered with o great deporition 
of moisture, as will be the case with a glass filled witii water 
colder than the atmosphere of a room into which it is 
brought. The more smooth and glossy the variety of apple 
or pear, the greater is the condensation on its surface. 
Russeted apples and penrs exhibit the least effects in this 
way, their rough dry coat being in less immediate contact 
with the cold juices of the fruit. 

From tho above it is sufficiently evident that variations in 
the state of tho atmosphere, as re^rds its temperature, have 
injurious effects by tne expansion and condensation at the 
juices, and by the deposition of moisture on the 
partly owing to atmospheric humidity, but chiefly to the 
circumstance of the latter being condensed upon 
as above explained. This deposition of moisture tehds to 
decompose the skin and to render it less olficaoious as a 
protector. It therefore follows, that where fruit is net k^ 
closely packed, it should be exposed to as little change of . 
temperature as possible, and should also be preserved from 
full effects of an atmosphere saturated with moisture. 

If a circulation of air could be secured of a uniftfrin tem-^ 
perature and dryness, or nearly so, there » no donbt as 
to the superiority of flavour which the firuit wei^. de- 
quire. , The wato^ particles would exhak, imd at same 
time surivelling would not take place to atqr great extai^ i 
for this chiefly occurs in consequence of expansion ' ' 
contraction, and alternate moistare and dryness of the feiib- , 
fooe, the results of irregularitiee in tlio state of '■?[ 

sphere. It may he here observed, that wiping the j| v?} 
imurioiu. The gkias of friiits are mote, or tow dimpfl 
with a secretion, technically called tihe bloont, whkfli««^> .i 
one will have observed on grapes and plums, on faofh 
whkh H is very eonspiouous, and althoujimleis eo tfii t ‘ 

^ {mus, yet it doefi nist on them, and it» 
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tect, in a pnat measure, the shin from the effects of mois- 

a re. Soilhe fruit-growers are so well aware of this that 
ey will not even handle their most choice wall-pears in 
jnwertug, except by the stalk. 

' . Light 18 h\mA to be injurious; all agree that fruit keeps 
m total darkness. Tills arises from a specific stimulus 
mU% exercised upon the vegetable tissue by this agent. 
If a leaf a green branch, or such a green surface as that of 
aspic or pear be exposed to light, oven in the most dif- 
fhsea state, evaporation takes place; but as soon as the 
htiinuliHl of light is withdrawn, evaporation ceases. Speak¬ 
ing of plants in general, evaporation from the green parts 
tikna plaoo all day long and coases at night. 

^ The preceding observations will explain tho reason why 
it fruit-room is.best in a dry situation, bn the north side of a 
wall or other building where the sun’s heat will not readily 
dis&rb the temperature. Tho roof should he double, and 
thiS^ralls hollow; tho windows small. There should bo a 
frtir command of ventilation; but tho room should also bo 
capeyDle of being entirely shut up. 

Yintilation should be used only when the air, owing to 
the exhalations from the fruit, is not perfectly sweet; when 
Wis is not the case, air must be admitted in wliatever con¬ 
dition it may happen to be ; but it would bo most desirable 
to admit air copiously only whm it /> of an equal tem¬ 
perature teiih that <f the interior of the room. The latter 
should bo in two or three comportments, in order to keep 
late sorts entirely free from the contaminating effects of 
exhaldtlbng of fruit in a fully ripe state. 

IheMf being the conditions under which the ripening, 
'd<|oay, and preservation of apples and pears always take place, 
thd rSader Will have no dinlculty in judging of the relative 
itdvantkgeB of the 18 methods already niuned. It is ob¬ 
vious illat Nos. 1. 2, 3, 4, S, 6, 7. nre plans in which the 
ctteuinsiandes essential to the preservation of fruit are nearly 
eomph^ly complied with. Nos. 8, ll, 14, is, and 16, 
nre bad. either because of tho liability of the material in 
they aro packed to decern puKtlion, by which the fruit 
•Quires a tainted musty taste, or because they can only be 
amlifd on a very small scale. Nos. 9 and 12 are chiefly 
br^tibnkble because, owing to the almost total absence of 
bVejj^iration, the fruit, although well preseivud and plump, 
if ;ii)>t to be watery and tasteless. No. 17 is a troublesome 
' hniS dirty practice; Nos. 13 and 18 are excellent when op- 
doiittnl^.oocura of practising them; but No. 10, in dark 
nl^tniw vaults, is undoubtedly that which most completely 
I yith tho oonditions necessary for preservation, and 

' ft tanoli the best. We have known applos, that'are usually 
February, preserved till Midsummer in tiiis 


manner, in all their frMnoss and cblonr. and nearly all 
their flavour. 

With regard to nuts and walnats, tho only precaution 
that it is necessai^ to take for their preservation is to main¬ 
tain the air in which they are placed in a constant state of 
moisture. Burying in the earth, placing in a damp cellar, 
mixing with damp sand, and many such plans have been 
recommended; but they are all objectionable, either because ' 
they keep tho fruit too moist, or do not offer any im]>e<li- 
ment to its becoming mouldy. We believe the best of all 
plans is to pack them in glazed earthen jars, throwing a 
small quantity of salt on tho last layer before the jar is 
closed. 

Applos and pears dried in ovens may be preserved for 
years. Bose states that he has tried the latter, after three 
years’ preservation, and found them still good; but they are 
pest during tho first year. Tliey are placed in the oven 
after llio bread is drawn. The process is repeated a second, 
third, or fourth time, according as the size or nature of the 
fruit may require. The heal must not ho so great as to 
scorch, nor must tho fruit be dried 1o hardness. When 
properly done, they are kept in a dry place. Another me¬ 
thod, chiotly practised on the rousselcts, and of these the 
rousselct de Rbeims is the host for tlie jmrposc, is to gather 
the fruit a little helbre maturity; after being lialf lioiled 
in a small quantity of water, they are peeled and drained. 
They are then idaccd in the oven, and heated to a 
suitable degree, for twelve hours. They are then steejiod 
in syrup, to w'hich have hceii added brandy, oiunamon, 
and cloves. They are again returned to the oven, which is 
heated to a less degree than at first: this ojieriilion is thiieo 
repeated. 

The flattened dried apples, e.iilled beaiifins, so abundant 
in tho London shops, arc preiiarud in Norfolk, from a variety 
of apple called the Norfolk hcauflii: it has a thick skin, 
which resists, without Inn-sting, the licavy pressure to which 
the applos are subjected in the oven, during the slow and 
lengthened process of drying. 

FRUME'NTIUS. [Abyssinian Christians; Axum.] 
FRIJSTUM, a portion cut off from any solid figure. The 
term is most frequently applied in the c,a.se of the eone, and 
eonoidal surfaces of I'evohiiion. By ‘frustum of a eone’ i.s 
meant any part cut ofl' from a cone which does not coiitai’i 
the vortex. This distinction is drawn because any part of 
a cone which contains the vertex is another cone. 
FU'CINUS. [CEBAmj.] 

FUCOI'DEAi. IFskudozoaria.] 

FUCUS. [SeaWeed.] 

FUEGO. [Mozambiqub.] 
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